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On  a  Steamer — Golden   Horn. 


n. 


Beyond  the  limits  of  the  business 
quarter  and  the  neighborhood  of  the 
pubHc  offices  and  ministerial  buildings, 
Constantinople  is  one  of  the  quietest 
cities  in  the  world.  The  Turk's  home 
life  seems  mysterious  to  the  European, 
though  there  is  much  less  real  secrecy 
about  it  than  might  be  supposed.  In 
the  East,  as  elsewhere,  the  house-ser- 
vants gather  together,  gossip,  and  tell 
each  other  what  their  masters  have  for 
dinner,  how  often   their  mistresses  dye 
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their  hair  with  henna,  lose  their  tem- 
pers, and  get  into  debt  in  the  bazaar. 
But  though  all  these  things  go  on,  as 
they  do  wherever  human  beings  are 
gathered  together,  the  closed  doors  and 
latticed  windows  of  the  long  narrow 
streets  present  an  impenetrable  front. 
As  one  leaves  the  centre  of  business, 
going  westward,  there  are  fewer  women 
to  be  seen,  and  the  veils,  strange  to  say, 
are  more  closely  drawn  about  the  face. 
The  great  Turkish  quarter  stretches 
through  the  midst  of  the  city  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Adrianople  Gate  and  the 
Kahriye  Mosque.  The  houses  are  most- 
ly but  two  stories  high,  and  in  every 
stage  of  preseiTation.  A  solid  brick  or 
stone  dwelling  with  projecting  balco- 
nies, dazzlingly  whitewashed  and  immac- 
ulate as  to  its  doorstep,  is  followed  by 
a  tumble-down  Avooden  cottage  so  dis- 
torted by  the  yielding  of  its  timbers  in 
all  directions  as  to  disturb  an  ordinary 
man's  theories  of  possible  stability. 
Next,  perhaps,  comes  a  low,  open  shed, 
kept  by  a  cobbler,  a  small  tailor,  or  a 
coffee  -  seller.  Beyond  that,  the  rusty 
grating  of  a  public  fountain  or  a  tiny 
burial-ground  not  five  yards  square,  the 
tall,  weather-beaten  head-stones  leaning 
and  lying  in  all  directions  like  jack- 
straws.  Then  more  dwellings,  straight 
or  crooked,  a  little  mosque,  another 
coffee-shop,  a  cross  street  and  two  or 
three  sturdy  horses  held  by  skinny  boj^s 
to  be  hired  as  cabs  are  in  other  cities. 
And  so  on,  through  many  varieties  of 
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the  same  view,  over  the  execrable  pave- 
ment, u])  and  down  hill,  until  you  reach 
the  neighborhood  of  the  walls,  along 
which  a  considerable  part  of  the  land 
rises  abruptly  like  an  embankment  to 
the  level  of  the  gates  and  the  open 
fields  without. 

Everyone  who  goes  to  Constantino- 
ple visits  the  Kahriye  Mosque,  once 
known  in  Greek  as  the  "Country  Her- 
mitage," a  small  but  very  ancient 
church,  richly  adorned  with  paintings 
and  mosaics.  The  Mollah  in  charge 
is  an  enlightened  Turk  of  the  purest 
breed,  with  yellow  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
fresh  complexion  —and  a  descendant  of 
the  Prophet,  too,  for  he  wears  a  green 
turban.  He  also  speaks  a  little  French, 
and  is  quite  as  much  interested  in  the 
archaeology  of  his  mosque  as  you  can 
be.  It  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  him 
that  so  much  whitewash  has  been  re- 
moved from  its  walls,  and  that  the 
building  itself  is  kept  constantly  in  re- 
pair. 

At  the  top  of  the  aforesaid  embank- 
ment there  is  a  little  coffee-house  just 
built,  and  commanding  a  view  of  the 
city  very  different  from  most  others. 
One  is  surprised  by  the  totally  new  as- 
pect of  Constantinople  as  seen  from 
this    side ;   whereas   from   the  Bospho- 

rus  one  sees  lit- 
tle except  the 
architectural 
outlines  of  the 
mosques,  inter- 
spersed here  and 
there  with  a  lit- 


View  from   Eyub  Looking  Over  the   Golden   Horn. 


tie  green,  or  shadowed  by  the  tall  plumes 
of  dark  cypresses  :  from  this  end  of  the 
city  there  appear  to  be  on  the  whole 
more  trees  than  houses.  The  fresh 
verdure  crops  up  everywhere  amid 
brown  roofs.  Below  and  on  the  left 
there  is  a  glimpse  of  the  Golden  Hoiu. 
At  your  feet,  in  the  hollow,  lies  the  fa- 
mous little  mosque  with  its  three  cy- 
presses, and  the  great  buildings  about 
the  Seraskierat  and  St.  Sophia  are  but 
shadowy  outlines  in  the  hazy  distance. 

This  part  of  the  city  is  thinly  popu- 
lated, and  it  has  an  almost  desolate 
look.  As  the  ground  rises,  the  houses 
are  fewer,  and  there  are  many  irregular 
open  spaces,  covered  with  thin  grass 
in  spring,  deep  in  dust  in  summer,  and 
in  winter  deeper  still  with  mud.  And 
all  along  this  side,  from  the  Golden 
Horn  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  runs  the 
great  barrier  of  turreted  walls  which 
baffled  Eyub,  who  lies  buried  where  he 
fell,  and  which  at  the  end  made  such 
long  and  brave  resistance  to  Mehemet 
the  Conqueror.  Nearest  the  sea  lies 
the  fortress  he  built,  Yedi  Kule,  the 
Seven  Towers.  The  vast  i-uin  with  its 
great  court,  its  numerous  towers  and 
gates  and  ramparts,  has  become  in  the 
course  of  events  the  habitation  of  a 
nondescript  Armenian  cobbler.  After 
having  been  successively  the  strong- 
hold of  the  city,  and  the  prison  in 
which,  by  a  rather  liberal  intei-preta- 
tion  of  the  law^  of  nations,  the  Sultans 
confined  the  Ambassadors  of  the  coun- 
tries against  w^hich  they  declared  war — 
it  was  afterward  iised  as  a  school  and  is 
now  a  mere  ruin.  The  last  time  I  was 
there  I  was  wandering  idly  through  the 
outer  gate  intending,  as  usual,  to  peer 
between  the  stones  into  the  so-called 
Well  of  Blood,  into  which  the  aforesaid 
Armenian  cobbler  declares  that  the 
heads  of  a  number  of  Janissaries  were 
thrown  when  Mahmud  the  Reformer 
destroyed  the  corps.  The  well  is  deep 
and  black,  and  there  is  water  in  it,  and 
probably  no  bones  at  all  by  this  time. 
In  passing  through  the  gate  I  stumbled 
against  a  stone  which  lay  in  the  way 
under  the  arch.  It  was  a  bit  of  the 
head-stone  of  a  woman's  grave,  as  w^as 
clear  from  the  carved  sunflower,  for 
men's  graves  have  a  turban  or  a  fez,  ac- 
cording to  the  epoch.     Below  the  flower 


Street   Fountain  at  Stamboul. 


a  part  of  the  inscription  was  still  legi- 
ble— the  dedication  to  God,  "  the  ever 
abiding  One  " — and  below  that,  in  Turk- 
ish, the  words  :  "I  have  come  to  the 
garden  of  this  world,  but  have  found 
no  kindness."  More  had  followed,  but 
the  stone  was  broken  off  at  that  j^lace. 
There  was  an  odd  pathos  and  pity  about 
it,  as  though  the  unhappy  woman,  who- 
ever she  had  been,  buried  long  ago  out- 
side the  walls,  had  come  back,  knocking 
once  more  at  the  gate  of  the  "  garden 
of  this  world,"  asking  for  a  little  of  that 
kindness  of  which  she  had  found  none 
in  life.  It  was  all  very  lonely  and  deso- 
late, the  high  sim  beating  down  upon 
the  withered  shrubs  and  bushes  and 
dusty  paths  of  the  garden  which  had 


once  flowered  in  the  court,  and  blazing 
more  fiercely  still  upon  the  deserted 
hillock,  the  ruined  mosque,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Well  of  Blood  outside  the 
open  gate,  and  there,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  arch  between,  the  ghost  of  the  Turk- 
ish woman  asking  for  kindness  and 
finding  none. 

In  order  to  form  any  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  fortress  one  should  climb  at 
least  one  of  the  towers,  though  the  view 
from  the  ramparts  hardly  repays  the 
trouble.  But  the  towers  themselves  are 
vast  and  gloomy  places,  some  of  them 
filled  with  wooden  lofts,  to  be  reached 
only  by  movable  ladders,  and  formerly 
used  as  sleeping  -  places  for  soldiers. 
The  winding  stone  stairs  are  so  dark 


Court  of  the   Mosque  of  Sultan   Bayezid. 


that  the  ArmeDian  cobbler  brings  a 
lantern  to  show  you  the  way.  There 
were  prisons  below  and  prisons  high 
up,  prisons  with  windows  and  prisons 
without.  The  last  French  ambassador 
who  was  locked  up  here,  when  war  was 
declared  between  Turkey  and  France 
in  1798,  was  Ruffin,  and  the  room  which 
is  shown  as  his  is  dimly  lighted  by  a 
single  grated  window,  less  than  two 
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feet  square,  and  at  such  a  height  from 
the  floor  that  only  a  tall  man  can  look 
out  through  it.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  there  was  something  imposing  in 
the  simple  and  straightforward  disre- 
gard of  the  law  of  nations  shown  in  im- 
prisoning the  ambassadors  of  foreign 
powers.  Upon  the  tiled  roofs  of  the 
towers  the  wind-blown  dust  has  accu- 
mulated in  the  course  of  half  a  century 
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or  more,  and  the  slirubs  and  bushes 
flourish  abundantly.  The  cobbler  saj'S 
that  the  gliosts  of  the  executed  excel- 
lencies whose  heads  were  formerly  set 
up  on  the  edge  of  the  ramparts,  as  they 
were  on  Temple  Bar,  wander  at  night 
in  this  hanging  garden. 


As  in  most  Oriental  cities,  there  are 
two  distinct  modes  of  existence  in  Con- 
stantinople— the  out-door  life  and  the  in- 
door life.  The  majority  of  Turks  leave 
their  homes  in  the  morning  and  return 
late  in  the  afternoon  when  their  work 
is  done.  During  the  day  they  live  out- 
of-doors  or  in  the  bazaars,  but  so  soon 
as  the  Turk  has  com- 
pleted his  business  he 
goes  home,  and  if  you 
ask  for  him  you  will  be 
told  that  he  is  in  the 
harem  and  not  to  be 
disturbed  ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  his  servants  will 
refuse  even  to  inform 
him  of  your  presence. 
If  it  is  indispensable 
that  you  should  see 
him,  you  may  await  his 
pleasure  in  the  selam- 
lik,  the  room  for  receiv- 
ing male  guests,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  every 
Turkish  house,  and  be- 
yond which  are  the 
mysterious  regions  of 
the  harem.  "Harem," 
in  the  modern  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  merely 
means  the  private  apart- 
ments, and  these  would 
be  called  by  the  same 
name  even  in  a  bache- 
lors' establishment  in- 
habited solely  by  men, 
but  generally  it  is  ap- 
plied to  every  place  in- 
tended for  women.  The 
end  of  the  Turkish  rail- 
way carriage,  curtained 
off  from  the  rest,  is  ha- 
rem ;  so  is  the  ladies' 
cabin  on  board  ship, 
and  the  latticed  gallery 
in  a  mosque.  In  the 
dwelling-house  it  is  all 
that  quarter  inhabited 


by  the  wife  and  children  and  other  la- 
dies of  the  family ;  and  here  I  may 
say,  in  passing,  that  very  few  Turks 
nowadays  have  more  than  one  wife, 
though  the  Koran  allows  every  man 
four  at  a  time,  and  encourages  a  con- 
stant change  by  facilitating  divorce. 
The  traditional  Turk  with  his  innumer- 
able women  nc^  longer  exists,  except  as 
a  very  rare  exce2)tion,  but  the  Mussul- 
man has  not  sacrificed  the  advantages 
of  the  privacy  granted  him  by  the  Mo- 
hammedan law  and  custom.  Whatever 
exists  or  goes  on  behind  the  doors  lead- 
ing out  of  the  selamlik  belongs  to  his 
private  life,  and  no  one  with  any  knowl- 
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edge  of  Eastern  manners  would  think 
of  even  suggesting  the  existence  of 
women  in  the  house.  His  life  when 
away  from  home  during  the  day  is 
passed  exclusively  among  men,  and  he 
does  not  even  like  to  be  seen  in  the 
company  of  any  female  member  of  his 
household.     I  have  once  or  twice  seen 


Ice-cream  Seller. 


a  Turk  driving  with  a  veiled  lady,  far  in 
the  country  on  the  Asian  side,  but  never 
in  Stamboul.  During  the  busy  hours  of 
the  day  the  Turk  lives  out-of-doors,  in 
the  streets,  under  the  trees  in  the  open 


squares,  and  in  the  shoj^s  of  the  bazaar 
eating,  drinking,  taking  his  coffee,  and 
smoking,  wherever  it  best  suits  his  con- 
venience. The  consequence  is  that  the 
busy  part  of  the  city  is  full  of  eating- 
houses  and  coffee-shoj^s,  and  there  is 
no  end  to  the  itinerant  venders  of  food 
and  drink  who  carry  their  wicker  stands 
up  and  down  in  the  crowd. 
There  is  the  man  who  sells 
bread  and  "  pide  "  and  "  pek- 
semit" — unleavened  bread  and 
biscuits  ;  there  is  the  cheese- 
monger who  has  a  round  wic- 
ker basket  and  one  or  two 
kinds  of  cheese  and  "  yoord," 
or  Turkish  curds  ;  there  is  the 
cook  who  sells  kebaby — little 
morsels  of  lamb  or  mutton 
broiled  on  wooden  skewers,  and 
pilaf,  kept  hot  in  a  big  closed 
tin,  or  stuffed  spring  squashes 
and  other  vegetables  ;  not  to 
mention  the  sw^eet-meat-sellers, 
the  custard  -  makers,  and  the 
sellers  of  sherbet.  Most  nu- 
merous of  all  are  the  water- 
carriers.  They  generally  have 
a  cylindrical  vessel  strapped  on 
their  shoulders  and  closely  cov- 
ered with  green  boughs  to  pro- 
tect the  w^ater  from  the  sun  ;  in 
one  hand  the^^  hold  the  end  of 
a  flexible  tube  with  a  polished 
brass  faucet,  and  in  the  other 
they  carry  two  or  three  heavy 
glasses,  with  which,  by  a  skil- 
ful movement  of  the  fingers, 
they  play  a  perpetual  tune 
which  gives  notice  of  their 
whereabouts.  Coming  from 
Italy  one  is  forcibh'  struck  by 
the  extreme  cleanliness  of  all 
these  peddlers  of  food  and 
drink,  and  by  the  highly  appe- 
tizing appearance  of  what  they 
have  to  sell.  But  besides 
these,  there  are  a  certain  num- 
ber of  kitchens  and  restaurants 
in  the  bazaar.  In  particular, 
there  is  a  fat  and  rosy  Turk 
who  makes  the  best  kebaby  in 
the  world,  and  whose  little  place  is  in  a 
small  court  close  to  one  of  the  thorough- 
fares. On  the  clean  marble  slab  whicli 
forms  the  sill  of  the  window,  the  rows  of 
wooden  skewers  lie  ready  for  use,  pilaf 
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heaped  up  in  large  dishes  steams  by 
the  well-kept  fire,  and  a  couple  of  clean, 
handy  boys  wait  upon  the  customers, 
who  sit  at  a  little  table  at  the  back  of 
the  kitchen  or  out  of  doors  in  the  quiet 
court  before  it.  The  composition  of 
the  favorite  dish  must  sound  extraor- 
dinary to  European  ears.  "  Pide,"  or 
unleavened  bread,  is  cut  into  squares 
and  laid  in  the  bottom  of  a  soup-plate. 
Upon  this  curded  cream  is  poured  to 
the  thickness  of  two  fingers.  Upon  this, 
again,  little  squares  of  meat  hot  from 
the  fire  are  heaped  up,  and  the  whole  is 
seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  cardamom, 
and  sumach.  It  is  exceedingly  good 
and,  what  is  more,  very  digestible,  as 
those  travellers  will  know  who  have 
been  accustomed  in  Kussia  to  eating 
sour  cream  with  everything.  Nor  is 
the  pilaf  to  be  despised,  though  it 
would  take  long  to  describe  the  proper 
mode  of  preparing  it,  and  to  explain 
the  differences  between  the  four  great 
pilafs  of  the  world — the  Turkish,  the 
Greek,  the  Persian,  and  the  East  In- 
dian, of  which  the  Persian  is,  in  my 
opinion,  by  far  the  best.     The  cook  pro- 
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vides  you  with  food,  but  not  with  drink, 
and  if  you  require  the  latter  you  must 
hail  the  passing  waterman  and  buy  a 
glass  of  water  or  sherbet.  Civilization, 
however,  is  far  advanced  in  Constan- 
tinople, where  every  customer  expects 
a  knife  and  fork  with  his  food,  and  uses 
them  both.  In  Persia  he  would  be  giv- 
en a  piece  of  unleavened  cake,  which  he 
would  have  to  supplement  with  his  fin- 
gers. For  my  own  part,  it  has  always 
struck  me  that  fingers  should  be  con- 
sidered as  much  more  appropriate  in- 
struments for  feeding  than  forks.  I 
know  that  they  are  my  own  fingers  and 
that  I  have  w^ashed  them,  but  as  for  the 
forks  in  places  of  public  entertainment, 
I  am  not  sure  that  they  have  been 
washed  at  all,  and  I  would  much  rather 
not  think  of  the  way  in  which  they  have 
been  used.  We  would  rather  suffer 
much  than  use  another  man's  tooth- 
brush, but  we  think  nothing  at  all  of 
using  the  whole  world's  fork — a  fact 
which  proves  the  vanity  of  most  out- 
ward refinements. 

But  everything  which  the  Turk  con- 
sumes in  the  Bazaar  is  in  the  nature  of 
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luncheon,  his  principal  meal  being  al- 
ways taken  at  home  and  after  sunset. 
In  a  dark  corner  of  Bezestan  there 
stands  a  little  mosque  with  a  small 
minaret,  of  which  the  pointed  spire 
springs  up  like  that  of  a  toy  house  to- 
ward the  high  vault  of  the  roof  over- 
head. At  midday,  as  at  the  other  hours 
of  prayer  while  the  Bazaar  is  open,  the 
muezzin  climbs  the  tall  tower  and  calls 
the  faithful  from  the  window  above  with 
as  much  zeal  as  though  he  were  crying 
the  summons  from  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  Sultan  Ahmed.  But  though  it  be 
midday  there  is  no  general  movement 
among  the  crowd,  as  there  would  be  in 
Southern  Christian  countries  at  the  din- 
ner hour.  For  the  Turk,  when  away 
from  home,  is  nomadic  and  indifferent 
to  regular  meals,  whereas  the  evening 
dinner  or  supper  at  home  is  a  patriarch- 
al institution  treated  with  due  impor- 
tance and  solemnity.  There  are  Turk- 
ish families  still  in  which  a  table  is  set 
in  the  selamlik,  and  is  literally  open 
every  day  to  all  comers,  rich  and  poor. 


Anyone  may  enter,  and  he  will  be  shown 
to  a  place  at  the  master's  table  if  he  be 
of  the  master's  class,  or  at  another, 
lower  down  the  hall,  if  he  be  an  infe- 
rior. And  in  Turkey,  to  dine  means  also 
to  spend  the  night,  the  entertainer  be- 
ing expected  to  furnish  his  guests  with 
beds,  slippers,  and  sleeping  garments. 
Of  course  the  ladies  of  the  establish- 
ment do  not  appear,  but  are  served  sep- 
arately in  the  harem.  The  chief  butler 
of  a  friend  of  mine  was  recently  heard 
to  complain  bitterly  that  the  guests 
often  rose  very  early  in  the  morning 
and  carried  away  the  shirts  and  slippers 
provided  them  for  the  night — a  poor 
return  for  such  open-handed  hospital- 
ity. It  must  be  said  that  Turkish  din- 
ners do  not  as  a  rule  last  a  long  time. 
Thej  consist  indeed  of  a  very  great 
number  of  dishes,  but  these  are  offered 
but  once  to  each  guest  and  removed  with 
incredible  rapidity  by  the  servants. 

The  street  which  runs  from  the  Post- 
office  to  Nur-i-Osmaniye  is  one  of  the 
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most  characteristic  of  Constantinople, 
for  it  forms  the  principal  thoroughfare 
between  Galata  Bridge  and  the  Bazaar. 
It  is  a  nondescript  and  cosmopolitan 
street,  crowded 
with  shops  and  of- 
fices of  every  trade 
and  every  nation. 
It  is  a  favorite 
neighborhood  for 
Greek  and  Arme- 
nian dentists,  the 
assurances  of  whose 
skill  are  expressed 
in  enormous  signs. 
There  too,  in  the 
neighborhood  of 
the  Post-ojQice  it- 
self, the  public 
scribes  sit  all  day 
long  in  the  shade, 
grave  and  impass- 
ive as  sphinxes,  and 
ready  to  lend  their 
skill  with  the  pen 
for  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  unlet- 
tered. Their  cus- 
tomers are  chiefly 
Turkish  women, 
who  generally  veil 
themselves  more 
closely  than  usual 
while  dictating  in 
low  and  confiden- 
tial tones  the  mes- 
sages they  them- 
selves are  unable  to 

write.  The  system  is  familiar  enough 
in  Italy  and  Greece,  as  well  as  in  most 
Eastern  countries  ;  but  it  is  worth  while 
to  linger  a  moment  and  catch  a  glimpse 
of  some  of  those  faces  as  they  bend 
eagerly  over  the  scribe's  table,  watch- 
ing the  swiftly  moving  reed  pen.  For 
Turkish  is  written  with  reeds,  and  the 
inkstand  is  a  little  sponge.  Near  this 
spot  is  the  Yeni  Jami,  one  of  the 
beautiful  mosques  of  Stamboul,  fre- 
quented at  all  hours  by  a  motley  crowd 
of  worshippers.     Leave  behind  you  the 


Old    Gateway    in    the   Wall    whicfi    has    been    Blocked   up 
with  a  House. 


deep  mystery  of  Oriental  life  is  all  at 
once  iriade  clear  to  you.  In  the  cool 
shadows  Mussulmans  of  all  ages  are 
prostrating  themselves  before  the  Mih- 

rab  —  the  small 
shrine  which  in  ev- 
ery mosque  shows 
the  exact  direction 
of  Mecca  —  or  be- 
fore the  sacred 
writings  in  other 
parts  of  the  wall. 
There  is  profound 
belief  and  devotion 
in  their  attitudes, 
gestures,  and  ac- 
cents, a  belief  as 
superior  to  the 
idolatrous  super- 
stition of  the  far 
East  as  it  is  be- 
yond the  convic- 
tion of  the  ordi- 
nary Christian  in 
simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity. It  is  in- 
deed impossible  to 
spend  much  time 
among  Mussul- 
mans without  ac- 
quiring the  cer- 
tainty that  they  are 
profoundly  in  ear- 
nest in  religious 
matters,  and  that 
the  unfurling  of 
the  Standard  of 
the  Prophet  which 
is  occasionally  hinted  at  as  a  vague 
possibility,  would  be  productive  of  re- 
sults not  dreamed  of  in  the  philosophy 
of  Europe. 

Of  all  places  in  the  world,  Constanti- 
nople is  interesting  by  the  strong  con- 
trasts which  it  presents  at  every  turn, 
and  this  sudden  change  from  the  brill- 
iant animation  of  the  streets  to  the 
solemn  quiet  of  the  mosques  and  tombs 
is  one  of  the  most  striking.  The  mar- 
vellous richness  of  decoration  in  the  in- 
terior of  many  of  the  Jamis  brings  to 


glare,  the  hurry,  and  the  rush  of  the  the  surface  the  deeper  side  of  Oriental 
thronged  street,  thrust  your  feet  into 
the  wide  slippers  at  the  door,  and  enter 
the  beautiful  building  at  the  hour  of 
prayer.  The  contrast  is  sudden,  sol- 
emn, and  grand,  and  something  of  the 


character.  As  in  most  Eastern  coun- 
tries, some  of  the  highest  developments 
of  art  are  brought  into  close  contact 
with  the  most  tasteless  constructions 
and  hideous  ornaments.     The  magnifi- 
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cence,  in  virtue  of  which  the  epithet 
gorgeous  is  so  frequently  applied  to  the 
East,  is  often  thrown  into  even  stronger 
relief  b}'  the  proximity  of  a  certain 
squalid  tawdriness  extremely  offensive 
to  European  taste.  But  here,  as  in 
Europe,  the  arts  are  intimately  depend- 
ent upon  religion  and  upon  religious 
ideas.  The  Mussulmans  of  the  Sunnite 
sect,  who  do  not  permit  the  representa- 
tion of  anything  that  has  breath,  have 
devoted  an  amount  of  attention  to  the 
art  of  writing  equal  to  that  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  painting  in  the 
West.     To  the  cultured  Turk  a  piece  of 


beautiful  caligraphy  affords  as  much  ar- 
tistic delight  as  we  could  find  in  the 
pictures  of  the  greatest  masters.  The 
European  may  in  time  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  Arabic   character — which 


is  a  sort  of  shorthand — so  as  to  read  it 
as  readily  as  the  Latin  or  the  Gothic. 
But  he  can  never,  I  believe,  learn  to 
distinguish  the  artistic  values  therein 
which  correspond  to  our  ideas  of  draw- 
ing, color,  light,  and  shade.  A  Turk  the 
other  day  pointed  out  to  me  a  text 
from  the  Koran  which  hung  upon  his 
wall  written  in  plain  black  upon  a  white 
ground.  "That  writing,"  he  said,  "gives 
me  as  much  aesthetic  pleasure  as  you 
could  find  in  any  Titian."  Such  speci- 
mens of  caligraphic  skill  are  often  richly 
framed  and  preserved  under  glass,  but 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all 
are  found  in  the  glazed 
tiles  used  in  ornament- 
ing the  mosques  and 
tombs.  Some  of  these 
inscriptions  are  posi- 
tively priceless  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Turks,  and 
they  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing so  in  the  eyes  of 
the  European  collector, 
who,  however,  finds  it 
almost  imj)0ssible  to 
obtain  the  smallest 
specimen  of  them.  For 
it  is  always  in  connec- 
tion with  religion,  and 
generally  in  places  of 
worship,  that  the  best 
objects  are  found.  But 
art  in  the  East  is  rap- 
idly decaying,  and  the 
secret  of  producing  the 
wonderful  tiles,  of 
which  so  many  thou- 
sands are  still  to  be 
seen,  is  lost  forever, 
while  the  manufacture 
of  cheap  and  inferior 
imitations  is  altogether 
in  the  hands  of  the  Jews 
in  the  Bazaar. 

In  all  legends  and 
traditions  of  the  East, 
the  Arab  horse  plays  an 
important  part,  and 
when  I  first  visited  the 
horse  market  in  Stamboul,  I  had  antici- 
patory visions  of  thoroughbreds  which 
would  have  delighted  the  hearts  of  Lady 
Anne  Blunt  and  her  husband.  The  dis- 
appointment was  as  complete  as  any  I 


Tomb  of  One  of  the   Sultans   in   the   Court  of   St.  Sophia. 


liave  ever  suffered.  The  At-Bazaar  is  on 
the  east  side  of  the  mosque  of  Mehemet 
II.  the  Conqueror.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  to  choose  a  worse  place  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  off  horses,  were 
there  any  to  be  shown,  than  the  three- 
cornered  open  space,  irregularly  paved 
with  cobble-stones  of  all  sizes,  on  the 
steep  incline  of  a  little  hill.  This  yard 
is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  wretched 


wooden  houses,  most  of  which  contain 
a  dark  and  ill  -  ventilated  stable,  where 
the  few  horses  for  sale  by  the  various 
owners  are  kept  —  and  ill-kej)t  —  in  or- 
dinary stalls.  Two  or  three  unwieldy 
Hungarian  brutes  and  a  dozen  or  so  of 
stout  little  Saloniki  cobs  are  the  usual 
occupants,  and  I  once  found  amongst 
them  a  monstrous  form  of  horse-flesh 
which   recalled    the   legends   of    Here- 
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ward's  ugly  mare  and  of  the  animal 
which  the  devil  lent  the  exciseman  in 
the  "Ingoldsby  Legends."  As  to  his 
legs,  he  was  fully  eighteen  hands  high, 
but  his  body  was  no  longer  than  that  of 
one  of  the  aforesaid  Saloniki  ponies.  His 
head  reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much 
as  of  a  certain  ancient  leathern  hat-box, 
a  sort  of  heirloom  in  my  possession, 
weather-beaten  under  many  skies  and 
jaded  in  many  express  trains,  hall- 
marked all  over  with  a  whole  geo- 
graphical dictionary  of  names  of  cities 
printed  on  scraps  of  paper  of  every  pos- 
sible hue.  There  was  something  so 
strangely  unnatural  about  the  animal's 
whole  appearance  that  my  attention 
was  ri vetted  by  him  for  many  minutes, 
and  my  guide,  the  splendid  old  Turk 
who  is  the  chief  of  the  horse-dealers, 
looked  at  me  curiously  as  though  sus- 
pecting that  I  meant  to  buy  him.  I 
was  shown  one  animal,  at  last,  well 
worth  seeing  and  buying.  He  was  led 
out  from  the  depths  of  a  gloomy  den, 
which  would  have  asphyxiated  a  Western 
horse,  and  received  a  very  perfunctory 
grooming  at  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
stable-men.  But  a  more  perfect  Arab 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  out  of  Arabia. 
There  were  all  the  points  I  had  dreamed 
of  before  visiting  the  At-Bazaar — the 
straight  tapering  legs,  the  small  feet, 
the  rather  large  and  bony  head,  the 
tiny,  sharp-pricking  ears,  and  the  fine 
silken  coat  of  golden  bay.  He  shook  him- 
self, and  snorted  with  evident  disgust  at 
his  quarters,  as  he  was  led  out  into  the 
bright  air,  a  king  among  beggars,  a  hero 
among  scullions — and  at  least  a  fragment 
of  my  lost  illusion  was  forthwith  restored. 

But  there  are  few  such  creatures  to 
be  seen  in  Constantinople,  though  the 
law  against  exporting  horses  from  the 
limits  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is  so 
stringent  that  not  even  those  highest 
in  power  would  venture  to  transgress 
it.  It  is  more  easily  enforced,  too,  than 
the  regulation  which  forbids  the  taking 
away  of  any  object  whatsoever  upon 
which  are  written  or  printed  words 
from  the  sacred  writings. 

In  connection  with  the  horse  market 
I  am  reminded  of  the  Saddler's  Bazaar, 
a  small  quarter  by  itself  adjoining  one 
of  the  principal  streets  of  Stamboul, 
the  Divan  Yol.  The  making  of  saddles 
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and  harnesses,  and,  generally  speaking, 
the  art  of  working  leather,  was  formerly 
in  high  repute  in  a  country  throughout 
which  horses,  camels,  and  other  beasts 
of  burden  were  the  only  means  of  loco- 
motion. The  rich  bestowed  the  great- 
est possible  attention  upon  the  trap- 
pings and  equipments  of  the  animals 
they  used,  and  the  workmen  who  pro- 
duced these  objects  constituted  a  special 
guild.  This  art,  like  almost  all  others 
in  Turkey,  has  greatly  degenerated  of 
late  years,  but  certain  things  are  still 
made  better  here  than  elsewhere.  The 
Saddler's  Bazaar  contains,  I  should 
think,  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  shops, 
low,  shed -like  buildings  in  which  the 
occupants  sit  upon  little  wooden  plat- 
forms just  above  the  level  of  the  street, 
with  narrow  verandas  in  front  of  them 
in  which,  during  the  daytime,  the  fin- 
ished wares  are  hung  up  for  sale.  A 
great  many  things  are  made  of  so-called 
Russian  leather,  which  is  not  more  Rus- 
sian than  it  is  generally  Eastern,  and  of 
which  the  peculiar  smell  is  due  to  the 
process  of  curing  by  the  smoke  of  leaves 
instead  of  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
tanning.  Here  may  be  seen  elaborate 
saddles,  covered  with  leather  or  stuffs 
or  velvet,  of  the  sort  used  by  rich  Turks 
in  the  country,  though  long  out  of 
fashion  in  the  capital,  and  matched  with 
cumbrous  bridles  decorated  with  orna- 
mental hand-sewing.  Saddle-bags  are 
made  here,  too,  of  all  descriptions, 
shapes,  and  sizes,  simple  and  ingenious 
and  useful  for  the  long  journeys  on 
horseback  into  Asia  which  are  often 
undertaken  from  Constantinople.  But 
the  best  articles  in  the  market  are  the 
mule-trunks  of  heavy  Russian  leather, 
admirably  worked  and  nothing  like 
which  is  to  be  found  in  Europe. 

There  is  no  regulation  in  Turkey,  I 
believe,  against  the  burial  of  the  dead 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  the  preju- 
dice against  the  disturbing  of  a  grave  is 
so  strong  that  a  vast  amount  of  space  is 
necessary  for  cemeteries.  Besides  in- 
numerable tombs  and  many  small  buri- 
al-grounds in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mosques  within  Stamboul,  Pera,  Stam- 
boul itself  and  Scutari  are  all  bounded 
on  the  land  side  by  an  almost  continu- 
ous chain  of  grave-yards. 
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Adjoining  each  mosque,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  built  the  turbeh,  or  tomb,  of  the 
founder  and  of  his  wives  and  children. 
Most  of  these  buildings  are  polygonal 
and  in  many  cases  octagonal,  the  eight 
sides  corresponding  with  the  names  of 
Allah,  Mohammed,  and  the  six  Imams. 
They  are  the  most  richly  and  beautifully 
decorated  buildings  in  the  city,  and  it  is 
in  them  that  the  most  valuable  specimens 
of  writing  on  tiles  are  to  be  found.  The 
bodies  of  the  dead  are,  according  to  Mo- 
hammedan custom,  laid  in  the  earth  at  a 
depth  equal  to  the  average  height  of  a 
man,  the  grave  of  the  Sultan  or  founder 
of  the  mosque  being  always  opposite  the 
door,  and  those  of  his  wives  and  children 
disposed  around  his  in  symmetrical  or- 
der. Over  each  grave  is  built  up  a  wood- 
en coffin  or  catafalque,  of  which  the  size 
corresponds  with  the  importance  of  the 
occupant,  the  largest  in  Stamboul  being 
that  of  Mehemet  II.  These  coffins  are 
covered  with  black  velvet  palls,  very  rich- 
ly embroidered  with  silver  and  sometimes 
also  with  costly  shawls,  all  of  which  have 
been  to  Mecca  and  have  lain  upon  the 
tomb  of  the  Prophet  before  being  finally 
placed  in  the  position  they  now  occupy. 
One  of  the  most  curious  of  all  the  tur- 
behs  is  that  of  Selim — if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken— a  Sultan  who  lies  surrounded  by 
his  four  wives  and  by  no  less  than  forty 
children,  boys  and  girls,  all  of  whom  died 
in  infancy.  A  little  white  turban  dis- 
tinguishes the  graves  of  the  boys  from 
those  of  the  girls.  In  each  of  the  great- 
er turbehs,  in  a  silver  box,  is  preserved 
one  of  the  countless  hairs  of  the  Proph- 
et's beard,  and  a  railing  surrounds  the 
graves,  which  in  some  cases  is  of  solid 
silver.  These  buildings  are  treated  as 
mosques,  and  the  matted  floors  must  not 
be  defiled  by  feet  which  have  touched 
the  street  without.  At  the  head  of  the 
principal  catafalque  there  are  generally 
three  or  four  folding  book-rests  of  mag- 
nificent workmanship,  supporting  splen- 
didly illuminated  Korans,  from  which 
the  mollah  in  charge  reads  chapters  at 
stated  times  in  the  day.  Some  of  these 
illuminations  surpass  in  exquisite  de- 
tail of  finish  and  color  anything  to  be 
seen  in  Europe,  and  the  finest  pages  of 
the  most  famous  mediaeval  missals  would 
look  coarse  beside  them. 

Besides  the  turbehs,  there  are  small 


burial-grounds  attached  to  many  of  the 
mosques,  2:)icturesque  little  places  filled 
with  diminutive  graves  and  irregular 
tomb-stones,  and  thickly  overgrown  with 
shrubs  and  rose-busLes.  It  is  not  the 
custom  in  Turkey  to  keep  graves  in  re- 
pair, and  the  monumental  stones,  being 
tall  and  slender  and  generally  cylindri- 
cal, soon  fall  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
leaning  in  every  direction  and  lending 
the  cemeteries  a  wild  and  fantastic  ap- 
pearance. Until  Mahmud  introduced 
the  fez,  the  headstones  of  men's  graves 
were  surmounted  by  carved  representa- 
tions of  turbans,  but  since  that  time  the 
fez  is  in  universal  use,  painted  scarlet 
when  new,  with  a  blue  tassel.  Upon  the 
column  below  the  cylinder  there  is  fre- 
quently a  long  inscription,  beginning 
with  an  invocation  to  God  or  a  verse  from 
the  Koran,  and  followed  by  a  short  ac- 
count of  the  dead  man's  life.  The  tomb- 
stones of  women  either  bear  no  symbol 
at  all,  or,  as  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  are  surmounted  by  a  sunflower  or 
something  in  the  nature  of  an  arabesque 
or  plant.  The  inscriptions  on  them  are 
almost  invariably  in  verse.  In  very  rare 
instances  persons  of  great  importance 
have  very  elaborate  monuments,  which 
are  usually  ugly  in  proportion  as  they  are 
intended  to  be  beautiful,  and  like  the 
others  are  allowed  to  fall  to  ruin.  In 
most  of  these  small  cemeteries  there  are 
narrow,  well-kept  walks  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  graves  themselves,  and  contrast- 
ing oddly  with  the  wild  growth  of  trees 
and  shrubbery  on  each  side.  Persons 
reputed  to  have  led  holy  lives  are  often 
buried,  especially  in  the  country,  in  soli- 
tary graves  surrounded  by  elaborate 
gratings  and  covered  by  roofs  or  domes, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  them 
brightly  illuminated  at  night  with  votive 
lamps,  like  the  tombs  of  saints  in  Catho- 
lic countries.  For  Mohammedans  not 
only  reverence  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
but  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  their  pray- 
ers and  intercessions.  It  is  a  common 
thing,  too,  to  see  the  shrubs  about  the 
graves  of  sainted  personages  covered 
with  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
scraps  of  rag,  torn  by  pilgrims  from  their 
garments  and  stuck  on  the  bushes  in  the 
belief  that  the  offering  will  preserve  the 
individual  from  sickness. 

But  the  most  picturesque  and  wild  of 
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all  the  places  of  burial  are  the  great 
cemeteries  without  the  walls.  Magnifi- 
cent cypresses  of  almost  fabulous  age 
overshadow  the  vast  area  occupied  by 
the  bodies  of  the  faithful,  casting  a  deep 
and  gloomy  shade  even  in  midday  in 
summer  ;  and  there  is  little  or  no  under- 
growth here,  for  the  cypress  does  not 
favor  other  plants.  As  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  in  every  direction,  there  is  an 
interminable  confusion  of  gray  tomb- 
stones, standing,  slanting,  and  lying  in 
every  possible  position  which  a  straight 
object  can  assume.  Here  and  there  at 
wide  intervals  a  spot  of  bright  color  is 
visible,  where  the  fez  on  a  man's  tomb- 
stone has  not  yet  lost  its  color  under  the 
weather.  The  place  is  gloomy  at  mid- 
day, uncanny  in  the  twilight,  and  ghostly 
at  night.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  Turks 
should  believe  in  ghosts,  ghouls,  vam- 
pires, and  every  conceivable  posthumous 
horror.  The  belief  in  these  things  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  deep-rooted  of 
popular  Turkish  superstitions,  and  the 
fatalistic  Mussulman,  who  would  readily 
face  death  in  any  shape,  would  tremble 
like  a  child  if  obliged  to  pass  through  a 
cemetery  at  night.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  burial-grounds  are  by  no  means  safe 
places,  especially  after  dark,  for  this  very 
superstition  makes  them  a  very  secure 
refuge  for  deserters  and  malefactors. 

But  in  spite  of  their  wild  and  gloomy 
aspect  and  ruinous  condition,  or  per- 
haps in  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things,  the  Turkish  cemetery  is  infi- 
nitely more  picturesque  than  the  Chris- 
tian churchyard,  with  its  abominably 
tasteless  monuments,  its  trim  salad-like 
flower  beds,  and  its  insipid  inscriptions 
— as  superior  in  interest  to  an  intelli- 
gent being  as  the  primaeval  forest  is  to 
the  creations  of  a  landscape  gardener. 
Modern  religious  art  seems  to  be  bad 
because  it  has  kept  pace  with  modern 
fashion,  an  error  of  which  the  Mussul- 
man cannot  be  accused.  There  is  some- 
thing incongruous  in  treating  dead  men 
like  books,  to  be  arranged  in  neat  order 
and  catalogued  as  volumes  are  in  a 
library.  No  one  who  clings  to  old- 
fashioned  ideas  can  conceive  of  finding 
rest  in  such  a  neat  and  business-like 
establishment  as  a  modern  Christian 
cemetery.  Since  we  do  not  believe  in 
the  worship  of  ancestors,  as  the  Chinese 


do,  and  since  those  of  us  who  believe 
in  a  future  state  are  convinced  that 
rest  and  reward  or  unrest  and  punish- 
ment are  for  the  soul  and  not  for  the 
body,  it  seems  both  foolish  and  wicked 
to  expend  enormous  sums  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  what  is  by  the  hypothesis 
utterly  worthless.  Better  to  lie  on  the 
mountain-side  under  the  sky,  or  to  be 
dropped  into  the  sea  with  a  weight  at 
one's  feet,  or  at  least  to  be  put  quietly 
away  without  expense — or  even  to  oc- 
cupy a  nameless  grave  under  the  Turk- 
ish cypresses,  than  to  be  the  prey  of 
the  modern  undertaker,  sexton,  marble- 
cutter,  and  municipality.  But,  after  all, 
though  death  be  a  matter  of  necessity, 
burial  will  always  be  a  matter  of  taste. 

I  have  hitherto  said  little  about  Pera, 
Galata,  and  the  thickly  populated  sub- 
urbs on  the  northern  side  of  the  Golden 
Horn.  The  ancient  city  of  the  Genoese 
never  formed  a  part  of  Constantinople, 
and  will  never  be  really  incorporated 
with  the  Turkish  capital.  It  is  true 
that  the  Sultan  now  lives  in  Yildiz 
Kiosk,  above  the  farther  end  of  Beshik 
Tash,  the  "cradle  stone,"  on  the  Bos- 
phorus,  and  the  presence  of  the  sover- 
eign has  naturally  attracted  a  great 
number  of  high  officials  to  the  neigh- 
borhood. But  Pera  and  Galata  are 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Christians  and 
Jews,  many  of  them  being  Europeans, 
and  the  aspect  of  the  streets  is  conse- 
quently far  less  Oriental  and  less  inter- 
esting. Pera,  as  everyone  knows,  is  the 
aristocratic  quarter,  in  which  the  Euro- 
pean Embassies  have  their  residences 
in  winter  and  v/here  successful  Levan- 
tine financiers  build  themselves  gor- 
geous palaces  in  the  midst  of  reeking 
slums.  As  for  Galata,  it  is  the  ferment- 
ing vat  of  the  scum  of  the  earth.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  in  any  city  in  the 
globe  such  an  iniquitous  population 
could  be  found  as  that  which  is  hud- 
dled together  by  the  water's  edge  from 
Kassim  Pasha  to  Tophane.  It  is  indeed 
an  interesting  region  to  the  student  of 
criminal  physiognomy,  for  the  lowest 
types  of  what  must  necessarily  be 
called  the  civilized  criminal  classes  fiU 
the  filthy  streets,  the  poisonous  lanes, 
and  the  reeking  liquor-shops,  the  terror 
of  the  Europeans  above  and  the  object 
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of  righteous  hatred  and  loathing  to  the 
Turks  on  the  other  side.  The  Greeks 
and  Armenians,  who  lead  a  sort  of  un- 
derground existence,  here  make  a  good 
living,  and  by  no  means  a  precarious 
one,  by  a  great  variety  of  evil  practices. 
Being  all  Christians,  they  all  claim  the 
protection  of  one  or  other  of  the  Euro- 
pean Embassies,  and  the  political  situa- 
tion of  Turkey  renders  it  practically 
impossible  for  the  Ottoman  authorities 
to  arrest  or  punish  one  of  these  male- 
factors, the  slightest  interference  with 
whose  liberty  might  at  once  be  made 
a  casus  belli  by  the  foreign  govern- 
ment whose  protection  he  would  claim. 
There  is  hardly  a  liquor-shop  in  Galata, 
and  there  are  few  even  among  the  more 
respectable  cafes  in  Pera,  in  which  a 
gambling  hell  is  not  kept  in  a  quiet 
room  at  the  back  of  the  establishment. 
K  the  visitor's  good  luck  survives  the 
ordeal  of  a  roulette  -  table  having  two 
zeros  and  nine  or  ten  numbers,  so  that 
he  actually  wins  something  that  he 
might  take  aw^ay  with  him,  the  estab- 
lishment has  at  its  disposal  a  private 
police  force  to  rob  him  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  cut  his  throat  so  soon  as  he 
makes  for  the  door. 

As  for  Scutari,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Bosphorus,  it  is  a  city  of  a  very 
different  type.  The  Turk  is  an  Asiatic, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  two  con- 
tinents distinguishes  very  clearly  be- 
tween the  tw^o.  There  are  compara- 
tively few  Christians  on  the  Asian  side, 
and  the  houses  which  line  the  quiet 
streets  show  by  their  latticed  window^s 
that  they  are  inhabited  by  Mussulmans. 
There  is  a  certain  air  of  peace,  if  not  of 
prosperity,  about  Scutari,  which  is  very 
restful  after  the  crowded  bazaars  of 
Stamboul  and  the  choking  slums  of 
Galata.  There  are  few  people  in  the 
streets,  the  carriages  are  old  and  shab- 
by, and  in  the  country,  if  not  in  Scu- 
tari itself,  these  are  outnumbered  by 
the  primaeval  ox-carts — low,  long-bodied 
conveyances  upon  clumsy  wheels,  any 
one  of  them  big  enough  to  transport  a 
whole  family  with  its  belongings.  One 
often  sees  these  family  parties.  The 
women  and  children,  the  former  more 
closely  veiled  than  in  Stamboul,  sit 
close  together  side  by  side  from  end  to 
end,  the  paterfamilias  generally  squat- 


ting by  himself  at  the  tail  of  the  cart. 
His  expression  resembles  that  of  the 
European  father  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances— a  combination  of  anxiety, 
weariness,  and  shyness  by  no  means 
becoming  to  the  solemn  Oriental  face. 
The  women,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
intensely  interested  in  the  sights  and 
incidents  of  the  journey,  and  look  long- 
ingly at  your  light  carriage  as  you  drive 
swiftly  by.  But  there  is  not  much  to 
be  seen  in  Scutari,  unless  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  climb  the  steep  hill  for 
the  sake  of  the  really  magnificent  view 
obtained  there. 

Kadi  Keui,  the  ancient  Chalcedon,  is 
a  much  more  interesting  place,  is  more 
pleasantly  situated,  and,  moreover,  af- 
fords an  attraction  in  the  shape  of  a 
Turkish  theatre,  the  only  one  existing 
in  Constantinople  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  play-house  is  a  ilimsy  con- 
struction of  boards  at  the  end  of  the 
broad  meadow  behind  the  town,  the 
scenery  is  sketchy,  the  music  abomina- 
ble, and  the  audience  consists  entirely 
of  men.  But  the  establishment  is 
owned  and  managed  by  a  first-rate 
comic  actor,  a  Turk  of  the  Turks,  who, 
if  he  were  well  supported,  would  do 
credit  to  any  stage  in  the  world.  There 
are  not  more  than  two  or  three  perform- 
ances a  week,  which  take  place  entirely 
by  daylight,  and  it  is  the  practice  of 
the  theatre  to  await  the  convenience  of 
the  audience  before  ringing  up  the  cur- 
tain. Though  the  building  is  of  the 
nature  of  tinder,  everyone  smokes  per- 
petually, and  as  usual  W'here  Turks  are 
gathered  together,  the  ice-cream  vender 
and  the  coffee  seller  are  constantly  in 
demand.  The  action  of  the  pieces  is 
located  in  more  or  less  mythical  Eastern 
countries,  and  the  plays  depend  entirely 
for  their  success  upon  the  talent  of 'the 
acting  manager  and  proprietor.  But 
even  for  one  unacquainted  with  the 
language,  his  acting  is  worth  seeing. 

Beyond  Kadi  Keui,  on  the  Sea  of 
Marmora,  and  in  full  view  of  the  Islands 
of  the  Princes,  lies  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  in  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood. The  Fenar  Bagche,  the  Light- 
house Garden,  is  a  lovely  grove  at  the 
seaward  end  of  a  narrow  tongue  of 
land.  In  successive  ages  the  ancient 
plane-trees  have  overshadowed  a  temple 
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of  Hera,  a  summer  palace  of  Justinian, 
and  the  wild  flowers  which  have  over- 
grown the  foundations  of  both.  Here 
in  the  hot  summer  the  sea-breeze  blows 
perpetually  ;  the  Greek  fishermen  dry 
their  nets  in  the  sun  and  rest  in  the 
shade  ;  and  in  the  "  Bay  of  Reeds,"  be- 
tween the  point,  and  the  fashionable 
Moda  Burnu,  a  few  yachts  and  pleasure- 
boats  ride  lazily  at  anchor. 

This  side  is  rapidly  outdoing  the  Bos- 
phorus  in  the  public  estimation  as  a 
summer  residence,  and  the  land  is  ris- 
ing very  quickly  in  value.  The  air  is 
dryer,  and  in  the  evening  there  is  not 
what  the  guides  call  the  "cold  draught " 
from  the  Black  Sea.  The  shore  has  but 
one  defect,  the  almost  total  absence  of 
trees,  except  at  such  points  as  Moda 
Burnu  and  Fenar  Bagche. 

Of  the  Bosphorus  itself  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  speak  within  these  narrow 
limits.  There  is  a  great  difference  in 
opinion  in  regard  to  its  beauty,  but  for 
my  part  I  do  not  think  it  compares  with 
the  Gulf  of  Naples  or  with  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Crimea.  An  irreverent 
American  recently  said  that  the  Bos- 
phorus was  like  the  Lake  of  Como 
drawn  through  a  keyhole.  This  is 
doubtless  an  exaggeration,  but  it  is  not 
without  a  foundation  of  truth.  The 
massive  towers  of  Kumeli  and  Anadoli 
Hissar,  the  European  and  Asiatic  castles 
of  Mehemet  H.,  are  imposing  and  pict- 
uresque, and  the  current  of  the  Bos- 
phorus runs  between  them  at  a  rate 
which  has  earned  it  the  name  of  the 
"Devil's  Stream."  But  there  is  little 
else  that  has  any  claim  to  be  called 
grand  between  Scutari  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Black  Sea.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  shores  are  crowded  with  villages, 
villas,  and  dwellings  of  every  descrip- 
tion from  the  Imperial  Palaces  of  Dolma 
Bagche  and  Beylerbey  to  the  humble 
fishermen's  huts  below  Anadoli  Kavak. 
Until  lately  the  Bosphorus  was  exclu- 
sively and  especially  considered  the  fash- 
ionable summer-resort  of  Ministers  of 
State,  Ambassadors,  and  rich  Greeks ; 
but,  as  has  been  already  said,  it  is  now 
losing  its  prestige  in  favor  of  Moda 
Burnu  and  the  Islands  of  the  Princes. 
Nevertheless  it  has  a  charm  and  enchant- 
ment  of  its  own.  The  low  undulating 
hills   are   covered  with  gardens,   many 


beautiful  buildings  rise  from  the  water's 
edge,  and  the  water  itself  is  crowded 
with  craft  of  all  sorts.  There  is  little 
to  distinguish  one  village  from  the  next, 
though  there  are  a  few  points  of  espe- 
cial beauty,  such  as  the  Valley  of  the 
Blue  Water — called  by  Europeans  the 
"  Sweet  Waters  of  Asia,"  where  the  Turks 
congregate  on  Friday  afternoons,  as  at 
Kiathane,  with  their  wives  and  families 
and  cigarettes — Therapia,  Buyukdere, 
and  the  Valley  of  Roses.  At  Buyuk- 
dere, which  means  "the  great  valley," 
the  Belgrade  forest  begins,  stretching 
away  for  many  miles  to  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  as  wild  and  beautiful  a 
tract  of  woodland  as  can  be  imagined. 

There  are  good  roads  through  it 
in  many  directions,  and  many  bridle 
paths,  over  which  one  may  ride  thirty 
miles  on  a  summer's  afternoon,  almost 
without  leaving  the  shade  ;  and  if  one 
cares  for  contrasts — which  after  all  are 
the  levers  whereby  beauty  moves  the 
world — one  may  find  them  here. 

It  is  toward  four  o'clock  as  you 
mount,  and  the  quay  of  Buyukdere  is 
beginning  to  be  crowded  again ;  the 
steamers  are  coming  and  going  to  and 
from  the  pier,  and  the  white-shirted 
Kaikjis  are  alert  for  passengers  ;  the 
Persian  merchants  are  beginning  to  un- 
roll their  carpets  for  sale  under  the 
trees  ;  a  dozen  smart  saddle-horses  are 
led  up  and  down  by  Turkish  grooms, 
the  itinerant  barber  is  shaving  the  head 
of  a  boatman  in  a  shady  corner,  and  the 
ice-cream  seller  yells  "dondurma  kai- 
mak."  Out  on  the  blue  water  three  or 
four  white-sailed  cutters  belonging  to 
idle  diplomatists  are  slowly  beating  up 
against  wind  and  current,  and  the  smell 
of  warm  roses  floats  out  through  the 
gates  of  the  Russian  Embassy  garden. 
You  ride  aw^ay  from  it  all,  through  the 
narrow  little  street  beyond,  between  the 
shops  of  the  butchers  and  bakers  and 
grain- sellers,  to  the  broad  Meidan.  Up 
to  the  right  through  the  valley,  then, 
and  away  into  the  mysterious  forest, 
till  you  have  left  it  all  behind  you — 
Stamboul,  the  Bosphorus,  the  Greeks, 
the  Turks,  the  Armenians,  and  the  di- 
plomatists. And  at  last,  if  you  ride 
far,  you  will  come  out  when  the  sun  is 
low  upon  a  bleak  moor  which  ends  sud- 
denly with  the  sharp  precipice  of  a  per- 
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pendicular  cliff.  There  you  may  dis- 
mount from  your  horse  and  stand  by 
the  iniins  which  once  were  the  house  of 
exiled  Ovid,  gazing  out  upon  the  pale 
waves  of  the  lonely  sea,  and  dreaming, 
perhaps,  of  the  land  no  longer  distant 


from  you  now,  which  was  the  cradle  of 
all  those  races,  good  and  bad,  that  have 
struggled,  and  struggle  still,  and  will 
strive  for  ages  yet,  over  the  world's 
great  bone  of  contention — Constanti- 
nople. 


DEEP  WATERS. 

By  IV.  G.  van  Tassel  Siitphen. 

Death  could  not  come  between  us  two  : 
What  fear  of  death  could  be. 

If  thou,  its  shadow  passing  through, 
But  turned  and  looked  at  me  ? 

Nor  yet  could  pain  the  vision  dim 
With  misty  blur  of  tears  ; 

The  cup  now  clouded  to  the  brim, 
For  him  who  drinketh,  clears. 

Deep  waters  could  not  quench  the  light. 

The  tender  light  that  lies. 
Like  splendor  of  the  Northern  night, 

In  thy  unquestioning  eyes. 
Though  wide  the  wild,  unfurrowed  sea. 

Though  high  the  skylark  sings. 
My  love  should  build  a  bridge  to  thee, 

My  heart  should  find  its  wings. 


I  could  not  miss  thee  in  the  throng, 

Nor  pass  thy  dw^elling-place. 
No  noise  of  war  could  drown  thy  song, 
,    Nor  darkness  veil  thy  face. 
With  thee  to  mount  from  earth  to  sky. 

With  thee  in  dust  to  sleep  ; 
What  height  for  love  could  be  too  high. 

Or  depth  for  love  too  deep  ? 


AN   INCORRIGIBLE   POET. 


By  Bliss  Perry. 


T  was  the  very  end  of 
summer,  and  there 
were  yellowing  leaves 
upon  the  lower 
branches  of  the  birch- 
es that  lined  a  narrow 
valley  in  the  Vosges. 
But  not  a  leaf  was  stirring  in  the  dead 
air  of  the  late  forenoon,  and  Philander 
Atkinson,  American  poet,  climbed  slow- 
ly and  with  some  weariness  along  the 
bed  of  the  shrunken  stream.  He  was 
thinner  than  three  years  before,  when  he 
had  had  that  strange  talk  with  his  friend 
Darnel,  and  had  shortly  after  sailed 
for  Europe  without  even  bidding  Darnel 
good-by.  This  last  June  the  fever  had 
clutched  him  at  Capri.  All  through 
July  and  August  he  had  lain  in  a  hospi- 
tal on  the  hill-slope  above  Naples,  and 
it  was  only  within  two  weeks  that  he 
had  felt  able  to  get  North  again,  and  to 
try  a  walking-trip,  by  easy  stages,  in 
lower  Alsace.  To-day  he  shifted  his 
knapsack  restlessly.  The  glare  of  the 
sun  made  him  dizzy  after  a  while  and 
he  wondered  if  he  had  quite  thrown  off 
the  fever. 

Just  then  the  valley  narrowed  to  a 
gorge  ;  the  birches  and  the  sunlight  fell 
away  together,  and  the  shadow  of  huge 
fir-trees  blackened  the  creeping  surface 
of  a  pool.  At  its  head  the  streamlet 
slipped  almost  noiselessly  over  bright- 
beaded  moss,  at  its  foot  the  overflow 
trickled  away  again  beneath  an  arch  of 
heavy  masonry,  while  right  and  left 
through  the  sombre  firs  stretched  a 
Roman  wall.  Rome  again !  Atkinson 
threw  off  his  knapsack  and  drank  of 
the  shadowed  water,  then  lay  back  list- 
lessly against  the  gray  wall.  Rome 
again ! 

There  was  no  escaping  her.     Wher- 


ever he  had  wandered  in  Europe  he  had 
found  the  arch  or  the  road,  the  word  or 
law,  that  spoke  still  of  the  world's  mis- 
tress.    When  he  first  landed  he  scarce- 
ly thought  of  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries.    A   sudden  legacy  had  set   him 
free  from  the  pretence  of  calling  himself 
a  lawyer,  and  he  had  taken  passage  for 
Germany  with  the  duplicate  proofs  of 
his  first  volume  of  verses  in  his  bag. 
To  the  second  edition,  issued  the  follow- 
ing autumn,  he  had  added  "  In  Heine's 
Land,"  poems  on  German  themes.     For 
the  Muses  had  been  gracious  to  Pliilan- 
der,  and  keeping  him  far  from  the  Ger- 
mandom  of  lecture-rooms  and  barracks, 
had  sent  him  into  Thuringia  and  the 
Hartz,  the  Black  Forest  and  the  Bavarian 
Alps,  the  last  refuge-places  of  Romance. 
Critical  notices  of  "  In  Heine's  Land  " 
which  reached  him  from  time  to  time 
praised  the  advance  upon  the  cleverness, 
the  mere  brightness,  of  his  earlier  verse. 
His  touch  was  certainly  softer,  and  now 
and  then  he  struck  a  deeper  note  than 
had  been  his  wont  since  he  began  to 
publish.     In  Bavaria  he  always  went  to 
church.     An   old   priest   who   was   his 
companion  for  a  week  at  a  Salzburg  inn 
thought  him  ripe  for  conversion,  and 
Atkinson  did  indeed  come  to  the  convic- 
tion that  some  of  his  walk  and  conversa- 
tion with  Darnel  in  New  York  had  been 
rather  godless.     A  new  world  of  emo- 
tional life  opened  before  him.     He  com- 
prehended instinctively,  as  he  thought, 
such  apparently  separate  phenomena  as 
the  South  German  peasant,  the  early 
drawings  of  Diirer,  and  the  heart-break- 
ing  change   of  key  in  Heine's   songs. 
Back  of  the  thirteenth  century  his  mind 
rarely  wandered,  nor  very  far  forward 
into   the   nineteenth,   and   he   thought 
seriously  of  renting  a  couple  of  rooms 
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in  Marburg  Castle  and  settling  down 
to  the  new  dream  of  his  life,  the  revivi- 
fication of  romantic  poetry. 

Then,  one  restless  day,  he  promised  a 
friend,  a  young  Australian  painter,  to 
spend  the  next  winter  on  the  Nile.  It 
was  an  evil  hour  for  Philander,  and  the 
guardian  Muses  must  have  slept.  Lit- 
tle by  little  the  North  faded  from  his 
mind  :  its  art,  its  serious  faith,  his  own 
imaginative  impulse  —  all  these  grew 
unreal  under  the  Egyptian  sky.  But 
he  never  wrote  such  facile  verse  as 
on  the  deck  of  the  dhahabiyeh,  pipe  in 
mouth,  with  the  Australian  forever  in- 
terrupting him  to  discuss  color-values. 
He  discovered  that  three  or  four  dozen 
Arabic  words  enlarged  his  rhyme-list 
marvellously,  and  that  his  readers  liked 
that  sort  of  thing.  "  Oriental  Overtones," 
a  collection  that  his  publishers  issued  in 
the  spring  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  the 
cover  ornamented  with  a  pink  camel 
squatting  before  a  blue  pyramid,  was 
lauded  for  its  gorgeous  imagery  and 
sonorous  diction,  and  netted  poor  Phi- 
lander in  the  first  six  months  the  mu- 
nificent sum  of  twenty  -  seven  dollars 
and  a  half.  Poo.r  Philander — for  the 
Australian  told  him  that  the  "  Over- 
tones "  were  "  rot,"  and  he  knew  it  well 
enough  himself. 

They  parted  in  Syria,  the  American 
journeying  westward,  along  a  Roman 
road.  But  he  lingered  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  for  here  he  made 
new  discoveries  in  himself.  He  found 
a  sense  of  beauty  impatient  of  mystery 
or  awe,  a  feeling  for  the  harmony  of 
line,  a  satisfaction  in  subtleties  of  light 
and  shade.  He  gazed  at  blue  water 
and  volcanic  headland  and  graying  tem- 
ple until  he  felt  that  his  eye  was  right 
at  last.  An  enthusiasm  for  the  classics, 
forgotten  since  his  school-days,  awoke 
in  him.  There  was  no  use  in  trying  to 
write  like  Byron  or  even  like  IJhland, 
but  he  really  thought,  after  two  months 
in  Sicily,  that  he  could  imitate  Theocri- 
tus. At  least  he  translated  Theocritus, 
then  turned  to  Virgil  and  Horace  again, 
steadied  his  sense  of  form,  trained  him- 
self into  a  cool  paganism  of  temper,  and 
wrote  verses  delicate  yet  firm  in  outline 
as  the  sculptures  on  a  sarcophagus. 
Henceforward  he  determined  to  be  a 
classicist,  to  restrict  the  quantity  of  his 


poetry,  to  be  less  lavish  with  its  hues, 
less  individual  in  its  form,  but  to  aim 
at  perfection.  He  quite  outgrew,  as  he 
supposed,  that  transient  medisevalism. 
His  dreams  went  backward  to  the  love- 
ly Grseco-Roman  world,  and  forward  too, 
for  one  day,  on  the  rocks  at  Capri,  he 
saw  more  clearly  than  ever  before  what 
might,  with  good  fortune,  be  his  place 
among  twentieth-century  poets.  And 
the  next  day  the  fever  took  him.  Rome 
and  Sicily,  Marburg  and  the  Nile,  alter- 
nated with  one  another  in  his  delirium 
for  weeks  and  weeks,  while  the  sisters 
of  the  hospital  counted  quiet  prayers 
for  him,  pagan  as  he  was. 

It  was  of  all  this  that  Philander  w^as 
thinking,  as  he  lay  there  in  the  Alsatian 
valley,  w^th  his  head  against  a  Roman 
wall.  The  coolness  of  the  place  was  in- 
finitely restful,  and  the  fir-forest  brought 
back  many  an  outworn  dream.  He 
watched  the  eddies  of  the  pool  circle 
away  from  a  broad  rock  that  lay  mid- 
stream, its  top  almost  touched  by  the 
stealthy  water,  and  thought  of  the  folk- 
lore of  the  North,  the  stories  of  Undine 
and  of  the  water-sprites,  the  maidens  of 
the  spring  and  nymphs  of  the  wave,  and 
thence  his  mind  wandered  aimlessly  to 
the  sea-goddesses  of  the  South.  Scarce- 
ly could  he  keep  his  eyelids  apart,  so 
drowsy  had  he  grown,  and  he  smiled 
drowsily  at  his  own  fancies,  and  wished 
the  fever  had  left  his  head  steadier  for 
these  long  mornings  in  the  Alsatian  sun. 

All  at  once  she  was  there — her  feet 
just  free  from  the  clear  ripples  which 
washed  that  broad  rock  in  the  middle 
of  the  pool,  the  water  still  trickling  from 
her  glistening  limbs  and  luminous  body, 
and  dripping  from  her  upraised  arms 
as  she  knotted  her  wet  yellow  hair. 
Then  she  leaned  forward,  mth  fingers 
clasped  about  her  rounded  knees,  her 
friendly  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  Philander, 
and  a  slight,  inscrutable  smile  upon  the 
full  contented  lips. 

"  My  brother  " — she  said,  and  he  knew 
her  at  that  word,  and  his  breath  came 
slower.  It  was  no  maiden  of  the  spring, 
nor  wave-born  goddess  of  the  doves  ;  she 
was  the  calm  Classic  Muse  whose  in- 
spiration he  had  sought  at  many  a  lone- 
ly place  and  quiet  hour  on  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean. 
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"Shall  I  tell  you  something,  my 
brother?  I  have  known  you  a  lon^r 
while,  ever  since  that  day  at  Brindisi, 
when  you  thought  you  turned  your  back 
forever  on  the  North.  I  pitied  you  at 
Capri  for  your  fruitless  gazing  across 
the  water,  and  I  wished  to  come  to  you 
in  3^our  fever,  while  the  black-robed  sis- 
ters were  asleep.  But  it  is  better  that 
I  waited  until  now.  Do  you  not  know, 
poor  boy,  that  it  is  all  in  vain  that  you 
seek  me  ?  You  were  born  too  late,  and 
I,  who  am  very  old — you  need  not  smile 
— know  very  well  that  no  hour  comes 
twice,  not  even  to  us  of  the  timeless 
world.  There  were  two  men  in  this 
century  of  yours  who  might  perhaps 
have  given  themselves  to  me  utterly. 
One  was  a  Jew  boy  who  fell  in  love  with 
his  cousin  and  broke  his  heart,  so  that 
I  could  not  teach  him  a  single  note, 
though  he  and  I  sat  together  one  noon 
in  the  Hartz  forest,  and  he  used  to  cry 
out  for  me  passionately  now  and  then. 
The  other  was  a  tall  Englishman  whose 
heart  was  troubled  about  his  God,  so 
that  he  could  look  at  me  only  for  a 
moment,  though  I  drew  near  him  more 
than  once  in  the  high  Alps.  They  were 
born  too  late,  like  you,  and  into  a  world 
which  is  not  mine.  But  what  matters 
it  ?  Each  to  his  own  world.  Why  do 
you  give  yourself  the  fever  ?  I  love 
you,  my  brother  of  this  strange  new 
age,  but  you  must  never  try  to  behold 
me  any  more.  You  have  your  own 
world,  and  I  am  told  it  is  a  brave  one  : 
why  do  you  look  back  ?  " 

Atkinson  opened  his  eyes  slowly. 
The  streamlet  was  still  murmuring  over 
the  moss,  but  no  voice  mingled  with  its 
tune  ;  upon  the  broad  rock  a  gray  bird 
was  tilting,  and  the  beautiful  nude  form 
no  longer  gleamed  against  the  brown 
shadows.  He  sprang  to  his  feet.  His 
head  felt  strangely  clear.  The  dizziness 
had  gone,  as  if  the  lingering  Italian 
fever  had  been  exorcised  by  his  draught 
from  the  mountain  stream,  but  a  las- 
situde had  taken  its  place.  He  knew 
he  had  been  dreaming,  yet  he  felt  ten 
years  older  than  when  he  had  flung 
himself  down  against  that  lichen-cov- 
ered wall.  Something  was  broken  in 
him.  He  remembered  each  syllable  that 
had  fallen  from  those  musical,  sensuous 


lips,  and  for  an  instant  his  own  heart 
lay  open  before  him  as  the  water-deeps. 
The  dream-divinity  was  right :  no  hour 
comes  twice.  The  hour  for  that  fair 
Grseco-Roman  world  was  2)ast,  and  not 
even  a  poet  could  bring  it  back  again, 
or  strive  to  tarry  in  it  save  to  his  own 
hurt.  How  blind  he  had  been,  ever 
since  that  day  at  Brindisi ! 

Mechanically  he  shouldered  his  knap- 
sack, and  started  up  the  valley.  His 
feet  stumbled  once  and  again  upon  the 
narrow  path,  and  he  wondered  if  he  had 
strength  enough  to  finish  the  climb  to 
Ueber-See-und-Thal — a  famous  monas- 
teiy  once,  then  a  convent,  but  half  secu- 
larized now  and  become  a  show-place. 
The  rocky  wall  of  the  gorge  kej)t  crowd- 
ing closer  upon  the  thin  stream,  sliding 
inertly  from  pool  to  pool.  The  air  was 
heavy  with  balsamic  odors ;  at  eveiy 
turn  in  the  path  there  was  something  to 
remind  Philander  of  that  world  of 
romance  which  had  so  long  held  him 
captive.  It  was  like  getting  home 
again.  Here  was  a  hollow  under  the 
cliffs  tit  for  a  Siegfried's  dragon  ;  there 
a  lonely  rock-walled  glade  like  the  one 
in  the  incantation  scene  of  "  Der  Frei- 
schiitz."  Airs  of  operas,  bits  of  poetry, 
whimsical  legends,  slipped  back  into 
his  mind  as  if  they  had  never  been 
absent  from  it.  As  he  neared  the  val- 
ley's head  there  was  a  view  backward 
through  the  jagged  fir-trees,  past  the 
sunlit  hazy  slopes  of  birch  and  beech, 
and  out  upon  the  wide  Bhine-plain, 
misty  even  in  high  noon ;  and  there  was 
a  charm,  a  mysterious  fascination  about 
it  all,  after  those  clear,  pale  distances 
in  Italy ! 

But  he  was  too  weary  to  stand  look- 
ing, and  pushed  on  across  the  hot  pas- 
ture-land and  up  to  the  walls  of  the 
Ueber-See-und-Thal.  The  path  led  him 
close  to  the  door  of  the  lower  chapel, 
and  he  loosened  his  knapsack  and  went 
in.  His  guide-book  had  told  him  that 
the  chapel  to  Mary  of  the  Fir-tree  was 
very  old,  yet  he  was  scarcely  prepared 
for  the  crudeness  and  simplicity  that 
marked  the  interior,  as  his  eye  grew 
accustomed  to  its  twilight.  The  sand- 
stone statue  of  the  Virgin  belonged  to 
the  earliest  period  of  Northern  sculpt- 
ure ;  the  black  font  was  worn  deeply 
at    the    side    by   centuries    of    finger- 
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touches  ;  the  i*ude  benches  of  darkened 
pine  were  soiled  with  the  candle-drip- 
pings of  Alsatian  pilgrims.  Faith  was 
still  unshaken  in  this  nook  of  the  Vos- 
ges.  Before  the  tawdry,  pitiful  altar 
was  crouching  an  old  woman,  her  face 
bowed  to  her  knees,  her  crooked  fingers 
trembling  over  her  rosary ;  and  the 
huge  stone  pillar  by  the  door,  built 
when  Barbarossa  was  a  child,  was  hung 
around  with  votive  offerings — poor  little 
tin  figures  of  broken  limbs,  and  waxen 
hearts,  and  yellowing  slips  of  paper  la- 
boriously written  with  "  Pray  for  Me," 
"  Pray  for  Us,"  "  Dear  Mary  of  the  Fir- 
tree,  I  am  Thankful."  Philander  mur- 
mured the  words  softly  to  himself,  be- 
fore he  went  out. 

A  few  sisters  of  the  suppressed  relig- 
ious order  had  been  allowed  to  remain 
at  Ueber-See-und-Thal  to  provide  for 
the  wants  of  the  pilgrims  and  sight- 
seers, and  the  American  was  shown  to 
the  refectory  and  served  with  a  din- 
ner of  boiled  beef  and  turnips,  with 
black  bread  and  the  white  wine  of 
Oberhausbergen.  The  nun  who  waited 
upon  him  had  a  round,  childish  face, 
with  eyes  serious  as  a  Madonna's  and  of 
a  brown  that  he  had  never  seen  outside 
of  the  Black  Forest.  She  spoke  French 
badly.  Philander  watched  her,  and  as 
he  finished  the  simple  meal,  pointed  to 
the  open  door  of  the  refectory. 

Far  below  was  the  Rhine,  and  beyond 
it,  almost  hidden  in  the  haze,  there  were 
dim  mountain  lines. 

"That  is  the  Hornisgrtinde  over 
there,  is  it  not  ?  "  he  asked,  in  the  Black 
Forest  dialect. 

A  startled  look  came  into  her  eyes,  and 
her  grave  mouth  grew  curiously  wistful. 

"  Certainly,"  she  answered,  in  the 
same  drawling  gutturals,  without  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  his  hand.  "  That 
is  the  Hornisgrtinde."  She  paused  a 
moment  in  embarrassment.  "  I  thought 
you  were  not  French.  The  gentleman 
is  an  American." 

"  But  I  have  lived  in  the  Black  For- 
est," asserted  Philander,  "  for  months 
and  months." 

"  And  I  was  born  there."  She  glanced 
toward  the  doorway  now,  as  if  scarcely 
conscious  of  the  stranger's  presence. 

"  I  was  sure  of  it.  And  how  came 
you  here  ?  " 


He  had  gone  too  far.  She  turned  to 
him,  almost  with  terror. 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  cried.  "  You  must 
not  ask.  I  have  been  here  a  long  time, 
and — I  am  very  happy." 

Philander  lifted  his  eyebrows.  "  Do 
you  mean  that  ?  "  he  remarked,  quietly. 

For  answer  she  looked  away  from 
him,  and  gathered  up  the  empty  dishes 
without  a  word. 

When  she  returned  she  brought  his 
coffee,  and  spoke  French. 

"  Would  Monsieur  not  prefer  to  take 
coffee  upon  the  terrace  ?  The  view  is 
very  beautiful,  and  people  come  a  long 
distance  to  see  it." 

He  rose  and  walked  to  the  doorway, 
the  nun  following  with  a  sugar-bowl 
and  a  tiny  flask  of  chartreuse.  The 
blazing  sunlight  made  him  hesitate. 
He  turned  irresolutely,  and  took  a  long 
look  at  the  cool,  dim  refectoiy,  with 
its  dark  oak  timbers  and  whitewashed 
walls,  and  at  the  Black  Forest  woman, 
with  her  calm  eyes — and  her  mask  of 
French — and  her  unknown  history. 

"  Why  do  you  look  back  ?  "  she  asked, 
naively. 

Philander  was  strangely  moved; 
those  were  the  very  words  spoken  by 
the  smiling  goddess  of  his  moraing 
dream  ;  but  could  he  not  linger  even  in 
the  shadow-land  of  Romance  ?  He  made 
no  answer. 

"  There  is  a  breeze  under  the  linden 
by  the  north  door,"  she  went  on,  "and 
there   are   tables   there.     I   will   show 

He  followed,  without  noticing  whither 
she  was  taking  him.  "  There,  Mon- 
sieur," she  said,  "  here  is  the  coffee,  and 
the  sugar,  and  the  liqueur,  and — "  in 
a  lower  voice — "here  are  some  Ameri- 
cans— adieu ! " 

Philander  raised  his  eyes.  It  was 
too  late  to  retreat,  and  besides  he  rec- 
ognized Virginia  Johnson,  a  former  ta- 
ble companion  at  the  boarding-house 
on  Twelfth  Street.  She  was  a  student 
at  the  Art  League  then,  on  the  eve  of 
going  to  Paris. 

"Why,  Mr.  Atkinson!"  she  cried, 
dropping  the  illustrated  paper  she  was 
perusing,  and  putting  out  her  hand 
joyfully,  "this  is  delightful." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Atkinson,  rescu- 
ing   her    paper    from     its    dangerous 
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proximity  to  her  coffee-cup.  "  You 
still  read  Life,  I  see." 

"  Of  course.  '  While  there's  Life, 
there's  hope.'  Do  you  remember  the 
triolet?  Or  have  we  forgotten  our 
humble  beginnings,  sir  ?  " 

It  seemed  natural  to  have  Virginia 
Johnson  chaff  him. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  haven't  forgotten. 
That  triolet  in  Life  was  the  first  thing 
of  mine  to  be  accepted,  and  I  have 
never  doubted  that  it  was  your  thumb- 
nail sketch  that  made  them  take  it. 
And — excuse  me — wasn't  that  your  first 
acceptance  too  ?  And  the  week  it  came 
out  you  got  the  number  first  and  gave 
it  to  me  at  dinner,  with  '  While  there's 
Life,  there's  hope  '  marked  in  red." 

She  bowed  with  mock  gravity.  "You 
deserve  your  fame,  Mr.  Atkinson.  You 
are  loyal  to  that  dear  old  boarding- 
house.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
father." 

An  elderly  gentleman  in  gray,  with  a 
felt  hat  pushed  well  back  upon  his  bald 
head,  laid  down  his  newspaper  and  set 
his  eyeglasses  higher  upon  his  nose. 

"This  is  Mr.  Atkinson,  papa — Mr. 
Philander  Atkinson."  She  repeated 
the  words  impressively,  as  if  hoping 
that  her  father  would  recognize  a  name 
already  distinguished  in  the  world  of 
minor  poetry.  But  Mr.  Johnson  shook 
hands  in  utter  innocence  of  the  honor 
conferred  upon  him,  and  was  conscious 
only  of  the  pleasure  in  meeting  a  fel- 
low-citizen. 

"Glad  to  know  you,"  he  said.  "I 
tell  you  it  seems  good  to  find  an  Ameri- 
can over  here.  Haven't  seen  one  since 
we  left  Heidelberg  ;  there  were  lots  of 
'em  there.  That  was  a  week  ago, 
wasn't  it,  Virginia  ?  " 

"  Three  days,"  replied  the  girl,  smil- 
ing. 

"Well,  it's  long  enough,  anyhow. 
There  are  nice  places  here  in  Europe, 
Mr.  Atkinson,  but  a  man  gets  kind  of 
lonesome,  doesn't  he  ?  " 

"Sometimes,"  admitted  Atkinson, 
putting  a  lump  of  sugar  into  his  coffee. 

"  Exactly.  I  should  say  he  did ! 
My  daughter,  now,  has  been  over  here 
five  years,  and  says  she  hasn't  been 
homesick  once.  I  don't  understand 
it ; "  and  he  shook  his  bald  head  dubi- 
ously. 


"  Papa  has  been  away  from  New  Jer- 
sey exactly  five  weeks,"  commented 
Miss  Johnson.  "  We  have  made  I 
don't  know  how  many  business  calls  on 
woollen  manufacturers — what  comical 
times  we  have  had  ! — and  now  I  want 
him  to  go  to  Normandy  for  a  month — 
to  see  some  of  the  places  where  I've 
sketched,  you  know— and  he  insists 
upon  our  taking  the  steamer  next  Sat- 
urda}^  Can't  you  talk  to  him,  Mr.  At- 
kinson ?  " 

The  man  of  woollens  smiled  imper- 
turbably,  and  took  out  a  couple  of  ci- 
gars. "I  wish  you'd  try  one  of  those," 
he  said.  "I  brought  over  a  couple  of 
boxes  ;  Virginia  has  been  managing  the 
custom-house  end  of  it.  And  here's  a 
Sun,  if  you  like  ;  we  got  our  papers  at 
Mtihlhausen  last  night,  and  haven't  had 
time  to  read  'em  until  now.  Nine  days 
from  New  York  to  Mtihlhausen  isn't  so 
bad,  eh  ?  " 

But  Philander  declined  the  newspa- 
per. The  talk  drifted  to  Miss  Virginia's 
art-studies  in  Paris,  and  by  and  by  Mr. 
Johnson  dropped  out  of  it,  and  buried 
himself  contentedly  in  the  New  York 
stock  quotations.  Atkinson  found  him- 
self studying  the  girl  curiously  as  she 
chatted  on.  Was  she  the  little  Miss 
Johnson  of  five  years  back,  who  used  to 
come  in  from  Newark  for  five  days  in 
the  week,  and  spar  with  Darnel  and 
himself  at  dinner  -  time  ?  She  must 
have  been  barely  eighteen  then,  but  had 
already  learned  to  manage  her  gray  eyes 
with  absolute  accuracy  and  irreproach- 
able composure.  She  had  been  on  fire 
for  Art,  but  as  to  everything  else  cool  as 
a  woman  of  thirty.  When  Philander's 
triolet,  illustrated  with  her  sketch,  had 
been  accepted  by  Life,  he  had  grown 
distinctly  sentimental  over  their  joint 
production,  but  she  laughed  him  down 
to  a  prose  level  in  no  time,  and  pock- 
eted her  half  of  the  eight  dollars  mth 
a  most  professional  air.  There  was  no 
nonsense.  Darnel  had  once  remarked 
oracularl}^,  about  Virginia  Johnson ;  and 
when  her  father  sent  her  to  Paris,  even 
the  most  acrimonious  woman  among 
the  Twelfth  Street  boarders  found  noth- 
ing to  criticise  in  her  conduct,  and  could 
not  help  wishing  her  well. 

And  this,  Atkinson  reflected,  as  he 
watched  the  radiant  creature  opposite 
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him,  was  little  Miss  Johnson  !  She  was 
grown  taller  now  and  more  womanly  in 
figure  ;  her  hair  was  clone  w^  differ- 
ently, as  far  as  the  Paris  hat  would  al- 
low him  to  observe,  and  instead  of  the 
faint,  clear  color  that  she  had  had  that 
winter  in  New  York,  her  face  was  full- 
blooded  and  sun-browned,  for  she  had 
been  painting  in  the  open  air  since 
May.  Her  eyes  only  were  unchanged, 
but  even  they  seemed  more  brilliant 
than  of  old.  For  a  poor  fellow  just  es- 
caped from  the  black-robed  sisters  of  a 
hospital,  Miss  Johnson's  travelling  gown 
was  a  miracle  of  Parisian  audacity.  Its 
color  reinforced  her  eyes'  peculiar  gray, 
and  the  long  suede  gloves  that  lay  by 
the  Life  u^on  the  little  table  were  ex- 
actly the  shade  of  her  coiled  hair. 
More  marvellous  still  to  the  jaded  spir- 
its of  Philander,  was  the  pulse-beat  of  a 
strong  personality  beneath  this  femi- 
nine and  sophisticated  charm.  Through 
the  clearness  of  her  gay  voice  there 
was  the  subtle  thrill  that  comes  only 
with  the  consciousness  of  success.  He 
remembered  now  that  his  friend  the 
Australian,  when  fresh  from  Paris,  had 
told  him  about  some  medal  or  other 
that  Virginia  Johnson  had  won,  and  he 
wondered  why  he  had  not  paid  more 
attention  at  the  time.  But  there  was 
something  more  than  medal  -  winning 
back  of  that  unobtrusive  faith  in  her- 
self. 

"  And  yet  you  are  going  back  to  New 
York  ?  "  he  said,  rather  discontentedly, 
as  she  finished  an  exposition  of  the 
latest  impressionist  fad. 

"  Of  course,"  she  replied.  "  I've  al- 
ready rented  my  studio.     Why  not  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  don't  know.  What's  the 
use  ?  "  he  asked,  suddenly. 

She  looked  grave.  "Have  you  done 
anything  since  '  Oriental  Overtones '  ?  " 

"You  saw  those?  " 

"Most  certainly."  She  did  not  tell 
them  that  she  had  cut  the  verses  from 
the  American  papers  wherever  she  had 
found  them,  and  had  cherished  them 
for  old  acquaintance'  sake,  though 
knowing  perhaps  better  than  anyone 
how  bad  they  really  were. 

"  Yes,  I  have  done  a  good  deal  since 
then.  But  a  very  beautiful  woman — 
and  a  person  who  ought  to  know,  I  sup- 
pose— intimated  to  me  no  longer  ago 


than  this  morning  that  I  have  been 
tarrying  among  the  tombs."  His  eyes 
were  half-closed  as  he  spoke,  and  he 
heard  again  the  plash  of  water  into 
the  pool  by  the  Roman  wall.  But  there 
was  a  sort  of  mockery  in  his  voice  that 
Miss  Johnson  did  not  like. 

"  Where  have  you  been  this  sum- 
mer ?  "  she  asked,  somewhat  at  random. 

"  Since  June,  up  to  two  weeks  ago, 
in  a  Naples  hospital.  It  was  not  par- 
ticularly cheerful.  Before  that  I  was 
at  Capri,  and  Paestum,  and  Taormina." 

"I  did  not  know  you  had  been  ill !  " 
exclaimed   Miss   Johnson.     "Why   did 

you  not  let "     She  stopped,  flushing 

a  little.  "An^^one  of  the  Paris  boys 
would  have  gone  down.  You  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  yourself  1  And  there 
was  nothing  about  it  in  the  papers 
from  home." 

"No,"  he  said,  "  such  is  fame  !  " 

"But  what  lovely  places  you  have 
seen,"  said  the  young  woman,  wdth  a 
change  of  tone. 

"  Yes,  if  you  don't  take  the  fever,"  he 
replied,  quietly.  "  And  if  you  don't  tiy 
to  raise  the  dead  to  life." 

It  occurred  to  Miss  Johnson  that  the 
fever  might  not  have  altogether  left 
Mr.  Atkinson's  brain.  Involuntarily 
she  glanced  toward  her  father,  who  had 
strolled  away  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace, 
and  was  trying  to  focus  a  field-glass 
upon  the  haze  -  hidden  spire  of  the 
Strassburg  cathedral. 

"  Did  you  happen  to  see  '  In  Heine's 
Land  '  ?  "  asked  Atkinson. 

She  nodded. 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you 
thought  of  it.  Really  thought  of  it,  I 
mean  ;  just  as  you  did  of  the  triolet  be- 
fore we  sent  it  to  Life" 

She  remembered,  all  too  distinctly, 
the  fun  she  had  made  of  his  triolet,  but 
he  was  appealing  now  to  her  candor  as 
well  as  her  artistic  sense. 

"  I  thought  there  were  beautiful 
things  '  In  Heine's  Land,' "  she  said,  hes- 
itatingly; "very  gentle  and  very  perfect 
in  feeling.  I  was  reminded  of  one  of 
them  this  morning — may  I -say  so? — 
when  we  were  in  the  lower  chapel  and  I 
read  to  papa  some  of  those  prayers  hung 
upon  the  pillar.  Do  you  remember 
your  own  poem  about  one  of  those  ill- 
spelled  prayers  ?     Then  you  ought  to,  if 
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you  please  !  And  yet — you  know  you 
asked  nie  to  say  it,  Mr.  Atkinson — is  it 
really  the  best  work  you  can  do  ?  Isn't 
it  too  foreign,  too  mediaeval,  somehow  ? 
I  know  those  old  German  motif f<  are  the 
loveliest  things  in  the  world,  almost  ; 
they  make  me  cry,  and  yet  all  the  time 
I  can't  help  thinking  that  they  are  not 
for  us.  Haven't  we  something  better  ? 
An  artist  simply  must  not  hark  back — 
you  should  have  heard  our  boys  in  Nor- 
mandy talk  that  to  each  other  !  You 
see  one  can't,  if  one  wants  to,  and — you 
will  forgive  me,  won't  you? — wouldn't  it 
be  better  not  to  try  ?  " 

She  was  leaning  across  the  table. 

"  I  daresay,"  he  said,  wearily,  yet 
wondering  a  little  why  she  had  cared 
enough  for  his  work  to  tell  him  the 
truth  about  it,  and  not  quite  free  from 
the  masculine  fondness  for  a  pretty 
woman's  preaching  ;  "  but  if  a  man  is 
going  to  accomplish  anything,  he  must 
do  the  best  he  knows  at  the  time." 

"Most  certainly!"  she  cried.  "I 
don't  mean  that  it  wasn't  worth  doing, 
then,  if  you  were  in  the  mood.  I  never 
saw  anything  more  touching  than  those 
bits  of  paper  in  the  chapel.  And  I 
wanted  immensely  to  sketch  that  nun 
who  waited  on  us  at  dinner.  You  see  I 
make  that  concession  to  Romance !  Yet 
I  imagine  the  poor  creature,  in  spite  of 
her  face,  is  prosaic  enough  at  bottom. 
It's  partly  her  robe,  you  know,  and  the 
half-light  of  the  refectory." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Philander,  "  but  you 
should  have  seen  her  eyes  fill  when  I 
spoke  to  her  in  German.  She  comes 
from  over  there  " — he  nodded  toward 
the  Rhine — "  and  she  has  a  history,  or 
she  never  would  have  left  the  Schwarz- 
wald  for  the  Vosges." 

Miss  Johnson  was  silent. 

"  It's  a  little  thing  like  that,"  he  went 
on,  impetuously,  with  a  subdued  passion 
in  his  voice,  "that  makes  me  imagine 
there  is  still  a  place  for  poetry  in  the 
world.  Here  and  there  is  an  unspoiled 
corner  of  it,  like  Ueber-See  -mid  -  Thai, 
but  there  are  not  many  of  them  left. 
Did  you  know  there  was  a  railway  tun- 
nel beneath  the  rock  where  the  Lorelei 
used  to  sing  ?  " 

"  No,"  she  answered,  slowly,  "  but  do 
you  not  suppose.  Sir  Poet,  that  you 
could   find   women   reclining  in    those 


railway  carriages  who  are  all  the  Lorelei 
was,  and  more  ?  " 

"You  are  talking  like  Archie  Darnel 
now,"  said  Atkinson,  dryly,  but  his  heart 
beat  quicker  in  spite  of  himself. 

"Yes?  Tell  me  about  Mr.  Darnel. 
He  used  to  be  so  ambitious,  and  I  have 
never  heard  from  him." 

"  Did  you  not  know  ?  Darnel  and  his 
wife  were  killed  on  their  wedding  jour- 
ney, three  years  ago." 

"How  terrible!"  she  murmured. 
"And  how  strange,  after  all  Darnel 
meant  to  do  ?  " 

"  There  was  nothing  so  very  strange 
about  it,"  remarked  Philander,  bitterly  ; 
"it  was  the  most  commonplace  acci- 
dent in  the  world.  A  dininken  brake- 
man  forgot  to  flag  a  train,  and  so 
spoiled  the  great  stoiy." 

"What  story?     I  don't  understand." 

"Well,"  said  Atkinson,  "  I  didn't  alto- 
gether understand  myself,  but  Darnel's 
idea  was  this — "  and  he  told  of  the  ec- 
stasy of  his  friend  concerning  the  Com- 
monest Story.  But  he  failed  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  he  too  had  known 
Mrs.  Darnel,  and  that  he  had  sailed  for 
Europe  the  day  before  the  wedding. 
She  listened  gravely,  but  with  a  Hght 
kindling  in  her  eyes. 

"  Ah  !  "  she  cried,  as  Philander  fin- 
ished, "  if  he  had  only  lived  I  He  was 
on  the  right  track,  was  he  not  ?  If  any- 
thing great  is  ever  again  to  be  done,  it 
will  be  in  that  way.  Darnel  is  on  my 
side — or  rather  on  our  side — there  are 
so  many  of  us  !  There  are  pictures, 
poems,  operas — oh,  there  are  a  thousand 
things  to  be  done,  and  we  fin-de-sihcle 
people,  we  science  -  spoiled  people  "  — 
there  was  a  fine  irony  in  her  tone — 
"  must  do  them.  And  we  shall  do 
them  !  It  is  grand  to  go  back  to  New 
York.  Just  think  of  the  men  and  women 
there  all  trying  for  the  same  thing,  and 
all  trained  for  it  too !  And  the  great 
story  may  be  written  any  day,  or  the 
great  picture  painted.  Oh,  it  is  beau- 
tiful here  in  your  quiet  corner  of 
Ueber-See-und-Thal,  and  it  was  beauti- 
ful in  Normandy,  but  it  always  makes 
me  restless  to  get  to  Paris  or  London 
or  New  York.  Work — work — don't  you 
fairly  thrill  with  the  sound  of  the  word? 
'  Men  my  brothers,  men  the  workers  '  — 
Please,  Mr.  Poet,  what  is  the  rest  of  it  ?  " 
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Philander  sliook  his  head.  He  was 
watching  her  as  a  sick  man  watches 
for  the  daybreak.  The  artist  -in  her 
was  all  on  fire — but  the  woman  ?  New 
thoughts,  or  rather  old  forgotten 
thoughts,  surged  up  within  him.  He 
took  the  chance. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  deliberately,  "  you 
talk  exactly  like  Archie  Darnel.  But 
Darnel  was  in  love — body  and  soul  in 
love." 

Their  eyes  met.  Virginia  Johnson's 
fell  first,  but  in  that  single  instant  he 
was  clairvoyant  enough  to  perceive  why 
she  had  illustrated  his  triolet,  so  long 
ago,  and  why  she  had  been  annoyed 
that  he  did  not  telegraph  when  he  lay 
ill  with  the  fever.  She  had  cared  for 
him  all  the  time. 

"Halloo,    Mr. Mr.    Atkinson!" 

called  Miss  Johnson's  patient  father 
from  the  terrace.  "  I  wish  you'd  give 
me  the  exact  direction  of  Strassburg. 
I  can't  tell  whether  I'm  focused  on  that 
spire  or  not."  Philander  rose  without 
a  word  and  joined  him,  leaving  Miss 
Virginia  playing  with  her  suede  gloves. 
The  Black  Forest  woman,  who  had  been 
standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  refectory 
for  several  minutes,  came  forward  to 
remove  the  coffee-cups.  With  a  sudden 
impulse,  the  girl  took  out  a  gold  piece, 
and  thrust  it  into  the  nun's  cool  palm. 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  she.     "I  must  not." 

"For  the  poor,  then." 

*'  If  Mademoiselle  desires.  May  you 
have  the  blessing  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Fir-tree  !  "  Then  she  glanced  toward 
Atkinson  with  a  singular  expression, 
and  added,  timidly :  "  And  I  wish  you 
happiness,  Mademoiselle." 

"Hush!"  replied  Virginia,  severely. 
But  her  heart  was  dancing. 

"  Where  do  you  go  from  here  ?  "  in- 
quired Mr.  Johnson  of  Philander,  when 
the  location  of  the  cathedral  spire  was 
definitely  determined. 

"  I  am  going  back  to  New  York,"  said 
Atkinson.  There  was  a  ring  in  his  own 
voice  that  surprised  him. 

"  You  don't  say ! "  cried  the  elder 
man,  delightedly.     "Passage  taken?" 


"Not  yet." 

"  Well,  why  not  sail  with  me  Satur- 
day? It's  the  French  line,  and  I'm 
afraid  there  won't  be  many  Americans 
on  board.  You'd  better  join  us." 
"  There  will  be  Americans  enough,"  said 
Philander,  as  they  strolled  back  toward 
the  linden.  "  But  I  don't  know  whether 
I  may  join  you.     That  depends." 

The  Alsatian  coachman  whom  Mr. 
Johnson  had  hired  was  fussing  impa- 
tiently .with  his  horses,  for  it  was  mid- 
afternoon.  Philander  stooped  for  his 
knapsack. 

"  You  walked  up  all  the  way  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Johnson.  "Ride  down  with  us." 
Philander  glanced  involuntarily  at  Miss 
Virginia. 

"You  had  better,"  said  the  girl,  quiet- 
ly. "  He  has  been  ill,  papa,"  and  in 
spite  of  her  swiftness  in  reaching  for 
the  field-glass  and  turning  away  for  a 
last  look  at  the  view,  Atkinson  saw  the 
color  mount  into  her  face. 

"That  settles  it,"  cried  the  woollen 
manufacturer,  cheerily. 

"  Very  well,"  said  Atkinson,  with  a 
look  that  his  hospitable  fellow-country- 
man could  not  fathom.  "  We  will  let 
that  settle  it.  And  I  think  I  shall  sail 
on  La  Champagne."  His  heart  was 
like  a  boy's. 

"  Coachman  —  put — in  — that — knap- 
sack." The  Alsatian  obeyed.  "  See  ?  " 
added  Mr.  Johnson,  triumphantly,  turn- 
ing to  Philander,  "  these  fellows  under- 
stand you  if  you  only  talk  plain  United 
States  to  them.  All  the  same,  it  makes 
me  lonesome  to  travel  where  there 
aren't  any  Americans.  I  tell  you,  it 
doesn't  do  man  or  woman  any  good  to 
knock  around  too  much  alone.  That's 
just  what  I  say  to  my  daughter.  Isn't 
that  so,  Virginia  ?  " 

But  Virginia,  with  field-glass  direct- 
ed rather  vaguely  out  upon  the  Rhine- 
plain,  stood  motionless,  as  if  she  had 
not  heard ;  whereupon  Philander  caught 
her  travel-stained  Life  from  the  table, 
swiftly  folded  it  and  thrust  it  into  his 
inside  pocket.  He  was  an  incorrigible 
poet,  after  p11. 


THE  WOLF  AT  THE  DOOR. 

By  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson. 

There's  a  haunting  horror  near  us 

That  nothing  drives  away — 
Fierce  lamj^ing  eyes  at  nightfall, 

A  crouching  shade  by  day  ; 
There's  a  whining  at  the  threshold, 

There's  a  scratching  at  the  floor — 
To  work  !     To  work  !     In  Heaven's  name  ! 

The  wolf  is  at  the  door! 

The  day  was  long,  the  night  was  short, 

The  bed  was  hard  and  cold, 
Still  weary  are  the  little  ones, 

Still  weary  are  the  old  : 
We  are  weary  in  our  cradles 

From  our  mother's  toil  untold  ; 
We  are  born  to  hoarded  weariness 

As  some  to  hoarded  gold. 

We  will  not  rise  !     We  will  not  work  ! 

Nothing  the  day  can  give 
Is  half  so  sweet  as  an  hour  of  sleep  ; 

Better  to  sleep  than  live  ! 
What  power  can  stir  these  heavy  limbs? 

What  hope  these  dull  hearts  swell  ? 
What  fear  more  cold,  what  pain  more  sharp, 

Than  the  life  we  know  so  well  ? 

To  die  like  a  man  by  lead  or  steel 

Is  nothiD^  that  we  should  fear : 
No  human  death  would  be  worse  to  feel 

Than  the  life  that  holds  us  here  : 
But  this  is  a  fear  no  heart  can  face — 

A  fate  no  man  can  dare — 
To  be  run  to  earth  and  die  by  the  teeth 

Of  the  gnawing  monster  there  ! 

The  slow  relentless  padding  step 

That  never  goes  astray — 
The  nistle  in  the  underbrush — 

The  shadow  in  the  way — 
The  straining  flight — the  long  pursuit — - 

The  steady  gain  behind — 
Death-wearied  man  and  tireless  brute, 

And  the  struggle  wild  and  blind  ! 

There's  a  hot  breath  at  the  keyhole 

And  a  tearing  as  of  teeth  ! 
Well  do  I  know  the  bloodshot  eyes 

And  the  dripping  jaws  beneath  ! 
There's  a  whining  at  the  threshold — 

There's  a  scratching  at  the  floor — 
To  work  !     To  work  !     In  Heaven's  name ! 

The  wolf  is  at  the  door  ! 


THE   ACTOR. 

By  John  Drew. 
Illustrations  by  W.  L.  Metcalf. 


[O  the  casual  spectator  in 
the  stalls,  who  beholds  the 
actor  "  strut  and  fret  his 
brief'"  two  hours  on  the 
stage  (sometimes  not  brief 
enough  perhaps),  the  other  life 
of  the  player,  away  from  the 
"  glare  of  the  footlights,"  is  often  a 
source  of  wonder  and  speculation,  dif- 
fering as  it  does  from  the  life  of  men 
in  other  callings.  Nor  should  this -pri- 
vate life  be  offered  to  the  notice  of 
his  public,  except  where  the  natural 
mingling  with  his  kind  begets  friend- 
ships and  a  commerce  with  others  in  his 
relaxation  from  actual  work.  It  is  dur- 
ing his  hours  of  diversion  that  the  actor 
comes  into  touch  with  the  outer  world, 
and  there  we  may  see  him  off  the  stage. 
There,  too,  he  has  the  pleasing  feeling 
that  while  playing,  in  the  sense  of 
amusing  himself,  he  is  working  in  a 
measure  ;  for  his  calling  demands  that 
he  shall,  Bacon -like,  take  all  knowledge 
for  his  province ;  and  everything  he 
sees,  hears,  or  experiences  in  his  hours 
of  ease  may  some  time  stand  him  in 
good  stead  in  his  working-day  world. 
Therefore,  while  (paraphrasing  an  his- 
toric utterance)  the  price  of  success 
is  eternal  work  for  the  actor,  and  the 
capacity  for  taking  infinite  pains  is  de- 
manded of  him  always,  the  man  who  is 
serious  in  his  life's  work  on  the  stage 
finds  a  relaxation  from  the  actual  tech- 
nical part  of  his  calling  in  the  some- 
times agreeable,  and  always  interest- 
ing, study  of  men  and  things  outside 
of  his  theatre. 

It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  I 
speak  always  of  the  real,  the  serious 
actor,  serious  in  his  calling,  be  his  me- 
tier comedy  or  tragedy.  And  the  indul- 
gent reader — and  I  feel  that  indulgent 
must  be  the  reader  who  commits  him- 
self to  the  perusal  of  these  pages — the 
indulgent  reader  must  remember  that 
it  is  the  actor  only  on  his  human  and 
social,  as  contradistinguished  from  his 


professional  and  artistic  side,  who  is 
to  be  seen  and  heard  here.  By  hu- 
man and  social  is  not  meant  private 
and  personal  ;  but  a  few  phases  of  the 
actor's  life  may  interest  many,  apart 
from  his  professional  doings  which  all 
know. 

To  open,  then,  with  the  experience  of 
the  beginner,  an  aspiring  youth,  who — 
the  firing  of  the  Ephesian  dome  being 
accomplished — elects  to  ignite  the  Hud- 
son or  other  convenient  river  in  his- 
trionic fashion  :  Assume  that  he,  with 
or  without  previous  amateur  training 
in  dramatics — and  I  do  most  certainly 
believe  that  a  knowledge  of  an  amateur 
sort  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  be- 
ginner— secures  an  engagement  in  a 
company,  presumably  and  most  prob- 
ably a  travelling  company.  Then  his 
experience  begins.  If  he  have  a  sense 
of  the  humorous,  as  I  think  most  ar- 
tistic temperaments  have,  he  will  find 
in  his  first  season  a  full  recompense 
for  the  poor  parts  he  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood Have  to  play,  in  the  humors  of 
his  situation  and  his  experiences  in 
small  towns,  their  theatres  and  ho- 
tels (Heaven  save  the  mark  !).  Perhaps 
some  of  his  experiences  at  the  moment 
may  not  be  as  funny  to  him  as  they 
will  appear  at  a  later  day  ;  but  let  him 
solace  himself  with  the  old  Virgilian 
quotation,  Et  hcec  olim,  etc.  They  will 
serve  for  sweet  discourses  in  the  time 
to  come.  But  in  the  meantime  the 
company  to  which  he  has  attached  him- 
self, after  infinite  endeavor  and  much 
waiting  perhaps,  makes  its  first  ap- 
pearance at  a  "  one-night  stand,"  tech- 
nically speaking.  (At  this  day,  when  all 
theatrical  phrases  have  become  current, 
it  seems  superfluous  to  define  the  techni- 
cality— a  town  where  they  are  to  play 
but  once.)  If  he  has  been  gently  nur- 
tured, his  proud  stomach  may  at  first 
rebel  against  the  extraordinary  fare 
presented  him  at  the  hotel  to  which  his 
slender  purse  has  led  him,  and  the  won- 
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drous  array  of  comestibles  set  before 
him,  for  the  most  part  in  canary-bird 
bath-tubs,  and  he  will  wonder  at  the 
entire  absence  of  any  of  the  plats  set 
forth  in  wonderful  French  on  the  more 
or  less  pretentious  menu,  which  an  in- 
dependent and  probably  unwashed 
male,  or  perhaps  pert  and  flippant  fe- 
male attendant,  has  thrown  before  him. 
But  let  him  smile  superior  to  this,  for 
more  surprises  await  him.  After  swal- 
lowing, with  as  good  a  grace  and  appe- 
tite as  he  can  command,  the  incongru- 
ous repast,  and  having  with  some 
amusement  and  distrust  inspected  the 
room  he  is  to  occupy  for  the  night, 
with  its  microscopic  pillows  and  un- 
dulating, lumpy  bed,  its  infinitesimal 
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towels,  and  the  pink  and  latherless 
piece  of  soap  on  the  wash-stand,  he  sal- 
lies forth  to  see  the  Thesi^ian  temple 
in  which  his  first  step  toward  fame  is 
to  be  made.  He  accosts  a  native  with 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  whereabouts  of 
the  theatre,  and  is  met  with  a  reply — 
the  tone  and  expression  conveying  pity 
for  his  ignorance  of  local  belongings 
— that  the  "Opry"  House  is  in  a  cer- 
tain direction.  Seeing  that  the  men- 
tion of  "Oprj^"  House  produces  a 
condition  of  vagueness  in  our  young 
friend,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  pro- 
vincial nomenclature  in  the  matter  of 
theatres,  but  only  knows  that  he  per- 
sonally is  not  going  in  for  lyric  honors, 
and  fancies  that  there  must  be  some 
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mistake  somewhere,  the  native  offers  to 
be  his  guide  to  the  Thespian  temple, 
where  he  says  "  So  and  so's  "  company 
is  to  play  that  night  ;  misnaming  the 
company  in  some  frightful  fashion,  to 
the  disgust  and  consternation  of  the 
newly  fledged  one,  and  beguiling  the 
tedium  of  the  walk  with  reminiscences 


perhaps,  in  matter-of-course  manner 
asks  for  "passes"  for  the  "show," 
which  the  unfledged  one  is  not  em- 
powered to  give  ;  and  not  feeling  that 
he  can  afford  to  buy  the  tickets,  the  lat- 
ter mutters  some  inarticulate  thanks 
and  excuses  for  his  exceeding  rudeness, 
and  vanishes  into  the  theatre.     Night 


On  the   Rialto. 


of  the  different  theatrical  "  attractions  " 
that  have  "showed"  in  town  during 
the  year  ;  miscalling,  in  ultra  -  bucolic 
fashion,  most  of  them  ;  even  alluding  to 
the  dramatization  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  im- 
mortal work  as  "Uncle  John's  Cabin." 
Arrived  at  the  "  Opry  "  House  the  guide, 


after  night  he  goes  through  much  the 
same  experience  in  other  towns,  meet- 
ing many  strange  and  thrilling,  even 
perhaps  romantic  and  tragic  advent- 
ures, but  coming  out  of  them  all  still 
strong  and  determined,  feeling  that 
they  are  all  crosses  by  the  way,   and 


The   Soubrette. 


that,  despite  these  trifling  obstacles,  he 
is  working"  steadily  on  toward  the  goal 
he  has  set  out  for. 

And  d  propos  of  the  strange  advent- 
ures that  the  actor  may  meet  with,  let 
me  make  mention  of  several.  One  is 
well  known  and  has  been  much  written 
and  talked  of.  I  refer  to  the  sad  and 
unfortunate  affair  that  occurred  some 
years  ago  in  Marshall,  Tex.  I  instance 
it  to  note  the  self-sacrifice  of  two  men 
when  circumstances  made  necessary  the 
defence  of  a  woman.  The  bare  facts 
will  speak  for  themselves  : 

On  the  night  of  March  22,  1878,  a 
theatrical  company  playing  "Diplo- 
macy," had  finished  their  performance 
in  the  town  just  mentioned,  and  were 
awaiting  the  train  to  take  them  to 
Fort  Worth,  the  next  town  on   their 


route  ;  the  train  did  not  arrive  at  Mar- 
shall until  2  A.M.,  and  as  is  habitual 
with  actors  the  company  craved  some- 
thing to  eat  after  the  pla}^  All  but  two 
of  the  men  and  one  of  the  ladies  of  the 
company  were  satisfied  with  the  poor 
food  the  wretched  hotel  afforded,  but 
these  three  unfortunately  w^ent  to  an 
eating  saloon  at  the  end  of  the  station 
platform,  where  something  more  sub- 
stantial was  to  be  had,  and,  where  they 
were  obliged  to  sit  upon  high  stools  to 
eat  it,  to  their  great  amusement.  They 
had  been  there  but  a  few  minutes  when 
there  entered  a  semi-inebriated  man  of 
huge  proportions,  who  at  once  began 
to  use  the  most  violent  and  indecent 
language.  One  of  the  men  of  the  party 
begged  the  keeper  of  the  restaurant  to 
repress  the  new-comer.     The  creature, 
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hearing  himself  alluded  to,  redoubled 
his  violence  and  indecency;  at  which 
the  gentleman  who  had  made  the  appeal 
called  him  to  order  himself.  The  brute 
remarked  that  he  could  "knock  any 
man's  head  off,"  adding  that  he  had  no 
pistol  or  knife,  and  proposed  to  do  for 
anyone  with  his  "bunch  of  fives,"  ex- 
hibiting at  the  same  time  his  ponder- 
ous sledge-hammer-like  fists.  As  there 
was  no  issue  out  of  it  but  an  encounter, 
the  champion  of  the  lady  began  taking 
off  his  coat  for  the  affray,  when  the 
brute  whipped  out  a  pistol  and  shot 
him  ;  the  bullet  entered  the  upper  part 
of  his  arm  and  we  cut  it  out  of  his 
shoulder  at  the  back.  At  the  same 
time  the  other  man  of  the  party  got 
down  from  his  stool  to  interpose  to 
prevent  bloodshed,  when  the  assassin 
turned  on  him  and  shot  him  dead.  A 
tragic  affair  truly,  but  unique  in  the 
annals  of  acting,  happily  for  the  fair 
fame  of  a  State  as  well  as  for  the  un- 
wary player  who  ventures  into  those 
pleasing  regions. 

This  recital  of  a  tragic  episode  (show- 
ing only  what  the  actor  in  his  every- 
day life  may  be  called  on  to  experience, 
with  those  in  other  walks)  I  must  re- 
lieve with  a  semi-humorous  incident  of 
"  life  on  the  road '"  at  which  a  late  cele- 
brated tragedian  assisted.  Obliged  one 
night  in  the  South  to  take  a  train,  to 
which  for  some  cause  there  was  no 
sleeping-car  attached,  he  was  fain  to 
make  himself  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
stances permitted  in  the  crowded  day- 
coach  ;  but,  alas  !  comfort  or  sleep  were 
not  for  him,  for  there  was  a  poor  wom- 
an of  the  lower  class  in  the  car  with  a 
crying  baby  —  a  baby  with  splendid 
lungs  and  a  most  painful  and  insistent 
cry,  enraging  to  some  and  distressing 
to  all.  The  tragedian  shifted  about  in 
his  seat,  first  on  one  side  and  then  on 
the  other,  and  as  the  child's  crying  con- 
tinued he  finally  gave  up  the  attempt 
to  rest,  and,  pitying  the  poor  mother, 
got  up,  walked  along  the  aisle  to  where 
the  mother  and  the  wailing  offspring 
were,  and  said:  "Madam,  permit  me 
to  look  at  your  child."  The  poor  wom- 
an held  up  the  complaining  infant  to 
his  inquiring  gaze,  and  being  a  man  of 
family  and  noting  the  age  of  the  infant, 
he  asked,  "Madam,  has  this  child  had  its 
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maternal  nourishment  ?  "  The  distract- 
ed mother  assured  him  that  it  had. 
"  Ah,  then  give  it  to  me,"  said  he.  The 
woman  complied  and  the  tragedian  took 
the  small  bundle  of  humanity  in  his 
arms,  and  with  stately  tread  and  mar- 
tial stalk  walked  \x\)  and  down  the  aisle 
of  the  car — at  first  to  the  amusement 
of  the  passengers.  As  the  child  be- 
came soothed  and  quieted  under  the 
dandling  and  cooing  of  the  self-ap- 
pointed nurse,  their  amusement  gave 
way  to  quiet  joy  and  content,  and 
when,  in  a  short  time,  the  infant,  quiet- 
ly sleeping,  was  again  confided  to  its 
mother's  arms,  the  male  passengers  all 
shook  hands  with,  and  in  subdued 
voices  congratulated  and  thanked  the 
benefactor  of  the  car.  Indeed  one  gen- 
tleman was  with  difficulty  restrained 
from  firing  a  "  feu  de  joie  "  then  and 
there  in  celebration.  It  was  pointed 
out  to  him,  however,  that  the  explosion 
of  his  pistol  would  inevitably  bring 
forth  another  explosion  from  the  re- 
cently quieted  child,  and  a  second  ap- 
plication of  the  tragedian's  soothing 
process  might  not  be  as  successful  as 
the  first.  This  reasoning  had  its  effect. 
The  protagonist  in  this  "juvenile  per- 
formance "  had  in  the  meantime  gone 
back  to  his  seat  and  was  quietly  doz- 
ing. This  is  a  trifling  incident,  perhaps, 
to  make  mention  of,  but  "life  is  a  large 
bundle  of  little  things,"  and  it  is  just 
such  happenings  as  this  that  keep  us 
in  touch  with  our  fellow-creatures. 

From  this  "  bundle  of  little  things  " 
I  recall  a  humorous  occurrence  of  a  few 
years  ago  that  may  not  seem  without  in- 
terest in  showing  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  actors,  which  is  so  essential  a 
part  of  their  every-day  life,  and  the  cu- 
rious fashion  in  which  appreciation  of  it 
manifests  itself  in  certain  minds.  It  is 
my  pleasure  and  great  good  fortune  to 
have  been  associated  for  many  years  with 
a  dramatic  company  in  which  discipline 
—  with  a  big  D  —  was  our  watchword, 
and  almost  our  very  being.  We  were,  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  dramatic  West  Point.  The 
figure  is  not  strained,  I  think,  for  the 
company  is  a  national  institution,  has  a 
great  commandant,  several  splendid  pro- 
fessors, and  many  clever  and  promising 
cadets.  Bien  ;  the  manager  of  our  com- 
pany elected  to  open — i.e.,  be  the  first 
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to  play — in  the  newly  erected  theatre  in 
a  certain  town  in  the  interior  of  Illinois. 
We  played  in  this  said  town  for  two 
nights.  It  was  a  most  delightful  place 
rurally,  but  theatrically  impossible  for 
that  company.  And  the  hotel !  Words 
fail  me.  Shocking  cannot  describe  it. 
liideed  I  have  no  adjective  at  my  com- 
mand to  do  it  justice.  As  the  cele- 
brated comedian  of  the  company  and 
myself  were  sitting  in  the  "rotunda  "  of 
the  hotel,  as  they  probably  called  the 
space  before  the  desk,  after  our  per- 
formance the  first  night,  smoking  and 
talking  over  the  quaintness  of  our  pres- 
ent conditions,  we  noticed — walking  up 
and  down  before  us  at  intervals  —  a 
man,  evidently  a  native  of  the  town,  and 
as  evidently  from  his  knowing  looks 
toward  us  and  his  "wreathed  smiles," 
a  spectator  of  our  play  of  the  evening. 
The  celebrated  comedian,  alert  as  he 
always  is  to  humorous  accident,  said 
that  something  would  come  of  it  in  a 
minute,  and  it  did.  Presently  the  smil- 
ing native  seated  himself  on  the  bench 
where  we  were,  and,  after  combing  his 
"  chin  beard  "  with  his  fingers  several 
times,  and  clearing  his  throat  in  true 
bucolic  fashion,  said  to  my  companion, 
"  I  seen  you  act  to-night."  "  All,"  said 
the  celebrated  comedian,  pleasantly, 
"I  hope  you  were  edified."  "Haw! 
haw ! "  laughed  the  native,  as  if  appre- 
ciating a  huge  joke.  "I  dunno'  about 
that,  I  thought  it  was  putty  good  ;  " 
and  he  added,  "  you  folks  ought  to  stay 
here  some  time.  I  hear  most  of  the  re- 
served positions  is  bought  up  for  to- 
morrow night ; "  and  continuing  more 
confidentially,  as  he  edged  closer  to  my 
companion,  "  I  had  a  talk  with  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hall  to  -  night,  and  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  yours  was 
the  best  trained  troupe  that  had  ever 
been  here  since  '  Humpy-Dinky. ' "  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  he  referred  to 
the  well-known  pantomime  performance 
of  "  Humpty-Dumpty,"  which  some 
years  before  had  been  exhibited  in  the 
town.  I  leave  the  reader  to  imagine 
the  stunning  effect  this  innocent  and 
naive  criticism  of  our  perfect  discipline 
and  "  form  "  produced  upon  two  of  the 
players  of  the  Comedie  Franyaise  of 
America  ! 

But  if  the  evidence  of  discipline  pro- 


duced this  effect,  though  quaintly  ex- 
pressed in  the  mind  of  the  i)rovincial 
critic,  the  lack  of  it  is  often  most  convuls- 
ing to  the  disciplinarian.  I  remember 
seeing  in  St.  Louis  once,  at  a  German 
theatre,  a  pei-formance  of  the  drania  of 
"WilHani  Tell."  I  was  told  by  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  that  the  stage 
effects  in  the  play  were  extremely  fine, 
and  that  I  was  to  wait  until  the  scene 
where  Tell's  splendid  marksmanship  was 
made  apparent  to  see  something  that 
would  astonish  me.  I  did  w^ait  as  pa- 
tiently as  I  could  until  that  scene,  and 
I  was  certainly  astonished.  The  scene 
arrived  where  Tell  is  to  shoot  the  apple 
from  his  son's  devoted  head.  As  I 
gathered  from  the  subsequent  occur- 
rence, the  apple  and  Tell's  cross-bow 
were  connected  by  an  invisible  wire, 
along  w^hich  the  arrow  w^as  to  speed  to 
its  target.  At  the  proper  cue  the  arrow 
did  speed  half-way  tow^ard  the  apple 
and  there  stuck,  to  all  appearance,  in 
mid-air  !  In  vain  did  the  doughty  Tell 
shake  his  bow  to  "joggle"  the  arrow 
to  its  mark.  The  son  of  Tell  looked 
very  frightened  and  didn't  know  what 
was  happening.  The  apple  firmly  fixed 
on  his  youthful  cranium  was  bobbing 
about,  the  audience  was  laughing,  and 
the  laugh  burst  into  a  roar  when  one  of 
Gessler's  guards,  looking  painfully  like 
a  gentleman  who  might  officiate  on  one 
of  the  Anheuser-Busch  w'agons  during 
the  day,  took  in  the  situation,  and  com- 
ing forward  from  his  position  at  the 
side  of  young  Tell,  calmly  gave  the  re- 
calcitrant arrow  a  smart  rap  with  his 
spear,  when  it  sped  on  its  way  and 
buried  itself  in  the  apple  on  the  boy's 
head. 

This  is  only  matched  in  my  recol- 
lection by  a  similar  contretemps  in  a 
well-known  though  antiquated  play 
called  "The  Maid  and  the  Magpie," 
in  which  the  magpie,  a  "  property " 
bird,  of  course,  exercises  its  w^ell-known 
instinct  for  the  picking  up  of  uncon- 
sidered trifles,  and  through  its  innocent 
misdoings  works  no  end  of  mischief  for 
the  poor  heroine.  On  this  occasion  the 
property-man,  feeling  that  this  w^as  his 
opportunity  for  the  effort  of  his  Hfe  in 
mechaiiical  effect,  had  arranged  that  the 
thieving  (stuffed)  bird  should  fly  down 
to  a  table,  seize  the  piece  of  silver,  the 
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loss  of  wliicli  was  to  work  such  woe, 
and  triunipliantly  fly  away  with  it. 
Everything  was  perfectly  arranged  with 
a  series  of  invisible  wires,  that  had 
worked  to  entire  satisfaction  at  re- 
hearsals, but  on  the  night  of  the  per- 
formance, which  the  property-man 
hoped  should  be  the  comble  of  his  ca- 
reer as  a  mechanician — alas  for  the  un- 
certainty of  things  mundane — what  hor- 
rid mischance  befell !  At  the  proper 
time  the  wily  magpie  apj)eared  in  upi^er 
air,  seemed  very  cunningly  to  look  about 
for  his  "quarry,"  and  then  make  a  dart 
for  the  article  on  the  table.  His  down- 
ward swoop  toward  his  prey  w^as  some- 
thing splendid,  until  he  arrived  within 
two  or  three  feet  of  the  table.  Then 
he  stopped  with  a  suddenness  that  was 
inexplicable,  even  in  a  predatory  bird 
who  is  up  to  all  sorts  of  tricks  ;  there 
he  stuck,  or  perhaps,  more  properly, 
hollered,  making  vicious  darts  toward 
his  prey,  and  as  often  recoiling  with 
pangs  of  conscience,  as  it  seemed,  at 
the  nefarious  business.  All  this  time 
curses  not  loud  but  deep  could  be 
heard  issuing  from  the  flies,  where  the 
enraged  property  -  man  was  stationed, 
trying  to  work  his  "  great  effect."  After 
a  few  more  savage  dashes  and  qualmish 
recoils  on  the  part  of  the  baffled  bird, 
the  unravished  article  was  seen  to  fly 
up  from  the  table  and  attach  itself  to 
the  beak  of  the  magpie,  who  ignomin- 
iously  made  off  with  it  backward  into 
space,  amid  the  well-earned  laughter  of 
the  audience.  I  could  only  regret  that 
a  Barham  was  not  there  to  sing  a  lay 
of  the  Mechanical  Magpie.  It  must 
have  eclipsed  his  "  Jackdaw  of  Bheims." 
Of  course  the  actor  must  have  his  re- 
laxation and  recreation,  or  he  becomes 
the  dull  boy  subjected  to  all  work  and 
no  play.  In  diversions  and  amuse- 
ment different  natures  and  tempera- 
ments take  their  pleasures  in  different 
ways.  A  certain  celebrated  comedian 
has  his  chief  est  joy  in  the  acquisition 
of  first  editions,  rare  tomes,  and  extra- 
illustrating  ;  another,  lately  deceased, 
"  ran  to  bugs,"  as  a  friend  of  his  put  it, 
and  at  his  death  left  one  of  the  best 
entomological  collections  in  the  coun- 
try. Amateur  farming — an  expensive 
fad  as  we  all  know — seems  to  be  a  spe- 
cial weakness  of  some  actors.     As  it  is 


about  as  02:)posite  to  the  nature  of  their 
own  pursuit  as  anj^thing  can  well  be,  it 
has  the  primal  requisite  for  relaxation 
I  suppose  —  complete  change.  Droll 
but  mendacious  stories  are  told  of  a 
certain  faddist  thus  afiected,  who,  it 
was  said,  w^as  to  be  seen  upon  occ^asions 
attired  in  ancient  stage  habiliments 
that  he  had  brought  into  use  as  farm- 
ing clothes — Charles  II.,  or  "bucket- 
top  "  boots,  a  Richard  III.  "arm-hole  " 
cloak,  and  a  pair  of  huge  Cromwellian 
gauntlet  gloves — ploughing  a  field  and 
rehearsing  aloud  a  new  part,  to  the  ter- 
ror and  dismay  of  the  natives  and  his 
neighbors.  But  the  object  of  this  jibe 
said  that  it  was  a  vile  slander  set  afloat 
by  a  brother  in  art,  a  hideous  urban 
creature,  who  knew  only  bricks  and 
mortar  and  the  dirty  pavement  of  the 
town,  and  had  no  feeling  for  the  classic 
life  of  the  fields. 

Comparatively  few  can  indulge  in 
the  dear  delight  of  picture  -  buying, 
but  we  may  all  look  at  the  collections 
of  others  and  can  watch  our  painter 
friends  at  work — a  privilege  that  gives 
one  a  feeling  of  proprietary  interest  in 
the  picture  and  makes  a  slight  amend 
for  the  pangs  of  non-possession.  The 
purely  physical  recreations  —  riding, 
boxing,  fencing,  and  other  variations  of 
athletics — each  indulges  as  fancy  dic- 
tates, of  course ;  but  some  exercise  of 
the  nature  of  these  is  invaluable  and 
necessary,  if  we  regard  the  ancient  7)iens 
Sana  axiom.  Of  course  the  actor's  hours 
are  different  from  those  of  men  in  other 
callings,  but  although  living  as  is  sup- 
posed against  hygienic  laws,  retiring 
late  and  rising  late,  breathing  for  many 
hours  the  physically  impure  air  of  the 
play-house,  the  actor — cceteris  paribus 
— lives  longer  than  most  men  of  other 
occupations.  This  fact  is  due  to  the 
regularity  of  his  life,  a  regularity  he 
must  observe,  for  if  that  be  relaxed  or 
disregarded  he  fails  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions he  must  have  pledged  himself  to, 
and  instead  of  doing  his  best  as  far  as 
in  him  lies,  he  doesn't. 

Without  trenching  on  the  "  private 
and  personal,"  there  may  be  mentioned 
a  few  of  the  actor's  "  bores  "  and  per- 
sonal terrors  ;  and  every  actor  has  them, 
be  he  great  or  obscure.     The  greater 
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the  actor  the  p^reater  the  "bore,"  is  the 
only  difference.  One  of  the  cliiefest 
(and  one  to  wliich  I  fancy  everyone  in 
pubUc  hfe  of  any  kind  is  subject)  is  the 
begging*  letter,  and  always  from  some- 
one who  has  no  claim  whatsoever.  It 
is  usually  delivered  to  the  actor  by 
hand,  either  at  his  home,  if  the  brute 
can  find  the  address,  or  at  the  stage- 
door  of  his  theatre ;  and  what  actor  is 
not  familiar  with  the  fat  and  dirty  en- 
velope, bearing  the  engraved  and  allur- 
ing picture  or  device  of  one  of  the 
most  prominent  hotels,  to  the  paper 
and  writing-room  of  which  the  creature 
has  access  ?  It  contains  a  rambling- 
letter  of  four  or  six  pages,  the  pream- 
ble of  which  from  experience  the  read- 
er skips,  and  "coming  to  Hecuba,"  finds, 
of  course,  that  the  writer  wants  money. 
"Begs  pardon  for  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing him,"  etc.,  etc.  ;  "circumstances 
compel  him,"  etc.,  etc.  ;  "  hoping  for  a 
favorable  reply  he  will  call  to-morrow," 
which  he  does.  But  be  it  at  the  house 
or  at  the  stage-door  that  the  visit  is 
made,  woe  to  the  man  who  has  not 
heeded  the  injunction,  "My  son,  early 
learn  to  say.  No  ! "  There  are  some, 
however,  who,  if  they  heed  not  the  in- 
junction entirely,  are  not  altogether 
without  moral  courage  in  the  matter, 
and  the  brigand,  following  his  letter, 
and  calling  on  the  apprised  and  alarmed 
one,  is  finally  appeased  (sometimes  from 
his  demand  for  the  wherewithal  to  set 
himself  up  in  business  of  some  kind, 
or  provision  for  his  family  of  wife  and 
multitudinous  children),  and  sent  away 
with  a  pair  of  discarded  trousers  or 
even  a  dust-laden  "  tile,"  several  seasons 
antiquated.  But  it  must  be  a  diplo- 
matist and  genius  who  can  effect  this. 
It  usually  results  in  abstracting  money 
from  the  victim  ;  and  if  the  "hideous 
thing  "  knows  its  business  it  will  come 
to  the  stage  -  door  of  the  theatre  and 
waylay  the  victim  as  he  arrives  some 
night  rather  later  than  usual,  when  iu 
the  excitement  of  the  moment  perhaps 
he  will  be  mulcted  in  heavier  damages 
than  in  quieter  times  he  would  accede 
to. 

There  is  also  the  quasi  -  respectable 
person,  who  calls  at  some  unearthly 
hour  in  the  morning  (unearthly  for  the 
actor,  that  is)  and  gets  the  victim  from 


his  sleep  by  some  ambiguous,  but  seem- 
ingly important,  summons,  and  then 
wants  to  dispose  for  a  mfire  trijh',  of  a 
sword  Edmund  Kean  wore  in  such  a 
part,  or  a  dagger,  or  chain  once  the 
property  of  some  other  illustrious  one. 
This  impostor,  who  has  hoped  to  sur- 
prise the  victim  in  his  tent,  is  usually 
hurled  from  the  gates  with  anathema; 
but  others  appear  at  inteiwals,  to  be 
hurled  in  turn. 

Another  early  and  persistent  caller  is 
the  lady  canvasser  who  has  been  sent 
by  some  "  friend  "  of  the  victim,  with 
some  kind  of  badly  printed  and  shock- 
ingly illustrated  "  dramatic  "  work,  that 
nobody  would  have  in  his  library.  He 
knows  what  that  means,  and  accepts 
the  only  means  of  escape  ;  after  prais- 
ing and  admiring  the  book,  to  amelio- 
rate in  a  measure  his  brutality,  and 
regretting  that  he  cannot  find  a  place 
for  it  in  his  libraiy,  he  sends  her  on 
with  strong  encouragement  of  success 
to  someone  else,  who  will  probably  find 
about  as  much  delight  in  the  visit  as  he 
did. 

If  these  few  glimpses  have  not,  after 
all,  shown  the  actor  "  off  the  stage  "  to 
be  the  curious  creature  that  some  in  a 
vague  way  imagine  him,  it  is  because 
there  is  little  of  the  extraordinary  about 
him.  He  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  be- 
ing much  as  other  ordinary  mortals,  and 
when  he  puts  off  his  tinselled  robe  he 
puts  off,  too,  the  character  he  assumed 
with  it,  and  in  donning  the  common 
garb  becomes  again  the  "plain,  honest 
citizen."  There  is  little  in  the  outward 
appearance  of  the  actor  to-day  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  the  every-day  young 
man,  save  perhaps  a  somewhat  more 
thoughtful  air,  and  the  occasional 
smooth-shaven  face  at  a  period  of  hir- 
sute fashion  when  mustaches  prevail. 
Types  have  disappeared ;  Crummies, 
Lenville,  and  Folair  wdll  always  be  im- 
mortal and  amusing  in  fiction,  and  the 
"  Crushed  Tragedian,"  long  of  hair  and 
woful  of  countenance,  still  sei^ves  to 
express  the  ac-tor  on  the  variety  stage 
in  "knock -about  sketches;"  but  these 
humorously  decorative  objects  in  the 
theatric  landscape  have  passed  away. 

Yes,  I  forgot — I  have  not  mentioned 
that  there  are  two  or  three  mauvais 
sujets  among  us,  a  few  incubuses  ;  but 
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what  calling  is  without  its  empirics 
and  hangers-on?  Let  us  not  think  of 
or  regard  them.  They  have  their  lit- 
tle day  of  flutter  and  self -applause,  and 
then  —  puff — they  are  vanished  with 
other  ephemera  ;  but  the  actor  —  the 
"  real  thing  " — keeps  calmly  on  in  pur- 
poseful fashion,  undisturbed  by  this 
oft-recurrent  buzz  and  flutter,  as  many 
gorgeous  varieties  of  moth  appear  and 
disappear  ;  for  he  is  conscious  of  the 
worthiness  of  his  aim  and  knows  that 
he  is  a  factor  for  good  in  modern  prog- 
ress and  development. 

In  the  study  and  preparation  of  a 
part  what  a  myriad  of  sensations  and 
emotions  the  actor  goes  through  ;  what 
elation  and  depression,  what  exaltation 
and  despair  he  experiences  between  the 
inception  of  a  role  and  its  delivery  to 
his  public  !  at  the  first  reading  of  the 
play  and  his  trying  to  "  see  himself  "  in 
the  part  he  is  cast  for,  or  at  the  re-read- 
ing of  the  part  when  he  has  it  in  manu- 
script form.  The  emotion  is  only  dif- 
ferent in  degree,  as  the  part  may  be  a 
small  one  or  a  great  one.  After  com- 
mitting it  to  memory  (the  very  smallest 
portion  of  the  study  of  a  part)  comes 
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the  real  study  of  it,  the  shaping  and 
composing  it,  making  himself,  his  per- 
sonality, and  perhaps  his  peculiarities, 
if  he  have  them,  consonant  with  the 
role,  and  fitting  himself  into  the  part 
so  that  he  shall  be  what  the  author  de- 
signed— now  elaborating  and  then  re- 
pressing and  curtailing,  accepting  or 
rejecting  mental  suggestions,  and  mak- 
ing, from  an  adumbration,  a  j)Pi'fect 
picture,  in  short  going  through  all  the 
travail  of  making  a  part.  For,  with 
all  credit  to  the  author  who  gives  him 
the  character,  it  is  the  actor  who  makes 
it  animate.  That  is  the  real  life  of 
the  actor  away  from  the  footlights, 
where  his  emotions  and  sensibilities 
are  brought  into  play. 

When  the  part  he  has  struggled  and 
fought  with,  cajoled  and  anathematized 
by  turns,  during  the  study  of  it,  is  j^re- 
sented  to  his  public,  it  is  then  complete 
and  a  finished  thing  with  the  rest  of  the 
play.  But  what  days  and  nights  has  he 
hacl  before  that  premiere !  From  the 
beginning  of  the  study  of  a  part  (and 
the  feeling  is  more  tense  the  more  im- 
portant that  part  may  be)  until  the 
playing  of  it,  the  actor  and  the  charac- 
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ter  lie  is  studviiio"  are  never  ai)art.  It 
is  ahvays  with  liini.  It  is  his  first 
th(ni^")it  on  arising;-,  it  l)athes  witli  him, 
breakfasts  with  him,  goes  about  with 
him  (hiring-  the  day,  obtrudes  itself 
into  the  conversation  when  he  is  talk- 
ing with  friends,  is  most  manifest  when 
his  real  relaxation  comes — between  the 
end  of  his  performance  and  retiring — 
and  finally  goes  to  bed  with  him  !  Nor 
is  it  laid  then,  for  "  horrid  dreams 
abuse  the  curtained  sleeper."  I  be- 
lieve it  is  almost  universal  in  the 
dreams  of  actors  about  stage  affairs 
that  the  very  wrong  thing  is  always 
happening,  and  it  generally  takes  the 
form  of  lack  of  completeness  of  rai- 
ment ;  some  most  important  vestment 
is  always  missing  when  their  "  call " 
comes  for  the  stage.  If  it  be  a  Roman 
tragedy  the  fleshings  (the  flesh-colored 
tights)  are  wanting.  If  it  be  an  eigh- 
teenth century  play  the  powdered  wig 
is  not  to  be  found,  or  if  a  modern  play, 
a  coat  or  waistcoat,  or  some  equally 
necessary  garment,  is  undiscoverable  ; 
and  during  the  agony  of  search  awa- 
kening comes,  and  with  it  the  relief  and 
realization  that  it  is  but  a  dream.  Psy- 
chologists must  explain  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon — we  have  never  been 
able  to  determine  it !  But  just  so  the 
actor  dreams  of  his  new  part. 

Another  curious  phase  of  the  study 
of  a  part :  after  long  and  elaborately 
minute  rehearsals,  physically  tiring  and 
mentally  wearying,  during  some  mo- 
ments of  his  private  practice  and  going 
over  his  role  (trying  different  emphases 
and  feeling  for  certain  nuances  that 
may  better  and  improve  it)  the  awful 
feeling  comes  to  him  suddenly — with- 
out warning  or  premonition,  a  bolt 
from  the  blue — that,  after  all  his  study 
and  endeavor,  his  posings  and  utter- 
ances of  many  phrases  in  different  keys 
and  varied  fashions,  he  is  not  right. 
And  it  comes  upon  him  with  greater 
force,  if  he  happens  at  that  moment  to 
be  before  his  mirror  in  his  "  den  ; " 
then  his  hitherto  complacent  or  confi- 
dent counterfeit  presentment  in  the 
glass  seems  to  say  to  him,  "Not  a  bit 
like  it."  It  is  an  awful  moment,  and  a 
frightful  "facer,"  only  to  be  righted  or 
forgotten  for  the  time  by  flinging  down 
the  part,  and,  if  it  be  in  day-time,  going- 


out  for  a  long  and  rapid  walk,  or,  for 
(dioice,  a  gallop  on  a  fresh  and  frolic- 
some horse,  which  sets  the  Ijlood  a  tin- 
gling and  makes  one  forget  all  else  for 
the  moment.  Or,  if  the  awful  convic- 
tion comes  when  he  is  studying  at  night, 
he  must  leave  the  "  den  "  and  go  into 
another  room,  light  a  cigar,  and  read 
something  else.  After  the  walk  or  gal- 
lop or  other  diversion  from  work,  the 
feeling  of  depression  passes  away,  and 
again  the  study  is  renewed,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  other  keen  transports  of  exal- 
tation and  despair,  until  the  study  is 
completed,  and  the  first  night  of  the 
play  is  arrived,  wdien  the  feeling  is : 
"  c'est  fait,  I've  done  my  best,  I  must 
stand  or  fall  by  this."  And  if  he  falls 
on  this  particular  occasion,  after  all  his 
long  study  and  thoughtful  preparation  ; 
if  a  "hardened  public"  will  have  no 
more  of  him  ;  if  moments  in  the  play, 
where  he  has  hoped  to  move  them  to 
mirth  or  tears,  as  the  situation  served 
him,  pass  unnoticed,  giving  him  that 
sinking  of  the  heart  and  stomach  that 
all  actors  must  have  known  at  times  ; 
if  "callous  critics"  have  "praised  him 
with  faint  damns,"  uttered  to  each  other 
during  the  entre-actes,  and  dismissed 
him  in  the  morning  papers  with  the 
pleasant  assurance  to  their  readers  that 
"Mr.  So-and-So  was  w^hoUy  inadequate 
in  his  role  ;  "  or,  if  in  a  critique  in  a  mi- 
nor paper,  of  which  perhaps  the  base- 
ball editor  has  been  sent  to  review  the 
performance,    the    reader    is    informed 

that  "  Mr.  X didn't  seem  to  know 

what  he  was  trying  to  get  through 
himself" — what  should  the  subject  of 
this  public  indifference,  and,  perhaps, 
just  and  elegant  criticism,  do  ?  What 
he  does  do  is  to  avoid  the  sight  of  men 
for  a  short  period  of  moral  and  an- 
guished sack-cloth  and  ashes,  and  then 
emerge,  tried  by  the  fire,  stronger  than 
before,  to  have  another  try  at  "  getting 
there,"  if  honest  effort  is  to  do  it. 

And  if  he  does  not  fall,  but  on  the 
first  night  of  his  long  dreaded  and 
hoped  for  trial  wins  plaudits  and  recog- 
nition from  his  public,  and  a  like  meed 
of  praise  from  his  critics,  in  the  elation 
of  his  success  he  has  to  remember  that 
those  are  not  the  only  people  or  opin- 
ions he  will  have  to  face  ;  that  the  un- 
stinted praise  of  one  "  public  "  or  toAvn 
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may  be  succeeded  by  moderated  trans-  tirely  consistent  and  natural,  to  another 

ports  in  other  places,  even  ^ivin<>-  pla(;e  may  appear  unreal,  strained,  and  over- 

to  adverse  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  or   under-ac^ted.     I    suppose  this  is  to 

the  voicing  of  it  in  expressions  of  belief  be  expected   in  so  huge  an  area,  where 

in  the  sujieriority  of  some  one  hitherto  conditions,  socially  and  mentally  if  not 

disregarded  l^y  him  as  a  possible  rival,  morally,  are  so  varied. 


.  I  , 


^•^ 


They  have  their  little  day  of  flutter  and  self-applause. — Page  42. 


Such  is 
so  large 
different 
affected 
tions  of 
And  in 
what   to 


the  difference  in  audiences  in 
a  theatrical  territory  as  ours  ; 

districts  and  communities  are 
and  swayed  by  different  por- 

a  play  and  its  performance, 
the    portrayal    of  a  character, 

one   audience   may  seem    en- 


Briefly,  then,  the  actor  is  as  men  in 
other  liberal  artistic  professions — j^art 
student,  part  man  of  the  world — but 
student  first  he  must  be.  In  some  the 
studious  faculty  is  so  pronounced  and 
close,  book-study  so  entirely  engrossing, 
that  they  seldom  come  into  touch  with 


A  Quiet  Supper  at  The   Players. 


the  great  world  at  all,  and  are  to  many 
in  consequence  dull  boys  to  sport  with  ; 
but  they  are  sweet  and  kindly  natures 
that  it  is  a  joy  to  commune  with,  and 
they  are  fountains  of  information  for 
some  of  us  ;  and  we  are  glad  for  them, 
and  somewhat  envious  of  them  too,  in 
their  superior  knowledge — nous  autres 
— who  are  not  always  as  studious  as 
we  might  be.  Certainly  they  are  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  style  of  a  flippant 
gentleman  who  put  forth  as  his  se- 
rious objection  to  the  j^ursuit  of  acting 
that  "it  broke  in  on  his  evenings  so  !  " 
or  the  youth,  whose  sole  claim  to  notice 
is  a  wondrous  and  bewildering  ward- 
robe, or  an  embarrassing  success  with 
the  fair  sex,  that  the  paragraj)her  de- 
lights in  chronicling. 

If  self  -  sacrifice  and  a  devotion  to 
duty  and  discipline  equal  to  that  of  the 
soldier  count  for  anything  in  the  moral 
make-up  of  a  man,  then  certainly  the  act- 
or is  entitled  to  one  of  the  high  places, 


for  of  this  same  devotion  to  duty  in  his 
calling  is  begot  an  excessive  sense  of  his 
duty  to  his  neighbor,  and  that  is  why  he 
is  ever  ready  to  assist  in  any  fashion  the 
unfortunate  or  those  in  need  of  help. 

This  in  farewell.  The  actor,  unless 
he  be  in  nature  perverted,  must  exhibit 
in  his  life  the  effect  of  his  calling ;  a 
calling  desirous  of  the  same  results  as 
other  arts  —  the  advancement  of  the 
human  mind  through  the  ministration 
of  beauty  and  truth — an  advancement 
out  of  which  necessarily  flows  increased 
civilization  and  augmented  happiness 
for  the  human  race.  And  what  more 
safe  or  splendid  motto  could  there  be 
for  his  calling  than  that  utterance  of 
Bacon,  that  all  actors  know  and  revere  : 
"/  hold  et'ery  man  a  debtor  to  his  j^^o- 
fession ;  from  the  ivhich  as  men  of 
course  do  seek  to  receive  countenance 
and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  en- 
deavour themselves  by  ivay  of  amends  to 
be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto." 
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IT  is  now  a  good  many  years  since 
Manet  died,  jDrematurely — perhaj^s  a 
dozen  years  (I  do  not  remember  the 
exact  date  of  his  death) — yet  it  is  certain 
that  his  influence  is  greater  than  it  was 
during  his  lifetime,  when,  although  he 
had  some  enthusiastic  admirers,  the 
world  in  general  only  laughed  at  him. 
My  own  recollection  of  his  early  strug- 
gles goes  back  to  1863,  when  he  and 
Mr.  Whistler  exhibited,  not  exactly  in 


the  Salon  itself,  to  which  neither  could 
gain  admission  then,  but  in  the  Salon 
des  Refuses,  which  was  held  in  the  same 
building  and  was  generally  accepted  as 
a  complete  justification  of  the  mild  ex- 
clusiyeness  of  the  jury.  Manet  exhib- 
ited a  big  picture  and  two  smaller  ones. 
The  big  picture  was  entitled  "Le  De- 
jeuner sur  I'herbe,"  and  the  subject  of 
it  was  a  grassy  slope  with  trees  near  a 
little  brook.     On  the  grass,  which  was 
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very  green  indeed,  sat  two  Frenchmen 
in  modern  costume,  with  the  hat  then 
called  a  "wide-awake,"  and  close  to 
them  a  lady  destitute  of  all  clothing, 
while  another  almost  but  not  quite 
destitute  was  coming  out  of  the  rivu- 
let. The  picture  seemed  to  me  then 
"a  translation  of  a  thought  of  Gior- 
gione  into  modern  French,"  and  not  a 
pleasant  translation,  because  certain 
juxtapositions  are  tolerable  in  poetic 
art  where  beautiful  costume  and  color 
harmonize  all  things,  and  are  not  toler- 
able in  modern  matter-of-fact  where 
there  is  neither  beauty  nor  imagination 
to  take  us  out  of  the  common  world. 
Manet's  attempt  was  no  doubt  permis- 
sible as  an  experiment  in  a  studio,  and 
it  certainly  did  mark  an  intention,  since 
then  carried  out  resolutely  enough  by 
the  new  school,  to  extract  art  if  possible 
out  of  the  living  world  of  the  present, 
and  to  see  whether  the  present  could 
not  be  made  as  available  for  artistic 
purposes  as  the  past.  The  picture, 
however,  offended  people  in  general  as  a 
sin  against  both  taste  and  morals,  while 
it  was  condemned  for  its  crudeness  by 
the  criticism  that  exercised  influence 
in  those  days.  The  opinion  of  the  jury 
was  plainly  indicated  by  its  exclusion, 
and  two  other  pictures  by  the  same 
artist  were  rejected  along  with  it, 
namely,  the  "  Portrait  of  a  Young  Man 
in  the  Costume  of    a   Majo,"  and   the 

"  Portrait  of  Mademoiselle  V in  the 

Costume  of  an  Espada." 

From  that  date  people  began  to  take 
an  interest  in  Manet,  and  a  few  years 
later  he  had  a  determined  little  party 
in  his  favor,  like  the  party  of  journalists 
and  young  artists  that  afterward  in 
England  sided  with  Mr.  Whistler.  It 
became  understood  that  Manet  was 
fighting  a  battle,  not  for  himself  only, 
but  for  some  artistic  principles  that 
were  defined  by  Zola  in  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1867.  The  reader  will 
remember  that  year  as  the  date  of 
the  second  universal  exhibition  held  in 
Paris.  Manet  had  wished  to  exhibit 
there,  but  on  second  thoughts  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  could  never  be 
fully  represented,  so  he  made  his  own 
appeal  to  the  public  by  showing  sepa- 
rately an  ample  collection  of  his  works. 
Zola's  pamphlet  was  kindly  intended 
Vol.  XV.— 6 


to  help  the  success  of  this  exhibition. 
The  future  novelist  thought  that  the 
painter  had  been  hardly  used  by  jour- 
nalists and  misunderstood  by  the  pub- 
lic. He,  therefore,  volunteered  an  ex- 
planation of  the  new  principles,  which 
were  as  follows  : 

Manet  (according  to  Zola)  lost  most 
of  the  time  he  spent  as  a  pupil  of  Cou- 
ture, and  being  relieved  finally  from  the 
incubus  of  another  man's  art,  settled 
down  to  the  pursuit  of  his  special  ob- 
ject, which  was  to  see  and  translate  nat- 
ure in  his  own  way  and  according  to 
the  laws  of  his  own  organization,  with- 
out remembering  either  the  advice  he 
had  received  from  living  masters  or  the 
example  of  the  dead. 

Manet  was  not  the  first  artist,  nor 
is  he  likely  to  be  the  last,  who  has  at- 
tempted to  find  originality  by  repre- 
senting nature  as  he  saw  it.  In  real- 
ity, however,  no  one  ever  sees  anything 
artistically  without  the  education  of 
the  eye,  and  as  that  education  is  given 
by  other  artists  invariably,  either  by 
direct  teaching  or  through  their  works, 
the  pretension  to  any  complete  origi- 
nality is  always  vain.  There  is  no 
complete  independence  for  any  of  us. 
Manet's  art  was  partly  derived  from 
Spanish  and  partly  from  French  real- 
ism, with  a  minor  influence  from  Hol- 
land. This  is  said  without  reproach  and 
without  accusing  Manet  of  anything 
like  servile  imitation.  I  fully  believe  in 
the  honesty  of  his  efforts  to  paint  nature 
as  he  saw  it,  but  thousands  of  others 
have  tried  to  do  the  same,  yet  their 
works  are  full  of  reminiscences  of  pre- 
vious art. 

Another  important  point  insisted 
upon  by  Zola  was  that  Manet  did  not 
tliink  of  subjects  otherwise  than  as  pre- 
texts for  artistic  harmonies  or  oppo- 
sitions, and  again,  that  he  composed 
little,  grouping  his  figures  rather  by 
chance  ;  also,  that  he  was  never  foolish 
enough  to  think,  as  so  many  have  done, 
of  putting  "  ideas "  into  painting. 
These  renunciations  of  subject,  com- 
position, and  ideas  are  now  accepted 
by  the  new  school  of  painting  and  art 
criticism  everywhere,  and  it  also  ac- 
cepts Manet's  doctrine  on  the  positive 
side,  which  was  the  study  of  the  mass 
or  patch  of  color  rather  than  the  line. 
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and  the  importance  given  to  what  are 
called  "values,"  that  is,  the  relative  de- 
grees of  darkness  in  the  patches  of 
color  as  affected  both  by  their  own 
hue  and  by  the  light  that  falls  upon 
them.  The  general  reader  cares  little 
for  the  technicalities  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  I  fear  that  these  considerations 
will  seem  to  him  rather  tedious  ;  but 
the  influence  of  Manet  has  been  very 
important  and  wholly  technical,  as  sub- 
ject and  ideas  were  both  outside  of  his 
chosen  scheme  of  work. 

The  apparent  rudeness  and  coarse- 
ness of  some  pictures  by  Manet,  es- 
pecially the  too  famous  "Dejeuner  sur 
riierbe,"  gave  people  an  impression  that 
he  must  himself  be  a  rough  fellow.  I 
remember  meeting  him  and  being 
struck  by  the  refinement  of  his  man- 
ners and  the  neatness  and  cleanliness 
of  his  dress.  Though  he  was  strongly 
opposed  to  the  intrusion  of  intellectual 
ideas  in  the  fine  arts,  he  did  not  appear 
to  be  wanting  in  mental  acumen,  but 
had  a  sharp,  keen  look,  rather  restless 
and  dissatisfied,  as  if  seeking  for  some 
object  as  yet  beyond  his  reach.  His 
extreme  admirers  accept  almost  every- 
thing he  did,  but  he  himself  was  prob- 
ably often  disappointed  with  his  work, 
and  though  quite  convinced  of  the 
soundness  of  his  own  principles,  may 
have  felt  that  it  was  very  dilB&cult  to 
carry  them  triumphantly  into  practice. 
One  of  his  strong  convictions  was  that 
the  color  ought  to  be  left  fresh  with- 
out tormenting  the  life  out  of  it  by  dis- 
turbing it  with  the  brush  ;  but  if  it  is 
not  of  very  good  quality  when  so  left, 
the  mere  freshness  and  crispness  of  the 
touch  are  not,  in  themselves,  a  compen- 
sation. The  plain  truth  is  that  while 
some  of  Manet's  work  was  strong  in 
style  and  harmonious  in  coloring,  a 
good  deal  of  it  was  very  crude,  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  his  habit  of 
improvisation.  One  of  the  best  of  his 
pictures  is  the  very  lively  one  of  the 
little  fifer,  in  the  private  collection  of 
M.  Durand-Ruel,  to  whom  I  owe  the 
opportunity  for  reproducing  it.  That 
work  holds  well  together  in  all  ways,  as 
the  vivacity  and  simplicity  of  the  brush- 
work  answer  to  the  vivacity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  subject,  while  the  coloring 
is  perfectly    harmonious.      The    boy's 


face  is  by  no  means  handsome,  and 
his  uniform,  very  tnithfully  depicted, 
cannot  be  said  to  fit  him  very  neatly  ; 
yet  he  w4ns  his  way  to  our  regard,  and 
the  picture  pleases  us  by  an  honest, 
straightforward  masteiy  by  no  means 
common  even  now,  when  so  many  paint- 
ers are  trying  for  the  same  qualities. 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  a  part  of 
the  painter's  faith  that  "  subject "  ought 
to  be  avoided.  "De  sujet — il  n'en  faut 
pas  "  is  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  Manet 
and  all  his  followers.  The  effect  of  it 
was  sometimes  to  break  up  what  might 
have  been  a  subject.  There  is  a  fine 
picture  by  Manet  called  "  Le  Dejeuner," 
this  time  not  on  the  grass,  but  in  a  res- 
taurant, probably.  To  the  right  is  a 
man  at  table  at  the  end  of  his  repast, 
to  the  left  a  servant,  and  in  the  middle 
a  youth  with  his  back  to  the  table  and 
leaning  against  it.  In  truth  the  young 
man  is  the  subject  of  the  picture  so  far 
as  there  is  one,  and  the  rest  is  only 
background,  more  or  less  interesting, 
but  entirely  disconnected  from  the  prin- 
cipal figure.  However,  the  work  is  well 
painted  and  the  youth  tells  powerful- 
ly at  a  distance.  Some  of  the  Spanish 
subjects  are  among  the  best  of  the  ar- 
tist's works  from  the  opportunities  of- 
fered by  the  strong  oppositions  of  color 
in  the  costumes,  such  as  vigorous  little 
patches  of  red  or  yellow  and  black,  and 
ornaments  never  slavishly  imitated,  but 
lightly  indicated  sufficiently  for  pictu- 
resque effect. 

The  picture  mentioned  by  Zola  as 
Manet's  masterpiece  is  the  "  Olympia," 
which  was  purchased  by  his  admirers 
for  the  gallery  of  the  Luxembourg, 
where  it  now  hangs.  It  represents  a 
nude  figure  of  a  girl  reclining  and  look- 
ing at  the  spectator,  while  a  negress 
brings  a  large  bouquet ;  and  there  is  a 
black  cat,  afterward  celebrated  by  the 
caricaturists.  The  artist  here  carried 
out,  in  his  own  straightforward  way,  a 
certain  scheme  of  color,  but  did  not 
sufficiently  bear  in  mind  the  necessity 
for  idealization  in  all  paintings  of  the 
nude,  so  the  consequence  is  that  his 
figure  looks  somewhat  ridiculous  and 
even  not  altogether  decent,  though  as 
a  subject  it  is  not  worse  in  any  way 
than  many  chosen  by  the  old  masters. 
Again,  although  the  color  scheme  was 
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in  itself  excellent,  it  is  carried  out 
somewhat  crudely,  so  that  the  picture 
will  not  be  seen  to  much  advantage  if 
it  is  ever  admitted  into  the  Louvre. 
There  is  the  same  crudeness  in  Manet's 
picture  of  the  "  Bon  Bock  "  (the  Good 
Glass  of  Ale),  which  was  exhibited  as 
one  of  the  "Hundred  Masterpieces"  in 
1892.  It  was  painted,  however,  with 
the  most  uncompromising  truth  of 
character. 

The  straightforwardness  that  be- 
longed to  Manet  in  all  he  did  would 
have  been  very  favorable  to  him  in 
etching  if  he  had  overcome  the  techni- 
cal difficulties  of  that  art,  but  he  never 
did  so  to  the  degree  which  is  necessary 
for  certainty  of  method,  so  that  he 
etched  in  a  rude  style,  as  if  he  did  not 
care  about  technical  qualities  at  all.  A 
few  of  his  plates,  by  a  lucky  chance, 
happen  to  be  good  in  a  simple  way. 
The  "Boy  with  the  Sword,"  the 
"Olympia,"  and  the  "Dead  Taurea- 
dor"  are  good,  and  so  are  the  "Read- 
er "  and  the  "  Infante  ; "  but  Manet  made 
a  bad  etching  from  his  picture  of 
"Christ  with  Angels  ;"  and  his  "Mari- 
ano Campurbi"  is  one  of  his  worst 
plates.  He  sometimes  combined  linear 
etching  with  flat  aquatint,  after  the 
manner  of  Goya,  and  with  Goya's  mod- 
erate degree  of  success.  The  "  Sailor's 
Dream  "  is  one  of  his  best  plates  in  that 
kind.  As  Manet  had  not  patience  to 
contend  against  the  technical  difficul- 
ties of  etching,  he  ought  to  have  rapid- 
ly produced  many  plates  and  selected 
a  few  of  the  most  successful  for  ex- 
hibition ;  but  he  had  not  much  criti- 
cal faculty  and  did  not  know  when  he 
failed. 

As  the  editor  of  Scribnee's  Maga- 
zine asked  me  to  treat  of  contemporary 
artists,  and  especially  of  those  who  have 
most  influence  to-day,  it  may  seem 
strange  that  I  should  begin  with  one 
who  has  been  dead  now  for  many  years. 
In  truth,  however,  the  influence  of 
Manet  was  never  so  great  as  it  is  at  the 
present  moment.  The  modern  dislike 
to  "  subject,"  the  objection  to  intellect 
in  art,  the  hatred  of  literary  ideas,  the 
desire  for  visible  manual  execution  and 
for  a  comprehensive  expression  rather 
than  the  enumeration  of  petty  details, 


all  of  them  come  from  Manet.  It  was 
he  who  gave  the  example  of  shunning 
composition,  of  painting  people  and 
things  in  a  downright  way  just  as  they 
are  and  in  chance  groupings  ;  it  was  he 
who  had  the  courage  to  leave  imperfect 
work  for  the  sake  of  its  freshness  rather 
than  sacrifice  the  freshness  to  the  kind 
of  excellence  that  may  be  reached  by 
more  laborious  finish.  The  doctrines 
now  professed  by  the  "new  criticism," 
as  it  calls  itself,  were  professed  and 
acted  upon  by  Manet  and  preached  by 
Zola  twenty-six  years  ago,  and  they 
never  brought  forth  so  much  fruit  as 
they  are  bringing  forth  to-day.  Much 
of  the  work  done  under  this  inspiration, 
so  far  from  being  agreeable  to  the  aes- 
thetic sense,  only  strikes  it  like  an  out  ■ 
rage  ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  anything  more  hideous  than 
some  of  the  most  self-confident  per- 
formances of  the  new  school.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  all  its  faults,  the 
school  has  a  sort  of  barbaric  vigor 
which  has  already  proved  destructive 
to  the  art  which  depended  upon  pretti- 
ness  and  upon  the  telling  of  interesting 
little  stories.  On  the  purely  artistic 
side  it  seems  to  me  that  Zola  made  a 
mistake  when  he  spoke  of  Manet's  work 
as  especially  analytic.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  synthetic  and  passes  over  minute 
details  which  are  delightful  to  analytic 
minds,  such  as  those  of  Buskin  and 
Meissonier.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, in  extenuation  of  Manet's  imper- 
fections, that  he  had  a  hard  battle  to 
fight,  and  never  had  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  beauty  which  belongs  to  the 
children  of  success.  His  life  was  "full 
of  contention,  and  it  was  a  short  life. 
He  was  far  from  being  coarse  or  ^oilgar 
by  nature,  and  he  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  work  himself  clear  of  his 
early  technical  aggressiveness,  which 
made  his  art  look  ruder  than  it  need 
have  been,  because  he  always  felt  him- 
self to  be  in  opposition  to  the  artistic 
orthodoxy  of  his  time.  He  worked  al- 
ways in  a  militant  spirit,  knowing  him- 
self to  be  despised  by  the  dominant  ar- 
tists and  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the 
public,  conditions  most  unfavorable  to 
quiet  progress  in  the  study  and  cult  of 
the  beautiful. 


ON   NE   BADINE   PAS   AVEC   LA  MORT. 
By  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy. 

I. 

The  dew  was  full  of  sun  that  morn 

(O  I  heard  the  doves  in  the  hayricks  coo  !) 

As  he  crossed  the  meadows  beyond  the  corn, 

Watching  his  falcon  in  the  blue. 
How  could  he  hear  my  song  so  far 

The  song  of  the  blood  where  the  pulses  are ! 
Straight  through  the  fields  he  came  to  me — 

(O  I  saw  his  soul  as  I  saw  the  dew !), 
But  I  hid  my  joy  that  he  might  not  see  : 

I  hid  it  deep  within  my  breast, 
As  the  starling  hides  in  the  maize  her  nest. 


11. 


Back  through  the  corn  he  turned  again 

(O  little  he  cared  where  his  falcon  flew!). 
And  my  heart  lay  still  in  the  hand  of  pain 

As  in  winter's  hand  the  rivers  do. 
How  could  he  hear  its  secret  cry — 

The  cry  of  the  dove  when  the  summers  die  ! 
Thrice  in  the  maize  he  turned  to  me 

(O  I  saw  his  soul  as  I  saw  the  dew !) ; 
But  I  hid  my  pain  that  he  might  not  see  : 

I  hid  it  deep  as  the  grave  is  made. 
Where  the  heart  that  can  ache  no  more  is  laid. 


III. 

Last  night,  where  grows  the  river  grass 

(O  the  stream  was  dark  though  the  moon  was  new!), 
I  saw  white  Death  and  my  lover  pass 

Side  by  side  as  the  troopers  do. 
"Give  me,"  said  Death,  "thy  purse  well  filled. 

And  thy  mantle-clasp  which  the  moonbeams  gild — 
Save  the  heart  which  beats  for  thy  dear  sake 

(O  I  saw  my  heart  as  I  saw  the  dew!) 
All  life  hath  given  is  Death's  to  take." 

Dear  God !  how  can  I  love  Thy  day 
If  Thou  takest  the  heart  which  loves  away! 
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By  George  W.  Cable, 


i 


SUEZ. 

N  the  State  of  Dixie, 
County  of  Clearwater, 
and  therefore  in  the 
very  heart  of  what  was 
once  the  "  Southern 
Confederacy,"  lies  that 
noted  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  one  county 
and  shipping  point  for 
three,  Suez.  The  pamphlet  of  a  certain 
land  company — a  publication  now  out 
of  print  and  rare,  but  a  copy  of  which 
it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  secure 
— mentions  the  battle  of  Turkey  Creek 
as  having  been  fought  only  a  mile  or 
so  north  of  the  town  in  the  spring  of 
1864.  It  also  strongly  recommends 
to  the  attention  of  both  capitalist  and 
tourist  the  beautiful  mountain  scenery 
of  Sandstone  County,  which  adjoins 
Clearwater  a  few  miles  from  Suez  on 
the  northeast,  as  Blackland  does,  much 
farther  away,  on  the  southwest. 

In  the  last  year  of  our  Civil  War 
Suez  was  a  basking  town  of  twenty-five 
hundred  souls,  with  rocky  streets  and 
breakneck  sidewalks,  its  dwellings  doz- 
ing most  months  of  the  twelve  among 
roses  and  honeysuckles  behind  ancient- 
ly whitewashed,  much-broken  fences, 
and  all  the  place  wrapped  in  that  wide 
sweetness  of  apple  and  acacia  scents 
that  comes  from  whole  mobs  of  dog- 
fennel.  The  Pulaski  City  turnpike  en- 
tered at  the  northwest  corner  and 
passed  through  to  the  court-house  green 
with   its   hollow  square  of  stores   and 


law-offices — two  sides  of  it  blackened 
ruins  of  fire  and  war.  Under  the  town's 
southeasternmost  angle,  between  yellow 
banks  and  overhanging  sycamores,  the 
bright  green  waters  of  Turkey  Creek, 
rambhng  round  from  the  northwest, 
skipped  down  a  gradual  stairway  of 
limestone  ledges,  and  glided,  alive  with 
sunlight,  into  that  true  Swanee  River, 
not  of  the  maps,  but  which  flows  forever, 
"far,  far  away,"  through  the  numbers  of 
imperishable  song.  The  river's  head  of 
navigation  was,  and  still  is,  at  Suez. 

One  of  the  most  influential,  and  yet 
meekest,  among  the  "citizens" — men 
not  in  the  army — whose  habit  it  was  to 
visit  Suez  by  way  of  the  Sandstone 
County  road,  was  Judge  Powhatan 
March,  of  Widewood.  In  years  he  was 
about  fifty.  He  was  under  the  medi- 
um stature,  with  a  gentle  and  intellec- 
tual face,  whose  antique  dignity  was 
only  less  attractive  than  his  rich,  quiet 
voice. 

His  son  John — he  had  no  other  child 
— was  a  fat-cheeked  boy  in  his  eighth 
year,  oftenest  seen  on  horseback,  sitting 
fast  asleep  with  his  hands  clutched  in 
the  folds  of  the  Judge's  coat  and  his 
short  legs  and  browned  feet  spread  wide 
behind  the  saddle.  It  was  hard  strad- 
dling, but  it  was  good  company. 

One  bright  noon  about  the  close  of 
May,  when  the  cotton  blooms  were 
opening  and  the  cornsilk  was  turning 
pink ;  when  from  one  hot  pool  to 
another  the  kildee  fluttered  and  ran, 
and  around  their  edges  arcs  of  white 
and  yellow  butterflies  sat  and  sipped 
and  fanned  themselves  like  human  but- 
terflies at  a  seaside.  Judge  March — with 
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John  in  his  accustomed  place,  head- 
quarters behind  the  saddle  —  turned 
into  the  sweltering  shade  of  a  tree  in 
the  edge  of  town  to  gossip  with  an  ac- 
quaintance on  the  price  of  cotton,  the 
health  of  Suez  and  the  last  news  from 
Washington  —  no  longer  from  Rich- 
mond, alas ! 

"  Why,  son ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  by 
and  by  he  lifted  the  child  down  before 
a  hardware,  dry-goods,  drug,  and  mu- 
sic store,  "  what's  been  a-troublin'  you  ? 
You  a-got  tear  marks  on  yo'  face  ! " 
But  he  pressed  the  question  in  vain. 

"  Gimme  yo'  han'ke'cher,  son,  an'  let 
me  wipe  'em  off." 

But  John's  pockets  were  insolvent  as 
to  handkerchiefs,  and  the  Judge  found 
his  own  no  better  supplied.  So  they 
changed  the  subject  and  the  son  did  not 
have  to  confess  that  those  dusty  rivulet 
beds,  one  on  either  cheek,  were  there 
from  aching  fatigue  of  a  position  he 
would  rather  have  perished  in  than  sur- 
render. 

This  store  was  the  only  one  in  Suez 
that  had  been  neither  sacked  nor 
burned.  In  its  drug  department  there 
had  always  been  kept  on  sale  a  single 
unreplenished,  undiminished  shelf  of 
books.  Most  of  them  were  standard 
English  works  that  took  no  notice  of 
such  trifles  as  children.  But  one  was 
an  exception,  and  this  world-renowned 
volume,  though  entirely  unillustrated, 
had  charmed  the  eyes  of  Judge  March 
ever  since  he  had  been  a  father.  Year 
after  year  had  increased  his  patient 
impatience  for  the  day  when  his  son 
should  be  old  enough  to  know  that 
book's  fame.  Then  what  joy  to  see 
delight  dance  in  his  brave  young  eyes 
upon  that  volume's  emergence  from 
some  innocent  concealment  —  a  gift 
from  his  father  ! 

Thus  far  John  did  not  know  his 
a  b  c's.  But  education  is  older  than 
alphabets,  and  for  three  years  now  he 
had  been  his  father's  constant,  almost 
confidential,  companion.  Why  might 
not  such  a  book  as  this,  even  now,  be 
made  a  happy  lure  into  the  great  realm 
of  letters  ?  Seeing  the  book  again 
to-day,  reflecting  that  the  price  of  cot- 
ton was  likely  to  go  yet  higher,  and 
touched  by  the  child's  unexplained 
tears,  Judge  March  induced  him  to  go 


from  his  side  a  moment  with  the  store's 
one  clerk — into  the  lump -sugar  section 
— and  bought  the  volume. 


n. 


TO    A    GOOD    BOY. 

In  due  time  the  Judge  and  his  son 
started  home. 

The  sun's  rays,  though  still  hot,  slant- 
ed much  as  the  two  rose  into  oak  w^ood- 
lands  to  the  right  of  the  pike  and  be- 
yond it.  Here  the  air  was  cool  and 
light.  As  they  ascended  higher  and 
oaks  gave  place  to  chestnut  and  moun- 
tain-birch, wide  views  opened  around 
and  far  beneath.  In  the  south  spread 
the  green  fields  and  red  fallows  of  Clear- 
water, bathed  in  the  sheen  of  the  linger- 
ing sun.  Miles  away  two  white  points 
were  the  spires  of  Suez. 

The  Judge  drew  rein  and  gazed  on 
five  battle-fields  at  once.  "  Ah,  son,  the 
kingdom  of  romance  is  at  hand.  It's 
always  at  hand  when  it's  within  us.  I'll 
be  glad  when  you  can  understand  that, 
son." 

His  eyes  came  round  at  last  to  the 
most  western  quarter  of  the  landscape 
and  rested  on  one  part  where  only  a 
spray  had  dashed  when  war's  fiery  del- 
uge rolled  down  this  valley.  "  Son,  if 
there  wa'n't  such  a  sort  o'  mist  o'  sun- 
shine between,  I  could  show  you  Rose- 
mont  College  over  yondeh.  You'll  be 
goin'  there  in  a  few  years  now.  That'll 
be  fine,  won't  it,  son  ?  " 

A  small  forehead  smote  his  back  vig- 
orously, not  for  yea,  but  for  slumber. 

"  Drowsy,  son  ? "  asked  the  Judge, 
adding  a  backward  caress  as  he  moved 
on  again.  "  I  didn't  talk  to  you  enough, 
did  I  ?  But  I  was  thinkin'  about  you, 
right  along."  After  a  silence  he  stopped 
again. 

"  Awake  now,  son  ?  "  He  reached 
back  and  touched  the  solid  little  head. 
"  See  this  streak  o'  black  land  where 
the  rain's  run  down  the  road?  Well, 
that  means  silveh,  an'  it's  ow  Ian'." 

They  started  once  more.  "  It  may 
not  mean  much,  but  we  needn't  care, 
when  what  doesn't  mean  silveh  means 
dead  loads  of  other  things.  Make  haste 
an'  grow,  son  ;  yo'  peerless  motheh  and 
I  are  only  waitin'."    He  ceased.    In  the 
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small  of  his  back  the  growing  pressure 
of  a  diminutive  bad  hat  told  the  con- 
dition of  his  hidden  audience.  It  lifted 
again. 

"  'Evomind,  son,  I  can  talk  to  you  just 
as  well  asleep.  But  I  can  tell  you  some- 
23m  that'll  keejD  you  awake.  I  was  savin' 
it  till  we'd  get  home  to  yo'  dear  motheh, 
but  yo'  ti-ud  an'  I  don't  think  of  any- 
thing else  an' — the  fact  is,  I'm  bringing 
home  a  present  faw  you."  He  looked 
behind  till  his  eyes  met  a  brighter  pair. 
"  What  you  reckon  you've  been  sitt'n' 
on  in  one  of  them  saddle  pockets  all  the 
way  f  um  Suez  ?  " 

John  smiled,  laid  his  cheek  to  his 
father's  back  and  whispered,  "A  kitt'n'." 

"  Why,  no,  son  ;  its  somepm  power- 
ful nice,  but — well,  you  might  know  it 
wa'n't  a  kitt'n'  by  my  lett'n'  you  sit  on 
it  so  long.  I'd  be  proud  faw  you  to 
have  a  kitt'n',  but,  you  know,  cats  don't 
suit  yo'  dear  motheh's  high  strung 
natu'e.  You  couldn't  be  happy  with 
anything  that  was  a  constant  tawment 
to  her,  could  you  ?  " 

The  head  lying  against  the  ques- 
tioner's back  nodded  an  eager  yes  ! 

"  Oh,  you  think  you  might,  son,  but  I 
jes'  know  you  couldn't.  Now,  what  I've 
got  faw  you  is  ever  so  much  nicer'n  a 
kitt'n.  You  see,  you  a-growin'  so  fast 
you'll  soon  not  care  faw  kitt'ns  ;  you'll 
care  for  what  I've  got  you.  But  don't 
ask  what  it  is,  faw  I'd  hate  not  to  tell 
you,  and  I  want  yo'  dear  motheh  to  be 
with  us  when  you  find  it  out." 

It  was  fairly  twilight  when  their 
horse  neighed  his  pleasure  that  his  crib 
was  near.  Presently  they  dismounted 
in  a  place  full  of  stumps  and  weeds, 
where  a  grove  had  been  till  Halliday's 
brigade  had  camped  there.  Beyond  a 
paling  fence  and  a  sandy,  careworn 
garden  of  altheas  and  dwarf-box,  stood 
broadside  to  them  a  very  plain,  two- 
story  house  of  uncoursed  gray  rubble, 
whose  open  door  sent  forth  no  welcom- 
ing gleam.  Its  windows,  too,  save  one 
softly  reddened  by  a  remote  lamp,  re- 
flected only  the  darkling  sky.  This 
was  their  home,  called  by  every  moun- 
taineer neighbor  "  a  plumb  palace." 

As  they  passed  in,  the  slim  form  of 
Mrs.  March  entered  at  the  rear  door  of 
the  short  hall  and  came  slowly  through 
the  gloom.     John  sprang,  and  despite 


her  word  and  gesture  of  nervous  dis- 
relish, clutched,  and  smote  his  face  in- 
to, her  pliant  crinoline.  The  husband 
kissed  her  forehead,  and,  as  she  stag- 
gered before  the  child's  energy,  said : 

"Be  gentle,  son."  He  took  a  hand  of 
each.  "  I  hope  you'll  overlook  a  little 
wildness  in  us  this  evening,  my  dear." 
They  turned  into  a  front  room.  "  I 
wonder  he  restrains  himself  so  well, 
when  he  knows  I've  brought  him  a  pres- 
ent— not  expensive,  my  deah,  I  assho' 
you,  nor  anything  you  can  possible  dis- 
approve ;  only  a  B-doubleO-K,  in  fact. 
Still,  son,  you  ought  always  to  remem- 
ber yo'  dear  mother's  apt  to  be  ti-ud." 

Mrs.  March  sank  into  the  best  rock- 
ing-chair and,  while  her  son  kissed  her 
diligently,  said  to  her  husband,  with  a 
smile  of  sad  reproach  : 

"  John  can  never  know  a  woman's  fa- 
tigue." 

"  No,  Daphne,  deah,  an'  that's  what  I 
try  to  teach  him." 

"  Yes,  Powhatan,  but  there's  a  differ- 
ence between  teaching  and  terrifying." 

"  Oh !  Oh !  I  was  fah  fum  intend'n  to 
be  harsh." 

"  Ah !  Judge  March,  you  little  real- 
ize how  harsh  your  words  sometimes 
are."  She  showed  the  back  of  her 
head,  although  John  plucked  her  sleeves 
with  vehement  whispers.  "  What  is  it, 
child  ?  " 

Her  irritation  turned  to  mild  remon- 
strance. "  You  shouldn't  interrupt 
your  father,  no  matter  how  long  you 
have  to  wait." 

"  Oh,  I'd  finished,  my  deah,"  cried  the 
Judge,  beaming  upon  wife  and  son. 
"  And  now,"  he  gathered  up  the  saddle- 
bags, "  now  faw  the  present !  " 

John  leaped — his  mother  cringed. 

*'  Oh,  Judge  March — before  supper  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  co'se  not,  my  love,  if 
you " 

"  Ah,  Powhatan,  please  !  Please  don't 
say  if  I."  The  speaker  smiled  lovingly 
— "  I  don't  deserve  such  a  rebuke  !  " 
She  rose. 

"  Why,  my  deah  !  " 

"  No,  I  was  not  thinking  of  I,  but  of 
others.  There's  the  tea-bell.  Servants 
have  rights,  Powhatan,  and  we  shouldn't 
increase  their  burdens  by  heartless  de- 
lays. That  may  not  be  the  law,  Judge 
March,  but  it's  the  gospel." 
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"  Oh,  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Daphne, 
deah  !  "  But  the  father  could  not  help 
seeing  the  child's  tearful  eyes  and  quiv- 
ering mouth.  "  I'll  tell  you,  mother, 
son — There's  no  need  faw  anybody  to 
be  kep'  waitin'.  We'll  go  to  suppeh, 
but  the  gift  shall  grace  the  feast !  "  He 
combed  one  soft  hand  through  his  long 
hair.  John  danced  and  gave  a  triple 
nod. 

Mrs.  March's  fatigue  increased. 
"  Please  yourself,"  she  said.  "  John 
and  I  can  always  make  your  pleasure 
ours.  Only,  I  hoj^e  he'll  not  inherit  a 
frivolous  impatience." 

"  Daphne,  I "     The  Judge  made 

a  gesture  of  sad  capitulation. 

"  Oh,  Judge  March,  it's  too  late  to 
draw  back  now.     That  were  cruel !  '* 

John  clambered  into  his  high  chair 
— said  grace  in  a  pretty  rhyme  of  his 
mother's  production — she  was  a  poet- 
ess— and  ended  with  : 

"  Amen,  double- 0-K.  I  wish  double- 
0-K  would  mean  j&recrackers  ;  fire- 
crackers and  cinnamon  candy  !  "  He 
patted  his  wrists  together  and  glanced 
triumphantly  upon  the  frowsy,  barefoot- 
ed waitress  while  Mrs.  March  poured 
the  coffee. 

The  Judge's  wife,  at  thirty -two,  was 
still  fair.  Her  face  was  thin,  but  her 
languorous  eyes  were  expressive  and 
her  mouth  delicate.  A  certain  shadow 
about  its  corners  may  have  meant  rigid- 
ity of  will  or  only  a  habit  of  introspec- 
tion, but  it  was  always  there. 

She  passed  her  husband's  coffee,  and 
the  hungry  child,  though  still  all  eyes, 
was  taking  his  first  gulp  of  milk,  when 
over  the  top  of  his  mug  he  saw  his 
father  reach  stealthily  down  to  his  sad- 
dle-bags and  straighten  again. 

"  Son ! " 

'^  Suh ! " 

"  Go  on  with  yo'  suppeh,  son."  Un- 
der the  table  the  paper  was  coming  off 
of  something.  John  filled  both  cheeks 
dutifully,  but  kept  them  so,  unchanged, 
while  the  present  came  forth.  Then 
he  looked  confused  and  turned  to  his 
mother.  Her  eyes  were  on  her  hus- 
band in  deep  dejection,  as  her  hand 
rose  to  receive  the  book  from  the  ser- 
vant. She  took  it,  read  the  title,  and 
moaned : 

Oh  !  Judge  March,  what  is  your  child 


to  do  with  '  Lord  Chesterfield's  Letters 
to  his  Son  ?  '  " 

John  waited  only  for  her  pitying 
glance.  Then  the  tears  l)urst  from  his 
eyes  and  the  bread  and  milk  from  his 
mouth,  and  he  cried  with  a  great  and 
continuous  voice,  "  I  don't  like  pres- 
ents !     I  want  to  go  to  bed  !  " 

Even  when  the  waitress  got  him  there 
his  mother  could  not  quiet  him.  She 
demanded  explanations  and  he  could 
not  explain,  for  by  that  time  he  had 
persuaded  himself  he  was  crying  be- 
cause his  mother  was  not  happy.  But 
he  hushed  when  the  Judge,  sinking 
down  upon  the  bedside,  said,  as  the  de- 
spairing wife  left  the  room, 

"  I'm  sorry  I've  disappointed  you  so 
powerful,  son.  I  know  just  how  you 
feel.  I  made — "  he  glanced  round  to 
be  sure  she  was  gone  —  "  just  as  bad 
a  mistake  one  time,  trying  to  make  a 
present  to  myself." 

The  child  lay  quite  still,  vaguely  con- 
sidering whether  this  was  any  good 
reason  why  he  should  stop  crying. 

"But  'evomind,  son,  the  ve'y  next 
time  we  go  to  town  we'll  buy  some  cin- 
namon candy." 

The  son's  eyes  met  the  father's  in  a 
smile  of  love,  the  lids  declined,  the 
lashes  folded,  and  his  spirit  circled 
softly  down  into  the  fathomless  under- 
heaven  of  dreamless  sleep. 


m. 

TWO    FEIENDS. 

It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  of  a  day 
in  early  June.  The  sun  shone  excep- 
tionally hot  on  the  meagre  waters  of 
Turkey  Creek,  where  it  warmed  its  sin- 
uous length  through  the  middle  of  its 
wide  battle-field.  The  turnpike,  com- 
ing northward  from  Suez,  emerged, 
white,  dusty,  and  badly  broken,  on  the 
southern  border  of  this  waste  and 
crossed  the  creek  at  right  angles. 
Eastward,  westward,  the  prospect  wid- 
ened away  in  soft  heavings  of  fallow 
half  ruined  by  rains.  The  whole  land- 
scape seemed  bruised  and  torn,  its 
beauty  not  gone,  but  ravished.  A  dis- 
tant spot  of  yellow  was  wheat,  a  yet 
farther  one  may  have  been  rye.     Off  on 
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the  right  a  thin  green  mantle  that  only 
half  clothed  the  red  shoulder  of  a  rise 
along  the  eastern  sky  was  cotton,  the 
sometime  royal  claimant,  unsceptred, 
but  still  potent  and  full  of  beauty. 
About  the  embers  of  a  burned  dwell- 
ing, elder,  love-pop,  and  other  wild 
things  spread  themselves  in  rank  com- 
placency, strange  bed  -  fellows  adver- 
sity had  thrust  in  upon  the  frightened 
sweet-Betsy,  phlox  and  jonquils  of  the 
ruined  garden.  Here  the  ground  was 
gay  with  wild  roses,  and  yonder  blue, 
pink,  white,  and  purple  with  expanses 
of  larkspur. 

A  few  steps  to  the  left  of  the  pike 
near  the  wood's  strong  shade,  a  beau- 
tiful brown  horse  in  gray  and  yel- 
low trappings  suddenly  lifted  his  head 
from  the  clover  and  gazed  abroad. 

"  He  knows  there's  been  fighting 
here,"  said  a  sturdy  voice  from  the 
thicket  of  ripe  blackberries  behind ; 
"he  sort  o'  smells  it." 

"  Reckon  he  hears  something,"  re- 
sponded a  younger  voice  farther  from 
the  road.  "  Maybe  it's  C'nelius's  yodle  ; 
he's  been  listening  for  it  for  a  solid 
week." 

"  He's  got  a  good  right  to,"  came  the 
first  voice  again  ;  "  worthless  as  that 
boy  is,  nobody  ever  took  better  care  of 
a  horse.  I  wish  I  had  just  about  two 
dozen  of  his  beat  biscuit  right  now. 
He  didn't  have  his  equal  in  camp  for 
beat  biscuit." 

"  When  sober,"  suggested  the  young- 
er speaker,  in  that  melodious  Southern 
drawl  so  eftective  in  dry  satire  ;  but 
the  older  voice  did  not  laugh.  One 
does  not  like  to  have  another's  satire 
pointed  even  at  one's  nigger. 

The  senior  presently  resumed  a  nar- 
rative made  timely  by  the  two  having 
just  come  through  the  town.  "  You 
must  remember  I  inherited  no  means 
and  didn't  get  my  education  without  a 
long,  hard  fight.  A  thorough  clerical 
education's  no  small  thing  to  get." 

"  Couldn't  the  church  help  you  ?  " 

"  Oh — yes — I,  eh — I  did  have  church 

Vi    -j.aid,  but Well,  then  I  was  three 

years  a  circuit  rider  and  then  I  preached 
four  years  here  in  Suez.  And  then  I 
married.  Folks  laugh  about  preachers 
always  marrying  fortunes  —  it  was  a 
mighty  small  fortune  Rose  Montgom- 


ery brought  me  !  But  she  was  Rose 
Montgomery,  and  I  got  her  when  no 
other  man  had  the  courage  to  ask  for 
her.  You  know  an  ancestor  of  hers 
founded  Suez.  That's  how  it  got  its 
name.  His  name  was  Ezra  and  hers 
was  Susan,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  make  it  out,"  drawled  the 
listener. 

"But  she  didn't  any  more  have  a 
fortune  than  I  did.  She  and  her  moth- 
er, who  died  about  a  year  after,  were 
living  here  in  town  just  on  the  wages  of 
three  or  four  hired-out  slaves,  and " 

The  younger  voice  interrupted  with 
a  question  indolently  drawn  out :  "  Was 
she  as  beautiful  in  those  days  as  they 
say?" 

"  Wliy,  allowing  for  some  natural  ex- 
aggeration, yes." 

"  You  built  Rosemont  about  the 
time  her  mother  died,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  about  three  years  before  the 
war  broke  out.  It  Avas  the  only  piece 
of  land  she  had  left  ;  too  small  for  a 
plantation  but  just  the  thing  for  a  col- 
lege." 

"It  is  neatly  named,"  pursued  the 
questioner  ;  "  who  did  it  ?  " 

"I,"  half  soliloquized  the  narrator, 
wrapped  in  the  solitude  of  his  own 
originality. 

He  moved  into  view,  a  large  man  of 
forty,  unmilitary,  despite  his  good  gray 
broadcloth  and  wealth  of  gold  braid, 
though  of  commanding  and  most  com- 
fortable mien.  His  upright  coat-col- 
lar, too  much  agape,  showed  a  clerical 
white  cravat.  His  right  arm  was  in  a 
sling.  He  began  to  pick  his  way  out 
of  the  brambles,  dusting  himself  with 
a  fine  handkerchief.  The  horse  came 
to  meet  him. 

At  the  same  time  his  young  com- 
panion stepped  upon  a  fallen  tree,  and 
stood  to  gaze,  large  -  eyed,  like  the 
horse,  across  the  sun  -  bathed  scene. 
He  seemed  scant  nineteen.  His  gray 
shirt  was  buttoned  with  locust  thorns, 
his  cotton-woollen  jacket  was  caught 
under  an  old  cartridge  belt,  his  ragged 
trousers  were  thrust  into  bursted  boots, 
and  he  was  thickly  powdered  with  w^hite 
and  yellow  dust.  His  eyes  swept  slow- 
ly over  the  battle-ground  to  some  low, 
wooded  hills  that  rose  beyond  it  against 
the  pale  northwestern  sky. 
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"  Major,"  said  he. 

The  Major  was  busy  lifting  himself 
carefully  into  the  saddle  and  checking 
his  horse's  eagerness  to  be  off.  But 
the  youth  still  gazed  and  said  again, 
"  Isn't  that  it  ?  " 

"What?" 

"Rosemont?" 

"It  is ! "  cried  the  officer,  standing 
in  his  stirrups  and  smiling  fondly  at  a 
point  where,  some  three  miles  away  by 
the  line  of  sight,  a  dark  roof  crowned 
by  a  white-railed  look-out  peeped  over 
the  tree-tops.  "  It's  Rosemont  —  my 
own  Rosemont !  The  view's  been 
opened  by  cutting  the  woods  off  that 
hill  this  side  of  it.     Come  !  " 

Soon  a  wreath  of  turnpike  dust  near 
the  broken  culvert  over  Turkey  Creek 
showed  the  good  speed  the  travellers 
made.  The  ill  -  shod  youth  and  deli- 
cately shod  horse  trudged  side  by  side 
through  the  furnace  heat  of  sunshine. 
So  intolerable  were  its  rays  that  when 
an  old  reticule  of  fawn- skin  with  bright 
steel  chains  and  mountings,  well-known 
receptacle  of  the  Major's  private  papers 
and  stationery,  dropped  from  its  fasten- 
ings at  the  back  of  the  saddle  and  the 
dismounted  soldier  stooped  to  pick  it 
up,  the  horseman  said,  "Don't  stop  ;  let 
it  go  ;  it's  empty.  I  burned  everything 
in  it  the  night  of  the  surrender,  even 
my  wife's  letters,  don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  youth,  trying  to  open 
it,  "  I  remember.  Still,  I'll  take  its 
parole  before  I  turn  it  loose." 

"That  part  doesn't  open,"  said  the 
rider,  smiling,  "  it's  only  make-believe. 
Here,  press  in  and  draw  down  at  the 
same  time.  There !  nothing  but  my 
card  that  I  pasted  in  the  day  I  found 
the  thing  in  some  old  papers  I  was  look- 
ing over.  I  reckon  it  was  my  wife's 
grandmother's.  Oh,  yes,  fasten  it  on 
again,  though  like  as  not  I  will  give  it 
away  to  Barb  as  soon  as  I  get  home. 
It's  my  way " 

And  the  Reverend  John  Wesley  Gar- 
net, A.M.,  smiled  at  himself  self -loving- 
ly for  being  so  unselfish  about  reticules. 

"You  need  two  thumbs  to  tie  those 
leather  strings,  Jeff- Jack."  Jeff -Jack 
had  lost  one,  more  than  a  year  before, 
in  a  murderous  onslaught  where  the 
Major  and  he  had  saved  each  other's 
lives,  turn  about,  in   almost  the  same 


moment.  But  the  knot  was  tied,  and 
they  started  on. 

"  Speakin'  o'  Barb,  some  of  the  dark- 
ies told  her  if  she  didn't  stop  chasing 
squir'ls  up  the  campus  trees  and  crying 
when  they  put  shoes  on  her  feet  to  take 
her  to  church,  she'd  be  turned  into  a 
boy.  What  d'  you  reckon  she  said  ? 
She  and  Johanna — Johanna's  her  only 
playmate,  you  know — danced  for  joy  ; 
and  Barb  says,  says  she,  '  An'  den  kin  I 
doe  in  swimmin'  ? '  Mind  you,  she's 
only  five  years  old ! "  The  Major's 
laugh  came  abundantly.  "  Mind  you, 
she's  only  five  !  " 

The  plodding  youth  whiffed  gSLjly  at 
the  heat,  switched  off  his  bad  cotton 
hat,  and  glanced  around  upon  the  scars 
of  war.  He  was  about  to  speak  lightly ; 
but  as  he  looked  upon  the  red  wash- 
outs in  the  forsaken  fields,  and  the 
dried  sloughs  in  and  beside  the  high- 
way, snaggy  with  broken  fence  -  rails 
and  their  margins  blackened  by  team- 
sters' night-fires,  he  fell  to  brooding  on 
the  impoverishment  of  eleven  States, 
and  on  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men  and  women  sitting  in  the  ashes  of 
their  desolated  hopes  and  the  lingering 
fear  of  unspeakable  humiliations.  Only 
that  morning  had  these  two  comrades 
seen  for  the  first  time  the  proclamation 
of  amnesty  and  pardon  with  which  the 
president  of  the  triumphant  republic 
ushered  into  a  second  birth  the  States 
of  "  the  conquered  banner." 

"  Major,"  said  the  young  man,  lifting 
his  head,  "you  must  open  Rosemont 
again." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,  Jeff-Jack.  It's 
mighty  dark  for  us  all  ahead."  The  Ma- 
jor sighed  with  the  air  of  being  himself 
a  large  part  of  the  fallen  Confederacy. 

"Law,  Major,  we've  got  stuff  enough 
left  to  make  a  country  of  yet !  " 

"If  they'll  let  us,  Jeff-Jack.  If  they'll 
only  let  us  ;  but  will  they  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes.  They've  shown  their 
hand." 

"  You  mean  in  this  proclamation  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  Major,  '  we-uns '  can  take 
that  trick." 

The  two  friends,  so  apart  in  years, 
exchanged  a  confidential  smile.  "  Can 
we  ?  "  asked  the  senior. 

"Can't  we?"  The  young  soldier 
walked  on  for  several  steps  before  he 
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added,  musingly,  and  with  a  cynical 
smile,  "I've  got  neither  land,  money, 
nor  education,  but  I'll  help  you  put 
Rosemont  on  her  feet  again — just  to 
sort  o'  open  the  game." 

The  Major  gathered  himself,  exalted- 
ly.  "Jeff-Jack,  if  you  will,  I'll  pledge 
you,  here,  that  Rosemont  shall  make 
your  interest  her  watchword  so  long  as 
her  interests  are  mine."  The  patriot 
turned  his  eyes  to  show  Jeff-Jack  their 
moisture. 

The  young  man's  smile  went  down  at 
the  corners,  satirically,  as  he  said, 
"  That's  aU  right,"  and  they  trudged  on 
through  the  white  dust  and  heat,  look- 
ing at  something  in  front  of  them. 

IV. 

THE  judge's  son    MAKES  TWO  LIFE-TIME  AC- 
QUAINTANCES,   AND    IS    OFFERED    A    THIRD. 

They  had  been  ascending  a  long 
slope  and  were  just  reaching  its  crest 
when  the  Major  exclaimed,  under  his 
voice,  "  WeU,  I'U  be  hanged  !  " 

Before  them  stood  three  rusty  mules 
attached  to  a  half  load  of  corn  in  the 
shuck,  surmounted  by  a  cooj)  of  pant- 
ing chickens.  The  wheels  of  the  wagon 
were  heavy  with  the  dried  mud  of  the 
Sandstone  County  road.  The  object  of 
the  Major's  contempt  was  a  smallish 
mulatto,  who  was  mounting  to  the  sad- 
dle of  the  off-wheel  mule.  He  had  been 
mending  the  rotten  harness  and  did  not 
see  the  two  soldiers  until  he  lifted 
again  his  long  rein  of  cotton  plough- 
line.     The  word  to  go  died  on  his  lips. 

"  AVhy,  Judge  March  !  "  Major  Gar- 
net pressed  forward  to  where,  at  the 
team's  left,  the  owner  of  these  chattels 
sat  on  his  ill-conditioned  horse. 

"  President  Garnet !  I  hope  yo'  well, 
seh  ?  Aw  at  least,"  noticing  the  lame 
arm,  "  I  hope  yo'  mendin'." 

"Thank  you.  Brother  March,  I'm 
peart'nin',  as  they  say."  The  Major 
smiled  broadly  until  his  eye  fell  again 
upon  the  mulatto.  The  Judge  saw  him 
stiffen. 

"  C'nelius  only  got  back  Sad'day,"  he 
said.  The  mulatto  crouched  in  his  sad- 
dle and  grinned  down  upon  his  mule. 

"He  told  me  yo'  wound  compelled 
slow  travel,  seh  ;  yes,  seh.     Perhaps  I 


ought  to  apologize  faw  hirin'  him,  seh, 
but  it  was  only  pending  yo'  return,  an' 
subjec'  to  yo'  approval,  seh." 

"  You  have  it,  Brother  March,"  said 
Major  Garnet  suavely,  but  he  flashed  a 
glance  at  the  teamster  that  stopj^ed  his 
grin,  though  he  only  said,  "Howdy,  Cor- 
nelius." 

"  Brother  March,  let  me  make  you 
acquainted  with  one  of  our  boys.  You 
remember  Squire  Bavenel,  of  Flatrock  ? 
This  is  the  only  son  the  war's  left  him. 
Adjutant,  this  is  Judge  March  of  Wide- 
wood,  the  famous  Widewood  tract. 
Jeff-Jack  was  my  adjutant.  Brother 
March,  for  a  good  while,  though  with- 
out the  commission." 

The  Judge  extended  a  beautiful  bro'v\Ti 
hand  ;  the  ragged  youth  grasped  it 
with  courtly  deference.  The  two  horses 
had  been  arrogantly  nosing  each  other's 
muzzles,  and  now  the  Judge's  began  to 
work  his  hinder  end  around  as  if  for 
action.     Whereupon : 

"Why,  look'e  here.  Brother  March, 
what's  this  at  the  back  of  your  saddle  ?" 

The  Judge  smiled  and  laid  one  hand 
behind  him.  ' '  That's  my  John — Asleep, 
son  ? — He  generally  is  when  he's  back 
there,  and  he's  seldom  anywheres  else. 
Drive  on,  C'nelius,  I'll  catch  you." 

As  the  wagon  left  them  the  child 
opened  his  wide  eyes  on  Jeff-Jack,  and 
Major  Garnet  said  : 

"He  favors  his  mother.  Brother 
March — though  I  haven't  seen —  I  de- 
clare its  a  shame  the  way  we  let  our 
Southern  baronial  sort  o'  life  make  us 
such  strangers — why,  I  haven't  seen 
Sister  March  since  our  big  union  camp 
meeting  at  Chalybeate  Springs  in  '58. 
Sonnie-boy,  you  ain't  listening,  are 
you?"  The  child  still  stared  at  Jeff- 
Jack.  "  Mighty  handsome  boy.  Brother 
March — stuff  for  a  good  soldier — got  a 
little  sweetheart  at  my  house  for  you 
sonnie-boy !  Rosemont  College  and 
Widewood  lands  wouldn't  go  bad  to- 
gether. Brother  March,  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Your  son  has  his  mothers'  favor,  but 
with  something  of  yours,  too,  sir." 

Judge  March  stroked  the  tiny,  bare 
foot.  "  I'm  proud  to  hope  he'll  favor 
his  mother,  seh,  in  talents.  You've  seen 
her  last  poem :  '  Slaves  to  ow  own 
slaves — Neveh ! '  signed  as  usual.  Daph- 
ne   Dalrymple  ?      Dalrymple's   one   of 
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her  family  names.  She  uses  it  to  avoid 
pubHcity.  The  Pulaski  City  Clarion 
reprints  her  poems  and  calls  her  '  sweet- 
est of  Southland  songsters.*  Major 
Garnet,  I  wept  when  I  read  it !  It's 
the  finest  thing  she  has  ever  written  !  " 

"Ah!  Brother  March,"  the  Major 
had  seen  the  poem,  but  had  not  read  it, 
*'  Sister  March  will  never  surpass  those 
lines  of  hers  on,  let's  see  ;  they  begin 
— Oh !  dear  me,  I  know  them  as  well  as 
I  know  my  horse — How  does  that " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  seh.  You 
mean  the  ballad  of  Jack  Jones  ! 

**  'Ho !  Southrons,  hark  how  one  brave  lad 
Three  Yankee  standards '  " 

"Captured  !  "  cried  the  Major. 
"  That's  it ;  why,  my  sakes  !  Hold  on, 
Jeff- Jack,  m  be  with  you  in  just  a 
minute.  Why,  I  know  it  as — why,  it 
rhymes  with  '  cohorts  enraptured  ! ' — I 
— why,  of  course  ! — Ah !  Jeff-Jack  it  was 
hard  on  you  that  the  despatches  got 
your  name  so  twisted.  It's,  a  plumb 
shame,  as  they  say."  The  Major's  laugh 
grew  rustic  as  he  glanced  from  Jeff- 
Jack,  red  with  resentment,  to  Judge 
March,  hfted  half  out  of  his  seat  with 
emotion,  and  thence  to  the  child,  still 
gazing  on  the  young  hero  of  many  bat- 
tles and  one  ballad. 

"Well,  that's  aU  over;  we  can  only 
hurry  along  home  now,  and -" 

"Ah  !  President  Garnet,  is  it  all  over, 
seh  ?    Is  it,  Mr.  Jones  ?  " 

"Can't  say,"  replied  Jeff- Jack,  with 
his  down-drawn  smile,  and  the  two  pairs 
went  their  opposite  ways. 

As  the  Judge  loped  down  the  hot 
turnpike  after  his  distant  wagon,  his  son 
turned  for  one  more  gaze  on  the  young 
hero,  his  hero  henceforth,  and  felt  the 
blood  rush  from  every  vein  to  his  heart 
and  back  again  as  Mr.  Ravenel  at  the 
last  moment  looked  round  and  waved 
him  farewell.  Later  he  recalled  Major 
Garnet's  offer  of  his  daughter,  but : 

"I  shall  never  marry,"  said  John  to 
himself. 


V. 


THE   MASTERS   HOME-COMING. 

The  Garnet  estate  was  far  from  ba- 
ronial in  its  extent.  Rosemont's  whole 
area  was  scarcely  sixty  acres,  a  third  of 


which  was  wild  grove  close  about  three 
sides  of  the  dweUing.  The  house  was 
of  brick,  large,  with  many  rooms  in 
two  tall  stories  above  a  basement.  At 
the  middle  of  the  north  front  was  a 
square  Greek  porch  with  wide  steps 
spreading  to  the  ground.  A  hall  ex- 
tended through  and  let  out  upon  a 
rear  veranda  that  spanned  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  house.  Here  two  or 
three  wooden  pegs  jutted  from  the  wall, 
on  which  to  hang  a  saddle,  bridle,  or 
gourd,  and  from  one  of  which  always 
dangled  a  small  cowhide  whip.  Barbara 
and  Johanna,  hand  in  hand — Johanna 
was  eleven  and  very  black — often  looked 
on  this  object  with  whispering  awe, 
though  neither  had  ever  known  it  put  to 
fiercer  use  than  to  drive  chickens  out  of 
the  hall.  Down  in  the  yard,  across  to 
the  left,  was  the  kitchen.  And  lastly, 
there  was  that  railed  platform  on  the 
hip-roof,  whence  one  could  see,  in  the 
northeast,  over  the  tops  of  the  grove, 
the  hills  and  then  the  mountains  ;  in 
the  southeast  the  far  edge  of  Turkey 
Creek  battle-ground ;  and  in  the  west, 
the  great  setting  sun,  often,  from  this 
point,  commended  to  Barbara  as  going 
to  bed  quietly  and  before  dark. 

The  child  did  not  remember  the 
father.  Once  or  twice  during  the  war 
when  otherwise  he  might  have  come 
home  on  furlough,  the  enemy  had  inter- 
vened. Yet  she  held  no  enthusiastic 
unbelief  in  his  personal  reahty,  and 
prayed  for  him  night  and  morning: 
that  God  would  bless  him  and  keep  him 
from  being  naughty — "  No,  that  ain't  it 
— an'  keep  him  f'om  bein' — no,  don't 
tell  me ! — and  ast  him  why  he  don't 
come  see  what  a  sweet  mom-a  I'm  dot ! " 

People  were  never  quite  done  marvel- 
ling that  even  Garnet  should  have  won 
the  mistress  of  this  inheritance,  whom 
no  one  else  had  ever  dared  to  woo.  Her 
hair  was  so  dark  you  might  have  called 
it  black — her  eyes  were  as  blue  as  June, 
and  all  the  elements  of  her  outward 
beauty  were  but  the  various  testimonies 
of  a  noble  mind.  She  had  been  very 
willing  for  Eosemont  to  be  founded 
here.  There  was  a  belief  in  her  family 
that  the  original  patentee — he  that  had 
once  owned  the  whole  site  of  Suez  and 
more — had  really  from  the  first  intended 
this  spot  for  a  college  site,  and  when 
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Garnet  proposed  that  with  his  savings 
they  build  and  open  upon  it  a  male  acad- 
emy of  which  he  should  be  principal, 
she  consented  with  an  alacrity  which 
his  vanity  never  ceased  to  resent,  since 
it  involved  his  leaving  the  pulpit.  For 
Principal  Garnet  was  very  proud  of  his 
moral  character. 

On  the  same  afternoon  in  which  John 
March  first  saw  the  Major  and  Jeff- Jack, 
Barbara  and  Johanna  were  down  by  the 
spring  -  house  at  play.  This  structure 
stood  a  good  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  dwelling,  where  a  brook  crossed  the 
road.  Three  wooded  slopes  ran  down 
to  it  and  beneath  the  leafy  arches  of 
a  hundred  green  shadows  that  only  at 
noon  were  flecked  with  sunlight,  the 
water  glassed  and  crinkled  scarce  ankle 
deep  over  an  unbroken  floor  of  naked 
rock. 

The  pair  were  wading,  Barbara  in  the 
road,  Johanna  at  its  edge,  when  sud- 
denly Barbara  was  aware  of  strange 
voices,  and  looking  up,  was  fastened  to 
her  footing  by  the  sight  of  two  travel- 
lers just  at  hand.  One  was  on  horse- 
back ;  the  other,  a  youth,  trod  the 
stepping  stones,  ragged,  dusty,  but  be- 
wilderingly  handsome.  Johanna,  too, 
heard,  came,  and  then  stood  like  Bar- 
bara, awe-stricken  and  rooted  in  the 
water.  The  next  moment  there  was  a 
whirl,  a  bound,  a  splash — and  Barbara 
was  alone.  Johanna,  with  three  leaping 
strides,  was  out  of  the  water,  across  the 
fence  and  scampering  over  ledges  and 
loose  stones  toward  the  house,  mad  with 
the  joy  of  her  news  : 

"  Mahse  John  Wesley !  Mahse  John 
Wesley ! " — up  the  front  steps,  into  the 
great  porch  and  through  the  hall — 
"  Mahse  John  Wesley  !  Mahse  John 
Wesley !  De  waugh  done  done  !  De 
waugh  ove'  dis  time  fo'  sho'!  Glory! 
Glory  !  "  —  down  the  back  steps,  into 
the  kitchen  —  "Mahse  John  Wesley  !  " 
—  out  again  and  off  to  the  stables  — 
"  Mahse  John  Wesley !  "  While  old 
Virginia  ran  from  the  kitchen  to  her 
cabin  rubbing  the  flour  from  her  arms 
and  crying,  "Tu'n  out!  tu'n  out,  you 
laazy  black  niggers  !  Mahse  John  Wes- 
ley Gyarnet  a-comin'  up  de  road  ! " 

Barbara  did  not  stir.  She  felt  the 
soldier's  firm  hands  under  her  arms, 
and   her   own   form,  straightened   and 


rigid,  rising  to  the  glad  lips  of  the  dis- 
abled stranger  who  bent  from  the  sad- 
dle ;  but  she  kept  her  eyes  on  the  earth. 
With  her  dripping  toes  stiffened  down- 
ward and  the  youth  clasping  her  tight- 
ly, they  moved  toward  the  house.  In 
the  grove  gate  the  horseman  galloped 
ahead  ;  but  Barbara  did  not  once  look 
up  until  at  the  porch-steps  she  saw  yel- 
low Willis,  the  lame  ploughman,  smiling 
and  limping  forward  round  the  corner 
of  the  house  ;  Trudie,  the  house  girl, 
trying  to  pass  him  by  ;  Johanna  wildly 
dancing  ;  Aunt  Virginia,  her  hands  up, 
calling  to  heaven  from  the  red  cavern 
of  her  mouth  ;  Uncle  Leviticus,  her 
husband,  Cornelius's  step-father,  hold- 
ing the  pawing  steed;  gladness  on  ev- 
ery face,  and  the  mistress  of  Rosemont 
drawing  from  the  horseman's  one  good 
arm  to  welcome  her  ragged  guest. 

Barbara  gazed  on  the  bareheaded 
men  and  courtesying  women  grasping 
the  hand  of  their  stately  master. 

"Howdy,  Mahse  John  Wesley.  Wel- 
come home,  sah.     Yass,  sah !  " 

"  Howdy,  Mahse  John  Wesley.  Yass, 
sah ;  dass  so,  sot  free,  but  niggehs 
yit,  te-he ! — an'  Rosemont  niggehs  yit !  " 
Chorus,  "  Dass  so  ! "  and  much  laugh- 
ter. 

"  Howdy,  Mahse  John  Wesley.  Miss 
Rose  happy  now,  an'  whensomever  she 
happy,  us  happy.  Yass,  sah.  De  good 
Lawd  be  praise !  Now  is  de  waugh 
over  an'  finish'  an'  ended  an'  gone  ! " 
Chorus,  "  Pra-aise  Gawd !  " 

The  master  replied.  He  was  majesti- 
cally kind.  He  commended  their  ex- 
ceptional good  sense  and  prophesied 
a  reign  of  humble  trust  and  magnani- 
mous protection.  —  "  But  I  see  you're 
all  —  "  he  smiled  a  gracious  irony  — 
"  anxious  to  get  back  to  work." 

They  laughed,,  pushed  and  smote  one 
another,  and  went,  while  he  mounted 
the  stairs  ;  they,  strangers  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  mind,  and  he  as  ignorant  as 
many  a  far  vaster  autocrat  of  the  pro- 
found failure  of  his  words  to  satisfy  the 
applauding  people  he  left  below  him. 

In  the  hall  Jeff- Jack  let  Barbara  down. 
Thump-thump-thump — she  ran  to  find 
Johanna.  A  fear  and  a  hope  quite  filled 
her  with  their  strife,  the  mortifying  fear 
that  at  the  brook  Mr.  Ravenel  had  ob- 
served— and  the  reinspiring  hope  that 
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he  had  failed  to  observe  —  that  she 
was  without  shoes  !  She  remained 
away  for  some  time,  and  came  back 
shyly  in  softly  squeaking  leather.  As 
he  took  her  on  his  knee  she  asked, 
carelessly  : 

"Did  you  ever  notice  I'm  dot  socks 
on  to-day  ?  "  and  when  he  cried  "  No  !  " 
and  stroked  them,  she  silently  aj)- 
plauded  her  own  tact. 

Virginia  and  her  mistress  decided  that 
the  supper  would  have  to  be  totally  re- 
considered— reconstructed.  Jeff-  Jack 
and  Barbara,  the  reticule  on  her  arm, 
walked  in  the  grove  where  the  trees 
were  few.  The  flat  outcroppings  of 
gray  and  yellow  rocks  made  grotesque 
figures  in  the  grass,  and  up  from  among 
the  cedar  sprouts  turtle-doves  sprang 
with  that  peculiar  music  of  their  wings, 
flew  into  distant  coverts,  and  from  one 
such  to  another  tenderly  complained 
of  love's  alarms  and  separations.  When 
Barbara  asked  her  escort  where  his 
home  was,  he  said  it  was  going  to  be 
in  Suez,  and  on  cross-examination  ex- 
plained that  Flatrock  was  only  a  small 
plantation  where  his  sister  lived  and 
took  care  of  his  father,  who  was  old 
and  sick. 

He  seemed  to  Barbara  to  be  very 
easily  amused,  even  laughing  at  some 
things  she  said  which  she  did  not  in- 
tend for  jokes  at  all.  But  since  he 
laughed  she  laughed  too,  though  with 
more  reserve.  They  picked  wild  flow- 
ers.    He  gave  her  forget-me-nots. 

They  did  not  bring  their  raging  hun- 
ger into  the  house  again  until  the  large 
tea-bell  rang  in  the  porch,  and  the  air 
was  rife  with  the  fragrance  of  Aunt 
Virginia's  bounty :  fried  ham,  fried 
eggs,  fried  chicken,  strong  coffee,  and 
hot  biscuits — of  fresh  Yankee  flour 
from  Suez.  No  wine,  and  no  tonic  be- 
fore sitting  down.  In  the  pulpit  and 
out  of  it  Garnet  had  ever  been  an  ar- 
dent advocate  of  total  abstinence.  He 
never,  even  in  his  own  case,  set  aside 
its  rigors  except  when  chilled  or  fa- 
tigued, and  always  then  took  ample 
care  not  to  let  his  action,  or  any  sub- 
sequent confession,  be  a  temptation  in 
the  eyes  of  others  who  might  be  weak- 
er than  he. 

Barbara  sat  opposite  Jeff- Jack.  What 
of   that?      Johanna,    standing    behind 


mom-a's  chair,  should  not  have  smiled 
and  clapped  her  hands  to  her  mouth, 
Barbara  ignored  her.  As  she  did  again, 
after  supper,  when,  silent,  on  the  young 
soldier's  knee,  amid  an  earnest  talk 
upon  interests  too  public  to  interest 
her,  she  could  see  her  little  nurse  tip- 
toeing around  the  door  out  in  the  dim 
hall,  grinning  in  white  gleams  of  sum- 
mer lightning,  beckoning,  and  point- 
ing upstairs.  The  best  way  to  treat 
such  things  is  to  take  no  notice  of 
them. 

In  the  bright  parlor  the  talk  was  still 
on  public  affairs.  The  war  was  over, 
but  its  issues  were  still  largely  in  sus- 
pense and  were  not  questions  of  boun- 
daries or  dynasties  ;  they  underlay  ev- 
ery Southern  hearthstone  ;  the  possibil- 
ities of  each  to-morrow  were  the  per- 
sonal concern  and  distress  of  every  time 
Southern  man,  of  every  true  Southern 
woman. 

Thus  spoke  Garnet.  His  strong,  emo- 
tional voice  was  the  one  most  heard. 
Ravenel  held  Barbara,  and  respond- 
ed scarcely  so  often  as  her  mother, 
whose  gentle  seK-command  rested  him. 
Not  such  was  its  effect  upon  the  hus- 
band. His  very  flesh  seemed  to  feel 
the  smartings  of  trampled  aspirations 
and  insulted  rights.  More  than  once, 
under  stress  of  his  sincere  though  florid 
sentences,  he  rose  proudly  to  his  feet 
wath  a  hand  laid  unconsciously  on  his 
fi-eshly  bandaged  arm,  as  though  all 
the  pain  and  smart  of  the  times  were 
centring  there,  and  tried  good-nat- 
uredly to  reflect  the  satirical  compos- 
ure of  his  late  adjutant.  But  when 
he  sought  to  make  light  of  "  the  slings 
and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,"  he 
could  not  quite  hide  the  exasperation 
of  a  spirit  covered  with  their  contu- 
sions ;  and  when  he  spoke  again,  he 
frowned. 

Mrs.  Garnet  observed  Eavenel  with 
secret  concern.  Men  like  Garnet,  ad- 
dicted to  rhetoric,  have  a  way  of  always 
just  missing  the  vital  truth  of  things, 
and  this  is  what  she  believed  this 
stripling  had,  in  the  intimacies  of  the 
headquarter's  tent,  discerned  in  him, 
and  now  so  mildly,  but  so  frequently, 
smiled  at.  "  Major  Garnet,"  she  said, 
and  silently  indicated  that  someone 
was  waiting  in  the  doorway.     The  Ma- 
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jor,  standing,  turned  and  saw,  falter- 
ing with  conscious  overboldness  on  the 
threshold,  a  tawny  figure  whose  shoul- 
ders stared  through  the  rags  of  a  coarse 
cotton  shirt  ;  the  man  of  all  men  to 
whom  he  was  just  then  the  most  unpre- 
pared to  show  patience. 


VI. 

TROUBLE. 

Outside  it  was  growing  dark.  The 
bright  red  dot  that,  from  the  railed 
housetop,  you  might  have  seen  on  the 
far  edge  of  Turkey  Creek  battle-ground, 
was  a  watch-fire  beside  the  blackber- 
ry patch  we  know  of.  Here  sat  Judge 
March  guarding  his  wagon  and  mules. 
One  of  them  was  sick.  The  wagon,  un- 
der a  load  of  barrelled  pork  and  gen- 
eral supplies,  had  slumped  into  a  hole 
and  suffered  a  "general  giving-way." 
While  in  Suez  the  Judge  had  paid  Cor- 
nelius off,  written  a  note  to  be  given 
by  him  to  Major  Garnet,  and  agreed, 
in  recognition  of  his  abundant  worth- 
lessness,  to  part  with  him  from  date, 
finally. 

Yet  the  magnanimous  Cornelius,  still 
with  him  when  the  wagon  broke,  went 
back  to  Suez  for  help  and  horse  medi- 
cine, but  trifled  so  sadly,  or  so  gayl}^ 
that  at  sunset  there  was  no  choice  but 
to  wait  till  morning. 

John,  however,  had  to  be  sent  home. 
But  how  ?  On  the  Judge's  horse,  be- 
hind Cornelius  ?  The  father  hesitated. 
But  the  mulatto  showed  such  indignant 
grief  and  offered  such  large  promises, 
the  child,  of  course,  siding  with  the 
teamster,  and  after  all,  they  could  reach 
AVidewood  so  soon  after  nightfall,  that 
the  Judge  sent  them.  From  Wide- 
wood  Cornelius,  alone,  was  to  turn 
promptly  back 

"  Well,  o'  co'se,  seh !  Ain't  I  always 
promp'  ?  " 

Promptly  back  by  way  of  Rose- 
mont,  leave  the  note  there  and  then 
bring  the  Judge's  horse  to  him  at  the 
camp-fire.  If  lights  were  out  at  Rose- 
mont  he  could  give  the  letter  to  some 
servant  to  be  delivered  next  morning. 

"  Good-by,  son.  I  can't  hear  yo' 
prayers  to-night.     I'll   miss  it   myself. 


But  if  yo'  dear  motlieh  ain't  too  ti-ud 
maybe  she'll  hear  'em." 

It  suited  Cornelius  to  turn  aside  first 
to  Bosemont. 

"  You  see,  Johnnie,  me  an'  Majo' 
Gyarnet  is  got  some  ve'y  urgen'  busi- 
ness to  transpiah.  An'  den  likewise  an' 
mo'oveh,  here's  de  triflin'  matteh  o'  dis 
letteh.  What  contents  do  hit  contain  ? 
I's  done  yo'  paw  a  powerful  favo',  an' 
yit  I  has  a  sneakin'  notion  dat  herein 
yo'  paw  espress  hisseff  wid  great  lassi- 
tude about  me.  An'  thus,  o'  co'se,  I 
want  to  know  it  befo'  han',  caze  ef  a 
man  play  you  a  trick  you  don't  w^ant  to 
pay  him  wid  a  favo'.  Trick  fo'  trick, 
favo'  fo'  favo',  is  de  rule  o'  Cawnelius 
Leggett,  Esquire,  freedman,  an'  ef  I 
fines,  when  Majo'  Gyarnet  read  dis-yeh 
letteh,  dat  yo'  paw  done  intercallate  me 
a  trick,  I  jist  predestinatured  to  git 
evm  wid  bofe  of'm  de  prompes'  way  I 
kin.  You  neveh  seed  me  mad,  did 
3^ou  ?  Well,  when  you  see  Cawnelius 
Leggett  mad  you  wants  to  run  an'  hide. 
He  wou'n't  hu't  a  chile  no  mo'n  he'd 
hu't  a  chicken,  but  ef  dere's  a  man  in 
de  way — jis'  on'y  in  de  way — an'  spec- 
ially a  white  man — Lawd!  he  betteh 
teck  a  tree  !  " 

The  windows  of  Bosemont  had  for 
some  time  been  red  with  lamplight 
when  they  fastened  their  horse  to  a 
swinging  limb  near  the  springhouse 
and  walked  up  through  the  darkening 
grove  to  the  kitchen.  Virginia  re- 
ceived her  son  with  querulous  surprise. 
"  Gawd's  own  fool,"  she  called  him, 
"fuh  runnin'  off,  an'  de  same  fool 
double'  an'  twisted  fo'  slinkin'  back." 
But  when  he  arrogantly  showed  the 
Judge's  letter  she  lapsed  into  silent  dis- 
dain while  she  gave  him  an  abundant 
supper.  After  a  time  the  child  was 
left  sitting  beside  the  kitchen  fire,  hold- 
ing an  untasted  biscuit.  Throughout 
the  yard  and  quarters  there  was  a  still- 
ness that  was  not  sleep,  though  Vir- 
ginia alone  was  out-of-doors,  standing 
on  the  moonlit  veranda  looking  into 
the  hall. 

She  heard  Major  Garnet  ask,  with 
majestic  forbearance,  "  Well,  Cornelius, 
what  do  you  want  ?  " 

The  teamster  advanced  with  his  rag- 
ged hat  in  one  hand  and  the  letter 
in  another.     The  Major,  flushing  red. 
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lifted  his  sound  arm,  commandingly, 
and  the  mulatto  stopped.  "  Boy,  can  it 
be  that  in  my  presence  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  your  mistress  you  dare  attempt 
to  change  the  manners  you  were  raised 
to?" 

Cornelius  opened  his  mouth  with 
great  pretense  of  ignorance,  but 

"  Go  back  and  drop  that  hat  outside 
the  door,  sir  !  "     The  servant  went. 

"  Now,  bring  me  that  letter  !  "  The 
bearer  brought  it  and  stood  waiting 
while  the  Major  held  it  under  his  lame 
arm  and  tore  it  open. 

Judge  March  wrote  that  he  had 
found  a  way  to  dispense  with  Corne- 
lius at  once,  but  his  main  wish  was  to 
express  the  hope — having  let  a  better 
opportunity  slip — that  President  Gar- 
net as  the  "person  best  fitted  in  all 
central  Dixie  to  impart  to  Southern 
youth  a  purely  Southern  education," 
would  reopen  Kosemont  at  once,  and  to 
promise  his  son  to  the  college  as  soon 
as  he  should  be  old  enough. 

But  for  two  things  the  Major  might 
have  felt  soothed.  One  was  a  feeling 
that  Cornelius  had  in  some  way  made 
himself  unpleasant  to  the  Judge,  and 
this  grew  to  conviction  as  his  nostrils 
caught  the  odor  of  strong  drink.  He 
handed  the  note  to  his  wife. 

"  Judge  March  is  always  compliment- 
ary. Read  it  to  Jeff-Jack.  Cornelius, 
I'll  see  you  for  a  moment  on  the  back 
gallery."  His  wife  tried  to  catch  his 
eye,  but  a  voice  within  him  commended 
him  to  his  own  fortitude  and  he  passed 
down  the  hall,  the  mulatto  following, 
Johanna,  crouching  and  nodding  against 
the  wall,  straightened  up  as  he  passed. 
His  footfall  sounded  hope  to  the  strained 
ear  of  the  Judge's  son  in  the  kitchen. 
Virginia  slipped  away.  In  the  veran- 
da, under  the  moonlight.  Garnet  turned 
and  said,  in  a  voice  almost  friendly  : 

"  Cornelius." 

"  Yass,  sah." 

"  Cornelius,  why  did  you  go  off  and 
hire  yourself  out,  sir  ?  " 

At  the  last  word  the  small  listener  in 
the  kitchen  trembled. 

"  Das  jess  what  I  'How  to  'splain  to 
you,  sah." 

"  It  isn't  necessary.  Cornelius,  you 
know  that  if  ever  one  class  of  human 
beings  owed  a  life-long  gratitude  to  an- 


other, you  negroes  owe  it  to  your  old 
masters,  don't  you  V  Stop !  don't  you 
dare  to  say  no  !  Here  you  all  are  ; 
never  has  one  of  you  felt  a  pang  of 
helpless  hunger  or  lain  one  day  with 
a  neglected  fever.  Food,  clothing, 
shelter,  you've  never  suffered  a  day's 
doubt  about  them !  No  other  labor- 
ing class  ever  were  so  free  from  the 
cares  of  life.  Your  fellow  -  servants 
have  shown  some  gratitude ;  they've 
stayed  with  their  mistress  till  I  got 
home  to  arrange  with  them  under 
these  new  conditions.  But  you — you  ! 
when  I  let  you  push  on  ahead  and 
leave  me  sick  and  wounded  and  only 
half  way  home — your  home  and  mine, 
Cornelius — with  your  promise  to  wait 
here  till  I  could  come  and  retain  you 
on  wages  —  you,  in  pure  wantonness, 
must  lift  up  your  heels  and  prance 
away  into  your  so-called  new  liberty. 
You're  a  fair  sample  of  what's  to  come, 
Cornelius  ;  you've  spent  your  first 
wages  for  whiskey.  Silence  !  you  per- 
fidious reptile ! 

"  Oh,  Cornelius,  you  needn't  dodge 
in  that  way,  sir,  I'm  not  going  to  take 
you  to  the  stable  ;  thank  God  I'm  done 
whipping  you  and  all  your  kind,  for 
life  !  Cornelius,  I've  only  one  business 
with  you  and  it's  only  one  word !  Go  ! 
at  once  !  forever !     You  should  go  if  it 

were   only Cornelius !   I've    been 

taking  care  of  my  own  horse  !  Don't 
you  dare  to  sleep  on  these  premises 
to-night.  Wait !  Tell  me  what  you've 
done  to  offend  Judge  March  ?  " 

"  Why,  Mahse  John  Wesley,  I  ain't 
done  nothin'  to  Jedge  Mahch  ;  no,  sah, 
neither  defensive  nawyit  offensive.  An' 
yit  mo',  I  ain't  dream  o'  causin'  you  sich 
uprisin'  he  plessness.  Me  an' "  Jedge 
Mahch  " — he  began  to  swell — "  has  had 
a  stric'ly  private  disparitude  on  the 
subjec'  o'  extry  wages,  account'n'  o'  his 
disinterpretations  o'  my  plans  an'  his 
ig'nance  o'  de  law."  He  tilted  his  face 
and  gave  himself  an  argumentative 
frown  of  matchless  insolence.  "You 
see,  my  deah  seh " 

Garnet  was  wearily  turning  his  head 
from  side  to  side  as  if  in  unspeakable 
pain  ;  a  sudden  movement  of  his  free 
arm  caused  the  mulatto  to  flinch,  but 
the  ex-master  said,  quietly : 

"  Go  on,  Cornelius." 
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"  Yass.  You  see,  Major,  sence  dis 
waug-li  done  put  us  all  on  a  sawt  of 

equality "      The    speaker    flinched 

again. 

"  Great  Heaven  !  "  groaned  the  Ma- 
jor. "  Cornelius,  why,  Cor — /iclius  ! 
you  viper  !  if  it  were  not  for  dishonor- 
ing my  own  roof  I'd  thrash  you  right 
here.     I'm  a  good  notion " 

"  Ow  !  leg  go  me  !  I  ain't  gwine  to 
'low  no  daym  rebel " 

Ravenel,  stroking  Barbara  and  talk- 
ing to  Mrs.  Garnet,  saw  his  hostess 
start  and  then  try  to  attend  to  his 
words,  while  out  on  the  veranda  rang 
notes  of  fright  and  pain. 

"  Oh  !  don't  grabble  my  whole  bres' 
up  dat  a-wa}',  sah  !  Please,  sah  !  Oh  ! 
don't !  You  ain't  got  no  mo'  right ! 
Oh !  Lawd  !  Malise  John  Wesley  ! 
Oh  !  good  Lawdy  !  yo'  han'  bites  like 
a  dawg ! " 

Kavenel  paused  in  his  talk  to  ask 
Barbara  about  the  sandman,  but  the 
child  stared  wildly  at  her  mother.  Jo- 
hanna reappeared  in  the  door  with  a 
scared  face  ;  Barbara  burst  into  loud 
weeping  and  her  nurse  bore  her  away 
crying  and  bending  toward  her  moth- 
er, while  from  the  veranda  the  wail 
poured  in  : 

"  Oh !  Oh  !  don't  resh  me  back  like 
that!  Oh!  Oh!  my  Gawd !  Oh!  you'll 
bre'k  de  balusters !  Oh !  my  Gawd- 
A'mighty,  my  back  ;  Mahse  John  Wes- 
ley, you  a-breakin'  my  back  !  Oh,  good 
Lawd  'a'  mussy !  my  po'  back  !  my  po' 
back!  Oh!  don't  dra — ag  —  you  ain't 
a-needin'  to  drag  me.  I'll  walk,  Mahse 
John  Wesley,  I'll  walk  !  Oh !  you 
a-scrapin'  my  knees  off !  Oh  !  dat  whip 
ain't  over  dah !  You  can't  re'ch  it 
down  ! — ef  I  bite "  There  was  a  si- 
lent instant  and  the  mulatto  screamed. 

With  sinking  knees  a  small  form 
slipped  from  the  kitchen  and  ran — fell 
— rose  —  and  ran  again  across  the  moon- 
light and  into  the  grove  toward  the 
spring-house. 

Barbara's  crying  increased.  Ravenel 
said  : 

"  Don't  let  me  keep  you  from  the 
baby  " — while  outside  : 

"  Oh !  I  didn't  mean  to  bite  you, 
sweet  Mahse  John  Wesley.  'Fo'  Gawd 
I  —  oh  !  —  o  —  oh  —  h  —  you  broke  my 
knees." 
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"  If  you'll  excuse  me,"  said  the  moth- 
er, and  went  upstairs. 

"  Oh  !  mussy !  mussy  !  yo'  foot  a- 
mashin'  my  whole  breas'  in'  !  Oh,  my 
Gawd  !  De  Yankees  '11  git  win'  o'  dis 
an'  you'll  go  to  jail." 

The  lash  fell.  "  O  —  oh  !  —  o  —  oh  ! 
Oh,  Lawd!"  Jeff- Jack  sat  still  and 
once  or  twice  smiled.  "  Oh,  Lawd  'a' 
mussy  !  my  back  !  Ow  !  It  bu'ns  like 
fiah  ! — o — oh  ! — oh  !  — ow  !  " 

"  It  doesn't  hurt  as  bad  as  it  ought 
to,  Cornelius,"  and  the  blows  came 
again. 

"  Ow !  Dey  won't  git  win'  of  it! 
'Deed  an'  'deedy  dey  won't,  sweet 
Malise  John  Wesley  !  —  oh !  —  o  —  oh  ! 
— Ow  ! — Oh,  Lawd,  come  down  !  Dey 
des  shan't  git  win'  of  it !  'fo'  Gawd  dey 
shan't !  Ow  ! — oh  ! — oh  ! — oh  ! — a — ah 
— oo — 00  !  " 

"  Now,  go  !  "  said  Garnet.  Cornelius 
leaped  up,  ran  with  his  eyes  turned 
back  on  the  whip,  and  fell  again,  wal- 
lowing like  a  scalded  dog.  "  Oh,  my 
po'  back,  my  po'  back !  M — oh  !  it's 
a-bu'nin'  up — oh  !  " 

The  Major  advanced  with  the  broken 
whip  uplifted.  Cornelius  ran  back- 
ward to  the  steps  and  rolled  clear  to 
the  ground.  The  whip  was  tossed 
after  him.  With  a  gnashing  curse  he 
snatched  it  up  and  hurried  off,  moan- 
ing and  writhing,  into  the  darkness, 
down  by  the  spring-house. 

Garnet  smiled  in  scorn,  far  from 
guessing  that  soon,  almost  as  soon  as 
yonder  receding  clatter  of  hoofs  should 
pass  into  silence,  the  venomous  thing 
from  which  he  had  lifted  his  heel  would 
coil  and  strike,  and  that  another  back, 
a  little  one  that  had  never  felt  the  bur- 
den of  a  sin  or  a  task,  or  aught  heavier 
than  the  sun's  kiss,  was  to  take  its  turn 
at  writhing  and  burning  like  fire. 

The  memory  of  that  hour,  when  it 
was  over  and  home  was  reached,  was 
burnt  into  the  child's  mind  forever.  It 
was  then  late.  Mrs.  March,  "  never 
strong,"  and,  with  a  sigh,  "  never  anx- 
ious," had  retired.  Her  two  hand- 
maids, freedwomen,  were  new  to  the 
place,  but  already  fond  of  her  son. 
Cornelius  found  them  waiting  uneasily 
at  the  garden-fence.  He  had  lingered 
and  toiled  with  the  Judge  and  his 
broken  wagon,  he  said,  "  notwithstand- 
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in'  we  done  dissolve,"  until  he  liad  g-ot 
the  worst  "  misery  in  his  back  "  he  had 
ever  suffered.  When  they  received 
John  from  him  and  felt  the  child's 
tremblings,  he  warned  them  kindly 
that  the  less  asked  about  it  the  better 
for  the  reputations  of  both  the  boy 
and  his  father. 

"  You  can't  'spute  the  right  an'  cus- 
tudy  of  a  man  to  his  own  son's  chastise- 
ment, iiaw  yit  to  'low  to  dat  son  dat  ef 
ever  he  let's  maw  git  win'  of  it,  he  give 
him  double  an'  thribble." 

When  the  women  told  him  he  lied  he 
appealed  to  John,  and  the  child  nodded 
his  head.  About  midnight  Cornelius 
handed  the  horse  over  to  Judge  March, 
reassuring  him  of  his  son's  safety  and 
comfort,  and  hurried  off,  much  pleased 
with  the  length  of  his  own  head  in  that 
he  had  not  stolen  the  animal.  John 
fell  asleep  almost  as  soon  as  he  touched 
the  pillow.  Then  the  maid  who  had 
undressed  him  beckoned  the  other  in. 
Candle  in  hand  she  led  the  way  to  the 
trundle-bed  drawn  out  from  under  the 
Judge's  empty  four-poster,  and  sat  up- 
on its  edge.  The  child  lay  chest  down- 
ward. She  lifted  his  gown,  and  ex- 
posed his  back. 

"  Good  Gawd !  "  whispered  the  other. 

VII. 

EXODUS. 

As  Major  Garnet's  step  sounded 
again  in  the  hall,  Barbara's  crying 
came  faintly  down  through  the  closed 
doors.  He  found  Ravenel  sitting  by 
the  lamp,  turning  the  spotted  leaves  of 
Heber's  poems. 

"Mrs.  Garnet  putting  Barb  to  bed?" 
he  asked,  and  slowly  took  an  easy 
chair.     His  arm  was  aching  cruelly. 

"  Yes."  The  young  guest  stretched 
and  smiled. 

The  host  was  silent.  He  was  will- 
ing to  stand  by  what  he  had  done,  but 
that  this  young  friend  with  lower  mor- 
al pretensions  wholly  approved  it  made 
his  company  an  annoyance.  What  he 
craved  was  unjust  censure.  "  I  reckon 
you'd  like  to  go  up,  too,  wouldn't  you  ? 
It's  camp  bedtime." 

"  Yes,  got  to  come  back  to  sleeping 
in-doors — might  as  well  begin." 


On  tlui  staircase  they  met  Johanna, 
with  a  lighted  candle.  The  Major  said, 
as  kindly  as  a  father,  "  I'll  take  that." 

As  she  gave  it  her  eyes  rolled  whitely 
up  to  his,  tears  slip2)ed  dov/n  her  black 
cheeks,  he  frowned,  and  she  hurried 
away.  At  his  guest's  door  he  said  a 
pleasant  good-night,  and  then  went  to 
his  wife's  room. 

Only  moonlight  was  there.  From  a 
small,  dim  chamber  next  to  it  came 
Barbara's  softened  moan.  The  mother 
sang  low  a  child  hymn.  The  father  sat 
down  at  a  window,  and  strove  to  medi- 
tate. But  his  arm  ached.  The  mother 
sang  on,  and  presently  he  found  him- 
self waiting  for  the  fourth  stanza.  It 
did  not  come  ;  the  child  was  still  ;  but 
his  memory  supplied  it  : 

"  And  soon,  too  soon,  the  wintry  hour 
Of  man's  maturer  age 
May  shake  the  soul  with  sorrow's  power, 
And  stormy  passions  rage," 

He  felt,  but  put  aside,  the  implica- 
tion of  reproach  to  himself  which  lay  in 
the  w^ords  and  his  wife's  avoidance  of 
them.  He  still  believed  that,  angry  and 
unpremeditated  as  his  act  was,  he  could 
not  have  done  otherwise  in  justice  nor 
yet  in  mercy.  And  still,  through  this 
right  doing,  what  bitterness  had  come ! 
His  wife's,  child's,  guest's — his  own — 
sensibilities  had  been  painfully  shocked. 
In  the  depths  of  a  soldier's  sorrow  for 
a  cause  loved  and  lost,  there  had  been 
the  one  consolation  that  the  unasked 
freedom  so  stupidly  thrust  upon  these 
poor  slaves  was  in  certain  aspects  an 
emancipation  to  their  masters.  Yet 
here,  before  his  child  had  learned  to 
fondle  his  cheek,  or  his  home-coming 
was  six  hours  old,  his  first  night  of 
peace  in  beloved  Bosemont  had  been 
blighted  by  this  vile  ingrate  forcing 
upon  him  the  exercise  of  the  only  dis- 
cipline, he  fully  believed,  for  which 
such  a  race  of  natural  slaves  could 
have  a  wholesome  regard.  The  moth- 
er sang  again,  murmurously.  The  sol- 
dier grasped  his  suffering  arm,  and  re- 
turned to  thought. 

The  war,  his  guest  had  said,  had  not 
taken  the  slaves  away.  It  could  only  re- 
distribute them,  under  a  new  bondage 
of  wages  instead  of  the  old  bondage  of 
pure  force.     True.     And  the  best  and 
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wisest  servants  would  now  fall  to  the 
wisest  and  kindest  masters.  Oh,  for 
power  to  hasten  to-morrow's  morning, 
that  he  might  call  to  him  again  that 
menial  band  down  in  the  yard,  speak  to 
them  kindly,  even  of  Cornelius's  fault, 
bid  them  not  blame  the  outcast  resent- 
fully, and  assure  them  that  never  while 
love  remained  stronger  in  them  than 
pride,  need  they  shake  the  light  dust  of 
Rosemont  from  their  poor,  shambling 
feet. 

He  rose,  stole  to  the  door  of  the  in- 
ner room,  pushed  it  noiselessly,  and 
went  in.  Barbara,  in  her  crib,  was  hid- 
den by  her  mother  standing  at  her  side. 
The  wife  turned,  glanced  at  her  hus- 
band's wounded  arm,  and  made  a  soft 
gesture  for  him  to  keep  out  of  sight. 
The  child  was  leaning  against  her 
mother,  saying  the  last  words  of  her 
own  prayer. 

"An'  Dod  bless  ev'ybody.  Uncle  Lev- 
iticus, an'  Aunt  Jinny,  an'  Johanna,  an' 
\Yillis,  an'  Trudie,  an'  C'nelius  " — a  sigh 
• — "an'  mom-a,  an' — that's  all — an' " 

"And  i3op-a?  " 

No  response.  The  mother  prompted 
again.  Still  the  child  was  silent.  "And 
pop-a,  you  know — the  best  last." 

"  An'  Dod  bless  the  best  last,"  said 
Barbara,  sadly.     A  pause. 

"  Don't  you  know  all  good  little  girls 
ask  God  to  bless  their  pop-as  ?  " 

"Do  they?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Dod  bless  pop-a,"  she  sighed, 
dreamily ;  "  an'  Dod  bless  me,  too,  an' 
— an'  keep  me  f'om  bein'  a  dood  little 
dirl. — Ma'am  ? — Yes,  ma'am.     Amen." 

She  laid  her  head  down,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment was  asleep.  Husband  and  wife 
passed  out  together.  The  wounded 
arm,  its  pain  unconfessed,  was  cared 
for,  pious  prayers  were  said,  and  the 
pair  lay  down  to  slumber. 

Far  in  the  night  the  husband  awoke. 
He  could  think  better  now  in  the  al- 
most perfect  stillness.  There  were 
faint  signs  of  one  or  two  servants  being 
astir,  but  in  the  old  South  that  was  al- 
ways so.  He  pondered  again  upon  the 
present  and  the  future  of  the  unhappy 
race  upon  whom  freedom  had  come  as 
a  wild  freshet.  Thousands  must  sink, 
thousands  starve,  for  all  were  drunk 
with  its  cruel  delusions.     Yea,  on  this 


deluge  the  whole  Southern  social  world, 
with  its  two  distinct  divisions  —  the 
shining  uj^per — the  dark  nether  —  was 
reeling  and  careening,  threatening,  each 
moment,  to  turn  once  and  forever  wrong 
side  up,  a  hope-forsaken  wreck.  To 
avert  this,  to  hold  society  on  its  keel, 
must  be  the  first  and  constant  duty  of 
whoever  saw,  as  he  did,  the  fearful  peril. 
So,  then,  this  that  he  had  done — and 
prayed  that  he  might  never  have  to  do 
again — was,  underneath  all  its  outward 
hideousness,  a  more  than  right,  a  gen- 
erous, deed.  For  a  man  who,  taking 
all  the  new  risks,  still  taught  these  poor, 
base,  dangerous  creatures  to  keep  the 
only  place  they  could  keep  with  safety 
to  themselves  or  their  superiors,  was  to 
them  the  only  truly  merciful  man. 

He  drifted  into  revery.  Thoughts 
came,  so  out  of  harmony  with  this  line 
of  reasoning  that  he  could  only  dismiss 
them  as  vagaries.  Was  sleep  return- 
ing ?  No,  he  laid  wide-awake,  frown- 
ing with  the  pain  of  his  wound.  Yet 
he  must  have  drowsed  at  last,  for  when 
suddenly  he  saw  his  wife  standing, 
draped  in  some  dark  wrapping,  heark- 
ening at  one  of  the  open  windows,  the 
moon  was  sinking. 

He  sat  up  and  heard  faintly,  far  afield, 
the  voices  of  Leviticus,  Virginia,  Willis, 
Trudie,  and  Johanna,  singing  one  of  the 
wild,  absurd,  and  yet  passionately  sig- 
nificant hymns  of  the  Negro  Christian 
worship.  Distance  drowned  the  words, 
but  an  earlier  familiarity  supplied  them 
to  the  grossly  syncopated  measures  of 
the  tune  which,  soft  and  clear,  stole  in 
at  the  open  window. 

"  Rise  in  dat  mawnin',  an'  rise  in  dat  mawnin', 

Rise  in  dat  mawnin',  an'  fall  upon  yo'  knees. 

Bow  low,  an'  a-bow  low,  an'  a-bow  low  a  little 

bit  longali, 
Bow  low,   an'   a-bow  low ;    sich  a  conquerin' 

king  !  " 

The  eyes  of  wife  and  husband  met  in 
a  long  gaze. 

"  They're  coming  this  way,"  he  falt- 
ered. 

She  slowly  shook  her  head. 

"  My  love" —  But  she  motioned  for 
silence  and  said,  solemnly : 

"  They're  leaving  us." 

"  They're  w^rong  !  "  he  murmured  in 
grieved  indignation. 
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*'  Oh,  who  is  rip^ht  ?  "  she  sadly  asked,  made    a  despairing    gesture.     He    mo- 

"They    shall    not   treat  us   so!  "  ex-  tioned  to  hearken  a  moment  more  ;  but 

claimed  he.     He  would  have  spi-ung  to  no  human  sound  sent  a  faintest  ripple 

his  feet,  but  she  turned  upon  him  sud-  across  the  breathless  air  ;  the  earth  was 

denly,  uplifting  her  hand,  and  with  a  as  silent  as  the  stars.     Still  he  waited — • 

ring  in  her  voice  that  made  the  walls  of  in  vain — they  were  gone, 
the  chamber  ring  back,  cried.  The   soldier   and  his  wife  lay  down 

"  No,  no  !     Let  them  go  !     They  were  once  more  without  a  word.     There  was 

mine  when  they  were  property,  and  they  no  more  need  of  argument  than  of  ac- 

are  mine  now  !     Let  them  go  !  "  cusation.     For  in  those  few  moments 

The    singing   ceased.     The    child   in  the  weight  of  his  calamities  had  broken 

the  next  room   had   not    stirred.     The  through  into  the  under  quicksands  of 

dumfounded    husband    sat    motionless  his  character  and  revealed  them  to  him- 

under  pretence  of  listening.     His  wife  self. 

(To  be  continued.) 


"WHITHER  THOU   GOEST." 

By  Solomon  Solis-Cohen. 

O  Love,  I  cried,  Thou  saidst  thy  path  was  strewn 

With  roses  ;  and  behold,  my  naked  feet 

Have  tracked  in  crimson  all  thy  stony  street, 

And  faintness  cometh  swift  upon  me.     Soon 

Shall  I  fall  prostrate  in  thy  cruel  way. 

With  eyes  that  reck  not  betwixt  night  and  day — 

Nor  any  joy  of  all  thou  toldst,   is  won. 

"  Wouldst  thou  turn  back  ? "  said  Love. 

Nay,  nay,  I  cried,  Lead  on ! 


0  Love,  I  cried.  Thou  saidst  thine  air  was  filled 
With  unimagined  melody  ;  the  lays 

That  poets  whisper  in  their  hearts  ;  the  praise 
Tumultuous,  of  the  happy  birds  that  build. 

1  hear  a  burden  of  all  grief  and  pain — 
Harsh  discords  of  reproach — the  broken  strain 
Of  one  that  by  a  ruined  nest  makes  moan. 

"Wouldst  thou  turn  back?"  said  Love. 
Nay,  nay,  I  cried.  Lead  on  ! 


O  Love,  I  cried.  These  be  thy  flowers  that  spring, 
Glorious  with  crimson  stain,  beneath  my  feet  ; 
And  mine  own  heart  makes  melody  more  sweet, 
For  memoried  sorrows,  than  thy  glad  biixls  sing. 
Fain  would  I  tarry  in  this  happy  place, 
But  thou  still  boldest  thine  unloitering  pace 
Toward  the  dark  vale  beyond  the  setting  sun. 

"  Wouldst  thou  turn  back  ?  "  said  Love. 

Nay,  nay,  I  cried,  Lead  on ! 


STORIES    IN   STONE    FROM   NOTRE   DAME, 

Bv  Theodore  Andrea  Cook. 


"Il  n'est  asme  si  revesche  qui  ue  se 
seiite  touchee  de  quelque  reverence  a 
considerer  la  vastite  sombre  de  nos 
eglises,"  says  the  old  essayist,  of  the 
churches  in  his  beloved  Paris,  with  that 
touch  of  the  modern  sentiment  so  rare 
in  the  years  which  were  Montaigne's. 
The  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  had 
with  it  the  churches  of  the  Middle  Ages 
still  wellnigh  perfect,  yet  learned  as  lit- 
tle from  them,  understood  as  little  of 
them,  as  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth. In  the  last  days  of  the  French 
monarchy  the  Gothic  cathedrals — mu- 
tilated, desecrated,  misunderstood  — 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  meaning,  save  in 
the  eternal  mockery  of  the  devils  carved 
outside  their  walls  and  grinning  above 
the  city  at  the  wick- 
edness which   alone 

Gargoyle  at   Magn^vilie. 

(This  and  the  following:  outlines 
from  sketches  by  Boeswiswald  ) 
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was  older  than  themselves.  The  sculpt- 
ures, full  of  meaning,  above  door  and 
arch  and  column,  the  statues  in  their 
niches,  the  men  and  beasts  and  angels 
overhead,  were  only  beheld  by  eyes  that 
saw  not,  only  appealed  to  minds  that 
would  not  understand.  Even  in  1871 
the  Commune  tried  to  burn  down  what 
the  Revolution  had  left  unhurt,  though 
not  undesecrated.  Yet,  could  they  but 
have  read  those  signs  in  stone,  the 
hasty  champions  of  the  liberty  and 
e(j[uality  of  man  must  have  spared  per- 
force a  monument  so  democratic  as  was 
Notre  Dame,  so  instinct  with  the  con- 
temporaneous life  and  passion  of  a  j^eo- 
ple  that  had  just  begun  to  feel  their 
power.  It  is  more  particularly  to  these 
carvings,  and  to  the  lesser  known 
among  them,  as  being  the  especial  ex- 
pression of  the  people's  feelings  and  the 
people's  art,  that  I  wish  in  this  place  to 
draw  attention. 
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In  considering  the  important  mon- 
uments of  almost  any  French  town  it 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck,  at  the 
outset,  with  the  extraordinary  contin- 
uity of  power  and  sacredness  upon  the 
same  spot.  As  Professor  Freeman  point- 
ed out,  the  divisions  of  Roman  Gaul 
remained  the  divisions  of  ecclesiastical 
France  down  to  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  that  because  all  her 
greatest  towns  have  been  great  from  the 
beginning ;  her  oldest  cities  are  im- 
measurably more  ancient  than  the  old- 
est towns  of  England,  where  the  con- 
nection with  early  times  is  seen  more 
in  institutions  than  in  such  buildings 
as  the  Maison  Carree  or  the  many  Ro- 
man relics  that  beautify  Provence  and 
France.  Long  before  the  days  of  Cae- 
sar the  Gaulish  camp  had  been  fixed 
upon  the  hill  by  the  windings  of  a  river, 
on  the  island  in  a  stream,  and  that  cen- 
tre of  military  and  religious  strength 
has  never  ceased  since  its  development 
by   Roman    civilization.     On    the    east 


point  of  the  city  of  Paris,  which  its  first 
conquerors  found  sacred,  had  stf)od 
the  image  of  Cerumnus,  with  tlie  ears 
of  Anubis  and  hands  on  knees  like 
Buddha  ;  and  when  tlie  new  creed  came, 
to  take  a  possession  that  was  temjioral 
and  spiritual  as  well,  the  new  churches 
rose  where  the  old  temples  had  stood  ; 
the  materials  were  ready  to  hand,  walls 
and  columns  changed  places,  the  pillars 
from  the  outside  now  parted  the  long 
nave  from  the  aisles,  and  above  the 
foundations  of  Jupiter's  temple  on  the 
Seine  Island  arose  the  first  church  to 
St.  Stephen. 

In  528,  when  Childebert  built  the 
first  Notre  Dame,  as  distinct  from  the 
older  foundation,  from  the  second 
childhood  of  the  Roman  Empire  the  in- 
fancy of  the  Barbarians  had  still  to  bor- 
row the  formulas  and  symbols  of  its  art 
as  of  its  faith.  This  was  the  first  great 
church  lighted  with  windows  of  glass. 
"  It  seemed,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  that 
some  skilful  workman  had  prisoned  day 
within  the  fane. "  And  in  truth  there 
was  little  save  darkness  beyond  the 
walls,  a  darkness  which  has  scarcely 
been  penetrated  yet.  But  with  the 
downfall  of  the  Frankish  Kings  the 
building  was  entirely  reconstructed, 
like  the  castle  of  the  feudal  lord  or  the 
dwelling  of  the  rich  merchant,  the  cha- 
teau of  Langeais  or  the  house  of  Jacques 
Coeur,  at  Bourges.  In  England,  because 
the  country  was  comparatively  safe,  far 
fewer  of  these  old  feudal  castles  have 


remained.  For  the  same  reason  too,  in 
the  cathedral  towns,  a  fair,  open  space 
of  ground  was  left,  from  which  the  tow- 
ers and  buttresses  rose  unimpeded  to 
the  sky.  But  in  France  small  room 
was  left  within  the  fortress  walls  to 
think  of  such  proportions  ;  the  houses 
clustered  round  the  spot  of  immemorial 
sanctuary  and  were  built,  as  at  Carcas- 
sonne or  Rouen,  even  touching  the  walls 
of  their  salvation  ;  for  the  battlemented 
churches  of  Narbonne  and  other  south- 
ern towns  were  castle  and  temple  in  one. 
Thus  comes  it  that  the  parvis  of  Notre 
Dame  is  a  comparatively  modern  space. 
Like  all  old  soils  it  frequently  needed 
excavation,  for  the  debris  of  man}'  cen- 
turies rose  continually  like  a  tide  upon 
the  steps  of  the  cathedral.  Even  down 
to  quite  recent  years  the  whole  ground 
was. built  over,  and  the  excitement  easy 
among  such  near  neighbors  often  burst 
from  the  crowded  streets  into  the  church 
itself. 

This  great  cathedral,  the  central  and 
the  mother  church  of  Paris,  the  type  in 
which  the  differing  details  of  all  the 
others  were  bound  up  and  brought  in- 
to harmony,  rose  swiftly  into  being,  and 


grew  to  full  perfection  almost  without 
the  marring  of  a  single  line  in  the  first 
plan.  Like  a  poem  smitten  into  stone, 
it  resumed  the  life  that  had  produced 
it ;  for,  as  in  the  mirror  of  the  Homeric 
story,  or  of  the  Nibelungenlied,  is  seen 
a  whole  civilization  gathered  up  in 
song,  so  in  Notre  Dame  the  story  of 
France  in  the  twelfth  centur}^  is  writ- 
ten on  an  everlasting  page,  which  Vic- 
tor Hugo  has  read  for  this  century  and 
those  to  come.  It  is  almost  the  last  of 
that  story  in  stone  which  began  before 
the  pyramids  and  seems  ended  with  the 
great  Gothic  churches,  with  which  well- 
nigh  ceased  the  art  of  architecture  it- 
self. Even  as  far  on  as  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century  the  love  of  the 
builder  for  his  building  lingered,  and 
in  some  few  of  the  great  French  Re- 
naissance chateaux  on  the  Loire,  it  is 
possible  to  realize  what  a  labor  of  love 
was  still  the  work  of  the  old  masons, 
what  time  unlimited  their  workmen 
had,  to  chisel  cunningly  at  the  firm 
white  stone  beneath  the  mellow  sun- 
shine of  the  South,  until  each  part  was 
filled  with  something  of  the  individual- 
ity of  the  man  whose  life  was  spent  in 
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slow  and  perfect  labor  with  his  hands,  until  the  scheme 
which  ^ave  each  workman  his  allotte?d  task  was  finished 
in  its  harmony  of  carving,  its  stren<>th  and  delicacy 
of  construction  and  of  form.  But  this  was  only  the 
last  weakened  remnant  of  the  spirit  which  built  the 
(cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ap^es,  only  the  irregular  man- 
ifestation of  a  splendor  which  heralded  decay.  The 
book  had  indeed  killed  the  builder.  The  ruled  lines 
and  spaces  of  Mansard,  the  treatises  and  theories  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  finally  crushed  out  the  orig- 
inality which  had  moved  the  master  -  masons ;  "  the 
beautiful  lines  of  art  give 
place  to  the  cold  and  inexor- 
able tracings  of  geometry,  the 
bones  of  an  architecture  sick 
unto  death  almost  show 
through  the  fleshless  skin." 
Such  buildings  were  for  the 
courtier  and  the  king,  and  in 
those  halls  of  etiquette  and 
ceremony  the  people  had  no  more  part  than  they  had 
sympath}^  with  their  construction  or  understanding  of 
their  uses.  But  in  the  great  cathedrals,  the  very  names 
of  whose  creators  are  often  unknown,  individualit}^  is 
lost,  the  sum  of  human  intelligence  of  the  day  is  re- 
sumed, for  "Time  w^as  their  architect  and  the  PeojDle 
was  their  master-mason  ; "  and  the  people  feeling  that 
their  church  belonged  to  them,  filled  it  (as  at  the  Fete 
des  Fous)  with  a  laughing,  shouting,  not  too  decent 
crowd ;  by  its  altar  serfs  w^ere  freed,  enemies  were  rec- 
onciled, oaths  to  treaties  taken,  sanctuary  given  to  the 
outcast  flying  from  punishment  of  his  enemy  or  of  the 

law.  Here  the  doors  closed  to  the  high-born  sinner  that  opened  to  the  lowest 
penitent ;  here  the  knight  prayed  through  the  first  vigil  over  his  virgin  arms, 
then  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  mother  of  Christ ;  here  alms  and  healing  were 
ready  for  the  poorest,  Dublic  assemblies  were  held,  justice  was  distributed.     On 

fete  days  sweet  -  smelling  rushes  hid 
the  pavement,  flowers  and  branches 
wreathed  the  pillars ;  baptisms,  coro- 
nations, marriages,  funerals  followed 
one  another  ;  the  w4iole  social  life  was 
gathered  uj)  and  sanctified  within  the 
walls  beneath  the  protection  of  the 
mother  church.  For  the  blessings  of 
the  Church  were  as  ready  for  the  sub- 
ject as  her  curses  for  the  king.  Her 
power  seemed  to  embrace  all  by  one 
means  or  another  Avithin  its  grasp. 

From  the  very  beginning  her  riches 
had  steadily  increased.  In  an  age 
which  was  lavish  as  it  w^as  rapacious, 
devout  as  it  was  dissolute,  the  doc- 
trines of  purgatory  and  masses  for  the 
dead  could  not  but  prove  materially 
serviceable.  Every  rich  adherent  to  the 
powerful  monastery  brought  his  add- 
ed gift,  every  rich  sinner  in  the  world 


outside  bought  by  his  gift  his  soul's 
salvation.  Still  further,  the  superiority 
of  their  knowledge  and  education  made 
the  bishops  fit  members  of  government, 
framers  of  laws,  political  correspond- 
ents in  the  Latin  tongue,  which  they 
preserved.  In  large  ways,  as  in  small, 
advantages  unseen  but  no  less  solid 
were  invariably  to  be  obtained  ;  for  if 
the  pope  himself  could  thunder  excom- 
munications at  the  principalities  and 
powers,  no  less  had  deacons  the  upper 
hand  of  barons,  and  bishops  of  the 
higher  dignitaries.  This  had  a  strange 
result.  The  Church  became  an  actual 
instrument,  and  a  most  powerful  one, 
in  the  rise  of  the  democracy,  for  with- 


in its  pale  the  poorest  man  might  en- 
ter and  as  a  priest  become  the  friend 
of  princes.  Thus,  too,  the  old  unques- 
tioned supremacy  of  dogmatic  forms 
and  doctrines  became  a  broader  and 
more  humane  religion.  The  Church 
was  no  more  an  unintelligible  thing 
apart,  but  opened  its  doors  to  all  men, 
took  a  share  in  all  men's  doings.  The 
age  of  priestly  supremacy,  of  an  author- 
ity as  impenetrable  as  it  was  absolute, 
was  passing  away,  and  with  it  the  forms 
of  architecture  in  which  it  had  found 
expression,  those  forms  which  in  their 
consecration  of  a  primitive  type  —  in- 
telligil)le  to  the  initiated  only — taught 
that  all  change   or  progress  was  alike 
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impiety.  But  in  the  age  of  the  Gothic 
cathedrals  feuclaHty  was  beginning  to 
show  above  sacerdotaHsm,  and  the  peo- 
ple above  feudality  itself;  so  that  on 
these  buildings  of  the  people  is  stamped 
the  mark  of  their  variety,  their  origi- 
nality, their  progress.  At  last  religion 
had  become  sufficiently  understood  and 
subordinated  to  allow  beauty  and  im- 
agination to  take  their  true  part.  The 
church  became  a  symbol  understanded 
of  the  people  and  filled 
with  tokens  every  soul 
and  eye  could  compre- 
hend ;  the  stone  cried 
out  of  the  wall  and  the 
beam  out  of  the  timber 
answered  it.  A  f  e  w 
general  and  even  me- 
chanical rules  might  be 
sufficient  to  guide  the 
architect,  but  sculpt- 
ure with  justice  claims 
for  its  province  the  im- 
itation not  only  of  nat- 
ure but  of  the  charac-  " 
ter  and  passions  of  the 
human  soul.  So  the  al- 
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tar  and  the  four  walls  of  the  interior  the 
priest  might  claim,  but  roof  and  pillar, 
arch  and  portal  might  be  adorned,  en- 
larged, written  u23on.  This,  too,  with 
absolute  license  and  without  restraint, 
for  the  thoughts,  the  ideas,  the  dreams 
that  ai'e  now  scattered  broadcast  by 
the  press  then  found  one  of  their  chief 
expressions  in  the  work  of  the  master- 
mason,  who  was  j)oet,  painter,  sculptor, 
all  in  one,  who  covered  the  face  of  Eu- 
rope with  the  cathe- 
drals that  were  each 
the  lasting  proof  of  his 
imaginative  genius. 

Between  1161  and 
1235  Notre  Dame  was 
practically  finished. 
Alexander  III.  laid  the 
first  stone,  and  the  Pa- 
triarch Heraclius  cele- 
brated the  first  mass  ; 
Rome,  Jerusalem,  and 
Paris,  the  three  great- 
est of  the  cities,  united 
to  honor  the  founda- 
tion. Though  a  fire 
somewhat  modified  the 


original  arrangement  and  style  of  the 
interior,  the  cathedral  rose  with  a  unity 
that  was  little  short  of  miraculous  in  so 
vast  a  building.  The  north  door  and  fa- 
9ade  were,  indeed,  only  begun  in  1257,  by 
the  care  of  Jehan  de  Chelles,  and  it  was 
not  till  1351  that  Eavy  and  Jean  le 
Bouteiller  had  finished  the  glass  and 
decoration  of  the  choir  ;  but  by  1223 
the  great  entrance  was  done,  and  by 
St.  Louis  the  towers  were  completed. 
They  were  originally  meant  to  support 
two  spires,  but  when  once  their  long- 
light  arches  had  been  crowned  by  the 
square  cornices  carved  upon  their  sum- 
mits, they  seemed  so  to  take  hold  upon 
the  vacant  air  that  nothing  could  be 
added  to  impair  their  symmetry,  and 
with  a  rare  forbearance  they  were  left 
perfect  and  unfinished.  And  now  in 
the  massive  unity  of  the  whole  and  in 
the  beauty  of  its  details  each  man 
might  read  as  in  a  book  the  motives, 
the  daily  occupations,  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  his  life.  Upon  the  Porte 
du  Jugement  were  the  Vices  and  the 
Virtues  ;  the  knight  spurring  on  his 
restive  horse,  the  coward  fljdng  from 
a  hare,  the  monk  leaving  his  cloister ; 


Hope,  with  a  banner,  looking  up  to 
heaven  ;  Valor  in  chain -mail,  sword  in 
hand  ;  kings  and  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth  going  down  quick  into  hell.  So, 
too,  upon  the  Porte  de  la  Vierge  the 
very  calendar  of  the  workman's  tasks  is 
sculptured,  each  month  •with  its  aj^pro- 
priate  toil.  Upon  the  Porte  Sainte- 
Anne  had  worked  the  devil  Biscornette, 
paid  by  a  Avorkman's  soul  and  unable  to 
touch  the  centre  panel  through  which 
passed  the  blessed  sacrament.  On  the 
Porte  Rouge  is  the  statue  that  has  the 
greatest  historical  interest  of  them  all, 
for  here,  with  his  wife  Marguerite  de 
Provence,  is  carved  the  figure  of  St. 
Louis,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  on- 
ly authentic  contemporary  statue  of  the 
Eoyal  Crusader  with  one  exception. 

But  as  the  walls  rose  higher  the 
fancy  of  the  artist  and  his  workmen  be- 
came more  and  more  unfettered.  As 
the  line  is  reached  from  which  the  gar- 
goyles first  begin  to  peer  and  strain 
out  of  the  stone,  the  carving  is  no 
more  restricted  to  subjects  allegori- 
cal, whether  human  or  divine  ;  strange 
beasts  from  earth  and  sea  and  sky 
stretch   open-mouthed  from  every  cor- 
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ner.  Yet  Notre  Dame  is  not  so  rich  in  gargoyles,  technically  so  called — that 
is,  ornamental  spouts  for  carrying  off  rain-water.  Many  churches  in  the  Dau- 
phine,  the  roofs  of  Toul  and  Chartres,  have  many  more.  The  few  of  such  old 
carvings  that  have  been  left  are  among  the  finest  examples  of  the  grotesque 
art  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It  is  by  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  few  contempo- 
raries of  Viollet  le  Due  the  elder  that  I  am  enabled  to  reproduce  some  of  these 
among  the  sculptures  from  Notre  Dame. 

M.  Boeswiswald's   sketches,  one  result   of  his  long   experience  in  the   great 
trust  of  caring   for   the   historic    monuments  of   France,   give   many   striking 

examples  of  the  kind  of  spontaneous 
and  unbridled  art  which  we  have  seen 
resulted  in  the  building  of  the  cathe- 
drals. Uj^on  the  w^alls  of  the  Sainte- 
Chapelle,  for  instance,  the  v\ater-sj)outs 
are  all  alive  :  griffins,  hydras,  winged 
hounds,  and  scaly  lizards  start  from 
roof  and  buttress,  as  though  in  the 
first  moment  of  their  flight  and  strug- 
gle they  were  petrified  to  stillness  and 
made  against  their  wills  to  serve  as  use- 
ful parts  in  some  great  scheme  far  past 
their  comprehension.  Others  there  are 
with  some  strange  touch  of  the  infernal 
in  their  aspect  and  expression,  or  some 
yet  more  horrible  imagination  of  the 
lost  humpn  soul  ;  carvings  which  the 
simple  faith  that  saw  them  first  ex- 
plained as  the  fiends  and  ministers  of 
hell  who  circled  round  the  temple  at  its 
building,  striving  to  hinder  its  comple- 


tion,  and  were  there  fixed  lifeless  for 
evermore,  some  as  they  tried  to  break 
loose  and  fly  from  the  sanctuary,  others 
as  they  strugo^led  still  to  enter  it  and 
work  their  will  upon  it. 

But  a  still  more  terrible  form  of  the 
grotesque,  in  its  most  powerful  expres- 
sion, is  to  be  found  in  the  monsters 
carved  at  Laon  and  a  few  other  of  the 
finer  cathedrals,  and  still  higher  than 
we  have  yet  seen  upon  the  walls  of 
Notre  Dame.  They  have  absolutely  no 
useful  part  to  play  in  the  construction 
of  the  fabric,  as  have  the  gargoyles,  and 
they  differ  also  in  the  greater  complete- 
ness of  their  representation.  They  are 
subservient  to  no  secondary  purpose, 
but  seem  carved  purely  to  allow  the 
workman  a  further  opportunity  to  ex- 
press his  thoughts  and  to  secure  a  last- 
ing place  for  them  in  a  building  which 
summed  up  all  the  many  sides  of  life 
and  feeling  in  his  age.  They  even 
cease  to  reproduce  the  forms  of  nature 
which  have  become  insufficient  vehicles 
for  the  thought  that  is  struggling  for 
expression.  In  these  chiviirea,  as  they 
are  called,  the  unbridled  imagination 
of  the  artist,  confused  by  the  presence 
of  truths  which  it  cannot  wholly  grasp, 


has  played  with  fire  and  jested  way- 
wardly,  sometimes  bitterly,  with  the 
shapes  of  death  and  sin.  Mr.  Ruskin 
has  once  and  for  all  explained  this 
branch  of  creative  art,  of  which  exam- 
ples are  chiefly  found  either  in  line- 
drawing  or  in  sculpture :  tangible 
signs  are  used  to  express  truths  other- 
wise inexpressible  ;  symbols  are  boldly 
and  fearlessly  thrown  together  in  a 
connection  which  the  beholder  is  left 
to  make  out  as  he  may  ;  the  gaps  in 
this  connection  constitute  the  nature 
of  the  grotesque,  which  may  thus  al- 
low of  infinite  variety  in  the  subject 
and  method  of  its  fantastic  treatment. 
With  such  creations  the  towers  of 
Notre  Dame  are  circled.  Some  of 
them  are  the  old  originals  ;  the  greater 
part  are  recarved,  under  the  inspiring 
direction  of  Viollet  le  Due,  from  shat- 
tered or  crumbling  fragments  which 
still  remained  to  show  the  intention  of 
the  first  artist. 

Prominent  among    them    all   is   the 
presiding   devil  to 
whom    M  6  r  y  o  n '  s 


From  the  Cloisters  at 
Toul. 


etching  has  given  widest  fame.  A 
muscular  demon  with  high  cheekbones 
and  flat  nose,  his  lean  chin  resting  on 
his  hands,  he  sits  licking  his  lips  over 
the  sins  of  Paris.  His 
attendant  ghouls  are 
less  well  known.  Look- 
ing westward  over  the 
parvis  is  a  grim  fiend 
throttling  a  rat,  the 
embodiment  of  cruelty. 
Further  along  a  mon- 
ster grins  with  the  very 
horror  of  a  laugh.  Be- 
yond him  sits  a  creat- 
ure in  despair  almost 
comic,  next  to  a  beast 
howling  furiously  at 
the  city  which  it  cannot 
reach.  At  an  angle  of  the  balustrade 
a  phoenix  suckles  her  young  with  her 
own  blood,  watched  by  a  hideous  shape 
with  female  breasts,  clutching  the 
parapet  and  looking  hungrily  for  the 
foul  brood  she  has  just  lost.  Behind 
her  a  dog  tears  at  a  bullock's  throat, 
next  to  a  monstrous  bird  with  hooded 
head  and  vacant  eye,  scream- 
ing defiance.  Apes  and  ele- 
phants and  slimy  brutes 
with  scales,  dragons  of  the 
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prime  and  shapes  of  ancient  evil,  crowd 
round   the    towers.       Among   them  all 
there  is  but  one  human  form,  a  man 
who  twists  his  fingers  in  his  beard  and 
strains  out  over  the  city 
as  though  to  search  for 
a  deliverer  from  all 
these  horrors.     A  goat 
(surely  the  goat  of  Es- 
meralda)   looks    down 
quietly  from  an  angle, 
and  behind  every  cor- 
ner you  exj)ect  the  mis- 
shapen form  of  Quasi- 
modo climbing  to  and 
fro   amid   such   conge- 
nial   surroundings     or 
swinging  wildly  in  the 
belfry  just  above. 
"  Une  ville  sans  cloches,"  says  Jacques 
de  Bragmardo,  "  est  comme  un  aveugie 
sans  baston  un  asne  sans  cropiere  et 
une  vache  sans  cymbales,"  with  many 
more    arguments    to    induce    Gargan- 
tua  to  replace  the  bells  which  he  had 
stolen  ;  and  indeed  the  sound  of  their 
ringing   is   the    one   most   appropriate 
to    their    nearest    audience,    who    sit 
amid  the   swing  and  thunder  of  those 
iron  tongues,  and  seem  to    shout  the 
louder  when  they  peal.     In   1472  the 


At  Chartres. 


bourdon  in  the  south  tower,  called 
Jacquelme,  and  given  by  Jean  de  Mon- 
taigne, rang  the  Angelus  for  the  first 
time.  In  1643  it  pealed  for  the  victory 
of  Rocroy,  and  for  the  next  five  years 
kept  joyfully  aswing,  until  in  1667 
came  news  of  Tournay,  Douai,  Cour- 
tray,  Lille,  and  Jacqueline  grew  well 
nigh  hoarse  with  so  much  cheering. 
So,  twenty  years  after  she  had  to  be 
recast,  and  in  1805  she  was  hard  at 
w^ork  once  more  proclaiming  the  nation's 
victories  from  Ulm  and  Austerlitz 
to  Wagram.  And  now  the  great  bell 
from  the  Cathedral  of  Sebastopol  keeps 
her  company,  as  she  waits  to  chronicle 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  people  who 
have  built  the  tower 
where  she  hangs.  The 
great  republic  that  is 
growing  round  those 
towers  now  is  the  de- 
scendant of  that  outburst  of  democ- 
racy which  built  them.  Small  wonder 
that  the  cathedrals  are  becoming  bet- 
ter understood  ;  the  spirit  that  pro- 
duced them  is  in  their  land  once  more, 
hampered,  it  may  be,  by  its  very  growth  ; 
Hausmannized   out   of   all    originality, 


out  of  almost  all  remembrance,  yet  still 
alive.  "II  n'est  asme  si  revesche  qui 
ne  se  sente  touchee." 

There  is  a  legend  of  the  ruined 
churches  in  Provence  which  their  poet 
Mistral  has  told : 

"Ala  sourniero 
Pourrias  veire  li  bord  s'eigreja  tout  autour 

.     E,  courdura  dins  lou  susari 
Li  mort,  uii  aro,  un  piei,  sana  metre  ageiiiouii ; 

E  11  campano,  d'espereli, 
A   brand,    ploura   de    clar  erne  de  long   plag- 
noun.''* 

It  w^as  the  hour  when  the  last  day 
was  dead  and  the  next  one  had  not  yet 
been  born.  The  many  stars  of  night 
were  darkened  with  a  cloud  that  hung 
for  a  moment  motionless  above  the  city 

*  In  Mireio : 

"In  the  dusk 
You  might  see  the  floor  rising  all  round 
.     .     .     And  sewn  ■\\'ithin  their  shrouds 
The  dead,  one  by  one,  falling  upon  their  knees  ; 
.     And  the 

bells,     of    their 

owa  accord 
Aswing,     wailing 

their  dirges  with 

long  sighs." 

In  Alsace. 
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like  a  pall,  then  drifted  suddenly  be- 
fore a  waft  of  wind  that  drove  the 
banks   of   vapor    before    its   path   and 

crisped  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river. 
The  air  that  had 
been  still  and  si- 

T^       ^ lent  awoke  with  a 

strange  rustling, 
as  though  its  shad- 
ows h  a  d  become 
alive.  Upon  the  towers  and  windows 
of  the  great  cathedral  a  light  from  the 
low  moon  shone  fitfully  and  passed  and 
shone  again.  The  wind  rose  higher, 
higher  still,  and  the  echoes  that  seemed 
whirling  on  its  wings  grew  louder  every 
moment,  swelled  by  a  burst  of  sudden 
sound  from  the  cathedral 
towers.  The  great  bells, 
swinging  as  though  to  greet 
the  angry  sky,  crashed  out 
their  welcome  till  the  bel- 
fry swayed  and  shuddered 
and  the  pillars  in  the  nave 
swung  on  their  bases  like 
masts  upon  a  troubled  sea. 
Slow  chords  of  deep-toned 
music  swelled  along  the 
aisles  in  waves  of  harmony 
that  roused  the  sleeping  soldiers  from 
their  tombs  and  gave  a  voice  to  ev- 
ery praying  saint.  From  every  crack 
and  crevice  of  the  building,  from  every 
water- spout  and  gaping  gargoyle's 
mouth  the  flood  of  sound  swept  out- 
ward, upward  to  the  bells.  A  sudden 
tide  of  life  seemed  eddying  through 
the  church  and  rousing  in  its  stones 
some  kindred  spirit  of  the  elements. 
The  monsters  crouching  on  the  towers 


From  Sainte-Chapelle. 


and  balustrades  rose  from  their  places, 
snuffing  the  night  -  air,  and  flew  or 
strode  or  shuffled,  each  with  his  pecul- 
iar gait,  toward  the  summit  of  the  bell- 
tower  ;  birds,  hollow-eyed  and  cowled, 
monstrous  apes  and  forms  half  human 
and  half  devil,  climbing  and  griping  in 
a  hideous  medley,  as  though  the  pow- 
ers of  lowest  hell  were  loosed  against 
the  temple  of  the  Mother 
of  Christ.  The  moon  sank 
utterly.  Through  the  thick 
darkness  sounds  of  hollow 
laughter,  of  griding  claws 
and  clapping  wings,  min- 
gled confusedly  with  the 
murmur  of  the  wind  that 
rushed  on  swiftly  toward 
the  east.  The  black  cloud 
broke  above,  but  not  a 
star  was  seen,  for  in  the 
east  a  greater  light  grew  slowly,  till 
the  swift  presage  of  the  dawn  shot 
from  the  horizon  like  St.  Michael's 
lance  and  touched  the  zenith  with  its 
point.  The  forms  upon  the  creeping 
stone  grew  gray  and  still  and  shrank 
back  to  their  own  places,  as  the  first 
ray  of  the  morning  blazed  upon  the 
houses  and  the  river.  With  a  murmur 
of  returning  day  the  city  woke  to  life 
and  the  cathedral — died. 


A   RAINY   AFTERNOON. 


By  George  A.  Hibbard. 


where. 


%-^'"T  /^)  T  was  a  rainy  afternoon,  and 
/  moreover  an  afternoon  that 
^^  ap2)arently  would  be  rainy 
k^t^Siv  until  the  end.  About  this 
there  could  seemingly  be 
^  no  possible  question.  There 
was  not  a  gleam  in  the  sky, 
not  a  sign  of  clearing  any- 
e  rain  had  begun  in  the 
morning  in  a  fitful  and  tentative  fash- 
ion, l)ut  by  luncheon  had  settled  down 
to  a  steady  pour.  Now,  outdoors  every- 
thing was  soaked  and  dripping.  Large 
pools  stood  in  the  garden-paths,  and 
the  fountain,  as  it  threw  its  thin  jets 
weakly  upward,  seemed  an  absurdly 
superlluous  affair.  It  was  dark  too, 
for  a  heavy  mist  had  fallen  upon  the 
landscape,  cutting  off  from  sight  the 
lake  and  the  opposite  hills,  and  very 
dismal,  with  a  strong  wind  moaning 
through  the  tall  pines.  In  short  it  was 
an  honest,  unmistakably  rainy  after- 
noon— an  afternoon  upon  which  there 
could  be  no  thought  of  anything  except 
staying  indoors.  The  entire  party  had 
agreed  upon  this  immediately  after 
luncheon,  standing  by  one  of  the  din- 
ing-room windows  down  which  the  rain- 
drops ran  so  thick  and  fast.  Now  all 
had  scattered  and  were  busy  with  the 
usual  occupations  of  a  house-party  in 
such  a  plight.  In  the  hall  one  of  the 
Lyddington  twins,  with  a  tumbler  of 
water  on  her  head,  was  struggling,  en- 
couraged thereto  by  the  applause  of  the 
spectators,  among  whom  was  Blaisdell ; 
in  the  music-room  Miss  Ashton  was 
playing  the  accompaniment  for  Miffiin, 
who  had  been  longing  ever  since  he 
came  to  sing  a  song  of  his  own  compo- 
sition ;  in  the  library  Baldwyn  was  show- 
ing the  other  Lyddington  girl  a  new 
game  of  cards ;  in  the  conservatory 
Harold  Cliffe  was  smoking  alone  ;  Miss 
Haladene  was  upstairs  writing  letters, 
and  Kitty  Cheslyn  was  sitting  over  the 
fire  with  her  hostess,  Mrs,  Kercheval. 

"  It  certainly  does  make  it  a  great 
deal  more  cheerful,"  said  Mrs.  Kerche- 
val for  the  third  time,  referring  to  the 


fire  which  had  been  kindled  at  Kitty's 
suggestion,  and  which  now  brightly 
blazing,  lit  up  the  room. 

"  Yes,"  responded  Kitty,  absently. 

"I'm  sorry,  my  dear,  that  you're  so 
blue,"  continued  Mrs.  Kercheval,  quite 
as  if  Kitty's  "blueness"  had  been  the 
subject  about  which  she  had  been  talk- 
ing all  the  time  ;  "  but  I  don't  wonder. 
It's  a  fearful  day." 

"That  isn't  it— altogether,"  Kitty  re- 
sponded, sadly. 

"  I  know,"  said  her  hostess,  with  ready 
understanding.  "And  was  it  neces- 
sary?" 

"  Sometimes  it  almost  seems  that  it 
wasn't,"  Kitty  continued,  gloomily. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  trouble  about  being 
a  martyr,"  commented  Mrs.  Kercheval ; 
"at  least  it's  one  of  the  troubles.  You 
never  can  feel  sure  that  it  is  worth 
while.  There  is  always  just  a  little 
bothersome  doubt  lest  it  may  be  fool- 
ish and  useless,  and  indeed  rather 
absurd.  After  you  have  fastened  your- 
self to  the  stake  and  the  flames  are  be- 
ginning to  jump  up  around  you,  the 
pleasing  reflection  is  frequently  forced 
upon  you  that,  after  all,  you  may  be 
nothing  more  than  a  rather  pretentious 
and  rather  ridiculous  figure." 

"I  don't  think  that  there  really  could 
be  any  doubt  in  this  case." 

"Possibly,"  assented  Mrs.  Kercheval. 
"  Still,  there  is  always  the  susj)icion 
that  you  may  be  making  yourself  un- 
comfortable for  nothing.  Not,  my 
dear,"  she  went  on,  "that  I  don't  think 
that  you  were  very  good  and  noble  to 
send  him  away." 

"There  was  nothing  else  to  do,"  said 
Kitty,  positively.  "  A  man  can't  break 
an  engagement — and  you  know  how 
long  they  have  been  engaged.  Harold, 
I  know,  felt  it  himself,  and  saw  that 
nothing  could  be  done.  Of  course 
we've  never  said  anything,  because  we 
couldn't,  but  he  knows  that  I  care 
about  him."  And  Kitty  looked,  with 
eyes  swimming  with  tears,  at  her  dear- 
est friend  and  her  oldest  confidante. 
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"And  he  loves  you,"  said  Mrs.  Ker- 
clieval.  "Anyone  could  see  that  from 
the  letter,  but  why  he  wrote  it  I  can- 
not understand." 

•'  When  I  asked  him  to  send  my  fool- 
ish letter  back,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  add  a  few  lines,  and  if  they  were 
strono-er  than  the}^  ou^lit  to  have  been 
it  was  because,"  and  Kitty  smiled  sadly, 
"  he  forgot  to  remember." 

"  Your  letter  to  him  was  unmistak- 
able," said  Mrs.  Kercheval. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  was.  I  die  every 
time  I  think  of  it — and,  Edith  dear, 
where  is  it  ?  " 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kercheval,  af- 
ter an  almost  imperceptible  hesitation, 
"I'll  give  it  to  you." 

"I  had  to  show  it  to  you,"  said  Kitty  ; 
"I  wanted  to  know  if  you  thought 
that  it  was  too  awful." 

"In  view  of  all  that  he  had  said,"  be- 
gan Mrs.  Kercheval,  "  and  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  always  known  one 
another,  I  don't  know " 

"Still,"  interrupted  Kitty,  "you  think 
that  it  was  pretty  awful." 

"I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Kercheval,  "that 
anyone  reading  it,  could  easily  believe 
that  you  were  in  love  with  him — it  had 
a  rather  heart-broken  tone — and  that 
he  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  be- 
lieving it  himself." 

"I  don't  care,"  responded  Kitty, 
stoutly.  "I  may  be,  but  I  wouldn't 
take  him  away  from  her,  not  if  I  broke 
my  heart  a  dozen  times,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  do  that." 

"  I  think  it  is  very  noble  of  you,"  re- 
sumed Mrs.  Kercheval. 

"  Don't  use  such  big,  cold  words," 
said  Kitty.  "  You  make  me  feel  as  if  I 
had  done  something  heroic — classic — 
something  that  implies  Greek  draperies 
and  an  altar  at  least.     Whereas " 

"  Whereas,"  repeated  Mrs.  Kercheval, 
"'  you  have  given  up  a  man  you  care 
about,  because  you  thought  that  his 
duty  to  another  required  you  to  make 
the  sacrifice.  Of  course,  you  did  it  in  a 
Doucet  frock,  and  before  your  table  for 
afternoon  tea,  but  it  was  a  case  of  self- 
immolation  all  the  same.  You  can  un- 
derstand from  the  letter  that  he  would 
have  broken  everything,  although  he 
was  perfectly  aware  that  it  was  not 
right,  if  you  had  not  kept  him  from  it." 


"  And  if  I  only  knew  whether  Helen 
really  loved  him,"  mused  Kitty.  "  With 
those  stately  2)eo2)le  it's  so  difficult  to 
tell.     She  is  so  calm  about  it." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Kercheval. 
"  Of  course  she  is  very  admirable,  but  I 
wish  she  were  a  little  more  expansive." 

"  It  may  be  strength  and  dej^th  of 
feeling." 

"  But  if  Helen  suspected  anything — 
that  Harold  had  come  to  care  for  you 
in  the  way  he  does,"  said  Mrs.  Kerche- 
val, "  she  would  not  want  to  hold  him  to 
the  engagement.  She  Avould  not  wish 
to  marry  anyone  Avho  did  not  wliolly 
love  her.  Now,  suppose  she  had  seen 
that  letter,  do  you  not  believe  that  she 
would  break  off  eveiything  on  the 
spot  ? " 

"Of  course,"  said  Kitty,  "but  she 
does  not  suspect  anything,  and  she 
never  will  know.  Harold  likes  her 
and  respects  her,  and  her  money  will 
be  a  great  help  to  him,  and  she  will 
make  him  very  hap23y,  and — everything 
is  most  miserable." 

Kitty  Cheslyn,  bending  forward, 
rested  her  head  on  her  arm,  and  looked 
away  from  Mrs.  Kercheval  at  the  fire. 

"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Kercheval. 

"Don't  mind  me,"  sobbed  Kitty,  "I 
— I'm  all  right  now." 

For  a  moment  both  were  silent. 

"Oh,  Helen,  it's  you,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Kercheval,  glancing  toward  the  door. 

Kitty  Cheslyn  sat  up  quickly. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  girl,  entering. 

"You've  written  your  letters  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Kercheval. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Miss  Haladene. 

She  rarely  talked  very  much,  but  no 
one  ever  seemed  to  expect  that  she 
would,  and  yet  nobody  had  ever 
thought  of  accusing  her  of  stupidity. 
Now  straying  over  to  the  fire  in  an  im- 
pressive manner,  she  stood  against  the 
mantel  in  something  of  a  caryatic  atti- 
tude. 

"  Isn't  it  cold?  "  was  what  Miss  Hala- 
dene said,  in  her  calm,  deep  tone,  gazing 
solemnly  at  her  hostess. 

"Surprisingly,"  answered  Mrs.  Ker- 
cheval, with  something  of  the  deference 
with  which  everyone  treated  the  least 
of  Miss  Haladene's  remarks. 

"  Oh,"  continued  Miss  Haladene, 
turning    and    speaking    to    Kitty,    "I 
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found  something  belonging  to  you  a 
little  while  ago." 

"  To  me  !  "  exclaimed  Kitty. 

"Yes,"  said  Miss  Haladene,  taking  a 
letter  from  the  pile  she  held  in  her 
hands.  "  It's  a  letter  addressed  to  you, 
and  I  picked  it  up  on  the  upper  land- 
ing." She  handed  the  letter  to  Kitty 
and  prepared  to  leave  the  room.  "I'll 
put  these  on  the  hall-table,"  she  con- 
tinued, going  out,  "  so  that  they'll  go 
by  the  evening  post." 

"  Good  heavens ! "  cried  Kitty,  as  soon 
as  Miss  Haladene  had  disappeared,  fac- 
ing about  and  speaking  to  Mrs.  Ker- 
cheval  in  quick  consternation. 

'*  What  is  it,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  The  letter,"  gasped  Kitty. 

"  What  letter  ?  "  demanded  her  host- 
ess 

"  The  letter  from  Harold  CKffe— in- 
closing my  letter,  that  I  gave  you  to 
read,"  she  answered,  staring  at  the  en- 
velope, "  How  did  it  ever  happen  to  be 
on  the  stairs  ?  " 

"It  must  have  fallen  there  by  acci- 
dent," said  Mrs.  Kercheval,  confusedl}^ 

"  You  must  have  dropped  it,"  ex- 
claimed Kitty  reproachfully,  "  and  it's 

She  hurried  the  document  into  her 
pocket,  as  if  with  an  instinctive  desire 
for  its  immediate  concealment. 

"Never  mind,"  said  Mrs.  Kercheval, 
soothingly.  She  could  have  spoken 
soothingly  to  Marius  amid  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  if  she  had  happened  to  be 
sitting  on  the  next  column.  "  Never 
mind,"  she  murmured,  "  no  one  can 
have  seen  it  before  Helen  picked  it 
up " 

"But  Helen "  began  Kitty. 

"But  Helen,"  repeated  Mrs.  Kerche- 
val ;  and  then,  as  if  at  last  realizing 
some  point  that  had  for  the  moment 
escaped  her  attention,  "  but  Helen " 

"Of  all  the  people  in  the  world,"  ex- 
claimed Kitty,  breathlessly. 

"  Yes,"  assented  Mrs.  Kercheval. 

"  But  she  wouldn't  have  read  it — 
she  couldn't  have  read  it,"  urged  Kitty. 

"  No,  of  course,"  said  the  other.  "  It 
would  be  impossible  for  her,  although 
the  temptation  would  be  tremendous. 
She  must  have  recognized  Harold's 
writing,  and  of  course  she  would  be 
curious  to  know  what  the  man  to  whom 
Vol.  XV.— 9 


she  was  engaged  had  to  write  to  a  girl 
like  you,  of  whom  she  has  always  been 
a  little  jealous." 

"  Nonsense,"  retorted  Kitty, 

"It's  true,"  maintained  Mrs.  Ker- 
cheval ;  and  then  she  added,  rather  in- 
consequentially, "  but  what  a  terrible 
thing  for  her  to  read." 

"Then  you  think  she  did  read  it?" 
asked  Kitty,  anxiously. 

"My  dear,"  answered  Mrs.  Kerche- 
val, "  I  don't  think  anything,  I  can't 
think  anything.  We  haven't  any  means 
of  judging.  She  brought  it  to  you, 
but  of  course  that  doesn't  help  us  in 
any  way.  It  may  have  been  the  fear- 
lessness of  innocence,  or  she  may  have 
done  it  merely  to  turn  aside  any  pos- 
sible suspicion,  or  it  may  have  been  just 
in  defiance.  There's  nothing  that  will 
enable  us  to  form  any  conclusion." 

"Helen's  character,"  suggested  Kitty. 

"  Yes,  and  when  you  think  of  that, 
any  such  idea  seems  absurd." 

"  With  that  simj)le,  stately  way  of 
hers,  she  never  could  have  condescend- 
ed to  do  such  a  thing." 

"Eeally,"  said  Mrs.  Kercheval,  "it's 
quite — what  do  they  call  it — a  psycho- 
logical study.  Given  such  a  person 
with  such  a  character  and  ex23eriences, 
would  she  do  it  ?  " 

"  It's  a  fearful  puzzle,"  said  Kitty,  in 
her  agitation  recklessly  rumpling  her 
hair. 

The  steady  downpour  of  the  rain 
sounded  monotonously  and  the  wdnd 
roared  in  the  chimney.  "It's  raining 
harder  than  ever,"  said  Mrs.  Kercheval, 
glancing  at  the  window. 

"  It's  an  awful  afternoon,"  murmured 
Kitty  ;  and  then  she  added  :  "  Oh,  do 
you  think  she  did  it  ?  do  you  think  she 
can  have  seen  what  he  said  and  what  I 
said  ?  and  do  you  believe  that  she  knows 
that  I  was  so — so  horrible  ?  " 

"  I  can  see  how  you  must  feel  about 
it,"  answered  her  companion  ;  "I  should 
like  to  give  you  comfort  if  I  could.  I 
feel  guilty  about  it,  as  I  had  the  letter, 
and  I  would  do  anything  to  help  you, 
but — as  you  say,  it's  a  puzzle.  How 
can  anyone  know  what  a  girl  would  or 
would  not  do  ?  " 

"But  Helen  is  such  a  simple  charac- 
ter, so  high-minded,  with  such  a  very 
great  deal  of  principle." 
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"  Of  course  it's  very  imiDrobable," 
conceded  Mrs.  Kerclieval. 

"  Oh,  it's  maddii]o- 1  "  said  Kitty,  get- 
ting up  and  going  to  the  Avindow. 

"There  isn't  anything  to  do  about 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Kercheval ;  "  or  rather, 
there  isn't  any  reason  why  anything 
should  be  done." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  Kitty,  joressing 
her  forehead  against  the  cool  pane, 
*'but  I  should  like  to  know." 

At  that  moment  the  increasing  clamor 
in  the  hall  attracted  Mrs.  Kercheval's  at- 
tention. There  had  been  noise  before, 
but  now  there  was  a  perfect  tumult. 

"  What  can  they  be  doing  ?  "  she  said, 
curiously.     "  I  must  go  and  see." 

The  striking  of  the  clock  aroused 
Kitty  and  she  turned  around.  Half- 
past  four.  For  almost  half  an  hour  she 
had  stood  in  deep  thought,  unconscious 
of  the  riot  in  the  next  room.  As  a  usual 
thing,  she  would  have  been  with  the 
rest  and  as  eager  as  any,  but  this  after- 
noon it  seemed  to  her  that  to  carry 
glasses  of  water  on  her  head  or  pick  up 
handkerchiefs  with  her  teeth  would 
have  been  impossible,  and  that  even  the 
game  of  hide-and-seek  she  knew  to 
be  imminent  must  fail  to  interest  her. 
She  said  to  herself  that  she  was  de- 
pressed because  it  was  so  very  rainy. 
Standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
she  hesitated.  Should  she  slip  off  up- 
stairs and  not  appear  again  until  she 
came  down  dressed  for  dinner,  or  should 
she  join  the  others?  She  kncAv  that  if 
she  went  upstairs  she  would  cry,  and 
she  did  not  wish  to  do  that,  but  she 
was  aware  that  if  she  remained  there 
she  would  soon  be  called  out  to  do 
some  "  parlor  trick  "  or  other,  and  such 
a  proceeding  she  instantly  character- 
ized in  her  mind  as  "  ghastly."  She 
had  almost  determined  that  to  go  up 
and  weep  it  all  out  alone,  before  the 
evening,  would  be  both  judicious  and 
comforting,  when  she  heard  her  name 
loudly  called  in  the  hall. 

Before  she  could  answer  Harold  Cliffe 
appeared  at  the  door  leading  into  the 
library. 

"  Don't  go,"  he  said,  eagerly.  "  Come 
here;  I've  something  to  tell  you." 

"But  I  can't,"  she  exclaimed,  "it  is 
no  use.     We  mustn't " 

"  You  don't  know  anything  about  it," 


he  continued,  excitedly.     "  It's  most  im- 
portant." 

From  the  hall  there  came  loud  ciies  : 
"  Miss  Cheslyn,"  "  Kitty,"  "  Come  and 
be  an  elephant." 

"  They  want  me,"  said  Kitty,  tear- 
fully, "to  go  and  do  the  elephant  eat- 
ing peanuts  at  the  circus.  It's  my 
great  'act.'  Come  and  be  the  little 
boy  who  feeds  me." 

"  This  is  serious,"  said  Cliffe.  "  There's 
no  one  in  the  library ;  I  must  speak  to 
you  at  once." 

"Is  it  right?"  asked  Kitty,  reluct- 
antly. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  decidedly. 

"  Not  now,"  said  Kitty,  in  answer  to 
the  summoning  cries,  and  then  quickly 
followed  Cliffe  into  the  next  room. 

As  soon  as  they  were  well  within  the 
library,  Harold  turned  and  took  both 
her  hands  within  his  own.  "I  couldn't 
wait,"  he  said  quickly;  "I  had  to  see 
you  at  once." 

"You  know  we  shouldn't,"  remon- 
strated Kitty. 

"It's  all  right,  I  tell  you — and  I  love 
you — love  you — love  you." 

"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  mustn't  lis- 
ten to  you." 

"You  can,"  he  continued,  "I  can  tell 
you  now." 

"  Now,"  she  repeated,  in  amazement. 

"Yes,  didn't  I  tell  you  it  was  all 
right?" 

"  But  what  can  make  it  right  ?  " 

"  Everything  is  all  over.  I  can  say 
what  I  please.  Helen  has  just  told  me 
that  she  didn't  want  to  go  on  any 
longer " 

"  She  has  broken  the  engagement  ?  " 
gasped  Kitty. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  absolutely,  finally, 
irretrievably.  She  came  a  short  time 
ago  to  the  conservatory  and  told  me 
that  it  couldn't  be." 

"Did  she  give  any  reasons?"  asked 
Kitty. 

"Not  that  I  can  remember.  She  said 
something  about  our  both  discovering 
that  it  was  a  mistake,  and  that  it  was 
just  as  well  that  we  found  out  before  it 
was  too  late.  We  were  both  rather  con- 
fused. But  she  has  turned  me  off, 
thrown  me  over,  set  me  free  completely, 
and  I  can  tell  you  now  that  I  love  you 
and  always  have  loved  you,  and  that 
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you  must  manage  to  love  me  a  little 
bit,  immediately" 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  Kitty,  drawing 
back. 

"  Wliat  is  the  matter  ?  "  demanded 
Cliffe,  in  astonishment.  "Don't  you — 
can't  you " 

"Yes,  you  know,"  replied  Kitty. 
"  But,  oh,  it's  all  wrong  and  I  don't  like 
it,  and  don't  know  what  to  do." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  he  said,  blank- 

ly- 

"I  can't  believe  that  it  is  possible," 
she  continued. 

"  That  what  is  possible  ?  "  asked  Cliffe. 

"That  she  could  have  done  it." 

"Kitty,"  he  said,  "are  you  quite  de- 
mented, or  do  3^ou  mean  that  I  should 
be?" 

"I'm  going  to  tell  you,"  she  went  on. 
"  That  letter " 

"What  letter?"  he  said.  "  Kitty,  if 
you  don't  wish  to  see  me  become  a  gib- 
bering idiot,  tell  me  what  you  mean  at 
once." 

"  Your  letter,  with  my  letter,"  she  ex- 
plained ;  "  I  gave  it  to  Mrs.  Kercheval 
to  read — you  know  that  w^e  have  been 
friends  always,  and  I  wanted  to  know  if 
she  thought  that  I  had  been  too  horribly 
bold  and  forward,  in  sending  you  back 
to  Helen — and  it  was  lost,  and  Helen 
found  it  on  the  uj^per  landing  of  the 
stairs  only  an  hour  ago  and  gave  it  to 
me." 

"What  of  that  ? "  asked  Cliffe. 

■"  Can't  you  see?  If  she  read  it,  she 
must  have  known  about  all  that  hap- 
pened, and  that  I  cared  about  you,  and 
that  you " 

"  But  you  don't  think  she  would  read 
it?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  rephed  Kitty,  "or 
rather  I  didn't.  But  now  her  break- 
ing off  the  engagement  at  once — it 
seems  very  strange." 

"  It  certainly  is  queer."  assented  Har- 
old. 

"And  her  absolutely  giving  you  to 
me  as  it  were."  Kitty  paused  a  moment, 
and  then  went  on  in  a  sudden  outburst. 
"  Oh,  I  won't  take  you  that  way." 

"Kitty,"  he  said,  "  this  is  absurd." 

"I  don't  care,"  she  said.  "If  she 
read  the  awful  thing,  she  must  have 
thought  that  I  was  dead  in  love  with 
you,  and  she  may  have  done  this  just 


from  pity  ;  and  even  if  I  am  dead  in  love 
with  you  I  won't  be  pitied,  and  I  won't 
have  you  just  because  another  girl  is 
sorry  for  me." 

"  But  she  must  have  seen  that  I  loved 

you." 

"Then  I  won't  have  her  think  that  I 
took  you  from  her.  It's  dreadful  any- 
way, and  nothing  can  be  done  about  it." 

"  I  don't  believe  that  she  read  it," 
continued  Cliffe. 

"  Neither  do  I,"  said  Kitty. 

"  Then "  he  began. 

"But  I  am  not  sure,  positive''  she 
hurried  on,  "  and  I  cannot  endure  to 
think  that  she  may  know,  and  have 
done  this  because  she  knew." 

"  This  is  wild  nonsense ! "  he  ex- 
claimed. 

"  It  may  be,"  she  said,  "but  it  is  the 
way  I  feel  about  it,  and  a  great  many 
girls  would  feel  the  same." 

"  What  am  I  to  do  ?  "  he  asked,  help- 
lessly. "  I  can't  very  well  go  to  Helen 
and  ask  her  if  she  read  the  letter." 

"No,  no,  no,"  cried  Kitty. 

"  And  yet  if  you  persist  in  your  ob- 
stinacy  "  he  continued,  indignantly. 

"  It  isn't  obstinacy,"  she  interrupted, 
"  it's  a  proper,  natural  feeling.  You  be- 
long to  Helen " 

"I  don't  any  longer." 

"  How  can  I  tell  what  she  may  think  ? 
At  this  very  moment  she  may  be  dy- 
ing her  eyes  out  and  blaming  me  for  in- 
terfering and  coming  between  you ;  for 
that,  of  course,  that  is  the  way  she 
would  look  at  it." 

"  But  you  know  you  didn't.  And 
you  know  Helen  doesn't  care  anything 
about  me ;  that  it  was  just  a  family  ar- 
rangement, and  that  we  both  agreed  to 
it  when  we  were  so  j^oung  that  we  didn't 
understand." 

"What  you  say  can't  make  any  dif- 
ference," she  replied.  "I  Avill  not  take 
you  from  Helen — as  a  gift." 

Cliffe  paused,  mutely  raging. 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  can't  see  it  the 
way  that  I  do,"  she  continued.  "You 
will  think  I  am  silly  and  fickle,  but  I 
can't  help  it.  If  I  did  as  you  wish  I 
should  always  feel  that  we  hadn't  start- 
ed the  right  way,  and  if  everything  isn't 
natural  and  proj)er  I  won't  have  any- 
thing." 

"  But  it  is  natural  and  proper." 
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"  Not  when  you  were  engaged  to  an- 
other woman  who  gives  you  up  to  nie," 
she  said.  "  I  won't  be  indebted  for  luy 
happiness  to  someone  else.  I  should 
always  have  to  feel  that  I  owed  too 
much,  and  the  thought  would  be  a  bur- 
den— an  intolerable  burden." 

"  Kitty  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are 
ridiculous — and  inconsistent,  and — and 
cruel." 

"  Go  away,"  she  begged,  struggling  to 
keep  back  the  tears  while  he  was  in  the 
room. 

"I  will,"  he  said,  angrily. 

*' Please,"  she  urged. 

Without  a  word  he  turned  and  dis- 
appeared through  the  doorway. 

"Kitty!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kercheval, 
who  entered  almost  at  the  moment  of 
Cliffe's  exit,  and  saw  Miss  Cheslyn  as 
she  leaned  forward,  sobbing,  with  her 
face  in  the  cushions  of  the  window-seat. 

"  Don't  say  you  are  sorry  for  me — 
don't  say  anything,"  Kitty  entreated. 
"  I've  just  got  to  be  miserable  until  I 
get  over  it." 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  Mrs. 
Kercheval,  sitting  down  beside  her. 

"  Oh,  that  letter,"  moaned  Kitty.  "  I 
wish  it  were  in — "  and  she  paused,  evi- 
dently seeking  for  a  sufficiently  terrible 
spot  to  which  to  consign  that  unfortu- 
nate document — "  in  the  Dead  Letter 
Office." 

"  There  is  something  more  ? "  in- 
quired Mrs.  Kercheval. 

"  There  is  a  great  deal  more,"  re- 
sponded Kitty.  "Helen  has  broken 
her  engagement  with  Harold,  and  he 
has  just  been  here  and  asked  me  to 
marry  him." 

"  Why  isn't  that  all  right  ?  "  demand- 
ed Mrs.  Kercheval,  cheerfully. 

"Because  it's  all  wrong,"  answered 
Miss  Cheslyn,  impatiently.  "  It  isn't  as 
if  Helen  had  done  it  of  her  own  free 
will.  She  read  the  letter  and — it  makes 
me  feel  as  if  I  had  begged  him  from 
her." 

"  You  must  not  be  so  proud." 

"  Is  it  pride  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  didn't 
know  what  it  was — but  if  it  is  pride, 
then  I  am  proud,  very  proud.  Besides, 
Harold  wouldn't  think  the  same  of  me 
if  it  all  came  about  in  this  way — if  I 
just  tamely  consented  to  be  handed  over 
to  him  by  someone  else.   There  wouldn't 


be  anything  in  what  I  gave,  because  I 
couldn't  have  given  unless  —  she  had 
made  this  sacrifice." 

"  I  don't  believe  that  he  would  think 
of  anything  so  silly,"  ejaculated  Mrs. 
Kercheval. 

"  Then  I  should,  and  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  I  wasn't  giving  anything. 
Don't  you  know  the  world  has  always 
maintained  a  pleasing  fiction  that  we 
'  yield '  to  men's  '  importunities  ? '  There 
wouldn't  be  any  graceful  fiction  about 
this  at  all,  and  Harold  would  have  the 
right  to  think  and  to  say,  if  he  could 
consent  to  be  so  mean — which  I  don't 
believe — that  I  had  fairly  thrown  my- 
self at  his  head." 

"Then,"  said  Mrs.  Kercheval,  chang- 
ing her  system  of  attack,  "  you  believe 
that  Helen  really  read  the  letter  ?  " 

"  Hasn't  she  done  exactly  what  she 
naturally  would  do  if  she  had  read  it  ?  " 
demanded  Kitty. 

"Yes,"  conceded  Mrs.  Kercheval,  re- 
luctantly. 

"  It's  a  matter  of  backward  reason- 
ing," said  Kitty  ;  "  there's  a  Latin  name 
for  that,  but  I  don't  remember  it — and, 
arguing  from  the  effect,  one  must  be- 
lieve that  such  was  the  cause." 

"  Oh,  logic !"  said  Mrs.  Kercheval,  with 
a  slight  wave  of  the  hand  that  expres- 
sively completed  the  sentence. 

"It's  a  case  for  the  strictest  scientific 
methods,"  said  Kitt^^,  trying  to  laugh  ; 
"  and  there's  no  getting  away  from  the 
result." 

"  Still,  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  what 
you  are  doing." 

"I  know  that  I  am  right,"  respond- 
ed Kitty,  decidedly.  "  There's  no  other 
way  about  it.  I  must  know  that  it 
is  all  over — naturally — between  Harold 
and  Helen,  or  I  won't  agree  to  any- 
thing." 

"  How  very  trying  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Kercheval. 

"  I  don't  like  it,  you  may  imagine," 
said  Kitty  ;  "  indeed,  I  particularly  dis- 
like it.  But  'now  I'm  just  going  to 
run  away — they'll  be  calling  for  me 
again - 


At  that  moment  Mifflin  entered. 

"Miss  Cheslyn,"  he  besought,  "do 
please  come  and  do  the  elephant.  They 
say  you're  the  best  thing  since  Jumbo, 
and  I  want  to  feed  you.     I've  been  in 
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the  pantry  and  got  some  of  these  choc- 
olate things. ' 

"  Then  I  will  come,"  said  Kitty, 
promptly.  "  You  knew  what  would 
tempt  me." 

"  Hurrah  !  "  cried  Mifflin,  hastening 
out,  "  she's  coming." 

"  Are  you  going  ?  "  asked  her  hostess. 
"  I  thought  you  wanted  to  go  up- 
stairs?" 

"  No,"  said  Kitty,  with  a  quick  sigh. 
"  What's  the  use  ?  I've  got  to  get  used 
to  it  some  time,  and  I'd  better  begin. 
Therefore  I'll  just  go  and  be  an  ele- 
phant." 

She  followed  Mifflin  out  of  the 
room. 

Mrs.  Kercheval  did  not  move.  The 
fact  that  "Algy"  was  away  she  felt  dis- 
tinctly was  a  grievance.  She  wanted  to 
speak  to  him  immediatel3^  Then  she 
sighed  and  reflected  that  she  must  be 
very  silly,  after  five  years  of  marriage, 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  talking  over 
everything  with  him  at  once.  Besides, 
he  certainly  had  been  very  careless.  If 
she  could  have  imagined  that  he  could 
be  so  negligent,  she  never  would  have 
given  him  the  letter.  When  she  was 
not  remorseful  she  was  furious. 

Here  Blaisdell  sauntered  into  the 
room. 

"Horrid  day,"  she  said,  glancing 
around  at  him. 

"  Horrid  !  "  he  replied,  cheerfully, 
"  not  at  all.  Very  good  for  a  change, 
and  what  is  better  than  a  jolly  party  in- 
doors ?  " 

"It  sounds  like  a  conundrum,"  she 
answered,  "  and  I  can't  think  of  the 
answer  unless  it's  like  that  one  about 
the  little  pig  under  the  gate,  and  I 
should  say  two  parties." 

"  Continuing  the  pig  analogy,"  he 
went  on,  "  one  seems  to  make  noise 
enough." 

As  he  spoke  there  came  laughter  and 
loud  applause  from  the  hall,  where  Kit- 
ty was  doing  her  "great  act." 

"But  why  are  you  here  all  alone?" 
he  asked. 

"  I'm  blue,"  she  said,  "  '  darkly,  deep- 
ly, beautifully  blue,'  as  someone  some- 
where says  about  the  sky." 

"What's  the  matter  ?  "  he  demanded, 
sitting  down. 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  don't  sit  down.     Go 


away.  If  you  don't  I'll  confide.  You 
know  that  is  something  that  is  always 
fatally  easy  for  me,  and  I  feel  the  im- 
pulse coming  on." 

"Would  it  be  such  a  terrible  thing  if 
you  did  ?  " 

"  I've  been  too  careless,  too  shocking- 
ly careless  already,"  she  answered. 

"  I  saw,"  he  said,  "  that  your  serenity, 
like  the  day,  was  a  little  overcast." 

"This  is  no  joking  matter,"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"  I  see  it  isn't,"  he  responded,  laugh- 
ing. 

"ReaUy,"  she  continued,  "I  don't 
know  what  to  do." 

"  First,  it  might  be  well  to  tell  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs,  Kercheval,  quite  as 
if  she  had  never  had  any  hesitation 
about  the  matter.  "You  must  advise 
me.  Algy's  no  use  at  all  in  such  a 
thing  as  this,  besides,  it's  really  all  his 
favilt " 

"But  what  is  it?"  Blaisdell  inter- 
rupted. 

"There  was  a  letter,"  continued  Mrs. 
Kercheval,  "  that  Harold  Cliffe  wrote  to 
Kitty  Cheslyn,  returning  a  letter  of 
hers.  They  were  both  very  important 
letters,  written  impulsively,  and  ought 
never  to  have  been  sent  at  all.  Harold 
enclosed  Kitty's  in  the  envelope  con- 
taining his,  and  this  Avas  given  to  me. 
I  read,  the  contents  and  then  —  and 
then " 

"  What  ?  "  asked  BlaisdeU. 

"I  gave  it  to  Algy,"  confessed  Mrs. 
Kercheval ;  "  I  know  it  wasn't  right " 

"  This  habit  of  yours,"  said  Blaisdell, 
"of  always  consulting  Algy,  is  some- 
thing very  beautiful  in  the  abstract, 
but  awkward  in  the  concrete." 

"I  can't  help  it,"  she  explained,  "I 
just  have  to  tell  him  everything." 

"I  know,"  said  Blaisdell.  "As  a 
picture  of  wifely  devotion  it  is  very  in- 
teresting, and  has  its  advantages  as  an 
example  of  what  married  life  should 
be ;  but  there  are  times  —  well,  what 
was  the  matter  on  this  occasion  ?  " 

"  He  lost  the  letter." 

"Naturally,"  exclaimed  Blaisdell. 
"There  isn't  anything  that  Algy 
wouldn't  lose,  unless  it's  the  presence  of 
mind  to  excuse  his  worst  carelessness." 

"  He  dropped  it  on  the  upper  landing 
of  the  stairs,"  Mrs.  Kercheval  continued. 
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"  How  do  you  know?  " 

"Because  Helen  Haladene  found  it 
just  now — Helen  of  all  people — and 
gave  it  back  to  Kitty." 

"  Keally  ?  "  said  Blaisdell,  with  what 
appeared  to  be  deeper  interest.  "  But 
I  don't  see  anything  so  very  terrible  in 
all  this." 

"Oh,"  sighed  Mrs.  Kercheval,  "that 
isn't  all.  You  know  Harold  was  en- 
gaged to  Helen." 

"  Yes,"  said  Blaisdell,  frowning.  "  But 
all  that's  at  an  end " 

"How  do  you  know?  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Well,  Helen  immediately  broke  her 
engagement,  and  he,  of  course,  went 
directly  to  Kitty.  She  wouldn't  look  at 
him  because  she  said  she  didn't  Avant 
to  have  him  given  to  her  by  Helen,  and 
all  sorts  of  things — and  they  are  all 
'out,'  and  everything  is  wrong." 

"Then  you  think  that  Miss  Haladene 
read  the  letter?"  said  Blaisdell,  jump- 
ing to  his  feet. 

"  What  else  could  anyone  think  ?  " 
answered  Mrs.  Kercheval.  "  She  must 
have  read  it,  and  just  dismissed  Harold 
in  pique " 

"  But — but "  began  Blaisdell. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Kercheval, 
noticing  with  some  curiosity  Blaisdell's 
excited  manner. 

"  I — you,"  he  went  on,  "  Miss  Hala- 
dene has  just  promised  to  marry  me, 
and — we  are  engaged." 

"  Good  gracious ! "  cried  Mrs,  Kerche- 
val. "Why  didn't  you  tell  me  before? 
I  never  dreamed  there  was  anything 
between  you  two." 

"I  don't  think  the  world  ever  has 
suspected  anything.  Still  I  have  ad- 
mired—  loved  her  for  a  long  time." 
Blaisdell  paused,  and  began  to  walk 
backward  and  forward,  nervously,  be- 
fore the  window.  "  I  knew  she  was  en- 
gaged to  Harold,  and  I  thought  there 
was  no  hope.  This  afternoon,  though, 
she  gave  me  to  understand  that  it  was 
all  over — I  did  not  know  the  engage- 
ment had  only  just  been  broken — and 
then  I  spoke  and  she  accepted  me,  and 
I  was  the  happiest  man  in  the  world." 

"  I  congratulate  you,"  said  Mrs.  Ker- 
cheval, warmly.     "Helen  is  a  dear  girl." 

"  Yes,"  continued  Blaisdell,  indiffer- 
ently. Then  he  added  :  "  But  I  can't, 
I  won't  think  that  she  read  it." 


"I  don't  know  anything,"  said  Mrs. 
Kercheval ;  "  I  can't  understand." 

"It's  unbearal)le,"  continued  Blais- 
dell. "Don't  you  see  that  if  she  did 
read  the  letter  and  in  pique  broke  her 
engagement  with  Harold,  why " 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Kercheval. 

"  She  may  only  have  accepted  me  out 
of — pique." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  It  has  been  done  before — why  should 
it  not  happen  now?"  he  went  on,  excit- 
edly. 

"  It  isn't  possible  !  "  she  cried. 

"  If  the  first  is  possible,  then  the  last 
is  possible.  I  can't  suspect  Helen,  and 
yet  there  will  always  be  this  doubt." 

"You  mustn't  think  of  it,"  she 
urged. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  he  answered.  "I 
won't  insult  Helen  by  asking  her.  She 
would  have  a  perfect  right  to  refuse 
to  answer  me.  And  yet  I  cannot  be 
sure " 

"  I  wish  I'd  never  heard  of  the  both- 
ering letter,"  said  Mrs.  Kercheval. 

"You  may  beHeve  that  I  wish  the 
same." 

"I  thought  it  had  made  trouble 
enough  with  Harold  and  Kitty,"  la- 
mented Mrs.  Kercheval.  "But  now, 
you " 

"  It  all  depends  on  whether  she  read 
it  or  not !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  But  it  would  be  so  unlike  her,"  ar- 
gued Mrs.  Kercheval. 

"  She  may  have  yielded  to  a  sudden 
impulse,"  he  suggested. 

"  Helen  is  not  the  kind  of  person  to 
yield  to  a  sudden  impulse — at  least  I 
have  always  thought  that  she  wasn't. 
She  is  always  so  quiet  and  dignified." 

"  I  know — I  know,"  exclaimed  Blais- 
dell, desperately.  "It  really  isn't  possi- 
ble." 

"  What  a  puzzle,"  said  Mrs.  Kercheval, 
helplessly. 

"  It  seems  pretty  well  mixed  up,"  he 
admitted,  "and  quite  helpless." 

"  Oh,  dear,"  sighed  Mrs.  Kercheval, 
"what  an  afternoon.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  passed  one  that  was  much  more 
eventful,  although  it  is  so  rainy." 

"  Can't  you  do  anything  ?  "  demanded 
Blaisdell,  abruptly.  "  We're  all  in  a  ter- 
rible state  of  misunderstanding — you 
must  set  this  right  in  some  way." 
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"What  can  I  do?"  she  pleaded;  "I 
am  as  powerless  as  anyone." 

"You  must  find  something,"  urged 
Blaisdell.  "  You  can't  leave  us  all  like 
this." 

He  stood  before  her,  half  admonish- 
ing, half  entreating. 

"Oh!"  cried  Mrs.  Kercheval,  sud- 
denly, and  she  began  to  tap  violently 
on  the  pane. 

"  If  you  don't  help  us,"  he  went  on, 
"  there's  no  help  for  us." 

"It's  Algy !  "  she  exclaimed,  pointing 
to  a  horseman  who  had  just  ridden  up 
to  the  door.  "How  provoking.  He 
thinks  I'm  glad  that  he's  come  back  and 
don't  understand  at  all.  Go,"  she  com- 
manded, turning  to  Blaisdell,  "  tell  him 
to  come  here  at  once.  Tell  him  not 
to  mind  how  muddy  he  is.  I  want  to 
speak  to  him  immediately." 

Mrs.  Kercheval  again  turned  to  the 
window  as  BlaisdeU  hurried  away. 

"  I  couldn't  bear  it  any  longer,"  said 
Kitty,  meekly,  creeping  into  the  room 
a  moment  later. 

"  Oh,  it's  you,"  murmured  Mrs.  Ker- 
cheval, unceremoniously. 

"Yes,"  said  Kitty, "I've  'been  an  ele- 
phant,' and  I've  danced  for  them — and 
I've  told  them  stories,  and  now  I'll  go 
and  be  comfortably  miserable." 

"This  wretched  affair!"  cried  Mrs. 
Kercheval,  "  there's  no  end  to  it." 

"  Is  there  anything  else  ?  "  asked  Kit- 
ty, in  astonishment. 

"A  great  deal  else." 

"  What  ?  " 

"Why "  began  Mrs.    Kercheval, 

then  she  exclaimed,  jumping  up  :    "  Oh, 

Algy ! " 

Kercheval  had  entered  the  room, 
smiling  cheerfull}^ 

"How  could  you?"  she  continued, 
rushing  at  him  and  seizing  him  by  the 
lapels  of  his  dripping  coat. 

"Take  care!  "  he  cried,  "you'll  get  all 
wet."  Then  shaking  himself  he  went 
on.  "  But  is  this  the  way  to  welcome  a 
fellow  back  to  his  own  hearth  on  such 
an  afternoon  as  this?  AVhy,  you  look 
positively  ferocious.  What  have  I  done 
now  ?  " 

"  The  letter,"  said  his  wife.  "There 
is  such  a  trouble,  and  all  because  of 
your  carelessness." 

"  Kitty,"  said  Kercheval,  turning  to 


the    girl,    "  do   3^ou    understand    any- 
thing of  this?     I'm  sure  I  don't." 

"  Yes,"  answered  Kitty,  "I'm  in  it — 
I'm  part  of  the  trouble." 

"  Will  somebody  explain  ?  "  he 
begged. 

"  Why,  that  letter  from  Harold  to 
Kitty  that  I  gave  you  to  read " 

"You  gave  it  to  him  to  read?"  de- 
manded Kitty. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Kercheval.  "  I  for- 
got that  I  hadn't  told  you  ;  but  never 
mind  now."  Then,  turning  to  Kercheval 
and  gently  shaking  him,  she  went  on. 
"  Do  you  remember  the  letter  ?  Oh — 
Algy — don't  say  you  don't." 

"But  I  do,"  he  said,  "perfectly." 

"  That's  something  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  Well,  after  you  had  lost  it  Helen 
found  it,  and  gave  it  to  Kitty — and 
then  Helen  broke  the  engagement  with 
Harold,  and  when  he  asked  Kitty  to 
marry  him  she  wouldn't  because  she 
said  that  Helen  was  giving  him  to  her 
— and  that  isn't  all.  Now  Helen  has 
accepted  Blaisdell,  and  he  is  furious 
because  he  is  afi-aid  she  has  done  it 
merely  out  of  pique " 

"Eeally?"  cried  Kitty. 

"I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  tell  3'ou," 
she  said.  Then  turning  back  to  Ker- 
cheval she  demanded :  "  Do  you  think 
Helen  did  it ;  do  you  think  such  a  girl 
as  Helen  would  read  it  ?  With  your 
knowledge  of  human  nature  W'Ould  you 
believe  that  it  Avas  possible ?  " 

"  But,  hold  on,"  remonstrated  Ker- 
cheval ;  "  such  a  question  may  be  very 
interesting  merely  as  a  matter  of  spec- 
ulation." 

"It  isn't  a  matter  of  speculation," 
she  contended ;  "  it's  a  real,  living, 
pressing,  burning  question,  and  per- 
haps the  fate  of  four  people  depends 
upon  the  answer.  If  Helen  didn't  read 
the  letter  Harold  wrote,  then  it's  all 
right " 

"And  if  she  did?" 

"Then  it's  all  wrong,  and  there's  no 
way  out  of  it.  They  have  all  got  to  be 
miserable.  But — do  you  think  she  did 
read  it?" 

"No,"  said  Kercheval,  slowly,  "I  don't 
think  she  did." 

"  But  you  can't  be  sure." 

"lean,"  he  answered,  "I  can  be  ab- 
solutely, positively  sure." 
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"What  do  you  mean?"  both  Kitty 
and  Mrs.  Kercheval  demanded. 

**  Where  is  the  letter  Helen  found 
and  gave  to  you  ?  "  he  asked,  looking  at 
Kitty. 

"  Here,"  replied  Kitty,  producing  the 
envelope  that  Miss  Haladene  had  given 
to  her. 

"  Just  look  inside,"  said  Kercheval, 
calml}^ 

Kitty  did  as  she  was  directed,  and 
drew  forth  a  thick  piece  of  blank  pa- 
per. 

"I've  got  the  letter  here,"  said  Ker- 
cheval, tapping  his  pocket.  "  That's 
only  the  envelope  and  a  piece  of  paper 
that  must  have  been  put  in  to  keep  the 
writing  from  showing  through." 

"Oh!"  cried  Mrs.  Kercheval,  throw- 
ing her  arms  around  his  neck,  "what 
a  relief." 

"  I  must  have  put  the  envelope  in  an- 
other pocket  and  it  must  have  dropped 

out.     If  you   had  only  looked "  he 

remonstrated. 

"  Who  would  ever  have  thought  of 
such  a  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Kercheval, 
raising  her  face  from  it's  damp  resting- 
place  on  his  shoulder.  "  Of  course  we 
thought  it  was  the  letter.  But  now  I 
can  breathe  again,  and  I  am  so  glad 
that  I  shan't  say  anything  about  your 
dropping  the  envelope.  But  you  must 
see  what  a  fright  we  had.  A  letter  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  man  to  whom 
she  was  engaged  addressed  to  the  girl 
with  whom  she  knew  that  he  had  been 
flirting " 


"You  think,"  said  Kercheval,  '*  that 
this  would  be  a  stronger  temptation 
than  feminine  curiosity  could  resist  ?  " 

"  There's  no  use   thinking  about  it 


now,"  she  said,  "  since  she  didn't  read 
the  letter  and  it's  all  right.  Kitty," 
she  went  on,  shai-ply. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  girl,  looking  up 
quickly  and  faintly  smiling. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Mrs.  Kercheval, 
"  that's  the  first  time  I've  seen  you  look 
really  happy  since  you've  been  here." 

"  But,"  said  Kitty,  "  I'm  so  glad  to 
know  surely." 

"  And  so  am  I — and  you  must  tell 
Harold  at  once,  and  I  will  go  and  tell 

Mr.  Blaisdell.    And  Algy "  she  said, 

bustling  about. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  apparently 
arousing  himself  from  deep  thought. 

"  You,"  she  continued,  "  must  go  and 
drink  something  strong  and  hot,  and 
put  on  some  dry  things  immediately." 

"  Yes,  I'm  going,"  he  answered,  ab- 
sently. 

"  Go,  then,"  she  commanded,  hurry- 
ing Kitty  out  of  the  room.  "  Make 
yourself  presentable  and  then  come 
back  at  once  and  let  me  tell  you  every- 
thing. See,"  she  said,  as  a  ray  of  sun- 
light fell  across  the  room,  "it  is  clear- 
ing ;  I  shall  want  you  to  take  a  turn 
with  me  on  the  terrace  before  dinner. 
Oh!  it  has  been  such  an  afternoon." 

But  Kercheval  did  not  immediately 
do  as  he  was  bid.  With  one  foot  on 
the  window-seat  he  stood  meditatively 
looking  out  at  the  sky,  where  the  clouds 
in  great  masses  were  now  rolling  rapid- 
ly away. 

"  It's  all  very  well,"  he  said,  in  half- 
conscious  soliloquy,  after  Mrs.  Ker- 
cheval and  Kitty  were  gone,  "  but  it 
doesn't  prove  anything.  A^Tiat  I  should 
really  like  to  know  is  whether  or  not 
she  looked  into  that  envelope  after  all." 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  painted   by  hinnself. 
(From  the  engraving  by  Sherwin.) 


SIR  JOSHUA   REYNOLDS. 

By  Frederick  Keppel. 


HAD  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  never 
painted  a  picture,  he  would  still 
remain  a  most  interesting  per- 
sonality, solely  for  what  he  was  and  for 
the  friends  he  made. 

Most   subjects — especially  from   the 
journalistic   point   of   view — very  soon 
Vol.  XV.— 10 


become  stale  and  unacceptable  ;  jei 
there  are  a  few  that  never  grow  old,  but 
like  some  fairy-tale  told  and  retold  to 
a  child,  never  lose  their  charm.  The 
lives  as  well  as  the  works  of  great  ar- 
tists are  subjects  of  this  sort ;  and 
when,  as   in  the  case  of  Reynolds,  the 


Portrait  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 
(From  the  engraving  by  William  Doughty.) 


man  thorough- 


great  artist  was  also  a 
ly  respected  and  cordially  liked,  and 
moreover,  when  his  intellectual  endow- 
ments caused  his  society  to  be  sought 
by  the  finest  minds  of  his  age — there  is 
some  warrant  in  retelling  a  story,  much 
but  not  all  of  which  has  often  been  told 
before. 
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It  speaks  well  for  any  man  to  have 
been  the  intimate  personal  friend  of 
the  very  best  people  of  his  own  day  and 
generation.  And  what  superlatively 
good  company  was  that  which  Sir  Josh- 
ua kept !  The  famous  Literary  Club, 
established  at  the  artist's  own  sugges- 
tion in  1764,  and  of  which  he  was  the 


Dr.  Oliver  Goldsmith. 
(From  the  engraving  by  Marchi.) 


president,  contained  perhaps  a  higher 
average  of  intellect,  and  even  of  genius, 
than  any  other  similar  association.  At 
least  four  of  the  most  famous  men  of 
that  historic  circle  lived  and  died  in 
comparative  poverty,  but  now  that  a 
century  has  passed  away,  what  mat- 
ters poverty  to  such  men  as  Samuel 
Johnson,  or  Edmund  Burke,  or  Rich- 


ard Brinsle}^  Sheridan,  or  Oliver  Gold- 
smith ? 

The  familiar  engraving  "A  Literary 
Party  at  the  House  of  Reynolds,"  brings 
them  all  before  us.  A  number  of  gen- 
tlemen are  seen  seated  round  the  hos- 
pitable artist's  table  ;  the  burly  and 
masterful  Dr.  Johnson,  in  a  huge  wig, 
is  thundering  at  Edmund  Burke,  while 
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behind  the  doctor's  chair  is  Boswell, 
taking  notes  ;  Sir  Joshua  liinisclf  (who 
was  very  deaf)  sits  quietly  listening 
through  his  ear  -  trunij^et ;  Garrick  is 
there,  l)right  and  alert,  and  Oliver 
Goldsmith  looks  as  if  he  w^ould  much 
rather  be  talking  himself  than  merely 
listening. 

Goldsmith  was  generally  the  butt  of 
that  brilliant  company  —  undersized, 
ill-favored,  bald,  scarred  with  small- 
pox, improvident  and  imj^ecunious, 
vain,  dressy,  and  talkative  as  a  magpie  ; 
but  to-day  j^erhaj^s  the  brightest  star 
of  that  brilliant  constellation.  Success 
and  adulation  made  Garrick  vain  ;  but 
Goldsmith's  vanity  did  not  require 
these  aids.  And  yet  we  sympathize  w4th 
him  still  on  such  occasions  as  that  when 
his  amour-propre  was  so  ruthlessly 
crushed  and  trampled  upon  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Club,  where  he  was  delivering 
himself  of  some  intellectual  harangue — 
doubtless  to  his  own  entire  satisfaction 
— and  a  certain  German  Herr  Professor 
(who  had  been  casually  admitted),  on 
seeing  Dr.  Johnson  begin  to  puff  and 
roll  in  his  chair  as  his  manner  was  when 
an  idea  struck  him — suddenly  broke  in 
iipon  the  luckless  Goldsmith  with — 
"  Ach!  blease  be  silendt ;  Toctor  Ghon- 
son  iss  going  to  zay  zomezing  !  " 

When  his  landlady  had  Goldsmith 
arrested  for  debt,  the  only  possible  as- 
set through  which  his  friend  Johnson 
could  hope  to  extricate  him  was  the 
manuscript  of  a  tale  which  Goldsmith 
had  written,  but  had  never  attempted 
to  publish.  This  Johnson  took  to  a 
publisher  and  advised  him  to  buy  it  for 
sixty  pounds.  What  would  have  been 
poor  Goldsmith's  emotion  could  he 
have  looked  into  the  future  and  wit- 
nessed a  recent  event  which  took  place 
in  Germany :  the  editor  of  a  widely 
circulated  journal  there  took  the  votes 
of  his  subscribers  as  to  their  favorite 
book,  and  this  same  tale  of  Goldsmith's 
— "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  " — came  in 
at  the  top  of  the  poll ! 

This  was  the  man  wdiom  Reynolds 
chose  as  his  most  intimate  companion, 
though  after  Goldsmith's  death  in  1774, 
the  historian  Gibbon  seems  to  have 
gradually  taken  his  place.  Goldsmith's 
affection  is  touchingiy  expressed  in  his 
pathetic    dedication   of   his    "  Deserted 


Village  "  to  Reynolds  :  "  The  only  dedi- 
cation I  ever  made  was  to  my  brother, 
because  I  loved  him  better  than  most 
other  men.  He  is  since  dead.  Permit 
me  to  inscribe  this  j^oem  to  you." 

There  was  indeed  only  one  inferior 
man  among  this  comj^any  of  friends  ; 
but  they  little  thought,  when  they  tol- 
erated James  Boswell  as  a  sort  of  hann- 
less  hanger  -  on  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that 
they  themselves  (as  well  as  Bosw^ell's 
13articular  hero)  would  go  down  to  re- 
mote posterity,  alive  and  human,  in  the 
pages  of  that  book  of  wdiich  Macaulay 
declares  that  it  can  only  perish  with 
the  English  language. 

Joshua  Reynolds  w^as  one  of  a  large 
family  of  children,  and  w^as  born  in  1723 
in  the  little  town  of  Plympton,  Devon- 
shire, where  his  father,  the  Rev.  Sam- 
uel Reynolds,  was  master  of  the  Gram- 
mar School.  His  father,  not  believing 
that  painting  should  be  considered  as 
a  serious  profession  at  all,  desired  to 
make  a  physician  of  his  son,  and  it  is 
recorded  that  when  the  good  clergyman 
found  a  drawing  which  had  been  per- 
petrated during  school-hours,  he  wrote 
upon  it :  "  Done  by  Joshua  out  of  pure 
idleness."  But  when  he  w^as  convinced 
of  his  son's  overpowering  bent  tow^ard 
art  he  had  the  intelligence  not  to  oppose 
it  further  ;  and  he  lived  to  see  the  be- 
ginnings of  Joshua's  success. 

The  young  student  was  bound  as  ap- 
prentice to  Hudson,  then  the  fashion- 
able portrait  painter  of  London  —  but 
more  a  mere  manufacturer  of  likenesses 
than  an  artist.  Indeed,  until  Reynolds 
himself  turned  the  tide,  the  English 
acted  on  the  belief  that  only  a  foreigner 
could  paint  a  good  portrait.  This  w^as 
well  so  long  as  they  employed  such 
masters  as  Holbein  and  Van  Dyck  ;  but 
at  later  periods  foreign  painters  of 
lower  rank,  such  as  Sir  Peter  Lely  and 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  continued  the  tra- 
dition, to  the  great  discouragement  of 
the  home  school. 

Hudson  soon  becoming  jealous  of 
his  clever  apprentice,  dismissed  him, 
and  shortly  afterward  Reynolds  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  taken  to  the 
Mediterranean  by  his  life-long  friend 
Admiral  Keppel,  in  the  war-ship  Cen- 
turion, and  the  first  portrait  w^hich  he 


Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  painted   by  himself. 
(From  the  engraving  by  James  Watson.) 


painted  of  the  admiral  was  the  picture 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fort- 
une. From  the  British  war-ship  he 
landed  in  Italy,  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  from  Rome  he 
wrote  to  his  family,  "  I  am  now  at  the 
height  of  my  wishes."  And  if  an  art- 
student  ever  made  the  most  of  his  op- 
portunities for  study,  Reynolds  certain- 


ly did.  His  journals  during  that  pe- 
riod are  full  of  careful  notes  on  the 
great  Italian  pictures,  and  besides 
written  observations  he  made  many 
sketches  of  these  i3ictures  or  of  parts  of 
them.  He  did  little  direct  copying, 
but  sought  rather  to  penetrate  the 
principle  of  their  technic  and  stjde. 
Although  France  still  sends  her  own 
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brightest  young  painters  to  complete 
their  studies  at  the  Italian  capital,  yet 
in  our  day  Paris,  and  not  Rome,  is  the 
Mecca  of  art  -  students  —  especially  of 
Americans.     Of  these  some  are  earnest, 


of  great  pictures,  he  never  loftily  dis- 
missed the  claims  of  some  recognized 
masterpiece  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
"not  Art"  or  not  ''amusing,"  or  of 
another  because  it  was  "ghastly,"  or  of 


Admiral   Keppel. 
(From  the  engraving  by  Doughty. 


modest,  and  hard-working,  and  will  not 
disappoint  the  hopes  of  their  friends  in 
the  future.  But  among  many  others 
of  this  Paris  colony  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that  a  student  like  young  Rey- 
nolds would  be  voted  a  dull,  spiritless, 
plodding  fellow  ;  depending  very  little 
on  his  inborn  and  untaught  genius,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  taking  infinite  pains  to 
learn  what  he  did  not  know.  He  cer- 
tainly was  not  up  to  the  modern  stand- 
ard of  knowing  all  about  art  without 
having  taken  the  trouble  to  learn,  nor 
did  he  look  down  with  an  amiable  con- 
tempt upon  the  men  who  have  pro- 
duced the  great  pictures  of  the  world  ; 
and  though  his  journals  are  full  of 
records   of    close    and    earnest    study 


a  third,  which  had  won  the  enthusi- 
astic admiration  of  the  best  judges,  be- 
cause it  was  "  merely  popular."  In- 
deed, so  far  was  Reynolds  lacking  in 
this  fin  de  si^cle  superiority,  that  when 
he  had  won  recognition  throughout 
Europe  as  being  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  painting,  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
express  himself  in  the  following  plain 
words  :  "  Those  who  are  determined 
to  excel  in  art  must  go  to  their  work 
whether  willing  or  unwilling  ;  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  And  they  will  find  it 
no  play,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  hard 
labor."  And  again  he  w^^ites  :  "  Noth- 
ing is  denied  to  well-directed  labor  ; 
nothing  is  to  be  attained  without  it." 
It  was  while  studying  Raphael's  fres- 


Mrs.  Sarah  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse. 
(From  the  engraving  by  Francis  Haward.) 
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cos  in  the  Vatican  that  Reynolds  caught 
the  cokl  which  resulted  in  his  deaf- 
ness ;  and  thereafter  the  ear-trumpet 
of  Sir  Joshua  was  as  characteristic  a 
part  of  himself  as  was  the  wooden  leg 
a    part   of   the   redoubtable    Governor 


Returning  to  London  in  1752,  Rey- 
nolds soon  entered  upon  that  wonder- 
ful career  of  success  and  prosperity 
which  lasted  continuously  for  nearly 
forty  years  ;  and  although  in  ideal  com- 
positions which  depend  on  the  artist's 


Angelica   Kauffman. 

(From  the  engraving  by  Bartolozzi.) 


Peter  Stuyvesant.  He  even  painted 
his  own  portrait  with  this  trumpet  held 
to  his  ear  ;  though,  when  about  the  same 
time  he  painted  Dr.  Johnson  holding  a 
book  very  close  to  his  eyes,  the  great 
man  did  not  relish  this  vivid  evidence 
of  his  extreme  near-sightedness,  but 
said  to  Boswell  :  "Sir,  he  may  paint 
himself  as  deaf  as  he  chooses,  but  I 
will  not  go  down  to  posterity  as  'Blink- 
ing Sam.'" 


imaginative  power,  he  has  certainly  been 
excelled  by  some  other  masters,  yet  in 
portrait  j)ainting  he  became  supreme. 
To  read  the  mere  list  of  his  sitters  one 
would  imagine  that  not  only  the  Brit- 
ish peerage,  but  also  every  celebrity  and 
beauty  of  the  time,  had  gone  in  a  long 
procession  through  Sir  Joshua's  studio. 
He  used  to  consider  a  hundred  and 
fifty  finished  portraits  as  a  fair  year's 
work,  and,  incredible  as  it  seems,   he 


Angels'   Heads. 

Five  portraits  of  Isabel  Gordon,  daughter  of  Lord  Gordon. 

(From  P.  Simon's  engraving.) 


was  able  to  finish  a  head  in  four  hours. 
His  main  desire  was  to  paint  the  coun- 
tenance of  his  sitter  at  its  best.  "  His 
men  are  all  nobleness,  his  women  all 
loveliness,  and  his  children  all  simplic- 
ity ;  yet  they  are  all  like  the  living  or- 
iginals." Having  caught  not  only  the 
features,  but  also  the  expression  and 
the  soul  of  his  subject,  he  loved  to  ideal- 
ize the  costume  and  surroundings  —  es- 
pecially of  his  ladies — and  in  the  charm 
and  variety  of  his  poses  and  accessories 
he  has  perhaps  never  been  equalled  by 
any  other  portrait  painter. 

His  prices  were  at  first  very  moder- 


ate, but  he  continued  to  advance  them 
without  diminishing  the  number  of  his 
patrons.  Both  he  and  Garrick  were 
said  to  have  had  a  keen  eye  to  their 
own  pecuniary  interests  ;  but  what  sensi- 
ble man  does  not  get  all  that  he  lawful- 
ly and  honorably  can?  The  fortune 
which  he  left  to  his  niece  ( besides  large 
bequests  to  other  relations)  amounted 
to  about  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling,  but  he  was  liberal  as  well  as 
prudent,  and  when  making  his  will 
not  only  did  he  cancel  a  debt  of  two 
thousand  pounds  which  he  had  lent 
to  Edmund  Burke,  but  he  bequeathed 
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Miss  Emma  Hart,  afterward  Lady  Hamilton,  as  a  Bacchante. 
(From  the  engraving  by  Samuel  William  Reynolds.) 


him    an   additional   sum    of   the   same 
amount. 

When  in  the  year  1760,  Eeynolds  re- 
moved to  the  spacious  house,  number 
47  Leicester  Square,  where  he  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  he  was  at  the 
height  of  his  fame  and  success.  A  tab- 
let over  the  door  still  records  his  occu- 
pancy of  thirty-two  years,  and  the  pres- 
ent tenants,  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson, 
the  auctioneers  of  artistic  and  literary 
property,  are  most  obliging  in  pointing 
out  to  visitors  the  various  relics  of  the 
master — even  to  the  banisters  of  the 
stone  staircase,  which  were  made  with 
an  outward  curve  so  that  the  fine  ladies 
wearing  enormous  hoops  could  pass  up 
and  down  unimpeded.  What  a  proces- 
sion of  notable  personages  did  this 
staircase  accommodate  ;  what  guests 
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assembled  round  that  table  ;  and  had 
the  dumb  walls  been  phonographs,  how 
precious  would  their  records  be  now  ! 

Few  men  have  ever  led  a  fuller  or 
happier  life  than  Reynolds.  One  of 
the  most  sympathetic  of  his  biograph- 
ers— his  pupil  Northcote — says  of  him  : 
"He  most  heartily  enjoyed  his  profes- 
sion, and  I  agree  with  Mr.  Malone  (an- 
other biographer),  who  says  he  appeared 
to  him  to  be  the  happiest  man  he  ever 
knew."  Dr.  Johnson,  who  seldom  paid 
compliments,  said  of  him  that  if  they 
should  quarrel  Reynolds  would  have 
him  at  a  great  disadvantage,  because 
he  could  not  say  one  word  to  his  detri- 
ment. His  literary  powers  were  of  a 
high  order ;  but  he  never  could  have  writ- 
ten such  a  book  as  that  strange  produc- 
tion of  a  great  artist  of  our  own  day — 
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"The  Gentle  Art  of  Maldii*2^  Enemies;"' 
for  his  whole  life  was  an  unceasing-  prac- 
tice of  the  still  gentler  and  more  difH- 
cult  art  of  making  friends.  One  secret 
of  his  success  may  be  found  among  the 
code  of  rules  which  he  had  composed 
for  himself  :  "The  great  secret  of  being 
happy  in  this  ^^()rld  is,  not  to  mind  or 
be  affected  by  small  things." 

In  politics  he  belonged  to  the  small 
minority,  so  splendidly  led  by  Burke 
and  Chatham,  who  steadfastly  believed 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  those  rebels 
in  America  who  were  giving  King 
George  the  Third  so  much  trouble  ; 
and  he  even  won  several  Avagers  on  the 
result. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  w\as 
founded  in  1768,  w^hen  Reynolds  was 
elected  president  by  acclamation  and 
w'as  knighted  by  the  King.  His  maj- 
esty was  probably  as  blind  to  the  real 
merits  of  the  artist  as  he  was  to  those 
of  most  other  great  men  of  his  time 
(though,  by  the  Avay,  George  the  Third 
believed  in  Handel  when  that  great 
musician  was  neglected  by 
the  fashionable  world  of 
London).  Notwithstanding 
Sir  Joshua's  many  occupa- 
tions, he  was  tireless  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  contin- 
ued to  labor  for  it  to  the  end 
of  his  life.  It  was  he  who 
inaugurated  the  annual 
Academy  dinner,  which  in 
our  day  is  attended  by  the 
greatest  personages  of  the 
land,  including  the  Prince 
of  Wales ;  and  the  yearly 
discourses  which  he  deliv- 
ered as  president  have  tak- 
en rank  as  unquestioned 
classics  in  the  art  lore  of 
the  world.  The}^  were  soon 
translated  into  several  con- 
tinental languages,  and  the 
Empress  Catherine  the 
Great,  of  Russia,  sent  their 
author  her  portrait  set  with 
diamonds,  and  an  autograph 
letter  thanking  him  for  the 
pleasure  and  instruction 
which  their  perusal  had  af- 
forded her.  The  great  suc- 
cess of  these  discourses  was 


too  much  for  Sir  Joshua's  detractors, 
and  though  they  could  not  deny  their 
merit,  they  were  fain  to  declare  that 
their  high  literary  quality  was  due  to 
the  pen  of  Edmund  Burke  or  Dr.  John- 
son. Burke  sim2)ly  denied  the  report, 
and  Johnson  declared  that  he  w^ould  as 
little  think  of  presuming*  to  write  for 
Reynolds  as  he  would  to  jjaint  for  him. 
Charles  BLuic,  the  French  Academician, 
w^hile  bestow^ing  unstinted  praise  on 
Reynolds  as  a  painter,  declares  that 
these  Academy  discourses  are  still  his 
greatest  work  ;  but  the  eminent  critic 
goes  on  to  sa}"  that  the  artist's  2)ractice 
did  not  alwaj'S  accord  with  his  j^recepts  ; 
as  when  he  ranks  drawing  above  color, 
while  his  pictures  really  are  stronger 
in  color  than  in  drawing  ;  or  w4ien  he 
declares  that  Michael  Angelo  was  the 
King  of  all  artists,  but  imitates  Rem- 
brandt in  his  pictures.  It  is  hard  to 
understand  what  so  acute  a  critic  as 
Charles  Blanc  can  mean  wiien  he 
reproaches  Reynolds  with  imparting 
"an  altogether  British  aspect"  to  his 


Mercury  as   a   Pickpocket. 

(From  the  engraving  by  John  Dean.) 


The  Hon.  Miss  Bingham. 
(From  the  engraving  by  Bartolozzi.) 


portraits.     What   else  would   he   have 
them  ? 

Ruskin  calls  Sir  Joshua  the  "prince 
of  portrait  painters "  and  "  one  of  the 
seven  colorists  of  the  world,"  ranking 
him  in  this  respect  with  Turner  and 
five  of  the  great  Italian  masters.  Rey- 
nolds did  not  attain  this  mastery  of 
color  without  working  for  it.  He  even 
went  to  the  extreme  of  purchasing 
pictures  by  Titian  and  Rubens  and  de- 
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composing  their  pigments,  thereb}-  hop- 
ing to  "pluck  out  the  heart  of  their 
mystery.''  Sir  Joshua's  zeal  for  im- 
provement was  insatiable.  He  never 
began  a  picture  without  resolving  that 
he  would  make  it  a  better  one  than  he 
had  ever  painted  before.  One  result 
of  this  ambition  was,  that,  in  general, 
the  quality  of  his  work  became  better 
and  better  to  the  end  of  his  life.  But 
in  one  particular  he  certainly  exercised 
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a  "  zeal,  but  not  accordino^  to  knowl- 
edge ; "  for  having  inherited  from  his 
father  a  taste  for  making  experiments 
in  chemistry,  he  applied  it  to  the  com- 
position of  his  colors — sometimes  with 
disastrous  results.  Thus  I  remember 
that  twenty-five  years  ago  his  large  Holy 
Family,  in  the  British  National  Gallery, 
was  in  fairly  good  condition  ;  but  on 
revisiting  it  yearly  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  the  cracks  on  its  surface  were 
growing  more  apparent,  and  that  the 
picture  was  going  to  destruction.  The 
last  time  I  saw  it  it  was  worse  than 
ever — and  recently  the  picture  has  been 
removed  from  the  walls  altogether.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  beautiful  portrait  of 
Lady  Cockburn  and  her  three  children 
(painted  in  1773  and  recently  acquired 
by  the  National  Gallery)  is  now  as  fresh 
and  glowing  as  it  could  have  been  when 
it  first  left  the  painter's  easel. 

Some  of  his  methods  ware  peculiar. 
He  usually  painted  his  sitters  from 
their  reflection  in  a  mirror,  and  not 
from  a  direct  view.  He  always  re- 
mained standing  while  at  work,  and  he 
rarely  signed  a  portrait.  One  notable 
exception,  however,  was  made  in  the  case 
of  his  magnificent  portrait  of  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  which  was 
painted  when  the  master  was  sixty 
years  old  and  when  Mrs.  Siddons  was 
twenty-eight.  The  great  actress  failing 
at  first  to  recognize  a  sort  of  embroid- 
ery which  the  artist  had  added  to  the 
edge  of  her  robe,  soon  perceived  that  it 
contained  the  words  "  Joshua  Reynolds 
pinxit,  1784  ; "  whereupon  Sir  Joshua 
assured  her  that  he  would  be  proud  to 
have  his  name  go  down  to  posterity  on 
the  hem  of  her  garment !  Before  com- 
mencing this  picture,  the  artist,  instead 
of  posing  the  sitter  himself,  requested 
Mrs.  Siddons  to  give  him  her  own  idea 
of  the  Tragic  Muse,  and  she  immediate- 
ly assumed  the  pose  in  which  the  pict- 
ure was  painted. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  never  married  ; 
but  like  most  of  the  sons  of  Adam  his 
life  had  its  romance,  and  the  gossips  of 
the  time  (if  not  he  himself)  were  deter- 
mined that  he  should  marry  Angelica 
Kauffman. 

This  interesting  artist  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  obscure  painter,  and  was  born 
in  Switzerland.  She  came  to  England 
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in  1776,  where  she  met  with  a  very  flat- 
tering recej^tion.  She  profited  greatly 
by  the  instruction  and  the  friendship 
of  Reynolds,  and  was  even  elected  one 
of  the  thirty-six  original  members  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  Her  style  is  attractive 
from  a  certain  dainty  elegance  which 
sometimes  borders  on  affectation,  and 
many  of  her  designs  have  been  beauti- 
fully engraved  by  Bartolozzi,  Thomas 
Burke,  and  others.  Although  at  one 
time  Angelica  imagined  herself  to  be 
deeply  in  love  with  Sir  Joshua,  yet  she 
was  a  sad  flirt,  and  after  having  more 
or  less  seriously  broken  the  hearts  of 
several  adorers,  she  finished  by  marry- 
ing an  impostor — the  valet  of  Count  de 
Horn,  a  Swedish  nobleman.  This  man 
imposed  upon  her  by  assuming  not  on- 
ly the  title  but  even  the  clothes  of  his 
master. 

A  curious  thing  is  the  passionate  love 
for  children  which  is  so  often  seen  in 
persons  who  have  deliberately  chosen 
a  single  life.  One  of  the  cynical  rules 
which  Dean  Swift  laid  down  for  himself 
when  he  had  grown  old,  was  to  take 
care  not  to  allow  his  fondness  for  chil- 
dren to  be  seen.  Possibly,  if  such  people 
as  the  Dean  and  Sir  Joshua  had  brought 
up  families  of  their  own,  their  exalted 
idea  of  the  angelic  attributes  of  children 
might  have  been  somewhat  lowered ; 
but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  very  loveliest  portraits  of  chil- 
dren that  ever  were  painted  are  the 
work  of  this  childless  man.  His  famil- 
iar group  known  as  "Angels'  Heads"  is 
nothing  but  the  portrait  of  little  Isa- 
bel Gordon,  taken  from  five  different 
points  of  view.  The  original,  in  the 
National  Gallery,  haj^pily  retains  all  its 
beauty  of  color.  It  recalls  the  famous 
pun  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  "  Non 
Angli  sed  Angeli."  The  quaint  picture 
of  Mercury  as  a  Pickpocket  is  another 
example  of  the  master's  intimate  sym- 
pathy with  children. 

It  is  recorded  that  Reynolds  always 
believed  his  portraits  of  women  to  be 
his  finest  works,  and  it  is  certain  that 
at  the  present  day  such  a  portrait,  or 
even  a  fine  engraving  from  it,  would  sell 
for  a  much  higher  price  than  could  be 
obtained  for  any  other  class  of  his  work. 
For  examjDle,  within  the  present  year  a 
proof  of  Watson's  engraving  of  Lady 
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Bamj)fylde  was  sold  at  auction  in  Lon- 
don for  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
— a  much  larger  sum  than  Sir  Joshua 
received  for  the  original  painting.  The 
portrait   of   the   Hon.    Miss    Bingham 


life  she  was  a  nursemaid  at  Hawarden 
(where  Mr.  Gladstone  now  lives),  but 
later  she  seems  to  have  driven  the  ar- 
tists wild  with  admiration  for  her  beauty 
and  grace.     Romney  has  painted  several 
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shows  much  of  the  innocence  and  charm 
that  characterize  the  master's  portraits 
of  children.  This  beautiful  girl  lived 
till  1840,  and  never  married. 

Perhaps  no  famous  beauty  has  ever 
been  the  subject  of  so  many  notable 
pictures  as  the  celebrated  Emma  Hart, 
afterward   Lady   Hamilton.       In    early 


admirable  portraits  of  her ;  and  Sir 
Joshua's  represents  her  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  bacchante.  The  fine  jDortrait 
of  Mrs.  Billington  as  Saint  Cecilia  is 
one  of  the  few  representative  examples 
of  Beynolds  that  are  accessible  to  the 
American  public.  It  is  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York.    There 
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are  also  a  few  in  private  collections ; 
but  notwithstanding  the  master's  in- 
dustry and  facility  of  production,  fine 
"  Sir  Joshuas  "  are  to-day  almost  un- 
procurable. 

Just  at  present  there  exists  in  Paris 
a  great  enthusiasm  for  the  works  of 
Reynolds  ;  and  the  Salon  of  the  present 
year  contained  a  considerable  number 
of  etchings  and  engravings  after  them. 
But  not  one  of  them  is  satisfactory,  and 
it  is  evident  that  the  French,  with  all 
their  cleverness,  cannot  do  him  justice. 
These  engravers  seemed  determined  to 
"improve"  the  originals  by  adding  a 
coquettish  Parisian  smirk  to  the  faces  ; 
and  the  result  is  deplorable.  I  remem- 
ber in  particular  one  of  these  reproduc- 
tions, in  which  the  sweet  and  simple 
little  Penelope  Boothby  is  made  to  look 
like  an  artful  young  schemer — full  of 
craft  and  arriere  i^ensee.  Indeed,  it  is 
rare  to  find  an  engraver  of  one  nation- 
ality who  can  do  justice  to  the  picture 
of  another. 

While  such  masters  as  Titian,  Ra- 
phael, Rubens,  and  Turner  employed 
and  directed  their  own  engravers — fully 
understanding  the  value  of  that  subor- 
dinate art  which  multiplied  and  perpe- 
tuated their  own  original  designs — yet 
it  is  probable  that  Reynolds  was  better 
served  than  any  other  master  through 
what  Ruskin  calls  "the  noble  human 
labor  of  the  engraver."  His  rich  color- 
ing and  broad  style  lent  themselves 
especially  to  the  mezzotint  process,  and, 
largely  through  his  encouragement  and 
patronage,  the  contemporary  British 
School  of  mezzotint  engravers  produced 
works  which  must  always  rank  as  mas- 
terpieces. Within  two  years  from  his 
death  as  many  as  seven  hundred  plates 
had  been  engraved  after  his  designs, 
and  during  the  present  century  this 
large  number  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased. Upon  seeing  one  of  the  plates 
which  MacArdell  engraved,  Sir  Joshua 

»*»  For  the  aufograph  reproduced  on  the  opposite  page 
I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Algernon  Graves,  of 
London,  who  has  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  the  two 
large  books  in  which  Sir  Joshua  kept  his  private  memo- 
randa, from  which  I  have  culled  some  interesting  details. 
These  volumes  contain  a  number  of  notes  recording  the 
composition  of  the  colors  which  he  used  for  certain  pict- 
ures ;  the  notes  are  written  in  Italian,  probably  with  the 
view  of  concealing  his  professional  secrets  from  the  pry- 
ing eyes  of  those  who  might  gain  access  to  the  books  ; 
but  the  good  man's  Italian  is  so  queer  that  I  fear  they 
would  have  mystified  a  native  of  Italy  quite  as  much  as 
they  were  intended  to  mystify  his  English  friends. 


had  the  generosity  to  exclaim:  "By 
this  man  I  shall  be  immortalized  !  "  In- 
deed, he  little  suspected  that  this  was 
true  in  a  double  sense,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  he  often  made  use  of  perisha- 
ble colors  ;  and  while  the  decay  of  any 
painting  in  oils  is  only  a  question  of 
time  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the 
lasting  powers  of  those  frail  sheets  of 
paper.  While  one  must  go  to  England 
to  see  the  master's  paintings  at  their 
best,  the  New  York  public  has  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  the  unsur2:)assed  col- 
lection of  these  engravings,  which  Mr. 
George  Vanderbilt  contributed  to  the 
opening  exhibition  at  the  new  building 
of  the  American  Fine  Arts  Society,  in 
December,  1892.  Reynolds  himself,  in 
common  with  many  artists — including 
Rembrandt,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  Bonnat 
— had  a  life -long  passion  for  collecting 
prints  and  drawings ;  and  his  well- 
known  stamp  on  the  back  of  some  fine 
old  print  or  sketch  is  still  an  endorse- 
ment and  guarantee  of  its  quality. 

I  have  never  seen  mention  made  of 
the  curious  circumstance  that  many 
portrait-painters  seem  to  have  uncon- 
sciously given  to  their  sitters  a  shade 
of  resemblance  to  their  own  features. 
Van  Dyck's  portraits  nearly  all  bear  a 
trace  of  the  master's  own  elegance  of 
face  and  figure,  the  works  of  Holbein 
and  Rubens  give  countenance  to  the 
same  theory,  and  Rembrandt's  magnifi- 
cent portraits,  though  showing  such  a 
wonderful  variety,  yet  all  bear  a  more 
or  less  remote  resemblance  to  Rem- 
brandt himself.  The  same  is  true  of 
Sir  Joshua's.  This  may  be  partly,  but 
not  entirely,  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  not  only  do  the  individuals  of  any 
one  nation  bear  a  certain  resemblance 
to  each  other,  and  that  the  same  is  true 
of  the  whole  people  of  any  given  epoch  ; 
but  the  main  reason  seems  to  be  that 
the  artist  unconsciously  imitates  his 
own  face.  We  need  not  alwa3'S  recog- 
nize this  resemblance  by  means  of  a 
portrait  of  the  artist  painted  by  him- 
self ;  for  instance,  such  a  portrait  as 
that  of  Reynolds  painted  by  the  Amer- 
ican, Gilbert  Stuart,  shows  us  practical- 
ly the  same  face  as  those  painted  by 
Reynolds  of  himself.  This  theory  has 
been     confirmed    by    a    distinguished 
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American  <artist  whom  I  have  consult- 
ed. He  states  further  that,  in  his  ex- 
perience, if  two  students  are  drawing 
from  the  same  model,  the  one  of  whom 
is  tall  and  slender  and  the  other  short 
and  robust,  each  will  be  sure  to  impart 
to  his  drawing  a  good  deal  of  his  own 
physical  proportions. 

In  1784  Key  11  olds  lost  his  old  friend, 
Dr.  Johnson.  A  short  time  j)reviously 
Johnson  had  written  to  him  :  "  We  are 
now  old  acquaintance,  and  perhaps  few^ 
people  have  lived  so  much  and  so  long 
together  with  less  cause  of  complaint 
on  either  side."  The  day  before  he 
died  he  sent  for  Sir  Joshua  and  told 
him  he  had  three  requests  to  make  of 
him.  The  first  was  to  forgive  him  a 
debt  of  thirty  pounds  (that  was  easily 
granted)  ;  the  second  was  to  read  his 
Bible  regularly,  and  the  third  was  to 
refrain  from  painting  on  the  Sabbath 
day.  Sir  Joshua,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
heart,  promised  everything ;  but  he 
afterward  found  the  third  promise  so 
irksome  that,  after  having  consulted 
his  friends,  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  old  friend  had  no  right  to  bind 
him  to  such  a  promise,  and  so  he  re- 
sumed his  brush  on  the  Sabbath. 

Reynolds  himself  was  now  growing 
old  ;  but  in  1785  he  painted  the  ad- 
mirable portrait  of  John  Hunter  which 
has  been  so  finely  engraved  by  William 
Sharp,  and  the  same  year  he  spent  a 
thousand  pounds  on  pictures  for  his 
own  collection.  His  enthusiasm  for 
fine  things  was  as  strong  as  ever,  and 
it  was  by  his  advice  that  the  Duke 
of  Portland  purchased  the  famous  an- 
tique Portland  Vase  which  is  now  the 
pride  of  the  British  Museum.  He  con- 
tinued to  go  into  society  as  before,  and 
he  was  present  at  some  of  the  great 
speeches  delivered  by  Burke  and  Sheri- 
dan at  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings. 
In  1789,  while  painting,  he  was  stricken 
with  a  disease  of  the  eyes — the  same 
malady  which  caused  the  blindness  of 
Milton,  and  thereafter  he  could  paint 
very  little.  But  he  bore  his  affliction 
with  great  serenity,  comforted  by  the 
loving  attentions  of  his  "  troops  of 
friends,"  or  in  their  absence  amusing 
himself  with  his  pet  birds.  He  also 
made  an  exhibition  of  his  valuable  col- 
lection of  old  paintings  and  handed  the 


proceeds  to  his  servant.  In  1792  he 
was  found  to  be  incurably  ill  from  a 
disease  of  the  liver,  and  on  February 
2M  he  died. 

He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, close  by  the  tomb  of  his  fellow- 
townsman,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
architect  of  the  great  church,  where  his 
statue  by  Flaxman  now  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place.  "  Never  was  a  funeral 
of  ceremony  attended  with  so  much 
sincere  concern  by  all  sorts  of  people," 
writes  Edmund  Burke  ;  and  he  adds  : 
"  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was,  on  many 
accounts,  one  of  the  most  memorable 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  added  the  jj raise  of 
the  elegant  arts  to  the  other  glories  of 
his  country.  In  taste,  in  grace,  in 
facility,  in  happy  invention,  and  in  the 
richness  and  harmony  of  coloring,  he 
was  the  equal  of  the  greatest  masters 
of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portraits  he 
went  beyond  them.  In  these  he  ap- 
peared not  to  be  raised  upon  that  plat- 
form, but  to  descend  upon  it  from  a 
higher  sphere." 

This  is  lofty  praise  ;  but  notwith- 
standing  the  stately  periods  of  Burke 
the  best  summary  of  Sir  Joshua's  char- 
acter and  genius  seems  to  be  the  fa- 
cetious mock-epitaph  which  in  a  merry 
hour,  years  before  the  death  of  either, 
his  dear  friend  Goldsmith  wrote  upon 
him  : 

Here  Reynolds  is  laid,  and  to  tell  you  my  mind, 
He  has  not  left  a  wiser  or  better  behind, 
His  pencil  was  striking,  resistless,  and  grand ; 
His  manners  were  gentle,  complying,  and  bland  ; 
Still  born  to  improve  us  in  every  part  ; 
His  pencil  our  faces,  his  manners  our  heart : 
To  coxcombs  averse,  yet  most  civilly  steering. 
When  they  judged  without  skill,  he  was  still 

hard  of  hearing  : 
When  they  talked  of  their  Raphaels,   Correg- 

gios,  and  stuff, 
He  shifted  his  trumpet  and  only  took  snuff  ! 

As  the  train  recedes  from  such  cities 
as  Cologne  or  Strassburg  or  Amiens, 
the  obsei-vant  passenger  will  have  no- 
ticed that  while  the  ordinary  buildings 
of  the  city  gradually  sink  down  to  a 
dim  and  inconspicuous  level,  the  great 
cathedral  looms  up  vaster  and  grander, 
until  at  last  it  seems  to  stand  alone  in 
its  dignity  and  glory.  It  is  so  with 
some  human  lives  ;  and  it  is  so  with 
the  memory  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
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HEN  the  liiero- 
<>iYpliic  inscriptions 
and  papyri  of  Egypt 
began  to  give  up 
their  long -guarded 
secrets  to  the  zeal- 
ous investigators  of 
the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  first  tliought  that  occurred  to 
the  majority  of  those  who  watched  the 
progress  of  their  decipherment  was  that 
they  were  at  last  about  to  learn  from 
the  old  Egyptians  themselves  their  ver- 
sion of  the  history  of  Joseph,  and  of 
Moses,  and  of  all  the  wonderful  events 
which  took  place  during  the  stay  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  and  which 
accompanied  their  departure  from  it. 
The  expectation  was  a  natural  one,  but 
never  perhaps  was  a  natural  expectation 
more  signally  disappointed,  for  although 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  find 
in  various  inscriptions  some  possible 
reference  to  the  Israehtes,  and  for  that 
purpose  even  to  supply  characters  which 
cannot  be  proved  to  exist  in  the  origi- 
nals, it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
monuments  and  papyri  of  Egypt,  so  far 
as  at  present  explored,  are  absolutely 
silent  about  the  histor}^  of  the  Israelites 
while  in  Egypt  and  about  the  manner 
in  which  they  left  ifc. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  us  that 
this  silence  is  not  so  surprising  as  it  at 
first  appears.  To  the  Israelites  their 
exodus  from  Egypt  was  the  beginning 
of  their  existence  as  an  independent  na- 
tion, an  event  to  be  commemorated  and 
remembered  in  every  detail,  perhaps 
occasionally  exaggerated  ;  and  we,  who 
have  derived  our  first  impressions  of  it 
from  their  accounts,  have  assumed  that 
it  must  have  been  equally  important  to 
the  Egyptians,  to  whom  in  reality  it  was 
but  one  of  a  long  series  of  struggles  with 
more  or  less  barbaric  intruders.  The 
relative  importance  accorded  in  the  his- 
tories of  England  and  of  the  United 
States  to  the  American  war  of  indepen- 


dence may  serve  as  an  explanation  of  the 
absence  of  any  Egyptian  account  of  the 
birth  of  the  Hebrew  nation  ;  many  an 
English  boy  has  gone  through  his  school 
course  without  learning  anything  about 
that  great  struggle,  a  thing  which  could 
not  possibly  happen  to  any  American 
boy,  and  the  position  of  the  Israelite 
and  the  Egyptian  were  in  this  resjoect 
probably  not  unlike  that  of  the  American 
and  the  Englishman.  In  any  endeavor, 
therefore,  to  ascertain  the  place  of  the 
exodus  in  the  history  of  Egypt  we  are 
compelled,  both  by  the  silence  of  the 
Egyptians  and  by  the  probability  that, 
apart  from  any  question  of  insj^iration, 
the  Israelites  would  be  the  best  authori- 
ties as  to  their  own  history,  to  accept 
the  Hebrew  accounts  as  a  whole,  and  to 
endeavor  to  find  that  part  of  Egyptian 
history  into  which  they  will  most  easily 
fit. 

The  natural  result  of  this  condition  of . 
things  is  that  at  least  half  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent kings  have  been  fixed  upon  by  as 
man}^  different  authors  as  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  exodus,  the  most  generally  ac- 
cepted theory  being  that  Rameses  the 
Second  (commonly  called  the  Great)  was 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  and  that 
his  son  and  successor,  Menepthah  or 
Mer-en-ptah,  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
exodus.  Except  in  one  particular  this 
view  is  as  destitute  of  any  evidence  to 
su2)port  it  as  are  all  the  others  ;  the 
point  in  question  is,  that  we  are  told 
that  the  Israelites  "built  for  Pharaoh 
treasure  cities,  Pithom  and  '  Eaamses,'  " 
and,  as  the  foundation  of  these  cities 
has  been  attributed  to  Eameses  the  Sec- 
ond, it  has  been  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary consequence  that  he  was  the  op- 
pressor. It  is,  however,  possible  that 
both  places  existed  before  his  time,  al- 
though much  building  was  done  in  them 
during  his  reign,  and  it  is  also  possible 
that  the  names  of  these  towns,  coming 
as  they  do  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  may 
have  been  in  the  first  place  merely   a 
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conjectural  marginal  note,  which  was 
afterward  embodied  in  the  text  itself ; 
and  it  must  be  observed  in  support  of 
this  view  that  Josephus  does  not  claim 
these  cities  as  works  of  the  Israelites. 

Lepsius  and  others  who  believed  that 
Barneses  the  Second  was  the  oppressor, 
claimed  also  to  be  supported  by  a  story 
about  an  insurrection  of  certain  lepers 
and  others,  which  was  said  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  history  of  Egypt  writ- 
ten by  Manetho,  a  history  which,  with 
the  exception  of  its  lists  of  dynasties 
and  kings,  has,  unfortunately,  been  al- 
most entirely  lost.  The  leper  story 
has  been  preserved  in  the  controversy 
of  Josephus  against  Apion,  but  it  has 
evidently  been  so  much  distorted  that 
nothing  can  be  founded  upon  it,  and 
Josephus  very  rightly  refused  to  recog- 
nize in  it  any  reference  to  the  exodus  ; 
though,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  cer- 
tainly wrong  in  identifying  the  Hyksos, 
who  were  driven  out  by  the  first  king  of 
the  eighteenth  dynasty,  with  his  own 
nation. 

Much  has  also  been  said  of  late  about 
the  discovery  at  Pithom  of  bricks  made 
without  straw  and  stamped  with  the 
name  of  Rameses  the  Second,  but,  as 
the  bricks  without  straw  belonged  not 
to  the  oppressor  but  to  the  exodus 
king,  these  bricks,  to  be  of  any  value  as 
a  confirmation  of  the  current  theory, 
should  rather  be  stamped  with  the  name 
of  his  son  Mer-en-ptah.  As  those  who 
consider  that  Thothmes  the  Third  was 
king  during  both  the  oppression  and 
the  exodus  have  found  strawless  bricks 
stamped  with  his  name  at  Heliopolis,  it 
would  seem  probable  that  "jerry-build- 
ing" was  more  common  among  the 
Egyptians  than  the  excellence  of  so 
much  of  their  work  might  have  led  us 
to  expect,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
careful  researches  of  Mr.  Flinders  Pe- 
trie  have  unearthed  numerous  little 
frauds  perpetrated  four  thousand  years 
ago  by  various  Egyptian  artificers. 
Further,  it  does  not  appear  that  bricks 
without  straw  were  accepted  from  the 
Israelites,  but  that  they  had  to  go  into 
the  fields  to  root  up  the  long  stubble 
left  in  reaping  with  the  flint-edged 
sickle  of  the  period,  instead  of  having 
straw  supplied  to  them,  and  that  this 
was   the   extra  labor  laid   upon   them. 


Those  who  seek  support  for  their  views 
from  the  strawless  bricks  are,  therefore, 
themselves  making  bricks  with  very  lit- 
tle straw  in  them. 

Although  the  monuments  and  papyri 
give  us  no  direct  inforaiation  upon  the 
subject  of  the  exodus,  they  do  indirectly 
indicate  a  certain  period  within  which 
it  must  have  taken  place.  Thothmes 
the  Third,  who  was  the  most  powerful 
king  of  that  dynasty  (the  eighteenth) 
which  finally  drove  the  Hyksos  invaders 
out  of  Egypt  and  reunited  the  whole 
country  under  one  sceptre,  extended 
his  conquests  as  far  as  Mesopotamia, 
overrunning  Palestine  on  his  way  ;  he 
left  lists  of  the  conquered  nations,  but 
does  not  mention  the  Israelites  among 
them.  Rameses  the  Second,  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty,  the  supposed  oppressor, 
who  reigned  about  two  hundred  years 
later,  also  subdued  Palestine  and  left 
lists  of  the  conquered  peoples,  but  he, 
again,  does  not  mention  the  Israelites 
among  them.  What  is,  perhaps,  still 
more  important,  is  that  while  the  Isra- 
elites have  left  records  of  invasions  by 
Mesopotamians,  Moabites,  Canaanites, 
Midianites,  and  Philistines,  they  do  not 
mention  any  invasion  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  Israelites 
were  not  settled  on  the  w^est  side  of  the 
Jordan  till  after  the  wars  raged  by 
Rameses  the  Second  at  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  which  began  not  ear- 
lier than  1388  b.c.,  or,  as  some  now  say, 
1266  B.C.  It  has  been  attempted  to  ex- 
plain this  difficulty  away  by  suggesting 
that  Rameses  the  Second  kept  close  to 
the  sea-coast  on  his  march  through  Pal- 
estine and  did  not  strike  inland  till  he 
was  some  distance  to  the  north  of  the 
Israelites,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  he 
should  not  have  secured  his  long  line  of 
communications  by  establishing  posts 
so  far  inland  that  they  must  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  the  Hebrews 
if  the  latter  had  at  that  time  been  set- 
tled in  their  own  country. 

The  earliest  date,  therefore,  at  which 
the  Egyptian  history  will  permit  the 
exodus  to  have  taken  place,  even  when 
full  allowance  is  made  for  the  time 
spent  by  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  and 
in  conquering  Palestine,  would  seem  to 
be  about  1430  b.c,  while,  if  the  shorter 
chronology   be    adopted,   it   could   not 
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have  been  much  earUer  than  1300  b.c.  ; 
but  if,  in  accordance  with  the  generally 
received  idea,  we  place  the  exodus  in 
the  reign  of  Mer-en-ptah,  the  limits  be- 
tween which  it  nuist  have  happened 
vary,  according  to  the  system  of  chronol- 
ogy adopted,  from  about  1310  to  1190 
B.C.,  or  from  386  to  228  years  before  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Shishak,  the 
first  king  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty, 
which  some  writers  place  as  late  as  924 
B.C.  and  others  as  early  as  962  b.c. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have,  both  in 
the  Bible  and  in  the  works  of  Josephus,  a 
circumstantial  account  of  the  various 
events  of  Jewish  history,  beginning  with 
the  exodus  and  going  on  through  the 
governments  of  the  Judges  and  the  op- 
pressions and  invasions  which  occurred 
between  them  to  the  reigns  of  Saul, 
David,  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam,  in  whose 
fifth  year  Jerusalem  was  taken,  as  I  have 
already  mentioned,  by  the  Egyptians 
under  Shishak.  A  number  of  years  is 
assigned  to  nearly  every  one  of  these 
events,  and  when  added  together  their 
total  amounts  to  more  than  700  years 
to  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam,  or  about 
660  to  the  building  of  the  temple  ;  but 
in  the  book  of  Kings  these  660  years 
are  reduced  to  480,  while  Josephus  puts 
them  at  592,  which  is  about  the  time 
the  summary  of  Jewish  history  given 
by  St.  Paul  in  Acts  xiii.  would  allow. 

We  find,  then,  that  the  Hebrew  author- 
ities assign  to  the  period  between  the 
exodus  and  the  invasion  of  Shishak  not 
less  than  500,  and  it  may  be  more 
than  700  years,  whereas  the  Egyptian 
history  does  not  allow  more  than  from 
340  to  500  years  to  have  passed  between 
the  two  events,  and  the  question  arises 
how  we  are  to  reconcile  the  two  ac- 
counts. 

There  are  assigned  to  no  less  than 
eleven  of  the  events  between  the  exodus 
and  Shishak,  the  duration  of  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  periods  of  forty 
years,  eighty  years,  or  twenty  years,  and 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  term 
forty  years,  when  used  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, may  mean  not  necessarily  forty 
years,  but  an  unknown  period  of  con- 
siderable length.  The  large  number  of 
forty-year  periods  found  among  those 
mentioned  between  the  exodus  and  Shi- 
shak tends  to  show  that  some  at  least  of 


them  are  not  exact,  and  the  smaller  and 
varying  totals  given  by  the  writer  of 
the  book  of  Kings,  and  by  St.  Paul,  as 
well  as  by  Josephus,  show  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  some  of  these  periods  is  permis- 
sible. Still,  compression  has  its  limits, 
and  if  it  be  difficult  to  compress  the 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  the  con- 
quest of  the  promised  land,  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Judges,  the  various  oppres- 
sions which  occurred  between  them,  and 
the  reigns  of  the  first  three  kings  of 
Israel  into  386  years,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  compress  them  into  228 
years  ;  so  that  if  it  should  be  found  that 
the  reign  of  Rameses  the  Second  must  be 
postponed  to  1266-1200  b.c,  as  those 
say  who  reckon  by  Sirius,  the  current 
idea  that  he  was  the  oppressor,  and  that 
his  successor  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
exodus,  would  have  to  be  abandoned 
without  regard  to  any  damage  to  exist- 
ing theories  or  to  the  position  of  their 
supporters. 

Perhaps  it  is  on  this  account  that 
many  Egyptologists  prefer  to  consider 
Thothmes  the  Third,  who  reigned  about 
200  years  before  Rameses  the  Second,  as 
the  king,  both  of  the  oppression  and 
of  the  exodus,  wherein  they  are  clearly 
in  opposition  to  the  Hebrew  writers, 
who  unanimously  declare  these  to  have 
been  two  different  kings.  It  appears 
to  me  that  those  who  adopt  this  view 
would  do  better  to  assume  Thothmes 
to  have  been  the  oppressor,  and  his 
successor  Amenhotep  (sometimes  called 
Amunoph  or  Amenophis)  the  Second  to 
have  been  the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus, 
for  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Thothmes  the  Fourth,  who 
from  one  of  his  inscriptions  would  not 
seem  to  have  had  in  his  earlier  years 
any  expectation  of  attaining  the  throne. 
There  is,  moreover,  no  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  Thothmes  theory,  except  certain 
chronological  speculations,  which,  how- 
ever learned  and  abstruse,  rest  on  very 
slender  and  unstable  foundations,  and 
cannot  outweigh  the  consideration  al- 
ready mentioned,  that  if  the  Israel- 
ites left  Egypt  either  in  the  reign  of 
Thothmes  the  Third  or  of  his  successor, 
Amenhotep  the  Second,  they  must  have 
been  in  Palestine  when  Rameses  the  Sec- 
ond invaded  it,  and  that  neither  he  nor 
they  record  the  presence  of  the  other. 
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But  where,  within  the  possible  limits 
of  time  as  already  indicated,  is  the  most 
probable  2)lace  for  the  exodus  ?  Let  us 
first  look  at  the  Jewish  accounts  of  the 
events  which  led  up  to  it,  after  that  at 
the  history  of  Egypt  within  those  limits, 
and  then  try  to  tit  them  both  together. 

Taking  the  accounts  given  by  the 
Bible  and  by  Josephus  as  a  whole,  we 
find  Egypt  at  the  birth  of  Moses  under 
the  government  of  a  tyrannical  and  su- 
perstitious, if  not  weak  and  vacillating, 
monarch,  who  was  moved,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  fear  of  the  growing  numbers  of 
the  Israelites,  and  by  the  prophecy  of  a 
priest  regarding  the  approaching  birth 
of  their  deliverer,  to  decree  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  male  infant  of  the  obnoxious 
race  ;  but  who  was  induced,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  his  daughter  not  only  to  spare 
the  very  child  whom  above  all  others  he 
had  sought  to  kill,  but  to  allow  him  to 
be  brought  up  as  his  own  successor,  and 
we  find  the  other  Egyptians,  and  even 
their  priests,  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  circumstances,  reluctantly  accepting 
Moses  as  the  heir  to  the  throne,  because, 
as  Josephus  says,  "  there  was  no  one, 
either  akin  or  adopted,  that  had  an}^ 
oracle  on  his  side  for  pretending  to  the 
crown  of  Egypt,"  or,  in  other  words,  be- 
cause the  royal  family  was  dying  out, 
and  there  was  no  one  else  whom  circum- 
stances seemed  to  point  out  as  a  suitable 
successor  to  the  throne.  Then  we  have 
the  accounts  of  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  by  the  Ethiopians,  and  of  its 
deliverance  by  Moses  ;  of  the  plots  and 
intrigues  against  him  by  the  priestly 
party,  who  suspected,  as  Josephus  says, 
that  he  would  '•  bring  innovations  into 
Egypt,"  and  of  the  success  with  which 
his  military  achievements  enabled  them 
to  work  upon  the  fears  of  the  king  ;  of 
the  ultimate  determination  of  the  mon- 
arch to  have  Moses  killed,  and  of  the 
flight  of  the  latter  to  Midian  after  an 
abortive  attempt  to  rally  his  own  race  to 
his  support  before  the  appointed  time. 

Now,  of  all  periods  of  Egyptian  his- 
tory the  reigns  of  Thothmes  the  Third 
and  Rameses  the  Second,  one  or  other 
of  which  is  usually  selected  as  the  era 
of  the  oppression,  least  resemble  that 
depicted  above  from  the  Hebrew 
writers.  Those  two  kings  were  the 
greatest   and   most  powerful  who  ever 


reigned  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kile  ; 
both  were  brave  soldiers  and  more  un- 
likely to  be  swayed  by  fear  of  the  Israel- 
ites or  by  excessive  belief  in  the  sooth- 
sayers than  any  of  their  numerous 
predecessors  or  successors  ;  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  great  Ethi- 
opian invasion  in  the  reign  of  either  of 
them  ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  conclusive, 
both  had  sufficiently  large  families  to 
make  the  succession  to  the  throne  se- 
cure, and  both  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
succeeded  by  their  ow^n  sons  ;  nor  is 
there  the  least  likelihood,  notwithstand- 
ing the  possibility  that  the  succession 
dejure  w  ent  by  the  daughter  rather  than 
by  the  son,  that  either  of  these  kings 
would  have  allowed  a  daughter  to  bring 
up  a  foundling  of  a  despised  race  as  his 
heir  and  successor. 

Is  there,  then,  any  part  of  the  history 
of  Egypt  which  tallies  better  with  the 
state  of  things  depicted  by  the  Hebrew 
writers  ?     Let  us  see. 

Thothmes  the  Third  w^as,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said,  succeeded  by  his  son  Amen- 
hotep  the  Second,  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Thothmes  the  Fourth,  and  he 
by  his  son  Amenhotep  the  Third,  w^ho 
married  Tii  or  Tia,  generally  believed 
to  have  been  a  Semitic  princess,*  and 
to  have  brought  with  her  the  seeds  of 
trouble  in  the  matter  of  religion,  since 
their  son,  Amenhotep  the  Fourth,  re- 
nounced the  Egyptian  form  of  sun-wor- 
ship, that  of  Amen,  and  adopted  a  more 
Semitic  form,  that  of  the  Aten  or  disk 
of  the  sun  ;  he  even  erased  the  name  of 
Amen  from  the  temples  and  other  monu- 
ments, and  dropped  it  out  of  his  own 
name,  and  called  himself  Khuenaten. 
Khuenaten  built  a  new  capital,  called 
Khut-aten  and  Pa-aten-her,  at  the  place 
now  known  as  Tel-el-am arna,  for  the 
more  convenient  exercise  of  his  new  re- 
ligion. He  left  no  sons,  but  was  suc- 
ceeded by  three  of  his  numerous  daugh- 
ters and  their  respective  husbands : 
Sa'anecht  (Ra-saa-kha-kheper),  husband 
of  Meri  Aten  ;  Tutanch  Amen,  husband 
of  Anchnes  Amen  ;  Ai,  husband  of  Tia. 

The  monuments  and  inscriptions  of 
these  kings  suffered  considerably  after 

*  Some  are  inclined  to  think,  on  the  contrary,  that  Tia 
was  a  daughter  of  Thothmes.  The  intermarriage  of 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  royal  family  continued  to  the 
time  of  Cleopatra  and  was,  perhaps,  a  survival  of  descent 
by  the  female  rather  than  the  male. 
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the  restoration  of  the  worship  of  Amen, 
so  their  history  is  somewhat  obscure  ; 
but  there  were  many  wars  both  on  the 
north  and  on  the  south  of  Ep^j^^t  during 
their  reigns,  and  the  great  Asiatic  con- 
quests of  Thothmes  the  Third  were  evi- 
dently lost  in  their  time,  if  not  before. 
Ai,  the  last  of  these  three  kings,  had 
been  fan-bearer,  royal  scribe,  and  master 
of  horse  to  Klmenaten,  but  neither  he 
nor  his  predecessors  seem  to  have  left 
any  children,  and  his  successor,  Heru-em- 
Heb,  or  Horemhebi,  appears  to  have  been 
chosen  by  him  as  crown  prince  after 
some  kind  of  contest.  The  wife  of 
Horemhebi  probably  belonged  to  the 
royal  family,  but  it  is  not  clear  that  he 
himself  did.  He  restored  the  worship  of 
Amen,  and  more  monumental  remains 
have  been  left  by  him  than  by  his  three 
predecessors  ;  one  statue  in  the  British 
Museum  represents  him  in  company 
with  and  under  the  protection  of  a  larger 
figure  of  the  god  Khem  or  Amsi,  a  form 
of  Amen-ra  ;  and  another  represents  him 
alone,  while  at  Turin  there  is  a  group  rep- 
resenting him  and  his  queen  Netem-mut. 
Although  there  was  much  fighting  going 
on  during  his  reign  he  seems  to  have 
been  prosperous  on  the  whole,  but  he 
was  the  last  king  of  the  eighteenth  dy- 
nasty. Rameses  the  First,  a  successful 
military  officer,  founded  the  nineteenth 
dynasty  after  the  death,  or,  as  Dr.  Birch 
thought,  the  deposition,  of  Horemhebi  ; 
and  although  he  reigned  only  two  years, 
he  was  able  to  leave  the  kingdom  to  his 
son  Seti  the  First,  a  great  king,  and  the 
father  of  the  still  greater  Rameses  the 
Second,  who  extended  the  borders  of  the 
empire  almost  as  far  as  his  predecessor, 
Thothmes  the  Third,  had  done,  and  who 
has  generally,  but,  as  I  think,  wrongly, 
been  considered  to  have  been  the  op- 
pressor of  the  Israelites.* 

Now,  we  have  in  the  reigns  of  Khu- 
enaten  and  of  his  sons-in-law  a  much 
more  likely  place  for  the  events  narrated 
by  the  Hebrew  writers  than  any  other. 
Whether  Khuenaten  were  Amenhotep 
the  Fourth  under  another  name,  or 
whether  he  were,  as  some  say,  a  succes- 


*  Horemhebi  is  often  confounded  with  the  Horus  of 
Manetho,  but  this  is  a  mistake ;  the  Horus  of  Manetho 
was  Khuenaten,  after  M'hom  follow  three  or  four  other 
sovereigns  (the  daughters-  and  sons-in-law  of  Khuenaten), 
and  then  Armais  or  Harmais,  by  whom  Manetho  intends 
Horemhebi. 
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sor  to  that  king,  we  have  in  him  a  sov- 
ereign harassed  by  revolt  abroad  and 
by  disaffection — the  result  of  his  own 
actions — at  home,  and  likely,  therefore, 
to  be  a  prey  to  all  manner  of  fears  ; 
greatly  concerned  with  religious  mat- 
ters, and  no  doubt  ready  to  listen  to 
prophecies,  and  to  act  upon  them  ;  hav- 
ing no  sons,  and,  although  some  of  his 
daughters  were  married,  having  no 
grandchildren,  so  that  the  succession  to 
the  throne  was  falling  into  the  condi- 
tion described  by  Josephus  ;  executing 
such  great  public  works  that  Osburn 
says  it  is  evident  that  he  and  his  succes- 
sors had  much  forced  labor  at  their 
command.  In  a  word,  we  have  in  Khu- 
enaten just  the  man  for  the  oppressor. 

Nor  are  we  without  a  clue  to  the 
identity  of  "Pharaoh's  daughter." 
That  princess  is  called  by  Josephus 
Thermuthis,  while  another  legend  states 
that  Merris,  daughter  of  Palmanothes, 
and  wife  of  Chenephres,  king  of  Upper 
Eg3^pt,  adopted  a  little  son  of  the  He- 
brews, as  she  herself  was  barren.  Two 
of  those  daughters  of  Khuenaten  who 
succeeded  him  were  Meri  Aten  and  Tia. 
Meri  Aten  might  obviously  be  the  orig- 
inal of  Merris,  and  as  she  was  princess 
first  and  queen  afterward,  the  appar- 
ent discrepancy  between  the  accounts 
becomes  rather  a  confirmation  than 
otherwise.  Tia,  who,  with  her  husband 
Ai,  was  the  last  of  Khuenaten's  family 
who  sat  on  the  throne,  might  well  be 
the  Thermuthis  of  Josephus,  for  the 
syllable  mut  or  mother,  which  is  fre- 
quently added  to  the  names  of  Egyp- 
tian princesses,  and  might  have  been  as- 
sumed by  Tia  on  the  adoption  of  Moses, 
would  convert  Tia  into  Tia-mut,  which 
is  as  much  like  Thermuthis  as  any  name 
that  has  been  found.  The  Greeks,  in- 
deed, seem  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
adding  s  to  foreign  names.  Herodotus 
(Clio  cxxxix.)  says  that  all  the  Persian 
names  ended  in  s,  but  that  the  Persians 
themselves  were  not  aware  of  that  fact  ; 
nor  is  their  ignorance  very  surprising, 
since,  from  a  comparison  of  the  cunei- 
form and  hierogl}"phic  inscriptions, 
Xerxes,  Darius,  and  Cambyses  appear 
to  have  been  in  their  original  form 
Ksharsha,  Ntarjoisha,  and  Kenbuta,  and 
not  to  have  ended  in  s  at  all.  Although 
the  Hebrew  accounts  speak  of  only  one 
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daut^liter  of  Pharaoh,  little  difficulty 
will,  I  imagine,  be  felt  in  admitting  that 
two  may  have  been  concerned  in  the 
bringing  up  of  Moses,  though  perhaps 
only  one  in  his  preservation.  Some 
writers  indeed  say  that  Tia  the  wife  of 
Ai  was  not  the  daughter  of  Khuenaten, 
but  his  nurse,  and  this,  if  true,  would 
leave  to  Meri  Aten  the  sole  honor  of 
being  that  daughter  of  Pharaoh  who 
has  for  so  many  ages  excited  so  much 
interest.  In  that  case  it  might  be  as- 
sumed that  Tia-mut,  or  Tia  the  nurse, 
had  also  been  a  friend  and  patroness  of 
Moses,  and  that  Josephus  had  thus  been 
led  into  the  mistake  of  giving  her  name 
as  that  of  the  princess. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  sons-in-law  of 
Khuenaten  there  were  many  campaigns 
both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  in 
some  of  which  Moses  might  have  fought 
with  success  and  distinction,  and  with 
the  result,  not  uncommon  in  absolute 
monarchies,  that  the  jealousy  of  the 
king  was  excited  against  him  by  the 
priestly  party  which  had  been  hostile  to 
him  from  his  birth,  and  that  Horemhebi 
was  chosen  by  Ai  as  his  successor  in 
place  of  Moses,  who  thereupon  found  it 
necessary  to  leave  the  country. 

The  inscription  of  Horemhebi,  now 
at  Turin,  as  translated  by  Dr.  Birch,  al- 
though much  damaged,  clearly  intimates 
that  he  was  chosen  by  the  reigning 
king  as  his  successor  in  opposition  to 
someone  else  : 

(Line  6  where  legible) — "  his  reign  in 
face  of  the  king,  at  rest  in  his  property, 
rejoicing  in  his  election,  he  placed  him 
at  the  gate  of  the  country  to  conduct 
the  numerous  la.ws  of  the  country  as 
Prince,  Heir-apparent  of  this  town  like 
him,  one  alone  without  a  second,  the 
plans  " — (break — then  line  7  where  legi- 
ble)— "  of  men  which  came  out  of  his 
mouth  addressed  before  the  Prince  of 
the  palace,  he  went  along  to  the  opposi- 
tion against  him  ;  he  answered  the 
King,  that  which  came  out  of  his  mouth 
daily  pleased  him,  the  gracious  one." 

It  would,  therefore,  seem  that,  while 
Moses  may  have  been  supported  by  the 
disk- worshippers  and  Semites,  Horem- 
hebi was  supported  by  the  priests  of 
Amen  and  the  native  party  generally, 
and  that  they,  fearing,  as  Josephus  says, 
further   innovations,  made   use   of  the 


successes  of  Moses  to  bring  about  his 
disgrace  witli  the  king  and  the  choice  of 
Horemhebi  in  his  place. 

The  latter  part  of  the  same  inscrip- 
tion describes  the  coronation  of  Horem- 
hebi and  his  restoration  of  the  old 
worship  and  temples,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  gods  at  his  conduct.  Ho- 
remhebi did  in  fact  restore  the  worship 
of  Amen,  and  caused  his  name  to  be 
recut  in  the  inscriptions  from  which 
Khuenaten  had  had  it  erased  ;  the 
names  of  the  disk-worshij^pers  were  in 
their  turn  erased,  and  their  works  de- 
stroyed, and  the  new  city  built  rmder 
Khuenaten  by,  as  I  suppose,  the  labor 
of  the  Israelites,  was  deserted  and  ru- 
ined, so  that,  when  their  descendants  in 
later  years  sought  to  identify  the  works 
of  their  forefathers,  it  was  forgotten, 
and  Pithom  and  Rameses  were  put 
down  conjecturally  by  some,  and  the 
pyramids  (which  were  built  before 
Abraham  was  born)  by  others,  as  the 
result  of  those  labors. 

Horemhebi  reigned  at  least  twenty- 
one  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eameses 
the  First,  the  founder  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty,  whom  I  consider  to  have  been 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus,  since  Jo- 
sephus expressly  says  that  that  mon- 
arch had  only  just  received  the  govern- 
ment when  Moses  returned  to  Eg;^3)t. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Moses  and  he 
might  have  fought  side  by  side  in  pre- 
vious years,  but  if  Moses  entertained 
any  hopes  of  favor  on  that  account,  they 
were  certainly  very  soon  dissipated. 
Rameses  reigned  about  two  years,  and 
that  his  death  was  unexpected  by  him- 
self, if  not  actually  sudden,  is  shown  by 
the  state  of  his  tomb,  which,  according 
to  Osburn,  w^as  intended  to  be  large  and 
magnificent,  but  was  only  just  begun, 
the  sarcophagus  even  being  unfinished, 
and  the  name  of  Eameses  roughly 
scrawled  upon  it.  It  is  not  stated  in 
the  book  of  Exodus  that  the  Pharaoh 
himself  perished  with  his  army,  though 
Psalm  136  shows  that  the  general  belief 
among  the  Jews  was  that  he  did  so,  and 
the  apparentl}^  unexpected  death  of 
Rameses  the  First,  as  shown  by  the  un- 
finished condition  of  his  tomb,  would 
also  tend  to  favor  that  idea  But  for  the 
statement  of  Josephus  that  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  exodus  had  only  just  received  the 
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government  I  might  not  be  indisposed 
to  place  that  event  at  the  end  of 
Horemhebi's  reign,  as  there  seem  to 
have  been  troubles  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  Egypt  during  his  life,  and 
some  uncertainty  exists  about  his  death, 
but,  on  the  whole,  Rameses  the  First 
seems  to  answer  the  requirements  of  the 
Hebrew  accounts  better.  Neither  the 
tomb  nor  the  mummy  of  Horemhebi 
have  yet  been  identified,  but  they  may 
be  discovered  at  some  future  time. 

Rameses  the  First  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Seti  the  First,  who  is  said  in  the 
lists  of  kings  handed  down  from  the 
otherwise  lost  history  of  Manetho  to 
have  reigned  fifty  years,  but  as  his  son 
and  successor,  Rameses  the  Second,  cer- 
tainly reigned  sixty-six  years,  it  is  hard- 
ly possible  that  he  could  have  reigned  so 
long  ;  and  as,  in  addition  to  this,  the 
large  buildings  begun  by  him  were 
finished  not  by  him,  but  by  Rameses  the 
Second,  and  as  the  latest  of  his  years  re- 
corded on  the  monuments  is  the  ninth, 
it  is  generally  believed  that  his  reign 
was  not  a  very  long  one.  The  reign  of 
Seti  and  the  first  years  of  that  of 
Rameses  the  Second  were  largely  oc- 
cupied by  wars  against  the  Hittites  and 
other  Asiatics,  episodes  in  which  are 
not  only  depicted  on  their  buildings, 
but  have  formed  the  subject  of  the  cele- 
brated poem  by  Pentaur.  If  the  Israel- 
ites left  Egypt  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Rameses  the  First  they  would  have  been 
in  the  wilderness  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan  w^hile  Rameses  the 
Second  was  fighting  in  Palestine ;  con- 
sequently they  would  not  have  en- 
countered or  been  encountered  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  one  of  the  great  difficul- 
ties mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article  is  thus  avoided.  The  faciUty 
with  which  the  Israelites  conquered  the 
promised  land  is  also  explained,  inas- 
much as  the  power  of  the  Canaanites 
had  been  broken  for  them  by  Rameses 
the  Second.  In  Exodus  xxiii.  28  a 
promise  was  made  to  the  Israelites — "I 
will  send  hornets  before  thee  which  shall 
drive  out  the  Hivite,  the  Canaanite,  and 
the  Hittite  from  before  thee,"  and  from 
the  parting  address  of  Joshua  to  the 
Israelites  (Joshua  xxiv.  12)  it  would 
appear  that  this  promise  had  been  ful- 
filled, for  Joshua,  speaking  in  the  name 


of  Jehovah,  said  :  "I  sent  the  hornet 
before  you,  which  drove  them  out  from 
before  you — the  two  kings  of  the  Amo- 
rites — not  with  thy  sword  nor  with  thy 
bow."  The  hornet  appears  above  the 
cartouche  which  contains  the  throne 
name  of  every  Egyptian  king,  and  is  the 
determining  sign  of  his  rank,  and  it  has, 
therefore,  been  thought,  with  some  prob- 
ability, that  by  the  hornets  which  at- 
tacked the  Canaanites  are  intended  not 
insects,  but  Egyptian  kings,  but  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  if  the  most  lasting  re- 
sult of  the  great  wars  of  Rameses  the 
Second  were  the  easy  installation  of  the 
despised  and  persecuted  Israelites  in  the 
promised  land,  it  gives  us  indeed  a  mar- 
vellous illustration  of  the  mysterious 
ways  of  Providence. 

But  now  it  may  occur  to  some  of  my 
readers  that  while  the  Hebrew  writers 
only  mention  one  oppressor,  succeeded 
immediately  by  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
exodus,  I  have  produced  a  line  of  five 
oppressors,  namely,  Khuenaten,  his  three 
sons-in-law,  and  Horemhebi,  and  that 
the  reign  of  the  latter  did  not  extend 
over  forty  years,  which  is  the  period 
usually  assigned  for  the  stay  of  Moses 
in  Midian.  My  answer  is,  that  if  Moses 
were  forty  years  old  when  he  left 
Egypt,  and  eighty  years  old  when  he 
returned  to  it,  and  if  the  king  in  whose 
reign  he  was  born  did  not  die  till  just 
before  his  return,  that  king  must  have 
reigned  more  than  eighty  years,  and 
could  not  have  been  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  years  old  when  be 
died,  since  he  must  have  been  old 
enough  to  be  Moses's  grandfather,  and 
that  no  such  king  existed  ;  and  that,  al- 
though the  Bible  only  mentions  two 
kings,  it  does  not  say  that  there  were  no 
others.  The  remarks  made  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  article  respecting  the  forty- 
year  periods  between  the  exodus  and 
Shishak  apply  equally  to  the  division  of 
the  life  of  Moses  into  three  forty-year 
periods,  and  it  is  certain  that  we  must 
either  give  up  that  division  or  admit 
that  more  than  two  Pharaohs  reigned 
between  the  birth  of  Moses  and  the 
exodus.  If  one  of  these  courses  be  a 
necessity  neither  is  inadmissible,  and  I 
take  both  ;  and  I  think  the  account  of 
the  circumcision  of  Moses's  son  by  his 
mother  while  on  the  way  back  to  Egypt 
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tends  to  show  that  the  son  was  at  most 
a  youth,  and  that  the  stay  of  Moses  in 
Midian  had,  therefore,  been  much  less 
than  forty  years. 

The  exact,  or  even  the  approximate, 
date  of  the  exodus  cannot  be  deter- 
mined until  the  differences  between 
lon<y  and  short  chronologies  have  been 
finally  settled.  If  the  reign  of  Rame- 
ses  the  Second  began,  as  is  generally 
thought,  in  1388  b.c,  the  exodus  would, 
on  my  hypothesis,  have  occurred  about 
1420  B.C.,  which  would  allow  from  450 
to  500  years  for  the  Jewish  history  be- 
tween it  and  Eehoboam  ;  but  if,  as  is  not 
improbable,  the  accession  of  Rameses  the 
Second  did  not  take  place  till  1266  b.c, 
the  exodus  would,  on  my  theory,  have 
occurred  between  1320  b.c.  and  1300 
B.C.,  according  to  the  length  of  the  reign 
of  Seti  the  First,  and  this  would  allow 
nearly  four  hundred  years  for  the  events 
between  it  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Shishak. 

*  The  question  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  these  differences  is  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  in  what  reign  certain  festivals 
were  celebrated  which  were  fixed  upon 
an  astronomical  basis.  In  consequence 
of  the  ordinary  Egyptian  year  having 
only  365  days  and  not  admitting  an  in- 
tercalary day  every  fourth  year,  its  first 
day  coincided  with  the  first  appearance 
at  Memphis  of  Sirius,  or  Sothis,  as  the 
morning  star  only  once  in  1,460  years. 
One  of  these  coincidences  is  known  to 
have  taken  place  under  the  government 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  the  one 
before  it  is  calculated  to  have  occurred 
in  1322  B.C.,  and  is  known  to  have  been 
celebrated  under  a  king  from  whom  the 
Greek  astronomers  called  it  the  era  of 
Menophres  or  Menepthes.  But  who 
was  this  king  Menophres  ?  It  has  gen- 
erally been  assumed  that  he  was  Mer- 
en-ptah,  the  son  of  Rameses  the  Second, 
and  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus, 
which  on  this  same  ground  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  occurred  about  1314 
B.C. ;  but  others  say  that  Menophres 
was  Men-pe-hu-ra,  or  Ra  Men  Pehu, 
which  was  the  throne  name  of  Rameses 
the  First,  who  was  the  great  grand- 
father of  Mer-en-ptah,  and  the  king 
whom  I  have  selected  as  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  exodus.  Other  astronomical  data 
are   afforded    by    the    lunar   cycles  of 


twenty-five  years,  by  which  it  is  shown 
that  certain  festivals  mentioned  in  the 
inscriptions  as  having  been  celebrated 
in  certain  reigns,  must  have  occurred 
within  a  range  of  about  seven  years  ; 
but  as  these  seven-year  periods  came 
round  eveiy  twenty-five  years,  it  has 
not  yet  been  found  possible  to  fix  with 
certainty  any  date  from  them,  although 
many  attempts  have  been  made  in  that 
direction.  Nor  can  any  more  certain 
date  be  obtained  from  the  historical 
than  from  the  astronomical  facts  which 
are  as  yet  in  our  possession. 

Although  the  order  of  the  dynasties 
and  the  succession  of  the  kings  are 
found  to  be  generally  in  agreement  with 
the  lists  of  Manetho,  opinions  vary  as  to 
whether  some  of  the  dynasties  reigned 
over  the  whole  kingdom,  or  only  over  a 
part  of  it  contemporaneously  with  other 
dynasties  reigning  over  other  parts  ;  nor 
do  we  know  the  lengths  of  all  the  reigns, 
nor  to  what  extent  one  reign  ran  into 
another  by  means  of  the  association  of 
a  son  with  his  father.  Thus,  between 
Shishak,  who  was  the  first  king  of  the 
twenty -second  dynasty,  and  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty,  which  Rameses  the  First 
founded,  but  concerning  the  end  of 
which  there  is  some  little  obscurity, 
there  were  the  twentieth  and  twenty- 
first  dynasties.  It  might  be  thought 
that  the  addition  of  the  regnal  years  of 
the  kings  comj)Osing  those  d^'nasties 
would  show  the  time  when  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty  began,  but  we  do  not 
know  the  lengths  of  all  the  reigns  of 
those  kings,  and  we  are  also  met  by  the 
question  whether,  and  if  so,  how  far, 
the  twenty-first  dynasty  was  contem- 
porary with  the  twentieth  and  twenty- 
second  dynasties.  The  attacks  of  the 
Philistines  on  the  Israelites  are  not 
noticed  till  the  latter  part  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Judges.  During  the 
earHer  years  of  the  Jews  in  the  jorom- 
ised  land  the  Philistines  were  kept  un- 
der by  Rameses  the  Third,  the  second 
king  of  the  twentieth  Egyptian  dynasty, 
and  his  immediate  successors;  and  the 
oppressors  of  the  Hebrews  came  from 
other  quarters  ;  but  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  number  of  years  to  be  assigned 
to  Samson,  Eli,  Samuel,  and  Saul  ren- 
ders this  indication  of  little  value  in 
fixing  a  date.     I  shall,  therefore,  not  at- 
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tempt  to  decide  the  question  between 
the  long  and  the  short  chronologies,  nor 
do  I  consider  that  my  views  as  to  the 
place  of  the  exodus  would  be  affected  by 
the  victory  of  either.  That  one  or  other 
wiU  be  established  sooner  or  later  is  most 
probable,  for  an  inscription  or  papyrus 
may  be  discovered  at  any  time,  which 
will  settle  the  matter  beyond  dispute. 

An  inscription  or  papyrus  ma}^  also 
yet  be  discovered  which  will  give  us  that 
certainty  with  regard  to  the  kings  of  the 
oppression  and  the  exodus  which  can- 
not be  obtained  from  the  materials  now 
at  our  command.  It  may  be  that  if  any 
such  discovery  be  made  I  maybe  proved 
to  be  wrong  in  fixing  upon  Khuenaten 
and  his  successors  as  the  oppressors 
and  upon  Rameses  the  First  as  the  king 
of  the  exodus,  but  it  is  at  least  as  likely 
that  I  may  be  proved  to  be  right,  and 
until  the  contrary  be  shown,  I  hold  that 
the  theory  I  have  brought  forward  must 
be  admitted  to  be  more  probable  than 
any  other  and  for  the  following  reasons : 

Whatever  system  of  chronology  may  be 
adopted  my  hypothesis  allows  at  least  a 
century  more  than  is  allowed  by  the 
theory  that  Mer-en-ptah  was  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  exodus,  and  this  century  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  much  needed,  if  not  abso- 
lutely indispensable,  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Jewish  historians. 

While  it  gives  this  extra  century  where 
it  is  so  much  wanted,  my  theory  avoids 
the  difficulty  besetting  those  who  hold 
that  Thothmes  the  Third,  or  some  earlier 
king,  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  exodus, 
namely,  that  in  that  case  the  Israelites 
must  have  been  in  Palestine  when  Ba- 
rneses the  Second  invaded  it,  but  that 
neither  do  the  Israelites  mention  the 
Egyptians  nor  they  the  Israelites. 

Further,  the  view  here  advocated 
shows  how  Josephus  may  have  been  per- 
fectly accurate  in  describing  that  uncer- 
tain condition  of  the  succession  to  the 
Egyptian  throne  which  alone  could  have 
rendered  possible  the  adoption  of  Moses 
as  crown  prince,  and  it  identifies  the 
princess  or  jDrincesses  who  adopted  him  ; 
and,  finally,  while  removing  so  many  of 
the  difficulties  which  surround  other 
theories  it  raises  up  no  fresh  ones. 


Since  the  above  article  was  corrected 
for  the  press,  Dr.  Flinders  Petrie  has 


returned  to  England  from  his  explora- 
tion of  Tel-el-Amarna,  the  site  of  the 
capital  of  Khuenaten.  What  he  has 
found  there  will  be  described  by  him  in 
due  time,  and  will  be  of  great  interest ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  has  made 
any  discovery  which  in  any  way  affects 
the  views  respecting  the  exodus  set 
forth  in  the  foregoing  pages. 

The  reign  of  Khuenaten,  which  is 
said  by  Manetho  to  have  lasted  thirty- 
seven  years,  is  almost  certainly  limited, 
by  Dr.  Petrie's  investigations,  to  seven- 
teen years  ;  but  the  reigns  of  his  three 
successors  ajipear,  from  the  number  of 
objects  found  bearing  their  names,  to 
have  lasted  for  some  time  after  his  death, 
to  have  followed  each  other  in  the  order 
usually  assigned  to  them,  and  not  to 
have  been,  as  some  recent  writers  have 
suggested,  contem^^orary  co-regencies  ; 
although  it  is  possible  that  the  first  of 
them  may  have  been  associated  in  the 
government  with  Khuenaten  during 
that  king's  later  years. 

The  architecture  and  decoration  of 
the  palace  of  Khuenaten  (in  which,  if 
my  suggestions  be  correct,  the  youth  of 
Moses  was  spent)  are  found  to  be  in 
some  points  superior  to  Egyptian  ar- 
chitecture and  design  generally,  and  Dr. 
Petrie  thinks  that  the  origin  of  some  of 
the  architecture  and  ornamentation  of 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  may  possibly  be 
found  in  this  palace.  The  space  cov- 
ered by  the  palace,  the  temples,  and  the 
city,  is  about  as  large  as  that  now  cov- 
ered by  Brighton  (England). 

The  tomb  of  Khuenaten  had  unfor- 
tunately been  discovered  and  plundered 
by  the  Arabs  many  months  before  Dr. 
Petrie's  explorations  were  begun,  but  it 
is  probable  that  the  Arabs  onl}'  found 
the  debris  left  by  destroyers  in  the  time 
of  Horemhebi,  or  a  little  later  ;  even 
this  debris  has  not  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined, as  the  Ghizeh  Museum  authori- 
ties, then  in  power,  would  neither  allow 
Dr.  Petrie  to  examine  it,  nor  do  so  them- 
selves. Khuenaten's  tomb  was  plastered, 
and  the  designs  for  the  sculpture  were 
cut  through  the  plaster,  but  only  partly 
carved  on  the  rock.  His  second  daugh- 
ter, who  died  in  his  lifetime,  unmarried, 
was  buried  in  an  adjoining  chamber, 
the  decoration  of  which  represents  him 
and  his  courtiers  mourning  for  her. 


WEBSTER'S    REPLY   TO   HAYNE, 

AND   HIS   GENERAL  METHODS   OF  PEEPARATION. 
By  Robert  C.  JVinthrop. 


IN  May,  1877,  more  than  sixteen  years 
ago,  I  purchased  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Gales,  at  Washington,  the  vol- 
ume which  her  husband  had  made  up,  not 
less  than  forty  years  previously,  contain- 
ing his  own  short-hand  report  of  Web- 
ster's reply  to  Hayne  in  1830,  together 
with  the  manuscript  copy — large  parts  of 
it  in  Webster's  own  handwriting — from 
which  the  speech  was  originally  printed 
in  the  National  Intelligencer,  of  which 
Mr.  Gales  was  then  the  editor.  The 
volume  was  paid  for  by  many  others  be- 
sides myself,  and  was  presented  through 
me  to  the  Boston  Public  Library,  where 
it  has  since  been  open  to  examination. 
A  communication  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, dated  July  10,  1882,  evidently 
contained  the  results  of  a  careful  and 
critical  investigation  of  its  pages.  That 
communication  was  published  while  I 
was  in  Europe.  Soon  after  my  return 
home,  however,  I  prepared  a  brief  me- 
morandum in  regard  to  some  missing 
pages  of  the  volume,  and  filed  it  between 
the  fly-leaves,  where  it  will  still  be 
found.  I  have  nothing  to  add  or  alter 
as  to  the  missing  pages,  but  the  facts 
which  the  Transcript  communication 
stated,  in  reference  to  the  original  pub- 
lication of  the  speech,  led  me  to  recall 
all  that  I  had  ever  known  or  heard  on 
the  subject.  I  took  occasion  soon  after- 
ward to  put  upon  paper  the  following 
account  of  Webster's  methods — if,  in- 
deed, he  had  any  methods — in  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  some  of 
his  most  remarkable  efforts,  and  par- 
ticularly of  this  reply  to  Hayne — the 
most  important  and  remarkable  effort 
of  his  life. 

The  account  bears  date  January,  1883, 


and  was  thus  written  more  than  ten 
years  ago.  It  was  written  without  any 
definite  purpose  of  publication,  and 
was  laid  away  for  future  consideration. 
Several  persons  —  among  whom  I  may 
mention  my  lamented  friend  the  late 
Chief  -  Justice  Waite,  to  whom  I  had 
communicated  some  of  these  reminis- 
cences in  familiar  after-dinner  conversa- 
tion— have  repeatedly  urged  me  to  pub- 
lish them,  and  I  have  more  than  once 
been  on  the  point  of  doing  so.  But 
some  contentions  on  the  subject,  into 
which  I  was  indisposed  to  be  drawn,  de- 
terred me,  and  I  have  only  consented  to 
do  so  now  that  it  may  almost  claim  the 
immunity  of  a  posthumous  publication. 

Webster's  reply  to  Hayne  was  made 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  on 
January  26  and  27,  1830,  occupying 
many  hours  of  two  successive  days. 
It  first  appeared  in  print  in  the  Na- 
tio7ial  Intelligencer,  in  three  successive 
parts,  on  February  23d,  25th,  and  27th. 
Nearly  or  quite  a  month  thus  inter- 
vened between  the  delivery  and  the 
publication  of  the  speech.  I  was  a  law- 
student  in  Webster's  office  in  Boston 
at  that  time,  and  I  remember  well  the 
public  and  private  impatience,  I  might 
almost  call  it  vexation,  at  this  long  de- 
lay. There  were  no  telegraphs  or  rail- 
roads at  that  period.  The  communica- 
tion between  Boston  and  Washington 
was  slow,  the  mails  taking  two  or  three 
days.  There  were  no  professional  let- 
ter-writers, or,  certainly,  no  organized 
corps  of  reporters,  at  Washington  then, 
as  there  are  now.  But  the  fact  that  a 
triumphant  defence  of  the  Constitution 
and  of  New  England  had  been  made  by 
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Mr.  "Webster  was  soon  widely  circu- 
lated throughout  the  country,  and  some 
private  letters,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
newspapers,  gave  glowing  accounts  of 
it.  Everyone  was  thus  eager  to  see  and 
read  the  speech,  and  everyone  was  dis- 
appointed, as  day  after  day  they  looked 
in  vain  for  its  appearance. 

The  volume  of  Mr.  Gales,  now  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  helps  to  solve 
the  mystery  of  this  long  delay  ;  and  the 
solution  is  in  precise  conformity  with 
what  I  had  repeatedly  heard  from  Judge 
Peleg  Sprague,  from  Governor  John 
Davis,  and  from  others  who  were  asso- 
ciated with  Webster  in  Congress  at  the 
time,  and  who  were  never  weary  of  tell- 
ing the  story  of  this  wonderful  effort — 
for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  transcend- 
ent abilities  of  its  author,  they  all  had 
the  greatest  admiration. 

Indeed,  no  one  from  that  day  to  this 
has  ever  questioned,  or  ever  will  ques- 
tion, that  on  those  two  days  of  January, 
1830  — the  26th  and  27th  — Webster 
made  the  greatest  and  most  important 
and  successful  effort  of  his  life.  The 
speech  was  magnificent  and  overpower- 
ing as  delivered,  and  produced  an  im- 
pression on  all  who  heard  it  never 
equalled  or  approached  by  any  other 
speech  delivered  in  Congress  since  Fish- 
er Ames  made  his  marvellous  speech  on 
the  British  Treaty  in  1796 — even  if  that 
is  to  be  named  in  the  same  category. 

But  Mr.  Webster  felt,  and  all  his 
friends  felt  with  him,  that  something 
more  was  to  be  accomplished  than  any 
immediate  impression  on  those  who 
heard  him.  He  felt,  and  they  all  felt, 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  at  stake — not  for  the  mere 
hour  or  year  of  that  debate,  but  for  all 
time  and  for  the  whole  country.  He 
had  been  forced  or  challenged  into  the 
discussion  at  short  notice  and  under 
embarrassing  circumstances.  He  had 
mustered  all  his  resources  and  energies 
as  by  magic,  and  had  come  off  trium- 
phantly. The  air  of  the  whole  land  was 
vocal  with  his  praises.  But  great  ex- 
pectations remained  to  be  met,  involv- 
ing not  merely  his  own  fame,  but  the 
highest  interests  of  his  country.  He 
perceived  at  a  glance,  that  the  short- 
hand report  of  Mr.  Gales,  as  written 
out  by  his  wife,  however  faithfully  and 


lovingly  done,  could  not  satisfy  the 
general  public  expectation.  He  de- 
cided that  his  great  argument  and  ap- 
peal for  the  Constitution  and  the  Union 
must  be  made  as  impressive  to  readers  in 
all  time  to  come  as  it  had  been  to  hearers 
at  the  moment,  and  that  for  this  end  it 
must  be  carefully  revised  and  written 
out  by  himself.  Nobody  else  could  do  it ; 
and  accordingly  it  was  so  revised  and 
much  of  it  written  out — as  I  have  been 
told  by  the  highest  authority — with  his 
own  hand.  Some  of  his  friends,  who 
were  present  at  its  delivery,  were  called 
into  consultation  on  the  subject,  and 
parts  of  the  speech,  if  not  the  whole, 
read  over  to  them  from  time  to  time, 
with  an  occasional  question  :  "  Is  that 
strong  enough?"  "Is  that  as  strong 
as  I  put  it  in  the  Senate  ?  "  In  the 
heat  and  fervor  of  these  readings  and 
consultations,  different  phrases  and 
forms  of  expression  were  adopted  or 
recalled,  and  quotations  introduced ; 
and  the  whole  sj)eech  was  thus  worked 
over  and  perfected  until  it  satisfied  his 
friends  and  himself,  and  until  it  as- 
sumed the  shape  in  Avhich  he  was  will- 
ing to  give  it  to  the  press.  He  was  re- 
solved that  no  labor  should  be  spared 
to  render  it  as  perfect  and  as  impressive 
as  it  was  in  his  power  to  make  it. 

This  is  the  true  history,  as  I  have  the 
best  reason  for  believing,  of  the  month's 
delay  in  its  publication,  and  of  the  nu- 
merous differences  which  are  discov- 
ered between  the  speech  as  reported  in 
short-hand  by  Mr.  Gales,  and  the  speech 
as  we  have  it  in  print.  That  delay  and 
those  differences,  even  if  there  were  no 
positive  testimony,  could  hardly  be  ac- 
counted for  in  any  other  way. 

I  remember  well  that  Mr.  Gales, 
proud  of  his  own  skill  as  a  short-hand 
reporter,  told  me  more  than  once,  in 
showing  me  this  very  volume,  that  he 
did  not  think  some  parts  of  the  speech 
were  improved  by  all  this  labor.  He 
alluded  particularly  to  the  famous  per- 
oration, which  he  thought  more  effective 
as  delivered  than  as  finally  printed. 
He  said  that  Webster  had  changed  it  a 
little  "in  order  to  avoid  a  mixed  meta- 
phor, or  for  some  other  cause."  Mr. 
Gales  would  have  been  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  detract  a  jot  or  tittle 
from  the  surpassing  ability  and  power 
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of  the  speech  in  reply  to  Hayiie,  whether 
as  dehvered  in  the  Senate  or  as  print- 
ed in  the  Intdligencer.  He  had  been  a 
hearer  of  all  the  important  debates  in 
Congress  from  his  youth  upward,  and 
was  familiar  with  all  the  greatest  efforts 
of  our  American  statesmen  for  half  a 
century.  He  was  a  man,  too,  of  re- 
markable accomplishments,  and  might 
have  been  appealed  to  as  an  umpire  of 
the  comparative  excellence  of  all  that 
he  had  heard  or  read.  And  he  never 
hesitated  to  pronounce  this  speech  of 
Webster's  as  first  without  a  second  of 
all  the  great  speeches  of  our  country. 
It  was  his  2:)articular  pride  to  have  re- 
ported it.  It  was  his  last  labor  in  that 
line,  and  he  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
use  his  pen  again,  as  a  short-hand  writer, 
after  he  had  been  privileged  to  report 
this  consummate  effort  of  Webster's. 

I  have  said  that  Webster  was  called 
on  to  make  this  speech  at  short  notice. 
A  single  night  was,  if  I  remember  right, 
all  that  he  had  for  immediate  prepara- 
tion for  the  first  day's  effort,  and  one 
other  night  for  that  of  the  second  day. 
He  could  have  made  but  few  notes,  and 
the  Brief  which  has  been  published — a 
very  short  one — may  have  been  all  that 
he  committed  to  writing.  Before  going 
to  the  Senate  Chamber  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  first  day  he  told  Mr.  Ever- 
ett that  as  to  the  defence  of  the  Con- 
stitution he  had  no  misgivings,  that 
he  was  always  ready  for  that  ;  and  that 
his  only  anxiety  was  in  regard  to  the 
personal  and  sectional  parts  of  Colo- 
nel Hayne's  attack.  As  he  entered  the 
Senate  Chamber,  John  M.  Clayton,  the 
senator  from  Delaware,  said  to  him, 
"  Webster,  are  you  primed  and  loaded  ?  " 
"  Seven  fingers,"  was  his  only  reply, 
with  a  gesture  as  if  pointing  to  a  gun- 
barrel.  He  spoke  under  great  excite- 
ment, and  with  almost  an  air  of  inspira- 
tion. Of  his  emotions  he  said  himself, 
not  long  afterward,  "  I  felt  as  if  every- 
thing I  had  ever  seen  or  read  or  heard 
was  floating  before  me  in  one  grand 
panorama,  and  I  had  little  else  to  do 
than  to  reach  up  and  cull  a  thunder- 
bolt and  hurl  it  at  him." 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Webster 
had  contemplated,  some  years  before, 
that  such  an  occasion  would  occur,  and 
had  considered  how  he  should  meet  it. 


At  a  i:>revious  session  of  Congi'ess  a  vio- 
lent attack  had  been  made  on  New  Eng- 
land, in  connection  with  the  tarili'  and 
the  Constitution,  by  Colonel  Hayne  or 
some  other  senator,  and  Webster  re- 
solved at  once  to  reply  to  it.  But  a 
Presidential  election  was  then  approach- 
ing, John  Quincy  Adams  being  a  can- 
didate ;  and  it  was  feared  that  a  sec- 
tional controversy  in  the  Senate  at  that 
time  might  impair  the  chances  of  ^Ir. 
Adams's  success.  Webster  was  accord- 
ingly persuaded  to  forbear,  and  to  post- 
pone any  reply  until  another  time.  It 
may  well  be  that  he  pondered  the  sub- 
ject deeply  in  the  meantime,  and  made 
the  Constitution  a  fresh  subject  of 
study.  But  the  occasion  came  at  last 
unexpectedly,  and  uj)on  a  Resolution 
which  would  least  be  supposed  likely  to 
create  it. 

It  is,  indeed,  among  the  curiosities  of 
parliamentary  eloquence,  if  not  of  gen- 
eral literature,  that  a  Resolution,  moved 
by  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Foote,  a  Democratic 
senator  of  no  great  distinction  from 
Connecticut,  on  the  subject  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  the  Surveyor-General — 
and  which,  I  believe,  was  never  disposed 
of  or  acted  on  at  all — should  have  been 
the  ostensible  theme  of  that  great  de- 
bate. Webster  had  made  an  admirable 
speech  on  the  Resolution  six  or  seven 
days  before,  and  might  well  have  been 
thought  to  have  exhausted  the  topic,  so 
far  as  he  and  the  public  lands  were  con- 
cerned. But  that  sj^eech  had  opened 
him  to  assault,  when  it  may  have  been 
imagined  that  he  had  no  more  ammu- 
nition. The  assault  came,  and  roused 
him  to  the  supreme  efibrt  of  his  life. 

The  account  w^hich  I  have  thus  given 
of  the  speech  as  delivered,  and  of  the 
speech  as  we  now  have  it  in  print,  re- 
calls the  saying  of  some  great  English 
orator — I  believe  it  was  Charles  James 
Fox — that  for  complete  and  permanent 
success  in  eloquence  on  a  great  occasion 
a  man  should  have  two  speeches — one 
a  speech  for  delivery,  and  another  a 
speech  for  publication.  When  told  that 
a  speech  read  well,  he  always  replied, 
"  Then  it  was  a  bad  speech."  Webster 
may  be  said  to  have  fulfilled  Fox's  idea 
— if  it  were  Fox's — in  the  tw^ofold  tri- 
umph of  his  reply  to  Hayne.    Upon  the 
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spur  of  the  moment  and  under  the  im- 
pulse of  a  great  exigency,  he  made  a 
speech  which  in  its  power  and  inipres- 
siveness,  as  delivered,  was  unsurpassed, 
if  ever  equalled,  in  Parliamentary  or 
Congressional  annals.  And  then,  with 
tlie  aid  of  Mr.  Gales's  short-hand  notes 
and  of  his  own  memory,  and  of  the 
memory  and  counsel  of  friends  who 
heard  it,  he  prepared  the  speech  for 
publication  in  a  manner  to  command 
the  admiration  of  all  wdio  shall  read  it 
to  the  latest  generations.  Let  me  not 
seem  to  imply  that  the  speech  as  deliv- 
ered and  the  speech  as  printed  were  two 
speeches.  They  were  substantially  one 
and  the  same.  The  one  great  speech 
was  made  in  the  Senate,  producing  an 
overwhelming  effect.  The  corrections  of 
the  report,  and  the  changes  of  form  or 
phraseology,  by  which  it  was  perfect- 
ed for  the  press,  impair  not  a  whit  the 
unique  grandeur  of  the  effort.  No  such 
thing  could  ever  happen  in  these  days, 
because  there  are  now  stenographic  re- 
porters w^ho  take  down  every  word 
which  falls  from  the  lips  of  a  speaker, 
just  as  it  falls  and  just  when  it  falls, 
and  the  speech  goes  into  the  newspa- 
pers irrevocably  without  a  day's  delay. 

It  is  a  striking  coincidence  that  a 
similar  though  much  longer  interval 
had  once  before  occurred  between  the 
dehvery  and  the  formal  publication  of 
another  of  Webster's  most  celebrated 
efforts.  His  famous  Plymouth  oration, 
which  was  delivered  on  December  22, 

1820,  was  not  forthcoming  in  a  pam- 
phlet form,  or,  I  believe,  in  any  form, 
until  the  following  autumn.  Nearly  a 
year,  indeed,  seems  to  have  elapsed  be- 
fore it  was  in  a  condition  to  be  sent 
to  his  friends  and  read  by  the  public. 
The  date  of  John  Adams's  note  to  him, 
acknowledging  a  copy  of  it  with  so 
memorable  a  compliment,  was  Decem- 
ber 23,  1821  ;  and  that  of  Chancellor 
Kent  bore  date  December  29,  1821. 

I  was  too  young  to  go  to  Plymouth 
in  1820.  But  though  I  did  not  hear 
that  grand  discourse,  I  was  in  the  way 
of  hearing  of  it,  and  I  well  remember 
the  copy  which  Webster  sent  to  my 
mother   in    the    autumn    or   winter   of 

1821.  Of  course,  as  a  schoolboy,  I  could 
have   known   nothing   of   the    circum- 


stances which  prevented  an  earlier  pub- 
lication of  this  oration  ;  nor  do  I  re- 
member having  ever  heard  any  expla- 
nation of  the  long  delay.  But  I  have 
conjectures  of  my  own,  long  ago  con- 
ceived, which  I  set  down  here  for  what 
they  may  be  worth. 

The  Convention  for  amending  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts  was  in 
session  during  the  autumn  and  a  part 
of  the  winter  of  1820-21.  I  remember 
climbing  up  into  the  gallery  and  see- 
ing John  Adams  on  the  platform  with 
the  President  of  the  Convention.  Web- 
ster was  a  member  of  this  Convention, 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  its  delibera- 
tions and  debates.  One  of  the  sub- 
jects which  he  discussed  with  great 
power  was  the  Property  Basis,  as  it 
was  called,  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate. 
His  reply  to  Levi  Lincoln  on  this  ques- 
tion was  almost  as  memorable  as  his 
reply  to  Hayne  ten  years  afterward. 
The  whole  town  rang  with  the  elo- 
quence of  Webster  on  that  occasion. 
Now,  this  speech  was  made  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1820,  only  one  week  before 
the  great  oration  at  Plymouth,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  speech  was 
taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  topic  which  formed  one 
of  the  main  staples  of  the  Plymouth 
oration ;  namel}",  Property  as  the  basis 
of  Government.  I  have  always  thought 
that  Webster,  when  he  came  to  prepare 
the  Plymouth  oration  for  the  press, 
found  that  he  had  discussed  the  same 
question  substantially  twice  over,  and 
that  the  speech  in  the  Convention, 
which  was  soon  published,  contained 
so  much  of  what  he  afterward  said  at 
Plymouth,  that  he  could  not  do  himself 
justice  without  a  careful  revision  of 
the  oration,  and  without  allowing  a 
sufficient  interval  to  prevent  the  two 
efforts,  as  originally  made,  from  being 
the  subject  of  too  close  a  comparison. 
I  have  never  collated  the  two  produc- 
tions with  a  view  of  finding  a  corrob- 
oration of  this  theory.  Indeed,  Web- 
ster, in  his  revision,  would  have  hardly 
left  room  for  such  a  corroboration  ; 
but  the  fact  of  the  long  interval  be- 
tween the  delivery  and  publication  of 
the  Plymouth  oration  remains  to  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  or  some  other  way. 
Perhaps  his  engagements  at  the  bar  or 
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in  the  forum,  or  the  state  of  his  health, 
may  have  occasioned  the  delay. 

Before  turning  to  some  other  illus- 
trations of  Webster's  methods  and 
habits  as  an  orator,  I  am  tempted  to 
mention  a  somewhat  striking  circum- 
stance in  connection  with  his  powerful 
speech  (to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded) against  changing  the  Property 
basis  of  the  Massachusetts  Senate. 
Few  triumphs  of  his  were  more  not- 
able. But  less  than  twenty  years  after- 
ward, while  I  was  sitting  in  the  Speaker's 
chair  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Webster's  card 
was  brought  in  to  me  by  the  sergeant- 
at-arms,  and  he  presently  appeared 
personally,  and  took  a  seat  at  my  side. 
He  was  then  a  senator  in  Congress, 
and  had  come  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  Legislature  which  had  elected  him. 
It  happened  that  Mr.  Hinckley,  of  Barn- 
stable, a  very  pronounced  Democrat 
of  that  da}^,  was  making  a  violent 
speech  against  the  Property  Basis  of 
the  Senate,  for  the  change  of  which  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  was  at 
that  moment  pending.  Webster,  it 
may  be  imagined,  looked  sterner  and 
more  solemn  than  ever,  as  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  and  listen  to  the  same 
arguments  which  he  was  thought  to 
have  demolished  forever  in  the  Conven- 
tion of  1820.  But  the  Barnstable 
Democrat  was  only  moved  to  greater 
eifort  by  the  presence  of  Webster,  and 
the  amendment  was  actually  adopted 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  before  he  had  left 
the  chamber  ! 

I  turn  next  to  some  other  illustra- 
tions of  Mr.  Webster's  habits  of  prepa- 
ration and  publication,  which  exhibit 
him  in  very  diifereut  aspects. 

On  January  27,  1848,  Webster 
made  an  argument  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Rhode  Island  government — a  case 
arising  out  of  what  has  been  known  as 
the  Dorr  Rebellion.  It  happened  that 
Mr.  Justice  McLean  dined  with  me  on 
the  day  after  this  argument,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  he  said  to 
me  :  "  Winthrop,  your  great  friend 
Webster  made  one  of  his  grandest  ef- 
forts yesterday.  I  have  never  heard 
him  when  he  was  more  powerful."     "I 


am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  I  replied,  "  but 
I  do  not  quite  understand  it ;  for  when 
I  saw  him  the  very  day  before,  he  had 
just  arrived  at  GadslDy's  Hotel,  and 
seemed  wearied  and  worried,  and  was 
evidently  in  very  bad  spirits  about  the 
argument  he  was  to  make  the  next  day." 
"  Well,"  said  Judge  McLean,  "  he  has 
rarely,  if  ever,  done  a  greater  thing," 

A  day  or  two  afterward  I  took  pains 
to  see  Webster  again  and  tell  him  what 
McLean  had  said,  and  I  then  added, 
"  Do  tell  me  the  mj^stery  of  such  a  tri- 
umph under  such  discouragements." 
"  Oh,  sit  down  here,"  said  Webster,  "  and 
I  will  tell  you  all  about  it.  You  remem- 
ber that  you  called  to  see  me  just  after 
I  had  arrived  from  Boston,  and  you  may 
not  have  forgotten  that  I  mentioned  that 
I  had  been  up  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  had  found,  to  my  consternation, 
that  the  Rhode  Island  case  was  in  prog- 
ress, and  indeed  that  the  counsel  to 
whom  I  was  to  reply  w^as  just  finishing 
his  argument.  Fortunatel}^,  only  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  was  left  before  the  court's 
regular  hour  of  adjournment,  and  I  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  their  Honors,  out  of 
regard  to  my  detention  by  a  storm  on 
the  road,  to  adjourn  at  once,  and  leave 
me  to  begin  my  reply  the  next  day. 
Well,  on  coming  back  to  the  hotel  here, 
some  pleasant  gentlemen  persuaded  me 
to  dine  wdth  them  and  kej^t  me  a  good 
while  at  the  table.  When  I  escaped 
from  them  you  called,  and  as  you  went 
away  Choate  came  in.  He  was  associ- 
ated with  me  in  this  Rhode  Island  case, 
and  spent  an  hour  with  me,  telling  me 
all  about  the  arguments  of  our  oppo- 
nents, and  giving  me  a  full  idea  of  the 
case  as  it  stood.  And  when  Choate  left 
me  I  was  tired  out,  and  went  at  once  to 
bed."  I  could  hardly  help  laughing,  as 
I  replied,  "But  all  this  does  not  explain 
the  great  speech  which  you  made  the 
next  morning."  "  No,"  said  Webster, 
"  but  before  I  went  to  sleep  I  ordered 
the  servant  to  have  a  fire  kindled  in  my 
parlor  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
candles  lighted  on  my  table.  Before 
half-past  two  I  was  at  work,  and  before 
breakfast  I  was  ready  for  anybody  !  " 

That  was  the  preparation  for  one  of 
Webster's  great  arguments  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  argument  may  be 
found  in  his  published  volumes,  and  it 
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justifies  all  that  Judge  McLean  said  of 
it.  The  preparation  was  very  much 
like  that  for  his  reply  to  Hayne,  as  de- 
livered. But  Webster  was  now  eigh- 
teen years  older,  and  was  within  a  few 
years  of  his  death.  It  must  have  re- 
quired no  little  courage  and  self-confi- 
dence in  him  to  seat  himself  at  his  ta- 
ble at  half-past  two  o'clock  of  a  cold 
winter  morning,  to  prepare  for  such  an 
effort ;  and  the  result  proves  what  great 
things  he  could  accomplish  under  the 
spur  of  necessity,  at  the  shortest  notice. 
The  early  morning,  indeed,  was  his 
favorite  time  for  hard  work.  Some  of 
his  most  elaborate  letters  to  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  at  the  time  of  the  Ashburton 
Treaty,  were  well  known  to  have  been 
written  at  a  heat  before  breakfast. 

But  I  turn  to  other  illustrations  of 
his  habits  as  a  speaker.  Webster  once 
said  to  me,  not  long  after  I  entered  Con- 
gress in  1840  :  "  Winthrop,  if  I  were  as 
young  as  you  are,  and  just  beginning 
my  Congressional  career,  I  would  adopt 
a  different  course  from  that  which  we 
are  all  pursuing  in  regard  to  speeches. 
I  have  lost  my  faith  in  long,  labored 
efforts,  to  be  printed  a  week  after  their 
delivery,  and  to  be  scattered  over  the 
country  in  pamphlets  which  nobody  ever 
reads.  I  would  speak  short  and  often. 
I  would  take  some  part  in  every  impor- 
tant discussion,  and  I  would  prepare 
every  word  which  I  proposed  to  say,  and 
write  it  out  beforehand,  so  as  to  give  a 
copy  to  the  reporters  the  moment  I  sat 
down.  In  this  way  the  next  morning's 
paper  would  let  my  constituents  and  the 
country  see  and  read  precisely  what  I 
had  said." 

Now,  Webster  had  himself  tried  this 
mode  of  proceeding  some  years  before 
his  advice  to  me.  During  the  protracted 
debates  on  the  Removal  of  the  Deposits 
in  1833  and  1834,  he  went  up  to  the 
Senate  Chamber  morning  after  morn- 
ing for  several  weeks  together,  with  me- 
morials, petitions,  and  protests  on  the 
subject,  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
from  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
be  presented  to  Congress.  Each  me- 
morial submitted  its  own  view  of  the  act 
of  the  Administration  complained  of, 
while  the  place  from  which  it  came  sug- 
gested the  peculiar  interest  which  the 


signers  had  in  the  question.  Webster 
was  accustomed  at  this  time  to  prepare 
short  speeches  for  each  memorial,  and, 
after  delivering  them,  to  hand  them  at 
once  to  the  rej^orters  for  the  next  morn- 
ing's Intelligencer.  One  morning  as  he 
entered  the  Senate  Chamber,  with  one 
of  these  memorials  and  one  of  these 
short  speeches,  John  M.  Clayton,  the 
Delaware  senator,  said  to  him  :  "  Web- 
ster, you  ought  to  have  been  here  earlier ! 
You  do  not  know  what  has  been  going 
on  this  morning.  Isaac  Hill  has  been 
making  a  violent  harangue  on  what  he 
calls  '  the  natural  hatred  of  the  poor  for 
the  rich.'  "  "  What's  that  you  say  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Webster,  "  '  the  natural  hatred 
of  the  poor  for  the  rich ! '  Did  he  say 
so — those  very  words  ?  "  "  Those  veiy 
words,"  replied  Clayton  ;  and  then  Web- 
ster went  to  his  seat.  Soon  it  came  to 
his  turn  to  present  his  memorial  ;  and 
in  doing  so,  after  a  few  words  in  regard 
to  the  place  from  which  it  came  and  the 
general  subject  to  which  it  related,  he 
launched  out  into  a  most  impassioned 
and  indignant  rebuke  of  the  attempt 
which  had  just  been  made  to  misrepre- 
sent the  true  relations  of  the  rich  and 
poor.  He  made  the  Senate  Chamber 
ring  with  the  scorn  which  he  poured 
out  upon  the  idea  of  there  being  any 
natural  hatred  between  them.  The  ve- 
hemence and  eloquence  of  his  denun- 
ciation of  this  abhorrent  doctrine  re- 
sounded through  the  Capitol.  Members 
of  the  other  House  crowded  into  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber  to  hear  him,  and  the  gal- 
leries, as  well  as  the  floor,  were  soon 
thronged.  After  he  had  concluded,  the 
report  that  Webster  had  made  one  of 
his  greatest  speeches  pervaded  the  city. 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  hotels 
were  vocal  with  his  reiterated  exclama- 
tions of  contempt  for  the  doctrine  and 
its  author,  and  the  National  Intelligen- 
cer of  the  next  morning  was  impatient- 
ly awaited  for  the  detailed  report  of  the 
speech. 

But  the  Intelligencer  of  the  next 
morning  contained  no  such  matter.  It 
represented  Mr.  Webster  as  having  pre- 
sented a  memorial,  and  as  having  ac- 
companied it  with  some  plain,  sensible, 
forcible  remarks  on  its  subject  and  its 
source  ;  but  not  a  word  or  a  syllable 
was  there  about  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
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or  about  any  hatred  or  any  love  be- 
tween tliem.  It  seemed  that  Webster, 
on  sitting  down  after  this  entirely  im- 
promptu effort,  had  handed  to  the  re- 
porter the  little  i:)repared  speech,  which, 
ag-reeably  to  his  subsequent  advice  to 
me,  he  had  written  out  beforehand  to 
go  into  the  newspapers  with  the  memo- 
rial, and  nothing  but  rumor  remained 
of  that  memorable  and  masterly  utter- 
ance. Most  happily,  however,  with  the 
aid  of  some  short-hand  notes  which  had 
been  taken  by  others,  and  of  his  own 
memory  and  that  of  his  friends,  the 
speech  was  substantially  recalled  and 
forthcoming  at  an  early  day,  and  may 
now  be  read  in  his  printed  volumes. 
In  the  recently  published  single  vol- 
ume of  "  Webster's  Great  Speeches,"  it 
will  be  found  at  page  359,  under  the 
title  of  "  The  Natural  Hatred  of  the 
Poor  to  the  Rich,"  from  a  speech  deliv- 
ered on  January  31,  1834. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  I  remem- 
ber hearing  Webster  deliver  a  speech 
fully  written  out,  Avith  the  copy  in  his 
hand,  was  at  Faneuil  Hall,  in  1832,  at 
the  meeting  called  to  sustain  the  Nulli- 
fication Proclamation  of  General  Jack- 
son The  speech  was  not  a  long  one, 
but  the  occasion  was  a  critical  one  for 
Mr.  Webster,  who  w^as  a  strong  anti- 
Jackson  man,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
stronger  friend  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union.  He  evidently  had  resolved  to 
guard  himself  against  being  betrayed 
by  the  excitement  of  the  moment  into 
any  equivocal  expressions.  He  had 
carefully  pondered  words  and  phrases 
as  well  as  thoughts  and  principles,  and 
had  resolved  to  stick  to  his  text.  This 
speech  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix 
to  Mr.  George  Ticknor  Curtis's  excel- 
lent "  Life  of  Webster."  It  happened 
that  Harrison  Gray  Otis  made  a  speech 
on  the  same  occasion,  and  said  much 
about  the  famous  Hartford  Convention, 
greatly  to  Mr.  Webster's  annoyance, 
who  told  me,  on  returning  to  his  office, 
where  I  was  in  the  way  of  meeting  him, 
that  he  would  never  again  trust  him- 
self on  the  same  platform  with  Otis, 
"who  always  insisted  on  lugging  in 
that  odious  Convention."  "Harrison 
Gray  Otis  and  the  Hartford  Conven- 
tion," he  exclaimed,  "  are  as  insepara- 


ble as  those  Siamese  twins  which  are 
now  on  exhibition  at  the  Museum." 

Webster  was  often,  as  we  have  seen, 
roused  to  great  utterances  on  the  spur 
of  the  instant  by  some  immediate  prov- 
ocation, and  no  one  could  do  grander 
things  without  preparation  of  any  sort. 
He  had  really  no  methods  or  habits  of 
preparation.  Sometimes  he  wrote  out 
before  speaking.  Sometimes  he  wrote 
out  elaborately  after  speaking.  Some- 
times he  had  a  long  time  for  prepara- 
tion ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  Hayne  case, 
a  very  short  time.  One  of  his  grandest 
orations — perhaps  the  grandest  of  all — 
was  the  Eulogy  on  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
son. They  died  in  1826,  on  the  4th  of 
July.  A  week  elapsed  before  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  to  deliver  the 
Eulogy.  It  w^as  delivered  on  the  2d  of 
August.  Three  weeks  of  midsummer 
heat  w^as  all  he  had  for  that  magnificent 
discourse.  But  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  his  habit  was  always  to  make  prep- 
aration for  his  efforts  wiien  there  was 
opportunity  for  doing  so.  Some  one  is 
said  to  have  asked  him  once  w^hether 
that  splendid  passage  about  the  British 
power  and  her  drumbeat,  in  his  speech 
in  the  Senate  on  "  The  President's  Pro- 
test," was  an  impromptu,  struck  out  in 
the  heat  of  debate.  "  An  improm^jtu  !  " 
said  he,  almost  scornfully,  "  why,  that 
idea  first  occurred  to  me  twenty  years 
before,  while  I  was  standing  on  the 
Heights  of  Abraham,  and  I  have  been 
trying  to  work  it  into  shape  ever  since. 
But  I  never  succeeded  to  my  satisfac- 
tion until  now !  " 

I  once  happened  to  witness  the  work- 
ing of  Webster's  mind  under  somewhat 
peculiar  circumstances.  It  was  in  Oc- 
tober, 1840,  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Harrison  convention  on  Bunker  Hill. 
I  was  the  chairman  of  the  Whig  State 
Central  Committee  at  that  time,  and 
Webster  was  to  preside  at  the  mass 
meeting.  He  was  to  open  the  proceed- 
ings with  a  prepared  address  to  the 
people,  to  be  signed  and  read  by  him 
as  president  of  the  Whig  convention. 
Franklin  Dexter,  w^ho  was  to  be  the 
chief  marshal  of  the  procession,  and  I 
as  chairman  of  the  committee,  w^ere 
made  responsible  for  seeing  that  Web- 
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ster  and  the  address  were  forthcoming. 
Webster  was  at  Marshfiehl  for  some 
weeks  previously,  and  we  could  got  no 
satisfactory  answers  to  our  letters  on 
the  subject.  Dexter  was  in  despair, 
and  I  nearly  so.  I  sent  him  down  at 
last  a  rough  draft  of  a  brief  address  of 
my  own,  hoping  that  it  would  stimulate 
him  to  prepare  something  worthier  of 
his  signature.  In  return  he  sent  us  a 
few  sheets  of  rather  feeble  matter, 
which  he  submitted  to  our  considera- 
tion and  emendation.  I  was  obliged  to 
write  him  that  Mr.  Dexter  and  I  were 
not  content,  and  to  beg  him  to  prepare 
a  more  vigorous  paper.  No  answer 
came  for  some  days,  and  then  I  received 
only  a  summons  to  meet  him  at  the 
United  States  Hotel  in  Boston  at  one 
o'clock  on  the  day  before  the  conven- 
tion was  to  be  held.  We  were  all  ex- 
cessively busy  that  day  in  receiving 
and  entertaining  the  delegates  from  a 
distance,  but  I  was  punctually  at  the 
hotel,  while  some  detention  made  Web- 
ster an  hour  late.  "  And  now,"  said 
he,  "  I  understand  that  you  and  Mr. 
Dexter  do  not  think  my  address  fit  for 
the  occasion  to-morrow."  "Well,"  I  re- 
plied, "  we  have  hardly  put  it  so  strong 
as  that ;  but  we  do  think  that  there  will 
be  great  expectations,  and  that  j^ou  can 
do  something  more  spirited  and  strik- 
ing to  meet  them."  "  Spirited  and 
striking  !  If  you  think  I  am  going  to 
put  my  name  to  any  mere  caucus  com- 
monplaces or  Faneuil  Hall  flourishes, 
you  and  Mr.  Dexter  are  much  mis- 
taken." "Very  well,  sir,  we  are  con- 
tent, if  you  are  ;  let  it  stand  as  it  is.  It 
will  be  known  as  yours,  and  yours  will 
be  the  responsibility."  "Where  is  my 
draft?"  "I  have  it  here  with  me." 
"Will  you  be  good  enough  to  read  it 
aloud,  that  we  may  hear  how  it  sounds 
and  see  what's  the  matter  with  it?"  So 
I  read  the  paper  aloud,  page  by  page, 
or  rather  paragraph  after  paragraph, 
while  Webster  began  tramping  the 
floor.  I  ventured  from  time  to  time  to 
suggest  changes,  omissions,  and  addi- 
tions, most  of  which  he  readily  accepted. 
Now  and  then  he  became  irritated,  as 
when  I  criticised  his  use  of  the  word 
"  deprecate "  in  reference  to  a  past 
event.  "Why,  what  would  you  have?'* 
"  Is  not  '  deplore '  more  proper  for  what 


is  past  2^raying  against  ?  "  "  Well,  de- 
plore, deplore — proceed."  But  his  in- 
creasing irritation  made  the  sparks  fly 
faster  and  thicker,  and  again  and  again 
he  stopped  short  while  he  thought  out 
and  then  dictated  some  glowing  sen- 
tence. We  came  at  length  to  a  passage 
relating  to  the  original  incorporation  of 
the  United  States  Bank,  when  I  re- 
minded Webster  of  a  then  recent  re- 
mark of  President  Van  Buren,  in  one  of 
his  Messages,  in  regard  to  corrupt  in- 
fluences brought  to  bear  uj^on  Washing- 
ton in  securing  his  signature  to  the 
charter.  At  this  he  fired  up  at  the  in- 
stant :  "  Did  Van  Buren  say  that  ? 
Take  your  pen,  if  you  please,  and  let 
me  dictate  a  thought  or  two,  while  I 
walk  the  room."  Accordingly  I  took 
the  pen  lying  on  the  table,  and  wrote 
down  for  him  the  following  words : 

"There  is  yet  another  subject  of  com- 
plaint to  which  we  feel  bound  to  advert 
by  our  veneration  for  the  illustrious 
dead,  by  our  respect  for  truth,  by  our 
love  for  the  honor  of  our  country,  and 
by  our  own  wounded  pride  as  American 
citizens.  We  feel  that  the  country  has 
been  dishonored,  and  we  desire  to  free 
ourselves  from  all  imputation  of  ac- 
quiescence in  the  parricidal  act.  The 
late  President,  in  a  communication  to 
Congress,  more  than  intimates  that 
some  of  the  earliest  and  most  important 
measures  of  Washington's  administra- 
tion were  the  offspring  of  personal  mo- 
tives and  private  interests.  His  succes- 
sor has  repeated  and  extended  this 
accusation,  and  given  to  it,  we  are 
compelled  to  say,  a  greater  degree  of 
offensiveness  and  grossness.  No  man, 
with  an  American  heart  in  his  bosom, 
can  endure  this  without  feeling  the 
deepest  humiliation  as  well  as  the  most 
burning  scorn.  The  fame  of  Washing- 
ton and  his  immediate  associates  is  one 
of  the  richest  treasures  of  the  country. 
His  is  the  name  which  an  American 
may  utter  with  pride  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  and  which,  wherever  uttered,  is 
shouted  to  the  skies  by  the  voices  of  all 
true  lovers  of  human  libert}'.  Imputa- 
tions which  assail  his  measures  so  rude- 
ly, while  they  are  abominable  violations 
of  the  truth  of  history,  are  an  insult 
to  the  country  and  an  offence  against 
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the  moral  sentiments  of  civilized  man- 
kind. Miserable,  miserable  indeed,  must 
be  that  cause  which  cannot  support 
its  party  predominance,  its  ruinous 
schemes,  and  senseless  experiments 
without  thus  attempting  to  poison  the 
fountains  of  tnith,  and  prove  the  gov- 
ernment of  our  country  disgracefully 
corrupt,  even  in  its  very  cradle.  Our 
hearts  would  sink  within  us,  if  we  be- 
lieved that  such  efforts  could  succeed  ; 
but  they  must  be  impotent.  Neither 
the  recent  nor  the  present  President 
was  born  to  cast  a  shade  on  the  char- 
acter of  Washington  or  his  associates. 
The  destiny  of  both  has  been  rather  to 
illustrate,  by  contrast,  that  wisdom  and 
those  virtues  which  they  have  not  imi- 
tated, and  to  hurl  blows  which  the  affec- 
tionate veneration  of  American  citizens, 
and  the  general  justice  of  the  civilized 
world,  will  render  harmless  to  others 
and  powerful  only  in  their  recoil  upon 
themselves.  If  this  language  be  strong, 
so  also  is  that  feeling  of  indignation 
which  suggested  it ;  and  on  an  occasion 
like  this  we  could  not  leave  this  conse- 
crated spot  without  the  consciousness 
of  having  omitted  an  indispensable 
duty  had  we  not  given  utterance  to  the 
fulness  of  our  hearts,  and  marked  with 
our  severest  rebuke  and  most  thorough 
reprobation  and  scorn  a  labored  effort 
to  fix  a  deep  and  enduring  stain  on  the 
early  history  of  the  government." 

Webster  paced  the  room  and  poured 
out  these  memorable  words  just  as  I 
have  written  them  now,  and  as  fast  as  I 
could  write  them  then.  Indeed,  I 
could  hardly  hold  my  pen  steady,  as 
they  came  blazing  from  his  lips  under 
the  immediate  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment. He  was  thoroughly  roused  and 
inflamed,  and  I  had  the  full  impression 
of  the  action  of  his  mind  when  at  a 
white  heat.  That  passage  was  the  mak- 
ing of  the  address.  "  Will  that  do  ?  " 
said  he.  "Will  the  address  do  now?" 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  assured  him 
that  I  was  perfectly  satisfied.  Mr. 
Healy,  his  office  assistant  or  partner, 
then  came  in  and  copied  other  parts  of 
the  address  after  I  had  left  him. 

But  before  I  had  reached  the  door, 
he  called  on  me  to  stop  a  few  minutes 
longer.     "Bead  me  now  the  last  page 


or  two  of  the  little  draft  of  your  own 
which  you  sent  to  me  at  Marshfield,  for 
I  think  that  will  be  the  best  conclusion 
of  the  whole  matter."  I  read  it  to  him 
accordingly,  and  he  adopted  all  of  it 
except  one  paragraph,  and  "  thereby 
hangs  a  tale." 

The  paragraph  to  which  he  objected 
was  one  complimentary  to  John  Tyler, 
of  Virginia,  the  Whig  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  on  the  ticket  with  Gen- 
eral Harrison.  When  I  came  to  that 
he  said  at  once,  "  Stop  there  !  not  a 
word  about  John  Tyler  —  not  a  word  ! 
The  nomination  ought  never  to  have 
been  made.  I  have  no  confidence  in 
him,  and  I  will  not  sign  any  address 
which  expresses  confidence  in  him." 
"  But  he  is  our  candidate,  sir,"  I  re- 
plied ;  "  the  song  runs  '  Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler  too,' you  know."  "I  don't  care 
what  the  song  saj's,  or  what  anybody 
may  say.  I  shall  not  indorse  John 
Tyler.  Strike  out  every  word,  every 
word  relating  to  him  ! "  "  But,  sir,  an 
entire  omission  of  the  name  of  one  of 
the  Whig  candidates  will  occasion  great 
remark.  Let  me  at  least  put  it  in  par- 
enthetically, coupling  it  with  Harrison 
as  the  two  candidates  to  be  supported." 
"  Well,  if  you  can  put  his  name  in,  so 
as  to  imply  no  confidence  in  its  owner, 
you  may  do  so  ;  but  I  shall  sign  noth- 
ing which  approves  that  nomination." 
And  so  I  arranged  the  paragraph  ac- 
cordingly, as  it  is  printed. 

The  subsequent  relations  of  Webster 
with  Tyler,  after  Harrison's  death  and 
Tyler's  becoming  President,  render  this 
incident  somewhat  amusing,  to  say  the 
least.  It  was  as  Tyler's  Secretary  of 
State  that  he  won  the  proud  distinction 
of  negotiating  the  Ashburton  Treaty, 
and  settling  the  long-vexed  question  of 
our  Northeastern  boundary.  He  re- 
mained in  Tyler's  Cabinet  w^hen  all 
his  colleagues  left  him,  and  the  country 
had  reason  to  rejoice  in  his  doing  so. 

A  word,  before  closing  this  paper,  on 
Webster's  style  and  delivery.  I  have 
heard  him  often,  and  speak  from  per- 
sonal impressions.  I  was  at  Bunker 
Hill  in  1825  when  he  delivered  the  Ora- 
tion on  the  laying  of  the  Comer-stone 
of  the  Monument.  I  heard  his  Eulogy 
on   Adams  and  Jefferson  in  1826.      I 
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drove  to  Salem,  and  heard  his  famous 
aroument  in  the  Knapp  Case.  I  heard 
him  in  the  Tuttle  Hubbard  Case  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 
against  the  celebrated  orator  William 
Wirt,  of  Baltimore  ;  and  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  against  the 
no  less  celebrated  counsellor  of  Phila- 
delpliia,  Horace  Binney,  in  the  Girard 
College  Case.  I  heard  most  of  his 
speeches  in  the  United  States  Senate 
while  I  was  in  Congress  with  him,  in- 
cluding his  famous  7th  of  March  speech 
in  1850  ;  and  I  have  heard  him,  and 
spoken  after  him,  on  numerous  occa- 
sions at  Faneuil  Hall  and  elsewhere. 
My  testimony,  therefore,  such  as  it  is, 
may  well  be  called  personal. 

I  may  say  at  the  outset  that  he  had 
none  of  the  arts  or  tricks  of  rhetoric. 
He  never  studied  gesticulation,  and  did 
not  use  much  of  it.  There  was  a  pose 
about  him  when  he  rose  to  speak,  like 
that  of  the  incomparable  statue  of  De- 
mosthenes in  the  Vatican,  or  like  that 
of  Paul  on  Mars  Hill  in  the  celebrated 
cartoon  of  Baphael.  His  grand  pres- 
ence and  noble  voice  rendered  every- 
thing he  said  impressive.  But  his 
eloquence  had  nothing  of  the  florid  sort. 
It  was  the  eloquence  of  clear,  cogent 
argument  and  of  occasional  deep  emo- 
tion, expressed  in  pure,  forcible,  Saxon 
words  —  sometimes  adorned  by  most 
felicitous  quotations,  and  sometimes  by 
magnificent  and  matchless  metaphors. 
In  almost  all  these  respects  he  was  very 
unlike  Everett,  and  still  more  unlike 
Choate. 

Of  Edward  Everett's  eloquence  — 
consummate  of  its  kind  —  delivery,  de- 
scription, narration  and  illustration,  his- 
torical incident  and  classical  allusion, 
were  the  most  notable  and  noteworthy 
features.  "It  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  of  him  " — if  I  may  borrow  from  my 
own  tribute  to  him  at  Faneuil  Hall  a 
day  or  two  after  his  death  —  ''it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  of  him  that  he 
established  a  new  standard  of  American 
eloquence  ;  that  he  was  the  founder  of 
a  new  school  of  occasional  oratory,  of 
which  he  was  at  once  the  acknowledged 
master  and  the  best  pupil,  and  in  which 
we  were  all  proud  to  sit  at  his  feet  as 
disciples."  Delivering  his  principal 
orations  avowedly  from  memory,  every 


sentence  and  every  gesture  were  studied 
to  produce  the  most  striking  effect. 
And  they  did  produce  it.  He  was  as 
dramatic  at  times  as  Kean  or  Macready, 
and  his  audiences  hung  with  rapture  on 
his  lij^s. 

Rufus  Choate,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
all  impetuosity — pouring  out  torrents 
of  exquisite  thought  and  brilliant  lan- 
guage in  utter  disregard  of  the  length  of 
his  sentences  or  the  vehemence  of  his 
gesticulation.  One  might  say  of  him,  as 
Cicero  said  of  Sca^vola,  "  Jurisperitorum 
eloquentissimus,  eloquentium  jurisper- 
itissimus."  He  was  certainly  the  most 
eloquent  of  our  jurists,  and  the  greatest 
jurist  of  our  orators. 

Daniel  Webster,  unlike  both,  was  all 
deliberation,  both  in  matter  and  in 
manner.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  ever 
occurred  to  him  what  gestures  he  should 
make,  or  that  he  ever  remembered  what 
gestures  he  had  made.  His  words 
seemed  to  flow  spontaneously  and  of- 
ten slowly,  whether  from  his  lips  or  his 
pen,  as  from  a  profound  and  exhaustless 
reservoir  of  thought.  Of  him  it  might 
be,  and  perhaps  often  has  been,  said  — 

"  Deep  on  his  front  engraven 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  care. 

His  look 

Drew  audience  and  attention  still  as  night." 

I  may  be  permitted  to  conclude  and 
sum  up  my  description  of  him  with  the 
words  I  used  at  the  dedication  of  his 
statue  in  Central  Park,  New  York,  in 
1876:  "Among  those  who  have  been 
celebrated  as  orators  or  public  speakers, 
in  our  own  day  or  in  other  days,  there 
have  been  many  diversities  of  gifts  and 
many  diversities  of  operations.  There 
have  been  those  who  were  listened  to 
wholly  for  their  intellectual  qualities, 
for  the  wit  or  the  wisdom,  the  learning 
or  the  philosophy,  which  characterized 
their  efforts.  There  have  been  those 
whose  main  attraction  was  a  curious 
felicity  and  facility  of  illustration  and 
description,  adorned  by  the  richest 
gems  which  could  be  gathered  by  his- 
torical research  or  classical  study. 
There  have  been  those  to  whom  the 
charms  of  manner  and  the  graces  of 
elocution  and  the  melody  of  voice  were 
the    all-sufficient    recommendations    to 
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attention    and    applause.      And    tliere  profound  and  weig-lity.     No  style  more 

have  been  those  who  owed  tlieir  succ^ess  terse  and  telling.    No  illustrations  more 

more  to  opi)ortunity  and  occasion,  to  vivid  and  clear-cut.     No  occasions  more 

some  stirring  theme  or  some  exciting  august    and    momentous.       No    voice 

emergency,  tlian  to  any  peculiar  attri-  more  deep  and  thrilling.     No  manner 

butes  of  their  own.     But  Webster  com-  more   impressive   and   admirable.     No 

bined  everything.     No  thoughts  more  presence  so  grand  and  majestic  as  his." 


ENDYMION. 

By  Sara  King  Wiley. 

AcKOss  the  deep  blue  of  the  summer  sky 

Slow  sweeps  the  silver  moon,  the  night  has  flown 
Beneath  the  forest  branches,  shadows  lie 

Black,  in  the  hollows  where  the  leaves  have  blown. 
Sudden  a  twig  snaps ;  from  the  wood's  dark  side 

Darts  forth  the  huntress,  heaving  is  her  breast, 
But  closed  her  firm  lips,  though  her  nostrils  wide 

Swell  with  her  panting  breath.     Her  eye's  unrest 
Notes  a  prone  form — the  wearied  stag,  perchance  ! 

She  plunges  through  the  grass  and  as  she  creeps 
Grasps  close  her  spear,  when  her  amazed  glance 

Falls  on  Endymion,  sighing  as  he  sleeps. 
His  bright  head  pillowed  on  his  bended  arm. 

His  chin  tipped  high  that  she  may  mark  the  curve 
Of  red  lij)s  and  long  lashes,  and  the  warm 

Glow  on  his  cheek  and  the  relaxed  nerve 
Of  that  brown  hand  dropped  on  his  moving  chest. 

She  stands  as  in  a  trance,  and  first  that  night 
Forgets  to  heed  the  sport  she  loves  the  best. 

With  all  her  senses  shrunken  into  sight. 
Unconsciously  her  hand  pressed  on  her  heart, 

As  flower  petals  quiver  in  the  wind 
Her  sweet  lips  tremble,  fallen  just  apart. 

She  bendeth  down  and  her  long  locks  unbind 
And  dropping  almost  sweep  the  sleeper's  face  ; 

Close  in  one  hand  the  soft  dark  mass  compressed 
She  clutches  carelessly  and  holds  in  place. 

Her  white  arms  crossing  then  upon  her  breast 
Lower  she  stoops,  and  on  his  brow  there  falls 

A  touch  like  brushing  leaves.     Wide  snap  his  eyes, 
And  in  the  stillness  hark !  the  chirping  calls 

Of  insects  in  the  grass.     Endymion  lies 
Deeming  the  whole  a  dream  ;  his  fixed  stare 

Brings  her  to  consciousness,  she  starts,  to  fly 
Into  the  forest  shade,  and  leaves  him  there 

In  half  waked  wonder  gazing  at  the  sky. 


Mr.  Lowell  seems  to  me  in  many  ways 
the  finest  personality  among  American  men 
of  letters.  Not  the  greatest  genius  (it  is  an 
old  platitude  that  the  man  who  consists  en- 
tirely in  his  genius  does  not  always  make 
the  finest  personality),  but  the  one  that  is 
ripest  without  loss  of  strength,  best  round- 
ed without,  loss  of  individuality,  most  real- 
ly vigorous  without  noise  or  gymnastics. 
There  is  a  passage  in  his  recently  published 
letters  where  he  speaks  of  the  power  of  the 
' '  quiet  old  giants" — *'  Homer,  Plato,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Cervantes,  Goethe  " — '*  patent 
unshiftable  ballast  that  keeps  earth  and  hu- 
man thought  trimmed  and  true  on  an  even 
keel."  Lowell  trimmed  his  ship  with  tliis 
kind  of  ballast,  but  used  it  as  a  means  to 
make  her  seaworthy  in  really  vigorous  voy- 
ages, not  to  keep  her  pleasurably  tranquil 
on  the  quiet  waters  of  dilettanteism.  In- 
deed, perhaps  his  finest  aspect  in  our  liter- 
ary history  is  not  his  innate  literary  power 
or  his  scholarship,  great  as  they  were,  but 
the  manner  of  his  application  of  them. 
His  traditions  and  surroundings  —  and  a 
part  of  his  temperament — made  the  usual 
temptation  of  the  scholar  peculiarly  great, 
to  be  a  looker-on  in  the  present  and  do  his 
living  in  the  past ;  but  he  never  treated 
even  the  best  traditions  of  literature  as  a 
sufficient  substitute  for  having  convictions 
of  one's  own,  or  accepted  a  full  knov.ledge 
of  past  human  progress  as  a  j^lenary  indul- 
gence for  standing  still  in  the  battles  of  his 
own  time.  As  he  himself  said  a  poet  should, 
he  "kept  measure  with  his  people  ;"' and 
from  the  Biglow  Papers  to  his  English 
addresses,  if  he  served  literature  first  he 
served  hardly  less  the  ideal  of  free  and 
high  national  aims  and  public  policy  which 
Vol.  XV.  -13 


he  more  than  once  formulated  in  very  no- 
ble words. 

When  to  all  this  was  added  the  personal 
charm  of  the  man,  which  no  one  ever  failed 
to  feel  who  knew  him  ever  so  little,  there 
was  no  one  to  whose  published  letters  we 
had  the  right  to  look  forward  with  more 
interest.  So  that  it  seems  almost  like  an 
audacity — and  if  it  had  anything  to  do  with 
one's  estimate  of  Mr.  Lowell  it  would  be  an 
ungracious  task — to  express  even  a  shade 
of  disappointment  with  the  two  volumes 
that  have  been  given  us.  Yet  this  is  what 
I  confess  I  have  felt,  and  what  it  seems  to 
me  more  loyal  to  our  belief  about  the  man 
— if  I  have  any  fellows  in  the  feeling— to 
express  than  to  set  down  as  of  necessity  a 
mistake.  The  personal  charm  is  there,  in 
the  highest  degree  ;  and  in  so  far  the  vol- 
umes would  be  a  welcome  addition  to  liter- 
ature in  any  case.  It  is  impossible  to  know, 
too,  just  what  material  existed  ;  and  criti- 
cism might  go  far  wrong  if  it  attributed  to 
the  editor  the  mistake  in  selection  of  imply- 
ing that  a  man  shows  most  of  himself  in 
those  letters  in  which  he  says  most  about 
himself  ;  but  I,  at  least,  cannot  leave  the 
book  without  the  impression  that  Mr.  Low- 
ell must  often  have  expressed  himself  more 
deeply  and  fully  in  his  correspondence  than 
these  letters — with  perhaps  a  dozen  fine 
exceptions — permit  us  to  see  ;  or  that  (quite 
as  probably)  he  was  a  man  who  let  his  work 
alone  show  his  depths,  and  in  his  letters 
allowed  himself,  even  with  his  closest  inti- 
mates, to  dwell  only  on  the  surface  of  his 
life.  In  non-essentials  these  letters  are,  of 
course,  unreserved  indeed,  and  those  who 
could  read  the  full  man  into  them  would 
wonder  at  any  sense  of  lack  ;  but  in  essen- 
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tials — with  tlie  exceptions  noticed — they  do 
not  canj  the  outside  reader  deep — certainly 
not  as  deep  as  any  of  those  of  his  works  in 
which,  as  Mr.  Norton  well  says,  he  ''made 
to  tlie  public  .  .  .  such  revelation  of 
his  inwaid  experiences  and  emotions  as  he 
alone  had  the  right  to  make,  and  such  as 
may  well  suffice  to  satisfy  all  legitimate 
interest  in  the  spiritual  development  of  the 
poet  and  in  the  nature  of  his  most  intimate 
and  sacred  human  relations."  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  not  the  least  of  depths  like  these 
is  for  the  reader  of  published  letters  ;  but 
there  is  a  plane  upon  which  we  may  meet, 
with  no  feeling  of  sacrilege,  with  a  writer 
whose  work  has  grown  to  be  a  part  of  our 
possession  and  who  has  passed  to  that  time 
when  publication  of  his  literary  legacy  is 
justified  at  all— and  it  is  upon  this  plane 
that  his  correspondence  sometimes  places 
us.  It  is  no  one's  fault,  doubtless,  if  these 
two  volumes  of  Mr.  Lowell's  letters  do  not 
quite  do  this,  as  it  seems  to  me  they  do  not. 
We  must  be  content  with  what  we  have  in 
this  addition  to  his  legacy ;  the  legacy  it- 
self is  enough. 


At  one  of  its  public  entertainments,  a  few 
months  since,  a  New  York  club  that  has 
literature  for  its  foremost  interest,  subdued 
the  men  of  letters  for  the  nonce  all  into  lis- 
teners and  gave  the  entertaining  over  solely 
to  musicians.  One  of  these,  a  well-known 
critic,  exercising  a  journalises  dexterity  in 
seizing  an  opjDortunity,  made  the  brief  ad- 
dress that  he  was  appointed  to  deliver,  a 
reproof  to  the  men  of  letters  for  their  indif- 
ference to  music.  He  recited  that  a  few 
evenings  before,  in  talk  with  a  well  know^n 
author,  there  fell  some  mention  of  this  very 
entertainment,  when  the  author  said,  "  Oh, 
yes,  a  musical  entertainment.  That  lets  me 
out."  This  remark,  the  speaker  contended, 
aptly  illustrated  the  attitude  toward  music 
of  authors  in  general. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  con- 
tention was  sound.  There  are  too  many  in- 
stances in  proof  to  successfully  gainsay  it. 
The  brothers  Goncourt  relate  that,  having 
once  confessed  to  Gautier  their  own  com- 
plete musical  infirmity,  which  rendered 
them  unable  to  relish  any  but  military 
music,  Gautier  cried  out,  "  Ah,  that  gives 
me  great  pleasure,  w^hat  you  say.  I  am 
like  you.     I  prefer  silence  to  music.     I  am 


simply  a  pretender,  having  once  lived  a  part 
of  my  life  with  a  cantatrice,  in  order  to  dis- 
criminate good  and  bad  music  ;  but  they 
are  absolutely  equal  to  me."  And  he  added  : 
"It  is  curious  likewise  that  all  the  writers 
of  the  time  are  so.  Balzac  execrated  it. 
Hugo  cannot  suffer  it.  Laraartine  . 
holds  it  in  horror." 

Here  is  a  j^retty  wide  departure  from  the 
days  when  literature  was  yet  all  poetry, 
and  poetry  was  only  minstrelsy.  Then  the 
literary  and  the  musical  office  united  in  one 
jjerson.  And  even  later,  when  the  poet's 
verses  had  come  to  be  recited  instead  of 
chanted  or  sung,  the  poet  still  trained  him- 
self carefully  in  music,  as  in  all  the  other 
graceful  arts  of  his  time.  But  neither  then 
nor  ever  was  the  man  of  letters  more  con- 
siderate of  self-culture  than  in  most  direc- 
tions he  is  just  now.  He  travels  into  the 
farthest  parts  of  the  earth ;  he  studies 
languages,  history,  science,  architecture, 
sculpture,  painting ;  he  pursues  his  art 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  liberality,  industry. 
It  is  grown  his  dogma  that  he  cannot  have 
too  diverse  sympathies,  too  various  a  knowl- 
edge ;  that  he  must  know,  must  feel,  life  in 
all  its  phases.  He  cannot  at  will  command 
the  musician's  ear.  But,  then,  neither  can 
he  at  will  command  the  sculptor's  or  the 
painter's  eye  ;  and,  w  hen  he  finds  this  want- 
ing to  him,  he  strives  to  remove  or  conceal 
the  defect  by  study.  While  confessing  his 
ignorance  of  music  almost  proudly,  you 
will  rarely  hear  him  confess  to  having  no 
relish  or  judgment  in  jDictures  or  statuary. 
In  them,  if  he  does  not,  he  will  very  often 
at  least  affect  to  know. 

It  can  hardly  be  that  the  followers  of  an 
art  whereof  the  end  is  to  analyze  and  por- 
tray human  life,  especially  in  its  inner  as- 
pects of  motive  and  aspiration,  have  dis- 
regarded so  potent  a  spiritual  influence  as 
music  unquestionably  is,  without  serious 
loss.  Such  a  loss,  of  course,  there  are  no 
means  of  measuring ;  but  one  may  get  a 
hint  of  its  nature,  if  not  of  its  extent,  by 
considering  the  few  instances  of  men  of 
letters  endowed  with  a  musical  talent.  The 
most  notable  of  these  is  Milton ;  and  I  can- 
not but  think  that  his  skill  in  music  much 
more  than  that  ''  practice  in  prose,  esj^e- 
cially  in  the  long  involutions  of  Latin 
periods,"  noted  by  Lowell,  "  helped  him  to 
give  that  variety  of  pause  and  that  nujes- 
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tic  harmony  to  his  blank  verse  which  have 
made  it  «o  unapproachably  his  own."  For 
even  in  the  prose  of  the  Latin  periods  he 
has  attained,  amidst  many  barbarities,  to 
strains  of  a  harmony  scarcely  less  majestic 
than  that  of  his  verse.  Then,  to  what  new 
and  noble  similitudes  his  knowledge  of  mu- 
sic has  helped !  But  beyond  these  open- 
er and  more  technical  profits,  I  am  sure, 
if  tlie  whole  truth  could  be  come  at,  it 
would  be  found  that  music  contributed  in 
no  small  measure  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  rare  exaltation  which  is  the  informing 
spirit  of  the  whole  of  Milton's  work.  We 
find  the  like  exaltation  in  one  who  called 
Milton  her  demigod,  George  Eliot.  She 
also  was  a  musician,  and  her  writings  give 
clear  proof  of  profiting  by  the  talent.  That 
conversation,  for  exami:)le,  between  Gwen- 
dolen and  Klesmer,  on  which  every  admirer 
puts  his  finger  as  one  of  George  Eliot's 
supreme  achievements,  would  have  been 
impossible  to  her,  had  she  shared  Balzac's 
execration  of  music. 

What  music  seems  in  an  eminent  degree 
fitted  to  do,  is  to  foster  the  mystical  qual- 
ity ;  and  without  somewhat  of  the  mystical 
quality,  though  only  hard-headedness  seems 
to  be  its  study  at  present,  literature  has 
never  vet  erone  far. 


It  is  worth  noting  that  the  question  of 
the  chaperon  is  just  now  attracting  much 
attention  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
with  this  important  difference  that  the 
Americans  are  discussing  the  adoption, 
and  the  English  the  abolition,  of  that  func- 
tionary and  her  functions,  and  on  each  side 
the  example  of  the  other  is  gravely  cited  in 
support  of  the  change.  In  England  the 
agitation  seems  to  come  chiefly  from  the 
more  courageous  of  the  young  women,  who, 
having  shown  their  ability  to  keep  up  with 
their  brothers,  and  sometimes  to  pass  them, 
in  the  schools,  advance  the  proposition  that 
they  are  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves under  circumstances  which  have 
heretofore  required  them  to  have  a  more  or 
less  effective  guardianship  ;  and  they  point 
to  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  American  girls, 
with  apparent  safety,  to  an  extent  which  cer- 
tainly does  not  obtain  in  England.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  custom — perhaps  it  would 
be  better  to  call  it  the  fashion — of  chaperon- 


ing is  advocated  on  our  happier  shores,  on 
the  ground  that  it  tends  to  cultivate  among 
our  young  women  the  freshness,  the  modes- 
ty, the  calm  innocence  of  mind  and  manner 
that  are  attributed  in  English  girls  to  the 
strictness  with  which  their  associations  are 
regulated  by  the  presence  of  an  older  and 
more  experienced  companion.  It  is  clear- 
ly a  complex  and  delicate  question,  on 
which  a  definitive  conclusion  is  extremely 
difticult. 

So  far  as  our  own  experience  goes  I 
think  the  chaj^eron  is  getting  more  and 
more  a  raison  d''etre.  Apart  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  silly  desire  to  ape  the  cus- 
toms of  a  society  where  rank  and  standing 
are  sharply  defined,  and  so  to  create  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  sharply  defined  among 
the  imitators,  there  are  very  good  argu- 
ments for  restricting  the  liberty,  formerly 
so  general  and  so  extended,  of  young  un- 
married women.  That  liberty  was  natural 
and  safe  when  our  cities  were  small,  when 
the  leisure  class  hardly  existed,  when  the 
character  of  associates  was  well  known  or 
easily  ascertained,  and  when  social  occu- 
pation was  relatively  simple.  Those  con- 
ditions have  greatly  changed,  and  though 
the  change  has  been  inevitable,  it  has  not 
been  altogether  for  the  better.  There  are 
still,  happily,  thousands  of  families  in 
which  the  duties  of  a  chaperon,  so  far  as 
they  arise,  are  performed  easily,  aff"ection- 
ately,  and  wisely,  by  mothers  and  elder 
sisters,  and  where  the  standard  of  life  is 
pure  and  high  enough  to  exclude  the  risks 
that  call  for  any  especial  protection.  But 
there  is  also  a  class,  with  wealth  and  leisure 
and  social  ambitions,  whose  example  has  a 
strong  influence,  and  over  a  wide  range,  in 
which  it  seems  to  me  the  chaperon  has  a 
distinct  place.  If  the  class  were,  in  some 
respects,  better,  she  might  not  be  needed  ; 
but  being  what  it  is,  a  class  with  many 
idle  hands  and  heads,  for  which  the  great 
purveyor  of  "mischief  still  "  is  always  on 
the  Avatch,  it  might  be  much  worse  if  the 
chaperon  were  not  provided.  Doubtless 
it  is  a  matter  that  will  take  care  of  itself 
after  a  fashion  ;  but  it  is  just  as  well  for 
those  among  us  who  may  be  exempt  from 
the  rather  humiliating  conditions  that  sug- 
gest this  institution  to  recognize  that  it  is 
not  a  mere  fad,  but  has  considerable  and 
various  uses. 
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It  is  complained  of  the  times  that  they 
make  too  many  specialists.  The  econom- 
ical division  of  labor  seems  to  demand  that 
workers  shall  confine  themselves  to  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  a  job,  which  passes  out  of 
their  hands  to  be  completed.  Editors  no 
longer  set  type  and  write  up  local  occur- 
rences. Physicians,  in  increasing  numbers, 
confine  their  ministrations  to  the  eye,  or 
the  ear,  or  the  throat,  or  the  vermiform  ap- 
pendix. Among  artisans  it  is  the  exception 
when  a  single  tailor  completes  a  coat,  or 
one  machinist  makes  a  complete  machine. 
Consequently  specialists  abound  and  all- 
around  men  are  scarce. 

Now,  it  is  economical  and  profitable  on 
various  accounts  to  be  a  specialist,  but 
there  are  charms  and  even  a  measure  of  ad- 
vantage about  being  an  all-around  man  ; 
and  means  that  tend  to  preserve  the  capac- 
ity to  deal  with  things  in  general  without 
sacrificing  the  mastery  of  something  in  par- 
ticular, are  worth  cultivating  in  the  interest 
of  general  development.  That  must  be  the 
developing  specialist's  justification  in  cul- 
tivating the  branch  of  domestic  industry 
known  as  "chores."  It  is  apparently  waste- 
ful for  a  man  who  can  earn  several  dollars 
an  hour  at  the  work  which  is  his  specialty, 
to  spend  any  of  his  time  in  labor  which  can 
be  better  performed  for  him  by  the  man 
whose  time  is  worth  very  much  less.  If  the 
better  paid  man  lets  his  chores  encroach 
upon  the  hours  that  belong  to  his  special 
work,  he  certainly  is  wasteful,  but  it  does 
not  prove  that  it  is  wiser  for  him  to  forego 
chores  altogether.  In  moderation  and  at 
proper  times,  they  are  good  for  him.  As  a 
rule,  the  better  he  is  paid  for  the  hours  he 
spends  on  his  regular  job,  the  fewer  hours 
he  works  at  it.  That  is  not  because  he  is 
satisfied  with  less  than  he  can  earn,  but  be- 
cause high-priced  work  is  usually  exhaust- 
ing, and  cannot  be  long  kept  up  without 
loss  of  quality.  So  the  best-paid  men  com- 
monly have  some  leisure,  part  of  which 
they  should  devote  to  culture  and  various 
supplementary  duties,  and  part,  I  maintain, 
to  chores  which  cannot  be  left  out  without 
appreciable  detriment. 

We  are  used  to  being  told  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  give  mere  money  to  charity,  and 
that  our  benefactions,  if  they  are  to  do  the 
most  good  to  us  and  to  those  whom  they 
help,  must  include  personal  service.     We 


seem  to  owe  a  measure  of  personal  service 
to  domestic  life  as  well  as  to  charity,  and  if 
we  do  not  pay  it,  domestic  life  does  not 
yield  to  us  all  that  we  might  get  out  of  it. 
The  ability  to  do  things  depends  partly 
upon  our  willingness  to  do  them  now  and 
then.  But  the  ability  to  do  things  is 
power,  and  power  is  very  sweet  to  have 
and  to  exercise,  and  that  not  only  in  great 
things  but  in  small.  The  man  who  cannot 
do  the  ordinary  small  tinkering  that  has  to 
be  done  from  week  to  week  in  an  ordinary 
modern  house,  denies  himself  a  conscious- 
ness of  power  which  is  very  cheap  at  the 
price  it  costs.  Not  to  be  able  to  imt  wash- 
ers on  a  leaking  water-faucet,  to  take  off  or 
put  on  gas-burners,  and  to  remedy  the  sim- 
pler maladies  of  plumbing,  is  to  admit  one's 
self  to  be  the  mere  occupant,  but  not  the 
master,  of  the  modern  house.  To  put  in 
glass  takes  too  much  time,  and  altogether  it 
is  not  as  necessary  to  the  modern  as  it  was 
to  his  grandfather,  that  he  should  know- 
how  to  be  his  own  glazier.  So  with  most 
carpenter  work.  It  takes  too  long  to  do 
well  any  job  of  consequence ;  better  have 
in  the  adept  from  his  shop.  And  yet  some 
tools  and  the  ability  to  use  them  seem  to 
be  indispensable  to  the  house-holder's  self- 
respect.  Not  to  be  able  to  plane  the  toj) 
of  a  door  or  the  edge  of  a  drawer  when 
it  sticks  ;  or  to  drive  a  nail  straight,  or 
send  home  a  screw  without  splitting  the 
wood,  or  fit  a  key,  or  mend  a  child's  toy, 
must  involve  a  humiliating  consciousness 
of  inefficiency.  Yet  there  are  men  who 
strive  to  reconcile  with  self-esteem  all  these 
incompetencies,  and  another  more  inexcus- 
able than  either  of  them— the  inability  to 
run  a  furnace  and  raise  or  lower  the  tem- 
perature of  one's  habitation  at  will. 

Tuning  pianos  and  mending  dormant 
clocks  are  accomplishments,  and  do  not 
come  under  the  head  of  ordinary  chores. 
Moreover,  they  are  occupations  of  elegant 
leisure,  and  not  for  the  odd  moments  of  a 
busy  life.  But  with  true  chores  it  is  dif- 
ferent. There  is  a  flavor  about  them  which 
is  too  valuable  to  be  lost  out  of  life.  A 
house-holder  who  has  none  that  he  recog- 
nizes might  almost  as  well  live  in  a  hotel. 
He  is  the  sort  of  man  who  rings  for  a  ser- 
vant when  the  open  fire  falls  down.  Poor 
helpless  one,  who  misses  so  much  of  the 
luxury  of  doing  things  for  himself  ! 
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EDWARD    BURNE-JONES. 
By  Cosmo  Monkhouse. 


I. 


THE  questions  "What  is  art?"  and 
"  What  is  poetry  ?  "  will  still  prob- 
ably employ  the  intellects  of  man- 
kind for  a  oood  many  years  to  come, 
but  meanwhile  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that 
Edward  Burne-Jones  is  both  an  artist 
and  a  j^oet.  Perhaps  the  gentleman  who 
is  credited  with  the  saying,  that  Kem- 
brandt  might  have  been  a  great  artist  if 
he  had  not  been  cursed  with  an  imagina- 
tion, would  set  little  store  by  such  highly 
imaginative  designs  as  those  of  Burne- 
Jones  ;  but  fortunately  one  extreme  pro- 
duces another,  and  the  latest  (or  a  few 
days  ago  the  latest)  of  art-aphorisms  is 
(or  was),  that  Velasquez  was  "the  com- 
mencement of  2)hotography."    Extremes 
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are  said  to  meet,  and  if  they  do  not 
meet,  they  \ie\\)  to  level  the  ground  to  a 
platform  of  common  sense,  and  when 
this  is  accomj^lished  there  will  probably 
be  found  room  among  the  artists  for 
Rembrandt  and  Velasquez,  and  Burne- 
Jones  also. 

Yet  there  are  some  even  of  his  ad- 
mirers who  regard  him  as  an  anachron- 
ism, because  he  works  in  the  spirit  and 
style  of  the  "  Old  Masters."  But  these 
forget  that  he  lives  in  an  age  which  is 
as  fond  of  retrospect  as  of  progress,  of 
pleasure  as  of  business,  and  takes  a 
romance  to  read  in  an  express  train. 
The  greater  the  crush,  the  greater  the 
need  for  some  cool  and  quiet  anteroom  ; 
the  ruder  the  pressure  of  mundane  re- 
alities, the  stronger  the  desire  to  escape 
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to  the  land  of  dreams,  Avliere  there  is 
no  time,  or  care,  or  Avorldly  strife.  It 
is  true  that  some  i)refer  the  novel  to 
the  romance,  and  the  men  who  enjoy 
pictures  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  :  those  who  seek  them  for  the 
pleasure  of  rej)eatino-  familiar  sights, 
and  those  who  desire  to  behold  what 
they  can  never  see  with  their  mortal 
eyes.  Constable  and  Millais  delight  the 
former,  Turner  and  Burne-Jones  the 
latter. 

Is  this  world  of  imagination  more 
beautiful  than  that  of  nature  ?  Who 
shall  say  ?  It  is  not  all  who  have  the 
eyitree  there.  But  those  at  least  who 
have,  think  that  it  is  so,  or  they  would 
not  visit  it  so  often  or  stay  there  so 
long. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  be  surprised  at 
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nothing,  but  the  sense  of  wonder  is  still 
with   us.     No  poet  of   words  or  paint 


ever  appeals  to  it  in  vain,  and  no  one 
has  ap2:)ealed  to  it  with  greater  success 
than  Burne  -  Jones.  King  Cophetua 
tranced  at  the  beauty  of  the  Beggar 
Maid — the  Beggar  Maid  wondering  at 
the  love  of  King  Cophetua  ;  the  Virgin 
Mary  trembling  with  reverent  awe  in 
the  presence  of  the  Announcing  Angel  ; 
the  two  primeval  lovers,  seated  closely 
side  by  side  in  the  green  Avoodland, 
their  souls  entranced  by  the  weird,  wild 
figure  of  Pan,  and  the  shrill,  sweet 
sounds  of  his  pipe  ;  Pygmalion  scarcely 
believing  that  his  impossible  prayer  has 
been  answered,  and  that  his  o^\'n  marble 
statue  is  filled  with  life  and  yielding  it- 
self warm  and  loving  to  his  arms  ;  the 
"  Merciful  Knight "  at  the  foot  of  the 
Crucifix  from  wdiicli  the  huge  wooden 
image  bends  to  bless  him  ; — it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  theme 
be  Christian  or  pagan,  it  is 
the  wonder  of  it  that  takes 
the  artist's  imagination, 
and  gives  real  life  to  the 
beauty  of  his  design.  So 
special  a  quality  is  this  feel- 
ing of  wonder  (reverential 
wonder  or  awe)  in  Mr. 
Burne-Jones's  w^ork,  that  it 
may  be  stated  as  perhaps 
his  greatest  claim  to  dis- 
tinction among  all  artists 
past  or  present.  The  germ 
was  innate,  but  it  was 
nursed  and  developed  by 
the  great  mystic  —  Dante 
Gabriel  Bossetti,  the  leader 
of  the  Pre-Baphaelite 
Brotherhood.  It  is  unnec- 
essary here  to  inquire  very 
minutely  into  the  exact 
tenets  of  the  brotherhood. 
Sincerity  was  their  real 
watchword,  and  their  mot- 
to may  be  roughh^  phrased 
as  "  Take  care  of  the  facts 
and  the  beauty  will  take 
care  of  itself."  To  reject 
nothing,  to  select  nothing, 
to  scorn  nothing,  in  nature, 
was  the  duty  set  before 
them  by  Mr.  Buskin  ;  and  with  regard 
to  historical  pictures  they  were  to  rep- 


***  The  pictures  in  this  article,  where  not  otherwise  described,  are  reproduced  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr. 
Burne-Jones,  and  (in  all  cases  where  the  contrary  is  not  stated)  through  photographs  made  and  copyrighted  by 
Mr.  F.  Hollyer,  who  has  kindly  added  his  consent  to  their  use. 
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Portrait  of  E.  Burne-Jones,  after  Watts's  Picture. 
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Portrait  of  a  Nestorian   Priest.* 

(Reproduced  for  the  first  time  by  permission  of  Mr.  Burne 
Jones.) 


resent  events  as  they  did  happen,  and 
not  as  they  might  be  picturesquely  sup- 
posed to  have  happened. 

The  dictum  as  to  selection  was  diffi- 
cult enough  even  in  the  most  realistic 
art,  but  what  about  art  which  was  not 
realistic  at  all  ?  What  about  landscapes 
that  were  never  seen,  and  events  which 
never  did  happen  ?  How  to  treat  those 
visions  of  the  poets  which,  as  long  as 
man  exists  will  demand  some  attempt 


one  else  has  done,  or  what  you 
think  he  would  have  done  in  your 
place.  In  imaginative  art  such 
sincerity  as  this  is  the  only  way  to 
salvation,  and  Burne-Jones  fomid 
it. 

n. 

Edward  Burne -Jones  was  edu- 
cated at  King  Edward's  School,  in 
Birmingham,  where  he  was  born 
in  1833.  He  w^as  intended  for  the 
Church,  and  had  among  his  school- 
fellows two  boys  wiio  w^ere  here- 
after to  be  greatly  distinguished 
in  that  profession.  One  of  these 
v/as  the  late  Bishop  Lightfoot  ; 
the  other,  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  In  1852  he  gained 
an  Exhibition  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  and  it  was  at  this  chosen 
seat  of  learning,  of  all  places  in  the 
world,  that  he  was  diverted  from  letters 
to  art,  from  the  preaching  of  sermons  to 
the  painting  of  pictures.  It  w^as  at  Mr. 
Combe's,  of  the  Clarendon  Press,  that  he 
first  saw  works  of  the  Pre-Raphaelites, 
Holman  Hunt's  "  Light  of  the  World  " 
among  them  ;  but  he  was  even  more  at- 
tracted by  Bossetti's  drawing  of  "  Dante 
Preparing  to  Paint  Beatrice,"  and  a  lit- 
tle woodcut  after  the  same  artist,  called 
"  Elfinmere,"  which  illustrated  a  volume 


of  the  poetic  artist  to  realize  in  form  ?     of   William   AUingham's    poems.     The 


Millais  could  buy  his  strawberries  in 
Covent  Garden  Market,  but  even  in 
that  emporium  of  the  fruit  of  the  world, 
where  could  he  find  an  apple  from  the 
gardens  of  Eden,  or  the  Hesperides  ? 
Bossetti  might  find  in  Wardour  Street 
furniture  and  armor  of  any  century  he 
chose,  but  where  could  he  get  the  hel- 
met of  Perseus  or  the  greaves  of  Mars  ? 
Where  does  the  great  principle  of  sin- 
cerity come  in  here  ?  The  answer  is 
comparatively  easy — be  sincere  to  your 
imagination,  realize  as  far  as  possible 
the  vision  of  your  mind,  careful  that 
your  design  is  the  expression  of  your 
true  self,  not  an  imitation  of  what  some- 

*  This  is  a  portrait  of  a  Priest  of  a  Nestorian  Mon- 
astery in  Babylonia,  which  was  burnt  down  a  few  years 
ago.  The  priest,  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  any 
European  language,  set  out  to  travel  the  world,  in  order 
to  obtain  subscriptions  to  rebuild  his  monastery,  and 
found  his  way  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones,  who  took 
his  portrait.  Scarcely  less  remarkable  than  his  grand 
face  was  his  jet-black  hair,  so  close  and  wiry  that  it 
looked  as  though  it  were  carved  out  of  black  basalt. 


romance,  tlie  mysticism,  and  unearthly 
beauty  of  Bossetti's  creations  exercised 


Study  for  "  Pan,"  in  the   Picture  of  "  The   Garden  of  Pan." 

(Reproduced  for  the  first  time  by  permission  of  Mr. 
Burne-Jones.)  » 


Study  for  Head  of  the  Virgin  in   "  The  Annunciation." 
(Reproduced  for  the  first  time  by  permission  of  Mr.  Burne-Jones.) 


an  immediate  fascination  over  him,  and, 
as  if  to  complete  the  spell,  it  was  at 
college  that  he  met  William  Morris,  the 
future  decorative  poet  and  poetical  dec- 
orator, with  whom  he  was  to  enter  into 
a  lifelong  partnership  of  the  imagina- 
tion. 

When  Burne-Jones  came  up  to  Lon- 


don, in  1855,  with  a  burning  desire  to 
meet  Rossetti,  he  was  already  two-and- 
twenty.  For  once  the  hero  of  the  im- 
agination answered  to  the  ideal,  and  as 
the  attraction  Avas  mutual,  it  was  not 
long  before  the  two  assumed  intimate 
relations  as  guide  and  follower.  Ros- 
setti persuaded  him  to  leave  the  Univer- 
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sity  without  taking  liis  degree,  and  the 
year  1850  saw  him  established  at  17 
lied  Lion  Square,  with  liossetti  as  his 
master  and  William  Morris  as  his 
friend  and  fellow-lodger. 

It  is  interesting,  if  idle,  to  speculate 
whether  the  advice  and  influence  of 
Kossetti  were  the  best  he  could  have 
had.  liossetti  ran  a  great  risk  in  bid- 
ding liim  forego  all  academic  training. 
He  had  never  had  the  patience  to  go 
through  a  thorough  discipline  himself, 
and  liis  want  of  craftsmanship^  is  pain- 
fully visible  in  much  of  his  work.  It 
seems  something  like  the  advice  of  the 
fox  who  had  cut  off  his  tail,  but  there 
is  no  question  of  Rossetti's  sincerity. 
He  feared  that  the  enforced  drudgery 
of  copying  from  the  antique  would 
blunt,  if  not  destroy,  the  fine  sensitive 
imagination  of  his  young  friend  ;  and 
he  himself  was  fitted,  as  no  other  man 


Study  of  Drapery. 


was,  to  stimulate  and  direct  that  teem- 
ing fancy,  that  fine  sense  of  decorative 
beauty  which  Burne-Jones  possessed. 
By  strenuous  efforts  Burne-Jones  has 
fairly  made  up  for  the  deficiencies  of 
his  early  training.  He  is  now  one  of 
the  most  subtle  and  exquisite  of 
draughtsmen,  and  if  some  imperfec- 
tions still  remain  they  are  not  of  a  kind 
to  impair  either  the  expression  of  his 
feeling  or  the  beauty  of  his  concep- 
tions. 

In  1858  he  went  to  Oxford  to  aid  in 
the  decoration  of  the  Oxford  "  Union," 
a  literary  and  debating  club  of  the  un- 
dergraduates.    Alas  !  all  these  designs 
by  the  enthusiastic  band  of  young  ar- 
tists under  the  leadei'ship  of  Bossetti 
have    blackened    or   peeled    from    the 
walls.    Burne- Jones's  subject  was  "  Mer- 
lin and  Nimue  "  (Vivien),  which  he  after- 
ward  chose  for   one    of  his   most   cel- 
ebrated  pictures.     With   him   were 
Arthur  Hughes  and  Val  Prinsep,  and 
not  least,  W^illiam  Morris,  wdio,  about 
this  time,  published  his  first  volume 
of  poems,  "The  Defence  of  Guene- 
vere,"  to  be  followed  (though  not  till 
1865)  by  the  "  Life  and  Death  of  Ja- 
son."    Never  were  poetry  and  paint- 
ing more  closety  allied  than  in  the 
w^orks  of  William  Morris  and  Burne- 
Jones.     Morris  seems  to  have  been 
made  to  furnish  subjects  for  Burne- 
Jones's  pencil,   and  he  himself  de- 
picted them  in  words  which  have  al- 
most the  effect  of  paint.     They  both 
lived  in  the  same  honeyed  world  of 
romance  to  which  Rossetti  had  in- 
troduced  them.     Many  others   had 
reached  it  before,  among  whom  Chau- 
cer in  the  past  and  Tennyson  in  the 
then  present  must  not  be  forgotten  ; 
but  of  the  younger  living  men  these 
two  penetrated  alone  into  its  sweet- 
er and  more  silent  places,  sheltered 
from  the  fiercer  gusts  of  passion  in 
which  Swinburne  revelled. 

No  doubt  one  of  their  greatest  ties 
w^as  the  remarkable  feeling  for  dec- 
orative beaut}^  which  both  j)ossessed. 
In  the  year  1856  Burne-Jones  made 
a  great  many  designs  for  stained 
glass,  some  of  which  were  carried 
out  by  Messrs.  Powell,  the  celebrated 
glass-makers  in  AVhitefriars,  London  ; 
but  since  1860  all  his  windows  have 
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The   God-head   Fires. 
(From  a  drawing  for  a  picture  iu  the  Pygmalion  Series.) 
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The  Doom   Fulfilled. 
(From  a  cartoon  for  a  picture  in  the  Perseus  Series.) 


been  executed  b}^  the  well-known  firm 
of  which  Mr.  William  Morris  is  still  the 
head.  To  these  days  belong  those  early 
water-colors  some  of  which,  exhibited 
at  the  old  (now  Royal)  Water-color 
Society,  first  drew  public  attention  to 
his  strange  imagination.  The  designs 
of  this  period  were  mainly  romantic, 
but  mixed  with  such  themes  as  the 
legends  of  Sir  Degrevant  and  Sir  Ga- 
lahad, of  Morgan  Le  Fay  and  Childe 
Rolande,  were  others  drawn  from  the 
Bible,  as  the  "  Annunciation  "  and  the 
"Nativity,"  and  from  the  semi-legend- 
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ary  history  of  Italy  and  Provence,  like 
"  King  Rene's  Honeymoon  "  and  "  The 
Wedding  of  Buondelmonte."  Many 
were  from  Chaucer,  two  from  the  won- 
derful modern  romance  of  "  Sidonia  the 
Sorceress,"  and  a  few  from  classical  lore, 
like  "  Theseus  and  Ariadne,"  '"  The  Wine 
of  Circe,"  and  "  Cuj)id  and  Psyche  ;  " 
others  again  were  pictures  of  his  own 
fancy,  as  "  Laus  Veneris,"  and  *'  The 
Backgammon  Players  "  (often  called  the 
chess  players).  Whatever  his  subject, 
it  was  nearly  always  one  of  mystery  and 
wonder,  and  was  always  treated  in  the 
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same  visionary  manner.  None  of 
his  drawings  at  the  Water-color 
Society,  of  which  he  was  elected 
an  associate  in  1863,  produced  a 
greater  impression  than  that  of 
"The  Merciful  Knight"  (1863), 
already  mentioned.  It  is  said 
that  the  figure  of  the  Knight  was 
drawn  from  a  woman,  and  the 
work  is  in  many  waj^s  immature, 
but  nothing  interferes  with  the 
profound  sense  of  the  supernat- 
ural with  which  the  whole  com- 
position is  suffused.  The  specta- 
tor feels  that  he  is  the  w^itness  of 
a  miracle. 

He  had  now  (1865)  followed  the 
profession  of  an  artist  for  ten 
years,  and  had  achieved  a  certain 
and  distinct  position  as  a  painter 
in  water-colors,  and  a  designer 
for  stained  glass.  He  had  been  to 
Italy,  where  his  genius  had  been 
fed  with  the  spiritual  beauty  of 
the  real  Pre-Raphaelites,  and  the 
germs  of  some  of  his  most  famous 
pictures — the  "  Laus  Veneris,"  the 
"  Beguiling  of  MerHn,"  "  The  An- 
nunciation," the  "Wine  of  Circe," 
the  "  Chant  d' Amour  " — had  taken 
root.  For  another  twelve  years 
the  same  steady  progress,  the 
same  unresting  labor  was  to  con- 
tinue, before  he  can  be  said  to 
have  become  really  famous.  For 
part  of  these  years  the  public  had 
little  opportunity  of  watching  his 
development,  for  in  1870  an  un- 
fortunate dispute  ended  for  eigh- 
teen years  his  connection  with 
the  Water-color  Societ}^,  and  ex- 
cept at  the  Dudley  Gallery  (Eg}^^- 
tian  Hall),  in  1873,  he  seldom  if 
ever  exhibited  in  London.  The 
public  were,  therefore,  scarcely 
prepared  for  the  wonderful  ap- 
parition which  was  in  store  for 
them  when  the  Grosvenor  Gallery 
opened  its  doors  for  the  first  time 
in  1877.  The  imaginative  feeling 
of  the  strange  pictures  which  met 
their  view,  w^as  indeed  akin  to  that 
of  the  poems  of  Kossetti,  Morris, 
and  Swinburne,  but  the  presen- 
tation of  it  in  pictorial  form  was 
comparatively  new,  for  it  must  be 
remembered   that   Rossetti,  as  a 


The  Depths  of  the  Sea. 

(Photographed  by  Henry  Dixon  after  the  oil  picture, 
mission  of  the  owner,  K.  H.  Brown,  Esq.) 
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Study  of  a   Head. 

painter,  was  known  to  them  only  by  ru- 
mor. The  revelation  of  Burne-Jones's 
genius  was  almost  as  complete  as  it 
was  sudden.  "The  Six  Days  of  Crea- 
tion," in  lofty  allegory,  "  The  Beguiling 
of  Merlin,"  in  its  weird  glamour  ;  the 
"  Mirror  of  Venus,"  in  its  childlike 
beauty,  have  scarcely  been  surpassed 
by  any  later  work.  They  showed  also 
the  main  sources  of  his  inspiration  ; 
the  Bible,  romantic  legend,  and  clas- 
sical poetry  ;  those  three  chief  districts 
of  the  world  of  wonder  in  which  he 
lived.  One  thing  to  be  noted,  of  these 
as  of  all  other  pictures  by  Burne- 
Jones,  is  that  the  persons  pictured 
have  no  concern  with  you,  they  are  all 
wrapt  in  the  trance  of  their  own 
thoughts.  The  angels  of  Creation, 
look  through  you  ;  sight  is  suspend- 
ed in  the  eyes  of  Merlin  ;  the  maid- 
ens look  at  themselves.  You  look  at 
them  all  as  you  might  peer  into  Doc- 
tor Dee's  shewstone,  or  into  one  of 
those  wondrous  crystal  globes  which 
the  angels  of  the  Creation  hold  in 
their  hand,  each  reflecting  a  vision  of 
the  day's  divine  handiwork.  Criticism 
might  have  much  to  say  about  the  stat- 
ure of  Vivien,  and  the  solidity  of  the 
reflections   in  the  "Mirror,"  and  other 


matters,  but  Burne-Jones,  as  the  French 
say,  "had  arrived."  No  criticism  nor 
ridicule  (and  there  was  naturally  plenty 
of  the  latter)  could  disguise  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  strong  and  oiiginal 
art-personality  suddenly  revealed,  whose 
shortcomings  were  but  a  featherweight 
in  comparison  with  the  subtlety  of  im- 
agination, the  fertility  of  design,  the 
exquisite  and  intricate  beauty  of  color, 
which,  to  all  who  were  open  to  their  in- 
fluences, made  these  pictures  like  the 
birth  of  a  new  joy  into  the  world. 

Next  year  came  the  wonderful  "  Laus 
Veneris,"  which  had  been  begun  seven- 
teen years  before.  On  the  right  a  pale 
queen,  weary  of  loveless  sovereignly^  sits 
languidly  with  her  crown  on  her  knees, 
her  rich  orange  dress  relieved  against 
a  greenish  tapestry  on  which  are  de- 
picted scenes  of  romantic  love  ;  to  the 
left  are  seated  four  beautiful  maid- 
ens in  costumes  of  bright  colors,  so- 
lacing their  mistress  by  reciting  the 
praises  of  love  ;  while  through  the  win- 
dow are  seen  knights  in  armor  keenly 
seeking  glimpses  of  the  beauty  within. 
Some  shook  their  heads  at  this  picture, 
they  could  not  understand  it,  they  saw 
no  "  moral "  in  it,  the  title  of  it  fright- 
ened them,  and  there  was  a  feeling 
that  there  must  be  some  mysterious 
wickedness  at  the  bottom  of  it  all.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  could  be  more 
innocently  lovely.  The  picture  still  re- 
mains almost  unique  among  Burne- 
Jones's  works;  he  has  never  tried  to 
rival  its  brilliant  patchwork  of  color. 
In  the  "  Angels  of  Creation  "  the  col- 
ors shift  and  play  into  one  another,  now 
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like  the  feathers  on  a  dove's  neck, 
and  now  hke  the  rejections  in  a 
stream.  In  the  "  Chant  d'Aniour  " 
and  "  King  Cophetua "  the  colors 
are  more  richly  blended  and  dif- 
fused, in  tlie  manner  of  the  Vene- 
tians, but  in  this  picture  the  strong, 
pure  spaces  of  color  in  dress  and 
cap  stand  detached  as  in  stained 
glass,  or  in  the  earlier  pictures  of 
the  Italian  school,  which  inherited 
their  sj^stem  of  colors  from  mosaics 
and  frescoes.  This,  1878,  was  also 
the  j^ear  of  "  Le  Chant  d'Amour  " 
and  "  Pan  and  Psyche  ;  "  of  panels 
of  "Day"  and  "Night,"  and  the 
four  "  Seasons,"  and  a  curious  dec- 
orative panel  of  "Perseus  and  the 
Graiae" — an  experiment  in  wood 
and  metal,  which  was  much  criti- 
cised and  has  not  been  repeated.  In 
1879  appeared  the  celebrated  "  An- 
nunciation ;  "  in  1880,  the  "  Grolden 
Stairs,"  in  which  a  decorative  mo- 
tive was  elaborated  into  a  picture 
almost  as  sweet  and  delicate  in  its 
color  as  a  white  lily.  The  "  Wheel 
of  Fortune,"  the  finest  of  his  alle- 
gorical conceptions,  marks  the  year 
1883.  The  "Cophetua,"  at  the 
Grosvenor  of  1884,  the  "Depths  of 
the  Sea,"  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in 
1886  (his  first  and  last  contribution 
to  Burlington  House)  ;  the  "  Gar- 
den of  Pan,"  at  the  Grosvenor  in 
1887,  were  the  most  imj)ortant 
works  exhibited  in  these  years. 

The  opening  of  the  new  gallery 
in  1888,  was  made  memorable  by 
the  contributions  of  Burne-Jones, 
which  comprised  three  large  and 
very  characteristic  pictures.  One 
rejDresented  "Danae  "  watching  the 
building  of  the  brazen  tower  in 
which  she  is  to  be  immured,  and 
two  were  part  of  the  series  from  the 
Perseus  legend.  In  the  latter,  the 
figure  of  Andromeda  is  seen  full- 
length  back  and  front,  and  it  is 
prolDably  the  most  perfect  example 
of  the  author's  draughtsmanship  of 
the  nude.  A  drawing  in  the  gallery 
from  the  far  robuster  model,  showed 
at  once  the  artist's  mastery  of  draw- 
ing, and  the  process  through  which 
nature  had  to  go  in  its  translation  to  of  Doom  "  we  see  Perseus  in  his  flashing 
the  Burne-Jones's  ideal.     In  the  "  Rock    armor,  arrested,  as  he  flies  by  on  his  san- 


Flamma  Vestalis. 

(From  the  oil  picture.    By  permission  of  the  owuer,  Sir 
Horace  Davey.) 
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The  Wheel   of   Fortune. 

(Photographed  by  Henry  Dixon,  from  the  oil  picture, 
of  the  owner,  R.  H.  Benson,  Esq.) 

dais  of  swiftness,  by  the  sight  of  the 
doomed  maid  chained  to  the  rock  ;  in 
the  "  Doom  Fulfilled  "  we  see  the  com- 
bat itself,  the  monster  ineffectually  en- 


deavoring to  entrap  Per- 
seus in  its  huge  scaleless 
coils,  while  he  seizes  the 
opportunity  to  plunge  his 
sword  into  some  vital  part. 
In  these  pictures  one  is 
perhaps  more  struck  than 
usual  by  the  deliberately 
decorative  character  of  the 
work,  and  the  stillness  of 
a  visionary  world  in  which 
the  fiercest  conflicts  hap- 
pen, as  it  were,  to  slow 
music. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr. 
Burne-Jones  step  by  step 
through  later  years.  It 
must  sufiice  to  notice  his 
grand  series  of  pictures  on 
the  legend  of  "The  Briar 
Rose,"  or  "  Sleej^ing  Beau- 
ty," the  masterpiece  of  his 
lighter  fancy.  The  subject 
had  always  been  a  favorite 
with  him.  It  had  formed 
the  theme  of  a  series  of 
tiles  for  Mr.  Birket  Fos- 
ter's house  at  Whitby,  of 
a  set  of  small  oil  pictures 
in  1871,  of  a  larger  set  in 
1873-74,  and  in  1890  the 
four  still  larger  pictures 
were  exhibited  at  Messrs. 
Agnew's  Galleries,  and 
have  drawn  there  and  else- 
where their  thousands  of 
admirers.  This  subject 
seems  to  be  one  peculiarly 
congenial  to  the  genius  of 
the  artist.  The  trance-like 
suspense  which  character- 
izes all  his  conceptions 
here  becomes  the  positive 
subject.  In  this  mysteri- 
ous wood  all  animate 
things  sleep,  as  though 
their  motion  had  been  ar- 
rested by  a  flood  of  hon- 
eyed amber.  The  spell 
seems  even  to  smite  the 
young  knight,  as  in  the 
first  picture  he  enters  the 
wood  strewn  with  the  bod- 
ies of  his  ill-fated  predecessors.  In 
the  next  picture  we  are  shown  the  aged 
king,  his  white  beard  flowing  to  the 
ground,    surrounded    by   his    sleeping 
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counsellors ;  in  the  next,  the  Garden 
Court,  where  the  servmg  maidens  in 
various  i)Ositions  of  elegance  sleep 
their  long  sleej)  ;  and  last,  the  bower  of 
the  princess  herself  who  is  just  awaken- 
ing to  the  kiss  of  her  brave  lover  ;  from 
beginning  to  end  it  is  not  only  a  dream, 
but  a  dream  of  dreams.  Could  any 
subject  be  more  suited  to  the  arch- 
dreamer  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 


III. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  more 
realistic  tenets  of  the  modern  Pre- 
Raphaelites  are  incompatible  with 
the  art  of  Burne-Jones.  The  doc- 
trines of  non-selection  and  contempt 
of  composition  are  both  utterly  con- 
trary to  his  artistic  nature,  for  there 
never  was  a  more  fastidious  select- 
or in  this  world,  and  all  his  designs 
show  the  utmost  care,  and  often 
great  ingenuity,  in  composition.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  artist  has  been 
more  impressed  with  the  work  of 
the  real  precursors  of  Raphael ;  with 
their  naivete  of  conception^  their  di- 
rectness of  suggestion,  their  spirit- 
ual feehng,  and  their  refined  sense 
of  decorative  beauty.  There  is  a  fas- 
cination and  a  romance  about  the 
work  of  such  artists  as  Botticelli 
and  Piero  de  Cosimo,  Piero  della 
Francesca  and  Matteo  da  Siena,  in 
spite  of,  and  perhaps  partly  in  con- 
sequence of,  the  imperfection  of 
their  ideals,  and  the  tentative  nature 
of  their  efforts — a  fascination  which 
is  altogether  lost  in  the  triumj^hant 
mastery  of  Raphael  and  Michel  An- 
gelo. 

But  Mr.  Burne-Jones  has  not  only 
studied  one  period  of  art  nor  the 
art  of  only  one  country.  If  his 
draperies  sometimes  swell  like  those 
of  Botticelli,  they  are  at  others  rigid 
as  the  Byzantines  ;  he  makes  them 
as  broad  as  Giotto's  or  as  crinkly  as 
Mantegna's,  whichever  st^'le  may  be 
most  suited  to  the  idea  of  his  de- 
sign. The  rich  reflections  of  many- 
colored  garments  in  brimming  water 
which  we  see  in  the  "  Baptism  of 
Christ "  in  Piero  della  Francesca's 
picture    in    the    National   Gallery, 


may  have  suggested  the  very  differ- 
ent picture  of  the  "Mirror  of  Venus." 
Piero  de  Cosimo's  jiathetic  "  C(q)ha- 
lus  and  Procris,"  in  the  same  gallery, 
is  a  relation,  but  a  very  distant  one,  to 
his  "Pan  and  Daphne."  But  his  debts 
do  not  end  with  the  Pre-Raphaelites  : 
"Le  Chant  d'Amour ''  speaks  of  the 
gorgeous   palette  of    Titian,    and    the 


Memorial  Tablet  to  Lady  Lyttleton,   in  colored  glass. 
(In  the  American  Protestant  Church  at  Eome.) 


Portrait  of   Burne-Jones. 

(Photographed  from  life,  about  1885,  by  F.  HoUyer.) 


spirit  of  Giorgione  seems  to  hover 
round  the  lovers  in  the  "  Garden  of 
Pan."  Luini  and  Leonardo  rise  to 
one's  mind  as  one  looks  at  the  "  Depths 
of  the  Sea,"  and  the  "Wheel  of  For- 
tune "  cannot  be  passed  without  a 
thought  of  Michel  Angelo.  Every- 
where he  has  found  something  akin 
to  himself ;  some  music  of  color,  or 
rhythm  of  line  ;  some  fall  of  robe  or  lift 
of  foot  ;  which  will  help 
him  to  realize  the  concep- 
tions of  his  own  imagina- 
tion and  express  the  desire 
of  his  own  soul. 

This  is  not  plagiarism, 
it  is  not  even  imitation, 
except  in  the  sense  that 
all  great  artists  are  imi- 
tators.    As  Raphael 
absorbed    in    his 
own    developed 
4^'  personality  all 

the  virtue  his 


genius  could  assimilate  of  Giotto  and 
Perugino,  of  Leonardo  and  Andrea  del 
Sarto,  of  Masaccio  and  Michel  Angelo  ; 
as  Turner  absorbed  Claude  and  Vande- 
velde,  Cozens  and  Girtin  ;  so  Burne- 
Jones  has  drunk  from  all  the  sources 
which  could  feed  his  artistic  nature, 
from  the  mosaics  of  Pavenna  to  the  de- 
signs of  Rossetti ;  and  now  in  his  ma- 
turity he  stands  out  as  distinct  in  his 
personality,  if  not  as  great,  as  any  of 
his  precursors. 

There  is  indeed  an  eclecticism  which 
kills.  This  kind,  unconfined  and  un- 
controlled by  any  strong  personal  j^as- 
sion,  seeks  to  fabricate  beauty  by  piec- 
ing together  fragments  of  the  dead 
ideals  of  other  minds.  But  there  is 
also  an  eclecticism  which  nourishes, 
and  this  is  the  eclecticism  of  Burne- 
Jones,  who,  from  his  first  sketch  to  the 
pictures  now  upon  his  easel,  has  been 
absorbed  by  the  desire  to  present  in 
perfect  form  the  children    of   his  own 
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The   Annunciation. 

(From  the  oil  picture.    By  permission  of  the  o^^1ler,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.) 
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The  Golden  Stairs. 
(From  the  oil  picture.    By  permission  of  the  owner.  Lord  Battersea.) 
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imagination,  and  to  clotlie  tlieiu  with  Like  the  lives  of  all  artists  devoted 
the  most  lovely  raiment  lie  could  de-  to  their  work,  that  of  Burne-Jones  is 
vise.     For  this  he  has  had  to  wait  and    marked  hy  few  stirring   incidents.     He 


Uriel. 
(From  a  cartoon  for  a  mosaic  in  the  American  Protestant  Church  at  Rome.) 


watch  and  work,  for  this  he  has  ran- 
sacked not  only  nature  but  art,  and  the 
result  is  that  he  has  created  a  new- 
world  with  the  breath  of  his  own  gen- 
ius, a  world  wondrously  beautiful  and 
beautifully  wondrous. 


has  not  been  without  honor  in  his  own 
or  other  countries,  though  it  has  been 
slow,  fitful,  and  inadequate.  One  of 
the  earliest  and  most  grateful  recogni- 
tions of  his  genius  was  from  the  college 
which  he  had  left  to  answer  the  call  of 
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Art.  His  fellowship  at  Exeter  was  fol- 
lowed in  1881  by  the  honorary  degree 
of  D.C.L.  "The  Beguiling  of  Mer- 
lin "  had  been  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhi- 
bition of  1878,  and  his  reputation  was 
so  great  in  France  in  1882,  that  he  was 
asked  by  the  French  Government  to 
represent  Great  Britain  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  Contemporary  Art, 
Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  as  his  sole  col- 
league. This  honor  he  was  unable  to 
accept.  In  1889  he  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  medal  at  the  Paris  International 
Exhibition,  and  in  1890 
was  decorated  with  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor.  In  Amer- 
ica he  is  perhaps  more  ap- 
preciated than  any  other 
living  English  artist. 
Some  of  his  finest  stained- 
glass  windows  are  those  at 
Boston,  Longwood,  Mass., 
and  Newport,  and  the 
grand  designs  for  the  mo- 
saics in  the  apse  of  the 
American  Protestant  Church 
at  Rome  must  rank  among 
his  most  remarkable  achieve- 
ments. In  England  he  is 
widely  known  and  greatly 
honored,  and  the  recent  ex- 
hibition of  his  works  at  the 
New  Gallery  was  a  triumph 
such  as  only  is  allowed  to 
few  artists  in  their  life- 
time. A  low,  perhaps,  but  sound,  test  of 
his  appreciation  by  his  countrymen  is 
the  large  prices  which  his  works  fetch 
whenever  they  appear  in  a  public  auc- 
tion-room. At  the  Leyland  and  Gra- 
ham sales  the  large  "  Mirror  of  Venus," 
the  "Beguiling  of  Merlin,"  and  "Le 
Chant  d'Amour "  were  sold  at  sums 
ranging  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand pounds  ;  and  the  "  Laus  Veneris  " 
would  not  be  parted  with  by  its  pres- 
ent owner  for  a  much  larger  sum,  if  for 
any.  It  is  a  general  theme  for  regret 
that  Burne- Jones  has  not  received  the 
highest  honors  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
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He  accepted  the 
offer  of  an  Associ- 
ateship  in  1885, 
but  has  only  once 
exhibited  at  Bur- 
lington House, 
and  has  recently 
resigned  his  asso- 
ciateship.  We 
need  not  inquire 
here  where  the 
fault,  if  an}^  lies, 
but  it  is  certain 
that  the  loss  is 
to  the  Academy 
rather  than  to  the 
artist. 

For  many  years 
Burne  -  Jones  has 
lived  in  an  old- 
fashioned  house  in 

North  End  Road,  once  inhabited  by 
Samuel  Richardson,  the  novelist.  It  lies 
between  Old  Kensington  and  Hammer- 
smith, a  district  till  recently  occupied 
by  few  houses  and  many  gardens.  A 
large,  flat,  green  tract  it  was,  where  the 
dweller  in  the  metropolis  could  take  a 
walk  and  think  that  he  was  in  some- 
thing like  the  country.  Now  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  neighborhood  is  changed, 
and  the  creation  of  the  populous  sub- 
urb of  West  Kensington  has  gradually 
hemmed  in  Richardson's  old  house,  un- 
til the  present  occupant,  instead  of  fair 
oj^en  space  of  field  and  sky,  has  only 
his  own  and  the  garden  of  his  neigh- 
bor as  a  barrier  betw^een  him  and  the 
endless  rows  of  "jerry-built"  houses. 
If  he  has  any  pleasure  in  the  view  from 
his  own  windows,  it  is  chiefly  one  of 
good-humored  malice  as  he  thinks  of 
the  baffled  contractors  who  covet  the 
space  occupied  by  his  green  garden.  But 
the  alteration  in  its  surroundings  does 
not  affect  the  work  that  goes  on  within, 
or  dull  the  imagination  of  the  dreamer 
who  dwells  there  ;  and  day  by  day,  al- 
most hour  by  hour,  adds  something  to 
his  life's  achievement,  something  to  the 
poetic  endowment  of  the  world. 
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SEVEN    YEARS    OF    SUNSHINE. 

POETS  and  painters  make  darkness 
stand  for  oblivion.  But  for  evil 
things  or  sad  there  is  no  obliv- 
ion like  sunshine. 

The  next  day  was  hot,  blue,  and  fra- 
grant. John  rose  so  late  that  he  had 
to  sit  up  in  front  of  his  breakfast 
alone.  He  asked  the  maid  near  by  if 
she  thought  his  father  would  be  home 
soon.     She  reckoned  so. 

"  I  wish  he  would  be  home  in  a 
hour,"  he  mused,  aloud.  "  I  wish  he 
would  be  on  the  mountain  road  right 
now." 

When  he  stepped  down  and  started 
away  she  crouched  before  him. 

"Whah  you  bound  fuh,  ole  gen'le- 
man,  lookin'  so  sawt  o'  funny-sad?" 

"I  dunno." 

"Wat  you  gwine  do,  boss?" 

"  I  dunno." 

"Well,  cayn't  you  kiss  me,  Mis't  I- 
dunno  ? " 

He  paid  the  toll  and  passed  out  to 
his  play.  With  an  old  bayonet  fixed  on 
a  stick  he  fell  to  killing  Yankees — col- 
ored troops.  Pressing  them  into  the 
woods  he  charged,  yelling,  and  came 
out  upon  the  mountain  road  that  led 
far  do^vn  to  the  pike.  Here  a  new  im- 
pulse took  him  and  he  moved  down 
this  road  to  form  a  junction  with  his 
father.  For  some  time  the  way  was 
comparatively    level.     By    and    by   he 


came  to  heavier  timber  and  deeper  and 
steeper  descents.  He  went  ever  more 
and  more  loiteringly,  for  his  father  did 
not  appear.  He  thought  of  turning 
back,  yet  his  longing  carried  him  for- 
ward. He  was  tired,  but  his  mother 
did  not  like  him  to  walk  long  distances 
when  he  was  tired,  so  it  wouldn't  be 
right  to  turn  back.  He  decided  to 
wait  for  his  father  and  ride  home. 

Meantime  he  would  go  to  the  next 
turn  in  the  road  and  look.  He  looked 
in  vain.  And  so  at  the  next — the  next 
— the  next.  He  went  slowly,  for  his 
feet  were  growing  tender.  Sometimes 
he  almost  caught  a  butterfly.  Some- 
times he  slew  more  Yankees.  Always 
he  talked  to  himself  with  a  soft  bum- 
bling like  a  bee's. 

But  at  last  he  ceased  even  this  and 
sat  down  at  the  edge  of  the  stony  road 
ready  to  cry.  His  bosom  had  indeed 
begun  to  heave,  when  in  an  instant  all 
was  changed.  Legs  forgot  their  wea- 
riness, the  heart  its  dismay,  for  just 
across  the  road,  motionless  beside  a 
hollow  log,  what  should  he  see  but  a 
cotton  -  tail  rabbit.  As  he  stealthily 
reached  for  his  weapon  the  cotton-tail 
took  two  slow  hops  and  went  into  the 
log.  Charge  bayonets! — pat-pat-pat — 
slam !  and  the  stick  rattled  in  the  hole, 
the  deadly  iron  at  one  end  and  the 
deadly  boy  at  the  other. 

And  yet  nothing  was  impaled.  Sin- 
gular !  He  got  his  eyes  to  the  hole  and 
glared  in,  but  although  it  was  full  of 
daylight  from  a  larger  hole  at  the  other 
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end,  lie  could  see  no  sign  of  life.  It 
baffled  comprehension.  But  so  did  it 
defy  contradiction.  There  was  but  one 
resource  :  to  play  the  rabbit  was  still 
there  and  only  to  be  got  out  by  rat- 
tling the  bayonet  every  other  moment 
and  repeating,  in  a  sepulchral  voice, 
"I — I — I'm  gwine  to  have  yo'  meat  fo' 
dinneh ! " 

He  had  been  doing  this  for  some 
time  when  all  at  once  his  blood  froze 
as  another  voice,  fifteen  times  as  big  as 
his,  said,  in  his  very  ear — 

"I — I — I'm  gmne  to  have  yo'  meat 
fo'  dinneh." 

He  dropped  half  over,  speechless, 
and  beheld  standing  above  him,  nine- 
teen feet  high  as  well  as  he  could  esti- 
mate hastily,  a  Yankee  captain  mount- 
ed and  in  full  uniform.  John  leaped  up 
and  remembered  he  was  in  gray. 

"  What  are  you  doing  here  all  alone, 
Shoii;y?" 

"I  dunno." 

"  Who  are  you  ?    What's  your  name  ?  " 

"I  dunno." 

The  Captain  moved  as  if  to  draw  his 
revolver,  but  brought  forth  instead  a 
large  yellow  apple.  Then  did  John 
confess  who  he  was  and  why  there. 
The  Captain  did  as  much  on  his  part. 

He  had  risen  with  the  morning  star 
to  do  an  errand  beyond  Widewood,  and 
was  now  getting  back  to  Suez.  This 
very  dawn  he  had  made  Judge  March's 
acquaintance  beside  his  broken  wagon, 
and  had  seen  him  ride  toward  Suez  to 
begin  again  the  repair  of  his  disasters. 
Would  the  small  Confederate  like  to 
ride  behind  him  ? 

Very  quickly  John  gave  an  arm  and 
Was  struggling  up  behind  the  saddle. 
The  Captain  touched  the  child's  back. 

"  Owch ! " 

"Why,  what's  the  matter?  did  I  hurt 
you?" 

''No,  sir." 

The  horse  took  his  new  burden  un- 
kindly, plunged  and  danced. 

"  Afraid  ?  "  asked  the  Captain.  John's 
eyes  sparkled  merrily  and  he  shook  his 
head. 

"You're  a  pretty  brave  boy,  aren't 
you?"  said  the  stranger,  but  John 
shook  his  head  again. 

"I'  11  bet  you  are,  and  a  tol'able  good 
boy,  too,  aren't  you  ?  " 


■   "  No,  sir,  I'm   not  a  good  boy,   I'm 
bad.     I'm  a  very  bad  boy,  indeed." 

The  horseman  laughed.  "I  don't 
mistrust  but  you're  good  enough," 

"  Oh,  no.  I'm  not  good.  I'm  wick- 
ed !  I'm  noisy  !  I  make  my  ma's  head 
ache,  every  day !  I  usen't  to  be  so 
wicked  when  I  was  a  little  shaver.  I 
used  to  be  a  shaver,  did  you  know  that  ? 
But  now  I'm  a  boy.  That's  because 
I'm  eight.  I'm  a  boy  and  I'm  wicked. 
I'm  awful  wicked,  and  I'm  getting 
worse.  I  whistle.  Did  you  think  I 
could  whistle?  Well,  I  can. 
There !  did  you  hear  that  ?  It's  wicked 
to  whistle  in  the  house — to  whistle 
loud — in  the  house — it's  sinful.  Some- 
times I  whistle  in  the  house — some- 
times." He  grew  still  and  fell  to  think- 
ing of  his  mother,  and  how  her  cheek 
would  redden  with  something  she  called 
sorrow  at  his  shameless  companioning 
with  the  wearer  of  a  blue  uniform. 
But  he  continued  to  like  his  new  friend  ; 
he  was  so  companionably  "  low  flung." 

"Do  you  know  Jeff- Jack ?  "  he  asked. 
But  the  Captain  had  not  the  honor. 

"  Well,  he  captures  things.  He's 
brave.     He's  dreadful  brave." 

"No!  Aw!  you  just  want  to  scare 
me  ! " 

"  So  is  Major  Garnet.  Did  you  ever 
see  Major  Garnet?  Well,  if  you  see 
him  you  mustn't  make  him  mad.  I'd 
be  afraid  for  you  to  make  him  mad." 

"  Why,  how's  that  ?  " 

"  I  dunno,"  said  Johnnie,  very  ab- 
stractedly. 

As  they  went  various  questions  came 
up,  and  by  and  by  John  discoursed  on 
the  natural  badness  of  "  black  folks  " — • 
especially  the  yellow  variety — with  im- 
perfections of  reasoning  almost  as  droll 
as  the  soft  dragging  of  his  vowels. 
Time  passed  so  pleasantly  that  when 
they  came  into  the  turnpike  and  saw 
his  father  coming  across  the  battle-field 
with  two  other  horsemen,  his  good 
spirits  hardly  had  room  to  rise  any 
higher.  They  rather  fell.  The  Judge 
had  again  chanced  upon  the  company 
of  Major  Garnet  and  Jeff- Jack  Ravenel, 
and  it  disturbed  John  perceptibly  for 
three  such  men  to  find  him  riding  be- 
hind a  Yankee. 

It  Avas  a  double  surprise  for  him  to 
see,    first,    with    what    courtesy    they 
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treated  the  blue-coat,  and  then  how 
soon  they  bade  him  good-day.  The 
Federal  had  smilingly  shown  a  flask. 

"You  wouldn't  lire  on  a  flag  of  truce, 
would  you  ?  " 

"  I  never  drink,"  said  Garnet. 

"And  I  always  take  too  much,"  re- 
sponded Jeff-Jack. 

I  think  we  have  spoken  of  John's 
slumbers  being  dreamless.  A  child 
can  afford  to  sleep  without  dreaming, 
he  has  plenty  of  dreams  without  sleep- 
ing. No  need  to  tell  what  days,  weeks, 
months,  of  sunlit,  forest-shaded,  bird- 
serenaded,-  wide-awake  dreaming  passed 
over  this  one's  wind  -  tossed  locks  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eight  and  fifteen. 

Small  wonder  that  he  dreamed. 
Much  of  the  stuff  that  fables  and  fairy 
tales  are  made  of  was  the  actual  fur- 
nishment  of  his  visible  world  —  un- 
broken leagues  of  lofty  timber  that  had 
never  heard  the  ring  of  an  axe  ;  syl- 
van labyrinths  where  the  buck  and  doe 
were  only  half  afraid  ;  copses  alive  with 
small  game  ;  rare  openings  where  the 
squatter's  wooden  ploughshare  lay  for- 
gotten ;  dark  chasms  scintillant  with  the 
treasures  of  the  chemist,  if  not  of  the 
lapidary ;  outlooks  that  opened  upon 
great  seas  of  billowing  forest,  whence 
blue  mountains  peered  up,  sank  and 
rose  again  like  ocean  monsters  at  play ; 
glens  where  the  she-bear  suckled  her 
drowsing  cubs  to  the  plash  of  yeasty 
waterfalls  that  leapt  and  whimpered 
to  be  in  human  service,  but  wherein 
the  otter  played  all  day  unscared  ; 
crags  where  the  eagle  nested ;  defiles 
that  echoed  the  howls  of  wolves  un- 
hunted,  though  the  very  stones  cried 
out  their  open  secret  of  immeasurable 
wealth  ;  narrow  vales  where  the  moun- 
tain cabin  sent  up  its  blue  thread  of 
smoke,  and  in  its  lonely  patch  strong 
weeds  and  emaciated  corn  and  cotton 
pushed  one  another  down  among  the 
big  clods  ;  and  vast  cliffs  from  whose 
bushy  brows  the  armed  moonshiner 
watched  the  bridle-path  below. 

These  dreams  of  other  children's 
story  books  were  John's  realities.  And 
these  were  books  to  him,  as  well,  while 
Chesterfield  went  unread,  and  other 
things  and  conditions,  not  of  nature 
and   her   seclusions,  but  vibrant  Avith 


human  energies  and  strifes,  were  mak- 
ing, unheeded  of  him,  his  world  and 
his  fate.  A  little  boy's  life  does  right 
to  loiter.  But  if  we  loiter  wdth  him 
here,  we  are  likely  to  find  our  eyes  held 
ever  by  the  one  picture  :  John's  gifted 
mother,  in  family  group,  book  in  her 
laj)  —  husband's  hand  on  her  right 
shoulder  —  John  leaning  against  her 
left  side.  Let  us  try  leaving  him  for  a 
time.  And  indeed,  we  may  do  the 
same  as  to  Jeff-Jack  Ravenel. 

As  he  had  told  Barbara  he  would,  he 
made  his  residence  in  Suez. 

A  mess-mate,  a  graceless,  gallant  fel- 
low, who  at  the  war's  end  had  fallen, 
dying,  into  his  arms,  had  sent  by  him  a 
last  word  of  penitent  love  to  his  moth- 
er, an  aged  widow.  She  lived  in  Suez, 
and  when  Ravenel  brought  this  message 
to  her — from  w^hom  marriage  had  torn 
all  her  daughters  and  death  her  only 
son — she  accepted  his  offer,  based  on  a 
generous  price,  to  take  her  son's  room 
as  her  sole  boarder  and  lodger.  Thus, 
without  further  effort,  he  became  the 
stay  of  her  home  and  the  heir  of  her 
simple  affections. 


IX. 

LAUNCELOT    HALLIDAY. 

General  Halliday  was  a  distant  cou- 
sin of  Mrs.  Garnet.  He  had  com- 
manded the  brigade  which  included 
Garnet's  battalion  ;  and  had  won  fame. 
Garnet,  who  felt  himseK  undervalued 
by  Halliday,  said  this  fame  had  been 
w^on  by  show  rather  than  by  merit. 
And  in  truth,  Halliday  was  not  so  much 
a  man  of  genuine  successes  as  .of  an 
audacity  that  stopped  just  short  of  the 
fantastical,  and  kept  him  perpetually 
interesting. 

"Launcelot's  failures,"  said  Garnet, 
"  make  a  finer  show  than  most  men's 
successes.  He'd  rather  shine  without 
succeeding,  than  succeed  without  shin- 
ing." 

The  moment  the  war  ended,  HalHday 
hurried  back  to  his  plantation,  the 
largest  in  Blackland.  This  county's 
sole  crop  was  cotton,  and  negroes  two- 
thirds  of  its  population.  His  large 
family — much  looked  up  to — had  called 
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it  home,  though  often  away  from  it, 
seeking  social  stir  at  the  State  capital 
and  elsewhere.  On  his  return  from 
the  war,  the  General  brought  with  him 
a  Northerner,  an  officer  in  the  very 
command  to  which  he  had  surrendered. 
Just  then,  you  may  remember,  when 
Southerners  saw  only  ruin  in  their  vast 
agricultural  system,  many  Northerners 
thought  they  saw  a  new  birth.  They 
felt  the  poetry  of  Dixie's  long  summers, 
the  plantation  life — Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
— and  fancied  that  with  Uncle  Tom's 
good-will  and  Northern  money  and 
methods,  there  was  quick  fortune  for 
them.  Halliday  echoed  these  bright 
predictions  with  brave  buoyancy  and 
perfect  sincerity,  and  sold  the  conqueror 
his  entire  estate.  Then  he  moved  his 
family  to  New  Orleans,  and  issued  his 
card  to  his  many  friends,  announcing 
himself  prepared  to  receive  and  sell  any 
shipments  of  cotton,  and  fill  any  orders 
for  supplies,  with  which  they  might  en- 
trust him.  The  Government's  pardon, 
on  which  this  fine  rapidity  was  hypothe- 
cated, came  promptly — "  through  a  par- 
don broker,"  said  Garnet. 

But  the  General's  celerity  was  re- 
sented. He  boarded  at  the  St.  Charles, 
and,  famous,  sociable,  and  fond  of  poli- 
tics, came  at  once  into  personal  contact 
with  the  highest  Federal  authorities  in 
New  Orleans.  The  happy  dead  earnest 
with  which  he  "accepted  the  situation" 
and  "harmonized"  with  these  men, 
sorely  offended  his  old  friends  and  drew 
the  fire  of  the  newspapers.  Even  Judge 
March  demurred. 

"  President  Garnet,"  John  heard  the 
beloved  voice  in  front  of  him  say, 
"gentlemen  may  cry  Peace,  Peace,  but 
there  can  be  too  much  peace,  sir  ! " 

The  General  came  out  in  an  open 
letter,  probably  not  so  sententiously 
as  we  condense  it  here,  but  in  sub- 
stance to  this  effect :  "  The  king  never 
dies ;  citizenship  never  ceases  ;  a  be- 
reaved citizenship  has  no  right  to  put 
on  expensive  mourning,  and  linger 
through  a  dressy  widowhood  before  it 
marries  again.  .  .  .  There  are  men 
who,  when  their  tree  has  been  cut  down 
even  with  the  ground,  will  try  to  sit 
in  the  shade  of  the  stump.  .  .  .  Such 
men  are  those  who,  now  that  slavery 
is  gone,  still  cling  to  a  civil  order  based 


on  the  old  plantation  system.  .  .  . 
They  are  like  a  wood-sawyer  robbed  of 
his  saw-horse  and  trying  to  saw  wood 
in  his  lap." 

All  these  darts  struck  and  stung,  but 
a  little  soft  mud,  such  as  any  editor 
could  supply,  would  soon  have  drawn 
out  the  sting — but  for  an  additional 
line  or  two,  which  gave  poisonous  and 
mortal  offence.  Blackland  and  Clear- 
water replied  in  a  storm  of  indignation. 
The  Suez  Courier  bade  him  keep  out  of 
Dixie  on  peril  of  his  life.  He  came, 
nevertheless,  canvassing  for  business, 
and  was  not  molested,  but  got  very  few 
shipments.  What  he  mainly  secured 
were  the  flippant  pledges  of  such  as 
required  the  largest  possible  advances 
indefinitely  ahead  of  the  least  possible 
cotton.  Also  a  few  Yankees  shipj)ed  to 
him. 

"Gen'l  Halliday,  howdy,  sah?"  It 
was  dusk  of  the  last  day  of  this  tour. 
The  voice  came  from  a  dark  place  on 
the  sidewalk  in  Suez.  "Don't  you 
know  me,  Gen'l?  You  often  used  to 
see  me  an'  Majo'  Gyarnet  togetheh  ; 
yass,  sah.  My  name's  Cornelius  Leg- 
gett,  sah." 

"  Why,  Cornelius,  to  be  sure !  I 
thought  I  smelt  whiskey.  What  can 
I  do  for  you  ?  " 

"  Gen'l,  I  has  the  honor  to  espress  to 
you,  sah,  my  thanks  faw  the  way  you 
espress  yo'seff  in  yo'  letteh  on  the  con- 
cerns an'  prospec's  o'  we  colo'ed  people, 
sah.  An'  Hkewise,  they's  thousands 
would  like  to  espress  the  same  espres- 
sions,  sah." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right." 

"  Gen'l,  I  represents  a  quantity  of  ow 
people  what's  move'  down  into  Black- 
land  fum  Rosemont  and  other  hill 
places.  They  espress  theyse'ves  to  me 
as  they  agent  that  they  like  to  confawm 
some  prearrangement  with  you,  sah." 

"  Are  you  all  on  one  plantation  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  sah,  they  ain't  ezac'ly  on  no 
plantation.  Me  ?  Oh,  I  been  a-goin'  to 
the  Freedman'  Bureau  school  in  Pulaski 
City  as  they  agent. 

"Sah?  Yass,  sah,  at  they  espenses 
— p-he ! 

"  They  ?  They  mos'ly  strowed  round 
in  de  woods  in  pole  cabins  an'  bresh  ar- 
bors.— Sah? 
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"  Yass,  sab,  livin'  on  game  an'  fish. —  cult   heated    and    hammered    through 

Sah  ?  centuries  of   search   for   good   govern- 

"  Yass,  sah.  ment    and    honorable    fortune.     John 

"  But  they  espress  they  doubts  that  stopped  and  gazed, 

de  Gove'ment  ain't  goin'  to  give  'em  no  "  Come  on,  son,"  said  Judge  March, 

fahms,  an'  they  like  to  comprise  with  almost   sharply.     John   began  to  back 

you,   Gen'l,    ef  you   please,  sah,  to  git  away.     "  There  ! "  exclaimed  the  father 

holt  o'  some  fjilims   o'  they  own,  you  as  his  son  sat  down  suddenly  in  a  box 

know  ;   sawt  o'  payin'  faw'm   bes'  way  of  sawdust  and  cigar-stumj)s.     He  led 

they  kin  ;  yass,  sah.     As  you  say  in  yo'  him   away   to    clean    him    off,    adding, 

letteh,  betteh  give  'm  lan's  than  keep  "  You  hadn't  ought  to  stare  at  people 

'em  vagabones ;   yass,   sah.    Betteh  no  as  you  walk  away  fum  them,  son." 

terms  than  none  at  all ;  yass,  sah."    And  With  rare  exceptions,  the  General's 

so  on.  daily  hearers  were  silent,  but  resolute. 

From  this  colloquy  resulted  the  Ne-  They  did  not  analyze.  Their  motives 
gro  farm- village  of  Leggettstown.  In  were  their  feelings  ;  their  feelings  were 
18GG-68  it  grew  up  on  the  old  Halli-  their  traditions,  and  their  traditions 
day  place,  which  had  reverted  to  the  were  back  in  the  old  entrenchments. 
General  by  mortgage.  Neatest  among  The  time  for  large  changes  had  slipped 
its  whitewashed  cabins,  greenest  with  by.  Haggard,  of  the  Courier,  thought 
gourd-vines,  and  always  the  nearest  it  "equally  just  and  damning"  to  re- 
paid for,  was  that  of  the  Keverend  Lev-  print  from  the  General's  odiously  re- 
iticus  Wisdom,  his  wife,  Virginia,  and  membered  letter  of  four  years  earlier, 
her  step-daughter,  Johanna.  "  If  we  can't  make  our  Negroes  white, 

In  the  fall  of  1869  General  HalHday  let  us  make  them  as  white  as  we  can,'* 

came  back  to  Suez  to  live.     His  wife,  a  and  sign   it  "  Social  Equality  Launce- 

son,  and  daughter  had  died,  two  daugh-  lot."     Parson  Tombs,  sweet,  aged,  and 

ters  had  married  and  gone  to  the  North-  beloved,  prayed  from  his  pulpit — with 

west,  others   were  here  and  there.     A  the  preface,   "  Thou   knowest  thy  ser- 

daughter  of  sixteen  was  with  him — they  vant  has  never  mixed  up  politics  and 

two  alone.     The  ebb-tide  of  war  values  religion  " — that   "  the   machinations  of 

had   left   him   among   the   shoals  ;   his  them  who  seek  to  join  together  what 

black  curls  were  full  of  frost,  his  bank  God   hath  put  asunder   may  come   to 

box  was  stuffed  with  plantation  mort-  naught." 

gages,  his   notes  were   protested.     He  Halliday  laughed.     "  Why,  I'm  only 

had  come  to  operate,  from  Suez  as  a  a  private  citizen  trying  to  retrieve  my 

base,    several    estates   surrendered    to  private  fortunes."     But — 

him  by  debtors  and  entrusted  to  his  "  These  are  times  when  a  man  can't 

management  by  his  creditors.     This  he  choose  whether  he'll  be  public  or  pri- 

wished  to  do  on  what  seemed  to  him  an  vate  !  "  said  Garnet,   and   the    Courier 

original   plan,  of   which  Leggettstown  made  the  bankrupt  cotton  factor  public 

was  only  a  clumsy  sketch,  a  plan  based  every  day.     It  quoted  constantly  from 

on  his  belief  in  the  profound  economic  the  unpardonable  letter,   and  charged 

value  of — "villages  of  small  freeholding  him  with  "inflaming  the  basest  cupid- 

farmers,  m;y  dear  sir !  "  ity  of  our  Helots,"  and  so  on,  and  on. 

"It's  the  natural  crystal  of  free  con-  But  the  General,   with  his    silver- shot 

ditions !  "  John    heard  him  say  in  the  curls  dancing  half-way  down  his  shoul- 

post-office  corner  of  Weed  &  Usher's  ders,  a  six-shooter  under  each  skirt  of 

drug-store.  his  black  velvet  coat,  and  a  knife  down 

Empty  words  to  John  :  He  noted  the  back  of  his  neck,  went  on  pushing 
only  the  noble  air  of  the  speaker  and  his  private  enterprise, 
his  hearers.  Everyman  of  the  group  "Private  enterprise!"  cried  Garnet, 
had  been  a  soldier.  The  General  "His  jackals  will  run  him  for  Con- 
showed  much,  more  polish  than  the  gress."  And  they  did — against  Garnet, 
others,  but  they  all  had  the  strong  The  times  were  seething.  Halliday, 
graces  of  horsemen  and  masters,  and  viewing  matters  impartially  in  the 
many  a  subtle  sign  of  civilization  and  clear,  calm  light  of  petroleum  torches, 
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justified  Congress  in  acts  which  Garnet 
termed  "  the  spume  of  an  insane  re- 
venge ; "  while  Garnet,  with  equal  calm- 
ness of  judgment,  under  other  petro- 
leum torches,  gloried  in  the  "  masterly 
inactivity  "  of  Dixie's  whitest  and  best 
— which  Launcelot  denounced  as  a  fool- 
ish and  wicked  political  strike.  All  the 
corruptions  bred  by  both  sides  in  a  gi- 
gantic war — and  before  it  in  all  the 
crudeness  of  the  country's  first  century 
— were  pouring  down  and  spouting  up 
upon  Dixie  their  rain  of  pitch  and 
ashes.  Negroes  swarmed  about  the 
polls,  elbowed  their  masters,  and  chal- 
lenged their  votes.  Ragged  negresses 
talked  loudly  along  the  sidewalks,  of 
one  another  as  "  ladies,"  and  of  their 
mistresses  as  "women."  White  men 
of  fortune  and  station  were  masking, 
night-riding,  whipping,  and  killing  ;  and 
blue  cavalry  rattled  again  through  the 
rocky  streets  of  Suez. 

Such  was  Hfe  when  dashing  Fannie 
Halliday  joined  the  choir  in  Parson 
Tombs's  church,  becoming  at  once  its 
leading  spirit,  and  John  March  sud- 
denly showed  a  deep  interest  in  the 
Scriptures.  He  joined  her  Sunday- 
school  class. 


X. 


FANNIE 

Was  sixteen — she  said ;  had  black  eyes 
— the  dilating  kind — was  pretty,  and 
seductively  subtle.  Jeff-Jack  liked  her 
much.  They  met  at  Rosemont,  where 
he  found  her  spending  two  or  three 
days,  on  perfect  terms  with  Barbara, 
and  treated  with  noticeable  gravity, 
though  with  full  kindness,  by  Mrs.  Gar- 
net, whom  she  called,  warmly,  "  Cousin 
Rose." 

Ravenel  had  pushed  forward  only  two 
or  three  pa^vns  of  conversation  when 
she  moved  at  one  step  from  news  to 
pontics.  She  played  with  the  ugly  sub- 
ject girlishly,  even  frivolously,  though 
not  insipidly — at  least  to  a  young  man's 
notion — riding  its  winds  and  waves  like 
a  sea-bird.  Politics,  she  said,  seemed 
to  her  a  kind  of  human  weather,  no 
more  her  business  and  no  less  than 
any  other  kind.     She  never  blamed  the 


public,  or  any  party  for  this  or  that ; 
did  he  ?  And  when  he  said  he  did  not, 
her  eyes  danced  and  she  declared  she 
disliked  him  less. 

"Why,  we  might  as  well  scold  the 
rain  or  the  wind  as  the  public,"  she  in- 
sisted. "What  publics  do,  or  think,  or 
say,  or  want — are  merely — I  don't  know 
— sort  o'  chemical  values.  What  makes 
you  smile  that  way  ?  " 

"Did  I  smile  ?    You're  deep,"  he  said. 

"You're  smiling  again,"  she  replied, 
and,  turning,  asked  Garnet  a  guileless 
question  on  a  certain  fierce  matter  of 
the  hour.  He  answered  it  with  rash 
confidence,  and  her  next  question  was 
a  checkmate. 

"  Oh,  understand,"  he  cried,  in  reply  ; 
"  we  don't  excuse  these  dreadful  prac- 
tices." 

"  Yes,  you  do.  You-all  don't  do  any- 
thing else — except  Mr.  Ravenel ;  he  ap- 
proves them  barefaced." 

Garnet  tried  to  retort,  but  she  laughed 
him  down.  When  she  was  gone,  "  She's 
as  rude  as  a  roustabout,"  he  said  to  his 
wife. 

For  all  this  she  was  presently  the 
belle  of  Suez.  She  invaded  its  small 
and  ill-assorted  society  and  held  it, 
a  restless,  but  conquered  province. 
John's  father  marked  with  joy  his  son's 
sudden  regularity  in  Sunday-school. 
If  his  wife  was  less  pleased  it  was  be- 
cause to  her  all  punctuality  was  a  per- 
sonal affront ;  it  was  some  time  before 
she  discovered  the  cause  to  be  Miss 
Fannie  Halliday.  By  that  time  half 
the  young  men  in  town  were  in  love 
with  Fannie,  and  three-fourths  of  them 
in  abject  fear  of  her  wit ;  yet,  in  true 
Southern  fashion,  casting  themselves  in 
its  way  with  Hindoo  abandon. 

Her  father  and  she  had  apartments 
in  Tom  Hersey's  Swanee  Hotel.  Mr. 
Ravenel  called  often.  She  entered 
Montrose  Academy  "in  order  to  re- 
main sixteen,"  she  told  him.  This  in- 
stitution was  but  a  year  or  two  old.  It 
had  been  founded,  at  Ravenel's  sugges- 
tion, "as  a  sort  o'  little  sister  to  Rose- 
mont."  Its  principal,  Miss  Kinsington, 
with  her  sister,  belonged  to  one  of 
Dixie's  best  and  most  unfortunate  fam- 
ilies. 

"  You  don't  bow  down  to  Miss  Grun- 
dy," something  prompted   Ravenel   to 
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say,  as  he  and  Fannie  came  slowly  back 
from  a  j^allop  in  the  hills. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  only  love  to  tease  her 
now  and  then.  I  go  to  the  races,  play 
cards,  waltz,  talk  slang-,  and  read  novels. 
But  wlien  I  do  bow  down  to  her  I  bow 
away  down.  Why,  at  Montrose,  I  actu- 
ally talk  on  serious  subjects  !  " 

"Do  you  touch  often  on  religion? 
You  never  do  to  the  gentlemen  I  bring- 
to  see  you." 

"Why,  Mr.  Ravenel,  I  don't  under- 
stand you.  What  should  I  know  about 
religion  ?  You  seem  to  forget  that  I 
belong  to  the  choir." 

"  Well,  politics,  then.  Don't  you  ever 
try  to  make  a  convert  even  in  that  ?  " 

"I  talk  politics  for  fun  only."  She 
toyed  with  her  whip.  "I'd  tell  you 
something  if  I  thought  you'd  never  tell. 
It's  this  :  Women  have  no  conscience 
in  their  intellects.  No,  and  the  ^^oung 
gentlemen  you  bring  to  see  me  take 
after  their  mothers." 

"I'll  try  to  bring  some  other  kind." 

"  Oh,  no  !  They  suit  me.  They're  so 
easily  pleased.  I  tell  them  they  have 
a  great  insight  into  female  character. 
Don't  you  tell  them  I  told  you  ! " 

"  Do  you  remember  having  told  me 
the  same  thing  ?  " 

She  dropped  two  wicked  eyes  and 
said,  with  sweet  gravity,  "I  wish  it  were 
not  so  true  of  you.  How  did  you  like 
the  sermon  last  evening  ?  " 

"  The  cunning  flirt !  "  thought  he  that 
night,  as  his  kneeling  black  boy  drew 
off  his  boots. 

Not  so  thought  John  that  same  hour. 
Servants'  delinquencies  had  kept  him 
from  Sunday-school  that  morning  and 
made  him  late  at  church.  His  mother 
had  stayed  at  home  with  her  headache 
and  her  husband.  Her  son  was  hesi- 
tating at  the  church-yard  gate,  alone 
and  heavy-hearted,  when  suddenly  he 
saw  a  thing  that  brought  his  heart  into 
his  throat  and  made  a  certain  old  mor- 
tification start  from  its  long  sleep  with 
a  great  inward  cry.  Two  shabby  black 
men  passed  by  on  plough-mules,  and 
between  them,  on  a  poor,  smart  horse, 
all  store  clothes,  watch-chain,  and  shoe- 
blacking,  rode  the  president  of  the 
Zion  Freedom  Homestead  League,  Mr. 
Cornelius  Leggett,  of  Leggettstown. 
John  went  in.     Fannie,  seemingly  fresh 


from  heaven,  stood  behind  the  melo- 
deon  and  sang  the  repentant  prodigal's 
resolve  ;  and  he,  in  raging  shame  for 
the  stripes  once  dealt  him  and  the  lie 
they  had  scared  from  him  at  the  time, 
and  the  many  he  had  told  since  to  cover 
that  one,  shed  such  tears  that  he  had 
to  steal  out,  and,  behind  a  tree  in  the 
rear  of  the  church,  being  again  without 
a  handkerchief,  dry  his  cheeks  on  his 
sleeves. 

And  now,  in  his  lowly  bed,  his  eyes 
swam  once  more  as  the  girl's  voice  re- 
turned to  his  remembrance  :  "Father,  I 
have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before 
thee,  and  am  no  more  w^orthy  to  be 
called  thy  son." 

He  left  his  bed  and  stood  beside  the 
higher  one.  But  the  father  slept. 
Even  if  he  should  waken  him,  he  felt 
that  he  could  only  weep  and  tell  noth- 
ing, and  so  he  went  back  and  lay  down 
again.  With  the  morning,  confession 
was  impossible.  He  thought  rather  of 
revenge,  and  was  hot  with  the  ferocious 
plans  of  a  boy's  helplessness. 


XI. 


A    BLEEDING    HEART. 

One  night  early  in  November,  when 
nearly  all  Rosemont's  lights  were  out 
and  a  brisk  wet  wind  w^as  flirting  and 
tearing  the  yellowed  leaves  of  the  oaks, 
the  window^s  of  Mrs.  Garnet's  room 
were  still  bright.  She  sat  by  a  small 
fire  with  Barbara  at  her  knee.  It  had 
been  election-day  and  the  college  was 
silent  with  chagrin. 

"Is  pop  a-going  to  get  elected, 
mom-a?" 

"  I  don't  think  he  is,  my  child." 
"  But  you  hope  he  is,  don't  you  ?  " 
"  Listen,"  murmured  the  mother. 
Barbara  heard  a  horse's  feet.     Pres- 
ently her  father's  step  was  in  the  hall 
and  on  the  stairs.     He  entered,  kissed 
wife  and  child,  and  sat  down  with  a 
look  first  of  care  and  fatigue,  and  then 
a  proud  smile. 

"  Well,  Launcelot's  elected." 
A   solemn   defiance   came  about  his 
mouth,  but  on  his  brow  was  dejection 
and  distress. 

"  You  know,  Rose,"  he  said,  "  that 
for  myself,  I  don't  care." 
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She  made  no  reply. 

He  leaned  on  the  mantelpiece.  "My 
heart  bleeds  for  our  people  !  All  they 
ask  is  the  God-given  right  to  a  pure 
government.  Their  petition  is  spurned ! 
Rose  " — tears  shone  in  his  eyes — "I  this 
day  saw  the  sabres  and  bayonets  of  the 
government  of  which  Washington  was 
once  the  head,  shielding  the  scum  of 
the  earth  while  it  swarmed  up  and 
voted  honor  and  virtue  out  of  office ! " 
The  handkerchief  he  snatched  from  his 
pocket  brought  out  three  or  four  writ- 
ten papers.  He  cast  them  upon  the 
fire.  One,  under  a  chair,  he  overlooked. 
Barbara  got  it  later — just  the  thing  to 
carry  in  her  reticule  when  she  went 
calling  on  herself.  She  could  not  read 
its  bad  writing,  but  it  served  all  the 
better  for  that. 

Next  evening,  at  tea — back  again 
from  Suez — "  Wife,  did  you  see  a  letter 
in  blue  ink  in  your  room  this  morning, 
with  some  pencil  figures  of  my  own 
across  the  face  ?  If  it  was  with  those 
papers  I  burned  it's  all  right,  but  I'd 
like  to  know."  His  unconcern  was 
overdone. 

Barbara  was  silent.  She  had  bat- 
tered the  reticule's  inner  latch  with  a 
stone.  To  get  the  paper  out,  the  latch 
would  have  to  be  broken.  Silence  saved 
it. 

The  election  was  over,  but  the  tur- 
moil only  grew.  Mere  chemicals,  did 
Fannie  call  these  incidents  and  condi- 
tions ?  But  they  were  corrosives  and 
caustics  dropped  blazing  hot  uf)on 
white  men's  bare  hands  and  black  men's 
bare  feet.  The  ex-master  spurned  po- 
litical fellowship  with  his  slave,  at  every 
cost  ;  the  ex-slave  laid  taxes,  stole  them, 
and  was  murdered. 

"  Make  way  for  robbery,  he  cries," 
drawled  Raven  el ;  "  makes  way  for  rob- 
bery and  dies." 

"  Mr.  Ravenel,"  said  Judge  March, 
"  I  find  no  place  for  me,  sir.  I  lament 
one  policy  and  loathe  the  other.  I  need 
not  say  what  distress  of  mind  I  suffer. 
I  doubt  not  we  are  all  doing  that,  sir." 

"No,"  said  Jeff- Jack,  whittling  a 
straw. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Ravenel," 
said  Fannie  Halliday ;  "  it's  a  war  be- 
tween decency  in  the  wrong,  and  vul- 
garity in  the  right." 


Cornelius's  explanation  in  the  House 
was  more  elaborate. 

"  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  that  great 
warfare  predicated  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, betwix  the  Republicans  an'  sin- 
nelis  on  one  side  an'  the  Phair-i-sees  on 
the  other.  The  white-liners,  they  is  the 
Phair-i-sees !  They  is  the  whited  sculp- 
tors befo'  which,  notinstan'in'  all  they 
chiselin',  the  Republicans  an'  sinnehs 
enters  fust  into  the  kingdom  !  " 

So,  for  two  more  years,  and  John  was 
fifteen.  Then  the  Judge  decided  to 
explain  to  him,  confidentially,  their  long 
poverty. 

"  Daphne,  dear" — he  was  going  down 
into  Blackland — "if  you  see  no  objec- 
tion I'll  take  son  with  me. — Why,  no, 
dear,  not  both  on  one  hoss,  you're  quite 
right ;  that  wouldn't  be  kind  to  son." 

"  A  merciful  man,  Powhatan,  is  mer- 
ciful to " 

"  Yass,  deah  ;  Oh,  I  had  the  hoss  in 
mind  too ;  indeed  I  had !  Do  you 
know,  my  deah,  I  can  tend  to  business 
betteh  when  I  have  ow  son  along  ?  I'm 
gett'n'  to  feel  like  as  if  I'd  left  myself 
behine  when  he's  not  with  me." 

"  You've  always  been  so.  Judge 
March."  Her  smile  was  sad.  "  Oh ! 
no,  I  mustn't  advise.  Take  him  along 
if  you're  determined  to." 


xn. 

JOHN    THINKS    HE    IS    NOT    AFRAID. 

"  Son,"  said  the  father  as  they  rode, 
"I  reckon  you've  often  wondered  why, 
owning  ow  hund'ed  thousand  an'  sixty 
acres,  we  should  appeah  so  sawt  o'  re- 
duced ;  haven't  you  ?  " 

"Sir?" 

The  father  repeated  the  question,  and 
John  said,  dreamily  : 

"  No,  sir." 

"  Well,  son,  I'll  tell  you,  though  I'd 
rather  you'd  not  mention  it — in  school, 
faw  instance — if  we  can  eveh  raise 
money  to  send  you  to  school. 

"  It's  because,  in  a  sense,  we  £L-got  so 
much  Ian'.  Many's  the  time  I  could 
a-sole  pahts  of  it,  an'  refused,  only  be- 
cause that  particulah  sale  wouldn't 
a-met  the  object  fo'  which  the  whole 
tract  has  always  been  held.     It  was  yo' 
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dear  fT^rand father's  ambition,  an'  his 
father's  befo'  him,  to  fill  these  lan's  with 
a  great  j^opulation,  p'osp'ous  an'  happy. 
We  neveli  sole  an  acre,  but  we  neveh 
her  one  back  in  a  spirit  o'  Ian'  specula- 
tion, you  understan'  ?  " 
"Sir?— I— yes,  sir." 
*'  The  plan  wa'n't  adapted  to  a  slave 
State.  I  see  that  now.  I  don't  say 
slavery  was  wrong,  but  slave  an'  free 
labor  couldn't  thrive  side  by  side. 
But,  now,  son,  you  know,  all  labor's 
free  an'  the  time's  come  faw  a  change. 

"  You  see,  son,  that's  where  Gen'l 
Halliday's  village  projec'  is  bad.  His 
villages  are  boun'  han'  an'  foot  to  cotton 
fahmin'  an'  can't  bring  forth  the  indus- 
tries ;  but  now,  without  concealin'  any- 
thing fum  him  or  anybody — of  co'se  we 
don't  want  to  do  that — if  we  can  get 
enough  of  his  best  village  residenters 
fum  Leggettstown  an'  Libbetyville  to 
come  up  an'  take  Ian'  in  Widewood — 
faw  we  can  give  it  to  'em  an'  gain  by  it, 
you  know ;  an'  a  site  or  two  faw  a 
church  aw  school —  why,  then,  you 
know,  when  capitalists  come  up  an' 
look  at  ow  minin'  lan's — why,  first  thing 
you  know,  we'll  have  mines  an'  mills  an' 
sto'es  ev'y  which  away  !  " 

They   met   and  passed   three  horse- 
men armed  to  the  teeth  and  very  tipsy. 
"Why,  if    to-morrow   ain't   election- 
day    ag'in !     Why,    I  quite   fo'  gotten 
that!" 

At  the  edge  of  the  town  two  more 
armed  riders  met  them. 

"  Judge  March,  good-mawnin',  seh." 
All  stopped.     "  Goin'  to  Suez  ?  " 

"  We  goin'  on  through  into  Black- 
land." 

"I  don't  think  you  can,  seh.  Ow 
pickets  hold  Swanee  Kiver  bridge.  Yes, 
sah,  ow  pickets.  Vfhy,  oiv  pickets, 
they're  there.  'T would  be  strange  if 
they  wa'n't — three  hund'ed  Blackland 
county  niggehs  marchin'  on  the  town 
to  burn  it." 

"  Is  that  really  the  news  ?  " 
"That's   the  latest,    seh.     We   after 
reinfo'cements."    They  moved  on. 

Judge  March  rode  slowly  toward 
Suez.  John  rode  beside  him.  In  a 
moment  the  Judge  halted  again,  lifted 
his  head,  and  listened.  A  long  cheer 
floated  to  them,  attenuated  by  the  dis- 
tance. 


"I  thought  it  was  a  charge,  but  I 
reckon  it's  on'y  a  meet'n'  of  ow  people 
in  the  square."  He  glanced  at  his  son, 
who  was  listening,  ashy  pale. 

"  Son,  we  ain't  goin'  into  town.  I'm 
going,  but  you  needn't.  You  can  ride 
back  a  piece  an'  wait  faw  me,  aw  faw 
further  news  which'll  show  you  what  to 
do.  On'y  don't  in  any  case  come  into 
town.  This  ain't  yo'  fight,  son,  an'  you 
no  need  to  get  mixed  in  with  it.  You 
hear,  son  ?  " 

"  I " — the  lad  tried  twdce  before  he 
could  speak — "  I  want  to  go  with  you." 
"  Why,  no,  son,  you  no  need  to  go. 
You  ain't  fitt'n'  to  go.  Yo'  too  young. 
You  a-trembling  now  fum  head  to  foot. 
Ain't  you  got  a  chill  ?  " 

"N-no,  sir."  The  boy  shivered  visi- 
bly. "I've  got  a  pain  in  my  side,  but 
it  don't — don't  hurt.  I  want  to  go 
with  you." 

"  But,  son,  there's  goin'  to  be  fight'n'. 
I'm    goin'   to   try   to  p'vent   it,  but   I 
shan't  be  able  to.     Why,  if  you  was  to 
get  hurt,  who'd  eveh  tell  yo'  poor  deah 
mother  ?     I  couldn't.     I  jest  couldn't ! 
You  betteh  go  'long  home,  son." 
"I  c-c-can't  do  it,  father." 
"  Why,  air  you  that  sick,  son  ?  " 
"  No,  sir,  but  I  don't  feel  well  enough 
to  go  home — Father — I — I — t-t-told — I 
told — an  awful  lie,  one  time,  about  vou, 

and " 

"Why,  son  !" 

"  Yes,  sir.     I've  been  tryin'  for  seven 

years  to — k — own  up,  and " 

"Sev — O  Law,  son,  I  don't  believe 
you  eveh  done  it  at  all.  You  neveh  so 
much  as  told  a  fib  in  yo'  life.  You  jest 
imagine  you  done  it." 

"  Yes,  I  have,  father,  often.  I  can't 
explain,  now,  but  please  lemme  go  with 
you." 

"Why,  son,  I  jest  can't.  Lawd 
knows  I  would  if  I  could." 

"  Yes,  you  can,  father,  I  won't  be  in 
the  way.  And  I  won't  be  af-raid.  You 
don't  think  I  would  eveh  be  a-scared  of 
a  nigger,  do  you  ?  But  if  the  niggers 
should  kill  you,  and  me  not  there,  I 
wouldn't  ever  be  any  account  no  more ! 
I  haven't  ever  been  any  yet,  but  I  wiU 

be,  father,  if  you'll " 

Three  pistol  shots  came  from  the 
town,  and  two  townward-bound  horse- 
men broke  their  trot  and  passed  at  a 
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gallop.       "  Come  on,  Judge,"  laughed 
one. 

"I  declare,  son,  I  don't  know  what 
toe  do.     You  betteli  go  'long  back." 

"  Oh,  father,  don't  send  me  back ! 
Lemme  go  long  with  you.  Please 
don't  send  me  back  !  I  couldn't  go. 
I'd  just  haf  to  turn  round  again  an'  fol- 
low you.  Lemme  go  with  you,  father. 
I  want  to  go  'long  with  you.  Oh — thank 
you,  sah  ! "  They  trotted  down  into 
the  town.  "D'  you  reckon  C'nelius  '11 
be  there,  father? — I — hope  he  will." 
The  pallor  was  gone. 

As  the  turnpike  became  a  tree-shaded 
street,  they  passed  briskly  by  its  old- 
fashioned  houses  set  deep  in  grove  gar- 
dens. Two  or  three  weedy  lanes  at 
right  and  left  showed  the  poor  cabins 
of  the  town's  darker  life  shut  and  si- 
lent.    But  presently, 

"Father,  look  there!  " 

The  Judge  and  his  son  turned  quick- 
ly to  a  turfy  bank  where  a  ragged  ne- 
gro lay  at  the  base  of  a  large  tree.  He 
was  moaning,  rocking  his  head,  and 
holding  a  hand  against  his  side.  His 
rags  were  drenched  with  blood.  The 
white  eyes  rolled  up  to  the  face  of  the 
Judge,  as  he  tossed  his  bridle  to  his 
son. 

"Wateh,"  whispered  the  big  lips, 
"wateh," 

John  threw  his  father's  bridle  back, 
galloped  through  a  gate,  and  came  with 
a  gourd  full. 

"Gimme  quick,  son,  he's  swoonin' 
away."  The  draught  brought  back  some 
life. 

"  Shan't  I  get  a  doctor,  father?  '* 

"  Tain't  a  bit  of  use  son." 

"  No,"  moaned  the  negro,  "I'm  gwine 
fasteh  dan  docto's  kin  come.  I'm  in  de 
deep  watehs.  Gwine  to  meet  my  Lawd 
Jesus.  Good-by,  wife  ;  good-by,  chil- 
lun.  Oh,  Jedge  March,  dey  shot  me  in 
pyo  devilment.  I  was  jist  lookin'  out 
fo'  my  boy.  Dey  was  comin'  in  to 
town  an'  dey  sees  me,  an'  awdehs  me  to 
halt,  an'  'stid  o'  dat  I  runs,  thinkin' 
that'd  suit  'em  jist  as  well.  Oh,  Lawd  ! — 
Oh,  Lawd  !  Oh  ! "  He  stared  into  the 
Judge's  face,  a  great  pain  heaved  him 
slowly,  his  eyes  set,  and  all  was  over. 
A  single  sob  burst  from  the  boy  as  he 
gazed  on  the  dark,  dead  features.  The 
Judge  hasted  to  mount. 


"  Now,  son,  I  got  to  get  right  into 
town.  But  you  see  now,  you  betteh  go 
'long  back  to  yo'  motheh,  don't  you  ?  " 

"I'm  goin'  with  you." 


XIIL 

FOR    FANXIE. 

They  came  where  two  men  sat  on 
horses  in  the  way.  "Sorry,  Jedge,  but 
them's  orders,  sah ;  only  enrolled  men 
can  pass." 

But  the  speakers  presently  concluded 
that  it  could  never  have  been  intended 
to  shut  out  such  a  personage  as  Judge 
March,  and  on  pledge  to  report  to  Cap- 
tain Shotwell,  at  the  Swanee  Hotel,  or 
else  to  Captain  Champion  at  the  court- 
house, father  and  son  proceeded.  Mont- 
rose Academy  showed  no  sign  of  life  as 
they  went  by. 

Yet  John  had  never  seen  the  towai  so 
populous.  Saddled  horses  were  tied 
everywhere.  Men  rode  here  or  there 
in  the  yellow  dust,  idly  or  importantly, 
mounted,  dismounted,  or  stood  on  the 
broken  sidewalks  in  groups,  some  so- 
ber, some  not,  all  armed  and  spurred, 
and  more  arriving  from  all  directions. 
Handsome  Captain  Shotwell,  sitting  in 
civil  dress,  a  sword  belted  on  him  and 
lying  across  his  lap,  explained  to  the 
Judge. 

"  Why,  you  know,  Judge,  how  ow 
young  men  ah  always  up  to  some 
ridiculous  pra-ank,  jest  in  mere  pla-ay, 
you  know,  sell.  Yeste'd'y  some  of  'em 
taken  a  boyish  notion  to  put  some 
ma-asks  on  an'  ride  through  Leggetts- 
town  in  'slo-ow  p'ocession,  with  a  sawt 
o'  banneh  marked,  '  See  You  again  To- 
night.' They  had  guns — mo'  f'om 
fo'ce  o'  habit,  I  reckon,  than  anything 
else — you  know  how  ow  young  men  ah, 
sell— one  of  'em  carry  a  gun  a  yeah,  an' 
neveh  so  much  as  liahm  a  floweh,  you 
know.  Well,  seh,  unfawtunately,  the 
niggehs  had  no  mo'  sense  than  to  take 
it  all  in  dead  earnest.  They  put  they 
women  an'  child'en  into  the  church  an' 
ahmed  theyse'ves,  some  thirty  of  'em, 
with  shotguns  an'  old  muskets — yon- 
deh's  some  of  'em  in  the  cawneh.  Then 
they  taken  up  a  position  in  the  road 
just  this  side  the  village,   an'  sent  to 
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Sherman  an'  Libbetyville  fo'  reinfo'ce- 
meiits. 

"  Well,  of  co'se,  you  know,  seh,  what 
was  jes'  boun'  to  hapiDm.  Some  of  ow 
ve'y  best  young  men  mounted  an'  mov- 
ed'to  dislodge  an'  scatteh  them  befo' 
they  could  gatheh  numbehs  enough  to 
take  the  offensive  an'  begin  they  feind- 
ish  work.  Well,  seh,  about  da-ay-break, 
while  sawt  o'  reconnoiterin'  in  fo'ce, 
they  come  suddenly  upon  the  niggehs' 
position,  an'  the  niggehs,  without  the 
slightes'  p'ovocation,  up  an'  fi-ud !  P'ov- 
identially,  they  shot  too  high,  an'  only 
one  man  was  inju'ed — by  fallin'  f'om 
his  hawss.  Well,  seh,  ow  boys  fi-ud  an' 
cha'ged,  an'  the  niggehs,  of  co'se,  run, 
leavin'  three  dead  an'  fo'  wounded,  aw, 
accawdin'  to  latest  accounts,  seven  dead 
an'  no  wounded.  The  niggehs  taken 
shelteh  in  the  church,  ow  boys  fallen 
back  fo'  reinfo'cements,  an'  about  a' 
hour  by  sun  comes  word  that  the  nig- 
gehs, frenzied  with  ra-age  an'  liquo', 
a-comin'  this  way  to  the  numbeh  o' 
three  hund'ed,  an'  increasin'  as  they 
come.  No,  seh,  I  don't  know  that  it  is 
unfawtunate.  It's  just  as  well  faw  this 
thing  to  happm  an'  to  happm  now.  It'll 
teach  both  sides,  as  Garnet  said  awhile 
ago  addressin'  the  crowd,  that  the  gov'- 
ment  o'  Dixie's  simply  got  to  pa-ass, 
this  time,  away  f'om  a  ra-ace  that  can't 
p'eserve  awdeh,  an'  be  undividedlytrans- 
fehed  oveh  to  the  ra-ace  God-A'mighty 
appointed  to  gov'n  ! " 

Judge  March's  voice  was  full  of  meek 
distress.  "Captain  Shotwell,  where  is 
Major  Garnet,  sir?" 

"  Garnet  ?  Oh,  he's  over  in  the  Cou- 
rier office,  consultin'  with  Haggard  an' 
Jeff-Jack." 

"  Do  you  know  whether  Gen'l  Halli- 
day's  in  town,  sir  ?  " 

The  Captain  smiled.  "  He's  in  the 
next  room,  seh.  He's  been  undeh  my 
— p'otection,  as  you  might  say,  since 
daylight." 

"Gen'l  Halliday  could  stop  all  this, 
Captain." 

"Stop  it?  He  could  stop  it  in  two 
hours,  seh !  If  he'd  just  consent  to  go 
under  parole  to  Leggettstown  an'  tell 
them  niggehs  that  if  they'  11  simply  lay 
down  they  ahms  an'  stay  quietly  at 
home — jest  faw  a  day  aw  tw^o — all' 11  be 
freely  fo'givm  an'  fo'gotten,  seh  !     In- 


stead o  that,  he  sits  there,  ca'mly 
smilin' — you  know  his  way — an'  tlireat- 
enin'  us  with  the  ahm  of  the  United 
States  Gove'ment.  He  fo'gets  that  by 
a  wise  p'ovision  o'  that  Gove'ment's 
foundeh's  it's  got  sev'l  ahms,  an'  one 
holds  down  anotheh.  The  S'preme 
Cote — Judge  March,  you  go  in  an'  see 
him  ;  you  jest  the  man  to  do  it,  seh  !  " 

John  waited  without.  Presently  fa- 
ther and  son  were  seen  to  leave  Captain 
Shotwell's  head-quarters  and  cross  the 
square  to  the  Courier  office.  There  a 
crowd  was  reading  a  bulletin  which 
stated  that  scouting  parties  reported 
no  negro  force  massed  anywhere.  At 
the  top  of  a  narrow  staircase  the  judge 
and  his  son  were  let  into  the  presence 
of  Major  Garnet  and  his  advisers. 

Here  John  had  one  more  good  gaze 
at  Kavenel.  He  was  in  the  physical  per- 
fection of  twenty-six,  his  eyes  less  play- 
ful than  once,  but  his  smile  less  cynical. 
His  dress  was  faultlessly  neat.  Haggard 
was  almost  as  noticeable,  though  less 
interesting ;  a  slender,  high-strung  man, 
with  a  pale  face  seamed  by  a  long  scar 
got  in  a  duel.  One  could  see  that  he 
had  been  trying  to  offset  the  fatigues 
of  the  night  with  a  popular  remedy. 
Garnet  was  dictating.  Haggard  writing. 

"Captains  Shotwell  and  Champion 
will  move  their  forces  at  once  in  oppo- 
site circuits,  through  the  distiu^bed  vil- 
lages— and  assure  all  persons — of  what- 
ever race  or  party — that  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  bear  arms  — 
is  vindicated  —  and  that  order  is  re- 
stored— and  will  be  maintained."  A 
courier  waited. 

"At  the  same  time,"  said  Ravenel,  in- 
dolently, "  they  can  ask  if  the  rumor 
is  true  that  Mr.  Leggett  and  about  ten 
others  are  going  to  be  absent  from  this 
part  of  the  country  until  after  the  elec- 
tion, and  say  we  hope  it's  so." 

Haggard  cast  a  glance  at  Garnet, 
Garnet  looked  away,  the  postscript  w^as 
made,  and  the  missive  sent. 

"Brother  March,  good-morning,  sir." 
The  Major  kept  the  Judge's  hand  as 
they  moved  aside.  But  presently  the 
whole  room  could  hear — "  Why,  Brother 
March,  the  trouble's  all  over! — Oh,  of 
course,  if  Halliday  feels  any  real  need 
to  confer  with  us  he  can  do  so  ;  we'll 
be  right  here. — Oh — Haggard  !  " 
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The  editor,  in  the  doorwa}^  said  he 
would  be  back,  and  went  out.  He  was 
evidently  avoiding-  Halliday.  Judge 
March  felt  belittled  and  began  to  go. 

"If  you're  bound  for  home,  Brother 
March,  I'll  be  riding  that  way  myself, 
presently.  You  see,  in  a  few  minutes 
Suez'll  be  as  quiet  as  it  ever  was,  and  I 
sent  word  to  General  Halliday  just  be- 
fore you  came  in,  that  no  one  designs, 
or  has  designed,  to  abridge  any  personal 
liberty  of  his  he  may  think  safe  to  exer- 
cise."    The  speaker  suddenly  ceased. 

Both  men  stood  hearkening.  Loud 
words  came  up  the  stairs. 

"Your  son  stepped  down  into  the 
street.  Judge,"  said  Ravenel.  The  next 
instant  the  three  rushed  after  him. 

John  had  gone  down  to  see  the  two 
armed  bands  move  away.  They  had 
been  gone  but  a  few  minutes  when  he 
noticed  General  Halliday,  finely  mount- 
ed, come  from  a  stable  behind  the  hotel 
and  trot  smartly  toward  him.  The  few 
store-keepers  left  in  town  stared  in  con- 
temptuous expectation,  but  to  John  this 
was  Fannie's  father,  and  the  boy  longed 
for  something  to  occur  which  might 
enable  him  to  serve  that  father  in  a  sig- 
nal way  that  Avould  make  her  forever 
tenderly  grateful.  The  telegraph  office 
was  up  these  same  stairs  on  the  other 
side  of  the  landing  opposite  the  Courier 
office ;  most  likely  the  General  was 
going  to  send  despatches.  John's  gaze 
followed  the  gallant  figure  till  it  disap- 
peared in  the  doorway  at  the  foot  of 
the  staircase. 

Near  the  bottom  the  General  and 
the  editor  met  and  passed.  The  edit- 
or stopped  and  cursed  the  General. 
"You  jostled  me  purposely,  sir  !  " 

Halliday  turned  and  smiled.  "Jim 
Haggard,  why  should  you  shove  me 
and  then  lie  about  it  ?  can't  3'ou  pick 
a  fight  for  the  truth  ?  " 

"  Don't  speak  to  me,  you  white  nig- 
ger !     Are  you  armed  ?  " 

"Yes!" 

"Then,  Launcelot  Halliday,"  yelled 
the  editor,  backing  out  upon  the  side- 
walk and  drawing  his  repeater,  "  I  de- 
nounce you  as  a  traitor,  a  poltroon,  and 
a  coward  !  "  Men  darted  away,  dodged, 
peeped,  and  cried. 

"Look  out!  Don't  shoot!"  But 
John  ran  forward  to  the  rescue. 


"Put  that  thing  up!"  he  called  to 
the  editor,  in  bovish  treble.  "Put  it 
up ! " 

"  Jim  Haggard,  hold  on  ! "  cried 
Halliday,  following  down  and  out  with 
his  weapon  pointed  earthward.  "Let 
me  speak,  you  drunken  fool,  get  that 
boy " 

"  Bang  ! "  went  the  editor's  pistol 
before  he  had  half  lifted  it. 

"Bang  !  "  replied  Halliday's. 

The  editor's  weajoon  dropped.  He 
threw  both  hands  against  his  breast, 
looked  to  heaven,  wheeled  half  round, 
and  fell  upon  his  face  as  dead  as  a 
stone. 

Halliday  leaped  into  the  saddle,  an- 
swered one  shot  that  came  from  the 
crowd,  and  clattered  away  on  the  turii- 
pike. 

John  was  standing  with  arms  held 
out  ;  he  turned  blindly  to  find  the 
doorway  of  the  stairs  and  cried, 
"Father!  father!" 

"Son!" 

He  started  for  the  sound,  groped 
against  the  wall,  sank  to  his  knees,  and 
fell  backward. 

"  Room,  here,  room  !  "  "  Give  him 
air !  "  "  By  George,  sir,  he  i*ushed 
right  in  bare- handed  between  'em,  or- 
derin'  Haggard" — "Stand  back,  you- 
all,  and  make  wav  for  Judge  March  !  " 

"  Oh,  son,  son  !  "  The  father  knelt, 
caught  the  limp  hands  and  gazed  with 
streaming  eyes.  "  Oh,  son,  my  son  !  air 
you  gone  fum  me,  son  ?  Air  you 
gone  ?     Air  you  gone  ?  " 

A  young  doctor  took  the  passive 
wrist.     "No,  Judge,  he's  not  gone  yet." 

Ravenel  and  the  physician  assumed 
control.  "  Just  consider  him  in  my 
care,  doctor,  will  you?  Shall  we  take 
him  to  the  hotel?" 

Garnet  supported  Judge  March's 
steps.  "Cast  your  burden  on  the 
Lord,  Brother  March.  Bear  up — for 
Sister  March's  sake,  as  she  would  for 
yours  ! " 

Near  the  top  stair  of  the  Ladies' 
Entrance  Ravenel  met  Fannie. 

"  I  saw  it  all,  Mr.  Ravenel ;  he  saved 
my  father's  life.  I  must  have  the  care 
of  him.  You  can  get  it  arranged  so,  Mr. 
Ravenel.  You  can  even  manage  his 
mother." 

"I  will,"  he  said,  with  a  light  smile. 
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Election-day  passed  like  a  Sabbath. 
General  Halliday  returned,  voted,  and 
stayed  undisturbed.  His  opponent,  not 
Garnet  this  time,  was  overwhelmingly 
elected.  On  the  following  day  Hag- 
gard Avas  buried  "  with  great  eclat,"  as 
his  newspaper  described  it.  Concern- 
ing John,  the  doctor  said  : 

"Judge  March,  your  wife  should  go 
back  home.  There's  no  danger,  and  a 
sick-room  to  a  person  of  her " 

"  Ecstatic  spirit — "  said  the  Judge. 

"  Exactly — would  be  only " 

"Yes,"  said  the  Judge,  and  Mrs. 
March  went.    To  Fannie  the  doctor  said, 

"  If  he  were  a  man  I  would  have  no 
hope,  but  a  boy  hangs  to  life  like  a 
cat,  and  I  think  he'll  get  well,  entirely 
well.  Move  him  home?  Oh,  not  for 
a  month  !  " 

Maugre  many  pains,  it  was  a  month 
of  heaven  to  John,  a  heaven  all  to  him- 
self, with  only  one  angel  and  no  church. 
As  long  as  there  was  danger  she  was 
merely  cheerful — cheerful  and  beauti- 
ful. But  when  the  danger  passed  she 
grew  merry,  the  play  of  her  mirth  ris- 
ing as  he  gained  strength  to  bear  it. 
He  loved  mirth,  when  others  made  it, 
and  would  have  always  laughed  louder 
and  longer  than  he  did  but  for  wonder- 
ing how  they  made  it.  A  great  many 
things  he  said  made  others  laugh,  too, 
but  he  could  never  tell  beforehand 
what  would  or  wouldn't.  He  got  so 
full  of  happiness  at  times  that  Fannie 
would  go  out  for  a  few  moments  to  let 
him  come  back  to  his  ordinary  self. 

Two  or  three  times,  when  she  lin- 
gered long  outside  the  door,  she  ex- 
plained on  her  return  that  Mr.  Ravenel 
had  come  to  ask  how  he  was. 

Once  Halliday  met  this  visitor  in  the 
Ladies'  Entrance,  departing,  and  with  a 
suppressed  smile,  asked,  "Been  to  see 
how  '  poor  Johnnie  '  is  ?  " 

"  Ostensibly,"  said  the  young  man, 
and  offered  a  cigar. 

The  General  overtook  Fannie  in  the 
hallway.  He  shook  his  head  roguishly. 
"Cruel  sport,  Fan.  He'll  make  the 
even  dozen,  won't  he  ?  " 

"Oh,  no,  he'd  like  to  make  me  his 
even  two  dozen,  that's  all." 

When  the  day  came  for  the  conva- 
lescent to  go  home,  he  was  not  glad, 
although   he   had   laughed   much  that 


morning.  As  he  lay  on  the  bed 
dressed  and  waiting,  he  was  unusual- 
ly pale.  Only  Fannie  stood  by  him. 
Her  hand  was  in  both  his.  He  shut 
his  eyes,  and  in  a  desperate  earnest 
said,  under  his  breath,  "  Good  -  by  !  " 
And  again,  lower  still, — "  Good-by  !  " 

"  Good-by,  Johnnie." 

He  looked  up  into  her  laughing  eyes. 
His  color  came  hot,  his  heart  pounded, 
and  he  gasped,  "  S-say  m-my  John ! 
Won't  you?" 

"  Why,  certainly.  Good-by,  my  John- 
nie."    She  smiled  yet  more. 

"  WiU— will  "—he  choked—"  will  you 
b-be  my — k — Fannie — when  I  g-get  old 
enough  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  said,  with  great  show  of 
gravity,  "  if  you'll  not  tell  anybody." 
She  held  him  down  by  gently  stroking 
his  brow.  "And  you  must  promise  to 
grow  up  such  a  perfect  gentleman  that 
I'll  be  proud  of  my  Johnnie  when" — 
She  smiled  broadly  again. 

— "  Wh-when — k —  the  time  comes  ?  " 

"I  reckon  so — yes." 

He  sprang  to  his  knees  and  cast  his 
arms  about  her  neck,  but  she  Avas  too 
quick,  and  his  kiss  was  lost  in  air.  He 
flashed  a  resentful  surprise,  but  she 
shook  her  head,  holding  his  wasted 
wrists,  and  said,  "  N-no,  no,  my  John- 
nie, not  even  you,  not  Fannie  Halliday, 
o-oh  no  !  "     She  laughed. 

"  Some  one's  coming !  "  she  whis- 
pered. It  was  Judge  March.  His 
adieus  were  very  grateful.  He  called 
her  a  blessing. 

She  waved  a  last  good-by  to  John 
from  the  window.  Then  she  went  to 
her  own  room,  threw  arms  and  face 
into  a  cushioned  seat  and  moaned,  so 
softly  her  own  ear  could  not  catch  it — 
a  name  that  was  not  John's. 


XIV. 

A    MOKTGAGE    ON    JOHN. 

As  John  grew  sound  and  strong  he 
grew  busy  as  well.  The  frown  of  pur- 
pose creased  at  times  his  brow.  There 
was  a  "  perfect  gentleman  "  to  make, 
and  only  a  few  years  left  for  his  making 
if  he  was  to  be  completed  in  the  stipu- 
lated time.  Once  in  a  while  he  contrived 
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an  errand  to  Fannie,  but  it  was  alwaj'-s 
in  broad  day  when  the  flower  of  love  is 
never  more  than  half  open.  The  per- 
fect transport  of  its  first  blossoming 
could  not  quite  return  ;  the  pronoun 
my  was  not  again  paraded.  Only  at 
good-by,  her  eyes,  dancing  the  while, 
would  say,  "It's  all  right,  my  Johnnie." 

On  Sundays  he  had  to  share  her  with 
other  boys  whom  she  asked  promiscu- 
ously. 

"  What  new  commandment  was  laid 
on  the  disciples  ?  " — and 

"  Ought  not  we  also  to  keep  this 
commandment  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yes,  indeed  !  "  said  his  heart, 
but  his  slow  lips  let  some  other  voice 
answer  for  him. 

When  she  asked  from  the  catechism, 
"What  is  the  misery  of  that  estate 
whereinto  man  fell  ? "  Ah !  how  he 
longed  to  confess  certain  modifications 
in  his  own  case.  And  yet  Sunday  was 
his  "  Day  of  all  the  week  the  best." 
Her  voice  in  speech  and  song,  the  smell 
of  her  garments,  the  flowers  in  her  hat, 
the  gladness  of  her  eyes,  the  wild  blos- 
soms at  her  belt,  sometimes  his  own 
forest  anemones  dying  of  joy  on  her 
bosom — sense  and  soul  feasted  on  these 
and  took  a  new  life,  so  that  going  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath  he  went  from 
strength  to  strength,  on  each  Lord's 
day  appearing  punctually  in  Zion. 

One  week-day  when  the  mountain- 
air  of  Widewood  was  sweet  with  wild 
grapes,  some  six  persons  were  scatter- 
ingly  grouped  in  and  about  the  narrow 
road  near  the  March  residence.  One 
was  Garnet,  one  was  Ravenel,  two  oth- 
ers John  and  his  father,  and  two  were 
strangers  in  Dixie.  One  of  these  was 
a  very  refined  -  looking  man,  gray, 
slender,  and  with  a  reticent,  purpose- 
ful mouth.  His  travelling  suit  was  too 
warm  for  the  latitude,  and  his  silk  hat 
slightly  neglected.  The  other  was  fat 
and  large,  and  stayed  in  the  carryall  in 
which  Garnet  had  driven  them  and 
Ravenel  up  from  Kosemont.  He  was 
of  looser  stuff  than  his  senior.  He 
called  the  West  his  home,  but  with  a 
New  England  accent.  He  "didn't 
know's  'twas,"  and  "  presumed  likely " 
so  often  that  John  eyed  him  with  mild 
surprise.  Kavenel  sat  and  whittled. 
The  day  was  hot,  yet  in  his  suit  of  gray 


summer  stuffs  he  looked  as  fresh  as 
sprinkled  ferns.  In  a  pause  Major 
Garnet,  with  bright  suddenness,  asked, 

"  Brother  March,  where's  John  been 
going  to  school  ?  " 

The  Judge  glanced  round  upon  the 
group  as  if  they  were  firing  upon  him 
from  ambush,  hemmed,  looked  at  John, 
and  said  : 

"  Why,— eh— what,  son?  — Why,— 
eh — to — to  his  mother,  sir;  yes,  sir." 

"  Ah,  Brother  March,  a  mother's  the 
best  of  teachers,  and  Sister  March  one 
of  the  most  unselfish  of  mothers!" 
said  Garnet,  avoiding  Bavenel's  glance. 

The  Judge  expanded.  "Sir,  she's 
too  unselfish.     I  admit  it,  sir." 

"And  yet.  Brother  March,  I  reckon 
John  gets  right  smart  schooling  from 
you." 

"Ah  !  no,  sir.  We're  only  school- 
mates togetheh,  sir  —  in  the  school  of 
Nature,  sir.  You  know,  Mr.  Ravenel, 
all  these  things  about  us  here  are  a 
sort  of  books,  sir." 

Kavenel  smiled  and  answered  very 
slowly,  "Ye-es,  sir.  Very  good  read- 
ing ;  worth  thirty  cents  an  acre  simply 
as  literature." 

Thirty  cents  was  really  so  high  a 
price  that  the  fat  stranger  gave  a  burst 
of  laughter,  but  Garnet  —  "  It'll  soon 
be  worth  thirty  dollars  an  acre,  now 
we've  got  a  good  government.  Brother 
March,  we'd  like  to  see  that  superb 
view  of  yours  from  the  old  field  on  to 
the  ridge." 

Eavenel  stayed  behind  with  the 
Judge.     John  went  as  guide. 

"Judge,"  Ravenel  said,  as  soon  as 
they  were  alone,  "  how  about  John  ?  I 
believe  in  your  school  of  nature  a  lit- 
tle. Solitude  for  principles,  society  for 
character,  somebody  says.  Now,  my 
only  school  was  men,  and  hence  the 
ruin  you  see " 

"  Mr.   Ravenel,  sir !   I  see  no   ruin  ; 


"  Don't  you  ?  Well,  then,  the  ruin 
you  don't  see." 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  speak  in  irony  !  I  see 
a  character " 

"  Yes  " — the  speaker  dug  idly  in  the 
sand — "  all  character  and  no  princi- 
ples. But  you  don't  want  John  to  be 
all  principles  and  no  character?  He 
ought  to  be  going  to  school,  Judge." 
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The  father  dropped  his  eyes  in  pain, 
but  the  youn*]^  man  spoke  on.  "  Going 
to  school  is  a  sort  of  first  lesson  in  citi- 
zenship, ain't  it?  —  'specially  if  it's  a 
free  school.  Maybe  I'm  wrong,  but  I 
wish  Dixie  was  full  of  good,  strong 
free  schools." 

"  You're  not  wrong,  Mr.  Ravenel ! 
You're  eminently  right,  sir." 

Mr.  Ravenel  only  smiled,  was  silent 
for  a  while,  and  then  said,  "  But  even  if 
it  were — I  had  an  impression  that  you 
thought  you'd  sort  o'  promised  John  to 
Rosemont  ?  " 

The  Judge  straightened  up,  dis- 
tressed. "  Mr.  Ravenel,  I  have  !  I 
have,  sir  !     It's  true  ;  it's  true  ! " 

*'I  don't  think  you  did,  Judge,  you 
only  expressed  an  intention." 

But  the  Judge  waived  away  the  dis- 
tinction with  a  gesture. 

"  Judge,"  said  the  young  man,  slowly 
and  gently,  "  wouldn't  you  probably  be 
sending  John  to  Rosemont  if  Rosemont 
were  free  ?  " 

The  Judge  did  not  speak  or  look  up. 
He  hunted  on  the  ground  for  chips. 

"  Why  don't  you  sell  some  land  and 
send  him  ?  " 

*'0h,  Mr.  Ravenel,  we  can't.  We  just 
can't !  It's  the  strangest  thing  in  the 
world,  sir  !  Nobody  wants  it  but  lum- 
bermen, and  to  let  them,  faw  a  few  cents 
an  acre,  sweep  ove'  it  like  worms  ove'  a 
cotton  field — we  just  can't  do  it!  Mr. 
Ravenel,  what  is  the  reason  such  a  land 
as  this  can't  be  settled  up?  We'U  sell 
it  to  any  real  settlehs  !  But,  good  Lawd  ! 
sir,  where  air  they?  Son  an'  me  ain't 
got  no  money  to  impote  'em,  sir.  The 
darkies  don't  know  anything  but  cotton 
fahmin' — they  won't  come.  Let  me  tell 
you,  sir,  we've  made  the  most  flatter- 
ing offers  to  capitalists  to  start  this  and 
that.  But  they  aU  want  to  wait  till 
we've  got  a  good  gove'ment.  An'  now, 
here  we've  got  it — in  Clear wateh,  at  least 
— an'  you  can  see  that  these  two  men 
ain't  satisfied  ! " 

"  What  do  you  reckon's  the  reason  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Ravenel,  my  deah  sir,  they  can't 
tell !  The  fat  one  can't  and  the  lean  one 
won't !  But  politics  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  sir  !  Politics  keeps  crowdin'  in  an' 
capital  a-hangin'  back,  an' " 

"  Johnnie  doesn't  get  his  schooling," 
said  Ravenel. 


The  response  was  a  silent  gesture, 
downcast  eyes,  and  the  betrayal  of  an 
emotion,  not  of  the  moment,  but  of 
months  and  years  of  physical  want  and 
mental  distress. 

"We  all  get  lots  of  politics,"  said 
Ravenel. 

"  Not  son  !  not  fum  me,  sir.  Oh,  my 
Lawd,  sir,  that's  one  of  the  worst  parts 
of  it.  I  don't  dare  teach  him  mine, 
much  less  unteach  him  his  mother's. 
She's  as  spirited  as  she's  gentle,  seh." 

"Whatever  was  is  wrong,"  drawled 
the  young  man.  "  That's  the  new 
creed." 

"  Oh,  seh,  a  new  creed's  too  painful  a 
thing  fo'  jest.  Ow  South'n  press,  Mr. 
Ravenel,  is  gett'n'  a  sad  facility  fo'  re- 
cantin'.  I  don't  say  it's  not  sincere, 
seh — least  of  all  ow  Courier  since  it's 
come  into  the  hands  of  you  an'  Presi- 
dent Garnet ! " 

"  Garnet !  Oh,  gracious ! "  laughed 
Jeff- Jack.  "Sincere — Judge,  if  you 
won't  say  anything  about  sincerity,  I'U 
tell  you  what  I'd  like  to  do  for  John, 
sir.  I'll  take  your  note,  secured  by  land, 
for  the  money  you  need  to  put  John 
through  Rosemont,  and  you  needn't  pay 
it  till  you  get  ready.  If  you  never  get 
ready,  I  reckon  John  '11  pay  it  some  day." 

The  moment  the  offer  began  to  be  in- 
telligible, Judge  March  tried  to  straight- 
en up  and  look  Jeff- Jack  squarely  in  the 
face,  but  when  it  was  completed  his 
elbows  were  on  his  knees  and  his  face  in 
his  slender  brown  hands. 

Up  in  the  old  field  Garnet  had  talked 
himself  dizzy.  Northern  travellers  are 
by  every  impulse  inquirers,  and  South- 
ern hosts  expounders  ;  they  fit  like 
tongue  and  groove.  On  the  ridge  he  had 
said : 

' '  Now,  Mr.  Fair,  here  it  is.  I  don't 
believe  there's  a  finer  view  in  the  world." 

"  Hm  !  "  said  the  slender  visitor. 

The  two  guests  had  been  shown  the 
usual  Sleeping  Giant,  Saddle  Mountain, 
Sugar  Loaf,  etc.,  that  go  with  such  views. 
John  had  set  Garnet  right  when  he  got 
Lover's  Leap  and  Bridal  Veil  tangled  in 
the  bristling  pines  of  Table  Rock  and 
Devil's  Garden,  and  all  were  charmed 
with  the  majestic  beauty  of  the  scene. 

On  the  way  back,  while  Garnet  ex- 
plained to  Mr.  Gamble,  the  heavier  guest, 
why  negroes  had  to  be  treated  not  as 
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individuals  but  as  a  class,  John  had  been 
telling  Mr.  Fair  why  it  was  wise  to  treat 
chickens  not  as  a  class  but  as  individuals, 
and  had  mentioned  the  names  and  per- 
sonal idiosyncrasies  of  the  favorites  of 
bis  own  flock  ;  Mr.  Fair,  in  turn,  had 
confessed  to  having  a  son  about  John's 
age,  and  wished  they  knew  each  other. 
Before  John  could  reply,  the  party  gayly 
halted  again  beside  his  father  and  Mr. 
Ravenel.  As  they  did  so  Mr.  Fair  saw 
Ravenel  give  a  little  nod  to  Garnet  that 
said,  "  It's  all  aiTanged.'* 


XV. 

POWHATAN  TEARS  MOTHER  AND  CHILD  ASUN- 
DER. 

Mrs.  March,  beside  the  evening  lamp, 
read  "The  Land  We  Love."  She  had 
declined  with  firm  dejection  to  condemn 
the  plan  for  John's  schooling.  She  laid 
aside  the  magazine  and  lifted  her  gaze 
upon  the  portrait  of  herself  painted  in 
her  bridal  year — at  the  hair  smoothly 
parted  above  the  low,  fair  brow,  and  cov- 
ering half  the  ear  in  its  soft  abundance  ; 
the  neck  bent  to  one  side  and  the  head 
to  another,  the  bare  shoulders  curving 
in  faultless  passivity,  the  eyes  drooping, 
and  the  whole  frame  in  faint  recoil  from 
a  boisterous  world.  She  looked  away 
again,  musing  on  woman's  sacrificial 
helplessness  and  her  unlimited  capacity 
for  the  consolations  of  religion. 

"  What  difference,  Powhatan,  can  my 
opinion  make  to  your  iron  will  ?  I  for- 
give the  cruel  implication  of  my  inca- 
pacity. I  even  hope  to  forget,  in  time, 
by  the  power  of  prayer.  I  wish.  Judge 
March,  that  you  believed  in  the  power 
of  prayer." 

"  Why,  Daphne,  dear,  I  do  ! " 

"  Oh  !  not  in  my  way.  Judge  March." 
She  gave  him  a  look  of  careworn  solici- 
tude. "  You  can't  have  a  woman's  behef 
in  prayer." 

"  No,"  she  presently  sighed,  "  the 
scheme  is  not  of  my  concocting.  If  it 
succeeds  the  credit  shall  be  yours,  and 
I  promise,  dear  love,  to  pay  it  the  trib- 
ute of  my  amazement.  Oh,  be  merciful, 
Powhatan  !  do  not  ask  too  much  of  me. 
I  withhold  my  disapproval." 

She  turned  her   head  away.      "  You 
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know,  Judge  March,  your  wife  is  no 
prattler.  My  choice  has  been  never  to 
glitter,  socially,  nor  even  to  twinkle  and 
dance  in  fire-fly  fashion  ;  I  am  only  the 
passive  glow-worm.  I  have  confessed 
this,  in  verse." 

Judge  March  dropped  the  subject. 
But  an  evening  or  two  later  a  word 
from  his  wife  seemed  to  court  its  re- 
vival, although  her  smile  betrayed  wea- 
riness the  moment  he  broached  it. 

"You  can't  understand,  Powhatan, 
the  yearnings  and  panics  of  a  mother's 
heart.  I  don't  blame  you.  But  why  do 
you  blame  me  for  sometimes  failing  to 
understand  you  ?  " 

"  Surely  I  don't.  Daphne,  dear.  Why, 
you  always  understand  me." 

"Not  this  time.  I  don't  understand 
your  doting  on  Mr.  Ravenel's  generos- 
ity. Doesn't  he  hold  your  note  ?  "  she 
asked,  and  when  the  husband  tried  to 
explain  she  mused  aloud  : 

"  Charity  thinketh  no  evil.  I  only 
know  Mr.  Bavenel  and  Major  Garnet 
are  men  of  foresight,  interested  in  poli- 
tics, and  that  Rosemont  is  far  from 
crowded." 

Later  in  the  evening — "  Why,  Daphne, 
dear,  the  Courier — this  is — this  is  ve'y 
singulah  —  they've  left  yo'  poem  out 
again  ! " 

"  Ah !  Judge  March,  if  Rosemont 
finds  room  for  your  son,  my  poor  verses 
can  afford  to  Avait.  Generosity  has  its 
limitations — please  don't  rock." 

On  another  evening,  shortly  after  this, 
father  and  son  coming  to  supper  be- 
lated, John  brought  his  mother  a  bit  of 
cross-road  news.  The  "  Rads  "  had 
given  a  barbecue  down  in  Blackland, 
just  two  days  before  the  visit  of  Jeff- 
Jack  and  those  others  to  Widewood — 
and  what  did  she  reckon  !  Cornelius 
Leggett  had  there  made  a  speech,  de- 
claring that  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
patriotic  project  to  open  a  free  white 
school  in  Suez,  and  "  bu'st  Rosemont 
wide  open." 

"Judge  March,"  said  the  wife,  affec- 
tionately, "I  wonder  why  Mr.  Ravenel 
avoided  mentioning  that  to  you.  He 
needn't  have  feared  your  sense  of 
humor.  Ah !  if  you  only  had  a  woman's 
instincts  !" 

John  said  good-night  and  withdrew. 
He  wished  his  mother  loved  his  father  a 
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little  less.     They  would  all  have  a  so 
much  better  time. 

"  No,"  Mrs.  March  was  presently  say- 
ing, "Mr.  liavenel's  motives  are  not  those 
that  concern  me  most.  Rosemont,  to 
me,  must  always  signify  Rose  Montgom- 
ery. It  is  to  her  presence — her  speU — 
you  would  expose  my  child  ;  she,  who 
has  hated  me  all  her  Hfe.  Ah !  no,  it's 
too  late  now  to  draw  back,  he  shall  go. 
Yes,  without  my  consent.  Oh  !  my 
consent !  Judge  March,  you're  jesting 
again  !  "  She  lifted  upon  him  the  smile 
of  a  heart  really  all  but  broken  under 
its  imaginary  wrongs. 

There  was  no  drawing  back.  The 
mother  suffered,  but  the  wife  sewed, 
and  when  Rosemont  had  got  well  into 
its  season's  work  and  November  was 
nearly  gone,  John  was  ready  for  *'  col- 
lege." One  morning,  when  the  wind 
was  bitter  and  the  ground  frozen,  father 
and  son  rode  side  by  side  down  their 
mountain  road.  A  thin  mantle  of  snow 
made  the  woods  gray,  and  mottled  the 
shivering  ranks  of  dry  cornstalks.  At 
each  rider's  saddle  swung  an  old  carpet- 
bag stuffed  with  John's  clothes.  His 
best  were  on  him. 

"Maybe  they're  not  the  latest  cut, 
son,  or  the  finest  fit,  but  you  won't 
mind  ;  you're  not  a  girl.  A  man's  dress 
is  on'y  a  sort  o'  skin,  anyhow  ;  a  wom- 
an's is  her  plumage.  And,  anyhow,  at 
Rosemont   you'll  wear  soldier  clothes. 


Look  out,  son,  I  asked  yo*  dear  motheh 
to  mend " 

The  warning  came  too  late  ;  a  rope 
handle  of  one  of  the  carpet  bags  broke. 
The  swollen  budget  struck  the  unyield- 
ing ground  and  burst  like  a  squash. 
John  sprang  nimbly  from  his  saddle, 
but  the  Judge  caught  his  leg  on  the 
other  carpet  -  bag  and  reached  the 
ground  in  such  a  shape  that  his  horse 
lost  all  confidence  and  began  to  back 
wildly,  putting  first  one  foot  and  then 
another  into  the  scattered  baggage. 

One,  or  even  two,  can  rarely  get  as 
much  into  a  bursted  carpet-bag,  repack- 
ing it  in  a  public  road  and  perspiring 
with  the  fear  that  somebody  is  coming, 
as  they  can  into  a  sound  one  at  a  time 
and  place  of  their  ovni  choice.  There's 
no  place  like  home— for  this  sort  of 
task  ;  albeit  the  Judge's  home  may  have 
been  an  exception.  Time  flew  past  while 
they  contrived  and  labored,  and  even 
when  they  seemed  to  have  solved  their 
problem  one  pocket  of  John's  trousers 
contained  a  shirt  and  the  other  was  full 
of  socks,  and  the  Judge's  heart  stiU  re- 
tained an  anxiety  which  he  dared  neither 
wholly  confess  nor  entirely  conceal. 

"  Well,  son,  it's  a  comfort  to  think 
yo'  precious  motheh  will  neveh  have  the 
mawtification  of  knowin'  anything  about 
this." 

"Yass,  sir,"  drawled  John,  "that's 
the  first  thing  I  thought  of." 


(To  be  continued.) 


"THERE   IS   NO   OTHER   LIFE   BUT   THE   ETERNAL." 

(Last  written  words  of  Phillips  Brooks.) 

By  Annie  Fields, 

We  met  and  passed,  two  friends  of  long  ago  ! 

Between  his  path  and  mine  the  waves  of  time 
Have  swept,  and  buried  in  their  silent  flow 
Our  youth,  our  prime. 


But  what  was  ours,  is  ours,  and  shall  remain ; 

And  what  was  then  a  dream  flits  on  in  dream ; 
And  what  was  wrong  alas !  is  seen  a  stain ; 
And  what  we  are,  we  seem. 


THE    SCHOOL-MASTER. 


By  James  Baldwin. 
Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Frost. 


HE  title  of  school-mas- 
ter has  become  almost 
obsolete  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  an  expressive 
appellation,  carrying 
\i  with  it  certain  indefin- 
able hints  of  authority 
and  dignity  that  are  scarcely  implied  in 
any  of  its  later  substitutes.  It  has  no 
exact  synonym.  Teacher,  instructor, 
tutor,  educator,  professor,  pedagogue — 
with  none  of  these  terms  is  its  meaning 
identical,  and  yet  it  comprehends  them 
all.  Its  mention  provokes  reminis- 
cences of  a  type  that  has  well-nigh 
passed  away  from  American  education- 
al life.  The  bearer  of  it,  whatever  his 
virtues  or  his  idiosyncrasies,  is  not  re- 
garded usually  as  an  attractive  figure 
in  literature  ;  and  yet  I  am  persuad- 
ed that  the  story  of  his  evolution  into 
the  modern  teacher,  and  especially  into 
the  school-superintendent,  may  not  be 
without  some  features  of  popular  in- 
terest. That  evolution  began  perhaps 
somewhat  later  in  certain  sections  of 
the  West  than  elsewhere,  but  if  so,  the 
processes  were  the  same  and  the  re- 
sults have  been  all  the  more  radical  and 
complete.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
sketches  which  I  shall  present  of  the 
school-master  as  he  was  known  to  me  at 
different  stages  of  his  transformation 
will  be  found  to  possess  a  more  than 
merely  local  truthfulness. 

Among  the  school-masters  whom  I 
remember  no  farther  back  than  the 
early  fifties,  there  were  some  of  the 
true  old-fashioned  sort — stern  embodi- 
ments of  wisdom,  whims,  and  crotchets 
— whom  we  children  looked  upon  with 
mixed  feelings  of  awe  and  odium,  and 
iour  elders  tolerated  with  mingled  con- 
descension and  contempt.  But  these 
were  only  the  survivals,  though  not  the 
latest,  of  a  fast  diminishing  class.  For 
even  then  the  change  to  a  new  and  bet- 
ter order  of  things  had  set  in,  and  peo- 
ple were  slowly  awakening  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  what  was  meant  by  a 


system  of  free  schools.  In  our  State, 
even  before  its  admission  into  the  Un- 
ion, more  than  half  a  million  acres  of 
land  had  been  set  aside  for  the  endow- 
ment of  such  a  system.  But  nearly 
fifty  years  elapsed  before  the  lands 
were  sold  and  the  endowment  began 
to  be  available ;  and  during  that  long 
period  there  were  no  funds  in  the  State 
treasury  with  which  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  popular  instruction.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  schools,  such  as  they 
were,  had  to  be  supported  in  large  part 
by  private  subscriptions,  and  those  per- 
sons only  who  were  willing  and  able  to 
help  pay  the  master  were  entitled  to 
share  in  their  benefits.  As  the  people 
were  poor,  and  many  of  them  indiffer- 
ent to  book-learning,  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation was  naturally  allowed  to  lan- 
guish. The  era  of  the  early  settle- 
ments was  distinguished  by  a  good 
deal  of  ignorance,  not  unmingled  with 
mild  ruffianism,  and  the  State  acquired 
an  unenviable  reputation  which,  de- 
spite her  subsequent  career  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity,  she  has  not  yet  en- 
tirely lived  down.  This  was  the  period 
of  the  log  school-house,  a  peculiar  pub- 
lic institution  that  flourished  while  yet 
the  public  schools  were  unorganized, 
and  disappeared  at  about  the  time  of 
their  general  establishment.  For  al- 
though the  State  had  no  money  with 
which  to  pay  school-masters  for  their 
services,  it  had  the  power  to  provide 
free  shelter  for  them  and  their  pu- 
pils. In  every  district  where  such  ac- 
commodations did  not  already  exist, 
the  citizens  were  required  to  erect  a 
school  -  building  "eight  feet  in  height 
from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  furnished 
with  everything  necessary  for  the  con- 
venience of  a  school,  the  same  to  be 
forever  open  for  the  education  of  all 
children  within  the  district  without 
distinction."  Every  man  had  to  do  his 
part.  He  might  work  upon  the  build- 
ing one  day  in  each  week  until  it  was 
finished,    or   he    might   give   a  certain 
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number  of  boards,  or  so  many  pounds 
of  nails  or  i)anes  of  glass  ;  but  failing 
to  do  either  the  one  or  the  other,  he 
was  to  be  fined  three  "  levies  "  (thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  cents)  for  each  day's 
neglect.  Of  course  many  districts  evad- 
ed the  law,  and  many  others  claimed  ex- 
emption ;  yet  numerous  wonderful  ex- 
amples of  pioneer  architecture  sprang 
into  being.  I  have  been  told  that  in 
many  cases  a  single  day  was  sufficient 
for  the  building  and  complete  equip- 
ment of  one  of  these  houses  from  foun- 
dation-sill to  ridge-pole.  The  walls 
were  of  logs,  sometimes  hewn  but  of- 
tener  unhewn,  with  clay  "  chinked  "  in 
between  ;  the  floor  was  of  rough  pun- 
cheons, or  split  slabs,  laid  side  by  side 
a  few  inches  from  the  ground  ;  the  roof 
was  of  rough  clapboards  held  firmly  in 
place  by  stones  and  long  poles.  A  four- 
legged  stool  and  a  table  for  the  master, 
and  slab  benches,  without  backs,  for  the 
pupils — these  comprised  the  necessary 
furniture.  Instead  of  desks  there  was 
a  single  board  supported  by  pegs  driv- 
en into  the  wall,  where  the  "  writing- 
scholars  "  stood  by  turns  and  practised 
penmanship.  Instead  of  a  stove  there 
was  a  huge  fireplace  of  stones  and  mor- 
tar, with  a  stick-and-clay  chimney  pro- 
truding from  one  end  of  the  room. 
Sometimes  there  was  not  a  nail  or  other 
piece  of  iron  used  in  the  construction 
of  the  entire  building. 

I  doubt  if  any  of  these  primitive 
structures  have  survived  to  the  present 
day.  Even  forty  years  ago  they  had 
quite  generally  given  place  to  neat 
frame  or  brick  buildings,  and  at  the 
time  of  my  earliest  recollection  the  era 
of  the  log  school-house  was  nearing  its 
end.  But  it  was  in  such  a  structure, 
mossy  with  age,  and  showing  symptoms 
of  decay,  that  I  made  my  first,  although 
very  brief,  acquaintance  with  schools 
and  school-masters  ;  and  it  was  amid 
surroundings  of  this  sort  that  the  pi- 
oneer educators  of  the  middle  West 
labored  to  subdue  the  instincts  of  un- 
cultured 3^outh.  Like  Lord  Brougham's 
famous  pedagogue,  these  masters  were 
literally  abroad  in  the  land  ;  and  armed 
with  hickory  withe  and  spelling-book 
some  of  them  succeeded  in  doing  more 
than  yeoman's  service  for  their  country, 

A  typical  man  of  this  class,  and  one 


of  the  last  of  his  race,  was  a  one-legged 
Quaker  named  Jason  Hicks — a  famous 
master  in  his  day,  but  now  long  gone 
the  way  of  the  earth.  Although  I  was 
his  pupil  for  only  one  short  week,  I 
have  a  clearer  remembrance  of  his  ap- 
pearance and  methods  than  of  those  of 
many  of  my  later  masters  —  perhaps 
because  he  was  the  first.  Even  as  I 
write,  his  smooth,  round  face,  his  severe 
eyebrows  and  bald  pate,  seem  actually 
present  to  my  vision.  To  the  imagina- 
tion of  us  small  boys  he  was  at  once 
something  more  and  something  less 
than  human.  We  never  thought  of  him 
as  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood  and 
appetites  and  affections  like  other  men. 
The  iron-shod  wooden  peg  which  he 
used  as  a  substitute  for  a  leg  was  to  us 
an  object  of  ceaseless  awe,  sometimes 
of  absolute  terror.  It  was  never  men- 
tioned save  with  the  greatest  secrecy, 
and  many  were  the  deeds  of  prowess 
which  the  master,  according  to  boyish 
tradition,  had  accomplished  with  its 
aid.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  very 
much  of  his  success  in  taming  the  re- 
bellious spirits  under  his  charge  was 
due  to  the  moral  potency  of  that  mys- 
terious member.  Despite  his  lameness 
and  a  certain  air  of  meekness  which  he 
assumed  as  becoming  to  a  consistent 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  he 
moved  in  the  circle  of  his  small  king- 
dom with  a  dignity  that  compelled  ad- 
miration. He  was  indeed  a  man  of 
many  parts,  full  of  expedients  and 
skilled  in  all  the  old-time  methods  of 
*'  keeping  school."  Always  in  more  or 
less  active  antagonism  with  the  big 
boys  of  his  district,  he  was  respected 
in  exact  proj)ortion  to  his  skill  in  main- 
taining his  mastery  over  them.  No 
matter  where  his  lot  was  temporarily 
cast,  he  made  himself  felt  in  more  ways 
than  one,  and  left  behind  him  impres- 
sions that  were  not  to  be  effaced  during 
his  own  generation.  His  physical  in- 
firmity gave  him  an  advantage  with  his 
patrons  also  ;  for  it  was  plain  to  every- 
body that,  with  only  one  sound  leg,  he 
was  fit  for  nothing  but  a  school-master. 
Hence,  while  his  able-bodied  compeers 
were  seldom  j)ermitted  to  occupy  the 
same  place  for  more  than  a  single  win- 
ter, Jason  Hicks  had  been  known  to 
tarrv  two  and  sometimes  three  whole 
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years  in  one  district.  Other  masters 
had  taken  up  the  calling  as  a  kind  of 
temporar}'  makeshift.  Smart  young 
farmers  who  wanted  something  to  do 
during  the  cold  winter  months  ;  coun- 
try preachers  whose  salaries  were  un- 
certain quantities ;  young  men  who 
were  working  their  way  through  col- 
lege —  these  were  school-masters  by 
courtesy  and  for  the  time  being,  only. 
But  to  him,  keeping  school  was  the 
business  of  life,  and  he  made  the  most 
of  it. 

The  thing  which  oftenest  proved  fatal 
to  his  prosperity  was  the  short  term  of 
school  in  the  summer.  In  a  farming 
community  where  industry  was  the  first 
commandment,  it  was  only  the  very  lit- 
tle children  that  could  be  spared  in  the 
busy  season  ;  and,  since  many  of  these 
were  not  strong  enough  to  face  the 
storms  and  trudge  through  the  snow 
to  the  winter  school,  it  became  custom- 
ary in  certain  well-to-do  districts  to 
employ  some  one  to  teach  them  "  their 
a-b,  abs "  during  the  warm  weather. 
Such  teachers  were  usually  either  in- 
telligent elderly  women  who  stood  in 
need  of  the  pittance  thus  to  be  earned, 
or  the  ambitious  daughters  of  neigh- 
boring farmers  who  took  this  means 
of  escaping  the  drudgery  at  home. 
That  any  able-bodied  man  should  con- 
sent to  spend  his  time  at  such  paltry 
business  was  an  evidence  of  laziness 
so  abominable  as  scarcely  to  be  tol- 
erated. But  Jason's  infirmity  and  his 
well-known  reputation  as  a  professional 
school-master  made  him,  in  some  degree, 
an  exception  to  the  rule  ;  and,  tempted 
by  the  prospect  of  a  few  extra  dollars 
which  he  sorely  needed,  he  would  some- 
times contrive  to  supplement  his  win- 
ter's work  with  a  ten  weeks'  term  in  the 
summer.  Then  it  was  that  his  star  be- 
gan surely  to  wane.  He  who  had  posed 
as  a  frowning  terror  to  stout  farmer- 
lads  felt  himself  strangely  humbled  in 
the  midst  of  the  wee  tots  and  timid 
maidens  who  came  one  by  one  to  his 
knee  to  "  say  "  their  brief  lessons  or  to 
ask  some  childish  favor.  There  was  no 
field  for  the  masterly  activity  with  which 
he  had  formerly  won  the  admiration  of 
his  patrons  and  compelled  the  unwilling 
homage  of  his  pupils.  The  master  had 
lapsed   into   the   teacher,   and   he  was 


utterly  unable  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
changed  conditions.  His  decline  in  the 
public  estimation  was  rapid  and  unmis- 
takable. Men  who  had  formerly  looked 
up  to  him  for  counsel  and  advice, 
shunned  him  ;  the  rude  lads  whose  es- 
teem he  had  won  in  many  a  hard  con- 
test, passed  him  by  in  disdain  ;  his 
presence  at  log-rollings  and  quiltings 
and  other  neighborhood  diversions  was 
no  longer  solicited.  If  he  persevered 
until  the  end  of  his  ten  weeks'  term,  the 
last  days  were  spent  with  empty  benches 
before  him  and  the  consciousness  that 
what  insubordination  had  always  failed 
to  do,  the  lack  of  it  had  finally  accom- 
plished. But  he  was  not  the  man  to 
sink  under  discouragements.  With  a 
renewed  accession  of  dignity,  he  forth- 
with went  about  collecting  his  small 
bills,  and  when  winter  again  approached, 
he  blossomed  forth  in  some  neighbor- 
ing district,  with  other  friends  to  ad- 
mire and  other  foes  to  oppose,  and  an- 
other brief  reign  of  authority  before 
him. 

The  school-meeting,  commonly  held 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  was  one  of  the 
great  events  in  our  district.  Some  of 
the  leading  men,  who  were  opj^osed  to 
certain  provisions  of  the  school-law 
never  attended  it ;  but  to  the  majority 
it  was  an  occasion  dearly  prized,  be- 
cause it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  the  sovereign  rights  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  without  the  intervention  of 
representatives  and  legislative  bodies. 
At  first  the  powers  vested  in  the  meet- 
ing were  considerable,  and  the  ques- 
tions submitted  to  the  decision  of  the 
assembled  freeholders  were  of  no  little 
importance  to  the  community.  Were 
the  people  willing  to  be  taxed  for  the 
support  of  a  public  school  that  j'^ear, 
and,  if  so,  to  what  extent?  Should 
the  taxes  be  paid  in  money  or  in  farm 
produce?  Should  the  school-master 
"  board  around,"  and,  if  so,  how  many 
days  should  each  of  his  patrons  enter- 
tain him  ?  What  wages  was  the  dis- 
trict willing  to  pay?  Who  should  the 
master  be  ?  Most  frequently  it  was 
decided  that  no  taxes  should  be  levied, 
and  the  use  of  the  school-house  was 
voted  to  the  man  who  could  secure 
the  largest  number  of  "  signers  "  for 
his    subscription    school.       Of    course. 
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there  was  room  for  a  vast  deal  of  ora- 
tory at  these  metitiii^s.  Young  farm- 
ers who  were  looking  forward  to  a  pos- 
sible term  in  the  State  Legislature, 
made  the  most  of  the  opportunities  thus 
afforded  them  for  i)ractice  in  debate  ; 
and  if  the  candle  on  the  director's  table 
held  out  to  burn,  the  flow  of  reason  and 
tobacco- juice  would  sometimes  con- 
tinue until  a  late  hour.  When  the  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  mastership 
happened  to  be  present  it  was  custom- 
ary for  him  to  outline  his  poHcy  in  a 
speech,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
acquitted  himself  was  regarded  as  an 
augury  of  his  future  career  in  the 
school- room.  If  he  quoted  freely  from 
Patrick  Henry,  abused  the  British 
roundly,  touched  lightly  upon  the  Mex- 
ican War,  and  deftly  avoided  all  refer- 
ence to  current  poHtics,  his  hearers 
listened  with  interest  and  privately 
remarked  that  he  was  a  learned  man 

and  a   patriot,  but .      If,  however, 

he  talked  about  crops,  and  the  nobil- 
ity of  labor,  and  the  persuasive  power 
of  the  rod  in  school  government,  he 
touched  a  more  sympathetic  chord  and 
was  voted  a  born  school-master,  who 
knew  the  difference  between  sense  and 
nonsense.  Within  twenty-four  hours 
every  boy  in  the  district  had  taken  a 
pretty  accurate  measure  of  the  new 
master  and  had  mentally  outlined  his 
own  coui'se  of  conduct  for  the  winter. 

The  school-meeting,  if  I  mistake  not, 
is  still  held  annually  in  the  country 
districts  ;  but  it  is  a  tame  affair,  devoid 
of  public  interest.  The  citizens  no 
longer  assemble  to  decide  whether  they 
will  or  will  not  maintain  a  public 
school ;  even  the  right  of  selecting  a 
teacher  has  been  delegated  to  officers 
whom  they  have  chosen  to  manage  the 
public  affairs  ;  and  embryo  statesmen 
and  politicians  get  their  training  in 
debate  and  oratory  outside  of  the  walls 
of  the  district  school-house.  It  is  per- 
haps very  well  that  this  survival  of  pure 
democracy  has  been  shorn  of  its  old- 
time  prerogatives  and  exists  now  only 
for  the  election  of  a  petty  school-officer. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing, 
no  elaborate  system  of  examination  for 
testing  the  qualifications  of  school- 
masters had  been  devised.  True,  there 
was  a  county  examiner  whose  duty  it 


was  to  grant  a  form  of  license  to  those 
who  had  been  elected  to  the  charge  of 
public  schools.  But  the  questions 
which  he  put  to  candidates  were  few 
and  very  simple,  and  he  had  more 
regard  for  his  fees  than  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  humanity. 

"  What  special  preparation  have  you 
made  for  teaching  ?  "  asked  an  exam- 
iner of  a  young  farmer  who  came  to 
him  in  shirt-sleeves  and  cowhide  boots. 

"  WeU,  I  guess  I've  got  all  my  corn 
shucked  and  in  the  crib,  and  I've 
chopped  the  winter's  wood,  and  the 
deestrict  has  elected  me,"  was  the  an- 
sw^er. 

"  Good,"  responded  the  examiner. 
"  You  shall  have  your  license.  One 
dollar,  please." 

The  applicant  for  a  subscription 
school  was  not  required  to  hold  a 
license,  and  his  qualifications  were 
usually  set  forth  in  his  own  words  in 
the  "  article  "  which  he  presented  for 
the  inspection  and  signatures  of  his 
desired  patrons.  I  have  before  me  now 
a  copy  of  one  of  these  documents.  It 
is  a  model  of  brevity  and  modesty,  and 
I  reproduce  it : 

''This  certifies  that  I,  MaHin  Fox- 
worthy,  do  agree  to  teach  a  school  in 
the  school-house  at  Johnson's  Creek, 
beginning  on  the  24th  day  of  the  tenth 
month  (October),  185 — ,  and  continu- 
ing thirteen  weeks  of  five  days  in  each 
week.  Provided  that  twenty  scholars 
at  two  dollars  each  be  subscribed.  I 
am  qualified  and  will  undertake  to 
teach  Spelling,  Beading,  Writing,  Arith- 
metic (to  Practice),  Geography,  and 
Good  Behavior.  The  subscribers  to 
furnish  necessary  fuel. 

"Martin  Fox  worthy." 

Then  follows  the  second  part  of  the 
agreement : 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  agree  to  pay 
Martin  Foxworthy  two  dollars  for 
each  scholar  subscribed  or  sent  to  his 
school  as  above  stated,  and  also  to  fur- 
nish our  quota  of  wood  for  use  in  said 
school." 

Generally  each  person  to  whom  such 
article  was  presented  would  feel  it  his 
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bounden  duty  to  ask,  "Do  you  tliink 
you  can  manage  our  bad  boys  ?  "  and  if 
Mr.  Foxworthy  answered  unhesitatingly 
in  the  affirmative,  no  further  inquiries 
concerning  his  attainments  were  deemed 
necessary. 

But  there  were  plenty  of  tests  in  re- 
serve. To  the  big  boys  of  the  district 
there  was  no  greater  glory  than  that 
which  awaited  those  who  could  "  beat 
the  master."  Hence,  the  chief  thought 
of  these  rude  young  fellows  was  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  whereby  life 
should  be  made  wearisome  to  him. 
But  happily  they  seldom  acted  in  con- 
cord, and  when  one  of  them  received  a 
set-back  the  others,  while  discouraged 
at  his  defeat,  would  lend  him  no  aid. 
Many  masters  maintained  their  author- 
ity almost  entirely  by  the  unsparing 
use  of  the  rod.  In  the  older  school- 
houses  two  long  pegs  were  driven  into 
the  wall  above  the  teacher's  desk,  and 
upon  them  was  laid  an  assortment  of 
switches  ingeniously  adapted  to  eveiy 
grade  of  offence  that  could  be  com- 
mitted. There  were  the  little  ticklers 
for  the  hands  of  the  children  who  only 
forgot  their  lessons  ;  the  supple  withes 
for  the  legs  of  idlers,  mischief-makers, 
and  truants ;  and  the  long  hickories 
for  the  backs  of  confirmed  reprobates. 
Never  a  day  passed,  often  never  an 
hour,  without  the  use  of  one  or  another 
of  these  instruments  of  torture.  One 
master  whom  I  knew  prided  himself  on 
his  skill  in  throwing  the  ferule.  He 
would  single  out  some  unsuspecting 
victim  at  the  farther  end  of  the  room, 
and  with  an  aim  that  never  faltered, 
send  the  missile  skimming  through  the 
air  straight  to  the  culprit's  luckless 
pate.  The  stroke  of  the  instrument, 
which  was  a  light  one,  was  seldom  pain- 
ful ;  but  the  necessity  of  picking  it  up 
and  fetching  it  to  the  master,  to  be 
perhaps  rapped  over  the  knuckles,  was 
a  source  of  the  sorest  humiliation. 

The  successful  master  had  more  than 
on«  accomplishment  in  which  he  took 
silent  pride.  For  example,  he  was 
skilled  in  the  difficult  and  now  lost  art 
of  making  and  mending  goose-quill 
pens — for  steel  pens  had  but  just  come 
into  vogue,  and  none  but  the  rich  could 
afford  to  use  them.  Every  morning  we 
scholars  carried  our  pens  to  the  mas- 


ter's desk  to  have  them  sharpened  be- 
times for  the  writing -lesson  ;  or,  if 
they  would  not  admit  of  mending,  the 
master  would  select  some  choice  quills 
from  those  which  he  had  in  stock,  and 
with  a  few  deft  strokes  of  his  pen-knife 
convert  them  into  instruments  such  as 
the  skill  of  a  Gillott  has  never  yet  sur- 
passed. And  then  he  was  as  expert  in 
the  use  of  the  pen  as  in  the  making  of 
it.  The  copies  which  he  "  set "  daily 
for  the  children's  imitation — for  printed 
copy-books  had  not  then  been  thought 
of — were  often  executed  with  the  deli- 
cate exactness  and  beauty  of  copper- 
plate. Sometimes  he  turned  his  skill 
to  further  account  by  teaching  writing- 
schools  during  the  winter  evenings,  in 
which  he  was  sure  to  be  well  patronized 
by  the  older  young  people,  who  fancied 
themselves  too  far  advanced  in  age  to 
attend  the  day  school.  The  master  was 
also  an  accomplished  speller,  and  was 
expected  to  keep  order  and  give  out 
the  words  at  the  evening  spelling- 
schools,  several  of  which  were  held  in 
his  school-house  during  the  sleighing 
season.  If  he  could  "  sing  geography  " 
he  added  something  to  his  popularity 
by  inviting  the  people  to  an  occasional 
geography-school,  wherein  the  exercises 
consisted  of  repeating  in  concert,  to  the 
tune  of  "Yankee  Doodle,"  the  names  of 
the  principal  rivers,  cities,  capes,  and 
mountains  on  the  globe.  His  skill  in 
mathematics  was  daily  brought  to  the 
test.  The  farmers  often  called  upon 
him  to  calculate  the  interest  that  had 
accrued  on  their  notes,  to  verify  the 
figures  of  the  tax-collector,  or  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  their  produce.  Then, 
more  for  the  sake  of  annoyance  than 
otherwise,  the  scholars  were  constantly 
asking  him  to  solve  some  useless  puzzle 
or  impossible  problem,  of  which  they 
had  collected  a  great  variety  especially 
for  his  worriment.  He  knew  very  well 
that  any  hesitation  or  sign  of  ignorance 
on  his  part  might  be  the  entering 
wedge  that  would  finally  topj^le  down 
his  authority,  and  hence  he  was  seldom 
caught  napping  when  such  snares  were 
laid  in  his  way.  There  might  be  a 
question  which  he  was  unable  to  an- 
swer, but  he  could  cover  it  over  with  a 
mass  of  verbiage  which  impressed  his 
tormentors  with  an  exalted  idea  of  his 
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wisdom    and    effectually    barred    their 
criticismK. 

But  it  was  generally  unsafe  for  the 
master  to  try  to  "show  off"  his  learning 
unnecessarily.  New-fangled  notions 
were  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and 
any  radical  deviation  from  time -hon- 
ored usage  when  not  supported  by  a 
strong  background  of  common  sense 
was  pretty  sure  to  end  in  disaster.  I 
remember  poor  Thomas  Underwood — 
"  Old  Tommy,"  as  the  boys  nicknamed 
him  from  the  first  —  how  he  came  to 
grief  through  an  honest  effort  to  famil- 
iarize his  pupils  with  the  vowel  sounds. 
He  had  spent  the  summer  months  some- 
where in  the  East,  and  I  suppose  had 
imbibed  some  crude  ideas  concerning 
those  subjects  which  afterward  swept 
the  country  under  the  grand  designa- 
tion of  vocal  gymnastics.  At  any  rate 
he  was  determined  to  introduce  some 
novel  features  into  his  school,  and  on 
the  very  first  day  he  wrote  in  glaring 
letters  of  chalk  at  the  top  of  the  black- 
board these  meaningless  sentences : 

"  They  are  all  that  see  her  yet. 
I  sit  so  soon  down  on  wood.'^ 

Three   times    every    day  —  morning, 
noon,   and  evening — he  required  each 
one  of  us  to  repeat  these  lines,  and  then 
the  whole  school  had  to  pronounce  them 
in  concert.     Then  he  would  ask :  "  How 
many  sounds  has  the  vowel  a  ?  " 
And  we  were  expected  to  answer : 
"Four,  as  in  'they  are  all  that.*" 
"  How  many  sounds  has  e  ?  " 
"Three,  as  in  'see  her  yet.'" 
"How  many  sounds  has  i?" 
"Two,  as  in  'I  sit.'" 
"  How  many  sounds  has  o  ?  " 
"Five,  as  in  '  so  soon  down  on  wood.'" 
I  suppose  that,  had  he  been  permitted 
to  carry  out  his  plan,  he  would  have 
made  some  equally  astonishing  revela- 
tions concerning  the  other  vowels,  which 
he  informed  us  were  "  u  and  sometimes 
w  and  y."     When,  however,  he  had  per- 
severed in  his  new  departure  for  three 
or  four  weeks,  and  the  absurd  formula 
had  been  forever  fixed  in  the  brain  of 
even  the  dullest  pupil,  he  met  with  a 
sudden  check.     One  evening  when  he 
was  in  the  very  midst  of  the  perform- 
ance a  deputation  of  his  patrons  quiet- 
ly filed  into  the  school-room,  and,  after 


listening  attentively  to  the  end,  wanted 
to  know  "what  good  there  was  in  all 
that  stuff  anyhow."  I  am  not  clear  as 
to  what  the  master  said  by  way  of  an- 
swer, but  they  pointedly  told  him  that, 
while  such  new-fangled  nonsense  might 
do  well  enough  down  East  where  the 
people  had  nothing  better  to  think 
about,  it  was  an  accomplishment  which 
plain  Western  people,  who  had  their 
own  living  to  earn,  could  well  afford  to 
do  without.  And  they  closed  by  say- 
ing that  for  the  rest  of  the  term  they 
expected  him  to  teach  nothing  except 
the  common  branches  of  learning  desig- 
nated in  his  "  article."  Of  course,  the 
master  was  obliged  to  acquiesce,  and 
although  he  scored  some  triumphs  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  stay,  it  was 
only  in  the  face  of  many  difficulties  that 
he  persevered.  And  when  at  length  he 
closed  the  school-house  door  for  the 
last  time,  and  bade  farewell  to  the  scene 
of  his  disappointments,  it  was  amid  a 
chorus  of  shouts  of  "  They  are  all  that 
see  her  yet ! " 

Poor  friend  Underwood  !  It  is  with 
the  kindliest  feelings  that  I  shall  alwaj^s 
cherish  his  memory,  for  it  was  he  that 
gave  me  my  first  introduction  to  the 
immortal  classics  of  our  literature.  I 
had  been  at  great  pains  to  borrow  a 
two-penny  book  of  nursery  rhymes  from 
a  neighbor  and  was  slyly  reading  it  be- 
hind my  slate  when  the  master  sur- 
prised me  by  suddenly  looking  over  my 
shoulder.  I  hastily  crammed  the  little 
pamphlet  into  my  pocket,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  lived  in  momentary  ex- 
pectation of  the  hickory.  In  the  even- 
ing my  name  was  called,  and  in  an  ague 
of  fear  I  went  and  stood  beside  the 
master's  chair. 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  kindly,  "that  thee  is 
somewhat  inclined  to  books  and  read- 
ing. Here  is  a  little  work  which  thee 
may  take  home  and  keep  till  thee  has 
read  it  through.  It  may  not  be  alto- 
gether understandable  to  a  young  lad 
of  thy  age,  but  I  am  sure  it  will  give 
thee  pleasure." 

The  little  work  was  a  thin  copy  of 
"  Paradise  Lost,"  thumb- worn  and  yel- 
low with  age,  and  although  it  was  cer- 
tainly not  wholly  "  understandable,"  it 
opened  an  entirely  new  world  to  my 
imagination,   and  I  derived    more   en- 
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joyment  from  the  reading  of  it  by  the 
light  of  a  flickering  wood-fire  than  I 
have  ever  since  gotten  from  any  book. 
When  I  returned  it  and  told  the  master 
how  well  I  liked  it,  he  took  me  into  his 
confidence  and  showed  me  his  library — 
fewer  than  a  dozen  volumes,  but  noble 
books,  every  one  of  them.  And  then  he 
lent  me,  in  succession,  "  Thomson's 
Vol.  XV.— 18 


Seasons,"  "  The  Vicar  of  AVakefield,'' 
and  "  Franklin's  Autobiography."  They 
were  all  read  with  the  zest  which  first 
acquaintance  inspires,  but  the  ecstatic 
thrill  of  delight  that  was  aroused  by 
Milton's  sublime  poem  was  never  again 
experienced. 

There  were   many  among  the   early 
school-masters    who     deserved    better 
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than  they  received  at  the  hands  of  their 
patrons  —  men  of  intelhg-ence,  refine- 
ment, and  scholarship,  whom  misfort- 
une, or  the  love  of  adventure,  or  per- 
haps the  missionary  spirit  had  brought 
to  the  AVest.  The  Scotch  school-mas- 
ters who,  some  thirty  years  earlier, 
had  come  to  the  country  in  the  wake 
of  Robert  Owen  and  his  New  Harmon- 
ists were  of  this  class.  These  men  had 
in  an  unobtrusive  way  sown  the  seeds 
of  culture  and  diffused  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry and  enterprise  in  many  communi- 
ties. In  matters  of  discipline  they  had 
been  as  severe,  perhaps  even  severer, 
than  the  native  school-masters,  and  I 
have  been  told  that  they  wielded  the 
leathern  taws  with  as  much  dexterity 
as  their  compeers  plied  the  hickory 
withe.  But  they  carried  new  ideas  into 
the  clearings  and  prairies,  and  intro- 
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duced  a  leaven  of  assertive  intellectual 
progress  that  continued  working  for 
the  betterment  of  the  people  long  after 
they  had  passed  away.  Their  names 
have  in  most  cases  been  forgotten,  for 
their  stay  in  a  community  was  gener- 
ally brief,  and  there  are  no  public 
records  to  perpetuate  their  memory. 
They  scattered  here  a  little  and  there  a 
little,  and  trusted  to  the  fulness  of  time 
to  gather  in  the  sheaves  which  their 
sowing  would  produce.  They  had 
pretty  well  disappeared  before  my  day, 
and  i  do  not  know  that  any  of  them 
ever  made  more  than  a  brief,  tempo- 
rary stay  in  our  part  of  the  State  ;  but 
their  doctrines  and  methods  were  much 
talked  of,  and  some  of  our  own  school- 
masters derived  not  a  little  inspiration 
from  them.  One  of  the  followers  of 
Owen  had  been  an  assistant  of  the  eel- 
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ebrated  Swiss  teacher,  Pestalozzi,  and 
lie  made  an  attempt  to  introduce  into 
tlie  Wabasli  Valley  the  enlightened 
methods  of  primary  instruction  which 
that  great  reformer  had  perfected,  and 
which  are  now  so  generally  employed 
in  the  best  schools  of  the  country. 
Another  made  a  determined  effort  to 
inaugurate  a  system  of  manual-labor 
schools  on  lines  somewhat  similar  to 
the  methods  of  industrial  education 
that  have  recently  become  so  popular. 
.Of  course,  these  premature  move- 
ments in  the  direction  of  educational 
reform  were  failures  as  failures  are 
commonly  reckoned.  But  who  can 
compute  the  measure  of  their  influ- 
ence ?  They  were  talked  about  all  over 
the  State,  and  many  young  men  took 
pains  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 


new  methods  that  were  advocated  and 
to  carry  the  knowledge  of  them  into 
the  country  districts  where  they  were 
employed  as  school-masters. 

If  I  remember  rightly  the  first  inva- 
sion of  our  part  of  the  country  by  New 
England  school-teachers  occurred  soon 
after  the  general  establishment  of  the 
free-school  system.  Most  of  these 
teachers,  if  not  all,  had  been  trained 
especially  for  the  occupation,  and  they 
assumed  its  duties  with  an  enlightened 
zeal  and  a  consciousness  of  its  respon- 
sibilities which  could  but  give  a  won- 
derful impetus  to  the  educational  ref- 
ormation that  had  already  set  in.  Of 
course,  not  all  portions  of  the  State 
were  equally  favored  by  their  presence 
— they  were  too  few  for  that — but  in 
whatever    community   they   were    em- 
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ployed  tlicii-  cntliusiasin  wrouo-ht  ^Toat 
cU'ccts  and  Ix'caiJie  contagious.  Tlicir 
influence  was  pai*ticularly  manifest  in  a 
broaden in.i^"  of  Ininian  synipatliies  which 
led  people  to  look  Ix'yond  the  narrow 
horizon  that  had  hitherto  limited  their 
vision  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
manifold  activities  of  the  j^reat  world 
about  them.  The  Yankee  school-mis- 
tress was  a  seven  weeks'  wonder  to 
many  of  her  Hoosier  patrons,  to  whom 
she  was  as  a  beiii*^  dropped  down  from 
another  sphere — not  because  of  any- 
thing* heavenly  in  her  appearance  and 
manners,  but  because  she  had  come 
su(;li  a  mighty  distance  from  home. 
She  had  her  own  ideas  of  propriety  and 
good-breeding,  which  did  not  always 
harmonize  with  theirs,  and  at  these 
they  were  inclined  to  sneer  and  scoff. 
But  if  she  knew  liov/  to  adapt  herself  to 
their  modes  of  doing,  and  could  gradu- 


ally and  without  ostentation  introduce 
what  she  l)elieved  to  l)e  l)etter,  she  was 
not  long  in  gaining  their  confidence. 
If,  however,  she  failed  to  appreciate  the 
prejudices  and  deprivations  of  those 
among  whom  she  had  come,  her  career 
of  usefulness  in  that  locality  was  not 
likely  to  be  a  long  one. 

"  They  didn't  like  the  Yankee  school- 
missus  they  hired  over  to  the  Grassy 
Ridge  deestrict,"  I  overheard  one  farm- 
er casually  remark  to  another. 

"  Why  so  ?  Wasn't  she  a  good 
teacher  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  reckon  she  did  know  a  thing 
or  two,  and  she  could  manage  the  3'oung 
fellers  admirable.  But  she  couldn't  rest 
content  with  book-teachin',  and  wanted 
to  change  everybody's  manner  of  livin' 
right  off.  The  Grassy  folks  just  naturally 
couldn't  put  uj)  with  her  way  of  learnin' 
the  children  compliments,  anyhow." 
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"  Compliments  !  AVliat's  them  ?  " 
"  Why,  beiii'  polite,  you  know.  She 
tried  to  learn  'em  to  say  '  If  you  please, 
mum,' and  ' Thank  ye,  sir,' 
and  '  I  beg  your  pardon,' 
and  all  that  kind  of  stuff. 
And  she  was  so  l)lamed 
Unieky  that  she  didn't  like 
for  the  girls  to  come  to 
school  barefooted,  and 
she  wanted  the  boj^s  to 
yank  oft*  their  hats  at  her 
whenever  they  met  her 
on  the  road.  It  was  too 
much  style  for  the  Grassy 
folks,  I  reckon." 

The  reign  of  the  New 
England  school-mistress- 
es of  this  earliest  impor- 
tation was,  according  to 
my  recollection,  as  brief 
as  it  was  brilliant.  Many 
of  them  speedily  found 
husbands  among  the  vil- 
lage merchants,  the  law- 
yers, or  the  well  -  to  -  do 
young  farmers,  and  be- 
came the  honored  mis- 
tresses of  prosperous  and 
cultured  households. 
Others,  after  a  year  or 
two,  returned  to  the  East, 
where  probably  a  similar  happy  fate 
awaited  them.  Only  a  few  continued 
to  wield  an  influence  in  the  educational 
field  which  they  had  entered  with  so 
much  enthusiasm  and  success.  The  two 
most  important  lessons  which  they  had 
taught  were,  first,  that  some  women  are 
better  qualified  to  manage  schools — 
even  winter  schools — than  some  men  ; 
and,  second,  that  the  home  teachers 
must  look  to  their  laurels  if  they  would 
not  be  supplanted  by  foreign  talent. 
Our  people  were  not  slow  to  profit  by 
both  of  these  lessons,  and  when  the 
next  detachment  from  the  normal 
schools  of  Massachusetts  arrived  among 
us  it  attracted  but  small  attention.  The 
Yankee  school-mistress  had  lost  her 
prestige,  for  it  had  been  demonstrated 
that  her  Western  kinswomen,  although 
lacking  some  of  her  opportunities  for 
self-culture,  were  not  one  whit  her  in- 
feriors in  energ}^  and  native  abilities. 

It  was  about  this  time,  I  think,  that 
the  title  of  school-master  gave  place  to 


the  gentler  but  less  comprehensive  ap- 
pellation of  teacher.  The  occupation 
of  school-keeping  was  no  longer  monop- 
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olized  by  men.  Every  year  there  were 
fewer  masters  and  more  mistresses, 
and,  as  both  performed  the  same 
kind  of  duties,  it  was  found  convenient 
to  drop  the  designation  of  sex  and 
adopt  a  title  that  would  be  applicable 
alike  to  male  and  female.  Moreover, 
people  were  beginning  to  understand 
that  the  mere  mastering  of  a  school, 
far  from  being  an  all-important  end  in 
itself,  was  only  a  means  whereby  the 
teaching  of  that  school  might  be  the 
better  performed.  And  so  the  teacher 
came  to  the  front,  and  the  title  of 
school-master  gradually  gave  place  to 
other  designations  that  were  deemed 
more  modern  or  more  exactly  descrij)- 
tive  of  the  duties  to  be  performed  by 
those  who  held  them. 

When  I  first  engaged  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  school-mastering,  the  idea  of 
graded  schools  was  comparatively  new. 
That  all  the  schools  of  a  city,  town,  or 
county    should    be    united   under   the 
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mastersliip  of  a  single  superintendent, 
who  should  be  in  a  manner  responsible 
both  for  their  management  and  for  the 
quality  of  the  instruction  therein  im- 
parted, was  a  plan  which  commended 
itself  to  the  leading  educators  of  our 
State  as  at  once  practicable  and  desir- 
able. The  general  adoption  of  such  a 
plan,  occurring,  I  think,  almost  simul- 
taneously all  over  the  country,  marked 
a  new  era  in  school  management.  As 
city,  town,  or  county  superintendent, 
the  school-master — now  truly  a  master 
of  schools — was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
"  system  "  and  was  invested  with  a  dig- 
nity and  responsibilities  unknown  to 
his  humbler  predecessors.  But  school- 
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keeping  had  not  then  been  reduced  to 
anything  like  the  science  wiiich  it  has 
since  become,  and  I  am  forced  to  say 
that  in  many  places  there  was  really 
but  little  system  about  it.  It  was  not 
an  occupation  to  be  entered  into  for 
life  ;  the  salaries  were  too  meagre  and 
the  tenure  of  office  was  too  uncertain. 
Hence  there  were  very  few  professional 
teachers  ;  and  I  have  reasons  to  believe 
that  a  good  many  superintendents  drift- 
ed into  the  work  accidentally  and  with- 
out special  preparation  for  it.  Had  I 
foreseen  wiien  I  applied  for  the  prin- 
cipalship  of  the  so-called  seminary  in 
our  county-seat  that  the  step  which  I 
w^as  taking  was  the   preliminary  to  a 
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quarter  of  a  century's  service  in  the 
management  of  schools,  I  would  at  least 
have  given  the  matter  a  more  serious 
consideration  than  I  did.  It  was  a  very 
common  thing,  however,  for  young  men 
with  a  profession  in  view  to  teach  four 
or  five  terms  of  school  before  entering 
upon  what  was  considered  the  more 
active  work  of  life.  There  was  hardly 
a  physician  or  lawyer  in  the  circle  of 
my  acquaintance  who  did  not  boast  of 
a  brief  but  glorious  experience  as  an 
educator  of  youth.  Indeed,  it  was  as- 
serted that,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a 
serviceable  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
there  was  nothing  so  valuable  as  a  few 
months'  practice  in  the  school-room. 
I  had  already  taught  a  brief  term  or 
two  in  the  country,  and  had  found  the 
occupation  a  pleasant  and  congenial 
one  ;  and  hence,  when  a  vacancy  was 
announced  in  the  most  famous  insti- 
tution in  our  county,  I  was  persuaded 
to  present  myself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  place.  The  "  seminary  "  had  orig- 
inally been  one  of  a  system  of  county 
schools  established  by  law  as  feeders 
for  the  State  university.  But  it  had 
never  prospered,  and  had  .finally  degen- 
erated into  a  third  -  rate  high  -  school 
controlled  by  the  town  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  taught  by  a  single  teacher, 
who  continued  to  retain  the  title  of 
principal.  A  few  days  after  placing 
my  application  I  was  notified  to  meet 
with  the  school  board  in  the  ofHce  of 
its  president.  Much  to  my  surprise  I 
found  there  a  young  attorney  of  the 
town,  my  most  intimate  friend,  who  I 
learned  was  also  a  candidate  for  the 
vacant  "  principalship."  The  president 
of  the  board  addressed  us  in  a  speech 
which  was  equally  a  delight  and  an  as- 
tonishment to  us  both.  They  had  de- 
termined, he  said,  to  reorganize  the 
schools  of  the  town  and  to  introduce  the 
graded  system  of  instruction  that  had 
proved  so  successful  and  popular  in 
some  of  the  larger  places  in  the  State. 
In  order  to  carry  out  this  plan  they 
had  abolished  the  seminary  and  with 
it  the  principalship  for  which  we  had 
made  application.  They  had,  however, 
unanimously  elected  us  "joint  superin- 
tendents" of  the  town  schools,  and, 
should  we  accept  the  appointment, 
they  would   intrust   to    us   the    entire 


work  of  gradation  and  would  allow  us 
to  nominate  our  own  corps  of  assist- 
ants. They  understood  jjerfectly  well, 
he  said,  that  the  experiment  would  be 
a  difficult  and  hazardous  one,  and  hence 
they  thought  that  two  young  men  at 
the  helm  would  succeed  better  than  one 
alone.  My  friend  and  I  were  thorough- 
1}"  taken  aback  by  this  unexpected  turn 
of  affairs,  and  hesitated  before  agree- 
ing to  assume  the  responsibilities  that 
would  be  ours.  We  had  read  and  heard 
a  good  deal  about  graded  schools,  but 
neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  one  in 
operation.  The  powers  which  the 
board  had  offered  to  confer  uj^on  us, 
as  well  as  the  comj)ensation,  exceeded 
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anything  that  we  had  dared  hope  for. 
The  title  of  superintendent,  however, 
was  new  and  seemed  to  us  then  rather 
commonplace  ;  we  would  have  preferred 
being  styled  joint  prin- 
cipals, for  that  was  a 
term  which  everybody  in 
the  country  would  have 
understood.  Neverthe- 
less, we  both  felt  highly 
complimented  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  board,  and 
finally  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  our  somewhat 
novel  position  with  a  de- 
termination to  do  our 
best,  and  if  possible 
merit  the  confidence 
which  they  had  placed 
in  us.  We  neglected  no 
opportunity  to  inform 
ourselves  concerning 
what  was  being  done 
elsewhere,  and  while  one 
remained  in  charge  of 
the  "system"  which  we 
were  trying  to  evolve 
from  chaos,  the  other 
would  frequently  make 
excursions  to  the  neigh- 


boring towns  and  take  note  of  whatever 
was  most  admirable  in  the  management 
of  their  schools.  That  first  winter  was 
full  of  hard  work  and  rich  ex2)erionces 
for  us  both.  The  old  seminary  Ijuilding 
was  the  only  resj)ectable  school-house  in 
the  town,  and  it  was  large  enough  for 
two  dejmrtments  only.  The  rest  of  the 
schools  were  taught  in  the  basements 
of  churches,  in  narrow  rooms  on  the 
second  or  third  fioors  of  business- 
houses,  and  in  all  manner  of  cheap  and 
uncomfortable  places.  But  not  only 
the  "  joint  superintendents,"  but  the 
teachers  and  the  pupils,  succeeded  in 
living  cheerfully  through  the  whole  of 
it  ;  and  when  finally  my  colleague  re- 
turned to  his  law  i^ractice,  and  all  the 
schools  were  happily  domiciled,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  year,  in  a  new 
and  beautiful  and  very  commodious 
building,  the  "  graded  system  "  in  our 
town  had  been  fairl}"  well  perfected — 
at  least  so  far  as  the  new  methods  of 
school  management  were  understood 
in  those  days. 

As  a  matter  of  course  there  was  then 
a  good  deal  of  experimentation  in  nearly 
all  the  schools,  as  there  must  necessarily 
be  at  the  inception  of  any  important 
movement.     Every  superintendent,  un- 
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less  lie  followed  blindly  in  the  lead  of 
another,  affected  to  have  his  own  notions 
concerninof  the  classification  of  pupils, 
the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the 
courses  of  study  to  be  pursued.  Some 
of  the  experiments  would  be  laughable 
if  the  possibly  serious  results  which  fol- 
lowed could  be  forgotten.  Great  prom- 
inence was  given  to  system.  The  word 
was  seared  upon  the  brain  of  every  su- 
perintendent, and  was  the  shibboleth  of 
every  progressive  teacher.  It  repre- 
sented the  natural  reaction  from  the  go- 
as-you-please  methods  of  former  days, 
and  there  was  no  checking  the  reverse 
swinging  of  the  pendulum  until  it  had 
reached  the  farthest  limits  of  its  arc. 
System,  system,  system  !  The  superin- 
tendent sat  in  his  office  and  prescribed 
doses  of  system  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  He  insisted  that  not  only 
should  all  the  members  of  a  grade  learn 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  but 
that  they  should  assimilate  it  in  exact- 
ly the  same  manner.  Every  movement 
in  the  school-room  should  be  made 
with  the  precision  of  clock-work,  and 
every  pulsation  of  a  child's  brain  should 
record  the  acquisition  of  an  exact  and 
predetermined  amount  of  knowledge. 

My  friend.  Professor  Maladroit,  was 
at  that  time  a  devoted  apostle  of  system. 
He    had    charge    of   not    quite    twenty 

schools  in  the  town  of  X ,  all  under 

the  roof  of  one  elegant  building,  and 
these,  when  regarded  as  a  single  institu- 
tion, illustrated  the  perfect  application 
of  the  graded-school  idea.  In  the  profes- 
sor's office  was  an  ingenious  arrangement 
of  electric  buttons,  with  the  aid  of  which 
he  telegraphed  to  every  department  the 
precise  moment  that  each  recitation  was 
to  begin  or  end.  He  could  tell  the  ex- 
act number  of  pupils  in  any  given  room 
at  any  minute  of  the  day,  and  he  knew 
just  what  lesson  each  child  was  study- 
ing or  reciting  at  that  time.  With  the 
beating  of  a  drum  he  regulated  the  num- 
ber of  steps  which  the  scholars  should 
take  in  entering  or  leaving  the  building. 
He  was  wont  to  visit  the  various  rooms 
unannounced,  if  by  chance  he  might  find 
some  teacher  relaxing  her  vigilance,  or 
some  pupil  not  in  line  with  the  rest.  On 
such  occasions  he  had  a  playful  habit  of 
throwing  paper  wads  at  the  boys,  or  of 
making  grimaces  at  the  teacher  ;  and  if 
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by  such  means  he  failed  to  distract  at- 
tention from  the  lesson  of  the  hour,  he 
scored  a  point  for  the  triumj)!!  of  sys- 
tem. There  was  never  anything  out  of 
place  in  his  schools.  The  floors  were 
oiled  and  polished  until  they  shone  like 
glass  ;  the  furniture  was  the  handsom- 
est and  most  comfortable  that  could  be 
devised  ;  every  useful  appliance  needed 
in  a  thoroughly  equipj)ed  modern  school 
seemed  to  be  at  hand.  There  was  no- 
where any  unnecessary  noise  ;  there  was 
seldom  an  occasion  for  severity.  And 
yet  when  I,  at  the  professor's  invitation, 
visited  his  model  establishment,  it  did 
not  appear  that  either  the  teachers  or 
the  pupils  were  revelling  in  happiness. 
Ten  years  later,  however,  I  found  every- 
thing changed.  The  institution  did  not 
show  off  so  grandly,  but  my  friend  had 
discovered  the  golden  mean  between  sys- 
tem and  no  system,  and  he  had  learned 
that  the  schools  existed  for  the  children 
and  not  the  children  for  the  schools. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  case,  but 
it  illustrates  the  tendency  to  mechanical 
methods  which  distinguished  many  of 
the  graded  schools  in  their  earlier  ex- 
perimental stages.  This  tendency  in- 
duced more  than  one  superintendent  to 
imagine  himself  the  engineer  of  a  com- 
plicated educational  machine  that  would 
take  in  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  chil- 
dren and  by  a  supernatural  process  turn 
them  out  at  the  end  of  the  prescribed 
"  course,"  all  rounded  to  the  same  pro- 
portions and  trimmed  to  the  same  per- 
fect pattern.  It  was  a  beautiful  theory, 
in  this  age  of  machinery,  and  yet  some- 
how or  other  the  children  failed  to  adapt 
themselves  to  it. 

Nevertheless,  the  most  of  us  school- 
masters learned  better  by  and  by,  al- 
though it  is  sad  to  remember  that  we 
did  not  know  better  at  the  start.  Little 
by  little  we  were  able  to  leave  off  experi- 
menting and  to  adapt  our  methods  to 
the  needs  and  capabilities  of  those  for 
whom  the  schools  were  maintained. 
Every  year  there  was  a  marked  advance- 
ment both  in  methods  of  teaching  and 
in  methods  of  management.  Through- 
out the  middle  West  the  march  of  prog- 
ress was  unparalleled,  and  it  was  not 
long  until,  instead  of  looking  to  the  East 
for  models  and  guidance,  the  people  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley  were  able  to  point 
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to  their   own   schools   as    the    best  in 
America. 

School-mastering,  as  I  found  it,  was 
not  the  uneventful,  humdrum  business 
that  it  is  oenorally  thoui^ht  to  be.  In 
its  purely  j^edagogical  as2:)ects  it  is,  I 
doubt  not,  always  dry  enough  and  ut- 
terly unattractive  to  most  people.  But 
in  my  exjierience  it  had  other  features, 
entirely  distinct  from  "  methods  "  and 
"systems,"  that  relieved  its  monotony, 
imparted  to  it  many  amenities,  and  in- 
vested it  with  a  halo  of  romance.  To 
have  seen  a  Avhole  generation  of  chil- 
dren pass  successively  through  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  instruction  from  the  kin- 
dergarten to  the  last  lessons  in  the  high- 
school,  to  have  known  hundreds  of 
them  by  name,  to  have  possessed  their 
confidence  and  to  have  felt  measura- 
bly responsible  for  their  attainments, 
were  experiences  well  worth  having 
and  which  I  shall  always  look  back  to 
with   pleasure.     The   daily   routine   of 


duty,  which  no  doubt  seemed  exceed- 
ingly prosaic  to  mere  lookers-on,  was  re- 
lieved by  many  an  unforeseen  and  inter- 
esting incident.  It  had  its  comedies  not 
a  few  ;  and,  alas,  it  had  now  and  then 
that  which  bordered  nigh  upon  tragedy. 
Twice  every  year — when  the  six-year-old 
tots,  big -eyed  with  wonder  and  inno- 
cence, entered  the  primary  grades,  and 
when  the  white-dressed  girl  graduates 
read  their  "  orations  "  in  the  great  hall — 
it  had  its  poetry.  And  finally,  entirely 
outside  of  the  school-room  and  yet  in- 
separably connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools,  there  was  frequently 
a  parallel  current  of  events  which,  stran- 
ger sometimes  than  fiction,  might  have 
furnished  the  materials  for  more  than 
one  entertaining  romance. 

The  writing  of  these  brief  reminis- 
cences has  recalled  the  memory  of  many 
such  happenings  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
time  nor  the  j)lace  for  recording  their 
history. 


MR.  LOWELL   ON   ART-PRINCIPLES. 

By  Ferris  Lockwood. 


MR  LOWELL'S  pupils  are  to  be 
numbered  not  merely  by  the 
college  students  who  were  priv- 
ileged to  attend  his  course  of  lectures 
on  belle  -  lettres.  They  include,  also, 
that  much  larger  body  of  learners  who 
studied  his  published  critical  essays. 
This  latter  company  of  students  he 
addressed  in  a  series  of  practically 
unconnected  essays  dealing  —  accord- 
ing to  their  titles,  at  least — with  the 
work  of  individual  authors  :  "  Dan- 
te," "Chaucer,"  "Spenser,"  "Shakes- 
peare Once  More,"  "Pope,"  etc.  He 
did  not,  that  is  to  say,  deal  especially 
— in  a  separate  essay  devoted  to  the 
subject — with  "  Art  "  in  the  abstract, 
as  M.  Taine,  for  instance,  has  done  ; 
and  that  he  did  not  do  so  is  perhaps 
conclusive  that  Mr.  Lowell  was  con- 
vinced that  w^hat  he  had  to  say  con- 
cerning art  in  general  could  be  more 

Note. — Quotations  from  Mr.  Lowell's  writings  are  in- 
dicated by  single  quotation  marks  ('  ').. 


satisfactorily  set  forth  in  his  treatment 
of  concrete  examples  than  in  any  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  the  subject  in  the 
abstract. 

It  is  quite  possible,  nevertheless,  to 
gather  from  Mr.  Lowell's  essays  a  suf- 
ficiently full  and  clear  notion  of  his 
general  beliefs  concerning  art  as  a 
whole  ;  just  as  one  may  gain,  from  his 
separate  essaj^s  on  the  English  poets, 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  historical 
develoj^ment  of  English  poetry  from 
Chaucer  to  Keats.  To  set  forth  the 
more  general  art-principles  uj^on  which 
the  noble  structure  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
criticism  rests  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article.  If,  as  is  true,  the  value  of  crit- 
ical work  depends  most  largely  upon 
the  soundness  of  the  critic's  views  con- 
cerning +hese  broad  and  fundamental 
principles,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  will 
be  profitable  to  learn  something  about 
the  general  ideas  of  art  underlying  his 
criticism. 
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Probably  no  single,  condensed  state- 
ment on  the  subject  is  better  fitted  to 
strike  the  ke3^-note  of  Mr.  Lowell's  de- 
liverances upon  art  than  the  sentence  : 
'  Art,  or  nature  as  it  is  ideally  repro- 
duced through  the  imagination.'  AVhen- 
ever  he  touches  upon  art  as  a  whole, 
or  where  he  speaks  more  particularly 
about  that  form  of  art  he  had  made 
peculiarly  his  own,  poetry,  Mr.  Lowell 
is  strenuous  in  insisting  that  what  man 
produces  is  saved  to  art  only  so  far  as  it 
is  inspired  and  moulded  by  the  imagi- 
nation. '  As  in  the  old  fairy  tales,'  he 
says,  'the  task  which  the  age  imposes 
on  its  poet  is  to  weave  its  straw  into  a 
golden  tissue  ;  and  when  every  device 
has  failed,  in  comes  the  witch  Imagina- 
tion, and  with  a  touch  the  miracle  is 
achieved.'  In  another  place  he  tells  us 
that  '  if  poems  die,  it  is  because  there 
never  was  true  life  in  them,  that  is, 
that  true  poetic  vitality  .  .  .  which 
leaps  throbbing  at  the  touch  of  that 
shaping  faculty,  the  imagination.'  And 
twice  at  least  in  his  essays  he  charac- 
terizes poetry  as  '  that  aeration  of  the 
understanding  by  the  imagination.' 

These  statements,  as  I  have  said,  give 
the  key-note  to  Mr.  Lowell's  notion  of 
art — that  '  ideal  representation  of  life.' 
They  do  not,  of  course,  taken  by  them- 
selves, constitute  an  adequate  or  com- 
plete definition  of  art. 

What,  we  are  immediately  prompted 
to  ask,  is  the  office  performed  by  the 
imagination  in  the  creation  of  art-prod- 
ucts ?  and  Mr.  Lowell's  answer  to  the 
question  is  in  keeping  with  his  profound 
view  of  things.  It  is  given  to  the  im- 
agination in  its  supreme  moments,  he 
held,  to  feel  and  to  utter  '  the  imma- 
nent life  of  things  ; '  the  great  artist 
'utters  wisdom  from  the  central  deep.' 
And  again  :  '  Imagination,  where  it  is 
truly  creative,  is  a  faculty,  and  not  a 
quality  ;  it  looks  before  and  after  ;  it 
gives  the  form  that  makes  all  the  parts 
work  together  harmoniously  toward  a 
given  end,  its  seat  is  in  the  higher  rea- 
son.' In  other  words,  the  great  artist 
is  the  seer. 

If  we  ask  further,  what  is  the  pecul- 
iar quality  of  the  revelation  given  in 
art  by  the  imagination,  the  answer  usu- 
ally is  that  art  reveals  beauty.  Those 
familiar  with  his  writins^s  need  not  be 


told  that  Mr.  Lowell  recognizes  beauty 
to  be,  in  a  sense,  the  aim  of  the  artist. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  apparent  that 
he,  in  common  with  other  thoughtful 
writers,  finds  in  art  certain  qualities 
that  can  hardly  be  included  in  the 
term  beauty  "  without  stretching  it 
until  it  becomes  meaningless."  For 
we  have  come  to  use  the  word  too 
much  as  if  it  meant  solely  what  Mr. 
Lowell  calls  the  '  i^ictorial.'  He  is  par- 
ticular to  distinguish  between  an  imag- 
ination which  is  '  passive  '  and  '  pictori- 
al,' and  one  which  is  '  intuitive  '  and 
'  creative.'  The  higher  imagination, 
the  'truly  ideal  imagination,'  is  to  be 
thought  of,  he  says,  '  not  as  a  passive 
mould  into  which  the  thought  is  i:)oured, 
but  as  the  conceptive  energy  which  finds 
all  material  plastic  to  its  preconceived 
design.' 

In  his  "  Philosophy  of  Art,"  M.  Taine 
writes  :  "  The  end  of  a  work  of  art  is 
to  manifest  some  essential,  salient  char- 
acter, consequently  some  important 
idea,  more  clearly  than  is  attainable 
from  real  objects."  So,  too,  Mr.  Lowell 
speaks  of  the  manifestation  of  '  im- 
aginative  truth '  as  the  aim  of  art. 
If  we  supplement  the  idea  of  beauty 
(in  its  narrower  meaning,  at  least)  as 
the  essential  quality  of  art,  with  this 
further  notion  of  significance,  we  shall 
avoid  a  view  of  art  which  at  times 
seems  cramped.  But  that  which  is 
significant,  in  the  true  art- sense,  we 
must  remember  is  a  significance  ai^^jre- 
hended  by  the  imaginaiion,  and  for  this 
reason  it  will  always  be  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
word,  beautiful.  In  other  words,  the 
imaginatively  significant  is  in  the  high- 
est sense  the  artistically  beautiful,  and 
its  revelation  is  truly  creative  art. 

This,  I  think,  is  Mr.  Low^ell's  view  so 
far  as  we  may  read  it  in  his  writings. 
It  is  with  this  broader,  more  compre- 
hensive meaning  in  his  mind  that  he 
says,  '  With  the  artist  beauty  is  use, 
good  in  and  for  itself,'  and  speaks  of 
'  that  apprehension  of  beauty  which 
gives  energy  of  will  to  imagination,' 
and  at  the  same  time  teaches  that  the 
highest  beauty  often  results  simply 
from  the  artist's  feeling  and  revealing, 
through  his  imagination,  the  true  mean- 
ing of  things.     '  The  true  ideal     .     .     . 
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is  the  mens  dioinior  which  hides  within 
the  actual,  trail sfif^uriii«jf  iiiattor-of-fact 
into  matter-of -meaning  for  liim  who  has 
tJie  gift  of  second  sight.' 

It  follows  from  this  view  that  time 
art  will  always  give  a  certain  degree  of 
pleasure.  Mr.  Lowell,  indeed,  believes 
so  strongly  in  this  function  of  art  that 
he  insists  that  the  artist  shall  make  it 
the  aim  of  his  efforts  to  delight.  '  The 
first  duty  of  the  muse/  he  says,  '  is  to 
be  delightful.'  'To  be  delightful  is  to 
be  classic'  But  the  phrase,  "  Art  is 
always  delightful,"  hardly  expresses  by 
itself  the  vital  connection  which  Mr. 
Lowell  taught  exists  between  art  and 
the  emotions. 

The  late  Principal  Shairp,  in  one  of 
his  essays,  suggests  that  the  imagina- 
tion seems  to  be  a  power  that  lies  in- 
termediate between  intellect  and  emo- 
tion, looking  both  ways  and  partaking 
of  the  nature  of  each  ;  deep  emotion 
kindling  imagination,  and  imaginative 
insight  kindling  a  deepening  emotion. 
"  Emotion,  from  first  to  last,"  he  says, 
"  inseparably  attends  the  exercise  of 
imagination." 

Something  very  similar  to  the  theory 
of  the  emotional  influence  of  art  in- 
volved in  these  sentences,  one  can  read 
in  Mr.  Lowell's  essays.  No  one  was 
more  careful  than  he  to  point  out  the 
necessity  for  a  true  intellectual  basis  of 
art  ;  but  everywhere,  also,  does  he  take 
pains  to  impress  upon  his  readers  that 
it  is  the  emotional  form  of  value  that  is 
essential  to  art  as  art.  So,  in  the  sen- 
tence already  quoted  the  true  art-vital- 
ity "  leaps  throbbing  "  at  the  touch  of 
imagination.  Elsewhere  he  tells  of  one 
who  '  warmed  reason  until  it  had  well- 
nigh  the  illuminating  property  of  in- 
tuition,' and  in  another  place  he  says 
that  the  aim  and  end  of  the  highest  art 
— such  as  Shakespeare's — is  the  '  ideal 
representation  of  the  great  passions.' 
Always,  however,  with  the  broad  sym- 
pathy that  marked  his  criticism,  did  he 
recognize  the  widely  differing  emotions 
— from  the  lowly  and  simple  to  the 
highest  and  most  complex — to  which 
art  may  make  its  appeal. 

In  its  art-creating  activity  the  imag- 
ination, according  to  Mr.  Lowell,  has  a 
two-fold  office.  Of  its  higher  office 
something  has  already  been  said.     In 


this  higher  form,  '  it  is  the  faculty  that 
shapes,  gives  unity  of  design,  and  bal- 
anced gravitation  of  parts.'  Through- 
out his  critical  essays  Mr.  Lowell  gives 
with  more  detail  his  idea  concerning 
this  higher  action  of  the  imagination. 
The  poet  or  artist  '  with  a  real  eye  in 
his  head  does  not  give  us  everything, 
but  only  the  best  of  everything.  He  se- 
lects, he  combines,  or  else  gives  what  is 
characteristic  only.'  '  It  is  only  where 
it  (the  imagination)  combines  and  or- 
ganizes, where  it  eludes  observation  in 
particulars  to  give  the  rarer  delight  of 
perfection  as  a  whole,  that  it  belongs  to 
art.  Then  it  is  truly  ideal.'  The  true 
artistic  imagination,  he  affirms,  is  al- 
ways '  subject  to  those  laws  of  grace, 
of  proportion,  of  design,  in  whose  free 
service,  and  in  that  alone,  it  can  be- 
come art.'  In  these  sentences  Mr. 
Lowell  mentions  the  principal  charac- 
teristics that  mark  the  truly  imaginative 
grasp  of  a  subject.  In  other  words,  he 
specifies  the  fundamental  principles  of 
all  art ;  viz.,  unity,  proportion,  grace, 
character,  form. 

Indeed,  I  know  of  few  better  disserta- 
tions on  the  art  of  "  composition  "  than 
the  latter  half  of  the  Shakespeare  essay. 
How  much  of  the  essence  of  dramatic 
composition — the  most  delicate  and  sub- 
tle of  all — is  to  be  found  in  these  two  ex- 
tracts :  '  The  first  demand  we  make  upon 
whatever  claims  to  be  a  work  of  art 
(and  we  have  a  right  to  make  it)  is  that 
it  shall  be  in  keeping.  Now  this  pro- 
priety is  of  two  kinds,  either  extrinsic 
or  intrinsic.  In  the  first  I  should  class 
whatever  relates  rather  to  the  body 
than  the  soul  of  the  work,  such  as  fidel- 
ity to  the  facts  of  history  (wherever 
that  is  important),  congruity  of  cos- 
tume, and  the  like — in  short,  whatever 
might  come  under  the  head  of  pictur- 
esque truth.  ...  In  the  second 
and  more  important  category,  I  should 
put  first,  co-ordination  of  character, 
that  is,  a  certain  variety  in  harmony  of 
the  personages  of  a  drama,  as  in  the  at- 
titudes and  coloring  of  the  figures  in 
a  pictorial  composition,  so  that,  while 
mutually  relieving  and  setting  off  each 
other,  they  shall  combine  in  the  total 
impression  ;  second,  that  subordinate 
truth  to  nature  which  makes  each  char- 
acter coherent  in  itself  ;  and  third,  such 
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pro2)riety  of  costume  and  the  like  as 
shall  satisfy  the  superhistoric  sense,  to 
which,  and  to  which  alone,  the  higher 
drama  appeals.' 

Mr.  Lowell  gives  a  concrete  illustra- 
tion of  this  principle  later  in  the  es- 
say. '  The  old  painters  had  a  rule,'  he 
says,  '  that  all  compositions  should  be 
pyramidal  in  form  —  a  central  figure, 
from  which  the  others  slope  gradually 
away  on  the  two  sides.  Shakespeare 
probably  had  never  heard  of  this  rule, 
.  .  .  but  he  understood  perfectly  the 
artistic  advantages  of  gradation,  con- 
trast, and  relief.  Taking  Hamlet  as 
the  key-note,  we  find  in  him  weakness 
of  character,  which  on  one  hand  is  con- 
trasted with  the  feebleness  that  springs 
from  overweening  conceit  in  Polo- 
nius  and  with  frailty  of  temperament 
in  Ophelia  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  brought  into  fuller  relief  by  the 
steady  force  of  Horatio  and  the  impul- 
sive violence  of  Laertes,  who  is  resolute 
from  thoughtlessness,  just  as  Hamlet  is 
irresolute  from  overplus  of  thought.' 

In  its  secondary  office  the  imagina- 
tion, according  to  Mr.  Lowell,  '  serves 
the  artist,  not  as  the  reason  that  shapes, 
but  as  the  interpreter  of  his  concep- 
tions.' In  the  Dante  essay  there  is  this 
striking  sentence  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  expression  :  '  In  the  fine  arts 
the  vehicle  makes  part  of  the  thought, 
coalesces  with  it.  The  living  concep- 
tion shapes  itself  a  body  in  marble, 
color,  or  modulated  sound,  and  hence- 
forth the  two  are  inseparable.'  That 
is  to  say,  in  the  perfect  work  of  art  the 
imagination  acts  in  both  these  ways, 
and  in  the  performance  of  its  higher 
office  (which  alone  '  can  unimpeach- 
ably  assure  to  any  work  the  dignity 
and  permanence  of  a  classic  ')  there  re- 
sults 'that  exquisite  something  called 
Style,  which,  like  the  grace  of  perfect 
breeding,  everywhere  pervasive  and  no- 
where emphatic,  makes  itself  felt  by 
the  skill  with   which   it   effaces   itself, 


and  masters  us  at  last  with  a  sense  of 
indefinable  completeness.' 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  Mr.  Low- 
ell's belief  concerning  the  relation  of 
the  Ideal  to  nature,  cannot  but  be  of 
interest  at  present.  He  was  careful  to 
state  his  belief  on  this  subject  dis- 
tinctly. '  The  true  ideal,'  he  says,  '  is 
not  opposed  to  the  real,  nor  is  it  an}^  ar- 
tificial heightening  thereof,  but  lies  in 
it,  and  blessed  are  the  eyes  that  find  it.' 
'  Surely  the  highest  office  of  a  great 
poet  is  to  show  us  how  much  variety, 
freshness,  and  opportunity  abides  in 
the  obvious  and  familiar.  He  invents 
nothing,  but  seems  rather  to  rediscover 
the  world  about  him,  and  his  penetrat- 
ing vision  gives  to  things  of  daily  en- 
counter something  of  the  strangeness  of 
new  creation.'  And  again  :  '  All  great 
poetry  must  smack  of  the  soil,  for  it 
must  be  rooted  in  it,  must  suck  liie  and 
substance  from  it,  but  it  must  do  so 
with  the  aspiring  instinct  of  the  pine 
that  climbs  forever  toward  diviner  air, 
and  not  in  the  grovelling  fashion  of 
the  potato.'  The  warning  contained  in 
the  last  sentence  Mr.  Lowell  repeats 
in  other  places.  Art  that  is  worthy 
the  name  must,  he  insists,  escaj^e  from 
'  the  realism  of  dail}"  life,'  and  from  '  the 
tyranny  of  the  Commonplace.' 

I  have  tried  to  present  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  more  fundamental  art- 
principles  which  are  enunciated  in  Mr. 
Lowell's  essays,  and  which  underlie  his 
critical  work.  Being  fundamental,  they 
are  necessarily  abstract  and,  in  a  sense, 
elementary.  For  this  reason  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  to  man}'  the  presentation 
of  them  will  seem  to  have  small  interest 
and  less  value  ;  but  as  underlying  all 
judgment  that  is  quick  to  discern  what 
is  best  and  permanent  in  art  they  can- 
not be  too  often  repeated. 

They  come  with  especial  authority 
from  one  who,  while  he  will  always  stand 
in  the  front  rank  as  a  critic,  was  at  the 
same  time  greater  still  as  an  artist. 
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Dendrobium  suavissimum  (Upper  Burmah).     Yellow  and   maroon. 
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Illustrations  by  Paul  de  LoNcrKE. 


AMONG  plants  cultivated  for  or- 
nament the  members  of  tlie  great 
orchid  family  easily  take  the  fore- 
most rank  to-day,  and  the  story  of  their 
rapid  advancement  to  this  position 
makes  one  of  the  most  interesting 
chapters  in  the  annals  of  horticulture. 
Fifty  years  ago,  these  plants  were 
hardly  known  except  to  students  of 
botany,  and  now  the  species  in  cultiva- 
tion number  something  like  two  thou- 
sand, with  countless  varieties,  and  sub- 
varieties,  while  collectors  are  exploring 
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every  accessible  jungle  and  forest  of 
the  tropics  for  novelties,  and  under 
the  hands  of  expert  hybriderzers  new 
forms  are  appearing  with  a  rapidity 
which  baffles  every  attempt  to  keep  a 
record  of  them.  Admiration  for  them 
has  become  the  fashion,  and  their  culti- 
vation has  become  a  passion.  Some  of 
them  are  still  rare  and  costly  as  dia- 
monds ;  others,  which  were  once  quite 
as  precious,  are  now  displayed  in  every 
florist's  window.  The  literature  of  cul- 
tivated orchids  would  already  make  a 
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large  library,  and  there  are  journals  in 
several  languages  devoted  to  them  ex- 
clusively, most  of  them  illustrated  with 
pictures  drawn  and  colored  with  con- 
summate skill.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
invested  in  them,  and  the  money  value 
of  a  single  private  collection  in  this 
country  is  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mill- 
ion dollars,  while  the  plants  in  one 
commercial  establishment  are  worth 
still  more.  Of  course,  the  prices  which 
individual  specimens  command  bear  no 
relation  to  their  beauty  when  judged 
by  the  ordinary  canons  of  taste,  and  a 
plant  which  brings  a  thousand  dollars 
at  auction  may  differ  so  slightly  from 
varieties  that  are  sold  by  the  dozen  for 
the  production  of  market  flowers,  that 
only  the  trained  eye  of  the 
connoisseur  can  detect  the 
peculiarities  of  habit  and 
form,  or  can  appreciate  the 
purity  of  color,  or  the  rich- 
ness of  marking,  w^hich 
makes  it  unique  or  rare.  As 
with  other  objects  prized  by 
collectors,  the  value  of  such 
a  plant  is  enhanced  by  the 
comforting  assurance  that 
no  one  else,  or  at  least  only 
a  few  of  the  elect,  can  share 
with  its  owner  the  joy  of 
possession.  A  few  years 
ago,  a  piece  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  golden 
Cypripedium  insigne,  was 
sent  from  British  India  to  an  English 
gentleman,  but  on  flowering  it  proved 
to  be  altogether  the  brightest  of  cyp- 
ripediums,  with  a  distinct  and  dis- 
tinguished air,  which  made  every  or- 
chid fancier  eager  to  secure  it.  Mean- 
while an  alert  collector  had  discovered 
its  haunt,  and  after  a  four  weeks'  race 
with  a  rival  from  Calcutta  to  Manipur, 
he  gathered  some  thousands  of  plants 
from  the  faces  of  cliffs  whereon  they 
grew,  and  sent  them  to  London.  In 
January  a  plant  of  this  Cypripedium 
Spicerianum  commanded  ^1,250  ;  in 
May,  plants  were  sold  at  auction  for 
fifty  cents. 

This  incident  illustrates  one  strik- 
ing difference  between  orchids  and  or- 
dinary plants  in  cultivation  which  can 
be  propagated  with  ease  from  seeds  or 
cuttings.     Half   a   dozen   years    ago    a 


young  Japanese  student  who  had  been 
befriended  while  pursuing  his  studies 
in  this  country,  sent  a  few  choice  chrys- 
anthemums to  his  benefactor  on  his 
return  home.  One  of  these  bore  a 
flower-head  with  a  soft  white  down  on 
its  incurved  florets,  a  type  then  un- 
known to  cultivation  here,  and  the  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy  be<;ame  the  floral  sensa- 
tion of  the  year.  When  an  enterprising 
firm  of  nurserymen  bought  the  stock 
for  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  the  sum  ap- 
peared to  be  an  excessive  price  for  a 
chrysanthemum ;  but  at  the  next  plant- 
ing season,  an  ample  supply  had  been 
propagated  by  cuttings  to  meet  the  brisk 
demand  for  the  new  flower  from  all  parts 
of  America  and  Europe.     If  a  new  fern 


Lycaste   Skinneri  (Guatemala).     Rose  and  dark  crimson. 

is  discovered,  seedlings  by  the  thousand 
may  be  raised  the  second  year  from  its 
ripened  spores.  Orchids,  it  is  true, 
produce  seed  like  other  plants,  when  an 
accommodating  insect  carries  the  pollen 
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from  one  flower  jiiid  deposits  it  care-  and  cattleyas,  may  require  from  four  to 

fully  on  the  sti«^nna  of  another,  and  the  six  years  to  develop  a  single  new  plant, 

capsule  resnltin<^^  from  this  union  may  and  others  still  have  never  shown  any 

contain  in  time  1()(),()()()  seeds  no  Lir^er  increase   under  cultivation.     The   only 

than  particles  of  dust.     In  six  or  eight  practical   way,    therefore,    to    secure   a 

months    after  the    flower   is  fertilized,  garden    of    orchids    with    our   present 

these  seeds  may  mature,  when,  if  skil-  knowledge   and   skill,  is   to    send   col- 

fully  sown  and  faithfully  cared  for,  they  lectors    into    tropical     forests     where 

will  germinate  nine  months  or  a  year  masses  of  them  have  been  forming  for 

later.     In    another   year   this   seedling  generations,  and  bring  them  out  alive, 

may   reach  flowering   size,    or   it   may  To  carry  them  safely  on  the  backs  of 

accomplish  this  in  two  or  three  or  seven  coolies  or  mules,  over  mountain-trails 

years,  or  it  may  wait  as  Lselia  callisto-  and  through  malarious  marshes,  some- 

glossa  did  for  nineteen  years,  or  as  Lee-  times   for    weeks,    until    a    stream    is 


lio-cattleya  Veitchii  did  for  twenty-one 
years  before  it  shows  a  flower.     With 


r: 


Angraecum  Sanderianum  (Madagascar) 

our  present  knowledge,  therefore, 
the  accumulation  of  a  market  stock 
of  many  orchid  species  from  seed, 
would  be  a  wearisome  process. 
Nor  can  they  be  multiplied  like 
roses  or  chrysanthemums  by  cut- 
ting the  plant  or  root  into  small 
bits  and  starting  each  one  on  a  life 
of  its  own.  In  one  year  a  stout 
cypripedium,  if  it  exerts  itself,  may 
grow  large  enough  to  be  separated 
into  two  or  three  plants,  but  this  is  as 
high  a  rate  of  increase  as  can  be  hoped 
for  in  this  family  of  leisurely,  aristocratic 
ways.  Other  orchids  in  common  culti- 
vation, like  oncidiums,  odontoglossums. 


reached  down  which  they  can  be 
floated  to  a  sea^jort,  is  no  light  under- 
taking. And  then  the  per- 
ils of  the  voyage,  half-w^ay 
round  the  globe  j^^rhaps, 
are  still  more  serious.  On 
deck  the  salt  spray  means 
death,  and  in  the  hold  the 
close  and  heated  air  is  often 
fatal,  w^hile  every  bruise  is 
the  beginning  of  active  de- 
cay. It  is  small  wonder, 
then,  that  in  the  days  of 
long  voyages  by  sailing  ves- 
sels, when  little  was  known 
of  the  needs  and  habits  of 
these  plants,  and  experience 
had  not  sliow^i  the  necessity, 
in  the  case  of  many  species, 
of  fastening  each  one  sepa- 
rately to  cross  -  pieces  of 
w^ood  in  large  w^ell- ventilated 
cases,  that  a  small  remnant 
only  survived  to  reach  the 
glass-houses  of  Europe. 
But  now,  when  collectors 
have  learned  to  take  the 
plants  in  their  resting  sea- 
son, while  dormant  and  dry, 
and  know  how  to  humor 
their  whims  on  the  voyage, 
the  losses  are  fewer.  In 
deed,  the  great  proportion 
of  the  plants  we  see  are  di- 
rect importations,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the 
flow^er  which  decorated  your 
dinner-table  yesterday  was 
cut  from  a  cattleya  wdiich  came  from 
Colombia,  or  a  vanda  from  the  East 
Indies,  or  an  odontoglossum  from  the 
slopes  of  the  Andes,  or  a  cypripedium 
from  the  Himalayas. 


The  fact  that 
nearly  all  the  or- 
chids we  see  have 
been  torn  from 
their  homes,  and 
carried  away 
captive,  helps  to 
thicken  the  at- 
m  o s p h e r e  of 
*  mystery   which 

surrounds  them ; 
and  this  mystery 
is  not  mitigated  by  the  thrilling  nar- 
ratives so  often  heard  of  hardships  en- 
dured by  the  men  who  go  in  quest  of 
them.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
orchid-hunter's  life  is  not  as  hazardous 
or  romantic  as  it  once  was,  although  a 
well-told  adventure  may  be  an  effective 
advertisement  for  a  new  plant.  The 
latest  tragic  story  is  connected  with 
the  new  Eulophiella  Elizabethse,  dis- 
covered in  Madagascar  and  named  for 
the  Queen  of  Roumania.  The  collector 
in  this  case  avers  that  he  was  compelled 
to  face  the  dread  alternative  of  death 
or  matrimony,  and  the  confiding  editor 


|/^> 


Miltonia  (Odontoglossum)  vexillaria. 

of  one  of  the  great  horticultural 
journals  of  Euroj)e,  "  sees  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  veraciousness  "  of 
the  victim's  narrative.  It  seems 
that  Mayambassa,  chief  of  that  re- 
gion, had  despatched  his  sister's 
husband  with  a  royal  retinue  to 
guide  and  protect  Mr.  Hamelin, 
the  collector,  on  his  journey  to  the  or- 
chid country.  In  these  dense  woods  the 
dreaded  Protocryi'^toferox  Madacjaacar- 
iensis  lies  in  wait  for  his  prey  upon  the 
branches  of  the  trees  where  the  Eulo- 
phiella grows,  crouching  among  the 
great  tufts  of  the  orchid  with  its  tall, 
arching  spikes  of  white  and  lurid-purple 
flowers.  These  carnivora  are  no  respect- 
ers of  rank,  and  one  of  them  sprang  up- 
on, and  rent  to  death,  the  husband  of 
the  princess.  Mr.  Hamelin  was  at  once 
notified  b}^  the  chief  that  he  must  ap- 
pease the  spirit  of  his  relative  by  being 
greased  and  burned,  or  he  must  live  to 
assume  his  position  and  responsibilities 
in  the  royal  household.  The  collector 
promptly  decided  to  brave  the  love  of 
the  princess  and  become  brother-in-law 
of  the  chief.  The  narrator  goes  on  to 
say,  in  the  most  natural  way,  that  his 
truculent  brother-in-law  is  protecting  a 
few  little  plants  of  Eulophiella  that  re- 
main, and  that  hesitating  purchasers 
would  do  w^ell  to  bear  in  mind  that  some 
years  must  elapse  before  they  are  large 
enough  to  gather.     A  well-known  firm 
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of  orchid  iinporterB  in  Brussels  throw 
additioiiiil  li^dit  \\\nn\  the  tra^-edy  by 
])ul)lishiii^'-  pjirt  of  the  collector's  letter 
oH'criii^-  his  pbints  for  sale,  in  which  he 
explained  that  they  had  a  special  value, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  taken  jiains  to  de- 
stroy all  that  remained  in  their  native 
woods. 

Tliis   ingenuous   avowal    sugg-ests    a 
new  danger  to  the  orchid  supply.     It 


Rodriguezia  Lindeni. 


r  has   already  been 

found  necessary  to 
pass  laws  in  Switzer- 
.'  t^^  land  to  protect  the 

i'W  edelweiss  from  tour- 

ists ;  there  are  so- 
cieties in  many  European  countries  to 
rescue  rare  and  native  plants  from 
extinction  b}-  amateur  botanists  and 
others  ;  in  our  own  country  a  few  ex- 
tremely local  ferns  and  wild  flowers  are 
already  in  danger  of  extermination ; 
and  in  the  case  of  certain  species  of  or- 
chids of  a  limited  range,  each  one  of 
which  has  a  money  value  regulated  by 
the  scarcity  of  the  plants,  the  greed  of 
man  furnishes  a  motive  for  the  wdiole- 
sale  destruction  of  all  which  cannot 
be  carried  away.  The  beautiful  Disa 
grandiflora  has  already  become  scarce 


on  Table  Mountain,  and  the  authorities 
at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have  found 
it  necessary  to  forbid  collecting  it  in 
order  to  prevent  its  total  destiniction. 
Rajah  Sir  Charles  Brooke,  of  Sarawak, 
in  Borneo,  has  issued  an  order  to 
forbid  the  collection  of  plants  in  the 
country  under  his  control,  and  if  re- 
strictions like  this  come  to  be  enforced 
throupchout  the  tropical  regions  tribu- 
tary to  the  British  Empire, 
it  will  cause  consternation 
among  importers,  who  are 
receiving  more  than  half  a 
million  orchids  every  year. 

Years  ago,  wdien  the  culti- 
vation of  these  rarities  was 
a  luxury  indulged  in  by  the 
very  wealthy  alone,  the  aim 
of  collectors  w^as  to  secure  a 
few  choice  plants  rather  than 
to  make  them  cheap  and 
common.  The  first  impor- 
tations naturally  came  from 
regions  of  excessive  heat 
near  the  sea-ports,  and  it 
was  therefore  thought  jDrop- 
er  to  grow  such  j)lants  in  a 
stifling  atmosphere.  But  as 
collectors  pushed  inland, 
V  a  n  d  a  coerulea,  with  its 
flowers  of  true,  celestial 
blue,  was  found  half-way  up 
the  Khassia  Hills,  with  frost 
only  a  thousand  feet  above  ; 
odontoglossums,  with  their 
long  racemes  of  splendid 
white  and  mauve  and  rich  brown  were 
encountered  far  up  the  flanks  of  the 
Andes  ;  the  vivid  and  grotesque  mas- 
devallias  ranged  higher  still,  some  of 
them  above  the  timber  line,  and  a  few 
ascending  almost  to  the  snow ;  while 
Oncidium  ambiguum  was  discovered 
fourteen  thousand  feet  above  the  sea 
in  New  Granada,  exposed  to  the  wild 
winds  and  sleet  of  that  elevation. 
Shrewd  collectors  were  not  in  the  hab- 
it of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  their 
rivals  by  proclaiming  just  where  their 
prizes  were  hidden,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  conditions  under  which  they 
grew  were  practically  a  secret.  And 
wdien  these  inhabitants  of  the  hills,  ac- 
customed to  free,  cool  air,  were  impris- 
oned in  hot,  unventilated  houses  and 
drenched    with    moisture,    they   pined 
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Oncidium  ampliatum  majus  (Costa  Rica).     Yellow  and  chestnut-brown. 
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and  perislHul  by  tlio  thousand  in  a 
climate  quite  as  deadly  to  tlieni  as  a 
New  Ent^land  winter.  Since  growers 
have  learned  to  give  the  so-called  "  cool 
orchids"  abundant  ventilation  and  a 
temperature  like  that  under  which  they 
have  naturally  develoj)ed,  their  cultiva- 
tion has  proved  easy  ;  and  as  everyone 
can  now  grow  them,  the  present  de- 
mand is  not  for  a  few  rare  plants,  but 
for  great  quantities  of  the  more  popu- 
lar kinds,  not  only  for  the  decoration 
of  private  green -houses,  but  to  pro- 
duce cut  flowers  in  the  market.  Since 
the  time  of  Roezl,  who  began  shipping 
them  by  the  cargo  from  Mexico,  many 


A  Group  of  Masdevallias:   M.  Macrura,  M.  Bella,   M.  Wallisii,   M.  Chimaera 
(Tropical  America). 


districts  have  been  almost  stripped  of 
the  species  most  in  demand.  Over  the 
immense  area  where  orchids  are  found 
in  the  old  world  and  the  new,  it  would 
seem  difficult  to  make  any  serious  in- 


roads on  the  supply,  but  since  they 
multiply  very  slowly,  the  collections  are 
much  larger  in  any  region  than  the 
natural  increase  there.  The  collector 
does  not  harvest  a  crop  which  is  to  be 
renewed  next  year.  He  is  really  draw- 
ing on  a  fixed  capital,  which  must  in 
time  become  impaired.  The  most  seri- 
ous danger  to  the  orchid  supply,  how- 
ever, is  the  destruction  of  the  forest 
before  the  advance  of  civilized  man. 
In  the  old  world  and  the  new,  the 
woods  are  falling  to  make  room  for 
coffee  plantations  and  rice  fields,  and, 
when  the  trees  perish,  the  plants  whose 
roots  are  twined  about  their  branches 
are  left  without  a  home,  or 
hope. 

Of  course  it  is  the  w^ell- 
known  species  which  are  gath- 
ered in  such  wasteful  w^ays,  but 
new  ones  are  discovered  every 
year.  On  one  collecting  tour 
in  Borneo,  Mr.  Forstermann 
found  sixty  hitherto  unknown 
species,  and  almost  every  year 
the  orchid  world  is  startled  by 
such  a  discovery  as  the  recent 
one  of  Cypripedium  Charles- 
worthii,  with  its  remarkable 
rosy  -  purple  dorsal  sepal ;  or 
the  autumn-flowering  Cattleya 
labiata  is  rediscovered  forty 
years  after  the  latest  im23orta- 
tions  had  been  made  ;  or  Cat- 
tleya Rex,  one  of  the  noblest 
of  its  class,  a  plant  which  was 
seen  fifty  years  ago,  is  found 
once  more  after  long  searching 
and  brought  alive  to  civilized 
gardens. 

New  forms,  however,  are  pro- 
duced by  hybridizing,  more 
rapidly  than  wild  ones  are 
detected.  Since  the  publica- 
tion of  Darwin's  classical  w^ork 
on  tl:ue  fertilizing  of  orchids,  all 
the  world  is  familiar  with  the 
facts  which  sounded  more  like 
romance  than  the  cautious 
statements  of  a  scientist  when 
they  were  first  published.  Af- 
ter years  of  patient  investigation,  Mr. 
Darwin  showed  that  the  flowers  of  most 
orchids  were  equipped  with  many  con- 
trivances to  prevent  self  -  fertilization 
in    any  flower,  with    the    deterioration 
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Stanhopea  Martiana  (Mexico).     Cream-white  and  purplish-crimson. 
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which  follows  close  breediiitif.  AVoiuler- 
ful  devices  hiivo  been  developed,  not 
only  to  keep  t]i(>  pollen  of  a  Hower  from 
its  own  stiii^nia,  bnt  at  the  same  time  to 
insure  its  transportation  to  the  stigma 
of  another.  Lured  by  bright  colors 
and  grateful  odors,  the  moth  alights  on 
the  lip  of  an  orcliid,  a  fairy  landing 
place  indeetl,  and  guided  by  a  chain  of 


Cypripedium   caudatum. 


spots,  or  along  paths  fenced  in  for  its 
direction,  it  comes  at  last  into  the 
chamber  within  reach  of  the  nectar. 
To  sip  this  it  is  compelled  to  carry  its 
proboscis  to  a  point  where  the  little 
masses  of  pollen  are  cemented  to  it  by 
a  sticky  disk,  and  stand  out  from  it 
like  horns.  In  this  position  they  might 
be  brushed  away  by  the  fringes  of  the 
next  flower,  but,  as  if  endowed 
with  intelligence  and  the 
power  of  voluntary  motion, 
they  begin  to  flex  at  the  base, 
and  revolve  through  a  full 
quarter  of  a  circle  while  the 
insect  is  flying  to  the  next 
flower.  Lying  close  to  the 
trunk,  they  pass  every  barrier 
safely  as  the  insect  makes  his 
way  to  the  second  nectary, 
where  they  infallibly  strike 
the  adhesive  surface  of  an- 
other stigma,  and  the  mira- 
cle of  nevv^  life  is  fairly  begun. 
It  required  a  volume  of  five  hundred 
pages  to  explain  the  complex  contriv- 
ances with  chambers,  curtains,  bridges, 
channels,  trap-doors,  and  directing  pas- 
sages which  have  been  developed  and 
adapted  to  the  form  and  habits  of  the 
particular  insects  which  help  to  fructify 
a  particular  species.  Every  feature  and 
attribute  of  the  flower,  its  elasticity 
here  and  firmness  there,  its  grotesque 
markings,  its  curves  and  grooves  and 
fringes,  which  seem  to  have  been  de- 
signed by  the  wildest  caprice,  are  all 
vital  parts  of  a  complex  scheme  to  in- 
sure the  production  of  seeds  and  the 
perpetuation  of  the  species. 

Natural  hybrids  are  not  unknown, 
but  they  are  not  common.  Some  years 
ago  the  cattleya  kno^Ti  as  Krameriana 
was  found  bearing  a  delicately  colored 
flower  whose  pallid  sepals  and  petals, 
with  palest  pink  below  and  palest  green 
above,  showed  a  family  likeness  to  two 
other  species,  C.  intermedia  and  C. 
Forbesii.  Professor  Reichenbach,  then 
the  great  authoritj^  in  these  matters, 
suggested  that  it  was  possibly  a  hybrid 
between  them.  The  tAvo  plants  were 
afterward  crossed  in  England,  and  the 
resultant  seedhng,  which  flowered  in 
1892,  proved  to  be  absolutely  identical 
with  the  wild  plant,  thus  demonstrating 
that  the  suspected  plants  were  its  real 
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parents.  The  same  process  has  proved 
the  h^'bricl  origin  of  certain  other 
phahenojDses,  masdevaUias  and  odonto- 
glossums  which  are  found  wild ;  but  of 
course,  such  plants  can  only  originate 
where  two  species  closely  allied  grow 
sufficiently  near  together  to  receive 
visits  from  the  same  moth,  and  their 
structure  must  be  such  that  the  insect 
will  deposit  the  pollen  of  one  precisely 
on  the  stigmatic  surface  of  the  other. 
In  cultivation,  however,  plants  which 
naturally  grow  a  thousand  leagues 
apart  can  be  brought  under  the  same 
roof,  and  those  Avhich  flower  naturally 
at  different  seasons,  can  be  made  to 
bloom  together,  so  that  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  skill  on  the  part  of  the  fertil- 
izer to  effect,  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
what  nature  has  been  slowly  doing  for 
ages.  And  yet  it  was  only  in  compara- 
tively recent  times,  that  a  new  plant 
was  in  this  way  added  to  the  treasures 
of  our  gardens.  It  was  in  1856  when 
Mr.  James  Veitch,  one  of  the  famous 
family  of  nurserymen  who  for  four 
generations  have  enriched  horticulture 
by  their  experiments  and  enterprise, 
brought  to  Dr.  Lindley  a  Calanthe 
flower,  which  showed  the  forked  and 
hairy  spur  and  the  deeply  lobed  lip  of 
the  white  Calanthe  furcata,  with  the 
violet  color  and  the  lip  with  the  broad 
middle  lobe  peculiar  to  Calanthe  Ma- 
suca.  Two  years  before,  the  seed  had 
been  obtained  by  crossing  these  very 
species,  and  this  was  the  first  flower  of 
the  seedlings  to  open.  The  plant  was 
named  Calanthe  Dominii  after  John 
Dominy,  superintendent  of  the  great 
establishment,  who  after  years  of  pa- 
tient trial  at  last  won  the  distinction  of 
producing  and  flowering  the  first  arti- 
ficial hybrid  of  this  family  in  cultiva- 
tion. A  second  one  did  not  appear 
until  three  years  later,  this  time  a  cat- 
tlej^a ;  then  followed  another  calanthe, 
then  a  goodyeara,  until  twenty  years 
later  tlie  beautiful  Lselia  Dominiana, 
with  its  wonderful  depth  of  coloring, 
made  the  twenty-fifth  of  a  series  which 
entitled  its  producer  to  honorable 
remembrance  as  the  pioneer  in  this 
field  of  garden  art.  Meanwhile  other 
experts  were  not  idle,  new  forms  in 
rapidly  swelling  numbers  were  pro- 
duced every  year,  until  there  is  hardly 


Oncidium  Papilio  Kramerianum  (Ecuador).     Yellow  with 
bright-brown   spots. 

a  collection  now  where  experiments  in 
hj^bridizing  are  not  in  jDrogress. 

These  hybrids  are  something  more 
than  new  forms  merely.  AVhile  they 
usually  show  features  of  resemblance  to 
both  parents,  they  are  often  more  at- 
tractive than  either,  and,  owing  per- 
haps to  the  infusion  of  new  blood,  they 
generally  have   more    sturdy  constitu- 
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Odontoglossum  crispum,  Alexandrae,  (New  Granada).     White 
and   reddish-brown. 

tions  and  make  stronger  growth.  They 
are  more  floriferous,  the  flowers  last 
longer,  and  altogether  they  have  so 
many  virtues  and  graces,  that  a  fair 
percentage  of  the  choice  varieties  in 
every  considerable  collection  will  be 
found  to  have  originated  by  artificial 
crossing.  It  is  a  gross  way  of  estimat- 
ing the  value  of  a  flower  to  quote  its 
market  price,  but  plants  like  Cattleya 
Exoniensis,  Miltonopsis  Bleui,  Cattle- 
ya callistoglossa,  and  many  of  the  bi- 
generic  hybrids,  command  hundreds  of 
dollars  each.  One  can  hardly  imagine 
a  more  fascinating  pursuit  than  the 
crossing  of  orchid  flowers.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  the  qualities  of  the  parents 
are  neutralized,  but  if  these  are  selected 
with  due  regard  to  their  strong  quali- 
ties, we  may  expect  that  the  offspring 
will  be  at  least  equal  to  either,  and  per- 
haps a  prize  coveted  by  all ;  and  the 
grower  is  cheered  by  these  alluring 
hopes  for  months  and  years,  until  the 
perfect  flower  appears. 

The  growing  of  imported  orchids  is 
accompanied  by  the  same  delightful 
uncertainty.     Nearly  all  cultivated  spe- 


cies vaiy,  and  there 
is  always  a  chance  of 
capturing  some  rare- 
ly beautiful  plant,  or 
one  which,  at  least, 
is  sufficiently  distinct 
from  the  type  to  de- 
serve the  honor  of  a 
name.  It  may  be  es- 
sentially the  same, 
and  yet  have  a  rich- 
ness of  markinof,  or 
a  delicacy  of  tint,  or 
a  sprightly  deviation 
from  the  regular 
form,  which  glorifies  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  connoisseur  ;  or,  better  still,  almost 
any  species  may  burst  out  in  a  pure 
white  inflorescence,  and  these  rare  al- 
binos are  always  precious.  Cattleya 
Trianse,  with  its  rosy-mauve  sepals  and 
petals,  and  its  orange-yellow  disk,  and 
the  purple-crimson  of  its  lip,  is  one  of 
the  t3est  known  orchids.  But  it  sjoorts 
into  innumerable  forms,  some  of  which 
are  esteemed  almost  beyond  jDrice. 
The  ordinary  plant  can  be  had  for  a 
dollar — to  descend  once  more  to  the 
commercial  standard  —  some  of  its 
varieties  are  worth  a  hundred  times  as 
much,  and  there  is  a  white  -  flowered 
plant  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  which  a 
thousand  dollars  was  paid.  Cattleya 
Mendelii  sells  for  two  or  three  dollars, 
and  a  variety  of  it  once  commanded 
$2,000.  The  ordinary  Cattleya  Gigas  is 
worth  two  or  three  dollars,  and  the  white 
one  brings  a  thousand.  The  growing  of 
imported  orchids,  then,  has  all  the  ex- 
citement of  a  lottery  in  w^hich  there  are 
no  blanks,  and  it  is  small  wonder  that 
the  buyer  of  a  bunch  of  dry  and  shriv- 
elled pseudo-bulbs  should  watch  them 
with  eagerness  as  they  "j)lump  up " 
under  genial  conditions,  and  estimate 
his  chances  of  winning  a  capital  prize. 

The  cultivation  of  orchids,  however, 
would  flourish  without  any  adventitious 
attraction.  They  have  such  a  high-bred 
air  that  no  one  thinks  of  questioning 
their  rank  as  the  true  aristocracy  among 
flowers.  They  are  so  distinct  from 
the  great  mass  of  garden  flowers,  that 
they  seem  to  belong  to  a  nobler  race. 
They  possess  refinement  of  form,  grace 
of  bearing,  delicacy  of  texture,  puri- 
ty of  color,   and   many   of   them  deli- 
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Cattleya  Gigas  (New   Granada).     Pale   rose  and   crinnson-violet.     Flowers  eight  inches  across. 


Phalaenopsis  Stuartiana  (Philippine   Islands).     White  with 
brown  spots. 

cious  fragrance — every  attribute  indeed 
whicli,  in  a  flower,  compels  admiration. 
Besides  this,  their  lasting  qualities  give 
them  a  practical  superiority  over  other 
flowers.  Many  of  them  will  hold  their 
beauty  undimmed  for  months  together, 
and  when  cut  they  retain  their  original 
freshness  from  two  to  eight  weeks.  A 
spray  of  odontoglossum  which  will  last 
six  weeks,  may  cost  many  times  as  much 
as  a  cluster  of  roses,  but  the  roses  must 
be  renewed  every  day  or  two.  Travel- 
lers grow  eloquent  in  praise  of  the 
beauty  of  these  plants  in  their  native 
haunts.  Those  who  have  seen  masses 
of  Cselogyne  Sanderiana  in  Borneo, 
shining  like  snow-wreaths  on  branches 
forty  feet  high  ;  or  the  great  tufts  of 
Vanda  coerulea  on  the  Khassia  Hills,  de- 
scribe them  as  among  the  most  beautiful 
spectacles  in  nature.  But  individual 
flowers  and  sprays  in  cultivation,  are 
often  more  perfect  than  any  in  tropical 
forests.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
soft  orchids  like  the  phalsenopses  and 
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odontoglossums.  In  their  ordinary 
state,  where  they  are  torn  by  storms, 
whipped  by  winds,  and  ravaged  by  in- 
sects and  birds,  the  flowers  are  broken 
and  dishevelled,  and  they  are  often 
dwarfed  by  unpropitious  seasons.  The 
skilful  grower,  however,  can  furnish 
just  the  climate  they  most  enjoy  at 
every  stage  of  their  develoj)ment,  and 
he  can  feed  them  with  a  diet  which  is 
most  acceptable  and  nourishing.  To 
such  intelligent  and  tender  nurture, 
the  flowers  respond  by  expanding  to 
splendid  proportions  and  displaying 
the  purest  colors.  In  the  absence  of 
insects,  too,  they  endure  much  longer, 
for  as  soon  as  fecundation  is  accom- 
plished, the  duty  of  the  flower  is  done 
and  it  begins  to  fade  and  wither. 

It  is  hardly  as  easy  to  flower  an  or- 
chid well  as  it  is  to  grow  a  hyacinth  or 
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tulip,  but  since  tlieir  natural  conditions  have  been  studied  tlie  cultivation  of 
many  species  cannot  be  called  difficult.  Some  secrets  have  not  yet  been  re- 
vealed, and  there  is  now  and  then  a  sj^ecies  which  inevitably  dwindles  away  and 
dies  because  of  some  un- 
suspected want  which  is  not 
supplied,  or  of  some  condi- 
tion which  cannot  be  imitat- 
ed ;  but  this  is  true  of  many 
other  plants.  There  are  few 
gardeners  who  can  manage 
some  of  the  delicate  little 
Alpines,  and  many  of  our 
native  orchids  are  inclined 
to  be  disagreeable.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  to  find  our  little 
stemless  Lady  Slipper  in 
cultivation  as  happy  as  it  is 
in  the  woods.  The  same  is 
true  of  that  shy  little 
nymph,  Calypso  borealis, 
which  when  left  to  herself 
will  brave  the  storms  of  a 
Canadian  winter  as  far 
north  as  the    sixty  -  eighth 

parallel.     But  many  most  attractive  exotic  orchids,  which 
can  be  bought  for  a  trifle,  can  be  grown  in  any  ordinary 
green  -  house,   and   with   proper   attention    some    of   them 
can  be  made  to   grow  at   home    in    a   bay  windows     And 
when  an  orchid  is  once  established  and  provided  wdth  a  be- 
nign climate  and  wholesome  surroundings,  it  is  practically 
immortal  and  seems  endowed  with  the  vigor  of  perpetual 
youth.     The  cardinal  point  in  their  culture  for 
beginners  to  remember,  is  that  they  have  a  sea- 
son for  rest,  and  one  for  growth,  just  as  they 
have  in   the  tropics  a  rainy  season  for  active 
increase,  and  a  dry  one  wherein  the  soft  growth 
is  ripened  up  for  the  production  of  flowers.    For 
the  rest,  intelligence,  skill,  and  aflectionate  care 
will    overcome    many   unpromising    conditions. 

The  example  of  one  well-known  collector  in  New  York  City  ought  to  be  encour- 
aging, for  in  a  single  house  he  is  growing  orchids  from  every  climate,  select  and 
exquisite  sorts  from  suffocating  valleys  and  from  cool  and  airy  mountain  heights, 
every  one  in  splendid  health,  and  making  altogether  one  of  the  notable  collec- 
tions of  the  world. 


Epidendrum,  with   Humming-birds  and   Nest 


Peter  A.  Grotjan. 
(From  a  portrait  in  possession  of  his  descendants.) 
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ON    PIRATICAL   SEAS. 

A  MERCHANT'S  VOYAGES   TO   THE   WEST   INDIES   IN   1805. 

By  Peter  A,  Grotjan, 


Intkoductory   Note. 

fjHESE  chapters  of  ad- 
venture, written  near- 
ly fifty  years  ago, 
have  remained  till 
now  in  manuscript  in 
the  care  of  my  grand- 
mother, the  authors 
eldest  daughter,  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Sanders.  They  form  a  part  of  the 
unpublished  memoirs  of  Peter  Adolph 
Grotjan,  who  arrived  in  this  country  in 
1796  from  his  native  town,  the  Free  City 
of  Hamburg,  in  time  to  hear  President 
Washington  deliver  his  farewell  message 
to  Congress.  His  father,  who  had  stud- 
ied law  at  the  University  of  Jena,  and 
was  afterward  ambassador  from  Ham- 
burg to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  at 
Vienna,  became  for  twenty-five  years  a 
judge  of  the  Hamburg  Criminal  Court ; 
but  he  himself  received  a  commercial 
training  in  the  counting-house  of  his 
uncle.  Of  the  motives  that  impelled 
him  to  select  this  country  for  the  seat 
of  his  career,  he  writes  as  follows  in  his 
memoirs  :  "  The  independence  and 
dawning  prosperity  of  the  United  States 
and  its  republican  government  was  a 
subject  of  discussion  in  all  the  well-in- 
formed circles  of  Europe,  but  particu- 
larly in  Hamburg,  whose  government 
on  a  diminished  scale  approached 
nearer  to  the  democracy  of  the  United 
States  than  any  other  government  in 
Europe.  Being  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  achievements  of  Washington,  the 
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characters  of  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry, 
Samuel  and  John  Adams,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  the  intrepid  Hancock  as 
revolutionary  leaders,  while  the  fame  of 
Rush  and  Rittenhouse  as  learned  and 
scientific  men  had  long  reached  our 
shores — these  interesting  subjects  en- 
gaged our  private  conversations  for 
hours,  and  became  the  cause  of  my  de- 
termination to  settle  myself  in  busi- 
ness in  Philadelphia,  as  soon  as  I  be- 
came of  age  and  had  the  disposition  of 
my  share  of  the  inheritance  from  my 
grandmother."  So,  at  twenty -two  years 
of  age  this  young  German  republican 
established  himself  as  an  importing 
merchant  at  Philadelphia,  which  was 
then  not  only  the  national  capital  and 
seat  of  Congress,  but  also  the  leading 
commercial  city  of  the  Union.  There 
he  prospered  for  seven  years,  finding 
time  also  to  interest  himself  actively  in 
American  politics  and  to  become  an  ar- 
dent supporter  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
until  he  suffered  losses  which  were  the 
indirect  cause  of  his  making  the  voy- 
ages to  the  West  Indies  chronicled  in 
these  chapters. 

Alfred  A.  Wheeler. 


I. 


FIRST    VOYAGE    TO    CUBA. 

Captain  Woodbridge  Grafton,  from 
Salem,  Mass.,  was  a  middle-aged  man 
apparently  between  forty  and  fifty,  who 
had  a  wife  and  children  at  Salem,  and 
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appeared  to  be  in  Pliiladeljjliia  on  set- 
tlement of  business.  He  seemed  to  be 
unliai)py,  but  kept  liis  business  and 
troubles  entirely  to  himself.  He  was  a 
great  politician  and  Democrat  of  the 
Jefferson  school,  and  notwithstanding 
his  eccentricities  we  formed  by  degrees 
a  sort  of  political  intimacy. 

One  afternoon,  late  in  the  fall  of 
1804,  he  visited  me  at  my  office,  and 
without  any  further  preliminary,  said  : 
"  Grotjan,  I  want  your  assistance.  Will 
you  render  it  to  me  ?  "  I  told  him  that 
I  would,  if  it  lay  in  my  power.  He 
then  stated  that  he  had  been  in  Phila- 
delphia nearly  one  year,  to  close  a  set- 
tlement with  a  French  house  of  the 
name  of  Foussatt  Brothers,  against 
whom  he  had  a  claim  of  uj)ward  of  fif- 
teen thousand  dollars — a  balance  due 
him  after  five  years'  shipping  transac- 
tions between  them  ;  that  the  want  of 
this  money  had  caused  his  ruin  in  Sa- 
lem ;  that  he  was  determined  never  to 
go  home  unless  he  could  do  so  with 
honor.  He  stated  that  his  claims  had 
been  left  to  arbitration,  and  that  he  was 
required  to  lay  his  accounts  before  ar- 
bitrators on  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
day  after  his  application  to  me.  He 
further  informed  me  that,  although  he 
had  been  very  careful  in  preserving  all 
papers,  documents,  and  vouchers,  he 
had  never  intrusted  them  to  the  care  of 
any  person,  and  was  himself  utterly  in- 
capable of  putting  them  in  such  order 
that  his  claim  might  be  supported  and 
understood  by  arbitrators.  He  said, 
ultimately  :  "  Will  you  and  can  you  do 
this  for  me,  in  time  to  be  ready  for  the 
arbitration  ?  Otherwise  I  must  entire- 
ly despair  of  my  success." 

He  appeared  greatly  moved.  I  told 
him  at  once  that  I  was  willing  to  assist 
him  night  and  day,  but  being  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  transactions,  I 
was  unable  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
time  it  would  require  to  prepare  such 
a  statement  as  would  insure  his  suc- 
cess. He  left  me  and  returned  with 
two  bandanna  handkerchiefs  full  of  pa- 
pers. In  short,  we  fell  to  work  about 
five  o'clock  that  afternoon,  and  I  never 
quitted  my  place,  except  to  take  food, 
for  forty-six  hours.  The  result  of  it 
was  that,  on  the  appointed  evening,  the 
arbitrators   examined   the   accounts  in 


the  presence  of  the  defendant,  and 
after  deducting  some  claims,  properly 
explained  and  opposed  by  defendant, 
Grafton  obtained  an  award  of  ten  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  dollars,  and  in  less 
than  two  months  afterward  fully  adjust- 
ed himself  with  Foussatt  Brothers. 

It  was  during  the  course  of  this  win- 
ter that  Captain  Grafton  made  the 
proposition  to  me  to  enter  with  him  in 
the  Santiago  de  Cuba  trade.  He  had 
taken  from  Foussatt  Brothers,  in  pai-t 
payment,  a  schooner  of  about  two  hun- 
dred tons,  called  the  Nancy.  This  ves- 
sel he  would  in  part  freight  himself  on 
his  own  account,  if  I  would  fiU  up  the 
remainder,  and  he  would  act  as  captain 
and  myself  as  supercargo.  To  this  I 
agreed,  and  we  were  soon  prepared  for 
our  first  voyage  to  Santiago  de  Cuba. 

With  my  own  resources  and  the  con- 
signments I  got  from  my  friends,  I  had 
about  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  and 
Captain  Grafton  for  his  account  about 
five  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property 
on  board,  all  of  which  and  the  vessel 
were  duly  insured.  We  left  Philadel- 
phia early  in  the  spring  of  1805.  We 
had  fifteen  French  passengers,  both 
male  and  female.  Our  mate,  Mr.  Per- 
rotoc,  and  cabin-boy,  Leseure,  were  also 
of  French  origin.  Among  the  passen- 
gers I  only  mention  the  names  of  Pierre 
Bougonnier  and  Mr.  David,  as  they  are 
connected  with  my  future  adventures. 
We  had  a  tedious  passage  down  the 
bay,  and  when  we  arrived  at  Cape  Hen- 
lopen,  the  wind  although  fair  blew  such 
a  gale  that  we  could  not  land  our  pilot, 
but  were  obliged  to  retain  him  on 
board.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
law  and  usage  is  that  a  pilot  so  carried 
to  sea  is  entitled,  as  long  as  he  remains 
on  board,  to  mate's  wages  and  rank. 
We  kept  him  ten  days  on  our  voyage 
before  we  found  an  opportunity  to 
send  him  home.  The  rest  of  our  voy- 
age was  prosperous  but  tedious,  as  we 
lost  much  time  in  the  calm  latitudes, 
and  the  voyage  lasted  twenty  -  four 
days. 

On  arrival  we  were  obliged  to  come 
to  an  anchor  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  the  Morro,  in  the  inner  part  of  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  and  six  miles  from 
Santiago  de  Cuba.  This  large  fortifi- 
cation is  built  on  three  terraces  of  a 
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high  mountain,  from  the  water-level 
upward  of  five  hundred  feet  high,  and 
is  so  constructed  that,  at  the  most  im- 
portant places  on  the  sea-coast  and  har- 
bor, it  can  bring  one  hundred  guns  to 
bear  upon  one  point.  If  the  natural 
advantages  of  this  fort  were  combined 
with  skill  and  energy,  it  would  be  to- 
tally impregnable  from  the  sea-side.  It 
is,  however,  deemed  sufficient  by  the 
Governor-General  for  it  to  be  garri- 
soned by  a  corps  of  invalids  only,  with 
a  commander  and  some  officers. 

A  guard  was  placed  on  board  of  our 
vessel,  and  having  been  recommended 
to  Prudence  Casamayor,  the  most  emi- 
nent merchant  at  Santiago,  I  despatched 
notice  to  him,  as  my  consignee,  to  come 
and  take  charge  of  the  goods  and  pre- 
pare such  papers  as  were  necessary  in 
regard  to  the  custom-house  and  the 
duties  to  be  paid.  I  will  here  only  ob- 
serve that  the  measure  of  consigning 
your  goods  to  the  care  of  a  merchant 
resident  is  indispensable.  If  any  for- 
eign merchant  or  supercargo  should 
undertake  to  transact  his  own  busi- 
ness, he  would  make  a  ruinous  job  of 
it.  In  the  first  place,  the  goods  would 
be  appraised  at  much  higher  than  their 
cost,  and  on  all  the  ad  valorem  duty 
goods  an  impost  of  twenty-eight  per 
cent,  would  be  exacted,  and  every  pos- 
sible delay  in  obtaining  his  goods  and 
making  his  sales  would  besides  be 
thrown  in  his  way,  in  order  to  give  his 
competitors,  who  consigned  themselves 
to  resident  merchants,  an  opportunity 
to  skim  the  cream  of  the  market.  In 
these  Spanish  West  Indian  ports  the 
governors,  collectors,  and  officers  were 
so  scantily  paid  by  the  mother  country, 
that  an  understanding  existed  between 
them  and  the  resident  merchants,  not 
directly  but  through  the  medium  of 
the  padres,  by  which  they  were  enabled, 
with  profits  to  the  parties,  to  pass  goods 
through  the  custom  -  house  at  little 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  legal  du- 
ties. 

During  my  stay  at  Santiago  the  yel- 
low fever  was  very  fatal  to  Americans 
and  other  new-comers,  but  having  been 
seasoned  in  the  United  States  during 
the  years  1797,  '98,  and  '99,  and  not  be- 
ing in  any  way  alarmed,  I  escaped  its 
baneful  influence.    A  young  gentleman 


from  Philadelphia,  with  whom  I  had 
had  a  slight  acquaintance,  arrived  at 
this  time  at  Santiago  as  supercargo. 
As  soon  as  he  understood  that  the  fever 
was  prevalent,  he  got  much  alarmed 
and  asked  me  what  course  I  advised 
him  to  pursue.  I  told  him,  if  possible, 
to  divest  his  mind  of  all  fear,  to  be 
moderately  but  constantly  occupied 
with  exercises  not  very  laborious,  to 
taste  no  ardent  spirits  or  heating  wines, 
to  drink  claret,  lemonade,  and  other 
cooling  drinks  called  tisannes,  to  eat 
moderately,  take  warm  baths  two  or 
three  times  a  week,  go  to  bed  early,  and 
take  a  walk  and  a  dish  of  cofiee  at  sun- 
rise ;  and  if  he  could  not  divest  himself 
of  fear,  to  visit  the  highlands  in  the  in- 
terior for  a  week  or  two.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  my  advice,  as  is  gen- 
erally the  case,  was  not  followed,  be- 
cause it  did  not  suit  him  ;  for  in  two 
days  after  this  interview  I  learned  that 
he  had  taken  the  malignant  fever,  and 
was  very  ill.  I  visited  him  instantly,  but 
found  his  condition  without  hope.  In 
one  short  day  afterward  he  died  in  my 
arms,  after  a  very  severe,  delirious 
struggle,  during  which  it  took  all  my 
strength  to  hold  him.  We  were  alone 
in  the  room,  the  colored  servant,  his 
only  attendant,  having  gone  for  the 
doctor.  When  the  struggle  at  last 
subsided,  he  sank  exhausted  upon  the 
bed  and  asked  for  a  glass  of  water. 
He  died  in  the  act  of  drinking  it,  and 
fell  back  a  corpse. 

I  made  many  valuable  acquaintances, 
and  among  the  rest  that  of  Mr.  Maurice 
Rogers,  a  supercargo  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  subsequently  American  con- 
sul, as  will  appear  in  the  sequel  of  my 
adventures.  He  was  my  room-mate  at 
Madame  Latapee's  boarding-house,  and 
although  a  great  business  man,  was 
sufficiently  fond  of  high  life,  frolic,  and 
excitement.  I  myself  abstained  from 
all  species  of  gambling,  though  the 
greatest  variety  of  games  of  chance  were 
openly  practised  every  hour  of  the  day 
and  night,  Sundays  not  excepted,  and 
participated  in  by  all  ranks  of  society, 
from  the  grandee  and  priest  to  the 
common  soldier  and  pirate.  Still  I  was 
one  evening  for  a  few  moments  engaged 
in  gambling.  The  circumstance  oc- 
curred as  follows  :    I  wanted  to  retire 
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for  the  nijaflit,  hut  found  my  room  door 
locked.  Iii(juiriii<^  of  Madame  Lataj)ee, 
she  told  me  that  Monsieur  Kof^ers  had 
probably  locked  the  door,  but  that 
I  was  likely  to  find  him  at  the  gardens 
of  Messrs.  Davis  k  Para^i^e,  keepers  of 
the  famous  American  Hotel.  There  I 
found  him  engaged  with  many  others 
around  a  large  table  in  a  game  at  dice. 
He  was  evidently  in  luck,  for  he  had  a 
large  quantity  of  silver  and  gold  before 
him.  I  asked  him  for  the  key,  but  he 
whispered,  "  Stop  a  minute,  Grotjan, 
and  take  a  chance  on  my  side,. for  I  am 
in  luck."  I  of  course  declined,  stating 
that  I  carried  no  money  about  me  ;  but 
all  my  refusal  was  in  vain.  He  pushed 
out  ten  dollars  for  my  account  and  be- 
fore I  could  say  anything  the  dice 
decided  in  favor  of  our  party.  He 
would  not  let  me  draw  the  stakes,  but 
suffered  them  to  remain,  and  in  two 
more  trials  the  ten  dollars  had  swelled 
up  to  eighty,  and  I  loaded  myself  with 
seventy  dollars  in  specie  and  went  home 
with  the  key  of  my  room.  My  friend 
Rogers,  as  I  understood  the  next  morn- 
ing, had  subsequently  a  run  of  ill-luck, 
but  finally  saved  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars'  profit  out  of  fifteen 
hundred,  which  he  had  won  when  I 
left  him. 

I  had  much  opportunity  to  make  ob- 
servations on  the  direful  consequences 
of  the  propensity  and  rage  for  gam- 
ing, and  will  relate  a  few  appalling  in- 
stances to  which  I  was  a  witness.  A 
gentleman  from  Baltimore,  by  the 
name  of  Smith,  had  in  charge  as  super- 
cargo the  sale  of  nearly  forty  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  property.  Being  fond 
of  good  living  and  dissipated  society, 
he  soon  became  the  favorite  of  the 
bravest,  or  rather  the  most  notorious, 
captains  of  French  pi'ivateers  then  tol- 
erated and  even  courted  in  the  Spanish 
"West  Indian  ports,  and  also  with  such 
Spaniards  and  Americans  as  were  fond 
of  drinking  and  gaming.  For  several 
weeks  there  was  nothing  talked  of  ex- 
cept the  lucky  American  supercargo, 
who  had  proved  himself  the  gainer  of 
more  than  fourteen  thousand  dollars  by 
gaming.  Being  in  the  habit  of  daily 
intercourse  with  him,  I  obtruded  on 
him  some  of  my  advice,  I  urged  him 
to  quit  suddenly,  let  the  consequences 


be  what  they  would,  and  secure  a  hand- 
some little  fortune  ;  but  I  found  him  so 
inflated  with  the  idea  of  his  superior 
skill  and  foresight,  that  he  informed  me 
he  had  discovered  a  method  of  manag- 
ing his  stakes  and  regulating  his  bets 
by  which  he  could  not  fail  of  being  the 
winner,  and  produced  his  great  success 
in  evidence  of  his  assertions.  After  this 
he  became  so  entirely  engaged  in  gam- 
ing that  I  hardly  ever  saw  or  conversed 
with  him.  It  took  me  nearly  two 
months  before  I  disposed  of  my  cargo, 
but  long  before  I  was  ready  to  sail  the 
career  of  Mr.  Smith  was  run.  He  had 
lost  not  alone  all  his  ill-gotten  gains, 
but  dissipated  the  greater  part  of  forty 
thousand  dollars  intrusted  to  his  care. 
Debility,  both  of  body  and  mind,  made 
him  an  object  of  pity,  and  an  American 
captain  then  in  port  gave  him  a  free 
passage  to  the  IJnited  States,  which, 
however,  he  never  reached,  as  the  vessel 
totally  disappeared  and  was  never  after- 
wards heard  of.  The  cause  of  its  dis- 
appearance was  surmised  from  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances  :  Captain  Gould, 
the  master  of  this  beautiful  Baltimoi'e 
clipper,  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and 
skill,  and  had  the  most  exalted  opinion 
of  the  swiftness  and  performance  of  his 
vessel.  Being  a  little  too  fond  of 
boasting,  I  often  heard  him  say  at 
dinner,  when  in  conversation  with 
French  captains  of  privateers,  and  es- 
pecially with  the  notorious  Captain 
Love,  who  frequently  tantalized  him 
by  depreciating  the  virtues  of  his 
craft,    "  Give  me  one  hour's  start,  and 

I  do  not  care  a for  all  the  French 

privateers  in  the  port."  When  Captain 
Gould  started,  he  was  shortly  after- 
ward followed  by  a  privateer  vessel, 
and  was  never  aftei'ward  heard  of. 

The  second  circumstance  that  I  re- 
member, although  not  ending  so  tragi- 
cally, will  exhibit  in  a  powerful  manner 
the  immoral  consequences  of  gaming. 
One  evening,  about  ten  o'clock,  when 
engaged  in  a  game  of  whist  in  the 
American  Club,  near  the  water  side 
at  the  gardens  of  Davis  &  Parage, 
several  Americans,  among  whom  were 
Mr.  Church,  from  New  York,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  from  Baltimore,  came  rushing 
in  in  great  disorder,  asking  for  as- 
sistance and  stating  they  were  being 
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robbed  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  they 
had  on  the  gaming-table,  by  a  general 
scramble  during  whicli  the  lights  had 
been  extinguished.  Their  table  being 
within  a  short  distance  from  our  room, 
tlie  intrepid  Captain  Gould,  seizing  a 
large  bludgeon,  sallied  forth  to  the  res- 
cue. He  returned  in  about  ten  min- 
utes, considerably  bruised,  but  with  his 
pockets  and  a  handkerchief  full  of  gold 
and  silver. 

These  gaming-tables,  I  should  say, 
have  a  strong  rim  all  around  them, 
about  four  inches  high,  to  prevent  the 
money  from  falling  from  the  table.  It 
can,  therefore,  not  be  swept  off,  but 
must  be  picked  up.  Captain  Gould 
briefly  stated  that  he  rushed  in  the 
dark  headlong  to  the  table,  made  room 
for  himself  to  right  and  left  with  his 
bludgeon,  threw  himself  on  the  large 
circular  table,  and  with  one  hand  raked 
under  his  body  whatever  he  could  find, 
and  with  the  other,  brandishing  the 
club,  guarded  his  head  and  back  as  well 
as  he  could.  With  as  much  indiffer- 
ence as  if  he  had  only  been  on  a  frolic, 
he  placed  his  spoils  on  the  table  and 
told  the  persons  concerned  to  divide  it 
among  themselves  as  far  as  it  would 
go,  according  to  their  respective  losses, 
refusing  to  take  any  part  for  himself. 
As  soon  as  this  tumult  had  subsided,  I 
went  in  company  with  Captain  Gould 
and  others  to  the  scene  of  action.  We 
found  everything  silent  and  dark.  The 
table  was  situated  in  the  garden  and 
under  the  shelter  of  a  large  tree.  W^e 
observed  several  figures  in  cloaks  glid- 
ing to  and  fro,  but  nobody  spoke  to  us. 
The  proprietors  did  not  attempt  to  pro- 
duce a  light  that  night  for  fear  of  the 
interference  of  the  police,  and  by  this 
means  the  affair  was  gradually  buried 
in  oblivion.  I  understood  the  origin 
of  this  affray  to  have  been  as  follows  : 
Gaming  had  been  carried  on  that  night 
to  an  imusual  extent,  and  the  stakes  fre- 
quently exceeded  two  and  three  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  fate  of  each  stake  be- 
ing decided  as  usual  in  a  few  minutes. 
Some  of  the  principal  gamblers,  Span- 
iards and  French  privateersmen,  had 
lost  large  sums,  and  the  most  desperate 
of  them  joined  in  a  scheme  to  retrieve 
their  losses.  At  an  unexpected  mo- 
ment the  chandeliers  were  demolished 


with  bludgeons  and  all  other  lights 
extinguished,  and  a  general  rush  was 
made  to  grapple  for  the  great  amount 
of  money  on  the  tables.  One  Sj^aniard 
only  was  seriously  wounded,  but  no 
other  consequences  arose  from  this  af- 
fray. 

On  our  arrival  in  port  we  had  found 
a  very  large  English  merchant  vessel 
at  anchor,  and  alongside  of  it  a  small 
French  privateer  commanded  by  the 
notorious  Captain  Love,  whose  prize 
she  was.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
at  the  period  I  write  of  (1805)  Great 
Britain  was  at  war  wdth  Spain  and 
France,  and  the  two  latter  were  allies. 
This  British  ship  was  laden  with  mus- 
covado sugars  and  regularly  condemned 
as  a  good  prize.  My  consignee,  Mr. 
Casamayor,  had  purchased  the  cargo  at 
very  easy  prices,  and  was  therefore  able 
to  let  me  have  a  great  bargain  in  ex- 
change for  the  goods  he  had  sold  for 
my  account.  We  ultimately  completed 
our  return  cargo,  but  I  was  forced  to 
leave  a  considerable  amount  of  goods 
behind  unsold,  as  well  as  some  unsettled 
accounts  in  my  favor.  However,  the 
reputation  of  my  debtors  for  integrity 
was  good,  and  as  we  had  a  full  cargo  of 
sugar,  tobacco,  cigars,  and  other  prod- 
uce, and  intended  to  return  immedi- 
ately, I  did  not  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  the  delay.  We  accordingly  set 
sail  for  Philadelphia  and  took  the  lee- 
ward or  western  passage,  doubling 
Cape  Antonio  opposite  Yucatan. 

I  will  here  mention  an  opportunity 
I  had  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  to 
witness  the  effects  of  a  water-spout. 
One  afternoon,  about  four  o'clock,  when 
we  had  passed  the  Isle  of  Pines,  the 
sky  gradually  darkened  all  around  us, 
with  heavy  and  threatening  clouds,  al- 
though above  the  sky  was  clear  and  a 
dead  calm  prevailed.  Every  measure 
of  precaution  was  taken  by  our  old 
and  experienced  Captain  Grafton.  The 
dead-lights  were  fastened,  sails  short- 
ened and  secured,  and  in  short,  the 
vessel  was  put  in  such  trim  as  to  pre- 
pare her  for  the  impending  storm, 
from  whatsoever  quarter  it  might  break 
upon  us.  Thus  passed  nearly  an  hour 
of  ominous  calm  and  uncertainty,  when 
we  were  suddenly  satisfied  that  the 
north   had    gained    the   victory.      AVe 
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perceived  to  the  ri^lit  of  us  the  dark 
clouds  in  motion  at  a  great  distance, 
and  under  them  a  j^ecuHarly  formed 
pyramid  which  seemed  to  connect  the 
ck:)uds  and  the  ocean.  During  the 
sj^ace  of  nearly  half  an  hour  it  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  toward  us, 
in  a  direction  precisely  in  a  line  across 
our  vessel.  This  was  a  water-spout 
of  the  largest  class,  and  caused  much 
apprehension  for  our  safety.  I  even 
heard  our  oldest  sailor,  Hugh,  who  was 
at  the  helm,  make  use  of  the  follow- 
ing expression,  while  the  tobacco-juice 
was  trickling  from  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  :  "  I  have  seen  many  a  water- 
spout, but  I'll  be if  I  ever  saw  one 

coming  so  straight  on  board  as  this." 

During  this  half  -  hour  we  still  re- 
mained in  a  perfect  calm,  the  water- 
spout bringing  the  wind  along  with  it. 
We  did  not  spend  our  time  in  idle  con- 
jecture, but  endeavored  if  possible  to 
avert  the  impending  calamity.  It  had 
been  stated  that  a  sudden  concussion 
of  the  air  would  break  the  connection 
of  water  between  the  cloud  and  the  sea, 
and  so  disperse  the  descending  column 
before  it  reached  a  solid  obstacle.  I 
had  a  large  fowling-piece  on  board, 
which  I  determined  to  load  and  dis- 
charge repeatedly  in  the  direction  of 
the  water-spout  at  the  proper  time. 
Unfortunately,  however,  my  powder 
was  in  my  large  trunk,  stowed  away  be- 
tween decks  in  such  a  manner  that 
every  effort  to  get  at  it  failed,  and  I 
lost  the  opportunity  to  test  the  effi- 
cacy of  this  experiment.  At  length 
the  moment  of  our  trial  drew  near. 
The  water-spout  passed  across  us  a 
few  yards  ahead  of  our  bows,  and  was 
rent  asunder  by  our  jib-boom,  so  that 
the  great  weight  of  the  water  fell  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea.  Nevertheless, 
the  concussion  and  turmoil  created 
by  the  bursting  so  close  upon  us  was 
so  great,  that  our  vessel  went  spinning 
around  for  some  minutes  like  a  block 
in  a  boiling  kettle,  and  we  were  com- 
pletely immersed  in  a  spray  of  water 
and  a  blast  of  wind.  As  soon  as  the 
tumult  subsided,  we  did  not  see  a  ves- 
tige of  our  flying  or  standing  jibs,  or 
jib-booms.  All  that  was  left  was  the 
broken  tackle  suspended  from  the  bow- 
sprit.      This   circumstance   plainly  in- 


dicated what  our  fate  would  have  been 
if  the  water-spout  had  struck  us  amid- 
ships. However,  such  is  the  character 
of  seafaring  men  that  danger,  as  soon 
as  past,  is  forgotten,  and  creates  no 
other  sensation  than  that  arising  from 
the  additional  labor  or  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty sustained. 

From  this  period  the  weather  was 
pleasant  until  we  came  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Havana,  when  early  in 
the  morning  we  descried  a  suspicious- 
looking  vessel  to  windward  standing 
toward  us.  It  was  in  vain  to  try  to 
avoid  it,  as  its  speed  was  at  least  three 
times  swifter  than  ours.  "We,  therefore, 
stood  on  our  course  until  the  firing  of 
a  small  cannon  admonished  us  to  heave 
to.  Several  of  our  crew  recognized 
the  vessel  to  be  an  English  privateer 
from  Nassau,  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
commanded  by  the  famous  old  Johnson, 
said  to  be  a  terrible  character.  This 
circumstance  made  me  feel  rather  un- 
pleasant, particularly  as  we  had  part  of 
the  cargo  of  an  English  prize-ship  on 
board.  We  were  boarded  by  Captain 
Johnson,  an  officer,  and  six  men,  and 
our  crew  ordered  on  board  the  priva- 
teer. I  laid  before  him  our  ship's 
papers  and  bills  of  lading,  and  he  told 
me,  plainly,  that  he  thought  he  must 
take  us  into  port.  In  appearance  this 
formidable  man  was  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age,  of  a  tall  and 
gaunt  figure,  a  grizzly  white  beard,  and 
the  remnants  of  his  hair  stood  almost 
erect.  He  wore  no  uniform  and  his 
dress  was  slovenly,  being  bare-legged, 
without  a  waistcoat  and  wearing  a 
woollen  cap.  Altogether  he  had  the 
perfect  appearance  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

However  unprepossessing  his  figure 
was,  and  whatever  had  been  said  of  his 
sternness  and  cruelty,  I  soon  found 
him  to  be  a  sensible,  experienced  man. 
He  stayed  with  us  all  day,  but  before 
evening  I  succeeded  in  effecting  our 
release  and  he  concluded  to  let  us  go 
on  our  voyage.  He  accordingly  de- 
parted and  sent  back  our  crew,  to  the 
no  small  delight  of  everyone,  as  it 
came  rather  unexpectedly.  We  accord- 
ingly stood  that  night  toward  Matanzas. 
The  next  morning  at  daybreak,  to  our 
great  surprise  and  alarm,  we  again  saw 
the  privateer  standing  for  us,  firing  a 
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signal  to  heave  to.  Everyone  thought 
that  now  our  doom  was  fixed,  that 
Johnson  had  repented  over  night  for 
his  lenity  and  was  now  detenxiined  to 
bring  us  in  for  adjudication.  I  freely 
confess  that  I  was  myself  impressed 
with  that  opinion.  Johnson  came  very 
near  and  sailed  around  us,  during 
which  time  he  requested  the  favor  of 
sending  a  passenger  on  board  for  us  to 
take  to  the  United  States.  Being  thus 
relieved  the  second  time  from  our  aw- 
ful apprehensions,  we  politely  consent- 
ed and  his  boat  brought  one  of  his  of- 
ficers, an  American  by  birth,  who  had 
been  a  considerable  time  in  the  British 
service.  We  learned  from  him  that  a 
difference  had  occurred  between  him 
and  Johnson,  that  he  had  demand- 
ed his  discharge,  which  was  promptly 
granted,  and  this  circumstance  pro- 
duced the  second  visit.  Nothing  of 
consequence  occurred  during  the  rest 
of  our  voyage,  and  we  arrived  safely  in 
Philadelphia. 

This  being  the  month  of  August,  it 
was  rumored  that  the  yellow  fever  had 
made  its  appearance  in  several  parts 
of  the  city  near  the  Delaware  River. 
There  may  have  been  some  cause  for 
the  report,  but  although  the  alarm  and 
panic  was  not  great,  it  had  a  rather  dis- 
advantageous influence  on  the  sale  of 
our  cargo.  Notwithstanding  the  prices 
obtained  were  below  the  market  value, 
our  purchase  had  been  so  advantage- 
ous that  we  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  result. 


II. 


SEIZED    BY    A    BRITISH    EEIGATE. 

We  lost  no  time  in  purchasing  a  suit- 
able cargo  for  a  second  voyage,  and  the 
consignments  I  received  this  time  were 
valuable.  The  property  then  in  my 
hands,  together  with  what  I  had  left  at 
Santiago,  amounted  to  upward  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  We  started  again 
early  in  September,  1805,  but  the  wind 
blowing  a  gale,  we  met  with  an  accident 
which  nearly  frustrated  our  voyage. 
After  leaving  Newcastle,  and  in  sight  of 
Reedy  Island  Piers,  we  found  a  large 
fleet  of  outward  bound  vessels  at  an- 


chor waiting  for  the  abatement  of  the 
gale.  Our  jDilot,  however,  thought  his 
skill  sufficient  to  steer  us  through  the 
fleet  and  he  accordingly  stood  on ;  but 
when  about  the  middle  of  the  fleet  our 
yard-arms  became  entangled  with  those 
of  a  ship,  and  although  no  other  dam- 
age was  done  except  the  loss  of  some 
rigging,  he  concluded  to  come  to  at  one 
of  the  piers.  To  do  this  it  was  neces- 
sary to  jibe,  in  order  to  bring  the  ves- 
sel's head  to  the  wind  to  check  her 
speed.  At  this  critical  moment  the 
schooner,  not  obeying  the  helm,  missed 
stays  and  ran  headforemost  into  the 
stern  of  a  large,  black  painted  brig, 
which  was  moored  alongside  the  pier. 
I  was  on  deck  and  forward  when  the 
concussion  happened.  Our  bowsprit 
went  over  the  taffrail  and  our  bows 
stove  in  the  stern  of  the  brig,  making 
a  hole  nearly  as  large  as  a  barn-door. 
Our  catheads  and  upper  works  were 
carried  away,  clinging  by  the  board.  I 
luckily  did  not  fall  from  the  shock  of 
the  concussion,  but  had  just  time  to  re- 
treat, precipitately,  before  the  broken 
timbers  and  splinters  came  upon  me. 
Even  previous  to  the  concussion  a  scene 
of  sweaiing  and  ranting  commenced,  be- 
tween the  parties  in  danger,  which  beg- 
gars all  description,  and  it  continued 
for  an  hour  after  the  accident.  Our 
vessel,  it  appeared,  had  sustained  no 
damage  in  her  hull,  but  the  upper 
works  around  her  bow  being  entirely 
carried  away,  it  became  necessary  to 
send  her  back  for  repairs,  which  it  was 
believed  would  only  take  a  day  or  two. 
In  consequence  of  the  fever  in  the  city, 
I  concluded  to  stay  at  Newcastle  and 
await  her  return. 

I  had  boarded  for  several  days  at  the 
hotel,  when  a  circumstance  occurred 
which  was  very  disagreeable  to  me  in 
the  commencement,  but  ended  in  my 
complete  triumph.  I  occupied  a  small 
room  separated  from  a  larger  one  by  a 
board  partition.  This  larger  room  had 
hitherto  been  unoccupied.  Opposite 
my  bed  and  against  the  partition  hung 
a  small  looking-glass  before  which  I 
dressed  and  shaved  myself,  and  imme- 
diately alongside  of  this  glass  was  a 
large  knot-hole  about  two  inches  in 
diameter,  which  afforded  involuntarily 
a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  adjoining 
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room.  One  evening,  or  ratlier  late  at 
ni<^lit,  a  number  of  travellers  had  ar- 
rived lon<(  after  I  had  gone  to  rest,  and 
without  my  knowing  anything  about  it. 
On  the  next  morning,  while  I  was  shav- 
ing and  dressing  before  the  glass,  I 
suddenly  saw  a  lady  rising  from  a  bed, 
who  could  not  help  instantly  seeing 
the  whole  of  my  face.  I  immediately 
withdrew,  placing  the  glass  in  the  win- 
dow and  completing  my  toilet.  When 
arrived  at  the  breakfast-table,  I  found 
there  a  large  company  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Before  breakfast  was  over, 
to  my  utter  dismay  I  heard  a  very 
handsome  married  lady  address  apjDar- 
ently  her  husband  in  the  following 
words  :  "I  would  give  much  to  find 
out  the  name  of  an  impudent  fellow 
who  looked  into  my  room  while  I  was 
dressing  myself."  And  it  appeared  to 
me  that  while  she  said  so,  she  cast  an 
offended  glance  at  me.  Although 
taken  by  surprise  and  as  it  were  a 
stranger  among  strangers,  my  resolu- 
tion was  instantly  fixed.  I  got  up,  and 
with  as  much  calmness  as  I  could  com- 
mand, respectfully  addressed  the  lady 
and  told  her  that  I  was  the  person  she 
had  alluded  to  with  so  much  severity, 
but  that  I  was  utterly  incapable  of 
committing  a  voluntary  act  of  such  un- 
pardonable rudeness.  I  stated  to  her 
and  the  company  minutely  the  circum- 
stances before  related,  begged  permis- 
sion to  call  the  landlord  to  confirm  my 
ignorance  of  their  arrival,  and  proposed, 
or  rather  insisted,  on  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  to  visit  my  rooms,  to 
justify  my  assertion  that  the  circum- 
stance was  purely  accidental  and  invol- 
untary. As  my  appeal  for  justice  was 
very  earnest,  my  requests  were  com- 
plied with,  and  an  entirely  satisfactory 
report  was  made.  I  have  never  since 
seen  any  of  the  parties. 

After  having  patiently  waited  almost 
a  week  for  the  return  of  the  Nancy,  I 
proceeded  on  board  a  packet  to  look  for 
her.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  her 
anchored  in  the  stream,  fully  repaired, 
and  we  started  the  second  time  soon 
after  my  arrival.  Nothing  unpleasant 
occurred  during  this  voyage.  On  the 
contrary,  we  were  much  diverted,  when 
one  morning,  after  a  short  but  strong 
northern    gale,    we  found  our   rigging 


covered  with  many  hundreds  of  little 
yellow  birds,  blown  oft*  from  the  coast 
during  the  night,  and  so  exhausted  that 
the  terror  of  men  gave  way  before  their 
helpless  condition.  We  had  them  on 
board  for  two  weeks.  They  became  so 
domesticated  as  to  sport  about  eveiy 
part  of  the  vessel,  lighting  upon  our 
heads,  shoulders,  and  hands,  while 
reading,  or  eating,  and  drinking.  But 
as  soon  as  the  eastern  end  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba  became  visible,  they  left  us  in 
small  parties  until  they  all  disappeared. 

On  our  arrival  we  consigned  our- 
selves to  Mr.  Broussard,  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  find  that  Mr.  Maurice 
Bogers,  my  former  room-mate,  had  re- 
turned from  the  United  States  as 
American  consul  resident  at  Santiago 
de  Cuba.  Of  this  circumstance  I  was 
particularly  glad,  as  his  friendship  af- 
forded me  many  advantages  ;  and  the 
result  of  this  second  voyage  would  have 
been  very  prosperous,  if  it  had  not  been 
interrupted,  as  will  shortly  hereafter 
appear.  In  the  meantime  we  disposed 
of  our  cargo  by  degrees,  taking  our  own 
time  to  do  so  to  the  best  advantage  ; 
and  as  the  produce  of  the  Islands  did 
not  at  that  time  find  a  favorable  mar- 
ket in  the  United  States,  we  convei-ted 
our  receipts  chiefly  into  gold  dust  and 
gold  bars,  to  the  amount  of  about  thii^:y 
thousand  dollars. 

I  also  wanted  to  purchase  a  hundred 
boxes  of  Spanish  cigars  and  on  inquiry 
for  the  best  of  that  article,  received  the 
direction  of  a  French  merchant  who 
resided  in  the  Spanish  quarter  of  San- 
tiago. When  I  came  near  the  house 
as  described  to  me,  my  ear  was  stmck 
with  the  sweetest  music  I  ever  heard, 
proceeding  from  a  female  voice  of  great 
compass  and  sweetness  accompanied  by 
a  harp.  I  arrested  my  progress  and 
listened  for  a  considerable  time  before 
I  entered  ;  but  when  I  did  so,  I  was 
taken  by  surprise  on  beholding  one  of 
the  loveliest  women,  both  in  person 
and  attire,  sitting  gracefully  before  the 
instrument  and  exercising  her  talents 
unconscious  of  any  listener.  We  were 
both  surprised  and  manifested  a  mo- 
mentary confusion.  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  errand  on  which  I  came  and 
she  had  arisen,  apparently  waiting  to 
hear  what  I  had  to  say.     I  excused  my- 
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self  in  the  first  place  politely  for  the  in- 
terruption, and  then  informed  her  of 
ni}'  errand  by  handing  her  the  address 
of  the  gentleman  I  wanted  to  see.  She 
informed  me  that  that  person,  Mr. 
Chevallier,  was  in  France,  but  had  left 
with  her  directions  relative  to  the  sale 
of  the  cigars.  I  wdll  merely  observe 
that  the  purchase  was  made  to  mutual 
satisfaction,  and  that  I  had  both  the 
honor  and  the  pleasure,  for  a  long  time 
afterward,  to  esteem  this  lady  as  a  friend 
and  acquaintance,  and  often  shared  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  her  delightful  per- 
formance on  the  harp,  of  which  she 
was  so  perfect  a  master  that  I  have 
never  heard  her  exceeded. 

On  getting  ready  for  our  return  to 
Philadelphia  I  was,  by  the  assistance  of 
our  consul,  Maurice  Rogers,  enabled 
to  have  all  our  shipping  papers  adjust- 
ed in  the  most  critical,  mercantile  order. 
Thus  we  started,  beating  to  windward, 
endeavoring  to  make  good  an  eastern 
route  through  one  of  the  passages, 
which  was  b}^  far  the  shortest  and  most 
secure  voyage.  After  beating  ineffec- 
tually for  five  days  and  finding  that  we 
lost  ground  instead  of  gaining  on  our 
way.  Captain  Grafton  concluded  to 
turn  about  and  take  the  western  pas- 
sage around  Cape  Antonio. 

On  the  following  day,  and  when  not 
far  from  the  Isle  of  Pines,  an  English 
frigate  hove  in  view,  and  we  were 
brought  to  and  boarded.  After  the  ex- 
amination and  finding  by  the  bills  of 
lading  that  we  had  gold  bars  and  gold 
dust  on  board,  the  report  spread  on 
board  the  British  frigate  that  we  were 
laden  with  the  precious  metal  from 
stem  to  stern.  We  had,  however, 
enough  on  board  to  awaken  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  commander  and  officers  with 
the  idea  of  a  considerable  share  of  prize- 
money,  if  the  ingenuity  of  their  marine 
court  could  find  out  some  plausible 
means  for  condemnation.  Accordingly 
we  were  taken  possession  of,  our  crew^ 
removed  on  board  the  frigate,  a  mid- 
shipman, William  Young,  as  prize-mas- 
ter and  four  hands  placed  on  board  of 
us,  and  we  were  ordered  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica,  for  adjudication.  After  hav- 
ing stood  for  some  hours  on  our  course 
to  the  island,  the  frigate  left  us  to  pur- 
sue her  cruise,  and  that  night  and  the 


following  day  we  had  many  opportun- 
ities to  have  retaken  the  vessel,  had  we 
felt  so  disposed  or  been  placed  in  a  dif- 
ferent situation  regarding  the  property. 
The  midshipman  was  a  young  stripling 
without  experience  and  of  a  timid  dis- 
position. Two  of  the  seamen  were  old 
and  feeble,  and  the  other  two  over-fond 
of  drink.  We,  however,  declined  any 
attemj^t  of  this  kind  as  entirely  un- 
called for,  as  our  half  of  the  cargo  was 
duly  insured,  and  as  the  other  half  be- 
longed to  merchants  in  Philadelphia 
and  was,  we  had  every  reason  to  believe, 
also  covered  with  insurance.  We  ar- 
rived at  Port  Royal  on  December  24, 
1805,  where  we  remained  at  anchor  for 
nearly  a  week  before  w^e  w^ere  ordered 
to  proceed  to  Kingston,  w^here  we  ulti- 
mately arrived  on  the  31st,  still  in  charge 
of  our  prize-master  and  his  crew. 

Before  relating  subsequent  events,  it 
will  be  necessary  here  to  state  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  frequent  piracies 
committed  on  these  coasts.  Captain 
Grafton  and  myself,  on  leaving  Santi- 
ago, concluded  effectually  to  hide  our 
valuable  property  unbeknown  to  any 
other  person  on  board.  This  we  effect- 
ed in  the  following  manner:  Late  on 
the  evening  of  our  departure  we  locked 
ourselves  in  the  cabin  and  carefully  re- 
moved some  boards  from  the  counter 
near  the  stern-post  and  back  of  the 
head  of  Captain  Grafton's  berth.  The 
place  thus  obtained  between  the  tim- 
bers was  small,  but  large  enough  to 
hold  ten  times  the  bulk  of  our  treas- 
ure. In  it  I  closely  stowed  the  leather 
and  canvas  packages  containing  the 
gold  dust,  bullion,  and  coin,  and  skil- 
fully re -secured  the  panels  so  that  not 
a  trace  of  their  removal  could  be  ob- 
served, and  that  none  but  ourselves 
could  have  found  or  suspected  the 
place  of  concealment,  unless  the  vessel 
had  been  taken  to  pieces. 

After  mooring  in  the  roadstead  op- 
posite Kingston,  we  were  permitted  to 
go  ashore  accompanied  by  the  prize- 
master,  in  order  to  enter  our  protest 
and  abandon  the  vessel  and  cargo  to 
the  underwriters,  for  whose  account  I 
now  began  to  act.  On  this  occasion  I 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Kraft  and 
his  family,  a  German  gentleman  who 
some  years  previously  had  married  the 
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Widow  Frazier,  from  Barbadoes,  with 
a  considerable  fortune,  and  who  now 
owned  or  had  on  hiase  a  long  strip  of 
land  called  the  Palisadoes,  separating 
the  sea  from  the  roadstead,  from  Port 
Royal  to  a  point  several  miles  above 
Kingston,  where  it  united  with  the 
main  island  and  thus  formed  a  splen- 
did harbor  at  least  ten  or  twelve  miles 
long.  From  this  place  he  sold  sand 
and  stone  ballast  to  vessels  departing 
without  a  cargo,  raised  an  immense 
quantity  of  goats  for  the  market,  and 
in  short  carried  on  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. To  this  gentleman  I  confided 
our  secret.  I  concluded  that,  acting 
now  for  underwriters  and  others  con- 
cerned, I  would  if  possible  hold  on  to 
the  property  until  the  case  was  decid- 
ed in  the  Court  of  Adjudication,  which 
I  had  no  doubt  would  be  favorable  to 
us.  With  this  view  I  obtained  the 
promise  from  Mr.  Kraft,  that  if  I  could 
bring  the  property  on  shore  unobserved, 
he  would  keep  it  concealed  until  the 
case  was  decided  or  such  circumstances 
should  occur  as  to  induce  me  to  give  it 
up. 

Captain  Grafton  and  myseK  lost  no 
time  in  executing  our  plan,  and  on  the 
next  afternoon,  when  Midshipman 
Young  had  gone  on  shore,  I  released 
our  precious  prisoners  and  temporarily 
secreted  them  at  the  bottom  of  our 
berths.  Young  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  Kraft  and  family,  and  it 
was  so  contrived  between  Kraft  and 
myself  that  he  should  come  on  board 
in  the  evening  with  Young  and  invite 
us  three  to  his  house  to  take  supper 
with  him.  They  accordingly  arrived 
soon  after  dark  and  the  invitation  was 
cheerfully  accepted  by  Young,  Grafton, 
and  myself.  Shortly  before  our  de- 
parture our  steward,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  taking  some  orders  relative  to 
the  vessel,  called  Mr.  Young  on  deck. 
During  this  interval,  the  gold  having 
been  divided  in  three  parcels,  we  load- 
ed ourselves  therewith  as  well  as  possi- 
ble, and  had  as  much  to  carry — upward 
of  thirty  pounds  each — as  we  could 
stagger  under  without  betraying  our- 
selves. We  were  favored  by  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night,  and  the  total  want  of 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  Young.  The 
most   difficult  part  I  experienced   was 


getting  over  the  side  and  into  the  boat. 
I  carried  two  heavy  lumps  of  bullion 
under  my  hat,  and  being  obliged  to  use 
both  my  hands,  what  with  the  heavi- 
ness attached  to  my  body,  I  experi- 
enced during  that  brief  time  great  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  my  head  so  erect 
and  steady  as  not  to  shift  the  balance 
of  my  ujjper  cargo,  which  otherwise 
would  inevitably  have  found  the  centre 
of  gravity  in  the  deep.  However,  all 
went  well  and  we  arrived  safely  at  my 
friend's  house.  Young  was  assigned 
over  to  the  company  of  the  ladies  and 
we  retired  to  finish  our  project,  which 
was  soon  done,  as  a  receipt  explaining 
the  motives  and  conditions  had  been 
previously  prepared  by  me.  We  spent 
the  evening  in  high  good-humor,  and 
gave  Young  plenty  to  drink. 

Having  so  completely  succeeded,  my 
inclination  for  sport  and  innocent  mis- 
chief was  on  the  alert.  The  gold  and  the 
money  having  vanished  from  on  board, 
I  contrived  a  plan  which  should  provoke 
a  search  without  leading  to  the  suspi- 
cion of  the  truth.  I  had  among  my 
writing  materials  a  box  containing  fancy 
sand  of  a  pale  blue  color  and  strongly 
mixed  with  small  particles  of  gold  tin- 
sel. To  awaken  the  suspicions  of  Young, 
who  was  a  simple  but  good-natured  fel- 
low, and  had  probably  never  seen  gold 
dust,  I  strewed  small  quantities  of  this 
tinselled  sand  on  the  cabin  floor  and  a 
little  on  the  benches  in  front  of  our 
berths,  just  sufficient  to  leave  the  shin- 
ing particles  visible.  The  stratagem 
took  admirably.  Young,  who  conceived 
that  he  had  on  all  occasions  been  very 
vigilant  to  discover  the  place  of  deposit, 
no  sooner  saw  by  the  light  of  the  lamps 
some  of  these  ghttering  particles,  than 
he  immediately  conceived  the  idea  that 
some  stir  had  been  making  about  the 
gold  dust,  and  that  now  was  the  time  to 
discover  its  whereabouts  and  prevent 
its  secret  landing.  I  watched  all  his 
motions  narrowly  and  could  almost 
read  his  thoughts.  His  first  endeavor 
was  to  keep  this  discovery  a  profound 
secret  from  us  until  he  had  taken  some 
effective  measures.  He  therefore  ap- 
peared to  the  common  observer  not  to 
have  taken  much  notice  of  the  circum- 
stances beyond  his  first  examination, 
but  I  saw  him,  when  he  thought  himself 
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unobserved,  wet  his  fingers  and  occa- 
sionally take  up  a  few  of  the  particles 
and  look  at  them  with  much  attention. 
He  also  grew  thoughtful  and  silent,  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe  watched  us  all 
night.  In  the  morning,  immediately- 
after  breakfast,  he  was  dressed  in  uni- 
form and  went  on  shore,  leaving  word 
with  the  guard  not  to  suffer  any  person 
to  go  on  shore  until  his  return.  About 
noon  he  returned  accompanied  by  two 
officers  and  a  private  gentleman  I  did 
not  know,  and  it  was  intimated  to  us 
that  they  had  some  private  business  to 
transact  in  the  cabin,  which  of  course 
induced  us  to  stay  on  deck.  What 
passed  below  I  did  not  know  at  that 
time,  but  after  a  lapse  of  a  short  time 
they  returned  on  deck  with  an  ironical 
smile  on  their  countenances,  which  I 
interpreted,  "  Midshipman  Young  has 
made  a  fool  of  himself  and  of  us ! "  Sub- 
sequently I  had  an  opportunity  to  joke 
Young  on  the  subject,  and  he  confessed 
that  after  they  had  entered  the  cabin 
and  examined  the  particles  shown  them, 
they  instantly  discovered  his  mistake. 
The  presence  of  the  tinselled  sand  they 
believed  to  be  accidental,  and  the  event 
served  for  a  long  time  among  the  of- 
ficers as  a  standing  jest  against  poor 
Young. 

However,  soon  afterward  a  formal 
demand  was  made  of  Grafton  and  me, 
through  the  judge  advocate,  for  the 
surrender  of  the  property  on  board  ac- 
cording to  the  bills  of  lading.  To  this 
we  responded,  that,  as  they  had  taken 
and  kept  possession  both  of  the  vessel 
and  cargo,  and  we  had  protested  and 
abandoned,  we  had  nothing  further  to 
say  at  present,  excejit  that  I  was  ready 
to  defend  the  property  for  account  of 
the  concerned.  Thus  matters  remained 
for  several  weeks.  In  the  meantime  I 
had  taken  advice  of  a  counsellor  and 
his  attorney,  to  whom  I  disclosed  the 
whole  affair.  He  said  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  I  would  be  permitted  to 
keep  possession  of  the  property  until 
after  the  trial ;  and  that  on  refusal  of 
another  demand  to  disclose  the  where- 
abouts or  surrender  the  property,  we 
would  both  endanger  our  liberty  and 
prejudice  our  cause.  He,  however,  ad- 
vised me  to  hold  on  until  a  second  de- 
mand was  made,  of  which  he  would  give 


me  due  notice  and  thereby  endeavor  to 
turn  that  circumstance  in  our  favor. 

I  defended  this  i:)roperty  through  all 
the  various  stages  of  a  British  West  In- 
dian court  of  adjudication  for  more 
than  one  hundred  days,  at  an  expense 
exceeding  sixteen  hundred  dollars,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  vessel  was  lib- 
erated but  the  cargo  condemned,  under 
pretence  that  it  was  Spanish  property 
covered  under  American  claims.  It  is 
only  necessaiy  to  say  that  I  entered  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  court 
below,  and  upon  reaching  Philadelphia 
busied  myself  industriously  to  render 
to  the  underwriters  and  parties  con- 
cerned a  clear  and  correct  account  of 
all  our  proceedings,  capture,  protest, 
and  appeal,  which  resulted  in  the  offer 
of  the  insurance  company  to  pay  us 
eighty  per  cent.,  and  surrender  to  our 
use  the  appeal  papers  for  the  balance. 
This  we  accepted  and  settled  with  them 
claims  to  the  amount  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand dollars.  As  we  were  not  in  actual 
partnership,  I  concluded  it  would  be 
best  for  our  interests  to  make  Captain 
Grafton  the  appeal  claimant  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  order  to  avail  ourselves  of 
the  most  influential  assistance  I  applied 
to  Messrs.  Savage  &  Dugan,  to  be  our 
agents  for  the  appeal,  whose  corre- 
spondents in  London  I  knew  to  be 
Baring  Brothers  &  Company.  They  ac- 
cepted the  charge  on  condition  that  one 
thousand  dollars  were  paid  to  them  in 
hand  to  defray  the  expenses.  As  this 
was  deemed  reasonable,  we  made  a  con- 
tract in  which  they  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  the  money  and  engaged  to 
use  all  vigilance  in  the  prosecution  of 
our  claim. 

During  the  process  of  the  trial  at 
Kingston  our  vessel,  though  under  ad- 
judication, remained  in  our  possession, 
and  we  lived  on  board  to  avoid  the  en- 
ormous expense  of  boarding  on  shore 
at  the  rate  of  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
dollars  a  week  for  each.  We  made, 
however,  many  valuable  acquaintances, 
of  which  the  family  of  Mr.  Kraft  and 
the  Fraziers  were  the  most  intimate. 
With  them  we  spent  the  greater  part 
of  our  time,  and  their  kindness  and 
friendship  were  not  bestowed  on  us 
alone,  but  were  experienced  by  many 
American    captains    and    supercargoes 
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who  either  traded  at  that  i^ort  or  were 
there  under  similar  circuinstances  to 
ourselves.  As  an  instance  of  the  great- 
est kindness  of  Mrs.  Kraft,  I  will  men- 
tion the  case  of  Captain  Wallington,  of 
Philadelphia.  On  our  first  visit  to  the 
house  Mrs.  Kraft  took  Captain  Grafton 
and  me  aside,  and  inquired  whether  we 
were  afraid  of  the  yellow  fever.  On  as- 
suring her  that  we  were  not,  and  that 
we  had  both,  in  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  visited  our  countrymen  under 
that  affliction,  she  seemed  greatly  re- 
lieved. She  told  us  that  she  asked  that 
question  for  our  own  sake,  as  she  had 
then  in  her  own  house  and  under  her 
immediate  care  an  American  captain  of 
the  name  of  Wallington,  with  whom 
the  family  had  been  for  some  time  ac- 
quainted, and  in  whose  fate  she  took 
so  deep  an  interest  that  she  could  not 
bear  to  abandon  him  to  the  mercy  of 
others  in  this  extremity.  But  she 
added,  "  I  fear  that  it  will  soon  be  all 
over  with  him,  as  he  is  given  up  by  the 
doctors,  and  his  coffin  is  now  standing 
under  the  shed."  I  asked  to  see  him, 
and  we  visited  the  patient,  but  found 
him  so  low  that  no  conversation  could 
take  place  between  us.  Notwithstand- 
ing all  the  unfavorable  symptoms  he 
recovered,  and  the  doctor  bore  testi- 
mony that  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the 
unremitting  care  and  nursing  of  Mrs. 
Kraft.  This  lady  was  a  matron  some- 
what above  fifty,  and  her  family  con- 
sisted of  her  husband,  two  daughters 
and  two  sons  by  her  first  husband,  Mr. 
Frazier,  and  one  daughter  by  her  sec- 
ond husband,  Mr.  Kraft.  They  formed 
a  most  interesting  and  agreeable  family, 
and  I  have  spent  many  a  happy  hour  in 
their  society.  As  it  was  the  will  of  fate 
to  bring  us  together  at  several  subse- 
quent periods,  I  shall  soon  have  occa- 
sion to  introduce  them  again. 

Our  business  was  at  length  termi- 
nated, and  we  sailed  in  ballast  for 
Philadelphia.  Our  present  voyage  was 
likely  to  have  proved  a  very  short  one, 
as  on  the  thirteenth  day  we  entered  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  were  not  very  far  from 
Cape  Hatteras  ;  but  my  fate  had  not 
yet  ceased  tormenting  and  thwarting 
me,  and  I  was  once  more  to  be  put  in 
imminent  danger  and  protracted  hopes. 
On   the   night   of   the    change    of   the 


moon  the  weather  became  stormy  and 
it  blew  hard  from  the  north.  On  the 
following  moniing  the  gale  increased 
with  such  violence  from  the  coast  that 
we  were  obliged  to  bear  away  before 
the  wind  under  double  -  reefed  jib, 
and  our  course  was  directly  opposite 
to  the  one  we  should  have  taken.  In 
this  situation  we  remained  for  nearly 
two  days,  during  which  our  dead-lights 
had  been  fastened  and  our  galley  and 
cabin  tightly  shut.  We  all  remained 
on  deck,  and  as  it  was  very  difficult  to 
keep  the  vessel  before  the  wind  in  con- 
sequence of  cross  seas,  I  volunteered 
my  services  to  assist  the  helmsman  to 
pull  the  tiller-rope  whenever  the  word 
was  given  to  bring  the  vessel's  head  to 
sea.  As  I  had  to  take  my  station  on 
the  weather  side  and  the  vessel  was 
constantly  careening  to  leeward,  I  had 
to  lash  myself  around  the  breast  and 
under  the  armpits,  to  enable  me  to  pull 
the  rope  when  required.  This  duty  I 
performed  for  six  hours,  when  I  was 
exhausted  and  relieved.  The  gale  ap- 
peared constantly  to  increase,  and  at 
last  blew  our  sails  into  ribbons  and  we 
scudded  for  a  while  under  bare  poles. 
It  became  indispensably  necessary  to 
heave  the  vessel  to,  which  under  our 
present  circumstances  was  extremely 
perilous  ;  for  if  she  missed  stays,  the 
next  mountain  wave  would  strike  her 
broadside  and  bury  her  in  the  deep  be- 
fore she  could  rise.  A  council  was 
held  upon  the  subject,  and  it  was 
agreed  not  to  jibe  her,  but  to  watch  for 
the  approach  of  a  long  sea  and  veer 
her.  This  at  length  succeeded  and  we 
brought  her  head  to  windward.  She 
rode  the  sea  like  a  duck  and  we  felt  for 
a  while  comparatively  relieved.  We 
could  again,  amidst  the  tumult  of  the 
elements,  enter  the  cabin  and  take  some 
rest,  of  which  we  stood  greatly  in  need. 
While  thus  lying  to  in  this  tremen- 
dous gale,  Captain  Grafton  having  the 
watch  on  deck,  we  were  suddenly 
aroused  at  midnight  by  the  report  that 
the  vessel  had  sprung  a  leak  and  that 
the  water  was  rushing  into  her  hold  in 
large  volumes.  On  awaking  I  felt 
great  pain  and  swelling  on  the  outer 
part  of  my  breast,  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  the  rope  with  which  I  had 
been  lashed.     It  was  with  the  utmost 
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difficulty  I  could  arouse  the  cabin-boy 
to  procure  a  light,  which  consumed 
several  minutes.  During  this  interval, 
which  appeared  to  me  probably  much 
longer  than  it  really  was,  I  plainly 
heard  at  brief  and  momentary  intervals 
the  gushing  of  water  into  the  hold. 
As  soon  as  light  was  procured  I  found 
our  mate,  Mr.  Leo,  a  pious,  devout  Ko- 
man  Catholic  and  very  clever  man,  lying 
on  his  knees  and  fervently  praying  for 
his  wife  and  children.  My  first  object 
was  to  ascertain  the  cause  and  extent 
of  our  alarm.  With  this  ^dew,  lantern 
in  hand,  I  removed  the  sliding  panel 
back  of  our  cabin  stairs  and  introduced 
a  light  into  the  hold,  when,  to  my  mo- 
mentary relief,  I  found  that  the  vessel 
had  not  sprung  a  leak,  but  that  the 
rushing  of  waters  proceeded  from  the 
large  square  holes  of  our  water-casks, 
which  had  started  from  their  moorings 
between  the  cable  tiers  during  a  heavy 
lurch  and  unrestrained  rolled  about  the 
ballast  at  every  heave  of  the  vessel,  fast 
discharging  all  our  fresh  water.  This 
loss  I  considered  almost  as  serious  as 
a  leak  in  the  vessel.  On  a  rapid  con- 
sultation with  Ca}3tain  Grafton,  it  was 
resolved  that  he  and  two  men  should 


take  care  of  the  vessel  on  deck,  and 
that  the  mate,  myself,  two  men,  and  the 
boy  should  endeavor  to  secure  the 
casks  if  possible  and  save  as  much  fresh 
water  as  we  could.  During  this  inter- 
val the  wind  blew  so  hard  that  no  hu- 
man voice,  even  through  a  speaking- 
trumpet,  could  reach  the  ear  at  one 
yard's  distance  to  windward.  Our  minds 
were,  however,  so  perfectly  absorbed  in 
the  difficult  and  dangerous  task  be- 
fore us,  that  during  the  succeeding  hour 
I,  at  least,  was  entirely  unconscious  of 
the  state  of  the  weather.  After  a  labor 
of  several  hours  we  succeeded  at  last, 
at  the  most  imminent  danger  of  being 
crushed  and  mangled  between  the  roll- 
ing casks,  in  securing  them,  but  saved 
only  about  sixty  gallons  of  water, 
which  obliged  us  to  be  put  on  short  al- 
lowance during  the  remainder  of  our 
passage.  We  were  compelled  for  two 
days  more  to  ride  the  storaiy  waves 
without  making  any  progress,  and  un- 
able to  take  any  observations  of  the 
sun  to  ascertain  our  latitude.  We 
were,  however,  lucky  enough  to  weather 
the  storm,  and  on  the  seventh  day  after 
the  gale  had  subsided,  reached  Phila- 
delphia in  safety. 


(To  be  continued. ) 


A   NIGHT  SONG. 

By  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy, 


Dost  thou  remember,  Dear,  the  day 
We  met  in  those  bare  woods  of  May  ? 
Each  bud  a  secret  unconfessed. 
Each  sound  a  promise,  in  each  nest 
Young  wings  a-tremble  for  the  air  ? 
How  we  joined  hands  ? — not  knowing 

where 
The  si)rings  that  touch  set  free 

Should  find  their  sea  ; 
Speechless,  so  sure  we  were  to  share 

The  unknown  good  to  be. 


The  woods  are  bare  again.     There  are 
No  secrets  now — the  bud's  a  scar  ; 
No  promises — this  is  the  end ! 
Ah,  Dearest,  I  have  seen  thee  bend 
Above  thy  flowers  as  one  who  knew 
The  dying  wood  should  bloom  anew. 
Come,  let  us  sleep.     Perchance 

God's  countenance. 
Like  thine  above  thy  flowers,  smiles 
through 

The  night  upon  us  two 
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By  Mary  Tappan  Wright, 


T  was  an  old  road,  long 
fallen  into  disuse,  wind- 
ing up  and  down  along 
the  edge  of  a  wild  moor- 
land that  spread  to  the 
right  over  miles  of  tree- 
less, bowlder-strewn  hills. 
Mrs.  Hathaway  was  climb- 
ing one  of  its  grass-grown  slopes  talk- 
ing to  herself. 

"  *  We're  neither  of  us  so  spry  as 
we  once  was,  Mrs.  Hathaway ! ' "  she 
said,  in  angry  imitation  of  another 
voice.  "  An'  I  a  good  ten  year  an' 
more  younger  'n  she !  '  I  may  not  be 
so  spry,'  says  I,  *but  I'm  goin'  to  walk 
home  over  the  Dogtown  road — good- 
by  to  ye  ! '  an'  I  left  her  standin'  there. 
Perhaps  it  wa'n't  jest  right,  bein'  as 
we'd  started  out  together,  but  between 
her  an'  that  'lectric  car  I'd  'a'  went 
about  crazy  by  the  time  I'd  got  to  Ad'- 
line's.  There's  one  of  the  pesky  things 
now,  wailin'  through  the  country  like  a 
soul  in  torment."  She  stopped  to  lis- 
ten and  then,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, seated  herself  on  one  of  the  broad 
ledges  of  granite  that  cropped  out  in 
the  middle  of  the  highway.  "'Taint 
late,  I  guess,"  she  said,  turning  her 
face  toward  the  sun,  "not  more'n  five, 
anyhow.  My,  but  it's  a  pritty  da}^ ! 
Kind  o'  misty  round  the  aidge,  an'  the 
sky's  as  full  o'  yaller  as  a  big  light 
topaz.  I  s'pose  'tain't  reely  so  pritty 
as  if  'twas  clear,  but  somehow  or  nuther 
I  have  always  liked  it  better  so.  There 
wa'n't  any  foot-high  o'  witch-grass  in 
the  wagon-ruts  the  last  time  I  came 
along  here  ;  but  'xcept  for  that  there's 
mighty  little  change.  Forty-two  year  ! 
'T  don't  seem  so  long  ago  after  all." 

She  was  looking  back  over  the  road 
she  had  come.  The  green  lines  of 
grass,  following  the  curve  of  the  stone 


walls  on  either  side,  wound  through  a 
meadow  below  and  rounded  the  foot  of 
an  opposite  hill.  "  We  came  along 
there,"  she  murmured,  pausing  dream- 
ily between  the  sentences.  "  I  had  on 
an  old  pink  gown  an'  a  white  dimity 
sun-bonnet.  I  can  see  it  now\ — An'  I 
ain't  forgot  a  step  o'  the  way. — There's 
other  things  that  I  ain't  forgot  neither. 
So  long  as  husband  was  living  I  kind 
o'  felt  as  if  I  hadn't  any  right  to 
come.  But  land  !  he's  dead,  an'  hus- 
band's dead,  an'  as  for  me — well,  I 
might  as  well  enjoy  myself  for  once  in 
my  own  way.  It  can't  be  very  wrong, 
for  'tain't  so  very  cheerful !  "  With  a 
half -whimsical  smile,  she  rose,  and  con- 
tinued her  walk  up  the  hill. 

"  It's  awful  queer  how  we're  made," 
she  went  on.  "  I  wouldn't  'a'  married 
him  for  no  money,  not  for  pounds  o' 
gold,  counted  out,  an'  I  told  him  so 
that  day.  'Twas  jest  about  here  he  be- 
gan a-talkin'.  I  kind  o'  think  some- 
times I  was  guided.  'Taint  given  to 
young  things  in  their  teens  to  know 
what's  best.  An'  'twas  best,  I  s'pose.  'T 
any  rate  I  haven't  wasted  much  thought 
repentin'  over  it  since.  'Twa'n't  easy 
though  at  the  time.  *  Ye  like  me,'  he 
kep'  sayin'.     '  Ye  know   ye   like   me  ! ' 

*  Yes,'  says  I,  *I'll  not  deceive  ye.  I  like 
ye,  I  like  ye  more'n  enough ;  an'  you 
like  me.'  '  Love  ! '  says  he,  kind  o' 
fierce.  '  That's  not  the  way  to  talk,* 
says  I ;  '  but  even  if  it  was,  love  o'  me 
ain't  goin'  to  work  no  miracles  in  you, 
Joe  Trumbull.  What  ye  are  now,  ye'll 
keep  on  bein'  till  the  end  o'  the  chap- 
ter.'    'An'  what  am  I  now?  '  says  he. 

*  Ye're  cahe'  says  I.  '  Ye  ain't  good 
solid  bread  an'  meat,  an'  I'm  not  a-goin' 
to  take  ye  for  a  lifetime.'  " 

She  strolled  on  a  while  in  a  brown 
study,  using  her  umbrella  as  a  walking- 
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stick,  lier  heavy  gray  shawl  over  her 
arm  and  a  small  leather  satchel  in  her 
hand.  The  yellow  haze  of  the  Septem- 
ber day  lay  low  in  the  sky,  and  the 
road  ran  up  into  it.  Mrs.  Hathaway 
stopped  to  break  some  branches  from 
the  bay  bushes  that  all  along  encroached 
upon  the  grass  -  grown  wheel  -  tracks. 
"  That's  the  first  bay  I've  handled 
since,"  she  said,  raising  it  to  her  face 
and  breathing  in  its  pleasant  fragrance. 
"  An'  I  hope  I  haven't  lied,  when  I've 
said  I  couldn't  bear  it.  'Tain't  always 
the  things  you  hate  you  can't  bear. 
'Twas  out  there,  in  the  Common,  Joe 
cut  me  an  armful  of  it." 

She  watched  the  shadows  of  the 
clouds  over  the  moors  for  a  moment, 
and  then  went  on  her  way,  continuing 
steadily  until  she  came  to  the  top  of 
the  hill,  whence  the  road  sloped  gently 
to  end  a  few  rods  below  in  one  more 
travelled  that  crossed  it  at  right  an- 
gles. 

"  Now  what  shall  I  do  ? "  she  mur- 
mured. "If  I  go  home — "  looking  at 
the  sun — "I'll  git  there  about  a  quar- 
ter to  six.  Ad'line  '11  give  me  the  baby 
to  tend  while  she  sets  the  table.  The 
other  four  children  11  be  rampin'  into 
everything.  'Bial  '11  come  in  to  hurry 
up  tea,  glowerin'  round  the  kitchen  as 
if  he'd  cook  the  supper  with  his  eyes. 
The  knives  '11  clatter  on  the  dishes,  and 
the  lids  '11  rattle  on  the  stove,  and  the  hull 
o'  the  air  '11  be  full  of  the  smell  of  fried 
fish.  Times  have  been  when  I  liked  it 
— when  I  liked  the  little  red  speck  in 
the  damper  o'  the  grate,  an'  when  the 
smell  o'  fish  meant  hunger,  and  the 
clatter  meant  home  —  but  to-night  —  I 
don't  want  to  go  back  to  it,  at  least  not 
yit.  It  seems  to  me  sometimes  's  if  I'd 
lived  in  a  mill-race  for  forty  year.  I 
ain't  never  had  time  to  be  alone  with 
my  thoughts  since  the  day  I  married 
husband.  It's  been  drive,  drive,  drive, 
from  then  to  now,  an'  sometimes  I 
can't  help  thinkin'  that  if  I'd  taken 
more  time  to  myself  I'd  'a'  been  better 
off — even  if  I  hadn't  'a'  been  so  well  to 
do  !  I've  had  bread  an'  meat  enough, 
in  all  conscience,  but  —  mighty  little 
cake !  And  yit — "  with  a  stifled  sigh 
— "  I  can't  truly  say  as  I  regret  it.  If 
I'd  the  same  thing  to  do  over,  I'd — yis 
— I'd  do   it  agin !     An'  it's  not  many 


women  can  say  that  after  forty  year, 
an' — mean  it  too  !  " 

Still  she  looked  down  the  hill  unde- 
cided. A  little  to  the  right  she  could 
see  the  roof  of  a  barn  belongmg  to  one 
of  the  houses  on  the  cross-road.  *'  If  I 
go  into  the  Common  at  all,"  she  said, 
"I  am  not  a-goin'  by  the  Pollards'. 
Sure  as  I  pass  there  some  o'  them  '11 
sing  out  to  know  where  I'm  bound  for, 
an'  if  I  tell  'em  I'm  goin'  on  to  Dog- 
town  it  'U  fly  like  wildfire.  Ad'Hne  'U 
be  at  me  to  know  why  I  didn't  come 
straight  home,  an'  'Bial  '11  be  askin'  if 
I've  taken  leave  o'  my  senses.  No,  Sir! 
I  ain't  lived  sixty  year  in  this  world  to 
be  called  to  account  by  Ad'line  Hatha- 
way and  'Bial  Bunker !  An'  what's 
more  I'm  not  goin'  home  till  I'm  a- 
mind  to ! " 

With  a  resolute  swing  she  wheeled 
about  and  walked  back,  until  on  look- 
ing over  her  shoulder  she  found  the 
roof  of  the  barn  no  longer  in  sight. 

"It's  jest  about  here  that  we  turned 
in,"  she  said,  and  crossing  the  wall  on 
the  side  of  the  road  next  the  moors, 
she  tried  the  lower  stones  with  her 
foot.  They  shook  ;  she  put  her  hand 
on  the  top  and  gave  a  vigorous  push, 
springing  away  in  alarm  as  two  or 
three  of  the  heavier  bowlders  tottered 
toward  her  and  rolled  downward.  "  It's 
about  as  much  as  my  hfe's  worth,"  she 
muttered.  All  at  once,  as  if  to  leave 
herself  no  option,  she  took  her  shawl 
and  bag  and  flung  them  over  the  wall 
with  a  swing  that  landed  them  three  or 
four  feet  on  the  other  side.  For  a 
moment  she  eyed  them  grimly.  "  A 
woman's  got  a  right  to  be  alone  with 
her  thoughts  for  once  in  her  lifetime," 
she  declared,  "  if  no  more."  Cautious- 
ly she  mounted,  and  at  the  top,  care- 
fully noting  that  her  skii-ts  were  free, 
turned  slowly  about  and  went  down 
the  other  side  as  if  descending  a  lad- 
der. "There!"  she  exclaimed,  as  she 
reached  firm  ground  ;  "  now,  who  ain't 
so  spry  as  she  once  was  ?  " 

She  had  entered  a  narrow  upland 
meadow,  and  gathering  up  her  shawl 
and  satchel  began  to  cross  it  diagonally 
in  the  direction  of  the  Common.  At 
the  corner  toward  which  she  was  walk- 
ing stood  an  old  shingled  house  bat- 
tered and  gray  from  the  weather ;  the 
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roof  was  torn  in  jaj2^ge(l  rents,  and  the 
decayin<^  glass  in  tlie  slmtterless  win- 
dows reflected  the  westering  sun  in  a 
glare  of  pale  green.  Below  the  house 
the  meadow  sloped  abru^^tly  to  the  nar- 
rowest portion  of  a  great  marsh  that 
broadened  out  on  either  side  in  acres 
of  rich  color ;  for  already  the  early 
frosts  had  begun  to  bronze  its  thick 
green  bushes,  and  to  streak  it  with 
flaming  sumach,  while  long  stretches  of 
dead  bay  wove  brittle  branches  in  light 
traceries  of  amethyst  above  the  splen- 
did blue  of  the  shadows.  Beyond  the 
marsh  the  Common  swept  eastward,  one 
ridge  after  the  other,  a  threatening, 
silent,  far-reaching  wilderness  of  half- 
parched  grass,  strewn  with  gigantic 
bowlders  and  dark  tufts  of  bristling 
stunted  pines. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  slackened  her  pace  a 
little :  the  windows  in  the  old  gray 
house  quivered  in  the  radiant  heat 
of  the  afternoon  like  malignant  eyes. 
"My,  but  it  does  look  witchy  ! "  she 
said.  "I'll  jest  go  down  to  the  marsh, 
an'  if  it  don't  seem  any  better  from 
there  I'll  turn  home  again." 

A  few  stepping  -  stones,  green  with 
slime,  made  it  possible  to  cross  the 
thick  ooze  through  the  middle  of  which 
a  silent  stream  was  crawling  as  if  re- 
luctant to  reach  its  destination.  Mrs. 
Hathaway  picked  her  way  carefully, 
trying  each  stone  before  she  trusted  it 
with  her  weight.  Toward  the  middle 
one  of  them  splashed  viciously,  sending 
a  little  shower  of  inky  mud  into  her 
face.  "  There  !  "  she  said,  impatiently, 
"  if  it  hasn't  gone  an'  done  it  agin,  an' 
I  lookin'  out  for  it  every  step.  It's 
been  moved,  it's  been  throwed  forty 
feet  into  the  marsh  in  my  day,  but  it 
gets  back  every  time.  How  it  does  it 
beats  me.  If  ye  took  it  and  broke  it 
into  flinders  to  mend  the  road  with,  I'd 
be  bound  ye'd  find  it  ag"in  waitin'  to 
spoil  your  clothes  the  next  time  ye 
came  along.  It  acts  as  if  'twas  set 
here  to  warn  ye  off."  Nevertheless  she 
went  on,  following  upward  the  zigzag 
lines  of  the  cattle-track. 

In  front  of  her  and  on  either  side 
undulating  lines  of  stone  wall  ran  out 
for  miles  over  the  moors,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  in  the 
smaller  enclosures  thus  formed  sunken 


grass -grown  squares  and  heaps  of 
broken  brick  and  granite  showed  where 
long  ago  houses  had  stood  of  which 
only  these  outlines  of  cellars  and  ruins 
of  chimneys  remained.  Mrs.  Hathaway 
went  up  to  one  of  these  cellars  and 
leaned  over.  "  Here  they  are,"  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice.  "It's  wuss'n  a  grave. 
There's  a  peace  about  places  where 
people  've  gone  to  rest  in  due  time,  but 
out  here  't  seems  as  if  they'd  lived  in 
desolation  an'  died  in  horror.  No  man 
knows  where  they  came  from,  an'  they 
left  no  kin  to  tell  where  they  lie.  The 
place  was  well  named  Dogtown  ;  they 
must  'a'  been  a  rough  lot  to  choose  it. 
Joe — he  said  they  pressed  the  hull  o' 
the  men  for  sailors  on  board  the  ship 
Constitution,  an'  that  they  never  none 
o'  'em  came  back.  My  mother  remem- 
bered some  o'  the  women  that  was  left. 
There  wa'n't  but  two  livin'  when  she 
was  a  gal.  The  rest'd  all  gone  crazy 
an'  died  o'  starvation.  They  used  to 
come  down  to  Gloyshter  sellin'  yarn, 
real  gypsy-lookin'  creeters,  dressed  in 
sheepskins  an'  rags,  their  eyes  shinin' 
with  madness  an'  hunger.  My  sakes, 
I'd  'a'  gone  mad  myself  if  I'd  'a'  had 
to  live  here  alone  through  the  winter." 
She  turned,  crossing  the  road,  to  reach 
the  next  enclosure.  The  walls  were 
low,  many  of  them  broken,  and  the  old 
woman  climbed  them  one  after  the  other 
with  increasing  ease,  keeping  along  the 
brow  of  a  hill  that  rose  almost  precipi- 
tously above  the  marsh. 

"An'  they  all  went  crazy,  an'  died  !  '* 
she  muttered.  "  Deary  me !  I  used 
to  tell  Joe  he  must  'a'  belonged  to  'em 
somewheres  back  there — he  was  so  keen 
to  find  out  all  he  could  about  'em.  He 
was  black-eyed  an'  dark  !  My,  but  he 
was  dark  !  An'  tall.  Mighty  handsome 
Joe  was.  He  looked  like  a  king — but," 
she  hastily  concluded,  looking  up  as  if 
in  answer  to  an  accusation,  "  I  ain't 
sorry  I  didn't  have  him  !  " 

Suddenly  she  took  a  step  forward 
with  a  quick  exclamation  of  pleasure. 
Not  far  from  where  she  stood  a  huge 
mass  of  rock  jutted  out  over  the  marsh 
from  the  side  of  the  hill  ;  it  was  split 
horizontally  like  a  yawning  mouth. 
Mrs.  Hathaway  went  toward  it.  "  Well, 
now,  if  it  isn't  the  Whale's  Jaw,"  she 
said.     "  Now  how'd  we  get  up  ?     Must 
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'a'  been  round  behind."  The  rock  was 
near  the  top  of  the  hill  and  after  a  little 
gentle  clinil)ino;  Mrs.  Hathaway  found 
herself  on  the  other  side,  but  here  the 
bowlder  was  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet 
high  and  quite  perpendicular.  With 
compressed  lips  and  puzzled  brows  she 
returned.  The  great  lower  stone  pro- 
jected three  or  four  feet  beyond  the 
upper  one  that  rose  like  a  roof  above 
it ;  the  crevice  that  had  split  them  ran 
back  to  within  nearly  four  feet  of  the 
ground,  but  it  was  so  narrow  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold. It  was  a  long  step  ;  Mrs.  Hatha- 
way tried  it  and  then  desisted.  Even 
if  she  had  succeeded,  there  was  not  a 
ledge  nor  a  crack  on  the  face  of  the 
upper  rock  to  Avhich  she  could  cling. 
"  It's  no  use,"  she  said,  disappointedly. 
"It  'd  take  the  legs  o'  a  fly  to  get  up 
there.     Joe  must  'a'  helped  me." 

She  sat  down  in  the  dry  grass  at  a 
short  distance  and  looked  at  the  rock 
wistfully.  "  I'd  like  to  get  up  agin, 
first-rate,"  she  said.  "I  remember 
how  we  sat  an'  looked  out  over  the 
marsh  that  day,  an'  I  laughed  at  Joe 
for  sayin'  j'ou  could  find  every  color 
under  the  sun  in  it — it's  true,  though," 
she  muttered,  looking  downward.  "  An' 
it's  not  the  only  thing  my  eyes  was 
opened  to  because  of  Joe.  Not  as  I 
thought  o'  him  !  "  defensively  ;  "  but 
there  wa'n't  a  blue  shadow  on  the  hills 
nor  a  glint  o'  sunshine  on  the  grass 
that  Joe  missed  in  passing.  The  very 
stone  walls  was  as  good  as  a  rainbow 
to  him.  An'  the  pink  shroud  that 
w^raps  things  in  the  evenin's ;  an'  the 
steel  blue  in  the  sands  after  sundown  ; 
an'  the  deep  green-brown  in  the  shad- 
ows o'  moonlight  nights  ;  an'  the  oily 
wobble  the  moonshine  makes  in  mov- 
in'  w^aters — all  o'  them  I  learned  from 
Joe.  An'  it's  made  a  lot  o'  difference  in 
my  life  ;  not  as  I  saw  any  cause  to 
talk  about  it,  for  there's  no  use  tellin' 
folks  things  you  see  unless  they're 
goin'  to  see  'em  too.  As  for  Ad'line  an' 
'Bial,  they're  so  stuck  in  their  ways 
that,  if  they  thought  they  hadn't  ought 
to  be  there,  they  wouldn't  see  the  noses 
on  each  other's  faces.  Talk  about  old 
folks  gettin'  set !  You  don't  know 
what  set  is  till  ye  find  a  man  o'  forty 
who  thinks  he's  got  all  the  good  out  o' 
Vol.  XV.— ^2 


the  old  an'  sifted  all  the  chaff  out  o'  the 
new." 

For  a  while  longer  she  sat  silent  ; 
then  drawing  a  little  sigh  slie  rose 
somewhat  stiffly  to  her  feet.  "  Well," 
she  said,  "  that  'd  ought  to  be  pritty 
enough  to  last  me  the  rest  o'  my  life  ! 
But  I  ain't  satisfied  yit."  Turning  to 
the  ascent  behind  her  she  began  to 
climb  through  the  short  grass  that 
covered  the  hill-side  ;  in  the  low  light 
of  the  sun  it  took  on  a  faint  shade  of 
pink  that  was  shared  by  all  the  scat- 
tered bowlders ;  even  the  blue  sky 
seemed  veiled  with  it.  "When  you 
look  hard,  it  ain't  there ;  an'  yit  3'ou 
know  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Hathaway,  re- 
flectively. "  That's  like  lots  o'  things. 
— Why,  if  there  ain*t  a  new  barn  !  " 

A  bare  sloping  roof  seemed  to  rise 
from  the  midst  of  a  little  clump  of 
evergreen  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
top  of  the  hill.  "  Now,  who's  fool 
enough  to  build  out  here  on  the  Com- 
mon ? "  she  said,  walking  hastily  tow- 
ard it.  All  at  once  she  stoj)ped  and 
laughed.  "  If  it  ain't  the  same  stone  as 
fooled  me  an'  Joe  forty- two  year  ago ! 
It  does  seem  as  if  the  critters  knew 
what  they  was  about !  They'll  play 
the  same  old  pranks  on  you  every 
chance  you  give  'em.  You  think  you'll 
know  better  next  time,  but  the  very 
first  turn  you're  caught  ag'in.  It  was 
here  that  those  three  steps  was.  I  re- 
member how  Joe  an'  I  poked  about 
'em.  I  said  they  led  up  into  the  meet- 
in '-house,  an'  he  said  the}^  led  down 
into  the  grog-shop.  We  found  that 
chain  under  a  stone  to  one  side  o' 
'em." 

She  went  to  the  front  of  the  barn- 
like bowlder  and  seated  herself  near 
the  corner  of  it,  on  the  top  of  the  three 
stone  steps  she  found  there.  "It  does 
look  more  as  if  it  had  been  the  grog- 
shop," she  said.  "  These  steps  must 
'a'  led  down  from  the  road,  for  there's 
the  cellar  an'  what's  left  o'  the  chim- 
bly  right  over  by  the  wall.  The  side 
o'  the  house  must  'a'  been  built  next 
the  big  rock,  an'  the  front  door  most 
likely  was  lower  than  the  road.  There's 
that  old  stone."  She  began  to  dig  in 
the  ground  about  the  stone  with  the 
ferrule  of  her  umbrella.  It  was  a  flat 
slab,  not  very  large,  leaning  somewhat 
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insecurely  against  the  edo^e  of  the  step 
below  her.  *'  It's  queer,"  she  went  on 
reflectively,  "  how  you're  more  sorry 
over  some  small  things  than  ye  ever 
make  out  to  be  about  most  big  ones. 
Now  that  chain  Joe  an'  I  found  here,  he 
gave  me  the  half  on  it  ;  there  was  a 
medal  hung  to  it  with  a  sort  o'  figger 
of  an  Indian  on  it,  and  I  gave  him  a 
little  brass  cross  to  hang  on  his  end 
because  he'd  let  me  have  the  medal. 
'Tw^as  kind  o'  curious,  but  'twa'n't  worth 
ten  cents,  an'  yit  when  Ad'line's  Jimmy 
lost  that  thing,  a  load  come  down  on  my 
heart  that  sometimes  seems  to  me 
ain't  lifted  jdt.  I  remember  jest  how  I 
came  to  do  it.  'Twas  the  day  after 
Joe's  row  with  the  sheriff.  It  was  in 
all  the  papers,  an'  I  felt  kind  o'  dis- 
gusted at  a  man  o'  his  time  o'  life  git- 
tin'  into  a  fuss  like  that.  So  the  next 
mornin',  as  luck  would  have  it,  before 
I'd  cooled  down,  I  came  across  that 
chain,  an'  I  threw  it  out  o'  the  window^ 
to  Jimmy.  It  kind  o'  cut  me  when  he 
began  playin'  horse  with  it ;  I  most 
took  it  back  ;— if  I  had,  it  'd  been  the 
only  thing  I  ever  took  back  in  my  life  ! 
But  that  evenin'  Jimmy  came  in  with- 
out it,  and  when  his  father  asked  him 
where  it  w'as  he  said  he  sold  it  to  a 
man  for  a  quarter.  '  He  asked  me  how 
I  come  by  it,'  says  Jimmy,  'an'  I  told 
him  my  gran'mother  threw  it  away  that 
mornin'.'  That  was  a  year  ago  next 
month.  Joe  was  drowaied  that  week. 
An'  then  it  came  out  how  he  was  all 
right  in  that  row  with  the  sheriff ! " 

A  long  pause  followed. 

"  I  ain't  never  been  the  same  woman 
since,"  she  said,  sighing  heavily.  "  An' 
yit  Joe  Trumbull  w^a'n't  nothin'  to  me  ! 
— I  wonder  what  he  thought  about  when 
that  wave  come  at  him.  The  men  said 
that  when  he  saw  'twan't  no  use  tryin' 
to  row  over  it,  he  jest  shipped  his  oars, 
and  stood  up  in  the  dory,  and  faced  it, 
with  his  arms  folded  and  his  head  uj). 
The  green  w^ater  arched  over  him  an' 
broke  like  a  thousand  white  arms 
stretched  down  for  him  !  Not  a  year 
ago  !    He  was  an  old  man  then,  Joe  was." 

Mechanically  she  pushed  harder  at 
the  stone  below"  her  ;  a  final  lunge  sent 
it  rolling  to  the  bottom  of  the  cellar, 
drawing  something  like  a  rusty  chain  out 
after  it.     Mrs.  Hathawa}^  made  an  inar- 


ticulate startled  sound  and  picked  up 
the  chain.  Her  fingers  trem])led  un- 
til the  links  rattled  in  her  hand.  It 
was  a  series  of  little  carved  wooden  cyl- 
inders connected  l)y  wire  loops.  From 
one  portion  of  it,  which  was  broken, 
hung  a  curious  copper  coin,  and  fast- 
ened to  the  other  end  was  a  small  cross 
tarnished  almost  to  blackness. 

Mrs.  Hathawa}'  dropped  the  broken 
chain  in  her  lap,  and  sat  staring  at  the 
sky.  "  O,  Joe  !  O,  my  poor  Joe  !  "  she 
cried.  "  'Twas  he  that  bought  it  from 
Jimmy,  and  brought  it  here  to  bury  it 
in  the  old  spot.  O,  my  poor  Joe ! " 
She  stretched  her  arms  out  before  her 
as  if  in  appeal,  and  then  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

She  did  not  sob,  nor  cry  ;  she  did 
not  even  move.  The  outer  world  had 
wdthdrawii  from  her  and  left  her,  heed- 
less of  passing  time,  in  the  midst  of 
silence. 

At  last,  gathering  up  her  burdens, 
with  the  face  of  one  whose  thoughts 
are  elsew^here,  she  staggered  to  her  feet 
and  began  to  climb  the  hill.  Once  at 
the  top,  she  turned  her  back  on  the 
rocky  Avaste,  and  looked  out  to  the 
west,  where  white  summits  of  gleam- 
ing sand  rose  above  a  pale  blue  sea. 
AVith  an  abruj^t  indrawdng  of  the  breath 
she  stood  still. 

On  the  far  edge  of  the  horizon,  formed 
by  some  artifice  of  light  and  of  color, 
lay  an  impossible  land  of  enchantment. 
Long  hazy  lines  of  rose-flushed  shore 
and  pale  green  hills  like  tinted  shadows 
slowly  grew  under  the  Inroad  downward- 
reaching  beams  of  a  hidden  sun,  wliich 
dazzled  in  unbearable  radiance  along 
the  borders  of  the  thick  black  cloud 
that  hung  before  it.  Great  tears  rolled 
over  the  old  woman's  cheeks.  She  put 
her  heav}^  w'raps  dow^n  at  her  feet,  and 
with  trembling  hands  drew  off  her  thick 
gloves. 

It  was  a  sacrament. 

"I  was  young,  but  now  I  am  old," 
she  murmured  ;  and  her  language  w^as 
that  in  which  she  had  always  embodied 
her  deepest  emotions  ;  "  but  O,  vaj  God, 
I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  given 
me  to  see  my  youth  again  before  I  go 
hence  and  be  no  more.  For  my  youth 
was  lost  ere  I  knew"  its  w^orth,  and  age 
came  upon  my  sj^irit  before  my  time  !  " 
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For  a  while  she  stood  and  watched. 
The  sun  went  down  in  a  glowing  suf- 
fusion of  light  that  changed  from  flame 
to  rose  and  lingered  long  in  the  sky. 
To  those  old  eyes  it  carried  a  rapturous 
meaning  like  the  passing  of  a  Grail. 

When  the  last  tint  had  faded  she 
turned  from  the  sight  of  the  dwellings 
of  men  to  deeper  solitudes.  "I  must 
be  alone  with  my  thoughts,"  she  mur- 
mured, but  it  was  an  inner  voice :  the 
chattering  impulse  of  friendly  self-com- 
munion had  passed. 

The  day  had  been  unusually  warm, 
and  the  twilight  lingered  on  the  west- 
ern slopes  of  the  land  before  her.  She 
was  going  toward  the  heart  of  the 
waste,  taking  no  heed  whither  she 
turned,  observing  no  land-marks.  Oc- 
casionally she  looked  back,  but  it  was 
merely  to  note  whether  the  ridge  be- 
hind had  shut  out  all  signs  of  human 
habitations. 

The  hills  decoyed  her  onward,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fatigue  of  unwonted  emo- 
tion, as  she  began  to  feel  the  freedom 
of  perfect  solitude,  a  spirit  of  keen  re- 
ceptivity possessed  her.  She  saw  as 
she  had  never  seen  before,  and  in  some 
inner  corner  of  consciousness  registered 
strange  impressions.  For  now  as  the 
tender  light  faded,  the  repulsive  shapes 
of  that  scoAvling  landscape  began  to  fix 
themselves  on  her  brain.  Long,  lonely 
stretches  of  rock-covered  moor  spread 
vast  and  terrible  all  about  her,  and 
gray,  towering  masses  of  ragged  gran- 
ite reared  their  formless  heads  along 
the  dim  horizon:  huge,  wide -jawed 
creatures,  like  abhorrent  reptiles  of  for- 
gotten seas,  yawned  on  the  lower  levels  ; 
and,  where  some  primeval  fury  of  fire 
had  fused  their  inner  surfaces,  the  red 
smooth  stones  formed  themselves  in 
livid  ridges,  like  toothless  gums. 

Turning  the  corner  of  a  little  knoll 
she  sprang  aside  as  a  tall  bush-crowaied 
wedge  of  rock,  like  a  plumed  Indian, 
seemed  to  start  toward  her.  Behind 
it-  rose  another  bowdder,  which  from 
the  midst  of  a  thicket  of  green  towered 
over  all  the  country.  Rememljering  it 
in  other  days,  Mrs.  HathaAvay  skirted  a 
little  tract  of  marshy  ground  near  its 
base,  and  climbing  an  easy  ascent  to 
the  top,  seated  herself  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  above  the  ground. 


She  was  alone  with  her  thoughts. 

Broad  slopes  of  trackless  waste  shut 
her  in  on  every  side,  and  behind  them 
she  knew  that  there  were  other  broad 
slopes  where  the  monsters  lay  prone, 
motionless,  heavy,  yet  endued  with  a 
horrible  under  -  life  and  evil  power. 
That  she  had  invented  it  all  herself,  as 
she  came  through  the  twilight,  gave  her 
a  feeling  of  amusement  and  pleasure. 
The  strong  grip  she  held  upon  her  firm 
old  mind  never  yet  had  loosened ;  she 
could  do  things  with  her  imagination 
that  other  women  would  not  have  dared. 
And  now  with  her  chin  in  her  hand  she 
communed  with  herself.  Birds  flew 
chirping  in  the  air  above  her ;  a  squir- 
rel scolded  bravely  from  the  foot  of 
the  rock  ;  and  across  the  hills  came  the 
distressful  bleating  of  some  wretched 
creature  abandoned  to  die,  or  lost  in 
the  wilderness.  From  afar  sounded 
the  long  caw  of  a  circling  crow  answered 
from  side  to  side  by  its  unclean  follow- 
ers, as  they  gathered  in  crowding  rings 
above  the  distant  spot  whence  the  piti- 
ful cries  grew  frequent. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  sat  as  motionless  as 
the  stone  beneath  her.  The  full  moon 
rose  behind  the  hill,  and  the  tall  rock 
with  its  rigid  burden  show^ed  for  a  time 
black  against  the  broad  orange  disk 
and  then  passed  below  it.  The  silver 
light  fell  on  the  old  woman's  shoulders, 
on  her  hands,  but  she  did  not  heed. 
Totally  unconscious  of  the  slow  dark- 
ening of  the  land  at  lower  levels  she 
was  gazing  steadfastly  to  the  north 
and  west  where  the  pale  light  lingered 
latest,  held  by  the  counter  -  reflections 
of  sea  and  sky.  From  a  pasture  to  the 
left  some  cow-bells  jangling  intermit- 
tently roused  her  for  a  moment.  "  Some 
one  is  driving  his  cattle  home  off  the 
Common,"  she  murmured;  "I'll  wait 
till  he  gets  by."  The  bells  rang  on, 
neither  approaching  nor  receding.  De- 
ceived by  the  continuance  of  the  sound 
she  fell  back  into  thought  again,  while 
the  darkness  encroached  from  one  coign 
of  vantage  to  another,  and  the  meeting 
shadows  blended  into  night.  Suddenly 
a  bat  brushed  by  her,  and  as  her  eyes 
followed  it  downward  she  saw^  the  black- 
ness of  the  valleys  and  gave  a  little  ex- 
clamation of  dismay. 

"  My  John !  "  she  said,  with  something 
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of  laughter  in  her  voice,  "  'Bial  Bunk- 
er an'  Ad 'line  '11  have  enough  to  keep 
their  minds  busy  for  one  while.  Well, 
I  <^uess  I'll  know  how  to  stop  tlieir 
talkin',  an'  as  fer  thinkin' — they're  wel- 
come to  think  what  they  please  an' 
keep  on  thinkin'." 

She  climbed  carefully  down  the  sIojd- 
ing  back  of  the  rock  and  retraced  her 
steps  leisurely,  with  a  certain  assurance 
as  to  the  general  direction  she  was  tak- 
ing, inwardly  amused  at  the  commotion 
her  late  return  would  cause  at  home. 

The  moon  was  still  low,  and  the 
huge  bowlders  cast  long  inky  shadows 
through  which  she  picked  her  way  with 
the  sensation  of  one  walking  in  a  strong 
current  of  silently  flowing  water.  The 
ground  gradually  became  more  and 
more  encumbered  with  smaller  rocks  ; 
stumbling  over  one  of  these  she  with- 
drew her  hand  with  an  exclamation  of 
pain.  It  felt  as  if  stung  by  a  thousand 
nettles,  for  in  the  long  ages  of  weary 
wear  the  shallow,  cuplike  surface  at  the 
top  had  fallen  into  decay  and  was  filled 
with  crumbling,  gritty  fragments  of 
stone,  sharp  at  tl:|e  edges,  like  formless 
shells. 

"I  do  believe  I've  come  across  one 
o'  them  pesky  cellars  !  "  she  said,  as 
she  slipped  on  the  edge  of  a  low  ter- 
race of  turf.  "What  possessed  those 
people  to  settle  out  here  ?  My  John, 
if  here  isn't  another  !  Seems  as  if  I 
didn't  remember  'em  as  far  out  as  this. 
Well,  here  's  an  old  fool  for  ye  !  "  She 
had  caught  her  foot  on  a  rolling  stone, 
and  had  fallen  heavily  to  the  ground. 
It  was  only  a  slight  wrench,  but  as  she 
sat  rubbing  the  aching  ankle  she  re- 
flected severely  on  the  bad  judgment 
that  had  brought  her  to  her  present 
pass. 

"  How'd  I  look  lyin'  out  here  on  the 
Common  with  all  the  crows  in  creation 
circlin'  an'  cawin'  overhead?  Well, 
there  's  jest  one  thing  to  do,  an'  that's 
to  wait  till  the  moon  gets  high  enough 
to  shorten  these  pesky  shadders,  an'  so 
long 's  I'm  goin'  to  wait,  I  might  as 
well  wait  in  a  dry  place."  She  ascend- 
ed the  hill,  crossed  a  little  ridge,  and 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  highest  rock 
in  sight  sat  down.  "If  I  didn't  knoto 
I'd  gone  toward  home,"  she  said,  "  I'd 
think   I'd    turned    back   again   to   the 


place  I  started  from ; "  but  there  was 
no  uneasiness  in  her  tones. 

"  I  s'pose  'twas  a  night  like  this  when 
they  swooped  off  all  the  men  in  Dog- 
town,"  she  said.  "It  beats  me  how 
they  did  it.  If  they'd  made  off  with 
one  or  with  two — but  to  take  the  hull 
kit  an'  bilin'  o'  'em 's  more'n  I  can  sense. 
Say  they  wa'n't  over  twelve  on  'em, 
they'd  got  their  wimmen  to  back  'em, 
an'  they  was  fightin'  on  tlieir  own 
ground,  an'  so  long's  they'd  'a'  had 
their  sober  senses — Humph  !  — "  she 
made  a  little  pause  to  let  in  a  new  idea. 
"Humph!  'Twouldn't  surprise  me  if 
they  was  drunk.  Like's  not  the  wim- 
men were  off  some'ers,  an'  the  Con- 
stitution sailors  crep'  up  an'  kind  o' 
overpowered  the  men,  an'  carried  them 
off  before  they  knew  it.  My,  but  ain't 
it  lonesome  !  " 

Making  a  short  calculation  as  to  the 
length  of  time  it  would  take  the  moon 
to  reach  a  given  point,  Mrs.  Hathaway 
moved  a  little  lower,  and  spreading  her 
shawl  on  the  ledge  behind  her  leaned 
back  against  it,  and  waited. 

The  pale  light  crept  from  stone  to 
stone,  and  the  lingering  shadows  of  the 
bowlders  drew  inward.  A  transparent 
film  began  to  blur  all  the  outlines  of 
the  rocks,  and  the  feathery  heads  of 
ripened  grass  lay  soft  on  the  hillsides 
like  a  mantle  of  rough  fur.  A  thin  low 
mist  was  rising  from  the  bottoms  of  the 
ruined  cellars,  lurking  in  the  corners, 
clinging  and  climbing  slowly.  The 
night  had  become  so  still  that  in  the 
pointed  tops  of  the  little  cedar  -  trees 
growing  near  her  she  could  hear  the 
wind  whisper,  stealing  from  bush  to 
bush,  as  if  carrying  some  secret  sum- 
mons. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  politely,  speaking  in 
the  tone  with  which  she  concluded  her 
country  calls,  "  It's  about  time  to  start. 
— It's  lucky  I  know  where  I  am,"  she 
added,  as  she  climbed  from  the  rock, 
"  for  if  I  didn't  I'd  be  lost.— WJiafs 
that?" 

She  bent  to  pick  something  from  the 
ground.  Her  face  hardened  as  she 
took  it ;  for  even  in  that  solitude  the 
hereditary  instinct  of  concealing  what 
she  felt  asserted  itself.  "  Now  that's 
kind  o'  luck}^,"  she  said,  cheerfully,  al- 
though her  knees  shook  under  her.     "I 
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must  'a'  been  goin'  round  in  a  circle, 
an'  droiDped  Ad'line's  umbrella  Avlien  I 
started  home  the  time  I  Avas  here  be- 
fore. It's  good  I  found  it — Ad'line's 
that  fussy.  An'  yit  it  can't  be  the  same 
place  !  For  one  thing  'tain't  marshy, 
an'  'tain't  so  high.  But  then,  if  it  isn't 
that  place,  what  place  is  it  ?  I  don't 
remember  notliin'  about  that  umbrella 
since  I  was  by  the  three  steps,  an'  yit 
I'm  almost  certain  I  haven't  walked  far 
enough  over  to  be  near  them.  Besides, 
I  don't  see  them,  at  least  I  think  I 
don't.  It's  so  gray  you  can't  tell  what 
you  do  see." 

She  stood  a  moment  revising  her  ideas 
as  to  her  whereabouts.  At  last,  some- 
what in  disregard  of  her  better  judg- 
ment, she  took  a  direction  exactly  the 
reverse  of  that  in  which  she  had  been 
proceeding.  She  Avas  moving  as  she 
thought  toward  home.  "If  I  folly 
right  along  the  ridge  o'  the  hill,"  she 
reasoned,  "  I'll  come  out  on  the  aidge  o' 
the  marsh,  an'  then  I'll  know  where  I  be 
- — am — I  mean.  I  wdsh  to  goodness  Ad'- 
line  hadn't  never  taught  school !  "  She 
closed  her  mouth  suddenly  on  the  last 
words  with  a  little  snap  of  the  jaws. 
The  telltale  outburst  of  irritable  anx- 
iety had  betrayed  too  much.  Keeping 
as  far  as  possible  on  high  ground  she 
walked  on  in  worried  silence  as  rapidly 
as  she  dared. 

The  whole  hushed  country  had  taken 
on  a  uniform  gray  almost  as  bewilder- 
ing in  its  indistinctness  as  the  shadows, 
and  the  treacherous  light  made  it  so 
necessary  that  she  should  fix  her  eyes 
on  the  Avay  before  her,  that  she  hardly 
noticed  the  faint  puft's  of  air  that  were 
blowing  in  mist  from  every  side.  Com- 
ing at  last  to  a  stone  wall  she  stopped 
to  look  about  her  before  she  climbed  it. 

"  Seems  to  me  it's  beginnin'  to 
thicken  considerable,"  she  said,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause,  looking  far  to  the 
left  into  a  deep  velvet  blackness  of 
space  that  was  spreading  by  impercep- 
tible degrees  tow^ard  the  nearer  gray. 
Suddenly  on  its  outer  edge  a  light 
flashed  and  was  gone.  "I'm  all  right," 
she  said,  and  there  was  great  relief  in 
her  tones.  "That's  the  Ipswich  light." 
She  waited  to  see  it  again,  but  it  did 
not  come  ;  only  the  black  pall  widened 
and  mounted. 


Facing  about  Mrs.  Hathaway  gradu- 
ally hastened  her  steps  until  her  usually 
deliberate  gait  had  quickened  almost 
to  a  run.  Behind  her  she  could  still 
see  the  colorless  outlines  of  the  hills, 
and  as  the  transjoarent  veils  of  moist- 
ure passed  between  them,  the  shadowy 
creatures  of  her  earh'  evening's  im- 
aginations stirred  sluggishly  in  their 
places,  and  a  soft  intermittent  bellow- 
ing sounded  from  among  them,  as  if 
the}^  wx^re  calling  to  each  other  in  some 
fearful,  inarticulate  language.  Mrs. 
Hathaway  ran  on.  "  I  always  said,  an'  I 
alwa^^s  believed,"  she  panted  to  herself, 
"  that  the  Devil  invented  fog-horns  ! " 

Suddenly  she  stopjDed :  the  ground 
fell  away  abruptly,  and  all  below  her 
w^as  a  wdiite  sea  of  fog.  "  That's  the 
marsh  now  ;  it's  luck}^  I  hurried  for  it's 
gettin'  so  thick  that  I  can't  find  my 
wa}^  Here's  the  wall,"  she  said.  "Now 
I  go  down  hill  a  piece,  an'  then  go  up 
a  piece,  an'  I  see  the  big  rock  below  the 
old  shingled  house.  Down  hill  a  piece, 
down  liill  a  piece "  She  kept  mur- 
muring it  mechanically  as  she  descend- 
ed. "  Seems  to  me  I  hadn't  ought  to 
be  facin'  the  moon  ag'in,"  she  muttered 
uneasily,  "  but  I  know  the  wall  goes 
here  to  the  left.  'T  must  be  later  'n  I 
thought.  It's  good  I  hurried.  Down 
hill  a  piece What  a  moon  !  " 

Great  curtains  of  dull  yellowish  fog 
were  opening  and  closing  in  the  sky  ; 
and  encircling  the  moon  was  a  pale  rain- 
bow halo  that  contracted  before  the  old 
woman's  straining  eyes  until  the  round 
disk  shoAved  a  sickly  green  and  then 
went  out.  She  stumbled  a  moment  in 
the  darkness,  but  finally  sank  to  the 
ground  on  a  flat  rock  near  the  Avail 
she  had  been  folloAA-ing.  "  I'm  beat !  " 
she  panted.  "  I've  jest  got  to  wait  till 
that  there  moon  comes  out  ag'in." 

The  air  was  soft  and  quiet,  and  the 
thick  damp,  Avarni  and  lifeless ;  but 
overhead  the  black  cloud-racks  Avcre 
sailing  as  if  driven  by  a  gale,  wdiile  the 
mist  -  curtains  gathered  and  AA^thdrew 
incessantly.  "  It'll  be  all  right  aaIicu 
she  comes  to  that  clear  spot,"  said  IMrs. 
Hathaway,  Avatching  the  moon. 

Leaning  back  she  closed  her  eyes, 
and  suddenly  a  lieaAy  sleep  overpoAvered 
her.  Sly  creatures  moA^ed  in  and  out 
among  the  Avet  bushes,  slipping  stealth- 
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ily  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  wall,  and 
skurryin^^:  away  with  a  rattle  of  small 
stones  as  the  moon  came  to  the  clear 
space  and  shone  down  on  the  stern  set 
face  of  the  sleeper.  The  moon  crossed 
to  a  fretted  rack  of  black  cloudlets,  and 
passin<j^  anionj^  them  tinted  all  their 
edo-es  with  pink.  The  heavy  mist  be- 
gan to  close  a.u^ain.  Something  brushed 
across  the  old  woman's  hand.  With  a 
choked  cry  she  rose  to  her  feet  and 
hurried  on. 

"  Up  a  piece,"  she  muttered,  "  and 
then  I  strike  the  road.  Up  a  piece  ! — 
My  good  God ! "  For  from  out  of 
the  mist  a  tall  plumed  figure  seemed  to 
start  upon  her,  and  wdiile  she  knew 
wliat  it  was,  even  in  the  act  of  telling 
herself  "'Twan't  nothin'  but  a  pesky 
little  evergreen  on  top  o'  a  big  rock," 
terror  overcame  her  and  she  ran  blind- 
ly. In  her  panic  the  lowing  monsters 
met  her  at  every  turn,  grinning  evilly, 
wry-necked,  glancing  over  a  hunched 
shoulder,  with  formless  lips  that  curved 
at  the  corners  in  smiles  of  sly  meaning. 

There  was  treachery  too  in  the  air, 
for  even  her  own  senses,  so  long  her 
slaves,  were  playing  her  false.  She 
rushed  from  rock  to  rock  in  a  terror  of 
terror,  until  with  a  siidden  gasp  her 
reason  seemed  to  return  to  her.  Far 
ahead  and  a  little  above  her  she  saw  a 
green  light  shining  like  an  evil  eye. 
It  seemed  to  come  from  windows  in 
the  front  of  a  house.  "  Up  a  piece,"' 
she  repeated.  "  There,  I  knew  it  !  Now 
it  won't  be  half  an  hour  till  I'm  home." 
She  began  to  approach  steadily,  straight- 
ening her  disordered  dress  and  men- 
tally rehearsing  the  little  speeches  with 
which  she  meant  to  excuse  her  lateness 
and  explain  her  condition.  There  was 
something  unfamiliar  in  the  spot,  how- 
ever, that  made  her  hesitate.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  low  hut  or  cabin,  and  the  light 
she  saw  came  from  a  small  pane  of 
glass  let  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
narrow  door.  Three  rough  stone  steps 
led  down  to.  the  threshold,  for  the 
house  was  sunken  below^  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  ground.  Mrs.  Hath- 
away stepped  down  one  step,  and  lean- 
ing her  arm  against  the  door-jamb  bent 
forward  and  looked  in.  The  room  was 
full  of  men — ten  or  twelve  of  them — 
lolling  around  a  rough  table,  smoking 


and  drhiking.      "  Why,  I  don't  know  a 

single  one  on  'em  ! "  she  said  to  herself 
in  amazement.  "  Land  o'  muzzey,  they 
do  beat  the  Dutch !  "  She  watched 
some  time  in  painful  indecision.  The 
strange  clothing  they  wore  imj)ressed 
her  as  something  unnatural.  Long 
thick  stockings,  breeches  to  the  knees, 
shoes  with  great  pewter  buckles,  waist- 
coats reaching  half  -  way  down  the 
thighs,  with  long  flaps  in  front,  and 
odd  felt  hats  bent  into  the  shape  of  a 
triangle.  "  Well,  if  they're  artists,"  Mrs. 
Hathaway  murmured,  "  they're  about 
the  artis'iest  I  ever  seen  !  Look  's  if 
thej^'d  come  out  o'  an  old  hist'ry.  Some- 
how I  don't  like  to  knock.  If  there  was 
a  woman  or  two  in  there !  "  Never- 
theless she  raised  her  knuckles  and 
struck  smartly  on  the  panel,  but  no 
sound  came.  She  might  as  well  have 
knocked  uj^on  a  stone.  For  a  moment 
she  was  puzzled  ;  then  a  startled  look 
came  over  her  face.  "  Nonsense,"  she 
said  aloud,  "  they're  as  real  as  I  be. 
Hallo,  in  there ! "  But  not  a  head 
turned.  Mrs.  Hathawa}'  shrank  back, 
though  she  still  ke^^t  her  hand  on  the 
post. 

Something  prompted  her  to  look 
over  her  shoulder.  In  the  mist  and 
gloom  long  shadowy  figures  seemed  to 
be  gathering  ;  one,  stooj^ing,  was  steal- 
ing in  on  the  right ;  to  the  left,  from 
around  the  corner,  a  dark  head  and 
shoulders  projected,  hazy  and  black 
with  the  shrouded  moon  behind.  They 
all  closed  in  silently  about  her  on  the 
steps,  and  one  slipping  below  her  put 
his  shoulders  to  the  door.  She  was  not 
frightened  now,  only  incredulous,  and 
yet  filled  with  an  astounding  conviction. 
''  Men  !  "  she  shouted.  "  Men  !  They 
are  coming  to  take  you.  It's  the  Press 
Gang !  Eouse  up !  "  But  her  voice 
came  back  into  her  face  as  from  a  dead 
wall.  "  Men  !  Men  !  "  she  screamed, 
pounding  on  the  glass  ;  her  hands  felt 
as  if  stung  by  a  thousand  nettles.  Sud- 
denly the  light  went  out. 

The  old  woman  stood  firm  in  the  nar- 
row doorway,  but  the  whole  shadowy 
company  passed  in  as  if  she  w^ere  but 
air !  She  heard  the  struggle,  the  hoarse 
breathing,  the  short  shouts,  and  then 
they  surged  out  again,  rushing  their 
prisoners   into    the    blackness    of    the 
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night — and  Mrs.  Hatliaway  still  blocked 
the  narrow  way ! 

"They  Avent  through  me,"  she  niur- 
nmred.  "It's  as  if  I  didn't  be — for 
them !  "  And  again  terror  took  hold  of 
her  and  swept  her  a  prisoner  with  the  rest. 

How  she  came  there  she  could  never 
say,  but  that  wild  run  ended  in  her 
finding  herself  on  the  dry  level  pLit- 
form  under  the  overhanging  jaw  of  the 
Whale — finding  herself,  her  burdens, 
and  her  cool  clear  mind  intact. 

"Well — I  saw  it,"  she  said,  conclu- 
sively, "an'  I  know  I  saw  it.  But  no- 
body else  will  ever  be  the  wiser,  an'  as 
for  me  I'm  not  goin'  to  be  any  the 
worse.  I'm  a-goin'  to  smooth  my  hair 
an'  go  to  rest ;  an'  I'm  a-goin'  to  sleep. 
If  there's  any  ghost  in  the  whole  affair 
it's  me,  myself ;  and  I  ain't  afraid  o' 
Dorcas  Hathaway  yit !  " 

She  untied  her  bonnet,  and  after  lay- 
ing it  in  a  crevice  far  under  the  rock, 
took  from  her  satchel  a  heavy  silk 
handkerchief  which  she  threw  over  her 
head  and  knotted  loosely  under  her 
chin.  This  done  she  rolled  a  small 
cape  into  a  pillow,  and  wrapped  herself 
closel}^  in  her  large  gray  shawl. 

The  moon  had  cleared  a  space  in  the 
clouds  and  shone  upon  the  broad  bed 
of  Avhite  tossing  mist  that  filled  the 
valley  below  her.  "It's  like  the  sea 
out  there,"  she  said,  calmly.  "I  wonder 
how  I  got  up.  It  seems  as  if  Joe  had 
taken  me  by  the  hand  an'  helped  me. 
I  guess  I'll  say  my  prayers."  A  look 
of  rigid  austerity  came  over  her  face. 
W^ith  wide  open  eyes,  bolt  upright,  she 
communed  with  her  far-off  God,  fram- 
ing her  thoughts  silently  in  language 
that  cost  her  an  effort. 

With  the  sigh  of  broken  tension  she 
came  back  to  her  every-day  modes  of 
expression.  "An'  now  I'm  a-goin'  to 
sleep,"  she  said,  "  an'  if  I  choose  to  think 
Joe  Trumbull  came  to  help  me  when  I 
sorely  needed  it,  who's  hurt?  It's  out 
o'  all  reason,  an'  'tain't  common  sense, 
but  there's  lots  o'  things  in  this  world — 
yis,  an'  in  'tother  world  too — that  ain't 
been  found  out  yit." 

She  stretched  herself  upon  the  level 
bed  of  rock,  and,  rolling  as  far  under 
the  overhanging  roof  as  she  could,  in  a 
few  moments  was  asleep. 


The  shadowy  monsters  of  the  mist- 
swept  fields  bellowed  to  each  other 
softly,  as  an  undercurrent  to  her  dream. 
Translucent  seas,  with  rosy  shores,  and 
fairy  green-crowned  hills  came  up  be- 
fore her,  while  the  living  glory  of  the 
after-glow  thrilled  through  her  heart 
like  a  draught  from  the  cup  of  youth. 

But  afar  in  the  distant  hollows  of  the 
hills  a  low  cry  began  that  caught  some 
waking  corner  of  her  drowsy  senses, 
and  she  stirred  uneasily.  It  gathered 
in  volume  imperceptibly ;  at  no  mo- 
ment did  the  sound  seem  stronger  than 
it  had  been  a  moment  before  ;  at  times 
it  was  lost,  and  the  old  woman's 
breathing  grew  more  profound,  but  the 
breeze  was  increasing,  and  bore  the 
sound  forward,  wailing  nearer. 

Mrs.  Hathaway  moved,  raised  her 
head  to  listen,  and  then  turning  on  her 
side  rested  her  elbow  on  the  rock  and 
supported  her  chin  in  her  hand.  The 
kerchief  tied  about  her  head  had 
pushed  forward  like  a  cowl ;  under  it 
her  eyes,  with  deep  hollows  of  fatigue, 
seemed  to  rule  over  the  rest  of  her  face. 
Motionless  and  intent  she  waited  in  the 
moonlight,  with  the  attitude  and  stern 
beauty  of  a  sibyl.  Nearer  the  sound 
came,  crying  clearly,  sobbing  and  groan- 
ing with  long-drawn  notes  of  anguish — 
the  plaint  of  hopeless  misery,  the  mis- 
ery that  neither  reasons  nor  struggles, 
that  only  suffers.  Closer  it  swept  along 
the  face  of  the  rock,  where  the  mist 
was  drifting  by  in  wreaths. 

Bending  over,  the  old  woman  looked 
down  upon  the  surging  billows  be- 
neath ;  out  of  them  rose  and  sank,  like 
rolling  flotsam  in  a  driving  stream, 
gaunt  women's  faces  with  dark  mad- 
dened eyes,  staining  eyes,  burning  in 
deep  sockets.  Tattered  raiment  floated 
in  dark  streamers  of  terrible  rags  ;  hol- 
low breasts  came  above  the  flow,  half- 
covered  in  the  skins  of  sheej),  and  long 
bare  arms  with  claw-like  hands  tossed 
despairingly  aloft  over  wild  dishevelled 
heads  lashed  by  elfin  locks  of  strong 
black  hair.  Wailing  they  passed  over 
the  marsh,  far  down  the  valley  in 
among  the  hills,  until  the  sound  of 
their  crying  grew  so  faint  that  even  in 
ceasing  it  seemed  to  go  on. 

And  the  sibyl  on   the  great  rock  lay 
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motionless,  wide-eyed  and  wakeful  for 
hours,  while;  i\w  moon  sank  and  tlie 
light  of  the  approaching  day  slowly  dif- 
fused through  the  sky  above  her. 

"I  have  seen  strange  things,"  she 
said  at  last,  "strange  things." 

She  dressed  carefully,  and  creeping 
along  the  ledge  of  the  face  of  the  rock 
nianiiged  to  let  herself  down  unhurt. 
Strong  and  erect  she  walked  over  the 
hills  to  the  place  w^here  she  had  hngered 
at  nioonrise  the  night  before.  Climb- 
ing the  bowlder  she  faced  the  east.  "I 
will  wait  for  God's  sun,"  she  said. 

Kosy  lights  began  to  play  through 
the  w^et  grasses.  Below  her  a  deep 
pasture  sloped  down  to  a  little  stream, 
and  up  again  to  a  distant  rock-strewn 
summit.  The  mist  had  all  blown  away 
except  here  and  there  a  curling  wreath 
delicately  colored  in  the  dawai.  As  the 
edge  of  the  sun  crept  above  the  ridge 
of  the  opposite  hill  she  became  aware 
of  tw^o  figures  descending  toward  the 
brook :  they  were  a  young  man  and  a 
girl,  the  latter  in  a  gown  of  faded  pink. 
"I  used  to  have  a  frock  like  that,  my- 
self," she  murmured. 


They  came  down  the  hill,  walking 
slowly.  At  the  stream  the  man  took 
the  girl's  hands  and  lightly  swung  her 
over.  '-'Joe  did  that  for  me,"  said 
the  old  woman.  "He  looks  like  Joe. 
Tiiey're  comin'  up.     It  in  Joe!  " 

She  watched  them  with  charmed 
eyes.  The  sun  overtook  them.  The 
girl  had  thrown  back  the  flapping  bon- 
net that  hung  from  her  neck  by  the 
strings,  and  the  level  light  gilded  the 
edges  of  her  dark  hair.  With  one  hand 
she  was  lifting  her  dress  daintily  from 
the  dew\  All  at  once  she  laid  the  other 
detainingly  on  her  companion's  arm. 
He  stopj)ed,  and  looked  dow^n  at  her 
inquiringly.  Putting  her  finger  upon 
the  middle  of  her  cheek,  she  turned 
toward  him,  delightful  and  imperious. 
The  man's  face  flashed  brilliantly  with 
tender  amusement ;  he  threw  his  arm 
about  her  waist  and  stooped  to  kiss 
her. 

With  a  little  cry  half  laughter  and 
half  tears  Mrs.  Hathaway  hid  her  face 
in  her  hands.  "I  loved  him,  I  loved 
him,  I  loved  him!"  she  sobbed.  "It's 
the  only  thing  that  lasts." 


THE   GLASS. 
By  M.  L.  van  Vorst. 

When  I  am  old  !  oh  Love,  who  w^ell  can  say 
Whether  within  a  year,  a  month,  a  day, 
Or  six  times  ten  years  that  dead  time  shall  come 
When  Hope  is  pale  and  wan  Desire  stands  dumb, 
And   Love,  though  living,  clasps  with  fingers  cold 

When  w^e  are  old. 


I  think,  perhaps,  that  Boundary's  dim  outline 
W^ill  not  be  crossed  by  these  swdft  steps  of  mine. 
But  while  Desire  is  warm,  and  Hope  still  thrills, 
I  shall  go  hence  and  look  from  unseen  hills 
On   mighty  scrolls  of  centuries  unrolled,    . 

I  still  not  old. 


To  Be  :  unpierced  by  Vision.     Break  the  Glass ! 
But  if  fourscore  and  ten  my  years  should   pass, 
Witness,  dear  e^^es  !  Mine,  looking  back,  shall  see, 
Towers  of  Strength,  and  Peaceful  Seas,  and  Thee, 
And  Love,  a  fragrant  cerement,  my  heart  shall  fold- 
When  I  am  old. 
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I. 


The  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety -three  Avill  long  be  re- 
membered as  the  year  of  storms.  In- 
land gales  rose  and  blew  furiously 
southward.  Cj^clones  rushed  out  of 
the  tropics  and  raged  northward.  Hur- 
ricanes plunged  through  the  Mexican 
Gulf  and  shook  the  southern  region. 
Tornadoes  crashed  along  the  Atlantic 
coast,  carrying  death  and  destruction 
with  them.  The  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant  fails  him  when  he  tries  to 
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recall  such  another  j^ear  of  storms. 
The  records  show  no  parallel  to  it. 
And  the  storms  themselves  have  wrought 
unprecedented  destruction  to  life  and 
property. 

A  storm  in  the  South  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  is  no  new  experience  to  the 
people  who  live  near  the  danger  line  of 
the  sea,  nor  even  to  the  people  who  live 
far  inland.  It  is  a  part  of  the  climate. 
It  belongs  to  expectation.  These  ele- 
mental disturbances  are  confined  to  no 
particular  area,  as  the  oldest  inhabitant 
will  tell  you.  Their  feeding-grounds 
are  in  the  troj)ical  seas — the  treacher- 
ous West  Indian  waters — but  when  they 
gather  strength  and  gain  bulk,  they  rush 
madty  forth,  describing  vast  circles,  or 
tearing  straight  ahead  until  they  ex- 
haust themselves.  They  sweep  along 
the  coasts,  or  go  raging  inland,  some- 
times in  the  shaj^e  of  a  whirling  cyclone, 
and  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  roaring 
hurricane.  And  the  effects  of  them  are 
felt  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions, 
even  when  they  fail  to  break  across  the 
coast-line  barriers  ;  for  the  inland  winds 
that  are  roguishly  playing  rock-a-bye 
baby  in  the  tree-tops  are  keen  for  a 
frolic,  and  no  sooner  do  they  feel  that 
preparations  for  one  are  going  forward 
in  the  tropics  than  they  hurry  to  join 
and  feed  the  monstrous  riot  of  the  ele- 
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ments.  And  so  wildly  do  tliey  rush  and 
tear  along  in  their  haste  to  become  part 
of  the  whirl  and  swirl  in  the  tropics, 
that  trees  and  houses  fall  before  them. 
This  sweep  of  the  inland  winds  to  the 
central  disturbance,  or  to  the  mad  vac- 
uum behind  it,  is  usually  described  as 
a  storm,  but  the  frolicsome  gales  that 
form  it  are  merely  feeders  of  the  real 
storm. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  last 
August,  a  heavy  gale  arose  in  Atlan- 
ta, coming  out  of  the  northwest.  It 
increased  steadily  until  its  velocity 
reached  fifty  miles  an  hour.  With  less 
steadiness  this  gale  would  have  been 
dangerous  to  life  and  property,  but  it 
rose  slowly,  maintained  its  greatest  ve- 
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locity  for  some  hours,  and  then  gradual- 
ly subsided.  The  heel  of  the  weather- 
vane,  veering  slowly  from  the  southeast 
to  the  east,  pointed  in  the  direction  of 
the  great  disturbance,  central  in  the 
Bahamas,  and  heading  for  the  Atlantic 
coast.  The  gale  that  passed  over  At- 
lanta was  rushing  to  that  centre  and 
feeding  the  tremendous  hurricane  that 
swept  up  the  South  Atlantic  coast  dur- 
ing the  night  and  fell  upon  the  Sea 
Islands. 


II. 


A  YEAR  of  storms  !  The  August  hur- 
ricane— the  October  tornado  that  fol- 
lowed in  the  hurricane's  track — the  Oc- 
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tober  cyclone  that  swept  down  upon  tlic 
Gulf  coast !  It  is  a  record  full  of  tlie 
horror  of  death  and  devastation  ! 

Of  the  Gulf  cyclone  not  niucli  need 


tlic  boats  and  the  lu<:(f(ers,  stripped  the 
land  l)are,  and  so  disappeared.  That 
is  the  whole  story  shorn  of  its  ghastly 
particulars.     Scarcely  a  bush  or  a  tree 
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be  said.  It  may  be  disposed  of  as  it 
disposed  of  its  hundreds  of  victims, 
briefly.  It  was  the  intention  of  this  in- 
vestigating expedition  to  treat  of  the 
great  Gulf  whirlwind  at  some  length — 
to  unravel  som.e  of  the  storm  -  twdsted 
details — but  little  was  left  to  treat  of. 
The  record  of  the  cyclone  is  as  brief 
as  it  is  awful.  It  swept  down  upon 
the  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  coasts 
and  the  island  homes  of  the  fishermen, 
w^iped   out    the   population,   swallowed 


was  left  for  charity  to  hang  her  gray 
hood  upon,  and  it  is  said  of  those  who 
w^ere  swift  to  carry  succor  there,  that 
they  wandered  about  aimlessly  in  the 
waste  places,  finding  only  a  few  lonely 
and  heart-broken  young  men  to  call 
upon  them  for  aid.  The  Chandeliers, 
Cheniere  Caminada,  and  Grand  Island 
were  struck  with  the  force  and  fury  of 
a  Titanic  explosion,  and  when  all  was 
over  the  few  cripples  that  crawled  from 
the    dire   wreck,    and    the    fewer   who 
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had  saved   themselves   in  rafts 
or  by  cHnging  to  trees,  were  not 
able  to  bury  the  dead  that  lay 
in  ghastly  and  festering  heaps 
around  them.     That  is  the  brief 
record  of  the  storm.    Even  now, 
those  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  measure   its    results, 
say  that  in  that  region  there  has 
never  been   anything  compara- 
ble to  this  awful  calamity  since 
the    country    was    settled.     It 
stands  unparalleled  in  its  com- 
pleteness.    In  the  track  of  the  cyclone 
everything  was  wrecked.     Nearly  two 
thousand   people  were   killed   and  five 
million  dollars  worth  of  j)roperty  blown 
as  it  were  from  the  face  of  the  earth.    A 
similar  disaster  on  the  Gulf  coast — the 
one  that  gave  Mr.  Lafcadio  Hearn  the 
basis  of  his  beautiful  sketch  of  "Lost 
Island  " — caused  the  death  of  286  per- 
sons, and  six  j^ears  ago  220  lives  were 
lost  in  the  storm  that  struck  Johnston's 
Bayou.     But  in  the  October  storm  that 
fell  on  the  coast  and  islands  of  the  re- 
gion  that   lies   between  Lake    Borgne 
and  the  Gulf,  1,972  lives  were  lost. 
One   peculiarity   of   this   storm   was 
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that  the  aged,  the  very  young,  and  the 
infirm  were  all  killed.  The  survivors 
were  young  men  in  the  vigor  of  man- 
hood. Very  few  were  seriously  wound- 
ed, and  hundreds  were  found  without 
a  bruise  on  their  bodies.  They  were 
killed  by  the  sheer  pressure  and  fury  of 
the  wind.  In  the  settlements  where 
the  storm  was  worst,  not  a  single  child 
survived,  and  very  few  women.  At 
Cheniere  Caminacla,  opposite  Grand 
Island,  822  people  perished.  Of  these 
496  were  children.  From  this  one  set- 
tlement 240  fishermen  were  lost  at  sea 
in  their  boats — more  than  one  thou- 
sand dead  out  of  a  community  of  1,640' 
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souls.  There  were  310  houses  in  the 
settlement,  and  3  were  left  standing'. 
At  the  Chandeliers,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  storm — where  200  fishermen  dwelt 
— not  a  soul  escaped. 

The  dead  were  buried  in  trenches, 
where  they  were  buried  at  all.  In  many 
instances,  the  3'oung  men  who  survived 
the  shock  of  the  storm  were  comj)elled 
to  bury  the  rest  of  their  families.     The 


Fortunately  for  the  survivors,  they 
w^ere  in  reach  of  immediate  aid.  They 
lived  near  New  Orleans,  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  charital)le  communities  in 
the  country,  a  community  in  which  the 
organization  of  benevolence  has  reached 
the  hi*^hest  2)(>ii^t  of  efficiency.  Relief 
was  instantly  forthcoming  ;  there  was 
not  a  moment's  delay.  Before  the  vio- 
lence of  the  sea  had  subsided  the  work 
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wind  blew  at  the  rate  of  125  miles  an 
hour,  and  those  w^ho  were  exposed  to 
its  fury  needed  to  be  robust  indeed  to 
survive.  Many  died  from  the  peculiar 
nervous  collapse  that  is  the  most  vivid 
experience  of  those  who  are  caught  in 
a  cyclone.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
schooners  and  barges  and  265  luggers 
were  sunk. 


of  charity  had  begun,  and  it  was  for- 
warded by  the  enterprise  of  the  news- 
papers— the  Picayune  and  the  Times 
Democrat — which  sent  relief  boats  to  the 
suffering  survivors.  Belief  w^as  as  com- 
plete as  it  was  prompt.     The  fishermen 
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are  a  hardy  race  that  do  not  depend  on 
agriculture,  and  all  they  asked  was  a 
few  days'  grace  to  enable  them  to  set 
their  tackle  together. 


III. 

And  so,  hearkening  to  the  clamors  in 
behalf  of  the  distressed,  and  following 
the  tide  of  relief  that  was  beginning 
to  flow  tardily  in,  inyestigation  turned 
its  attention  to  the  Sea  Islands  on  the 
South  Atlantic  coast ;  and  it  found 
there,  after  painstaking  exploration,  a 
situation  that  has  probably  neyer  had  a 
counterpart  at  any  previous  time  or  in 
any  other  region  on  this  continent.  But, 
to  be  appreciated  it  must  be  described, 
286 


and  to  be  described  it  must  be  ap- 
proached as  the  Sea  Islands  themselyes 
are  approached,  by  sinuous  channels 
that  turn  upon  themselves  and  wind  in 
and  out,  and  lead  in  unexpected  direc- 
tions. The  facts  of  the  situation  do  not 
lie  upon  the  surface. 

The  details  that  stand  out  most 
sharply,  and  that  form  the  basis  of  the 
fragmentary  information  current  along 
the  coast  and  among  the  Sea  Islands,  are 
the  extraordinary  freaks  of  wdnd  and 
wave.  All  are  curious,  and  some  are 
even  humorous.  It  seems  to  be  a  re- 
lief to  those  who  are  asked  to  tell  about 
the  storm,  to  turn  from  the  horrible 
story  of  death,  and  wreck,  and  devasta- 
tion, and  recall  some  of  the  queer  inci- 
dents  of   that  dismal   night.     All   the 
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reports  of  the  great  storm  are  of  a 
fragmentary  character — almost  as  com- 
monplace as  taking  a  census,  or  as  a 
sum  in  subtraction.  This  report  will 
not  be  an  exception.  In  order  to  pre- 
sent the  situation ,  it  will  have  to  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  that  situa 
tion.  It  will  have  to  jump  from  one  fact 
to  another,  and  return  along  a  devious 
way,  and  take  up  the  thread  of  such  a 
narrative  as  can  be  woven  out  of  the 
tremendous  jumble  left  by  the  storm. 

But  it  should  be  said  here,  that  the 
ScRiBNER  expedition  had  every  means  of 
getting  at  the  true  condition  of  affairs 
on  the  islands.  It  had  advantages  for 
investigation  that  were  not  of  the  ordi- 
nary. Tug-boats  and  steam-launches 
were  placed  at  its  disposal,  and  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  current  events,  seemed  to 
combine  to  forward  its  purpose. 


IV. 


A  GLANCE  at  a  map  of  the  Gulf  coast 
will  show  that  the  Chandeliers,  curving 
outward,  present  a  sort  of  barrier  be- 
tween the  Gulf  and  Lake  Borgne.  The 
fishermen  on  the  Chandeliers  perished — 
there  were  two  hundred  perched  on  that 
lonely  and  insecure  foothold — but  it  is 
natural  to  presume  that  the  reef,  owing 
to  its  position  and  formation,  had  some 
influence  in  mitigating  the  force  of  the 
inflowing  tide.  There  was  no  such  bar- 
rier between  the  August  storm  and  the 
Sea  Islands  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast. 
These  islands  lie  open  to  the  sea,  and 
the  wind  struck  the  richest  and  most 
thickly  populated  with  full  force  and 
fury.  The  islands  that  suffered  most 
lie  between  Port  Royal  and  Charleston, 
and  it  is  on  these  that  the  eye  of  the 
public  has  been  turned  since  the  first 
intimations  of  the  results  of  the  August 
storm. 

The  formation — the  contour — of  the 
Sea  Islands  is  peculiar.  The  sea  has 
crept  in  between  them  and  the  mainland 
in  the  most  wonderful  way — sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  river  that  is  called 
a  creek,  or  in  the  shape  of  a  sound  that 
is  called  a  river  ;  sometimes  only  a  wide 
and  level  marsh  intervenes  through 
which  are  sinuous  water-ways,  known 
only  to  the  native  boatmen.  What  the 
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Sketch-map  of  the  Sea  Islands  and  Coast  from  Charleston 
to  Savannah. 

lapping  tide  takes  away  from  one  shore 
it  gives  to  another,,  so  that  the  islands 
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bear   about  the   same  relation  toward 
each  other  from  age  to  age. 

At  the  ancient  town  of  Beaufort,  one 
is  nearer  to  the  group  of  islands  de- 
vastated by  the  storm  than  at  any  other 
point.  The  autumn  days  pass  pleas- 
antly at  this  old  place.  The  midday 
sun  throws  the  shadows  far  northward, 
but  there  is  no  sign  of  winter.  The 
summer  foliage  is  still  fresh  and  green, 
and  June  seems  to  have  taken  the  place 
of  November.  But  the  lonely  and  far- 
reaching  marshes,  with  their  rank  and 
waving  sedge,  yellow  as  if  waiting  for 
the  sickle,  give  a  sombre  touch  to  the 
scene  that  doesb  not  belong  to  spring, 
nor  yet  to  summer.  And  the  long  gray 
moss,  streaming  from  the  trees  like 
ghostly  signals  long  hung  out  for  suc- 
cor unavailing,  is  another  element  that 
subdues  the  mind  and  imparts  a  sense 
of  solemnity.  The  birds  may  sing  nev- 
er so  blithely,  the  flowers  bloom  never 
so  gayly,  and  the  sun  shine  never  so 
brightly,  but  they  are  all  overshadowed 
by  the  brown  marshes,  and  by  the  gray 
beards  of  these  immemorial  oaks. 

All  day  long,  the  negroes  go  by  in 
their  queer  little  two -wheeled  carts, 
each  drawn  by  a  diminutive  steer  or  a 
more  diminutive  donkey.  All  day  long 
the  negro  pedestrians  tramp  back  and 
forth.  All  day  long  the  negro  boatmen 
shoot  out  from,  or  disappear  in,  the  tall 
marsh  grass.  There  is  not  much  noise 
of  vehicles;  the  sand  prevents  that. 
There  is  not  much  noise  from  the  pass- 
ers-by or  from  the  boats  that  flit  in  and 
out  the  marsh  grass.  There  is  no  loud 
laughter  on  the  streets  ;  there  are  no 
melodious  songs  wafted  back  from  the 
water. 

The  streets  swarm  with  negroes,  on 
the  sidewalks,  in  the  middle  way,  and 
on  the  corners.  At  the  headquarters 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  which  has  in 
hand  the  work  of  relief,  they  are  hud- 
dled together  until  they  block  the  way. 
And  yet  there  is  no  loud  talking,  no 
loud  laughter,  no  singing.  The  mind 
resents  this  as  unnatural.  Where  there 
are  negroes  there  ought  to  be  noise, 
surely  there  ought  to  be  laughter  and 
song.  What  is  the  trouble  ?  You  look 
into  these  black  faces  and  see  it  is  not 
suUenness.  You  note  these  quick 
smiles  and  discover  that  it  is  not  de- 


pression. If  the  puzzle  brings  a  frown 
to  your  face,  as  it  did  to  mine,  an  old 
Auntie  will  look  at  you  steadily  until 
she  catches  your  eye,  and  then,  drop- 
ping a  courtesy,  will  exclaim  : 

"  You  look  worry,  suh  !  "  And  then, 
when  you  turn  to  her  for  an  explanation, 
"  I  bin  worry  myse'f,  suh.    Many  time." 

Whereupon  you  will  be  no  longer 
puzzled,  for  here  is  a  type  of  negro  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  upland  regions 
— a  type  that  knows  how  to  be  good- 
humored  without  being  boisterous,  and 
that  has  the  rare  gift  of  patience.  Com- 
ing or  going,  men,  women,  and  children 
will  pause  to  salute  you,  and  their  cour- 
tesy is  neither  familiar  nor  affected. 
Their  pensiveness  fits  in  with  the  sombre 
marshes  and  the  gray  moss  that  swings 
solemnly  from  the  trees. 

"  It  is  a  great  pity,"  says  the  oldest 
inhabitant,  waving  his  shining  cane  in 
the  air,  "that  you  could  not  have  come 
here  before  the  storm  struck  this  grove. 
You  see  how  the  trees  are  stripped  and 
twisted." 

At  last  your  companion  has  hit  upon 
the  matter  that  is  uppermost  in  your 
mind,  and  so,  gently — very  gently  and 
cautiously,  for  fear  of  a  relapse — you  lead 
the  genial  old  gentleman  to  forget  about 
the  antiquity  of  the  old  fort  and  the 
practical  utility  of  Port  Eoyal  harbor — 
"  the  most  magnificent  that  the  flag  can 
claim,  sir — "  and  tell  you  some  of  the 
experiences  of  the  August  tornado  ;  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  horror  and 
confusion  of  that  vast  elemental  disturb- 
ance ;  and  to  present  to  your  mind  a 
clear  outline  of  results. 

But  this  seems  to  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant is  more  to  be  depended  on  in  the 
recital  of  events  that  have  become  mat- 
ters of  tradition.  He  gives  you  details 
that  bear  no  definite  relation  to  the  large 
results.  The  storm  blasted  hundreds 
of  landmarks  that  were  a  part  of  his 
daily  associations.  Curious  incidents 
occur  to  his  mind.  A  lad  clinging  to  an 
overturned  dredge  for  thirty-six  hours, 
finally  gave  up  all  hope  and  sank  back 
into  the  water.  The  tide  brought  him 
twenty  miles  to  Beaufort  and  landed  him 
in  a  pile  of  driftwood  near  his  mother's 
door,  where  he  was  found  and,  strange 
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to  say,  restored  to  life.  Immense  light- 
ers employed  in  the  phosphate  business 
were  lifted  out  of  the  water  and  driven 
far  on  shore.  The  barometer  on  the  tug 
Weymouth  dropped  to  27.60  and  stood 
there  quivering  like  the  hammer  of  an 
alarm-clock.  Yes  !  and  a  great  many 
negroes  were  drowned — hundreds  of 
them,  poor  things  ! 

The  impression  left  seems  to  be  as 
vague  and  as  shapeless  as  the  tempest 
was.  Nevertheless,  the  more  active  and 
alert  representatives  of  the  younger 
generation  have  no  advantage  over  the 
oldest  inhabitant  in  the  matter  of  def- 
inite information.  Nor  have  the  news- 
paper correspondents,  nor  has  any  liv- 
ing soul,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover.  There  are  those  who  know 
what  was  and  who  know  what  is ;  but 
between  what  was  and  what  is  lies  the 
awful  cataclysm  of  the  storm.  The 
curtains  of  the  night  flapped  over  it ; 
the  cavernous  clouds  enveloped  it  ;  the 
raging  tempest  drowned  it  ;  the  thun- 
dering tide  covered  it.  The  leaf  from 
the  tree,  the  ship  from  the  sea,  and  man 
that  was  set  to  rule  over  all,  became 
companion  atoms,  and  all  were  caught 
by  the  storm  and  hurled  into  chaos.  And 
when  the  morning  dawned,  and  the  tide 
fell,  and  the  sun  shone  serenely  over  the 
scene  of  wreck  and  devastation,  there 
was  none  left  to  tell  the  definite  story 
of  the  hurricane  on  the  Sea  Islands. 
There  is  none  to  tell  it  to-day. 

V. 

The  oldest  inhabitant  is  able  to  re- 
member some  very  severe  storms,  but 
not  such  another  year  of  storms.  He 
is  able  to  measure  the  intervals  that 
have  elapsed  between  these  disturb- 
ances, and  from  this  measurement  he 
has  constructed  the  comfortable  theory 
that  after  every  severe  storm  there 
must  be  a  peaceful  interlude  of  ten  or 
fifteen  years.  But  to-day,  as  he  stands 
in  the  bright  sunshine,  the  solemn  mys- 
tery of  the  marshes  stretching  away 
before  him  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
he  shakes  his  head  sadly,  and  digs  his 
cane  feebly  into  the  sand.  His  theory 
has  been  blown  northeastward  into  the 
sea,  and  it  is  no  wonder  he  sighs  as  he 
walks  by  your  side  and  points  to  signs 


of  the  storm's  devastation  that  might 
otherwise  escape  the  eye  of  a  stranger. 
A  house  was  here  or  a  cabin.  Near  by 
a  shoal  of  dead  bodies  had  been  seen 
drifting  along,  or  were  washed  ashore. 
Here  was  where  a  magnificent  dock  and 
warehouse  stood,  but  there  is  nothing 
now  to  mark  its  site  except  a  few  scat- 
tered piles  which,  at  low  tide,  are  im- 
portant only  as  showing  the  architect- 
ural ability  of  the  teredo,  the  insect 
that  eats  them  away.  But  the  oldest 
inhabitant  has  no  appreciation  of  the 
ability  of  the  teredo.  He  lifts  his 
shaggy  brows  when  you  ask  about  it, 
and  dismisses  the  wonderful  little  work- 
er in  wood  with  a  wave  of  the  hand. 

All  around,  and  for  miles  and  miles, 
farther  than  the  e^^e  can  reach,  as  far 
as  a  shore  bird  can  fly,  the  results  of  the 
storm  lie  scattered.  Here  a  house  has 
staggered  upon  its  end,  there  a  boat  has 
been  flung  into  the  arms  of  a  live  oak, 
and  yonder  a  phosphate  dredge,  weigh- 
ing hundreds  of  tons,  has  been  lifted 
from  the  water  and  turned  completely 
over  ;  here  a  magnificent  grove  of  live 
oaks  has  been  uprooted  ;  there  a  broad- 
beamed  lighter  has  been  lifted  across 
the  marshes  ;  and  yonder  hundreds  of 
tons  of  marsh  sedge  have  been  spread 
over  arable  land. 

The  old  man  casts  his  eyes  seaward 
across  the  long  stretch  of  marshes  that 
lead  to  the  inland  shore  of  St.  Helena. 
A  small  column  of  smoke  stands  out 
against  the  sky,  and  seems  to  be  fixed 
there.  "  The  poor  things  !  "  he  sighs. 
"They  are  trying  to  burn  the  marsh 
sedge  off  their  potato  patches." 

Then  he  grows  reminiscent.  He  has 
heard  his  father  tell  of  the  great  storm 
of  1804,  which  began  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th  of  September  and  raged 
until  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Hundreds 
of  negroes  in  the  islands  were  drowned. 
Eighteen  vessels  were  destroyed  in  the 
harbor  of  Savannah,  and  several  large 
boats  were  wrecked.  The  devastation 
on  the  Sea  Islands  and  all  along  the 
South  Atlantic  coast  was  terrible,  but 
the  story  of  the  storm  lost  something 
of  its  horror  because  there  were  no 
lines  of  communication  by  which  the 
details  could  be  gathered.  They  be- 
came known  little  by  little,  and  so  lost 
something  of  their  force  and  effect. 
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In  1830  fi  Htorm  cuiTed  in  from  the 
sea,  striking  the  coast  above  Cape  Hat- 
teras  and  doing  great  damage  to  ship- 
ping. On  Sejitember  10,  1854,  a  storm 
of  great  violence  passed  over  Savannah 
and  the  Sea  Islands,  devastating  the 
whole  coast  region.  The  yellow  fever 
was  raging  in  Savannah  at  the  time, 
and  the  storm  was  accompanied  by  a 
tidal  wave  that  carried  destruction  with 
it  and  left  pestilence  in  its  wake. 

In  1873,  a  violent  storm  passed  be- 
tween Cape  Hatteras  and  the  Bermudas, 
striking  the  northern  coast  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Nova  Scotia  and  seriously 
crippling  the  fishing  industries  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Twelve 
hundred  and  twenty-three  vessels  were 
lost  in  this  storm.  In  1881  a  storm 
passed  over  the  Sea  Island  region  and 
northwestward  into  Minnesota,  pur- 
suing a  very  unusual  course.  A  tidal 
wave  accompanied  the  storm,  and  more 
than  four  hundred  persons  lost  their 
lives. 

On  these  dates,  the  oldest  inhabitant 
had  formulated  his  storm -period  theory. 
Every  tenth  year  he  expected  a  storm. 
If  it  failed  then  it  was  sure  to  come  on 
the  twentieth  year.  And  the  theory 
has  had  full  confirmation  in  experience 
until  1893,  when  the  storm  period  was 
reduced  to  a  few  brief  weeks.  There  is 
nothing  for  the  oldest  inhabitant  to  do 
but  to  shake  his  head  sadly,  as  much  as 
to  say  the  times  are  out  of  joint,  and 
tell  you  of  the  more  eccentric  features 
of  the  storm  that  is  newest  in  his  expe- 
rience, the  storm  that  has 
caused  more  suffering 
and  loss  of  life  than  any 
that  has  preceded  it. 


VI. 

The  August  hurricane 
was  not  unexpected.  In 
fact  it  had  been  heralded, 
and  for  at  least  three  days 
before  it  made  its  appear- 
ance warnings  had  been 
given.    The  Weather  Bu- 


of  St.  Thomas.  Next  day  the  bulletins 
stated  that  the  disturbance  near  St. 
Thomas  had  moved  slowly  westward. 
The  day  after  came  the  announcement 
that  the  West  Indian  storm,  after  mov- 
ing to  the  west  and  then  to  the  south, 
had  turned  and  was  heading  directly 
for  the  South  Atlantic  coast. 

How  aptly  these  announcements 
would  fit  the  mad  antics  of  some  wild 
and  terrible  monster  !  It  is  found  roar- 
ing and  wallowing  in  its  tropical  past- 
ure. It  runs  westward,  and  then  south- 
ward, feeding  and  gathering  strength  as 
it  goes.  Then  turning  about,  it  rushes 
furiously  northwestward,  carrying  ter- 
ror before  it,  and  leaving  death  and  de- 
struction in  its  path.  One  of  its  wings 
touched  Brunswick,  a  city  already 
stricken  with  the  yellow  jDlague,  but  the 
touch  w^as  light.  Savannah  was  more 
directly  in  the  path  of  the  storm,  and 
the  Sea  Islands,  that  lie  between  that 
city  and  Charleston,  were  exposed  to 
the  full  fury  of  the  tempest.  And  the 
winds  fell  upon  them  as  if  trying  to 
tear  the  earth  asunder,  and  the  rains 
beat  upon  them  as  if  to  wash  them  away, 
and  the  tide  rose  and  swept  over  them 
twelve  feet  above  high- water  mark.  Pit- 
iable as  the  story  is,  it  may  be  con- 
densed into  a  few  w^ords :  near  three 
thousand  people  drowned,  between 
twenty  and  thirty  thousand  human  be- 
ings without  means  of  subsistence,  their 
homes  destroyed,  their  little  crops  ru- 
ined, and  their  boats  blown  away. 

The  tangled  thunders  of  chaos  shook 


reau,  sensitive  to  such  disturbances,  had  the  foundation  of  things.  The  bellow- 
found  it  in  West  Indian  waters,  and  so  ing  waters  of  the  sea  leapt  up  and  min- 
the  announcement  went  forth  that  a  gled  with  the  shrieking  spirits  of  the  air. 
storm  was  forming  in  the  neighborhood  Out   of   the   seething   depths   disaster 
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sprung,  and  out  of  the  roaring  heavens 
calamity  fell.  No  just  and  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  loss  of  life  on  these  isl- 
ands has  been  made.  The  adjacent 
coast  was  prompt  to  tell  of  its  losses 
over  the  long  tongue  of  the  telegraph. 
Its  dead  were  known  and  identified.  Its 
searching-parties  found  them  out.  Its 
tugs  and  launches  brought  them  ashore. 

But  the  Sea  Islands  were  dumb,  and 
tlie}^  are  dumb  to  this  day.  When  the 
tide  was  friendly,  it  carried  their  dead 
ashore,  or  lodged  them  in  the  rank 
marsh  sedge,  but  when  the  tide  was 
careless  it  drifted  the  bodies  seaward. 
In  one  little  corner  of  St.  Helena,  the 
coroner  inspected  eighty  bodies  that  had 
been  thrown  ashore,  and  then  went  on 
about  his  business.  Some  were  known, 
but  a  great  many  were  not  identified  and 
never  will  be.  All  about  the  channels 
and  through  the  boatways  in  the  wav- 
ing marsh-grass,  the  bodies  of  the  un- 
known drifted,  and  some  floated  miles 
away.  Some  had  their  clothes  torn 
from  them,  mute  witnesses  of  the  fury 
of  the  tornado.  All  this  is  to  be  heard 
away  from  the  islands.  The  islands 
themselves  have  not  spoken,  and  they 
will  not  speak.  Gentle,  patient,  smil- 
ing, and  good-humored,  the  negroes 
have  no  complaints  to  make.  They  dis- 
cuss the  storm  among  themselves,  but 
not  in  a  way  to  impart  much  informa- 
tion to  a  white  listener.  They  speak  in 
monosyllables.  They  strip  phrases  to 
the  bone  and  get  to  the  core  of  words. 
Their  shyness  is  pathetic,  and  their 
smiling  patience  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
perpetual  apjDeal  to  those  who  come  in 
contact  with  them. 

"  Were  many  lives  lost  around  here  ?  " 
an  old  man  was  asked.  He  stood  with 
his  hands  folded  in  front  of  him  and 
his  eyes  seeking  the  ground.  If  he  had 
held  his  faded  and  flabby  hat  in  his 
hands  his  attitude  would  have  been  that 
of  the  peasant  in  Millet's  picture  of  the 
Angelus.  He  stood  stock-still,  his  bare 
feet  placed  close  together. 

"  He  gone  deaf,  suh,"  said  a  woman 
standing  near. 

She  touched  him  gently  on  the  arm, 
and  instantly  he  was  alert.  The  ques- 
tion was  repeated. 

"  AVere  many  lives  lost  around  here  ?  " 

"  Oh,    yes,    suh  ;    'bunnunce  !  "     His 


voice  sounded  as  if  it  came  from  far 
away. 

"  How  many  ?  " 

"  One,  two,  free — "  he  held  up  the 
fingers  of  one  thin  hand.  "  Mebby  se'm. 
Mebby  I'em.  Enty?"  He  turned  to 
the  woman  to  confirm  his  figures,  but 
she  merely  smiled.  "We  no  count 
dem,"  he  went  on,  shaking  his  head  and 
shutting  his  eyes.     "  Dee  gone  !  " 

Then  the  old  man  relapsed  into  his 
former  attitude.  His  eyes  sought  the 
ground,  his  hands  clasped  in  front  of 
him,  his  bare  feet  close  together. 

The  woman  who  had  spoken  for  him 
formed  part  of  a  little  group  standing 
near.  She  was  rubbing  the  head  of  a 
four-year-old  pickaninny. 

"  How  many  children  have  you  ? " 
she  was  asked. 

"  T'ree,  suh.     Two  boy  ;  one  lil'  gal." 

"  Were  any  of  them  drowned  ?  " 

"  How  dee  gwan  drown,  suh  ? "  she 
answered,  laughing.  The  intonation  of 
her  voice  was  indescribable.  "  I  up'd 
de  tree,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  with  a 
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gesture  that  explained  how  she  saved 
them.  "Dee  choke  —  dee  strankle  —  I 
up'd  de  tree  !  "  The  woman  turned  and 
pointed  to  another  woman  who  was 
standing  apart  by  the  water's  edge,  look- 
ing out  over  the  lonely  marshes.  "  She 
h)s'  dcm  chillun,  suh.    She  have  trouble." 

And  so  it  turned  out.  This  woman, 
standing  apart,  as  lonely  as  the  never- 
ending  marshes,  had  lost  three  children. 
She  had  five.  In  the  fury  and  confusion 
of  the  storm,  she  had  managed  to  get 
them  all  in  a  tree.  The  foundations  of 
this  place  of  refuge  were  sapped,  and 
the  tree  gave  way  before  the  gale, 
plunging  the  woman  and  her  children 
into  the  whirling  flood.  Three  were 
swept  from  under  her  hands  out  into 
the  marsh,  into  the  estuary,  and  so  into 
the  sea.  They  were  never  seen  any 
more.  She  had  nothing  to  add  to  this 
story  as  brief  as  it  is  tragic.  One  mo- 
ment she  had  five  children  clinging  to 
her,  in  another  moment  there  were  only 
two.  The  angry  winds  and  the  hungry 
waters  had  torn  them  from  her  and 
swept  them  out  of  hearing  before  they 
could  utter  a  cry.  But  what  this  wom- 
an said  did  not  run  in  the  direction  of 
grief.  "I  glad  to  God  I  got  two  lil' 
one  lef '."  After  all,  the  woman  had 
reason  to  be  glad.  Pathetic  as  her  own 
story  was,  it  was  not  as  touching  as  an- 
other that  she  told  of  a  neighboring 
family.  She  showed  where  the  house 
had  stood,  but  there  was  nothing  to 
mark  its  site,  save  a  blackened  stone 
that  had  lain  in  the  fireplace.  Every 
other  vestige  of  the  cabin,  and  of  the 
other  cabins  that  had  clustered  near, 
was  swept  away. 

"  T'irteen  in  de  house,  suh,"  the  wom- 
an said,  "  I  call  dem  w'en  I  run.  I  call 
dem  an'  run.  If  dee  make  answer,  I  no 
yeddy  dem.     Dee  gone  !  " 

An  entire  family  swept  away,  and 
their  friends  and  neighbors  too  busy 
with  their  own  troubles  to  grieve  after 
them,  unless,  indeed,  a  keen  ear  might 
catch  a  note  of  sorrow  in  the  plaintive 
voice  that  told  the  story. 

VII. 

But  this  is  not  even  the  beginning. 
It  hardly  gives  an  intimation  of  the 
worst.     The  great  trouble  about  these 


islands  is  the  lack  of  communication. 
On  the  30th  of  August,  two  days  after 
the  storm,  not  a  word  had  come  from 
the  Sea  Islands,  and  it  was  only  through 
the  adventurous  energy  of  a  newspaper 
reporter  from  Atlanta,  that  the  public 
knew  of  the  condition  of  Beaufort  and 
Port  Royal  on  that  day.  On  the  first 
of  September,  four  days  after  the  storm, 
there  were  vague  hints  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  islands.  Beaufort  and  Port 
Royal,  while  engaged  in  rescuing  their 
own  dead  from  the  tide,  found  the  bod- 
ies of  strangers  among  the  rest.  Two 
of  these  were  identified  as  negroes  liv- 
ing on  the  farther  side  of  Ladies'  Isl- 
and, and  another  was  thought  to  be 
the  body  of  a  woman  from  Coosaw.  Still 
there  was  no  definite  information. 

But  on  September  2d,  Charleston 
heard  a  part  of  the  dismal  story,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  people  of  Beaufort  and 
Port  Royal  awoke  to  the  fact  that,  severe 
as  their  own  trouble  was,  the  trouble 
on  the  Sea  Islands  was  greater.  A  de- 
mand for  instant  relief  came  from  these 
settlements,  and  the  demand  was  the 
more  imperative  because  of  its  plain tive- 
ness.  It  was  the  more  urgent  because 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  whites  of  the 
exposed  situation  of  the  islands  that 
faced  the  open  sea.  Prompt  measures 
were  taken,  but,  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  they  could  bear  no  proportion- 
ate relation  to  the  demand  that  was  made 
on  the  zeal,  energy,  and  benevolence  of 
those  who,  before  slavery  was  abolished, 
held  themselves  responsible  for  the  safe- 
ty and  well-being  of  the  negroes  on  the 
islands,  and  who,  in  some  sort,  still  feel 
the  pressure  of  the  old  habit  of  respon- 
sibility. 

Relief  would  have  been  inadequate  if 
it  had  been  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
the  adjacent  communities  could  afford. 
It  would  have  been  tardy  if  it  had  been 
undertaken  the  day  after  the  storm.  But 
the  work  was  undertaken  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  went  as  far  as  it  could  go.  At 
the  very  best,  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion is  remarkable.  No  other  portion 
of  the  continent  is  more  secure  in  its 
isolation.  Doubtless  the  tax-collector 
visits  the  islands — he  goes  everywhere  ; 
perhaps  a  pension  agent  is  to  be  found 
there  occasionally,  for  there  are  pen- 
sioners on  the  Sea  Islands ;  but,  practi- 
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cally,  the  people  are  isolated.  They  come 
to  market  in  their  little  boats,  but  they 
have  no  regular  channels  of  communica- 
tion. Their  coming  and  going  is  inter- 
mittent. If  a  stranger  wants  to  visit 
the  islands  he  must  depend  on  a  happy 
chance,  and  if  he  is  in  a  hurry  he  will  go 
away  without  seeing  them.  This  was  so 
before  the  August  storm,  and  it  will  be 
so  when  the  storm  has  become  a  tradi- 
tion. 

But  on  the  day  after  the  hurricane, 
and  for  days  that  must  have  seemed  an 
age  to  the  negroes  on  the  wind-torn  and 
tide-swept  islands,  there  were  no  possi- 
ble means  of  communication.  The  lit- 
tle boats  of  the  negroes  had  been  blown 
away ;  the  tugs  and  launches  in  and 
around  Charleston,  Beaufort,  and  Port 
Royal  were  driven  ashore  or  temporar- 
ily disabled ;  a  clean  sweep  had  been 
made  of  all  the  craft  that  are  available 
on  ordinary  occasions.  It  is  said  that 
the  first  information  of  the  real  condi- 
tion of  the  islands  was  brought  to  Beau- 
fort by  two  negroes  in  a  boat,  one  row- 
ing and  the  other  bailing  ;  and  only 
men  impelled  by  dire  necessity  would 
have  dared  to  venture  across  from  one 
island  to  another  in  such  a  disabled 
canoe. 

Belief,  as  eager  as  it  was  meagre,  had 
few  means  of  reaching  the  islands,  and 
when  it  reached  them,  it  found  itself  in 
a  dismal  swamp  where  the  dead  lay 
about  the  shores  unburied,  where  the 
living  were  either  starving  or  dying 
from  the  pestilence  generated  by  the 
decaying  bodies,  or  by  the  stagnant 
ponds  of  sea- water  left  by  the  receding 
tide. 

VIII. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  Gulf  storm 
that  it  is  unparalleled  in  its  terrible 
completeness.  It  should  be  said  of 
this  South  Atlantic  hurricane  that  it  is 
the  most  disastrous  that  ever  visited 
this  coast.  It  stinick  helplessness  where 
it  was  weak.  It  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  the  destruction  to  life  which  it 
caused,  though  that  was  something  ter- 
rible, but  by  the  suffering  which  has 
followed. 

It  is  estimated — and  the  estimate  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  a  rough  guess — ■■ 


that  two  thousand  five  hundred  lives 
were  lost  in  the  islands  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent coast.  The  truth  would  not  be 
missed  very  far  if  the  number  were 
placed  at  three  thousand.  Not  all  of 
those  were  lost  in  the  storm.  Two 
thousand  persons,  the  great  majority 
of  them  negroes,  were  drowned  or 
killed  on  the  night  of  the  storm.  The 
others  died  from  exposure,  from  a  lack 
of  food,  or  from  the  malarial  fever  that 
was  epidemic  on  the  islands  during  the 
hot  September  days  that  succeeded  the 
disturbance. 

This  epidemic  originated  from  two 
causes — from  the  stench  of  bodies  bur- 
ied hastily  in  shallow  graves  where  the 
tide  could  uncover  them — and  from 
the  stagnant  pools  of  water  left  when 
the  high  tide  receded.  The  wells  on 
the  islands  were  filled  with  sea-water. 
The  first  reports  of  the  dead  left  un- 
buried were  exaggerated.  The  negroes 
were  quick  to  bury  their  dead,  but  the 
work  was  necessarily  hurried,  for  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  it  to  be  done.  But 
they  have  a  superstition  or  belief — 
these  island  negroes — that  is  tersely 
expressed  in  one  of  their  childish 
rhymes — 

"  Die  by  water, 
Lie  by  water." 

That  is  to  say,  those  who  are  drowned 
should  be  buried  as  near  to  the  water 
as  possible.  In  their  haste  they  buried 
many  where  the  tide  could  uncover 
them,  and  the  exposure  of  these  added 
to  the  epidemic. 

Surgeon  Magruder,  of  the  Marine 
Hospital,  who  inspected  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  largest  of  the  islands 
during  the  first  weeks  after  the  storm, 
reports  that  three  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  nine  cases  of  sickness  were 
treated,  of  which  two  thousand  five 
hundred  and  forty- two  were  malarial 
fever.  This  report  covers  only  eight  of 
the  islands.  The  same  condition  ex- 
isted on  all  the  islands. 

There  was  a  windfall  for  St.  Helena. 
The  storm  brought  close  to  its  shores 
the  wreck  of  the  City  of  Savannah, 
When  the  passengers  and  crew  were 
rescued,  the  negroes  seized  upon  the 
stores  that  had  been  left,  and  surely 
Providence  never  poured  timelier  gifts 
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into  the  laps  of  the  needy.  Almost  out 
of  reach  of  relief,  many  of  these  negroes 
must  have  j^erished  but  for  this  succor, 
sent  them  on  the  wings  of  the  storm 
tliat  had  stripped  them  of  their  small 
possessions.  But  the  wreck  was  a 
b(mo  that  was  soon  picked.  Its  stores 
were  but  a  mouthful  as  compared  with 
the  needs  of  the  population. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
thirty  thousand  people  were  left  practi- 
cally homeless  and  in  need  of  relief  by 
the  storm.  I  cannot  vouch  for  this  es- 
timate, but  it  has  not  been  challenged. 
It  is  made  by  those  who  have  made  a 
thorough  canvass  of  all  the  islands  ex- 
posed to  the  storm.  But  let  us  give 
cold  doubt  the  benefit  of  its  prudence — 
a  prudence  that  is  frequently  untimely  ; 
let  us  say  that  there  are  twenty  thou- 
sand negroes  on  the  Sea  Islands  whose 
possessions  were  destroyed  by  the  hur- 
ricane— twenty  thousand  who  stand  in 
need  of  relief  ;  is  not  this  something 
for  the  benevolent  to  think  about,  even 
now? 

Bear  in  mind  that  relief  in  this  in- 
stance means  not  a  momentary  ebul- 
lition of  benevolence,  but  the  actual 
means  of  subsistence  for  a  period  cov- 
ering several  months.  The  negroes 
have  lost  not  their  possessions  alone, 
but  their  growing  crops.  When  the 
storm  swooped  down  upon  them  they 
were  just  getting  ready  to  market  their 
cotton — the  famous  Sea  Island  cotton 
that  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  the 
finer  grades  of  goods — they  were  just 
getting  ready  to  dig  their  sweet  pota- 
toes. But  the  wind  whipped  their  cot- 
ton out  of  the  bolls  and  off  the  stalks, 
the  salt  sea-water  rose  and  ruined  their 
potatoes,  and  wind  and  sea  carried 
away  their  boats  ;  so  that  relief,  in  order 
to  be  at  all  effective,  must  carry  these 
practically  helpless  negroes  over  the 
period  that  lies  between  two  crops. 
And  there  comes  into  the  calculation 
this  additional  problem — to  what  extent 
has  the  deluge  of  salt-water  destroyed 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  land? 
All  these  things  are  to  be  considered, 
and  the  Ked  Cross  Society  is  engaged 
in  considering  them. 

To  provide  for  the  pressing  and  im- 
mediate wants  of  twenty  or  thirty  thou- 
sand people  from  the  first  of  September 


to  the  end  of  February,  a  period  of  six 
months  ;  to  give  them  subsistence  with- 
out making  beggars  or  drones  of  them  ; 
that  is  the  task  to  which  the  Bed  Cross 
Society  has  set  itself.  It  is  a  task  so 
noble  in  its  conception  and  purpose  that 
it  ought  to  attract  the  syni2:)athetic  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  ;  for  its 
success  depends  wholly  on  those  who 
have  the  will  and  the  means  to  fill  tlie 
hands  of  the  little  band  which,  march- 
ing under  the  flag  of  the  Bed  Cross,  is 
devoting  itself  with  an  unselfishness 
that  involves  the  sacrifice  of  all  personal 
comfort,  and  with  a  zeal  that  is  beyond 
all  praise,  to  the  work  of  relieving  the 
victims  of  the  storm. 

Until  now  I  have  not  mentioned,  ex- 
cept incidentally,  the  Bed  Cross  Society, 
of  which  Miss  Clara  Barton  is  president. 
The  work  of  that  organization,  the  meth- 
ods it  has  employed,  and  the  results  it 
has  wrought  out  of  resources  the  most 
slender,  will  be  fully  set  forth  in  another 
article.  But  meanwhile,  before  that 
article  can  appear — even  before  this  can 
be  printed — it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
apathy  of  the  public  will  have  cut  down 
the  means  of  the  Society  to  a  limit  too 
pitiful  to  think  about.  These  means 
were  pitifully  narrow  in  November,  and 
at  that  time  the  flood-tide  of  public  be- 
nevolence was  flowing  in  to  aid  Miss 
Barton's  Society.  The  newspapers  were 
devoting  columns  to  the  necessities  of 
the  storm  sufferers,  and  one  enterpris- 
ing journal,  the  New  York  World,  had 
chartered  a  railway  train  to  convey  sup- 
plies to  the  coast.  From  every  quarter 
came  food,  clothing,  tools.  The  sym- 
pathy of  the  public  had  been  thoroughly 
aroused. 

But  there  were  from  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  people  to  be  tided  over  the 
winter  months  and  into  the  spring. 
Becognizing  this  fact,  Miss  Barton  and 
her  assistants  adopted  from  the  very 
first  the  most  rigid  system  of  economy 
— a  system  far  more  efficacious  in  the 
end  than  any  lavish  dispensation  of  char- 
ity could  have  been.  A  peck  of  grits 
and  a  pound  of  pork — these  are  the  ra- 
tions for  a  family  of  six.  They  seem  at 
first  thought  to  be  a  poor  excuse  for 
charity,  and  the  negro  who  goes  after 
them  in  his  little  ox-cart  most  likely 
takes  them  away  with  a  disappointed 
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look  on  his  face,  glancing  back  at  the 
little  bundles  as  he  drives  along,  or  shak- 
ing his  head  doubtfully  as  he  measures 
their  weight  by  lifting  them  in  his  hand. 
"  Mockin'  bud  been  eat  mo'  dun  dat ! " 
He  remembered  the  days  when  the  Gov- 
ernment poured  out  its  bounty  through 
the  Freedman's  Bureau. 

But  a  peck  of  grits  and  a  pound  of 
j)ork  mean  something  more  than  mo- 
mentary relief —  something  more  than 
mere  charity.  They  mean  that  the  head 
of  a  family  which  has  to  depend  on  them 
for  a  week's  subsistence  must  bestir  him- 
self ;  that  he  must  catch  fish  to  go  with 
the  rations  ;  that,  in  short,  he  is  not  to 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  This  rigid 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  Bed  Cross 
Society  grows  out  of  the  necessities  of 
the  situation,  and  is  not  intended  pri- 
marily to  spur  the  needy  ones  to  provide 
for  themselves.  It  is  a  pinching  policy 
that  does  not,  I  imagine,  commend  itself 
very  heartily  to  the  approval  of  Miss 
Barton,  except  as  a  measure  of  absolute 
necessity  that  looks  carefully  to  the  fut- 
ure. But  those  who  have  seen  meas- 
ures of  relief  misdirected  and  private 
bounty  mismanaged,  will  recognize  in 
this  economy  of  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
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a  wise  administration  of  the  resources 
that  benevolent  people  have  j)laced  at 
the  disposal  of  those  who  were  despoiled 
by  the  storm.  For  surely  that  meas- 
ure of  relief  is  wise  (whether  dictated  by 
necessity  or  by  experience)  that  prevents 
those  whom  it  succors  from  sitting  in 
idleness  to  be  maintained  by  charity, 
public  or  private. 

In  November  the  Bed  Cross  Society 
had  barely  completed  its  work  of  or- 
ganizing relief  for  the  suffering  and 
destitute  on  the  Sea  Islands.  Compared 
with  the  demands  made  upon  it,  the 
Society's  resources  were  small,  and  the 
fear — which  may  have  developed  into 
absolute  certainty  by  the  time  these 
pages  go  to  the  public — was  that  they 
would  grow  smaller  and  smaller  as  the 
cold  weather  came  on.  Miss  Barton's 
last  word  to  me  was  to  ask  that  an  ap- 
peal be  made  to  benevolent  people 
throughout  the  country,  to  the  end  that 
the  resources  at  the  command  of  the 
Bed  Cross  Society  may  not  be  sensibly 
diminished  b}^  reason  of  the  increased 
demands  made  upon  them  in  the  winter 
months,  and  to  the  end  that,  at  least  by 
the  first  of  April,  these  unfortunate  ne- 
groes, despoiled  by  wind  and  tide,  may 
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be  placed  securely  on  their  feet,  as 
nearly  independent  as  they  were  the 
day  before  the  storm. 

I  went  to  the  Sea  Islands  witli  no 
prejudice  ag'ainst  the  Red  Cross  Society, 
but  certainly  with  no  prepossession  in 
its  favor.  I  had  pictured  it  in  my 
mind  as  a  sort  of  fussy  and  contentious 
affair,  running  about  with  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  chatter  and  nourish- 
ing a  great  deal  of  red  tape — a  sort  of 
circumlocution  oftice,  situated  in  the 
air  between  individual  officiousness  and 
newspaper  notoriety. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Ked  Cross 
Society  as  I  saw  it  at  Beaufort  is  some- 
thing entirely  different  from  any  other 
relief  organization  that  has  come  under 
my    observation.      Its    strongest    and 

(To  be  followed  in  the  March  number 


most  admirable  feature  is  its  extreme 
simplicity.  The  j^erfection  of  its  ma- 
chinery is  shown  l)y  the  apparent  ab- 
sence of  all  machinery.  There  are  no 
exhibitions  of  self-importance.  There 
is  no  display — no  torturous  cross-ex- 
amination of  a23i)licants  —  no  needless 
delay.  And  yet  nothing  is  done  blind- 
ly, or  hastily,  or  indifferently. 

This  poor  little  tribute  to  ]\Iiss  Clara 
Barton  I  want  to  pay  in  heartily  sec- 
onding her  apj^eal  to  the  benevolence 
of  the  whole  country  to  aid  her  in  car- 
rying out  her  work  on  the  Sea  Islands. 
Such  aid  will  be  more  important  in  the 
last  days  of  her  mission  than  it  was 
when  the  sympathies  of  the  public  had 
been  touched  by  the  awful  story  of  the 
disaster  that  went  tingling  over  the 
wires  on  the  last  day  of  August. 

by  a  second  article—"  The  Relief.") 
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No  sorrow  knowing,  laughter  hath  thy  heart 
For  all  eternity  since  that  one  day 
Thou  sawst  the  Saviour  fainting  by  the  way 

And  lookedst  down  from  th}"  light  life  apart 

Upon  His  sorrow  and  the  bitter  smart 

Of  thorns  that  hedged  His  path  from  thine  away, 
And  thy  heart  found  no  other  thing  to  say 

Than  laughter — to  the  Saviour  of  thy  heart. 


So  now,  thou  laughest  throughout  all  the  years, 
Kundry — th}^  soul  runs  wild  from  sin  to  shame. 

From  woe  to  death,  from  death  to  life  thereafter ; 
And  laughter  holds  thine  eyes,  while  still  the  tears 
Well  from  thy  soul  in  anguish  at  His  name 

To  press  behind  thine  eyeballs  strained  in  laughter, 
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M.  Geoffroy  is  a  nieiiiber  of  the  So- 
ciety des  Artistes  Franyais,  and  there- 
fore exhibits  at  the  Salon  in  the 
Chamj^s-Elysces.  The  work  we  here 
rei^roduce  aj^x^eared  in  the  Salon  of 
1893,  and  was  purchased  by  the  French 
Government. 

The  reader  will  see  at  once  that  M. 
Geoffroy  does  not  despise  the  help 
that  may  be  got  from  a  favorable  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  differs  from  the  new 
school  that  looks  to  technical  qualities 
only  and  abhors  "subject"  as  an  un- 
worthy concession  to  the  popular  de- 
mand. 

The  new  criticism  (which,  as  I  showed 
in  the  article  on  Manet,  is  not  so  very 
new,  since  Zola  expressed  all  its  doc- 
trines in  1867)  would,  I  suppose,  look 
upon  M.  Geoffroy's  choice  of  subjects 
with  the  utmost  contempt  and  aversion, 
since  ever}^  one  of  his  pictures  has  refer- 
ence to  something  in  human  nature 
that  lies  outside  of  the  technical  craft 
of  painting.  That  accusation,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  new  criticism,  is  equiva- 
lent to  an  accusation  of  heterodoxy, 
might  be  directed  against  him.  It 
might  be  said  of  his  pictures  that  they 
possessed  "  literary  interest,"  and  it  is 
impossible,  in  these  days,  to  utter  any- 
thing more  damnatory. 

It  may  easily  be  shown,  however, 
that  M.  Geoffroy  looks  for  a  kind  of  in- 
terest in  his  subjects  which  belongs 
quite  as  much  to  painting  as  it  does 
to  literature,  an  interest  that  is  com- 
mon to  both,  and  which  painting  has 
the  fullest  right  to  enlist  in  its  own 
favor,  as  it  is  visible  in  the  attitudes  of 
the  body  and  the  expression  of  the 
face,  so  that  the  picture  does  not  re- 
quire any  literary  explanation.  It  does 
not  even  require  a  title  ;  M.  Geoffroy's 
pictures  never  require  titles,  the  best 
proof  that  they  keep  well  within  the 
limits  of  pictorial  art. 

There  is  surely  no  reason  in  the  nat- 

*  See  Frontispiece. 


ure  of  pictorial  art  for  the  renunciation 
of  human  interest  and  the  sacrifice  of 
it  to  technical  interest  alone.  The  two 
may  very  well  go  together,  and  they 
sometimes  do  so,  even  in  works  pro- 
duced b}^  the  very  chiefs  of  the  new 
school  itself.  Mr.  Whistler  has  been 
quoted,  with  reference  to  the  portrait 
of  his  mother,  as  saying  that  it  was  only 
a  study  of  blacks — "  that  is  what  it  is, 
and  that  is  all  that  it  is,"  he  is  reported 
to  have  said.  The  best  answer  is  that 
if  this  criticism  were  exact  in  its  limita- 
tion, a  negro  shovelling  coals  would 
have  afforded  an  equally  good  oppor- 
tunity for  the  study  of  blacks,  whereas 
the  portrait  in  question  T^dns  our  at- 
tention by  the  gravity  and  pathos  that 
belong  to  advancing  age,  and  by  the 
simple  dignity  of  a  figure  with  decent 
but  most  unpretending  surroundings. 
So  with  M.  Geoffroy's  picture  :  it  is  a 
study,  if  you  will,  of  grays  and  browns. 
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for  the  presence  of  some  human  inter- 
est is  by  no  means  exclusive  of  techni- 
cal purposes  and  problems,  but,  from 
the  human  point  of  view,  it  is  a  study 
of  the  religious  sentiment  as  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  attitude  and  expression, 
while  the  humble  social  jDosition  of  the 
people  in  the  church  is  pictorially  indi- 
cated by  the  poverty  and  plainness  of 
their  dress.  These  interests  are  quite 
as  much  within  the  proper  scope  of 
pictorial  art  as  "  arrangements "  and 
"  symphonies  "  of  color. 

In  this,  as  in  all  his  pictures,  M. 
Geoffroy's  personages  are  acting  in  ab- 
solute sincerity,  and  not  as  if  they  were 
"  posing "  to  be  looked  at.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unconscious  than  the  de- 
votion of  these  humble  ones.  The 
kneeling  woman  has  been  tried  by  some 
kind  of  adversity,  certainly  by  poverty  ; 
perhaps,  too,  by  other  troubles  and 
sorrows.  She  has  come  to  the  open 
and  quiet  church  to  seek  relief  and 
consolation,  to  lay  down  for  an  hour 
the  weary  burden  that  she  has  to  bear. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  a  little  lighter  when 
she  takes  it  up  again  on  returning  to 
the  noisy  streets  outside. 

This  is  the  kind  of  religious  art  most 
satisfying  in  our  time,  because  it  may 
be  absolutely  true,  and  we  have  become 
too  critical  for  the  unquestioning  ac- 
ceptance of  religious  personages  who 
never  sat  to  any  painter  and  of  whose 
physical  appearance  we  have  no  authen- 
tic record.  It  is  not  a  sign  of  decadence 
in  religious  art  that  it  should  abandon 
the  attempt  to  represent  events  no  ar- 
tist ever  witnessed  and  take  to  paint- 
ing, instead  of  them,  the  expression  of 
the  religious  sentiment  as  one  observes 
it  in  his  own  contemporaries.  Still, 
though  such  a  choice  of  the  observable 
does  not  imply  any  decadence,  it  marks 
a  striking  change — it  marks  the  advance 
of  the  modern  spirit  with  its  love  of 
what  can  be  seen  in  reality,  its  sym- 
pathy with  genuine  feelings,  and  its  re- 
nunciation of  attempts  to  recover  that 
which  is  irrevocably  lost. 

When  M.  Geoffroy  represents  chil- 
dren, as  he  has  done  in  many  of  his 
pictures,  it  is  always  with  lively  human 
sympathy,  sometimes  humorous  and 
sometimes  profoundly  pathetic.  A 
good  example  of  the  first  is  "  Le  Quart- 
VoL.  XV.— 26 


d'heure  de  Rabelais,"  which  I  may  ex- 
plain for  readers  not  familiar  with  the 
allusion  as  the  disagreeable  moment 
when  one  has  to  pay.  A  little  boy  has 
placed  himself  in  that  position  by  eat- 
ing roasted  chestnuts  in  the  street,  and 
his  hand  is  far  down  in  an  empty  pock- 
et while  the  roaster  stretches  out  his 
hand  with  a  menacing  exj^ression,  and  a 
heartless  little  eye-witness  laughs  at  the 
debtor  in  his  difficulties.  This  picture 
w^as  exhibited  in  1881,  and  being  very 
well  composed  and  full  of  expression, 
it  won  an  "honorable  mention"  for  its 
author.  The  most  representative  pict- 
ure of  the  other  or  pathetic  class  was 
exhibited  in  1883,  under  the  title  "  Les 
Infortunes,"  an  expression  which  can- 
not well  be  translated  into  English.  A 
plate  from  it  appeared  in  the  Portfolio, 
and  we  called  it  "  Chill  Penury "  as  a 
sort  of  equivalent.  It  represented  an 
indigent  family  waiting  for  relief  and 
showing  all  the  dreadful  effects  of  he- 
reditary poverty,  yet  the  painter's  ten- 
der sympathy  overcame  whatever  might 
have  been  repulsive  in  such  a  subject 
and  left  us  only  commiseration.  Surely 
this  human  sympathy  may  be  compati- 
ble with  such  artistic  merits  as  a  right 
interpretation  of  "  values  "  and  the  ar- 
rangement which  we  call  "  composition." 
If  these  artistic  merits  had  been  absent 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  jury  of  1883 
would  have  given  the  painter  a  third- 
class  medal,  or  that  the  picture  would 
have  been  bought  for  the  gallery  of 
the  Luxembourg.  The  new  criticism 
boasts  of  these  distinctions  when  ac- 
corded to  Mr.  Whistler,  who  won  a 
third-class  medal  in  the  same  year  and 
whose  picture  of  that  year  was  also  pur- 
chased, though  much,  later,  for  the 
Luxembourg.  Another  very  sympathet- 
ic picture  by  M.  Geoffro}^ — "  Visiting- 
day  at  the  Hospital  " — was  exhibited  in 
1889,  and  is  now  in  the  same  national 
collection.  One  of  the  prettiest  and 
most  interesting  of  M.  Geoffroy's  pict- 
ures of  children  had  nothing  to  do  with 
poverty  or  disease,  but  only  with  health 
and  cleanliness.  It  was  called  "  Le 
Lavabo  a  la  Classe  Maternelle,"  and  rep- 
resented a  number  of  bright  and  active 
little  children  washing  themselves  by 
turns.  Here  again  artistic  interests 
did  not  suffer,  as  the  work  was  composed 
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with  a  skill  that  reminded  us  of  the  old 
Dutcliinou. 

The  moral  of  M.  Gcoffroy's  success  is 
tliat  the  human  or  poj^ular  and  the  ar- 
tistic interests  are  perfectly  compatible, 
and  that  tliere  is  not  the  slightest  real 
necessity,  in  the  nature  of  things,  why 
one  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  other. 
Besides    this,    M.    Geoffroy's   pictures, 


such  as  the  "Itinerant  Basket-maker," 
for  example,  exhibited  in  1884,  prove 
conclusively,  if  any  proof  were  needed, 
that  the  art  of  composition  which  is  dis- 
liked and  depreciated  by  the  new  criti- 
cism, may  be  exercised  and  cultivated 
without  detracting  in  the  least  from 
the  other  artistic  qualities  or  from  the 
human  interests  of  a  picture. 


AN  UNSIGNED   PORTRAIT. 

By  Robert  Howard  Russell. 


T  was  a  very  disagreeable 
night  outside.  The  few 
men  who  had  found  their 
way  to  the  club  had  lin- 
gered long  over  their  coffee 
after  dinner,  and  had  evi- 
dently made  up  their  minds 
not  to  venture  out  again 
until  they  were  obliged  to, 
and  so,  when  I  happened  in, 
I  found  a  little  group  in  one  of  the  co- 
siest corners.  Their  cigars  were  lighted, 
and  the  little  row  of  empty  glasses  gave 
evidence  that  the  customary  chasse  had 
not  been  omitted. 

Van  Wagener,  whose  "Portrait  of  a 
Lady  "  had  lately  been  awarded  the  first 
prize  at  the  Academy,  was  discussing 
the  recent  Exhibition  with  Gannett  and 
Hamilton,  two  of  our  best  illustrators, 
while  Effingham  the  young  editor,  and 
Granville  who  wrote  stories,  were  divid- 
ing their  attention  between  listening  to 
the  discussion,  and  blovdng  rings  of 
smoke  in  the  air.  Through  the  smoke 
rings  I  discovered  Lawson,  the  artist, 
lounging  in  the  corner.  I  have  never 
liked  Lawson,  although  he  is  a  hand- 
some fellow  with  a  face  that  would  at- 
tract attention  anywhere.  Four  or  five 
years  ago  he  went  to  Paris,  and  during 
his  two  years'  residence  there  he  ac- 
quired a  pessimistic  philosophy  which  I 
cannot  endure.  And  besides,  I  always 
have  an  instinctive  distrust  of  the  man 
who  can  see  no  good  in  anything. 

I  accepted  an  invitation  to  join  the 

group,  and  their  conversation  went  on. 

"I  say,  Granville,"  said  Lawson,  "you 

and  Effingham  ought  to  get  up  a  '  Lit- 


erary Retrospective.'  It  strikes  me  that 
about  all  the  good  stories  have  been 
told,  and  that  there  is  no  new  or  fresh 
note  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  AVhy 
don't  you  get  all  the  latest  stories  of  the 
men  who  are  writing  to-day,  and  paste 
them  up  alongside  of  some  of  their 
earlier  efforts,  sort  of  '  deadly  parallel 
column '  business,  don't  you  know,  and 
see  how  they  have  all  tapered  off?" 

Granville  stopped  blowing  smoke- 
rings  and  leaned  forward. 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,  Lawson,  that 
they  have  all  tapered  off,  as  you  put  it. 
In  fact,  I  think  that  some  of  our  men 
to-day  are  coming  nearer  than  ever  be- 
fore to  the  true  field  of  Hterature,  in 
taking  the  stories  from  every-day  hfe 
about  us,  and  making  concise,  well- 
worded  and  exact  pictures  of  them  that 
cannot  fail  to  interest  from  their  very 
truthfulness." 

"  A  good  theory,"  sneered  Lawson, 
"  but  where  do  you  find  stories  in  every- 
day life  ?  I  tell  you  they  are  not  to  be 
found  ;  everything  is  humdrum  and  com- 
monplace, until  you  fellows  gloss  it  over 
by  supplying  the  sentiment,  the  motives, 
and  the  language,  which  were  lacking 
in  the  incident  itself,  and  then  palming 
it  off  as  a  true  picture  of  our  modem 
life." 

"  I  don't  suppose,  for  an  instant,  that 
an  example  to  the  contrary  would  con- 
vince you,"  rejoined  Granville,  "  but  I 
have  only  the  other  day  come  to  the  end 
of  a  true  story,  which  to  me,  at  least,  has 
not  been  humdrum.  If  it  will  not  bore 
these  other  fellows  I  will  relate  it  for 
your  benefit,  and  for  the  hope  of  your 
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reformation."  There  was  a  general  nod 
of  encouragement  and  assent  from  the 
group,  and  after  all  had  disj)Osed  them- 
selves comfortably,  Granville  began  his 
story. 

If  at  any  time  during  the  last  three 
years  when  the  approach  of  winter  has 
driven  people  back  to  town,  and  filled 
the  avenues  with  promenaders,  any  of 
you  have  walked  up  on  the  east  side  of 
Fifth  Avenue  on  Sunday  afternoon  be- 
tween four  and  five,  you  must  have  met 
a  mysterious  personage  who  invariably 
appears  at  that  time,  and  whose  face 
had  grown  familiar  to  me  in  my  walks. 
It  was  useless  to  search  the  streets  for 
him  in  summer;  he  was  never  to  be 
seen  until  the  season  fairly  opened,  and 
the  Avenue  given  over  to  the  parade  of 
fashion.  Then  you  would  meet  my 
young  friend. 

He  had  worn  the  same  clothes  ever 
since  I  first  saw  him,  some  three  years 
ago.  His  silk  hat,  no  longer  in  style, 
was  carefully  brushed,  and  the  places 
where  the  binding  was  frayed  were 
neatly  inked  so  that  you  hardly  no- 
ticed them.  Beneath  a  long  dark  coat, 
much  too  small  for  him,  and  drawn  at 
every  button,  showed  snuff  -  colored 
trousers  of  a  curious  cut,  tight  and 
wrinkled  at  the  knee,  loose,  stained,  and 
frayed  at  the  bottom.  His  face  had  in- 
terested me  with  its  unchangeable  mel- 
ancholy. The  dark  eyes  were  deep  set. 
The  cheeks,  somewhat  sunken,  had  their 
pallor  intensified  by  the  dark,  closely 
trimmed  French  beard.  Always  alone, 
— in  the  crowd  but  not  of  it — he  walked, 
with  his  body  bent  slightly  forward,  but 
with  a  swing  which  carried  him  faster 
than  the  average  pedestrian,  and  ena- 
bled him  to  thread  his  way  tlirough  the 
throng  with  a  rapidity  which  made  his 
appearance  and  disappearance  almost 
simultaneous.  You  never  saw  him 
coming,  but  suddenly  he  would  appear, 
his  restless  eyes  would  look  searching- 
ly  into  your  face,  and  before  you  could 
turn  in  the  crowd  he  would  be  half  a 
block  away,  lost  in  the  stream  of  south- 
bound promenaders.  Some  months  ago 
I  made  up  my  mind  to  follow  him  and 
take  the  chances  of  something  turning 
up  which  would  lead  to  my  better  ac- 
quaintance with  the  mysterious  stran- 


ger, and  so,  the  next  time  I  met  him  I 
wheeled  shortly  on  my  heel  and  fol- 
lowed his  lead  down  the  Avenue. 

The  pace  was  fast,  and  as  we  went  I 
noticed  the  somewhat  annoyed  look  of 
the  men  that  passed  him  into  whose 
faces  he  had  peered.  I  also  noticed  for 
the  first  time,  that  he  looked  only  at  the 
men.  Women  whose  beauty  should  have 
commanded  at  least  a  quick  glance, 
passed  him,  but  his  eye  ranged  over 
their  heads  in  search  for  the  faces  of 
the  men  behind  them. 

Swiftly  we  went  down  the  Avenue, 
crossing  at  Thirty-fourth  Street  to  the 
west  side.  As  we  passed  the  Waldorf 
he  gave  a  scrutinizing  and  comprehen- 
sive look  at  the  tables  behind  the  yel- 
low curtains,  then  his  eye  returned  once 
more  to  the  street,  and  we  pursued  our 
way.  Past  Delmonico's  and  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel,  and  then  on,  with  quick- 
ened pace  as  it  grew  dusk,  until  we 
reached  Washington  Square.  Then 
under  the  marble  arch  and  across  the 
square  to  one  of  the  streets  leading  away 
to  the  south,  where  the  signs  and  shops 
denote  a  French  colony. 

At  last  he  stopped  and  entered  the 
door  of  a  little  frame  building  on  the 
front  of  which  was  painted,  in  large  let- 
ters, Maison  Dubusiee,  the  lower  part  of 
which  was  occupied  by  a  French  pastry- 
cook's shop.  A  scrap  of  paper  pasted 
by  the  side  door  announced.  Furnished 
Booms  to  Bent.  The  building  had  but 
two  stories  and  an  attic  with  dormer 
windows.  The  roof  was  patched  in 
many  places  with  various  coverings  of 
tin,  slate,  and  shingle,  and  the  whole  es- 
tablishment had  the  appearance  of  be- 
ing ready  to  fall  down  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  Determined,  if  possible, 
to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  I  entered  the 
shop  and  asked  to  see  the  rooms  that 
were  for  rent. 

The  little  Frenchman  who  presided 
over  the  pastry  counter  was  sorry  his 
best,  which  he  was  sure  would  suit 
Monsieur,  were  all  taken.  He  had  but 
one  room  to  offer,  and  that  was  in  the 
attic  ;  probably  Monsieur  would  not 
care  to  look  at  it  even,  although  a 
young  countryman  of  his  who  occupied 
a  similar  room  in  the  back  of  the  house 
did  not  complain,  and  the  price  was 
very  low — only  five  dollars  a  month. 
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I  mounted  the  creaking  stairs  to  in- 
spect the  attic  apartment,  and  was 
ushered  into  a  dark  little  cave  under 
the  roof,  lighted  by  the  dormer  window 
at  the  end,  and  barely  high  enough  to 
stand  erect  in,  except  in  the  centre  un- 
der the  ridge  pole. 

The  landlord  had  just  begun  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  merits  of  the  room  when 
a  distinct  groan  from  the  room  in  the 
rear  stopped  his  speech.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  sound  and  jar  of  a  body 
falling  to  the  floor.  Dubusier  went  to 
the  door  and  knocked  ;  as  there  was  no 
response  he  opened  it,  and  as  we  went 
in  I  saw  my  mysterious  friend  lying  on 
the  floor  in  a  dead  faint.  I  unloosed 
his  collar  and  chafed  his  hands,  and 
despatched  the  landlord  for  some  cog- 
nac and  water.  In  a  few  moments  he 
was  better,  but  still  so  weak  and  pale 
that  I  insisted  upon  his  getting  into 
bed,  and  after  the  brandy  arrived  I  or- 
dered a  bowl  of  strong  bouillon  made 
to  warm  and  strengthen  him. 

In  the  absence  of  the  landlord  I  had 
a  chance  to  look  around  the  room.  It 
was  a  cheerless  place,  without  fire  or 
light,  and  the  only  piece  of  furniture  in 
it,  besides  the  bed  and  a  rickety  chair, 
was  an  easel,  which  stood  where  the 
light  which  struggled  through  the  one 
dingy  dormer  window,  could  fall  full 
upon  the  canvas  which  it  supported.  I 
stepped  back  where  I  could  get  a  view 
of  the  picture,  and  could  scarcely  re- 
strain an  exclamation  of  surprise.  Be- 
fore me  was  a  wonderfully  painted  head 
of  a  girl,  illuminating  the  corner  of  the 
poor  room,  the  dark  eyes  shining  from 
the  canvas,  and  the  perfect  lips  just 
parting  in  a  smile. 

It  was  the  masterpiece  of  some  artist, 
and  I  could  feel  that  the  man  who  had 
painted  it  had  put  his  whole  soul  in 
this  portrait.  When  my  eyes  left  the 
picture  and  turned  toward  the  bed,  I 
saw  my  friend  raised  on  his  elbow  re- 
garding me  intently. 

"  It  is  beautiful,"  I  said. 

"Yes,"  he  sighed,  and  sank  back  on 
his  pillow. 

I  did  not  wish  to  disturb  him  further 
so  left  him  in  charge  of  M.  Dubusier, 
instructing  him  to  look  after  him,  and 
teUing  him  that  I  would  stop  in  the  next 
day  and  see  how  he  was  getting  along. 


To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  stopped 
in  the  next  day  and  found  from  Dubu- 
sier that  the  poor  fellow's  weakness  was 
the  result  of  starvation.  He  had  gone 
without  food  for  two  days  rather  than 
beg  his  bread. 

Well,  I  helped  him  a  trifle  by  giving 
him  a  little  money  under  pretence  of  a 
loan  until  he  should  be  able  to  work 
again,  and  arranged  with  Dubusier  to 
see  that  he  had  plenty  to  eat  until  he 
was  strong  enough  to  get  about. 

He  seemed  very  grateful  for  the  little 
kindness  that  I  had  been  able  to  show 
him,  and  insisted  upon  having  my  ad- 
dress, saying  that  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  some  work  he  should  call  upon  me 
to  thank  me  and  to  repay  the  small  sum 
which  I  had  loaned  him.  And  sure 
enough,  one  night  about  a  month  ago, 
as  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my  rooms 
smoking  a  reflective  pipe,  there  came  a 
knock  at  the  door,  and  when  I  opened 
it  there  stood  my  Frenchman. 

I  placed  him  in  front  of  the  fire,  and 
made  him  as  comfortable  as  I  could 
with  a  pipe  and  a  glass,  and  he  told  me 
his  story,  which  was  this  : 

Born  in  Paris,  he  had  lived  there  aU 
his  life.  His  family  were  well-to-do, 
and  his  boyhood  had  been  a  pleasant 
one.  Then  came  Cecile  !  Ah,  Cecile  ! 
He  had  loved  her  as  long  as  he  could 
remember,  and  when  he  received  his 
commission  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
French  Chasseurs  and  was  on  the  eve 
of  starting  for  the  war  in  China,  they 
had  walked  out  in  the  garden  together 
while  the  old  people  w^ere  lingering 
over  their  coffee.  He  had  told  her  how 
hard  it  was  to  part  with  her,  and  had 
seen  the  tears  stand  in  her  eyes  tiU  he 
held  her  in  his  arms,  and  then  they  had 
promised  always  to  be  true  to  each 
other,  and  had  stood  before  the  old  peo- 
ple to  receive  their  blessing. 

Those  were  hard  days  in  China — the 
heat,  the  fever,  the  fierce  battles  in  the 
wet  rice-fields  and  the  bamboo  thickets — 
but  ever  the  thought  of  Cecile  kept  him 
up.  The  fever  had  nearly  burned  his 
soul  from  his  body,  but  he  would  not 
die.  He  must  Hve  for  Cecile.  At  last 
his  regiment  was  ordered  home,  and  he 
boarded  the  troop -ship  with  a  light 
heart.     The  voyage  was  long  and  the 
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discomfort  great ;  weak  men  died  be- 
tween decks  from  the  heat,  and  were 
shrouded  in  canvas  and  dropped  over 
the  side  of  the  vessel  to  their  resting- 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  but  his 
heart  grew  lighter  as  each  sun  went 
down,  and  in  his  sleep  he  murmured  to 
himself,  "  Cecile  !  Cccile  !  "  Their  boat 
arrived  a  full  day  before  it  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  with  joy  he  thought  of  the 
glad  surprise  it  would  be  for  her  to 
have  him  back  one  day  sooner  than  she 
had  thought  to. 

He  hurried  to  his  home  and  greeted  his 
mother,  and  then,  impatient  to  be  off, 
opened  a  letter  that  had  just  been  left 
for  him.     It  was  from  her.     It  read  : 

"  You  will  be  home  to-morrow.  I 
shall  not  see  you,  for  I  go  to-day.  I 
love  another  better  than  I  have  loved 
you.  I  sail  to-night  from  Havre  for 
America.  Forgive  me  if  you  can,  and 
think  of  me  as  one  who  let  her  heart 
rule  where  her  duty  should  have  gov- 
erned. Cecile." 

To-night !  There  was  yet  time.  The 
steamer-train  would  leave  in  a  few  min- 
utes and  he  might  catch  it  and  save  her. 

Jumping  into  a  cab  he  had  driven  to 
the  station  in  utmost  speed  only  to  see 
the  train  going  out.  A  desperate  effort 
to  force  open  the  door  of  a  compart- 
ment on  the  moving  train  resulted  in 
his  being  caught  and  held  in  the  strong 
arms  of  two  guards  on  the  platform 
while  the  train  passed  out,  but  not  un- 
til he  had  seen  a  white  and  frightened 
face  looking  at  him  from  a  window,  and 
behind  it  another  face  which  lived  in 
his  memory  ever  after,  the  face  of  the 
man  who  had  stolen  his  Cecile. 

At  first  he  had  but  one  thought — to 
follow  them  to  America  and  to  bring 
her  back  ;  but  then  came  the  thought  of 
his  duty  to  his  country,  and  the  blood 
rushed  to  his  cheeks  as  he  realized  that 
he  was  contemplating  desertion  from  his 
regiment.  A  deserter !  No,  he  must 
wait  until  he  could  obtain  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  a  few  months,  and  then  go. 

So  with  a  sad  heart  he  sought  her 
parents,  and  found  them  broken-hearted 
and  dazed,  weeping  over  the  note  which 
she  had  left  for  them. 

In  her  letter  she  had  asked  that  her 
picture,  which  had  been  painted  by  the 


man  she  loved,  should  be  given  to  him. 
They  would  find  it  in  her  room.  With 
trembling  hands  the  old  couple  brought 
the  package  to  him,  they  loosed  the 
wrappings,  and  then  all  three  gazed  for 
the  first  time  upon  the  counterfeit  pre- 
sentment of  her  face,  created  by  the 
man  who  had  taken  her  in  its  place.  It 
was  unsigned.  Before  he  could  secure 
any  information  which  would  identify 
the  unknown  artist,  his  regiment  was 
ordered  away  again,  this  time  for  an 
African  campaign.  Upon  his  return  at 
the  end  of  a  year  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission, and  with  what  little  money  he 
had,  came  to  America  to  find  Cecile. 
By  so  doing  he  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  his  family,  and  could  no  longer  look 
for  any  help  from  them. 

At  last  he  had  found  her,  deserted 
and  alone,  struggling  hard,  as  best  she 
could,  to  obtain  the  bare  necessaries  of 
life.  Weary  and  ill,  she  mustered  cour- 
age each  day  to  go  to  the  great  shop 
where  she  worked,  fearing  starvation  if 
she  failed,  but  yet  no  word  of  complaint 
ever  passed  her  lips,  nor  could  she  be  led 
to  speak  of  the  man  who  had  wrecked 
her  life.  She  loved  him  still,  in  spite  of 
the  bitter  cruelty  of  his  desertion. 

From  that  day  commenced  his  tire- 
less search  for  the  face  which  had  burned 
itself  into  his  memory  in  that  terrible 
moment  when  the  train  passed  out  of 
the  Paris  station,  bearing  with  it  all  the 
happiness  of  his  lifetime.  As  long  as 
she  lived  he  should  continue  that  search, 
and  should  he  ever  come  face  to  face 
with  the  man  who  had  deserted  her, 
then  her  wrongs  would  be  righted,  or 
there  would  be  a  day  of  reckoning. 

At  first  she  had  refused  help  of  any 
kind  from  him  ;  but  the  day  soon  came 
when  she  was  unable  to  go  to  her  work 
any  more,  and  then  he  had  found  a 
home  for  her  with  a  little  French  family, 
where  she  could  have  a  room  that  the 
sunshine  sometimes  found,  and  where 
he  could  send  to  her  each  day  a  few 
flowers  to  speak  the  tenderness  that 
he  had  in  his  heart  for  her.  But  she 
grew  worse.  His  alarm  at  her  condition 
was  increased  by  the  knowledg-e  that 
his  little  store  of  money  was  almost  ex- 
hausted. With  the  last  dollar  of  it  he 
paid  for  her  admission  to  the  hospital, 
and  then  he  had  tried  to  find  work,  that 
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he  might  suj^poi-t  himself,  and  be  able 
to  send  her  the  fruit  and  flowers  each 
day,  so  that  she  should  not  know  that 
he  also  was  in  want. 

He  had  had  a  hard  time.  He  knew 
no  one  to  appeal  to,  and  had  experi- 
enced the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
anything  to  do,  until  a  kind-hearted 
artist  had  interested  himself  in  him, 
and  had  paid  him  to  pose  for  him,  and 
had  recommended  him  to  other  artists. 
But  there  were  many  days  when  no  one 
wanted  him,  and  then  he  had  gone  with- 
out food  in  order  to  send  the  little 
handful  of  flowers  to  the  hospital.  Ce- 
cile  was  much  touched  by  his  devotion 
to  her,  and  looked  forward  to  the  hour 
that  he  spent  with  her  each  week  on  the 
visiting  day.  On  other  days  she  would 
ask  to  be  placed  by  the  window,  and 
each  afternoon  he  walked  by  that  he 
might  see  her  sitting  there.  For  the 
last  week  she  had  not  been  well  enough 
to  sit  up,  but  could  reach  the  window- 
still  from  her  bed,  and  every  afternoon 
placed  the  flowers  there  so  that  he 
should  know,  as  he  walked  by,  that  she 
was  thinking  of  him. 

Before  leaving  he  repaid  me  the  small 
sum  I  had  loaned  him.  The  artists  had 
been  kind,  he  had  had  many  sittings, 
and  had  even  saved  up  a  small  sum  of 
money  against  a  rainy  day. 

A  week  afterward  as  I  was  walking 
uptown  one  afternoon,  he  overtook  me, 
and  said  : 

"Monsieur  was  interested  in  the  pict- 
ure, perhaps  if  he  would  care  to  walk 
a  few  blocks  farther  he  might  see  the 
original.  Possibly  she  might  be  well 
enough  to-day  to  sit  in  the  window.  At 
least  we  should  see  the  flowers  which 
she  had  placed  there." 

As  we  walked  on  I  could  see  his  eyes 
brighten  with  the  hope  of  seeing  Cecile. 
"When  we  reached  the  block  on  which 
the  hospital  was  situated  he  commenced 
to  speak  excitedly : 

"  If  Monsieur  will  look  at  the  window 
in  the  second  story  —  the  third  from 
the  end — when  we  shall  reach  there,  he 
will  see  the  flowers — they  will  be  there, 
she  has  never  yet  failed  in  all  these 
months  to  place  them  there." 

I  looked  up  at  the  window  indicated, 
but  there  were  no  flowers  there,  and 
when  I  turned  to  speak  to  my  compan- 


ion he  had  disappeared.  I  waited  for 
some  time  for  him  to  reappear,  and 
then  went  to  the  door  of  the  hospital 
and  inquired. 

"  Yes,  a  man  had  just  been  there  and 
had  asked  for  Cecile,  the  little  French 
girl  who  died  that  morning,  and  when 
told  that  she  was  dead  he  had  gone 
away  without  a  word.  His  eyes  had  a 
wild  look,  and  he  staggered  as  he  went ; 
perhaps  he  had  been  drinking." 

I  stopped  at  Dubusier's  the  next  day, 
and  was  told  that  his  tenant  had  not 
been  seen  since  the  day  before.  A 
week  later  a  note  came  to  me,  in  which 
he  asked  me  to  get  the  picture  from  hia 
room  and  keep  it  in  remembrance  of 
him,  as  it  was  all  he  had  to  ofifer  me  in 
return  for  the  kindness  I  had  shown  him. 

I  brought  the  picture  to  my  rooms 
and  have  it  there  now  ;  and  if  you  care 
to  we  will  go  over  and  take  a  look  at  it. 
It  is  a  fine  bit  of  work,  and  perhaps  some 
of  you  fellows  who  know  each  other's 
technique,  could  tell  who  painted  it. 

I  looked  around  for  Lawson,  but  he 
had  disappeared.  After  we  had  got 
our  coats  and  hats  we  started  across  the 
square  in  the  driving  storm.  Arrived 
at  Granville's  rooms,  we  were  told  by 
George,  his  colored  servant,  that  a  gen- 
tleman had  just  called  to  see  Mr.  Gran- 
ville, and  had  said  that  he  would  wait 
for  him,  but  on  being  alone  for  a  mo- 
ment, evidently  had  changed  his  mind 
and  departed  in  haste. 

We  laid  aside  owe  hats  and  coats 
while  George  brought  out  the  "  Old 
Cheshire  Cheese "  jug,  and  then  Gran- 
ville prepared  to  astonish  us  by  drawing 
aside  the  curtain  which  veiled  the  pict- 
ure on  the  easel  in  the  corner.  The  as- 
tonishment was  his.  The  canvas  had 
been  cut  from  the  frame  close  to  the 
edge.  Evidently  the  muffled  visitor 
who  had  departed  in  such  haste  was  a 
sneak  thief  of  artistic  tastes,  who  per- 
ceiving that  this  was  the  most  valuable 
of  Granville's  movable  property  had  ap- 
propriated it. 

The  day  following  Lawson  went  back 
to  Paris— -so  suddenly  that  Granville 
never  had  the  opportunity  of  asking 
him  if  he  found  his  story  interesting. 

I  shall  not  miss  him  much,  for  I  have 
never  liked  him. 
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By  George  /.  Putnam. 


HAVE  heard  good  offi- 
cers of  the  army  say 
solemnly  :  "  If  it  were 
not  for  the  women  we 
should  get  along  very 
well  in  the  service." 
This  when  discussing 
garrison  troubles.  There  is  something 
in  this,  but  not  the  thing  they  think. 
For  to  be  forever  free  of  dissension, 
then,  they  have  only  to  refrain  from 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage.  How 
simple  a  thing  to  do  that  is ! 

If  the  officers  went  below  the  surface 
and  got  at  the  causes  of  events  they 
would  not  say  such  things. 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  all  army 
women  can  get  along  well  together  ; 
whatever  this  tale  may  lack,  it  at  least 
has  truth.  The  women  have  as  many 
differences  as  the  men — some  say  more. 
And  when  these  differences  ripen  and 
become  garrison  property,  the  men,  be- 
cause they  are  married  to  the  women 
or  hope  to  be,  are  often  led  to  take  a 
hand.  There  was  the  time  when  Mrs. 
Major  McLaughlin  was  put  off  the  post 
by  the  colonel's  order  ;  there  was  har- 
mony for  you  !  There  were  as  many 
factions  as  there  were  sides  to  the  story  ; 
and  there  were  as  many  sides  as  there 
were  officers.  And  there  was  the  duel 
between  Captain  Blake  and  Lieutenant 
Canlee,  because  their  wives  hadn't  spo- 
ken to  each  other  for  six  months.  And 
there  was  the  campaign  between  Mrs. 
Captain  Robb  and  the  wife  of  Doctor 
Volante — a  pretty  bit  of  feminine  strat- 
egy. It  was  the  outcome  of  their  sim- 
ple antipathy.  That  is  the  story  I  am 
going  to  tell. 

The  instinctive  dislike,  in  this  case, 
was  reinforced  by  professional  jealousy. 
The  Line  has  always  its  shoulder  turned 
toward  the  Staff ;  and  the  Staff  has  no 
idea  of  reconciliation.  These  two  wom- 
en were  shut  into  that  little  frontier 
garrison  and  had  to  see  each  other  ev- 
ery day,  whether  or  no  ;  but  they  were 
women  of  wide  army  experience,  and  of 
good  sense,  measurably  so,  and  would 


have  found  a  way  to  get  along  had  they 
both  been  in  the  Line  or  the  Staff,  just 
as  other  women  did.  But,  of  course, 
they  shared  the  sentiments  of  their  hus- 
bands ;  and  hence  the  war.  Clearly,  this 
time,  the  fault  was  with  the  men. 

The  Doctor's  wife  was  said  to  have 
once  been  a  belle,  and  there  were  those 
who  laid  special  stress  on  the  once.  But 
Mrs.  Volante  cared  nothing  for  these  ; 
her  motto  was  :  "  Once  a  belle,  always 
a  belle."  There  were  stories  of  her 
conquests  at  every  post  from  Puget 
Sound  to  Corpus  Christi.  Wherever 
she  was,  she  always  essayed  the  leading 
social  role  ;  and  it  was  seldom  that  a 
woman  said  to  her  :  "  Mrs.  Volante,  you 
are  talking  out  of  turn."  She  rather 
encouraged  the  single  men  in  coming 
up  on  her  porch  to  lounge  and  chat  ; 
and  she  seldom  depended  on  the  Doc- 
tor's escort  for  the  post  festivities. 

Mrs.  Robb  was  no  rival  of  hers  in 
these  matters.  She  did  not  care  a  hair- 
pin for  any  man's  words  or  presence, 
except  Robb's  ;  but  she  did  not  propose 
to  be  dictated  to  by  any  woman  of  the 
Staff,  and  particularly  by  the  Doctor's 
gay  wife.  She  was  a  fearless  httle  wom- 
an. Not  even  the  Colonel's  wife  had 
any  terrors  for  her,  and  that  was  why 
Robb's  company  was  always  shelved  at 
some  villainous  station,  away  from  the 
regimental  band  and  headquarters.  But 
no  interloping  Staff  woman  could  step 
in  and  take  precedence  over  the  ladies 
of  the  regiment  while  she  was  at  the 
post. 

Each,  then,  recognized  the  antago- 
nistic element  in  the  other.  And  they 
bowed  acidly  as  they  met  on  the  walk 
in  front  of  quarters,  and  dealt  each 
other  ceremonious  calls  at  long  inter- 
vals. 

So  it  was,  when  a  vacancy  occurred 
among  the  second  lieutenancies  at  the 
post.  Death  was  the  cause — it  always 
is.  Any  of  those  old  lieutenants  of  the 
Line  would  tell  you  how  it  goes  in  the 
service  :  shattered  hopes,  old  age,  death  ; 
plenty  of  room  for  all  in  a  couple  of 
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grades.  They  shake  their  heads  sadly 
over  it  ;  but  it  isn't  so  very  different  in 
civil  life. 

Now,  the  vacancy  did  not  occasion  so 
much  interest  as  the  certainty  that  it 
would  be  speedily  filled.  So  much  de- 
pended on  the  new-comer,  socially.  And 
it  was  discussed  whether  he  would  be  a 
promotion  from  the  ranks. 

"  I  hope  not,  for  my  daughter's  sake," 
said  Mrs.  Robb.  Miss  Robb  was  old 
enough  to  be  in  society  twice  over,  and 
was  being  pushed  forward  by  her  moth- 
er as  a  counter-irritant  to  Mrs.  Volante. 

"  So  impressionable  !  She  would  be 
certain  to  marry  him  !  "  said  Mrs.  Vo- 
lante, with  ironical  sympathy.     .     .     . 

Or  would  he  be  a  civilian  appoint- 
ment ?     .     .     . 

"  Passable,  with  good  looks  and 
money,"  said  the  Doctor's  wife.     .     .     . 

"  How  funny  !  "We  of  the  Line  think 
only  of  soldierly  qualities,"  said  the 
Captain's  wife,  smiling  back  at  her.  .  .  . 

Or  would  he  be  a  West  Pointer  ?  .  .  . 

"  I  understand  it  is  a  large  class  this 
year,  and  vacancies  are  few,"  said  Mrs. 
Volante. 

"  Our  regiment  ranks  next  to  the 
artillery  as  a  choice,"  said  Mrs.  Eobb, 
with  great  pride  in  her  voice.  And  this 
was  one  to  her  account,  for  no  graduate 
had  applied  for  the  Nth  Infantry  in  five 
years,  and  those  lucklessly  assigned  to 
it  had  done  their  best  to  effect  a  trans- 
fer. In  fact,  one  man  had  paid  a  big 
bonus  for  his  escape,  and  his  name  had 
been  tabooed  in  the  regiment  ever  since. 

But  while  the  ladies  were  getting  an 
edge  on  their  swords  preparatory  to 
the  social  contest  over  the  new  sub,  the 
class  at  West  Point  graduated,  and 
Lallyman,  who  stood  seven,  applied  for 
the  vacancy,  and  got  it  without  opposi- 
tion. The  young  engineers  and  artil- 
lerymen around  him  marvelled  at  his 
preference,  but  he  said  :  "  You  wait. 
That  regiment  is  going  to  have  rapid 
promotion  and  good  stations  some  day, 
and  I'll  be  in  clover  while  you  fellows 
are  snuffing  alkali."  He  ignored  the 
fact  that  engineers  and  artillerymen 
never  see  plains  service  ;  and  he  did  not 
know  what  alkali  was,  except  as  a  dis- 
agreeable something  pertaining  to  the 
arid  region.  But  it  made  an  effective 
climax  to  his  defence,  and  he  went  out 


to  the  regiment  preceded  by  a  repu- 
tation for  uncommon  discernment  and 
long-headedness.  '  And  the  officers  wel- 
comed him  as  a  man,  and  the  ladies  as 
a  being  still  more  desirable. 

As  a  fact,  he  was  neither  a  little  god 
nor  a  man.  He  was  a  good-hearted, 
green,  unformed  boy,  with  extensive 
views  of  his  own  importance.  It  was 
his  nature  to  think  fairly  well  of  him- 
self ;  and  this  element  had  been  fostered 
by  high  standing  in  his  class,  and  high 
chevrons  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets.  The 
heights  of  power  to  which  the  First 
Captain  of  the  Corps  at  West  Point 
rises  are  sublime.  Jove  hands  over  the 
thunderbolts  to  him  at  command.  And 
it  is  a  terrible  drop  from  First  Captain 
at  West  Point  to  an  every-day  Second 
Lieutenant  at  a  plains  station.  Some 
strike  on  their  feet  aU  right.  But  some 
come  down  whirling,  and  find  them- 
selves in  a  sad  mess.  That  was  the  way 
with  Lallyman. 

He  started  out  with  the  assumption 
that  he  was  an  officer  and  a  gentleman. 
The  first,  his  commission  assured  him 
of  ;  the  second,  the  Articles  of  War. 
Proceeding  then,  he  determined  to  do 
all  the  things  that  a  combination  of  offi- 
cer and  gentleman  should  or  could  do. 
He  found  shortly  that  many  of  the  other 
officers  and  gentlemen  played  a  good 
deal  of  poker  to  pass  away  the  time  ; 
this  information  was  almost  forced  upon 
him.  He  had  sat  in  a  small  game  in  ca- 
det barracks — blankets  at  the  windows, 
betting  in  w^hispers — and  thought  he 
knew  all  about  it.  And  although  he 
now  lost  as  steadily  as  a  laggard  clock, 
his  faith  remained  unchanged.  They 
said  it  was  luck,  and  laughed,  and  dealt 
around  again.  He  made  an  excellent 
feeder. 

Then  some  of  the  other  officers  and 
gentlemen  drank  ;  and  Lallyman  did 
the  same.  He  was  not  used  to  this, 
and  consequently  he  cut  a  pitiably  ridic- 
ulous figure  on  divers  occasions.  Wak- 
ing the  day  after  such  an  event,  he  re- 
flected that  he  w^as  glad  his  mother  and 
the  Girl  did  not  know  of  it.  They  both 
believed  in  him,  and  the  Girl  was  going 
to  be  his  Avife.  Then  he  hated  himself 
for  his  foolishness,  pitied  himself  for 
his  parched  tongue  and  woolly  throat, 
and  vowed  he  would  drop  the  convivial 
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business  for  good  and  all.  But  when 
he  had  made  a  sorry  attempt  at  a  break- 
fast and  had  crawled  out  into  the  pub- 
lic view,  the  officers  jioked  such  delicate 
fun  at  him,  and  the  ladies  in  cool  wrap- 
pers on  the  porches  laughed  so  know- 
ingly and  indulgently,  that  he  concluded 
it  was  wrong  to  think  seriously  of  so  in- 
consequential a  matter.  And  then  he 
tipped  his  forage  cap  the  least  bit  to  the 
left  and  back — he  noticed  the  other  of- 
ficers and  gentlemen  had  each  a  pecul- 
iarly individual  way  of  wearing  his  cap 
— and  he  swaggered  the  smallest  trifle 
in  his  walk.  And  thus,  feeling  himself 
very  much  indeed  a  man,  he  went  up  on 
the  Doctor's  porch,  the  Doctor  not  be- 
ing there,  and  sat  down  to  talk  with 
Mrs.  Volante.  Which  was  the  last  thing 
in  the  world  he  ought  to  have  done. 

The  officers'  quarters  were  built  on 
such  a  straight  line  that  when  you  sat 
on  the  Doctor's  porch — the  last  house 
in  the  row — you  had  a  clear  shot  up  to 
the  Colonel's,  at  the  upper  end.  It  was 
so  impossible  to  be  otherwise  than  like 
a  great  family,  that  no  one  thought 
of  putting  up  end-screens.  And  this 
morning,  everyone  was  much  interested 
in  Lallyman's  conduct  ;  for  the  officers 
had  given  their  wives  some  interesting 
details  of  his  last  night's  escapade. 
Mrs.  Robb  sat  on  her  porch,  rocking 
and  sewing.  She  pretended  not  to  see 
Lallyman  drop  into  the  Doctor's  wicker 
rocker  ;  but  Mrs.  Volante  knew  she  did 
see,  and  she  laughed  a  pleasant  welcome 
at  Lallyman,  while  she  mischievously 
asked  him  how  he  felt. 

Learning  that  his  head  was  like  a  big 
balloon  filled  with  whirling  dust,  she 
laughed  again,  and  murmured,  sympa- 
thetically :  "You  poor  thing."  Then 
she  went  within,  and  presently  returned 
with  a  glass,  from  which  she  bade  Lal- 
lyman drink. 

Lallyman  drank,  and  looked  up  ad- 
miringly. 

"  That's  soothing  truck  !  Mrs.  Vo- 
lante, you  are  an  angel !  "  said  he. 

"  Oh,  you  silly  boy !  But  you  shouldn't 
say  such  things,"  she  laughed,  shaking 
her  finger  at  him  in  a  way  he  liked. 
From  the  tail  of  her  eye  she  saw  that 
Mrs.  Robb  was  a  witness  to  Lallyman's 
devotion,  so  she  threw  this  moderate 
obstacle  in  his  path,  knowing  that   he 


would  at  once  prance  over  it.  AVhich 
he  did.  And  he  went  on  at  so  brave  a 
pace  that  Mrs.  Ilobb  retreated  to  her 
inner  citadel  and  told  the  Captain,  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  whole  occurrence, 
that  "it"  was  shameful ;  wherein  he  as- 
sented without  question. 

When  Lallyman  had  a  touch  of  home- 
sickness, as  every  young  sub  does  upon 
finding  the  army  so  different  from  w^hat 
he  has  imagined,  Mrs.  Volante  nursed 
him  through.  As  a  delicate  acknowl- 
edgment, he  inflicted  ujDon  her  a  full 
account  of  the  Girl,  under  promise  of 
secrecy.  He  was  proud  enough  that 
the  Girl  loved  him,  and  it  did  him  good 
to  make  a  confidante  of  one  so  sympa- 
thetically interested  as  Mrs.  Volante 
proved  she  could  be.  He  showed  her 
the  photographs,  and  Mrs.  Volante  said 
the  pleasantest  things  about  the  Girl's 
appearance.  All  this  was  balm  and  fat- 
ness to  Lallyman. 

Mrs.  Volante  had  nothing  against  the 
Girl ;  she  did  not  know  her.  And  as 
Lallyman  maundered  on,  she  found  her- 
self harking  back  to  her  own  girlhood 
quite  sentimentally.  But  she  could  not 
live  long  in  the  past  ;  its  atmosphere 
was  very  different  from  that  to  which 
she  was  accustomed.  So  she  shook  it 
off,  and  remembered  that  it  was  her 
business  to  forget  it.  She  was  not  or- 
dinarily credited  with  much  principle  ; 
yet  there  may  have  been  a  spice  of 
honesty  in  her  words  when,  a  few  daj's 
later,  she  referred  to  the  unpleasant 
condition  of  army  women,  especially  in 
a  foot  regiment ;  and  she  sighed  gently 
as  reminiscent  fates  of  such  sisters 
pressed  upon  her.  This  made  Lally- 
man think  that  the  jollity  and  cheerful- 
ness he  had  already  witnessed  were 
nothing  but  veneering.  And  she  spoke 
rather  slightingly  of  youthful  love,  as 
being  evanescent  and  not  at  all  the 
grand  passion  ;  this  at  first  startled 
Lallyman,  for  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  spelling  it  with  capital  Y  and  L.  But 
before  she  finished  he  nodded  in  ac- 
quiescence. 

Finally,  she  referred  him  to  the  hap- 
py and  independent  condition  of  bache- 
lor officers,  who  could  take  the  field 
without  family  tears  and  heartbreak  ; 
who  could  move  at  a  day's  notice,  and 
never  exceed  their  baggage  allowance  ; 
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whose  wants  were  all  provided  for  by 
the  Q.  M.  D.,  the  S.  D.,  and  the  M.  D.  ; 
who  had  no  "  women-folks "  to  come 
out  there  peachy-cheeked  and  laughing, 
only  to  grow  mottled  and  sallow  from 
the  hot  sun  and  the  bad  water.  .  .  . 
"  Look  along  up  the  line  and  see  them 
now,"  said  Mrs.  Volante.  And  Lally- 
man  glanced  up  and  saw  Mrs.  Robb  on 
the  second  porch  ;  and  he  knew  that 
Mrs.  Kobb's  early  dimples  had  deep- 
ened and  widened  into  hollows  devoid 
of  beauty.  And  Lallyman  laughed.  He 
was  very  young,  and  judged  only  by  ex- 
teriors. 

When  Lallyman's  gloves  ripped,  Mrs. 
Volante  took  a  neat  needle  to  them, 
and  said  she  was  glad  to  do  so.  And 
when  they  talked  about  himself,  as  they 
generally  did,  she  condoned  his  faults 
as  being  not  so  much  faults  as  rather 
attractive  failings.  And  she  occupied 
his  time  so  fully  that  his  letters  to  the 
Girl  became  shorter  and  less  frequent ; 
and  he  was  Mrs.  Volante's  devoted  cava- 
lier. Which  was  just  what  Mrs.  Vo- 
lante wanted. 

But  there  came  a  day  when  Lally- 
man drew  his  month's  pay,  and  found 
it  covered  but  a  vulgar  fraction  of  his 
month's  expenses.  He  put  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  and  shook  them  to  show 
they  were  empty,  and  declared  he  would 
really  have  to  pipe  down.  He  did  not 
half  mean  it,  and  other  officers  laughed 
in  a  way  to  show  that  they  understood 
him,  and  that  they  often  came  out  bad  at 
the  end  of  the  month  themselves.  This 
assured  Lallyman  that  he  was  on  the 
right  track.  One  of  the  officers  pleas- 
antly warned  him  not  to  hypothecate 
his  pay  accounts,  at  which  they  laughed 
again  ;  they  seemed  to  know  what  it 
meant,  and  Lallyman  made  a  mental 
note  of  its  being  a  good  way  out  of 
a  poor  business.  But  Robb  did  not 
laugh.  He  did  not  laugh  much  at  any 
time,  and  never  at  a  time  like  this.  He 
went  home  and  told  his  wife  that  Lal- 
lyman was  near  the  end  of  his  string. 

"Then  it  is  time  for  me  to  begin," 
said  Mrs.  Robb. 

"Begin  what?"  asked  the  guileless 
soldier. 

It  was  not  worth  while  to  explain. 
"I  want  you  to  ask  him  in  to  dinner 
this  very  night,"  she  continued.     "  Have 


him  come  in  right  after  parade,  and 
stay  the  evening." 

llobb  obeyed  his  orders — he  was  a 
good  soldier — and  Lallyman  accepted 
politely  enough.  He  had  been  asked 
to  dinner  already  by  every  married  of- 
ficer in  the  post,  from  the  Colonel 
down,  in  regular  sequence,  and  each 
had  made  some  little  extra  spread  for 
him.  But  this  second  bid  from  Captain 
Robb,  quite  out  of  turn,  and  to  the  fam- 
ily table,  bore  to  Lallyman  a  special 
significance.  So  he  slapped  his  leg 
when  alone  in  his  quarters,  and  mur- 
mured something  about  being  fore- 
warned. He  had  Mrs.  Volante  to  thank 
for  it,  and  he  felt  like  running  into  her 
house  and  thanking  her  then,  knowing 
that  she  would  understand.  For  she 
had  discussed  Mrs.  Robb  with  him. 
She  had  not  in  so  many  words  said 
that  Mrs.  Robb  was  designing,  or  that 
she  was  afraid  of  not  being  able  to 
marry  off  that  sallow  daughter  of  hers. 
But  what  she  did  say,  with  effective 
pauses  and  significant  glances — it  was 
artistically  done — conve^^ed  the  same 
idea.  So  Lallyman  went  to  dinner  at 
the  Robb's,  forewarned. 

Lallyman  thought  Mrs.  Robb  knew 
nothing  about  the  Girl.  He  was  mis- 
taken. Mrs.  Volante  had  not,  in  so 
many  words,  violated  his  confidence  ; 
but  by  the  same  system  of  dashes  and 
eyebrow  inflections  she  had  imparted 
the  sweet  news  to  several  friends  ;  and 
everj^one  in  garrison  who  cared  to,  knew 
it.  That  Lallyman  had  not  discovered 
this  proves  what  I  said — that  he  was 
an  unformed,  a  conceited,  boy.  Mrs. 
Robb  did  know  of  the  engagement, 
though  not  at  first  hands  ;  it  came  to 
her  from  a  second  party.  She  did  not 
know  the  Girl,  but  she  took  an  interest 
in  her.  And  the  task  she  set  herself 
was  to  save  the  Girl  the  worst  possible 
heartache.  What  she  said  to  the  Cap- 
tain, as  she  saw  her  guest  coming  up  the 
line,  was:  "Mr.  Lallyman  is  worth  sav- 
ing ;  he  shall  be  saved.  And  as  to  that 
Girl — remember,  she  is  a  girl.  You 
knew  a  Girl  once — years  before  you  be- 
came a  captain — "  this  with  a  pleasing 
touch  on  his  shoulder — "  and  this  Girl 
shall  have  Mr.  Lallyman,  Mrs.  Volante 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Lallyman  was  surprised  that  Captain 
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Bobb  did  not  ask  him  to  have  an  appe- 
tizer before  the  meal ;  he  was  persuaded 
he  could  not  eat  without  one.  But  the 
Captain  did  not  seem  to  think  of  it  at 
all  ;  and  Lallyman  thought  he  carried  it 
off  ver}'  well.  So  they  went  to  table  and 
the  dinner  proceeded  as  pleasantly  as 
an  unceremonious  family  dinner  should. 
And  then  Lallyman  thought  for  a  moment 
of  the  Girl — in  contrast  to  Miss  Robb  sit- 
ting opposite — and  asked,  in  a  deprecat- 
ing sort  of  way,  that  was  part  of  his  in- 
experience, if  housekeeping  was  not  very 
difficult  so  far  from  fresh  supplies.  Mrs. 
Robb  smiled  in  the  kindest  way  and  said 
No  ;  that  he  would  hardly  beUeve  it,  but 
really  everything  on  the  table  came  out 
of  the  commissary  stores.  He  did  find  it 
hard  to  believe,  but  he  was  at  last  con- 
vinced. And  he  said,  with  a  happy  sec- 
ond thought  of  the  Girl,  that  army  living 
wasn't  half  as  bad  as  they'd  have  you 
believe.     And  they  all  agreed  with  him. 

Then,  the  dinner  being  through,  they 
went  into  the  parlor,  where  some  music 
was  in  order.  Lallyman  had  thought 
of  making  his  adieux  and  escaping  soon 
after  dinner,  until  he  remembered  that 
he  had  rarely  seen  Kobb  at  the  sutler's 
of  an  evening.  Perhaps  Robb  could  kill 
time  at  home  ;  he  couldn't,  but  he  would 
like  to  see  it  done.  So  he  stayed,  and 
they  sat  down  to  a  game  of  whist,  at 
which  Lallyman  held  successful  cards, 
and  got  in  a  high  good-humor  over  his 
skill.  And  he  gladly  accepted  Mrs. 
Robb's  cordial  invitation  to  drop  in  at 
any  time. 

From  that  day  Mrs.  Volante's  power 
waned.  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
having  young  officers  hover  about  her, 
and  Lallyman  had  served  her  turn  de- 
lightfully. She  strove  to  retain  him, 
but  the  string  she  played  was  frayed 
out,  and  gave  an  untrue  note. 

And  Mrs.  Robb  displayed  unwonted 
finesse.  She  wanted  Lallyman  for  a  girl 
she  had  never  seen,  and  had  never  men- 
tioned to  him.  All  she  did  was  to  show 
him  that  an  army  home  could  easily  be 
made  to  possess  all  the  elements  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  Robb  himself  sustained  the 
teachings  of  her  object-lesson  in  the  most 
substantial  way. 

Still,  the  battle  was  in  doubt,  until 
one  day  Mrs.  Volante,  putting  too  much 
faith  in  her   position,  hazarded  a  coup 


that  settled  it  so  far  as  she  was  con- 
cerned. But  she  was  harassed  by  a 
growing  fear  of  defeat,  and  by  the  sus- 
pense, and  doubtless,  too,  suffered  from 
the  continued  hot  weather  —  fourteen 
consecutive  days  with  the  mercury  above 
108°.  Thus,  one  breathless  day,  when 
they  were  in  her  darkened  parlor  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  garrison  was  off  guard, 
she  accused  him  of  having  forgotten  the 
Girl,  and  having  fallen  victim  to  Mrs. 
Robb's  matrimonial  plans. 

"I  hoped  better  things  of  you,"  said 
she.  "  I  thought  you  had  more  stabil- 
ity of  character.  I  am  sorry  to  find  I 
was  mistaken." 

"  But  it  isn't  so  !  "  he  stoutly  declared. 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  she  "  I  have  not 
been  told — I  have  only  observed." 

"  I  believe  you  only  dreamed,"  said  he, 
with  loss  of  dignity.  Then  he  got  his 
cap  out  of  the  corner  where  he  had 
tossed  it  as  he  came  in,  and  went  home. 

Mrs.  Volante  could  not  have  offended 
him  more  deeply,  and  that  of  itself 
showed  the  progress  Mrs.  Robb  had 
made.  He  had  been  forewarned,  and 
he  had  his  own  powers  of  observation  ; 
and  yet  he  had  detected  nothing  sus- 
picious in  Mrs.  Robb's  ways.  "  She 
must  take  me  for  a  fool !  "  said  he,  in 
angry  reference  to  Mrs.  Volante.  Then 
he  calmed  down,  and  thought,  until  he 
reached  some  definite  conclusions. 

He  concluded  :  that  since  he  had  been 
so  constant  a  caller  at  Captain  Robb's 
quarters,  his  liquor  bill  had  decreased  ; 
that  his  poker  debts  had  scaled  down  ; 
that  Robb  was  a  friend  and  had  given 
him  some  sound  advice  ;  that  Robb 
seemed  to  stand  married  life  in  the  army 
pretty  well.  Then  he  mused  about  the 
Girl,  till  he  was  startled  by  the  thought 
that,  as  Mrs.  Volante  was  sincere  in  what 
she  had  said,  it  was  possible  that  he  was 
at  fault  himself.  K  she  had  "  observed," 
it  was  possible  that  he  had  been  going 
there  too  often.  And  what,  then,  did 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Robb  think?  Had  he 
lent  the  idea  that     .     .     .  ? 

If  so,  he  had  but  one  thing,  as  an  of- 
ficer and  a  gentleman,  to  do.  And  he 
put  on  his  best  uniform  that  evening 
and  went  to  do  it. 

"Mrs.  Robb,"  said  he,  for  he  found 
her  alone — a  most  curious  thing  he  af- 
terward thought — "  Mrs.  Robb,  I've  seen 
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so  much  of  your  pleasant  liome  —  that 
I've  been  tempted — to  tell  you — some- 
thing— lam  looking  forward  to."  And 
he  looked  as  sternly  determined  about 
the  telling  as  though  there  was  nothing 
pleasant  about  it  at  all. 

"Yes?"  said  Mrs.  Robb,  quite  de- 
lighted. "Do  tell  me — and  yet,  I  be- 
lieve I  could  guess  it." 

"  Do  you  believe  so  ?  "  cried  Lallyman, 
with  a  touch  of  dismay.  "  I  believe  you 
couldn't  —  but  don't  try  !  You  would 
surely  guess  wrong — and  that  would 
spoil  it  all.     The  fact  is — I'm  engaged." 

Mrs.  Robb  laid  down  the  work  she  was 
making  a  pretence  with,  and  looked  at 
him  mistily.  "Bless  the  boy,"  said  she. 
"  I'm  more  glad  to  hear  yoii  say  so  than 
I  can  tell."  And  she  was.  She  knew 
where  she  stood  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Vo- 
lante,  then. 

"It's  to  a  girl,"  he  continued,  impres- 
sively, "back  in  New  York.  And  I'm 
going  to  get  a  month's  leave  in  the  fall, 
and  marry  her,  and  bring  her  out." 

"  It  will  be  the  best  thing  you  could 
do,"  said  Mrs.  Robb.  And  she  felt  like 
a  victor  crowned  with  laurel. 

"  But  what  I  want  to  say  is  this."  And 
here  he  discovered  great  difficulty  in 
framing  his  speech,  so  he  got  upon  his 
feet,  and  stood  up  to  his  work  like  a  good 
soldier.  "Is  that  if  I  have  done — er — 
come  here  too  often — er — I  heard — er — ." 

And  right  there  Mrs.  Robb  jumped 
up  and  caught  his  hands,  and  laughed 
in  his  very  face. 

"  — If  you  came  too  often,  so  that  we 
thought  it  was  our  daughter  you  w^ere 
after,"  she  completed  for  him.  "No. 
Don't  you  think  it.  And  to  prove  it  I'll 
tell  you  a  secret — one  you  could  never 
guess." 

"N — no,  you  think  so?"  he  stam- 
mered, trying  to  recover  himself. 


"Never,  in  the  world.  It's  this.  I 
knew  you  were  engaged,  days  and  days 
and  days  ago.  Never  mind  how  I  knew  ; 
I  did  know,  and  that's  the  reason  you 
came.  So  now  you  have  two  secrets — 
yours  and  mine."  From  which  it  can 
be  seen  that  Mrs.  Bobb's  victory  was 
very  complete. 

Then  she  went  on. 

"  So,  when  you  go  home,  you  just  give 
her  my  love.  She  has  one  friend  here 
already.  And  when  you  bring  her  out, 
you  come  here  and  stay  with  us  till 
you  can  get  your  own  housekeeping  in 
order."  She  stopped.  Army  hospital- 
ity, confined  within  its  narrow  limits 
of  possibilities,  could  suggest  nothing 
more.  She  gave  his  hands  a  great  shake 
and  dropped  them.  "I'm  so  glad,"  said 
she. 

That  night  Lallyman  sat  up  late,  writ- 
ing a  letter  to  the  Girl.  And  when  she 
got  it,  she  felt  that  she  would  find  al- 
most a  second  mother  at  her  new  home. 
This,  with  various  assurances  of  Lally- 
man's  own  devising,  made  her  happier 
than  she  had  been  for  many  days.  So 
that  her  reply  was  all  that  Lallyman 
could  wish.  And  his  application  for 
leave  of  absence  went  through  satisfac- 
torily ;  the  marriage  took  place,  and 
they  came  to  the  post  together. 

Now  LallymaD  never  told  the  Girl 
this  story — not  through  concealment ; 
he  was  honest.  He  knew  so  little  of  it, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  tell.  He  was  the 
only  one  of  the  parties  interested  who 
did  not  appreciate  it.  Mrs.  Bobb  told 
her  some  of  it — not  all — and  the  Doctor 
was  ordered  away  from  the  post  before 
they  arrived,  so  she  never  met  Mrs.  Vo- 
lante  ;  that  was  one  very  happy  circum- 
stance. 

The  rest  of  the  story  ?  Any  married 
man  will  finish  it  for  you. 
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The  last  time  that  young  McAllo  dined 
at  our  house,  he  shocked  me  a  good  deal  by 
declaring  that  the  chief  object  of  his  activ- 
ities for  some  time  past  had  been  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  weight  of  ' '  Puritanism  "  which 
he  had  incurred  from  several  generations 
of  straight-laced  ancestors.  I  inquired  of 
McAllo  what  his  descent  was,  arid  discov- 
ered that  it  was  almost  purely  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian, and  that  what  small  admixture  of 
other  stock  there  was,  was  French  Hugue- 
not. McAllo  complained  that  such  a  der- 
ivation as  that  was  a  hindrance  to  sport, 
and  admitted  that  he  had  been  busy  for 
months  past  with  horses,  cocktails,  cigar- 
ettes, and  most  of  the  reasonable  appliances 
of  generous  living,  trying  to  modify  the 
tendencies  that  his  forbears  had  imposed 
upon  him.  His  conscience,  he  said,  was 
too  exacting,  and  he  felt  it  to  be  desirable 
to  mitigate  its  tyranny. 

I  was  affected  by  McAllo's  remarks  very 
much  as  if  he  had  said  that  his  grandfa- 
thers, by  industry  and  thrift,  had  been  able 
to  hand  him  down  a  material  property,  and 
that  finding  it  inconvenient  to  draw  the 
interest,  he  was  doing  what  he  could  to  re- 
lieve himself  by  using  his  principal  to 
back  his  luck  at  cards.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  "  bluff"  in  his  allegations,  and  I 
need  not  have  disturbed  myself  so  much 
about  them  ;  but  there  was  also  an  element 
of  misapprehension  which  it  seemed  the 
Christian  duty  of  any  adult  listener  to  cor- 
rect. I  don't  know  that  he  meant  it  so, 
but  when  he  said  "Puritanism,"  to  my 
mind  he  meant  the  power  of  self-restraint 
and  the  ability  to  get  along  on  the  minimum 
of  amusement.  If  McAllo  has  got  these 
things  in  his  blood,  perhaps  it  is  natural 
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enough  that,  having  never  felt  the  lack  of 
them,  he  should  undervalue  them,  and  wish 
to  let  a  little  of  them  out.  But  Avitli  you 
and  me,  who  haven't  got  them  by  nature 
perhaps,  and  have  to  secrete  by  jDersonal, 
moral  thrift  all  that  we  use,  it  is  different. 
The  tyranny  of  Puritan  tendencies  has  no 
terrors  for  us.  What  worries  us  is  the 
costly  and  unremitting  obligation  to  keep 
ourselves  amused,  under  penalty  of  dissat- 
isfaction with  life  whenever  we  don't  suc- 
ceed. It  seems  as  if  a  man  with  such  for- 
bears as  McAllo's  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
go  out  into  the  world  with  his  sickle  and 
reajD.  The  hard  work  is  beating  one's  re- 
calcitrant self  into  a  useful  creature,  re- 
sponsive to  one's  higher  aspirations  and 
promptly  obedient  to  the  will. 

For  this  poor,  admirable  McAllo,  the  chief 
part  of  that  has  been  done.  The  lad  likes 
by  nature  to  learn,  to  work  his  brains,  to 
live  cleanly.  He  can  have  more  fun  with 
Homer  and  a  student's  lamp  than  a  coarser- 
fibred  lad  can  have  with  a  bottle  of  cham- 
pagne and  a  pool-table.  Vulgar  or  vicious 
associates  seem  simply  dull  to  him,  and 
he  can  think  more  agreeable  thoughts  on 
milk  and  oatmeal  than  the  average  club 
man  can  on  Pommery  and  terrapin.  That  is 
what  a  line  of  plain-living,  high-thinking 
Scotchmen,  now  deceased,  have  done  for 
him,  and  the  poor  ignorant  boy  knows  no 
better  than  to  grumble  about  his  Puritan 
tendencies  !  If  only  they  were  marketable 
commodities,  what  a  price  he  could  get  for 
them  from  some  sad-hearted  millionaire, 
who  needs  a  new  moral  endowment  for  his 
son  !  If  they  were  marketable  he  would 
learn  quickly  enough  what  they  were 
worth. 
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In  these  days,  when  there  is  so  much  talk 
of  heredity,  wc  ought  to  recognize,  as  usu- 
ally we  do  not,  our  obligations  to  the  de- 
cent men  and  women  from  whom  we  have 
the  good  fortune  to  be  derived.  The  an- 
cestor who  hands  us  down  money  gets  rec- 
ognition. He  has  done  something  that  we 
can  understand,  and  we  name  our  children 
after  him  and  try  to  keep  his  name  before 
the  world.  But  the  saints  in  our  family 
records — the  men  and  women  who  have 
made  a  stand  for  us  against  sensuality  and 
laziness — we  do  not  half  appreciate.  It  is 
a  pity  we  are  so  dull.  How  much  do  we 
really  profit  if,  from  the  same  money-maker 
who  leaves  us  an  income  upon  which  we 
can  afford  to  drink  beer,  we  inherit  a  thirst 
which  can  only  be  ai:)peased  by  champagne  ? 
The  wise  king  was  as  sagacious  as  usual 
when  he  said  that  a  good  name  is  rather  to 
be  chosen  than  great  riches ;  but  he  was 
indisputably  and  obviously  sagacious  if, 
when  he  said  ' '  a  good  name  "  he  meant 
good  blood. 


I  NEVER  understood  how  important  was 
the  influence  of  modern  fashion  on  the  art 
of  my  native  land  until,  some  time  since,  I 
was  one  of  a  committee  of  some  two  dozen, 
entrusted — chiefly  by  themselves,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken — with  the  task  of  providing  a 
monument  for  a  distinguished  man  in  one  of 
our  larger  cities.  The  person  whose  mem- 
ory we  wished  to  hand  down  to  the  future 
was  known  to  the  public  more  as  an  orator 
than  in  any  other  way.  He  was,  in  life,  a 
man  of  striking  presence,  tall,  firmly  built, 
with  a  head  of  great  dignity  as  well  as  beauty 
and  strongly  marked  features — possessing, 
in  short,  physical  qualities  that  seemed  to 
lend  themselves  to  successful  and  impres- 
sive representation  in  sculpture.  A  full- 
length  bronze  statue  in  an  attitude  of  the 
orator  familiar  to  his  hearers,  seemed  the 
most  fitting  form  of  the  memorial.  In  the 
committee  were  represented  art,  literature, 
the  law,  medicine,  statesmanship,  com- 
merce, by  members  of  well  -  established 
standing.  They  protested,  as  with  one 
voice,  in  accents  varying  from  pensive  re- 
gret to  acute  disgust,  against  the  full-length 
statue,  and  each,  in  his  way,  based  his  pro- 
test on  the  inevitable,  invincible  ugliness  of 
the  modern  trousers.     Unfortunately,  the 


friend  whom  we  sought  to  honor  was  known 
never  to  have  worn  a  long  cloak,  and  to  have 
won  his  laurels  as  an  orator  either  in  even- 
ing dress,  or  in  the  ampler  and  severer  close- 
buttoned  "frock,"  but  always  with  unques- 
tionable display  of  trousers.  So  the  statue 
was  abandoned. 

It  was  a  pity,  all  the  greater  because  this 
was  a  completely  representative  case.  "What 
is  to  be  done  ?  "We  cannot  often  resort  to 
the  obvious  disguise  of  a  cloak — which, 
moreover,  is  sometimes  far  from  successful, 
as  in  the  otli^^wise  fine  statue  of  Beecher  in 
Brooklyn,  by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  in  which  the 
spirited  head  and  the  animated  forms  of  the 
slave  girl  and  the  boy  at  the  base  hardly  re- 
deem the  clumsy  mass  of  the  sleeved  cloak. 
If  only  we  could  restore  the  colonial  style 
of  dress,  we  should  have  ample  scope  for 
dignity  and  grace  and  action,  as  in  Ward's 
Washington,  or  Bartholdi's  La  Fayette,  or 
the  newly  erected  Nathan  Hale.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  legs,  and  the  banishment  of  these 
important  members  from  public  sight  is,  I 
fear,  practically  perpetual.  I  suj^pose  it  may 
be  a  consequence  of  the  over-development 
of  the  head  in  the  affairs  of  modern  life. 
Grown  men  of  our  times  no  longer  dance, 
nor  ride  horses,  nor  fight  so  habitually  that 
freedom  for  their  legs  is  of  any  moment  to 
them.  The  head  does  the  greater  part  of 
what  men  greatly  care  to  do,  and  the  legs 
seem  only  convenient  carriers  for  that  busy 
and  sometimes  distracted  globe.  Probably 
one  result  may  be  that  memorial  sculpture 
will  be  forced  to  take  the  form  of  busts  and 
bas-reliefs,  and  though  these  give  very  happy 
play  for  most  enjoyable  and  valuable  quali- 
ties, they  fall  short,  far  short  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  statue.  They  may  give  us  most 
expressive  and  precious  memorials  of  our 
distinguished  men,  but  they  cannot  be  made 
imposing  features  of  the  life  of  our  cities, 
they  cannot  help  much  to  build  up  that  en- 
joyment of  art  in  the  streets  which,  as  a 
people,  we  so  clearly  need. 


Mr.  Walter  Besant  has  been  discussing 
platonic  friendships,  and  whether  or  not 
they  can  really  be  made  to  work.  He  thinks 
they  may,  but  not  between  two  persons 
both  of  whom  are  young. 

It  is  well  that  someone  should  take 
thought  about  platonic  friendships,  for  Nat- 
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ure,  who  superintends  most  things,  does 
not  seem  to  care  very  much  about  them. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  her,  apparently, 
whether  they  work  or  not.  No  great  natu- 
ral law  governs  them.  The  principle  of 
natural  selection  shirks  responsibility  for 
them,  and  no  one  dares  to  assume  that  the 
fittest  of  them  will  survive.  They  cannot 
be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  but  if 
they  exist  at  all  must  be  constantly  under 
supervision,  and  subjects  of  argument  and 
special  pleas. 

Consider  what  the  essentials  of  a  platonic 
friendship  are  !  Are  they  not  that  the  par- 
ties to  it  shall  be  of  different  sexes,  and  that 
there  shall  be  a  considerable  degree  of  ex- 
clusiveness  about  their  intimacy  ?  Does  any- 
one doubt  that  exclusiveness  is  essential? 
Intimacy  cannot  be  intimacy  unless  it  is 
more  or  less  exclusive.  We  can  only  live 
one  life  at  a  time,  and  if  we  share  a  good 
part  of  that  with  any  one  person,  there  is  so 
much  the  less  for  the  rest.  If  a  friendship 
is  not  intimate  enough  to  be  noticeably  ex- 
clusive, does  anyone  ever  find  it  necessary 
to  explain  that  it  is  platonic  ? 

Love  between  women  and  men  was  not 
invented  for  the  entertainment  of  philoso- 
phers, but  largely  for  domestic  purposes  ; 
and  if  platonic  love  is  to  have  anything  bet- 
ter than  a  hazardous  and  unstable  exist- 
ence, the  conditions  of  it  must  be  such  that 
it  may  prosper  without  conflict  with  Nature's 
more  important  ends.  Thus  we  see  why 
platonic  friendships  between  young  people 
who  might  marry  do  not  endure.  Such 
couples  get  married,  and  their  friendship 
merges  into  a  more  durable  sentiment,  or 
else  one  of  them  marries  someone  else,  and 
then  it  lapses.  At  least  it  should  lapse,  for 
if  it  does  not,  it  not  only  militates  against 
peace  in  a  family,  but  it  tends  to  keep  the 
unmarried  platonist  from  going  about  his 
business  and  finding  himself  a  mate,  accord- 
ing to  Nature's  design.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  women,  and  young  women  at  that,  who 
can  contrive  for  a  time  to  maintain  a  hus- 
band and  one  or  two  simultaneous  platonic 
intimates.  But  in  such  cases  one  of  three 
things  happens  :  either  the  wife  makes  her 
husband  happy  and  her  platonic  admirers 
miserable,  or  she  makes  her  friends  happy 
and  her  husband  miserable,  or  she  makes 
them  all  miserable.  If  by  any  chance  or  mir- 
acle of  talent  she  seems  to  make  them  all 


happy,  she  makes  society  miserable,  because 
it  cannot  see  how  she  does  it.  And  when 
society  is  miserable  it  talks  ;  until  finally  it 
breaks  up  the  arrangement.  She  is  bound  to 
fail,  and  the  reason  does  not  lie  in  any  defect 
in  her,  but  in  the  fact  that  her  purpose  is 
contrary  to  the  economy  of  Nature,  which  has 
provided  barely  men  enough  to  go  around, 
and  does  not  permit  a  woman  who  has  a 
man  of  her  own  to  monopolize  other  men 
with  impunity.  Every  marriageable  man 
besides  her  husband  that  any  woman  ab- 
sorbs, involves  the  waste  of  some  other 
woman's  opportunities,  and  Nature  abhors 
waste  with  a  proverbial  antipathy. 

As  for  the  platonic  friendships  of  young 
married  men,  they  are  hardly  worth  dis- 
cussing. The  measure  of  them  is  simply 
the  wife's  capacity  to  control  her  feelings. 
It  becomes  clear,  therefore,  that  the  only 
platonic  friendships  that  can  be  trusted 
are  those  that  do  not  interfere  with  Nature's 
plans.  Young  lads,  ''hobbledehoys,"  if 
they  are  not  too  rich,  may  cultivate  with 
impunity  transitory  friendships  with  women 
somewhat  older  than  themselves.  Such 
associations  are  instructive  to  the  lad  and 
amuse  the  lady,  without  interfering  in  any 
way  with  her  more  serious  plans.  So  also 
there  are  adult  men,  who  by  reason  of  spec- 
ial circumstances  or  exceptional  personal 
qualities,  gain  special  privileges  of  platonic 
attachment.  It  is  part  of  the  record  of  the 
Chevalier  Bayard  that  he  loved  dearly  and 
without  concealment  another  gentleman's 
wife,  but  he  was  irreproachable  and  was  not  a 
marrying  man,  and  what  was  even  more  im- 
portant, he  was  almost  always  absent  on  war- 
like adventures,  so  that  no  one  grudged  him 
the  occasional  solace  he  found  in  the  lady's 
society.  A  considerable  measure  of  platonic 
affection  can  be  tolerated  in  almost  any  case, 
if  it  is  only  tempered  by  an  adequate  pro- 
vision of  absence. 


When  a  native  of  New  York,  in  the  course 
of  a  half-hour's  confinement  on  an  elevated 
railway  train,  can  detect  in  the  speech  of  his 
fellow-prisoners  a  half-dozen  languages  be- 
sides his  own,  he  may  be  fairly  confident  of 
the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  popula- 
tion of  his  town.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  in  such  enforced  intimacy  to  overhear 
French,    German,     Italian,     Scandinavian, 
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Spanish,  Chinese,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
obscure  tongues  that  Asia  Minor  con  tributes. 
It  happened  to  me,  only  j-ecently,  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon,  when  jjossibly  the  holiday 
habit  had  brought  out  the  foreign  elements 
in  disproixM'tionate  force.  One  fact  in  this 
polyglot  entertainment  struck  me — the  fre- 
quency with  which,  in  the  babbling  stream 
of  every  foreign  tongue — even  the  Chinese — 
an  occasional  Englisli  word  would  be  per- 
ceptible ;  most  often  it  was  the  "  Yes  "  or 
"  No,"  or  some  minor  phrase  of  a  syllable  or 
two.  Clearly  these  were  the  signs  of  a  half- 
conscious  adjustment  of  the  speakers  to 
their  environment,  an  adjustment  barely 
begun,  but  which  I  like  to  think  must  go 
on  with  important  results. 

But  how  fast  and  how  far  ?  That  is  an 
interesting  question.  Many  of  these  people 
who  come  to  us  have  shown  jjretty  bitter 
hatred  toward  each  other  at  home.  The 
German  and  the  Frenchman,  the  Frenchman 
and  the  Italian,  the  Irish  and  the  English, 
the  English  and  the  French  Canadian,  have 
for  a  long  time  now  cherished  "  bad  blood  " 
and  spilled  some  now  and  again  in  war  or 
in  riot.  Will  they  learn  to  live  in  peace  with 
each  other  and  with  us,  and  come  to  be  a 
fairly  steady-going  and  contented  and  well- 
to-do  people.  I  incline  to  think  that  in 
the  long  run  they  will.  My  confidence  is 
not  altogether  in  the  beneficent  effect  of 
"  free  institutions,"  though  these  count  for 
much,  but  also  in  that  "  wholesome  neglect" 


which  is  a  jiermanent  character  of  our  po- 
litical organization.  It  is  fortunate  for  us 
that  we  have  not  put  the  management  of  the 
infinitely  varied  interests  of  our  peojile  in 
any  one  set  of  hands,  but  have  been  able  to 
let  them  gather  in  groups,  each  group  under 
a  system  of  its  own.  In  this  way  no  local 
disturbance  becomes  a  national  affair,  and 
the  whole  country  is  not  agitated  by  it.  If, 
for  instance,  the  outbreak  of  savagery  in 
New  Orleans  some  years  ago,  when  a  score 
of  Italians  were  brutally  murdered  by  a  mob, 
had  fallen  under  national  jurisdiction,  it 
might  have  been  a  much  more  serious  mat- 
ter. Centralized  authority  has  advantages, 
no  doubt,  but  it  makes  of  the  central  govern- 
ment the  target  for  a  great  number  of  re- 
sentments, p)rejudices,  and  api^etites.  A 
bitter  quarrel  in  any  part  of  the  land  com- 
pels or  induces  the  w^hole  people  to  take 
sides,  and  the  task  of  the  men  at  the  centre, 
— who  are  no  better,  perhaps,  than  the  men 
in  the  various  State  governments — becomes 
complicated  to  the  verge  of  impossibility. 
With  our  happy  arrangement  for  localizing 
difficulty,  we  leave  the  great  body  of  the 
people  uninterested  and  absorbed  in  a  hum- 
drum fashion  in  their  own  affairs.  We  do 
not  perhaps  have  as  much  national  feeling  as 
is  desirable,  and  our  life  as  a  people  is  not 
so  picturesque,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  not  a 
bad  arrangement  for  the  old-fashioned  pur- 
pose of  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number. 
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HEN  the  con- 
dition of  the 
survivors  in 
the  Sea  Islands  be- 
came known,  the  first 
spasmodic  attempt  to 
succor  them  developed 
two  problems  of  vast 
magnitude.  The  first 
\  was,  AVhere  is  the  nec- 
essary relief  to  come 
from?  The  second, 
How  is  it  to  be  distributed  when  it 
does  come  ?  How  many  perished  from 
sickness  and  exposure  before  these 
problems  were  solved  will  never  be 
known.  But  the  suggestion — when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  number  and 
character  of  the  population  and  the  ex- 
tent of  island  area — leaves  a  wide  field 
for  the  imagination  to  cover. 

The  American  public  is  exceeding- 
ly sensitive  to  demands  on  its  benevo- 
lence. Its  readiness — nay,  its  anxiety 
— to  give  is  most  remarkable.  Its 
promptness  is  electric  in  its  manifes- 
tations. Touch  it  and  the  response  is 
instantaneous.  Where  the  pestilence 
strikes  and  leaves  desolation,  where 
the  floods  rise  and  breed  destitution. 


poverty  and  distress,  there  the  people 
of  the  republic  send  their  gracious  gifts 
and  bestow  their  precious  sympathy. 

There  was  the  Johnstown  catastro- 
phe, to  mention  no  other,  where  the 
population  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
waters  that  rushed  down  the  valley. 
Relief  was  so  prompt  that  the  sur- 
vivors hardly  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  an  appeal  for  aid,  and  so  abun- 
dant that  a  considerable  fund  was  left 
over  when  the  needs  of  all  had  been 
carefully  supplied.  But  Johnstown  is 
the  centre  of  a  rich  and  populous  dis- 
trict. It  is  in  easy  reach  of  the  great 
cities.  It  had  not  a  day  to  wait  for 
relief,  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
reaching  those  who  were  in  distress. 
But  the  Sea  Islands  are  remote  even 
from  the  cities  that  are  nearest  to  them. 
The}^  were  farther  from  Charleston  and 
Savannah  the  first  fortnight  after  the 
great  tornado  than  these  cities  are  from 
New  York. 

Taken  together  these  islands  cover 
a  great  deal  of  territory.  They  reach 
from  Savannah  to  Charleston,  and  there 
was  more  or  less  sufl:ering  in  all  of 
them.  Those  lying  between  Savannah 
and  Port  Royal  are  not  so  large  either 
in  area  or  population  as  those  that  lie 
between   Port   Roval    and   Charleston. 


where  the  flames  leap  forth  and  leave    They  were  not  struck  so  heavily  by  the 

*  For  First  Paper, ''The  Sea  Island  Hurricanes-The      «*^1'"^-       The    destitution    there  waS   not 
Devastation,"  see  Scribner's  Magazine  for  February.        SO    great,  and   those   who   needed   reliei 
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were  more  easily  reached.  The  storm 
struck  more  heavily  on  St.  Helena  and 
fifty  miles  north  of  that  island  than 
elsewhere.  At  least  the  devastation 
was  greater  there,  and  all  this  region  is 
off  the  lines  of  travel. 

For  that  reason  it  was  a  fortnight, 
almost  a  month,  before  any  organized 
measure  of  relief  could  be  applied  to 
St.  Helena,  Ladies,  Coosaw,  Dawbaw, 
Edisto,  Little  Edisto,  Wadmalaw,  St. 
Philip's,  and  the  others  that  belong 
to  the  group  between  Beaufort  and 
Charleston.  The  cities  that  figure  on 
the  map  as  the  geographical  neighbors 
of  the  Sea  Islands  did  the  best  they 
could.  Charleston,  wrecked  and  torn, 
gathered  itself  together  to  aid  in  the 
work  of  relief,  and  Beaufort  and  Port 
Koyal  were  as  prompt.  In  a  little  while, 
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too,  aid  began  to  flow  in  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  ;  but  how  was  it 
to  be  utilized  ?  How  w^as  it  to  be  dis- 
tributed ?  This  was  the  problem  that 
made  the  situation  intolerable  for  those 
w^ho  were  in  need,  and  almost  unendur- 
able for  those  who  were  anxious  to  ex- 
tend relief. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things  these  first 
efforts  to  aid  the  negroes  on  the  islands 
were  feeble  and  futile.  Those  who 
made  the  effort  were  themselves  suffer- 
ers from  the  storm,  and  the  means  they 
had  at  hand  were  utterly  inadequate. 
They  had  no  organization.  Relief  com- 
mittees were  hastily  formed,  but  there 
was  still  the  problem  of  distribution. 
This  would  have  been  a  serious  problem 
even  if  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  com- 
munication had  not  been  swept  away. 
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But  with  the  small  boats  gone,  and  the 
sail-  and  steam-craft  crippled  and  out 
of  use,  the  question  of  relief  ceased  to 
be  a  problem  and  took  the  shape  of  an 
impossibility. 

II. 

At  a  time  when  everything  was  in 
confusion,  and  when  the  negroes  on  the 
islands  were  in  the  throes  of  starvation, 
the  Red  Cross  Society,  represented  by 
Miss  Clara  Barton  and  a  staff  of  assist- 
ants, took  up  its  abode  in  Beaufort, 
from  which  the  stricken  section  could 
best  be  reached.  Miss  Barton  and  her 
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assistants  had  faced  a  good  many  emer- 
gencies, but  I  have  their  word  for  it 
that  the  conditions  they  were  compelled 
to  deal  with  in  relieving  the  population 
of  the  Sea  Islands  have  never  been  par- 
alleled in  all  their  experience.  The 
problem  before  them  was  new,  but  they 
had  the  capacity  for  organization,  the 
gift  of  promptness,  the  quality  of  de- 
cision ;  they  had  tact,  energy,  and  en- 
terprise. They  knew  what  was  to  be 
done  at  once,  and  there  was  no  delay 
nor  yet  undue  haste  in  setting  the 
machinery  of  relief  in  motion.  The  lo- 
cal committees  turned  over  everything 
to  the  Red  Cross,  and  immediately  the 
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work  of  relief,  as  disting-uislied  from  in- 
discriminate charity,  took  form  and  be- 
came substantial. 

Miss  Barton  had  some  experience 
with  the  negroes  of  this  region  in  the 
first  months  after  the  war,  and  there- 
fore had  nothing  to  learn  or  to  unlearn 
in  dealing  with  them.  Her  name  was 
known  to  the  older  ones,  and  one  old 
negro  woman  —  Aunt  Jane  —  who  had 
cooked  for  her  "  when  freedom  come 
'bout,"  came  thirty  miles  to  see  her. 

But  with  all  its  experience,  with  all 
its  energ}'-  and  discipline,  the  Red 
Cross  Society  was  compelled  to  move 
slowly.  It  was  not  superior  to  the  lack 
of  the  means  of  communication.  It 
could  not  give  boats  to  its  messengers 
nor  wings  to  its  messages.  All  that 
it  could  do  was  to  launch  some  of  the 
boats  that  had  been  blown  ashore,  and 
hire  others  that  had  been  rescued. 
Presently,  too,  the  negroes  began  to  re- 
cover some  of  their  own  boats  that  had 
lodged  in  the   marshes,  and  then  the 


work  of  organizing  relief  committees 
on  the  islands  began.  It  was  slow  and 
tedious.  The  dela}'  was  almost  dis- 
heartening. Malarial  fever  was  play- 
ing havoc  with  the  destitute — not  kill- 
ing them  outright,  but  so  Aveakening 
them  as  to  cause  death  from  the  lack  of 
nourishing  food  or  from  exposure  ;  for 
hundreds  were  living  in  the  bushes, 
23ractically  without  shelter,  and  hun- 
dreds were  without  clothes. 

In  the  very  beginning  one  thing  was 
made  clear  to  the  negroes — that  to  get 
help  they  must  help  themselves  ;  that 
there  was  to  be  no  indiscriminate  dis- 
tribution of  alms.  Some  of  the  older 
ones,  remembering  the  days  when  the- 
Freedmen  s  Bureau  was  in  operation, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  govern- 
ment had  charge  of  the  relief  funds  ;  but 
their  minds  were  promptly  disabused 
by  the  methods  which  the  Bed  Cross 
adopted.  Was  a  negro  able  to  work? 
Then  he  was  provided  with  tools  and 
material — hammer,  saw,  nails,  and  lum- 
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ber — and  set  to  building 
houses  for  families  of 
women  and  children  "svho 
had  been  left  homeless. 

The  first  object  of  the 
lied  Cross  Society  was 
to  aid  the  helpless,  to 
succor  those  who  were 
unable  to  work  or  to  help 
themselves  ;  the  next  was 
to  help  those  who  were 
willing  and  able  to  help 
themselves.  Miss  Barton 
is  very  much  afraid  that 
this  part  of  her  work  will 
be  misunderstood. 

"  I  feel  that  we  are 
standing  on  the  edge  of 
a  volcano,"  she  said,  with 
a  smile.  "  We  have  had 
a  very  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult task  before  us.  It 
V  \  is  still  before  us.  I  have 
been  doing,  and  propose 
to  do  only  what  my  judg- 
ment and  experience  ap- 
prove. But  you  know 
how  small  a  foundation  misrepresenta- 
tion needs  for  a  foothold.  I  expect  to 
hear  any  day  that  Clara  Barton  and  her 
Red  Cross  Society  are  selling — actually 
selling — the  supplies  the  people  have 
donated  for  the  relief  of  these  Sea  Island 
sufi'erers.  You  may  smile — I  smile 
myself  to  think  of  it — and  yet  it  is  a 
very  serious  matter.  Our  regulations 
do  not  permit  us  to  give  relief  to  able- 
bodied  men.  But  these  men  need  re- 
lief. There  is  no  work  for  them  to  do. 
They  are  as  absolutely  dependent  as  if 
they  had  been  crippled  in  the  storm. 
Yet  they  are  able  -  bodied  ;  they  can 
work.  They  need  food,  they  need 
clothes,  and,  as  the  cold  weather  comes 
on,  their  needs  will  be  sorer. 

"  This  was  the  first  problem  that  pre- 
sented itself  after  the  needs  of  the  help- 
less had  been  met,  so  far  as  w^e  could 
meet  or  reach  them.  Here  were  men 
able  to  work,  anxious  to  work,  and 
really  needing  relief  almost  as  badly  as 
those  who  were  helpless.  So  we  said  to 
these  people,  *We  will  give  you  work 
and  pay  you  for  it  in  food  and  clothing 
so  far  as  we  are  able.'  A  great  many 
responded  promptly,  and  these  we  have 
set  to  work  rebuilding  the  houses  of 


those  who  were  left  homeless  by  the 
storm.  In  this  way  we  have  made  one 
element  of  the  needy  strengthen  and 
maintain  another  element,  and  all  in 
the  direction  of  the  rigid  economy  thai 
we  are  compelled  to  observe. 

"  What  I  fear  is  that  those  who  look 
critically  at  these  matters  from  afar 
Avill  assume  and  say  that  we  are  sell- 
ing the  suj)plies  that  have  been  j^laced 
in  our  charge  by  the  benevolent  j^eople 
of  the  country.  You  know  how  such 
things  go.  Such  a  rumor,  if  it  should 
get  out,  would  spread  mightily  among 
the  women's  circles  and  societies  of 
the  North,  and  my  reputation  Avould  be 
wounded  among  those  who  are  most 
kindly  disj^osed. 

"  But  you  have  seen  for  yourself  what 
we  are  doing.  You  have  visited  the  isl- 
ands. You  have  discovered  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  reach  these  people.  We 
can  only  do  our  best,  and  that  best  is 
very  little  when  you  take  into  consider- 
ation the  extent  of  the  desolation  and 
the  means  of  reaching  the  sufferers. 
When  we  give  able-bodied  men  work, 
and  j)ay  them  out  of  the  supplies  in 
hand  for  rebuilding  the  poor  little 
homes  that  have  been  blown  away,  we 
are  merely  economizing.  We  are  mak- 
ing our  material  go  as  far  as  it  can  be 
made  to  go.  And  we  must  economize. 
We  dare  not,  at  this  time,  scatter  our 
supplies  indiscriminately.  The  cold 
weather  is  coming  on,  and  these  island 
people — the  helpless  ones,  the  women 
and  children — must  be  cared  for." 

That  has  been  the  whole  policy  of 
the  Red  Cross  Society  from  the  outset — 
to  make  its  relief  fund  go  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. Houses  would  have  to  be  built 
for  the  homeless  in  any  event,  and  it 
certainly  seems  to  be  the  essence  of 
wisdom  and  economy  to  give  the  work 
of  rebuilding  them  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  need  relief  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  accept  it  in  return  for  their  la- 
bor. 

One  instance  will  stand  for  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Society,  which  is  simplic- 
ity itself.  A  negro  man  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  his  cabin  left  standing  by 
the  storm.  He  is  able  to  work  and 
willing  to  work,  but  there  is  nothing 
for  him  to  do.  His  nearest  neighbor, 
a  woman  with   five  children,   has  lost 
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her  home  and  lier  hushand,  to  say 
nothing  of  tliroc  other  children.  The 
man  and  the  woman  apply  for  relief, 
and  both  tell  their  story.  Here  is  a 
case  where  each  can  help  the  other. 
So  the  man  is  set  to  work  rebuilding 
the  woman's  house,  and  to  the  woman 
is  given  the  task  of  making  the  man 
some  necessary  articles  of  clothing. 
The  one  helps  the  other,  and  out  of  the 
relief  fund  the  Red  Cross  Society  helps 
both. 

III. 

The  negroes  of  the  South,  especially 
those  of  the  Sea  Islands,  have  been  the 
victims  of  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration, 
first  and  last.  Their  tendencies  and 
characteristics  have  been  wofuUy  exag- 
gerated by  hasty  writers  for  the  press, 
and  their  personal  appearance  has  been 
caricatured  by  artists.  No  one  can  say 
why,  for  surely  the  negro,  both  on  the 
Uplands  and  on  the  Sea  Islands,  is  more 
interesting  as  he  really  is  than  as  he  is 
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pictured  to  be.  There  has  been  a  the- 
ory since  the  War  that  the  Sea  Island 
are  relapsing  into  a  state  of 


barbarism  and  savagery.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  precisely  what  this  theory 
was  based  on,  but  it  has  no  basis  now, 
or  not  enough  to  attract  the  attention 
of  a  careful  obsen^er.  It  is  just  twenty 
years  since  I  first  saw  and  studied  the 
speech  and  characteristics  of  the  Sea 
Island  negroes  ;  more  than  twenty  years 
since  Daddy  Jack  astonished  me  with 
his  Gullah  talk,  half  African  and  less 
than  half  English.  During  that  time 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in 
the  negroes  of  this  region.  They  are 
still  different  from  their  brothers  in 
the  upland  plantations,  but  the  Gullah 
element  is  nearly  wiped  out,  and  the 
Congo  t}^e  is  rapidly  disappearing. 
They  are  not  so  gay  as  the  upland  ne- 
gro, they  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
tribes,  but  they  are  gentler,  they  are 
more  unaffected,  and  there  is  a  flute- 
like note  in  their  voices,  a  soft,  lilting 
intonation  at  the  close  of  their  sen- 
tences that  is  indescribably  winning. 

In  Georgia  the  prevailing  type — not 
the  most  numerous,  but  the  most  no- 
ticeable— is  the  Arabian. 
Old  Ben  Ali  (pronounced 
by  the  negroes  Benally), 
who  left  a  diary  in  one 
of  the  desert  dialects  of 
Arabic,  was  blessed  with 
astonishing  prepotency, 
and  his  descendants  after 
him,  so  that  it  is  always 
easy  to  discover  the  "  fa- 
vor "  of  the  old  Arab  in 
a  Georgia  negro  who  is 
especially  intelligent  or 
enterprising.  Old  Ben 
Ali — his  diary  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  a  son  of  the 
author  of  "  The  Young 
Marooners  " — never  was 
a  slave  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  that  term. 
He  was  foreman  of  his 
owner's  plantation,  and 
as  fierce  a  task-master  as 
a  negro  ever  had. 

But   these   Sea  Island 
negroes  belong  essential- 
ly to  the  slave  t}^e  of  the 
African.    Their  ancestors 
were  in  captivity  and  held  in  a  state 
of  bondage  far  worse  than  that  which 
American  slavery  developed.    They  were 
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of  the  more  peaceful  tribes,  the  tribes 
that  devoted  themselves  to  raising  cat- 
tle and  to  the  rude  forms  of  agriculture 
that  prevail  to  this  day  in  Africa.  They 
were  the  unresisting  victims  of  the  raids 
of  the  fiercer  slave-trading  tribes,  or  of 
the  warlike  Arabs. 

The  traits  that  excited  the  rapacity  of 
the  native  slave-traders  still  manifest 
themselves  in  these  Sea  Island  negroes 
in  a  way  that  is  both  attractive  and 
touching.  They  are  gentle,  unobtru- 
sive, and  friendly.  They  are  uncom- 
plaining. They  smile  somewhat  depre- 
catingly  when  asked  about  the  storm, 
and  they  are  apt  to  belittle  the  details  as 
well  as  the  results.  They  readily  accept 
such  relief  as  they  can  get,  but  if  none 
were  to  be  had  they  would  accept  the 
lack  of  it  almost  as  cheerfully,  though  it 
would  mean  starvation  to  many  of  them. 


Thus  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  for 
a  stranger  visiting  the  Islands,  say  in 
November,  to  realize  that  the  negro  pop- 
ulation were  the  victims  of  conditions 
that,  even  then,  were  of  the  most  serious 
character.  He  would  be  misled  by 
their  patient  good-humor,  and  by  their 
air  of  quiet  resignation,  which  could  eas- 
ily be  mistaken  for  content.  He  might 
go  casually  about  the  Islands  without 
discovering  any  great  need  for  relief. 
Those  whom  he  met  would  salute  him 
with  a  respectful  smile  and  tacitly  agree 
to  anything  he  might  say. 

They  answer  a  question  according  to 
the  tone  of  it.  Thus  if  you  sa}",  "  There 
is  not  much  suffering  around  here,  is 
there  ?  "  the  answer  would  be,  "  Lil  bit, 
suh  ;  not  much."  If  you  say,  "There  is 
a  good  deal  of  trouble  here,  isn't  there  ?  " 
the  answer  is,  "  Right  sma't,  suh  ;  dee 
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yent  see  all  " — meaning  that  those  who 
are  dispensing  relief  haven't  yet  heard 
of  all  the  needy  ones. 

The  negroes  are  shy  with  their  trou- 


bles. If  you  go  to  a  rude  shanty  and 
knock,  you  are  not  to  conclude  that  it 
is  uninhabited  because  there  is  no  re- 
sponse. If  you  wait  a  little  bit  you  will 
see  the  head  of  a  negro  child  peep  from 
behind  the  corner,  and  then  a  woman's 
voice — "  Ain't  let  you  in,  suh.  No  cloze 
to  we  back."  In  other  words,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  are  naked,  and  they 
are  hiding  there  in  the  house  until  they 
can  be  clothed  from  the  relief  fund.  If 
you  pretend  you  are  going  in  anyhow, 
there  will  be  squealing  and  laughing  on 
the  inside. 

I  don't  know  how   good-humor  can 
abide  here  after  the  storm,  but  it  is  here. 


It  is  not  gayety  ;  it  is  not  carelessness. 
It  is  the  good-humor  that  nestles  close 
to  patience,  and  that  sometimes '  holds 
sorrow's  hands.  -  - '  . 

A  negro,  describing  the  stdrhi  to  me, 
illustrated  it  by  quoting  from  the  Tar- 
baby  story.  "  De  storm,  suli" — he 
paused  as  if  to  fix  some  comparison  in 
his  mind — "de  storm — you  know  how 
Ber  Rabbit  talk  ter  Tar  Baby  :  Me  tur- 
rer  han'  wusser.  You  gone  ef  I  is  hit 
you  wit'  me  wusser  han'.  Dat  de  storm, 
suh.  Turrer  han'  wusser.  Water  liu't 
mo'  dan  win'."  He  was  the  father  of  a 
Avoman  who  climbed  into  a  tree  holding 
her  baby  by  its  clothes  in  her  teeth,  and 
carrying  another  child  in  her  arms. 
Wind  or  tide  w^renched  her  from  her 
place,  and  she  was  found  dead,  still  hold- 
ing the  baby  in  her  teeth  hj  its  clothes. 
The  other  child — a  little  four-year  old — 
w^as  saved  and  stood  by  its  grandfather 
with  eyes  wide-staring,  and  with  an  ex- 
pression on  its  face  as  inscrutable  as  that 
of  the  Sphinx. 

The  old  negro  gave  me  a  fuller  de- 
scription of  the  storm  than  I  could  get 
from  any  of  the  islanders.  "De  win* 
come  all  dat  day,"  he  said.  "All  day, 
suh.  I  yeddy  'im  blow  dat  night.  I 
shek  my  head,  suh.  I  say  'e  gwan  whip 
'roun',  'e  done  dat  befo',  suh.  'E  been 
whip'  roun'.  Josy  "  (his  daughter  who 
was  drowned)  "  come  'cross  an'  say, 
'  Daddy,  whut  dish  yer  van'  ?  I  say, 
'  Run  home,  gal,  stick  by  dem  chillun.* 
She  gone !  Win'  whip  'roun'  ;  'e  whip 
hard  ;  'e  come  fahs  ;  'e  come  harder. 
'E  knock  at  de  do'  ;  'e  knock  de  do* 
down.  'E  knock  at  de  tree  ;  'e  knock 
de  tree  down.  'E  blow^  so  ha'd  'e  stan* 
still.  Den  de  water — I  yeddy  'im  lick- 
lick-lick  at  de  chimley — lick-lick-lick 
'neat'  de  flo.  Den  mo'  wdn',  mo'  water, 
un  I  been  lif  out  de  do'  un  fling  in  de 
tree  dey.  Ef  dem  dead  had  been  live 
I  been  save  many,  suh,  when  dey  come 
drif  by  in  de  mornin'." 

Not  a  long  description,  surely,  but, 
with  the  swift  gestures  and  the  sym- 
pathetic movements  of  the  body,  a 
very  graphic  one.  All  of  the  negroes 
could  tell  something  of  interest  if  they 
would,  but  the  younger  generation  is 
something  shyer  of  the  white  man  than 
the  older  negroes  are,  and  all  are  reti- 
cent. 
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IV. 


Station  Creek  divides  St.  riiilliiys 
Island  from  St.  Helena.  On  this  creek, 
on  tlie  St.  Helena  side,  our  explorino- 
party  found  a  fine  old  two-story  house. 
It  had  (^videntl}^  been  the  home  of  one 
of  the  old-time  planters,  who  had  chos- 
en to  build  here,  miles  away  from  all 
the  lines  of  communication.  A  story- 
writer,  for  the  sake  of  adding  interest 
to  his  j^icture,  would  no  doubt  describe 
the  old  house  as  a  palatial  Southern 
mansion,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  pre- 
sented anything  but  a  palatial  appear- 
ance. It  stood  grim  and  gray  and  des- 
olate. Time  had  worn  the  paint  away, 
and  the  storm  had  given  the  finishing 
touches  by  crushing  one  of  the  wide  ga- 
bles, and  tearing  away  the  tops  of  the  big 
chimneys.  As  our  little  launch  steamed 
toward  the  landing  the  negroes  swarmed 
out  of  the  house — there  must  have  been 
fifty  of  them,  big  and  little — and  stood 
on  the  shore  silent  and  watchful.  They 
returned  no  answering  shout,  but,  after 
a  while,  two  of  the  men  separated  from 
the  group  and  brought  a  boat  along- 
side. Our  small  party  got  in,  ready  to 
go  ashore.  But  the  negroes  waited, 
looking  at  the  launch,  at  us,  and  then 
at  each  other. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  they  were 
asked, 

"  No  ration,  suh  ?  " 

Alas !  there  were  no  rations,  but  the 
negroes  leaned  to  their  oars  without  a 
word,  and  speedily  brought  us  to  land. 
There  was  not  much  to  see  there — not 
much  to  learn.  All  their  cabins  had 
been  destroyed,  their  crops  ruined,  and 
they  were  far  from  Beaufort,  the  centre 
from  which  relief  was  distributed.  They 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  big  house,  which 
had  weathered  the  storm.  There  was 
no  other  shelter  for  fhem. 

The  house  was  very  snugh^  built  for 
this  section,  but  there  Avas  no  wide  ver- 
anda to  catch  the  breeze  and  no  wide 
hall.  The  staircase  was  narrow,  and 
some  of  the  rooms  were  very  small. 
That  old  house  has  a  history  that  tries 
to  speak  aloud  in  these  peculiarities, 
but  there  was  no  one  to  interpret  it  to 
us — nothing  to  give  us  a  clew.  A  bell 
hung  over  the  door,  but  the  clapper 
was  gone,  and  rust   had  snapped   the 


w'lYv.  The  guest  that  last  set  it  to 
quivering  must  have  been  in  the  grave 
many  a  long  year. 

Though  the  negroes  here  were  far 
from  the  relief  fund,  they  had  been  vis- 
ited by  a  Bed  Cross  committee,  and 
their  immediate  wants  supjjliod.  All 
that  they  possessed,  except  the  clothes 
they  wore  and  a  few  blankets,  had  Vjeen 
swept  away  by  the  storm.  Four  or  five 
out  of  the  small  community  had  died 
afterward,  and  a  good  many — it  was  im- 
possible to  get  the  exact  number — Avere 
drowned  by  the  tide. 

The  negroes  at  this  place  had  a  mys- 
tery to  deal  with,  and  they  were  veiy 
much  perplexed  by  it.  The  mystery 
was  in  the  shape  of  a  little  old  man,  who 
had  come  into  the  settlement  in  the 
very  middle  and  height  of  the  storm. 
The  negroes  were  not  afraid  of  the  little 
old  man,  but  it  was  plain  they  regarded 
him  with  something  more  than  a  shade 
of  superstition.  One  of  the  negro  men, 
trying  to  reach  the  big  house,  w^as 
tossed  by  the  rising  tide  against  a  live 
oak,  into  which  he  clambered  with  all 
possible  haste.  He  sat  there  all  night, 
and  at  dawn  found  at  his  side  the  little 
old  man,  who  w^as  not  onh^  as  contented 
as  possible,  but  actually  nodding  on  the 
limb.  He  was  an  entire  stranger.  The 
negro  asked  him  who  he  Avas  and  where 
he  came  from,  but  all  the  reply  he  could 
get  was  "John  Omcum."  I  spell  the 
name  the  best  I  knoAV  how,  phoneti- 
cally. It  may  be  Armcome,  or  Arm- 
strong. But  "  John  Omcum "  was  all 
that  could  be  got  out  of  the  little  old 
man  in  the  tree.  None  of  the  negroes 
had  ever  seen  him  before,  and  none 
had  ever  heard  of  him.  Where  did  he 
come  from  ?  Was  he  blown  from  Hilton 
Head  Island  across  the  long  sweep  of 
Port  Royal  Sound,  or  did  he  drift  from 
one  of  the  little  islands  in  the  Cheches- 
see  Biver  ? 

The  little  old  man  Avas  pointed  out  to 
me.  He  stood  apart,  for  he  was  too 
much  of  a  mystery  to  invite  familiarity 
on  the  part  of  the  other  negroes.  He 
smiled  shreAvdly,  blinked  his  little  eyes, 
and  seemed  to  feel  some  sort  of  pride 
in  his  peculiar  j)osition.  He  was  old, 
and  wrinkled,  and  dried  uj),  and  yet 
AvonderfuUy  alert.  While  the  rest  of 
the  party  Avere  gone  to  look  at  the  old 
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family  graveyard  that  had  been  flooded 
by  the  tide,  I  had  John  Onicuin  all  to 
myself.     I  crossed  his  palm  with  a  sil- 
ver dollar,  and  lie  followed 
me  about  the  place,  ambling 
close  at  my  heels  wherever 
I  went ;  but  never  a  whisper 
could  I  get  from  him  as  to 
how  or  whence  he  came. 

"  Him  so  ole,  him  ashy — 
eh  !  "  exclaimed  one  of  the 
women,  softly.  The  '*  eh  !  " 
sounded  as  if  it  had  been 
blown  from  a  flute. 

"  E  n  t  y  !  "  exclaimed  an- 
other, w^ith  a  sigh. 

The  description  was  apt. 
The  old  man's  ragged  panta- 
loons were  rolled  up,  and  his 
shrunken  legs  had  a  tinge  of 
ashen  gray  over  the  black. 

Poor  old  John  Omcum  ! 
shrewd  or  imbecile — wise  or 
crazy — his  was  a  frail  figure 
to  drop  smiling  out  of  the 
thunderous  bosom  of  the 
storm. 

We  sailed  away  from  the 
old  place,  the  screw  of  the 
little  launch  making  a 
mighty  stir  and  splutter  in 
the  quiet  waters  of  Station 
Creek.  The  negroes  stood 
watching  us.  One  of  them 
waved  a  handkerchief  listlessly,  and  the 
little  steamer  responded  with  its  whis- 
tle, sending  a  ringing  farewell  over  the 
water.  Apart  from  the  rest  stood  John 
Omcum,  as  still  as  a  statue,  with  one 
hand  raised  and  his  head  craned  for- 
ward a  little.  He  stood  thus  until  a 
turn  in  the  creek  hid  him  from  view. 


V. 


It  is  not  to  be  understood,  because 
the  negroes  of  the  Sea  Islands  need 
relief  now  and  will  need  it  until  a  new 
potato  crop  can  be  planted  and  gath- 
ered, that  they  are  thriftless  or  lazy,  or 
slow  to  look  out  for  themselves.  The 
evidence  on  all  sides  goes  to  show  that 
they  are  quite  as  prosperous  and  pro- 
gressive— all  things  being  equal — as 
the  upland  negroes.  They  have  every 
invitation  to  laziness,  for  nature  is  kind 


to  them.  Spring  comes  early  and  sum- 
mer lingers  until  far  in  November. 
The    soil   of   the  islands  is  black  and 


In   Spite  of  Trouble. 

rich  and  deep — a  fertilizer  in  and  of 
itself.  The  warm  sun  quickens  the 
seeds  into  life,  and  sun  and  soil  and  air 
combine  to  bring  all  crops  to  swift  and 
perfect  maturity.  It  is  natural,  there- 
fore, under  the  circumstances,  that  the 
Sea  Island  negroes  should  be  a  trifle 
careless  in  their  methods  of  cultivation, 
and  that  they  should  fall  somewhat  be- 
low the  measure  of  those  who  are  com- 
pelled to  face  harder  conditions  and  a 
less  productive  soil. 

It  is  enough  for  the  negroes  to  know 
that  these  Sea  Island  lands  produce 
the  finest  and  the  highest-priced  cot- 
ton in  the  world,  and  that  the  land  on 
which  it  is  grown  recuperates  and  re- 
enriches  itself  from  year  to  year.  This 
Sea  Island  cotton  enters  into  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  finest  goods,  and  the 
staple  is  so  long  and  silk -like  that 
special  machinery  has  been  invented  to 
spin  it.     It  is  worth  twenty-five  cents  a 
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pound  even  when  carelessly  prej)ared 
for  market.  When  grown  and  pre- 
pared with  extra  care  it  is  worth  from 
forty  to  sixty  cents  a  pound. 

In  order  to  grow  a  perfect  grade, 
the  seed  must  be  renewed  from  year  to 
year — otherwise  the  staple  slowly  de- 
generates in  fineness,  in  length,  and 
strength.  Following  the  example  of 
the  whites,  the  negroes  during  the  last 
few  years  have  come  to  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  preparing  their  cotton  for  mar- 
ket, but,  for  the  most  part,  they  still 
neglect  to  renew  their  seed  as  often  as 
they  should.  This  has  had  two  results. 
The  first  is  a  lower  price,  and  the  sec- 
ond is  the  increase  of  imports  of  Egyp- 
tian cotton,  which  is  almost  as  fine  as 
the  Sea  Island  variety  and  much  cheap- 
er. Five  million  dollars'  worth  of  Egj^p- 
tian  cotton  was  imported  into  the  Unit- 
ed States  last  year,  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  probability  that  the  Sea  Island  cotton 
will  have  to  be  sold  for  a  reduced  price,  or 
cease  to  compete  with  Egypt  altogether. 

Twenty-five  cents  a  pound  is  a  pretty 
round  price  to  get  for  cotton  produced 
under  such  simple  and  primitive  meth- 
ods as  those  that  are  in  vogue  on  the 
Sea  Islands,  and  there  is  nothing  sur- 
prising in  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
negroes  are  prosperous.  Many  of  them 
own  ten,  twenty,  and  even  fifty  acres  of 
land.  But  the  majority,  like  most  of 
the  negroes  elsewhere,  are  tenants  and 
pay  their  rent  by  sharing  the  crop  or  in 
so  many  days'  work  each  week.  Some 
of  the  more  enterprising,  who  are  with- 
in reach  of  the  regular  lines  of  com- 
munication, have  varied  their  farming 
operations  by  engaging  in  truck  garden- 
ing on  a  modest  scale. 

But  all  these  operations  were  sus- 
pended by  the  great  storm,  and  the  soil 
itself  has  been  damaged  as  to  its  fer- 
tility by  the  salt  tide.  I  heard  an  in- 
teresting discussion  between  two  white 
planters  and  land-owners  as  to  the  prob- 
able damage  caused  by  the  inundation 
of  salt-water.  They  did  not  come  to 
any  definite  conclusion,  but  both  agreed 
that  only  experiment  could  decide  whe- 
ther the  flooded  land  would  be  product- 
ive enough  to  pay  the  bare  cost  of  its 
cultivation  next  season. 

The  cotton  crop,  which  was  mostly 
open  in  the  bolls  and  about  ready  to 
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pick,  was  almost  totally  destroyed. 
Only  that  which  had  been  picked  be- 
fore the  storm  was  saved,  and  it  bears 
no  relation  to  the  real  crop.  A  factor 
at  Beaufort,  whose  warehouse  had  been 
blown  away,  told  me  that  his  season's 
receipts  up  to  the  15th  of  November 
usually  amounted  to  as  many  as  four 
hundred  bags — not  bales.  Up  to  the 
15th  of  last  November  he  had  received 
ten,  only  three  of  these  coming  from  the 
islands  proper. 

The  corn  and  sweet  potato  crops — in 
fact,  all  the  crops  on  the  islands — were 
destroyed.  Harvest  time  is  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  tornado  tore  over  the 
islands  on  the  28th  of  August.  Fresh 
supplies  of  cotton- seed  Avill  have  to  be 
distributed  in  the  spring,  as  well  as 
seed-corn,  and,  when  the  time  comes,  xe- 
lief  cannot  take  a  more  substantial 
shape. 

If  you  are  going  to  make  a  tour  of  the 
islands,  the  first  thing  the  pilot  of  the 
tug  or  launch  does  is  to  close  his  com- 
pass box.  He  has  and  can  have  no  sort 
of  use  for  that  instrument.  The  water- 
ways are  so  crooked,  the  channel  is  so 
devious,  that  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
the  prow  of  the  boat  heads  to  all  points 
of  the  compass.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  you  are  going  away  or  coming 
back,  and  the  pilot  must  depend  en- 
tirely on  his  familiarity  with  the  chan- 
nels. These  channels  run  through  the 
islands  themselves.  The  creeks  run- 
ning through  Ladies'  Island  form  Cat 
Island,  Gibbs's  Island,  Distant  Island, 
and  I  don't  know  how  many  more.  A 
creek  cuts  Paris  Island  from  Port  Royal 
Island,  and  Horse  Island  is  scooped 
out  of  Paris  Island.  Northward  there 
is  St.  Helena,  Ladies',  Phoenix,  Dawbaw, 
Kiawah,  Edisto  and  Little  Edisto,  Wad- 
malaw  and  John's  Islands.  From  Hil- 
ton Head  to  Charleston  lie  the  islands 
that  were  most  severely  injured  by  the 
storm.  Together  they  cover  a  good 
deal  of  territory.  Those  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  glance  at  the  map  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  negroes  in 
these  remote  districts  have  been  left 
practically  destitute,  and  how,  in  the 
nature  of  things  they  must  depend  on 
the  bounty  of  the  charitable  for  many 
long  weeks  and  months. 
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Wlmt  is  it  about  these  islands  that 
attracts  the  negroes  and  holds  them 
here  ?  What  subtle  influence  brings 
them  back  again  when  they  venture  to 
go  away?  There  is  a  saying  that  those 
who  once  drink  water  on  one  of  these 
islands  will  never  rest  contented  until 
they  return.  But  this  fancy,  or  super- 
stition, has  its  origin  with  the  white 
race,  and  is  common  to  all  sections  and 
communities. 

I  overheard  a  conversation  between 
two  negro  women  and  a  negro  preacher 
on  the  little  steamer  that  plies  occa- 
sionally between  Savannah  and  the  isl- 
ands. One  of  the  women  had  some 
property  in  Beaufort  and  was  going 
there  to  look  after  it.  The  other  wom- 
an lived  on  St.  Helena.  The  preacher 
lived  in  Savannah,  and  was  going  to  the 
islands  to  see  if  he  could  be  of  any  ser- 
vice. 

The  three  were  talking  about  the 
storm — that  being  the  sole  topic  of  in- 
terest. The  preacher  said  he  couldn't 
understand  why  any  human  being 
would  want  to  live  on  the  islands,  ex- 
posed to  the  "relements  "  (as  he  put  it), 
and  cut  off  from  the  world. 

"  You  smell  de  ma'sh  when  you 
n'young — you  mus'  smell  'im  when  you 
ol' — enty  ?  "  remarked  the  woman  who 
was  going  back  to  Hilton  Head  to  look 
after  her  property. 

"  T'ank  God  !  "  exclaimed  the  Hilton 
Head  woman.  "I  been  deer,  I  stay 
deer,  I  gwan  die  deer  ! " 

She  had  been  in  the  worst  of  the 
storm,  and  had  been  rescued  more  dead 
than  alive.  Afterward  she  had  gone  to 
visit  some  of  her  old  master's  family 
in  Savannah,  and  now  she  was  return- 
ing, happy  to  get  home  again,  although 
there  was  no  home  there — "nuttin'  'tall 
but  chimley  stack,"  as  she  said.  She 
was  leaving  food  and  shelter  behind 
her  and  going  back  to  the  devastated 
island  where  squalor  and  destitution 
had  taken  up  their  abode. 


VI. 


In  going  about  the  islands  it  is  neces- 
sary to  employ  a  vehicle  of  some  kind, 
and  the  most  numerous — indeed,  the 
only  ones  I  saw  —  are  the  little,  two- 


wheeled  sulkies.  They  are  very  light 
and  serviceable  and  seem  to  be  just 
fitted  to  the  capacity  of  the  island  po- 
nies— gaunt  little  horses  that  are  almost 
the  counterparts  of  the  "marsh  tackies" 
of  the  North  CaroHna  coast.  The  sulk- 
ies will  seat  one  person  comfortably, 
but  two  passengers  make  a  considerable 
crowd.  When  it  became  necessary  for 
my  travelling  companion  and  myself  to 
engage  one  of  these  sulkies,  a  serious 
problem  presented  itself.  The  convey- 
ance would  be  worse  than  useless  with- 
out a  guide  to  drive  it.  The  negro  boy 
who  had  charge  of  the  pony  and  sulky 
solved  the  problem  without  discussion. 
He  seated  himself  on  the  shaft  in  front 
of  the  single-tree,  and,  leaning  against 
the  pony,  waited  for  his  passengers  to 
take  their  seats.  My  companion  was  a 
Northern  gentleman,  and  he  betrayed 
considerable  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  colored  race  as  represented  by  the 
boy  on  the  shaft. 

"Aren't  you  afraid  you  will  fall  ?  "  he 
inquired. 

"  I  been  deer  'ready,  suh,"  replied  the 
negro,  sententiously. 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  asked  the  gen- 
tleman. 

"  Why,  he  declares  that  he  has  occu- 
pied that  position  on  many  previous  oc- 
casions." 

My  companion  shook  his  head  slowly, 
seized  the  reins  and  urged  the  pony  for- 
ward. 

"  Don't  fahs,  now !  "  exclaimed  the 
boy. 

"  What  does  he  mean  ?  " 

"He  says,  don't  go  quite  so  rapidly 
to  begin  with." 

"Well,"  said  the  gentleman,  "the 
stenographers  ought  to  get  hold  of  this 
lingo.     It  beats  the  Pittman  system." 

"  Where  did  you  get  the  horse  ?  "  the 
boy  was  asked. 

"  Him  been  here,"  he  answered. 

My  companion  wanted  illumination  on 
this  point,  and  the  literal  interpretation 
was  that  the  ragged  pony  had  been  born 
and  bred  in  these  low  levels  and  among 
this  underbrush.  And  so  we  went  hust- 
ling along,  having  constantly  before  our 
eyes  a  panorama  curiously  made  up  of 
the  commonplace  and  the  picturesque — 
the  lonely  marshes  pursuing  us,  the 
plumed  palmettos  watching  us,  and  the 
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long  moss  waving  its  gray  banners  over 
us.  There  was  nothing  to  make  the  jour- 
ney across  the  islands  unpleasant  except 
the  thought  that  behind  the  patience 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  negroes  who 
greeted  us  was  a  destitution  which  they 
themselves  could  hardly  realize  or  meas- 
ure. Those  that  were  living  in  tents 
were  as  cheerful  as  those  whose  cabins 
had  escaped  destruction  as  by  a  miracle, 
and  those  who  had  no  home  at  all  were 
just  as  cheerful  as  the  rest. 

On  Ladies'  Island  a  church  was  left 
standing  by  the  storm,  and  this  fact  was 
a  source  of  great  comfort  to  the  ne- 
groes. 

"  De  ain't  knock  de  chu'ch  down,"  said 
one, 

"  Him  stan'  straight,"  remarked  an- 
other. 

Phoebe  of  old,  who  carried  the  gospel 
in  the  folds  of  her  mantle,  delivering  it 
to  the  brethren  in  remote  places,  had 
not  more  faith  than  these  simple  Sea  Isl- 
anders. Nevertheless,  of  eight  church 
buildings  in  Hilton  Head  only  one  was 
left  standing. 

One  negro  preacher,  named  Mandigo, 
came  to  grief  while  we  were  visiting  the 
islands.  Having  nothing  else  to  engage 
his  attention,  the  Rev.  Mandigo  allowed 
his  commercial  instincts  to  lead  him 
from  the  straight  and  narrow  path.  He 
made  out  orders  for  supplies  on  the  Red 
Cross  Society,  and  sold  them  to  such  of 
the  negroes  as  chanced  to  have  a  quar- 
ter or  a  half  dollar.  The  Rev.  Mandigo 
made  no  effort  to  keep  up  the  market 
price  of  his  bogus  orders.  If  he  couldn't 
get  a  half  dollar,  he  would  take  a  quar- 
ter, or  a  dime.  The  Red  Cross,  in  its 
anxiety  to  meet  all  appeals  for  relief, 
actually  honored  one  or  more  of  these 
orders,  but  very  soon  after  that,  Man- 
digo was  in  limbo,  and  before  this  can 
be  printed  he  will  have  received  his  just 
deserts. 

Everywhere  I  went  I  found  that  the 
Red  Cross  Society  had  been  there  be- 
fore me.  There  was  no  point  so  remote 
that  its  agents  had  not  visited  ;  there 
was  not  a  case  of  sickness  that  had  not 
received  attention. 

The  question  of  medical  attention  was 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  the  so- 
ciety had  to  face  when  it  first  organized 
the  relief  movement  on  the  islands.    The 


statement  was  freely  made  on  Hilton 
Head,  and  vouched  for  by  white  peoj^le, 
that  the  physician  nearest  to  that  island 
charged  twenty  dollars  a  visit,  and  the 
money  or  a  mortgage  of  some  sort  had 
to  be  forthcoming  before  he  left  his  of- 
fice. I  did  not  care  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  this  story.  It  is  incredible  on 
the  face  of  it,  but  investigation  might 
have  shown  it  to  be  true.  I  shall  think 
about  it  again  some  day,  and  come  to 
believe  it  when  I  have  lost  faith  in  hu- 
manity ;  but  not  till  then. 

Not  far  from  where  this  unhappy  and 
persistent  nimor  had  its  origin,  I  saw 
the  results  of  private  bounty.  I  saw 
what  happened  when  the  hearts  of  the 
people  were  stirred.  Their  contribu- 
tions had  poured  in  from  every  quarter 
and  from  almost  every  State.  I  saw  the 
boats  of  the  blacks  and  their  little  carts 
carrying  the  relief  hither  and  yon  ;  the 
boats  flitting  in  and  out  through  the 
marsh  grass,  across  the  wide  creeks  and 
wider  rivers,  and  the  carts  crunching 
along  contentedly  through  the  gray 
sand. 

If  Nehemiah  were  in  control  of  the 
islands,  I  doubt  whether  he  would  in- 
vestigate the  story  of  the  physician's  fees 
or  undertake  to  declare  the  mortgages 
void,  or  shake  his  lap  as  he  did  of  old. 
For  he  would  see  here  what  any  man  may 
see — the  benevolence  of  the  people  of 
the  nation  bestowed  upon  those  in  sore 
need,  and  a  little  band  of  men  and  wom- 
en sending  it  about  from  place  to  place, 
not  as  those  who  are  foolish  or  hasty, 
but  as  those  who  take  measure  of  wis- 
dom and  experience. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  the 
Red  Cross  Society  had  to  encounter 
was  the  lack  of  communication.  This 
has  been  mentioned  before,  but  it  was 
a  persistent  and  disturbing  fact.  A  ne- 
gro can  row  forty  or  fifty  miles  in  his 
little  boat  ;  I  saw  a  great  many  who  had 
accomplished  this  feat  more  than  once 
to  secure  relief  ;  but  not  all  the  negroes 
could  come  so  far,  and  those  who  came 
were  able  to  carry  supplies  for  but  few. 
Naturally,  therefore,  this  obstacle  was 
calculated  to  fret  and  vex  those  who 
knew  how  important  it  was  to  act 
promptly.  He  gives  twice  who  gives 
quickly.  Miss  Barton  made  constant 
efforts  to  remove  this  obstacle. 
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Finally  she  api^ealed  to  the  Govern- 
ment— to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
— to  aid  her  in  the  matter.  The  api^eal 
had  to  i^ass  through  the  circumlocution 
bureau  that  all  governments  find  it  con- 
venient to  establish,  but  at  last  it  was 
acted  on  favorably  ;  and  in  the  last  days 
of  November  two  revenue  cutters  were 
allowed  to  aid  in  the  work  of  distribut- 
ing the  supplies.  This  simplified  mat- 
ters and  permitted  the  Red  Cross  work- 
ers to  give  their  whole  thought  to  the 
people  who  are  depending  on  them  for 
relief. 

VII. 

In  these  articles,  I  have  touched  but 
lightly  on  the  real  horror  of  the  storm. 
That  is  a  story  that  has  been  told  at 
considerable  length  in  the  newspapers. 
I  have  tried  to  describe  the  condition  in 
which  it  left  the  negroes  of  the  islands, 
feeling  that  such  a  description,  however 
loosely  strung  together,  would  carry 
with  it  a  fairly  reasonable  idea  of  the 
force  and  fury  of  the  storm.  In  get- 
ting at  this  condition,  I  have  followed, 
as  it  were,  the  course  of  the  creeks  and 
estuaries  that  run  in  and  through  these 
islands.  I  have  gone  forward,  halted 
and  turned  back,  crossed  over,  and 
wandered  into  repetition.  But  always 
with  one  fixed  purpose  in  view — always 
with  an  anxiety  to  return  speedily  to 


one  all-important  fact,  lest  interest  in 
details  that  have  now  become  trivial  and 
commonplace  should  betray  me  into 
forgetting  to  repeat  and  emphasize  the 
need  for  continuous  relief  until  these 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  people  shall 
be  able  to  make  and  gather  some  sim- 
ple food-crop  for  themselves,  such  as 
sweet  potatoes,  which  can  be  set  out  in 
January  or  February  and  partially  gath- 
ered in  April. 

If  you  wind  in  and  out  among  these 
islands,  keeping  in  sight  of  the  shores 
of  them,  you  will  find  yourself  sooner  or 
later  at  the  landing  from  which  you  set 
out.  So,  in  this  hasty  and  imperfect 
record,  the  turnings  and  twistings  all 
lead  back  to  the  one  condition  that  will 
cry  aloud  for  succor  until  sun  and 
season  renew  their  bounty  and  clothe 
these  islands  with  something  of  their 
old-time  prosperity. 

And,  somehow,  as  I  draw  near  the 
limit  that  has  been  set  for  this  record, 
one  frail  and  shrunken  figure  seems  to 
typify  it  all.  The  loneliness  and  the 
helplessness  seem  concentrated  in  the 
pathetic  figure  of  John  Omcum — poor 
old  John  Omcum,  who  was  blown  out 
of  the  very  body  of  the  storm  !  Stand- 
ing on  that  desolate  shore,  his  thin 
hand  lifted,  his  ragged  coat  waving  in 
the  wind,  he  seems  to  be  the  essence  of 
everything  that  is  to  be  seen  and  heard 
and  known  in  this  remote  region. 
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A    STORY    OF    MONTE    CARLO. 


By  William  Henry  Bishop. 


CHAPTER  I. 


VILLA    SOLEIL. 


IRIAM    BOND,    the 

young  mistress  of  the 
half  -  stately,  half  -  rural  - 
looking  Villa  Soleil,  at 
Villef ranche  -  sur  -  mer — 
Mrs.  Leonard  Lawrence 
Bond,  in  a  charming  pink  gown,  was 
watching,  on  her  terrace,  for  her  friends, 
the  Skelmers,  to  come  to  breakfast.  And 
presently  they  came. 

They  were  a  youngish  couple,  thin 
and  spare,  both  very  well  dressed,  and 
Fanny  Skelmer,  the  wife,  at  least  when 
she  smiled,  was  a  veiy  nice,  agreeable- 
looking  person. 

Skelmer  dropped  into  a  rustic  seat, 
in  a  corner  of  the  terrace,  pale  and 
gasping  for  breath,  from  the  fatigue  of 
mounting  the  old  stone  stairways  in 
the  grounds ;  but  he  put  this  down 
with  a  smile,  expressive  of  indomitable 
resolution. 

"  And  San  Remo  ?  "  inquired  Miriam. 
"Are  you  really  off  on  your  journey  to 
Italy  the  day  after  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  We've  concluded  to  stay  over  the 
Carnival,"  returned  Fanny.  "  We're  so 
well  off  here,  I'm  sure  /  don't  want  to 
go  at  all.  We  shall  never  find  anything 
lovelier." 

"  We  were  due  in  Pisa  on  the  25th 
inst.,"  said  Skelmer,  grudgingly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  and  I  suppose  in  Florence 
on  the  26th,  and  Perugia  the  27th,  and 
Rome  the  28th,  and  Naples  the " 

"No,  not  Perugia  till  March  2d, 
Rome,  same  day,"  amended  her  hus- 
band. 

"  Neioman,  why  will  you  even  say  you 
want  to  gallop  around  Europe  in  that 
way.  If  it  weren't  for  me,  you'd  have 
a  complete  breakdown  and  might  just 
as  well  have  remained  in  Chicago.  It's 
the  very  thing  the  doctors  ordered  you 
to  avoid." 


Her  husband  said  no  more,  but  his 
defiant  smile  expressed  plentiful  con- 
tempt for  the  doctors. 

"He  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with 
himself  in  Nice,"  the  wife  explained. 
"He  says  he  can't  think  of  a  thing  to 
do  but  get  his  hair  cut  and  go  round 
and  read  the  American  papers  at  the 
Credit  Lyonnais." 

It  was  the  midday  or  second  break- 
fast. The  table,  decked  out  in  dainty 
fashion,  was  set  on  a  fine  long  walk, 
which,  opening  from  one  side  of  the 
terrace,  vanished  in  an  interminable 
perspective  of  olive-trees  down  to  a 
quite  majestic  cliff  at  the  end. 

A  little  boy,  in  a  simple,  fresh  ging- 
ham frock,  now  came  running  over  the 
grass,  chasing  "Mimi,"  the  cat,  but  he 
abandoned  this  occupation,  and  plunged 
into  his  mother's  skirts.  He  was  not 
much  more  than  two  years  old,  Lucien, 
and  he  was  the  only  child  of  the  house, 
a  dear,  sturdy  little  fellow,  with  a  rosy 
face  that  was  quaint  and  winning  rather 
than  beautiful — and  yet  he  must  have 
been  beautiful,  too,  for  he  hardly  ever 
lacked  a  harvest  of  exaggerated  com- 
pHments  from  the  admiring  peasants 
when  he  took  his  walks  abroad.  The 
whole  group  began  to  watch  the  road 
together.  A  haK  mile  of  it  was  visi- 
ble, through  the  greenery,  from  a  point 
where  it  turned  a  bold  corner  of  the 
cliff. 

"  Oh,  dear !  I  wish  papa  would  come, 
I  hope  he  isn't  going  to  be  late,"  sighed 
Miriam.  "Babies'  papas  don't  always 
appreciate  just  how  much  trouble  it  is 
to  get  up  one  of  our  simple  little 
breakfasts.  Not  that  we  mind  the 
trouble  in  the  least,  do  we  sweetheart  ? 
But  we  don't  like  to  be  delayed,  and 
we  do  like  to  put  our  best  foot  fore- 
most." 

The  child,  only  in  the  monosjdlabic 
stage  as  yet,  responded  to  her  j)ecul- 
iar  inflection  with  musical  cooings  and 
murmurings,  like  those  of  a  ring-dove. 
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"  Ought  we  to  look  out  for  him  in  the 
omnibus  or  in  a  cab  ? "  queried  Mr. 
Skehner. 

"Oh,  the  omnibus  is  generally  good 
enough  for  us.  But  I  really  can't  tell. 
He  was  not  at  home  last  night.  He 
said  something  about  going  to  Men- 
tone,  so  he  may  come  by  train  from 
there.  Or  he  may  have  returned  to 
Nice  this  morning,  and  so  be  due  on 
that  side.  I  shall  not  know  till  I  see 
him." 

At  times  the  hard  white  road  from 
Nice  was  void  of  everything  but  a  few 
thin  spirals  of  dust,  whirling  idly,  as 
if,  like  the  beggars,  amusing  them- 
selves while  waiting  for  passers-by. 
But  now  came  lumbering  wains  of  hay 
or  provisions — to  pay  stiff  duties  at 
the  Octroi — now  a  company  of  the 
foot-chasseurs  of  the  garrison,  coming 
back  from  target-practice  at  the  Var, 
now^  a  swift  carriage  trotting  to  Monte 
Carlo,  now  the  heavy  break  for  St. 
Jean,  and  again  the  Mayor's  handsome 
coupe,  with  the  Mayor's  good  wife  in 
it,  perhaps  returning  from  a  visit  to 
her  charity  patients. 

But  suddenly  there  was  a  new  and 
unlooked-for  arrival.  A  trio  of  eques- 
trians, going  at  a  smart  canter,  turned 
in  at  the  villa  gate,  and  mounted  the 
incline.  They  were  a  certain  Miss 
Louise  Bradbury,  a  French  captain, 
her  admirer,  and  Franklin  Hazlitt,  the 
American  consul. 

Miss  Bradbury's  riding-habit  was  of 
a  daring  sort,  fitting  her  in  a  way  to  re- 
call the  sculpture  of  the  great  mu- 
seums ;  but  then,  riding-habits  in  the 
main  are  like  that.  The  trail  of  it, 
again,  swirled  about  her  feet  in  a  way 
to  suggest  those  dangerous  mermaids 
that  charm  men  to  their  destruction. 

It  was  precisely  this  riding-habit  that 
occasioned  the  visit.  Something  had 
gone  wrong  with  it  en  route,  and  the 
wearer  assured  Miriam  that  she  had 
welcomed  her  gate  as  a  providential 
refuge.  "When  she  came  out  of  the 
house,  after  briefly  repairing  damages, 
she  asked : 

"And  where  is  my  friend,  L.  L.  B.  ?  " 
"  You  don't  understand  such  things  of 
course  " — to  the  French  captain,  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer — "  and  I 
couldn't  make  you,  but  Mr.  Bond  and 


I  have  exactly  the  same  initials.  He 
calls  himself  Leonard  Lawrence  Bond 
and  I  am  Louise  Leontine  Bradbuiy. 
That's  one  source  of  union  between 
us.  And  then  we  were  born  in  the 
same,  American,  town,  and  went  to  the 
same  high  school  together.  To  think 
that  you  don't  even  know  what  a  high 
school  is." 

"What  is  L.  L.  B.  doing  nowadays?" 
she  resumed,  to  Miriam. 

"  Building  our  new  house,  chiefly. 
It  seems  as  if  we  should  never  get  into 
it.  He  had  to  make  the  builder  a  pay- 
ment yesterday,  and  then  he  had  to  go 
to  Mentone,  but  I  expect  him  back 
every  moment.  We  pay  in  instalments, 
you  know,  so  much  when  the  first  story 
was  up,  so  much  when  the  second  story 
is  done,  and  so  much  when  the  roof  is 
on.     It's  all  a  lot  of  bother." 

"  Oh,  he  had  to  pay  his  builder  yes- 
terday ?  "  exclaimed  Louise  Bradbury. 
She  exchanged  surprised  glances  with 
her  French  captain,  but,  as  if  this 
were  indiscreet,  she  rattled  on  again 
hastily. 

"Isn't  that  table  out-of-doors  just 
too  lovely?  Isn't  it  all  like  a  dream 
here  ?  Fancy  a  Febi*uary  day  when 
this  sort  of  thing  can  go  on,  and 
America  at  present  probably  a  foot 
deep  under  the  snow !  Will  you  just 
see  that  thicket  of  pink  roses  !  and  the 
almond -trees  blossoming  down  there, 
as  if  there  were  a  kind  of  delicious 
pink  fire  going  on  in  the  orchard !  and 
those  other,  red  and  white,  roses  climb- 
ing up  in  the  orange  and  palm  trees,  as 
if  they  belonged  to  them  !  Aren't  you 
going  to  say  anything  at  all,  Captain  ? 
Do  try  to  have  a  little  animation  about 
you.  Consul." 

The  two  men,  thus  stirred  up,  added 
their  praises  to  hers.  It  was  in  truth  a 
charming  spot,  a  scene  that  well  mer- 
ited their  eulogy.  The  grounds  were 
large  and  a  trifle  neglected,  which  but 
added  to  their  natural  charm.  Where 
it  was  not  violets  or  carnations  that 
perfumed  the  air,  it  was  every  weed 
in  the  rocky  crevices  that  bore  frag- 
rance and  healing.  An  expanse  of  the 
glossy  dark  green  foliage  of  orange- 
trees,  starred  with  golden  fruit,  filled 
most  of  the  interval  to  the  road.  The 
road  ran  on,  past  the  old  harbor  bat- 
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teries  and  arsenals,  past  a  gray  Vauban 
citadel,  to  the  queer,  little,  irregular, 
old  town  of  ViUefranche,  all  up  and 
down  hill,  all  strange  nooks  and  cor- 
ners. And  beyond  this  a  glowing 
stretch  of  the  bluest  sea  and  sky,  long 
green  headlands,  mountain  peaks  and 
gorges  and  great  cliffs,  mellow  with 
color,  made  up  one  of  those  grand  land- 
scapes such  as  Turner  loved  to  paint. 

"  Speaking  of  almond-blossoms,  don't 
you  want  to  come  down  a  moment  and 
see  our  trap,"  proposed  Madame  Miri- 
am. "  We're  having  it  decorated  en- 
tirely with  the  blossoms  from  our  own 
trees — for  the  Battle  of  Flowers  this 
afternoon." 

Descending  a  little,  they  found  a 
pretty  village-cart  drawn  out  before  the 
stable-door.  The  various  members  of 
the  farmer's  family,  including  Lucien's 
half -gypsy  maid,  Barbara,  were  actively 
winding  festoons  of  the  lovely,  delicate 
almond -blossoms  around  its  wheels, 
shafts,  dasher,  seat,  and  a  light  canopy 
over  the  seat,  together  with  all  the 
harness  of  the  little  mare  "  Jojo,"  who 
was  to  draw  it.  "Jojo,"  herself,  the 
pretty  chestiTut  pony,  was  tied  to  a  ring 
in  the  wall  and  being  groomed  within 
an  inch  of  her  life — "Jojo"  being  a 
name  evolved  from  baby  Lucien's  efforts 
to  pronounce  the  French  word  cheval. 

The  company  professed  themselves 
delighted  with  the  effect.  They  made 
Miriam  get  up  into  the  cart  to  see  how 
well  she  was  going  to  harmonize  with 
the  almond-flowers,  and  all  predicted  a 
certain  prize  for  the  turn-out. 

"Don't  fall  over  the  terrace,  sweet- 
heart," Lucien's  mother  called  warning- 
ly  to  the  child. 

"  Oh,  and  that  reminds  me  how  I 
calmly  asked  a  man,  at  Barcelona,  last 
month,  to  throw  himself  over  a  preci- 
pice for  me,"  laughed  Miss  Bradbury. 
"It  was  my  poor  Spanish,  you  know. 
I  just  meant  to  ask  him  to  get  a  stone 
out  of  the  mule-path,  and  that  is  what 
it  came  to." 

"  And  he  wouldn't  do  it  ?  "  queried 
her  French  captain  with  meekness. 

"  Oh,  you  —  you — well  !  "  —  but  she 
seemed  to  lack  the  proper  words  to  ex- 
press her  supreme  disdain  of  his  im- 
pHed  devotion. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  Leonard  Bond 


arrived,  dismounting  hastily  from  a  cab 
at  the  gate.  His  brow  had  a  careworn 
look,  as  though  he  had  been  disturbed 
by  troubles  he  could  not  easily  shake  oft'. 
But  he  brightened  somewhat  at  sight  of 
the  company.  And  he  brightened  alto- 
gether, in  spite  of  himself,  when  his  lit- 
tle son  ran  to  him  and  took  complete 
possession  of  him. 

"  Papa  back  !  Papa  back  ! — Play  wi' ! 
play  wi'  !  "  shouted  his  little  son,  glee- 
fully, and  insisted  on  being  tossed  up 
on  the  father's  shoulders  and  then  on 
being  put  in  the  flower-decorated  cart, 
and  then  on  Jo  jo's  back. 

The  equestrians  were  going  away, 
but  Leonard  insisted,  with  an  unreflect- 
ing hospitality,  on  their  staying. 

"You've  got  to  breakfast  some- 
where," said  he.  "  Why  not  let  it  be 
here?  You  won't  have  much  to  eat, 
but  you'll  get  it  over  with,  any  way. 
And  we'll  let  you  off  as  soon  as  you  like 
afterward,  so  we  all  can  meet  comfort- 
ably at  the  Battle  of  Flowers  at  three." 

"  Do  stay,"  urged  Miriam,  seconding 
him  faintly.  The  relations  between  the 
pair  were  somewhat  strained  of  late  ; 
she  had  come  to  feel  that  almost  any 
alternative  was  better  than  the  un- 
pleasant comments  that  might  follow 
resisting  even  any  of  his  most  hastily 
struck-out  projects. 

The  amiable  Consul  saw  her  embar- 
rassment and  endeavored  to  draw  the 
others  aw^ay,  to  breakfast  with  him  at 
the  "  Reserve  "  at  Beaulieu. 

"  I'm  going  to  stay,"  said  Louise 
Bradbury,  wilfully.  "  I'm  not  going  to 
throw  away  the  chance  to  sit  down  at 
that  charming  table.  Such  things  don't 
happen  to  one  every  day." 

"  Come  all !  "  cried  Leonard  Bond. 
"  We'll  call  it  a  kind  of  pic-nic.  We'll 
make  it  go,  some  way."  And  he  headed 
a  procession  to  the  upper  terrace,  carry- 
ing Lucien  on  his  back. 

He  called  the  baby  "  Cuckoo,"  "  Lou- 
lou,"  "  Mr.  Jump,"  "  General  Polyglot," 
"Petit  Tresor,"  "  Little  Chicken,"  "  Lit- 
tle Pigeon,"  and  many  more  similar  pet 
names. 

"He  seems  to  be  a  whole  menagerie," 
said  Miss  Bradbury. 

"  He's  more  than  a  whole  menagerie  : 
he's  a  complete  Wild  West  show." 

The  ultimate  resources  of  the  larder 
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were  drawn  upon,  unexpected  discover- 
ies unearthed  ;  and  Barbara,  in  addi- 
tion, was  sent  flying  to  the  town  for 
new  provisions,  which  she  brought  back 
in  timely  season.  The  makeshifts  to 
which  they  were  put  brought  it  about 
that  the  meal  j^assed  off  with  great 
good-humor. 

A  castle  was  seen,  through  the  trees, 
on  the  hill  high  above  them,  like  some- 
thing out  of  a  fairy-tale  ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  bits  of  the  sea  showed  in 
settings  of  the  greenery,  like  windows 
of  lapis  lazuli.  There  were  oranges 
scattered  on  the  ground,  blown  down 
by  the  wind.  These  caught  the  eye  of 
Miriam,  and  prompted  her  to  ask  : 

"  By  the  way,  did  it  hail  last  night 
at  Mentone  too?" 

Leonard  colored  a  trifle,  noting  the 
glance  of  Louise  Bradbury  and  of  the 
Captain  fixed  upon  him.  Perhaps  he 
had  contemplated  some  different  kind 
of  reply,  but  he  returned,  boldly  : 

"  I  didn't  spend  the  night  at  Men- 
tone  ;  nobody  could.  Cannes  is  bad 
enough.     I  went  over  to  Monte  Carlo." 

"  Oh,  Monte  Carlo  ?  oh,  very  well. 
I'll  get  off  on  an  escapade,  too,  one  of 
these  days.  '  A  trompeur,  trompeur  et 
demi.'" 

"  Better  cut  Monte  Carlo,  before  it 
cuts  you,"  suggested  the  Consul  to 
Leonard,  dryly. 

"'All  work  and  no  play- — my  boy, 
you  know  the  result,"  he  returned. 

"  I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  benefit 
of  some  of  the  horrible  examples  that 
come  under  my  notice  officially." 

"Yes,"  put  in  Louise  Bradbury,  "what 
a  pity  the  government  doesn't  send  us 
over  here  some  nice  indiscreet  sort  of 
consul.  I'm  sure  you  could  tell  us  beau- 
tiful scandals  about  Nice,  if  you  would." 

"Have  the  Owlsbys  been  round 
again  ?  "  Skelmer  asked. 

"  Yes,  that's  public  property  now. 
Mother  and  daughter  were  around  again 
yesterday,  to  take  up  a  collection  to  get 
out  of  town.  They  pretend  they  have 
been  playing  to  help  their  bankrupt 
husband  and  father  in  his  business. 
How  is  that  for  a  motive  ?  " 

"Well,  don't  shake  your  gory  locks 
at  me,  anyway.  Consul.  I'm  out  of  it. 
I  shall  have  nothing  more  to  do  with 
it,"  said  Leonard. 


"  That's  what  they  say  when  they've 
lost,  I  believe,"  said  Miiiam,  tiying  to 
take  the  humorous  tone. 

"He  was  certainly  in  funds  yester- 
day," Louise  let  fall,  f^otto  voce,  to  her 
French  admirer.  "  The  payment  to 
the  builder  may  account  for  it.  I 
would  vei-y  much  like  to  know  if  that 
builder  got  the  money." 

It  was  a  rather  curious  thing,  that 
Leonard,  though  he  answered  her 
courteously  like  the  rest,  never  seemed 
to  direct  any  attention  toward  her  of 
his  own  accord.  She,  too,  modified 
toward  him  her  usual  sprightliness ; 
there  was  a  certain  constraint  or  timid- 
ity in  her  manner. 

"I  hear  your  new  house  is  getting 
on  famously,"  she  said  to  him. 

"Yes,  it  is  getting  on,"  he  replied, 
very  civilly. 

"  I  hear  it's  an  old  mill  or  something, 
that  you've  fixed  up,"  said  Fanny  Skel- 
mer. "  When  are  you  ever  going  to  let 
us  see  it  ?  " 

"I  must  manage  to  do  that.  It 
hasn't  been  in  a  state  to — to  make  a 
favorable  impression.  Yes,  it  was  an 
idea  of  my  own.  I  found  some  cheap 
ground,  some  stunning  parasol  pines,  a 
ravishing  view,  and  an  old  stone  mill, 
over  there  above  St.  Jean.  The  walls 
of  the  building  were  good  ;  it  looked 
as  if  we  could  make  a  good  thing  of  it, 
and  I  guess  we  can." 

"  I  don't  like  your  old  mill,"  said 
Skelmer,  in  his  blunt  way.  "  I'd  have 
built  a  new  house  outright,  and  prob- 
ably got  it  for  less  money,  too." 

"  Well,  if  it  hadn't  been  the  mill,  then 
it  would  have  been  an  old  round  tow- 
er or  an  old  chapel,  over  in  that  same 
district.  If  one  isn't  rich  he's  got  to 
be  a  trifle  original." 

"  Don't  like  your  idea  of  settling 
down  in  this  out-of-the-way  corner  of 
the  world,  any  way.  Do  you  consider 
it  doing  the  fair  thing  as  an  American 
citizen  ?  " 

"  Why,  Newman  !  "  expostulated  his 
wife,  "  isn't  an  artist  in  need  of  inspira- 
tion ?  I  guess  you'd  be  sorry  if  Mr. 
Bond  stopped  giving  us  his  beautiful 
illustrations  in  the   books   and   maga- 


zines. 


"  Oh,  as  to  the  illustrations,  they're 
no   great   matter  any  way  ;    and   they 
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could  be  done  about  as  well  or  as  bad- 
ly on  one  side  of  the  ocean  as  the  other. 
But  we  think  it's  about  time  to  look  at 
ourselves  in  the  aspect  of  human  be- 
ings and  stop  bothering  with  these 
wretched  little  prejudices  of  frontiers 
and  nationalities.  Men  are  just  the 
same  everywhere.  When  you  really 
come  to  know  them,  you  can  hardly 
tell  one  from  another." 

"  Hum  !  hum  !  " — began  the  Consul, 
preparing  for  action. 

"  Consul,  I've  demolished  you  on  this 
argument  a  hundred  times,  and  I  can 
do  it  again.  One  can  ei^ert  his  influ- 
ence against  the  mad  competition  and 
false  social  striving,  with  which  our 
land  is  devoured,  by  keeping  clear  of 
them.  A  man  does  right  by  himself 
and  the  human  race  to  live  a  simple 
life,  in  a  charming  climate,  Avhere  living 
is  cheap,  and  cheap  living  is  respecta- 
ble, no  matter  where  it  is.  No,  we  do 
not  propose  to  do  America  any  harm 
but  let  her  keep  to  her  own  side  of  the 
water,  that's  all." 

"  Can't  a  man  be  sent  home  in  irons 
for  that  sort  of  talk,  Mr.  Consul  ?  "  asked 
Skelmer. 

*'  I'll  look  it  up  in  the  Consular  Regu- 
lations," responded  Hazlitt,  "  I  think  he 
can." 

The  signal  -  gun  for  the  Battle  of 
Flowers  was  fired  at  two  o'clock,  but  it 
was  three  before  the  Bonds  turned  in 
from  the  Pont  de  Magnan  and  made 
themselves  a  part  of  the  delightful 
spectacle  going  on  on  the  Promenade 
des  Anglais.  The  pony  -  cart  was  a 
success  from  the  first.  Little  Lucien, 
on  the  terrace  of  some  Russian  friends, 
with  whom  they  were  asked  to  dine 
afterward,  pointed  it  out  in  an  ecstasy 
of  recognition.  As  it  passed  at  a  foot- 
pace in  the  long  double  file  of  deco- 
rated vehicles,  murmurs  and  cries  of 
admiration  followed  its  progress. 

"Ah,  hravo  la  petite  charette  of  the 
almond-blossoms !  it's  a  love.  What 
original  distinction!  what  a  charm  of 
simplicity!"  was  shouted.  "Bravo  la 
petite  Am^ricaine  !  " — an  American  flag 
in  the  whip-socket  indicated  the  nation- 
ality— "here  goes  for  her  head  !  " 

With  a  kind  of  gallant  cruelty,  the 
spectators,  in  the  tribunes  and  along 


the  way,  poured  their  hottest  fire  upon 
the  prettiest  women.  Miriam,  with  her 
heightened  color,  her  dainty  gown,  her 
wide  Leghorn  hat,  was  the  calyx  of 
the  embowering  mass  of  almond-blos- 
soms. She  became  a  target  that  indi- 
cated a  high  degree  of  public  favor. 
The  handsome  Duke  of  Madelon,  from 
his  mimic  yacht,  in  white  lilac  and 
roses,  resting  upon  a  sea  of  corn- 
flowers, tossed  her  one  of  those  bon- 
bonniere  nosegays  that  he  reserved  for 
especial  favorites.  The  Prince  of  Vis- 
tula, from  his  Russian  troika,  tossed 
her  exquisite  Parma  violets.  Madame 
de  Novikoff,  in  her  chariot  of  the  sun, 
made  all  of  yellow  jonquils  and  mi- 
mosa, and  Madame  de  Beaumonde  in 
her  swan  of  white  carnations,  chief 
beauties  of  the  winter  colony,  sent  her 
languid  glances,  as  one  worthy  of  their 
interest. 

It  was  exactly  the  kind  of  triumph 
that  Leonard  liked,  and,  for  the  mo- 
ment, he  was  proud  of  Miriam,  proud 
of  the  success  they  had  achieved  by 
simple  means  in  the  midst  of  general 
flamboyance  and  expense.  His  natural 
kindly  feelings  delighted  in  the  genial 
romp,  like  the  Golden  Age  come  back 
again,  and  his  artistic  sense  in  the  fine 
stretch  of  blue  sea,  the  long  pennants 
streaming  out  from  the  masts,  the 
color  and  fragrance  of  all  the  flowers, 
the  fugitive  lines  of  feminine  grace. 
Many  of  the  women  stood  up  on  the 
seats  of  their  landaus,  combating  in 
spirited  attitudes  that  redoubled  their 
wonted  charm.  Even  the  plain  were 
almost  pretty  with  this  charming  ex- 
ercise. The  people  of  Nice  outside  the 
light  palings,  pelted  one  another  with 
the  nosegays  that  had  missed  fire  and 
fallen  to  their  lot.  Now  and  then  an 
invalid,  wan  and  pale,  looked  out  from 
a  closed  carriage  upon  the  gayety  he 
could  not  share. 

"  Oh,  Id,  Id  !  "—from  the  Press  Tribune 
— to  which  everybody  but  the  unhappy 
French  press  was  admitted — Newman 
Skelmer  took  them  both  in  the  head 
with  a  carrom  shot,  directed,  after  the 
custom  of  many  novices,  with  more 
vigor  than  tact.  At  the  same  time  a 
rolling  fortress,  from  which  officers 
combated  with  schoolboy  merriment, 
showered    down  plaj^ul    missiles  from 
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above,  while,  on  the  other  side,  a  char- 
tered break  full  of  Eno^lish  youths  and 
maidens  from  an  hotel  at  Cimiez,  at- 
tacked with  equal  vigor. 

Leonard  had  to  occupy  himself  with 
his  driving,  and  the  care  of  the  defence 
was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Miriam. 
She  sheltered  herself  as  best  she  could 
with  a  large  India  fan,  and,  from  a  pile 
of  ammunition  before  her,  returned  the 
fire,  with  uncertain,  feminine  aim. 

Leonard  gave  her  the  reins  for  a  lit- 
tle, after  a  while,  and  turned  to  pay  off 
old  scores.  He  put  down  Skelmer, 
routed  an  auburn-haired  young  English 
girl,  and  threw  consternation  into  the 
ranks  of  an  American  family  at  the 
Westminster  and  a  Spanish  family  at 
the  Public  Garden,  all  of  whom  had 
made  him  an  especial  mark.  The  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  handed  them  out  a  prize 
banner,  and  added  to  it  a  smile,  illum- 
inating those  stern  features  yet  scarred 
with  the  wounds  of  Plevna.  Mrs.  E-ip- 
land-Hoke,  who  had  scarce  recognized 
their  existence  for  many  months,  bent 
graciously  from  her  landau  and  said  : 

*'  Come  and  meet  some  people  for 
tea,  on  our  terrace,  when  it  is  over. 
We  count  on  you." 

"You  see,"  said  Leonard,  harping 
upon  a  note  he  was  much  too  fond  of, 
and  in  discord  with  all  his  professed 
theories,  "with  but  half  a  decent  in- 
come we  could  have  all  the  world  un- 
der our  feet." 

"  Oh,  Leonard,  /should  never  have  in- 
vented our  way  of  life,  but,  as  it  has  been 
invented,  if  you  were  only  a  little  more 
content  in  it,  I  should  be  entirely  so." 

"  And  if  you  were  only  a  little  less 
content  in  it,  Miriam,  I  should  be  a 
good  deal  more  so." 

He  had  a  way  of  twitting  her  of 
late  with  apathy,  with  an  insufficient 
appreciation  of  the  things  they  gave 
up,  or  could  not  have.  Having  aban- 
doned the  world,  he,  the  prophet,  was 
continually  beset  by  worldly  tempta- 
tions. His  tastes  were  simple  and 
Spartan,  he  said,  and  he  disclaimed 
the  wish  for  any  more  of  the  comforts 
and  luxuries  that  money  could  buy  ; 
it  was  the  effect  of  the  lack  of  money 
upon  one's  own  character,  the  lack  of 
a  proper  sense  of  consideration  which 
it  brings,  that  he  regretted. 


Possibly  this  was  the  argument  that 
had  taken  him  at  last  to  Monte  Carlo — 
if  it  be  worth  while  to  examine  serious- 
ly the  motives  that  take  people  to  that 
great  maelstrom.  Though  Miriam  knew 
not  all,  for  a  man's  wife  is  often  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  hear  of  such 
things,  it  had  resulted  in  spoiling  the 
productive  work  from  which  he  drew 
his  income,  in  making  his  temper  uncer- 
tain and  crabbed,  and  even  in  serious- 
ly crippling  the  small  capital  that  was 
their  principal  resource.  He  had  pro- 
fessed to  himself  to  look  upon  Monte 
Carlo  as  the  most  feasible  means  of 
bettering  his  fortunes.     He  had  said, 

"  A  man  must  give  destiny  a  chance, 
or  how  is  she  going  to  be  able  to  aid 
him?" 


CHAPTER  n. 

ON    THE    PROMENADE    DES    ANGLAIS. 

The  excitement  that  covered  up  the 
memory  of  serious  losses  of  the  day 
before  and  unpleasant  forebodings  for 
the  morrow,  was  still  strong  upon 
Leonard,  and  drew  him,  alone,  to  the 
Ripland  -  Hokes,  Miriam  pleading  fa- 
tigue. To  celebrate  their  taking  of  the 
prize  banner,  their  Russian  friends  now 
meant  to  keep  them  not  only  for  din- 
ner, but  the  theatre  and  over  night. 
Blonde  little  son,  and  his  dark  nurse, 
Barbara,  were  packed  off  in  the  trap  ; 
they  would  be  much  better  at  the  Villa 
Soleil.  Little  son,  in  the  afternoon, 
had  tried  to  feed  gravel  with  a  spoon 
to  an  amiable  mastiff.  He  was  at  an 
age  when  animals  were  much  more  im- 
pressive to  him  than  men,  and  he  used 
the  choicest  nosegays  they  brought  him 
back  from  the  Battle  of  Flowers  — 
lovely  bunches  of  violets  and  jasmine — 
to  throw  at  a  poor  old  jaded  mule,  go- 
ing home  from  his  day's  work. 

Leonard  was  smiling  still  at  the  na- 
'ivete  of  this  pretty  incident,  and  was 
entering  the  gate  of  the  Ripland-Hokes, 
when  his  spirits  were  dashed  by  a  sud- 
den meeting  with  his  builder. 

"  I  saw  you  at  the  fete,  M'sieu  Bond," 
said  the  builder,  "  and  I  said  to  myself, 
'  Mon  dieu !  a  client  who  can  make 
such  a  beautiful  appearance  as  that  in 
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the  fete  is  surely  going  to  give  me  mj 
money  when  he  knows  I  need  it.' " 

"  See  here,  Barmasso,  what's  the  mat- 
ter with  you  ?  You've  got  the  contract 
for  tearing  out  streets  in  the  old  town, 
you've  got  Lord  Buntrock's  chateau  to 
do,  at  Beaulieu,  and  no  end  of  other 
fat  things.  You  don't  need  that  money 
the  least  in  the  world,  and — the  fact  is 
it  isn't  quite  convenient  for  me,  just 
now,  to  pay  it." 

"The  more  work,  the  more  ruinous 
it  is,"  protested  Barmasso.  "Let  us 
do  one  thing,  M'sieu  Bond :  the  last 
payment  was  long  overdue,  and  now 
here  is  another  added  ;  I  ought  to  have 
the  money  or  else — stop  the  house." 

"  Oh,  don't  stop  the  house,  Barmas- 
so ;  keep  it  going  some  way.  Suppose 
we  cut  down  the  estimates  a  bit,  eh  ? 
Couldn't  you  get  a  lot  of  second-hand 
doors  and  windows  for  that  second 
story?  Get  second-hand  floors,  roofs, 
chimneys,  if  you  want  to,  anything  you 
like." 

"  I  don't  advise  that ;  I  don't  advise 
that,  M'sieu  Bond.  And  in  the  mean- 
time, the  money  ?  " 

"  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  you.  I'm 
expecting  something  from  America  to- 
morrow." 

The  Bipland-Hokes  were  some  Amer- 
icans who  had  lived  abroad  a  great 
many  years,  without  ever  bothering 
their  heads  in  the  least  whether  it  was 
right  or  wrong  to  do  so.  They  lived 
in  luxiny,  tempered  by  a  great  deal  of 
artistic  taste,  they  had  an  easy  gift  in 
entertaining,  and  seemed  to  have  no 
difficulty  in  drawing  to  them  all  the 
notabiUties  of  the  day.  All  the  fine 
titles  that  continue — in  rather  degen- 
erate scions — the  great  names  of  medi- 
aeval tradition  defiled  through  their 
halls.  You  were  apt  to  see  in  one  cor- 
ner a  dethroned  emperor,  in  another 
a  dethroned  royal  princess,  and  occa- 
sionally even  a  small  royalty  who  was 
not  dethroned  at  all. 

One  of  the  first  persons  that  Leon- 
ard Bond  fell  in  with  there  was  Louise 
Bradbui-y.  He  hstened  while  she  con- 
gratulated him,  in  the  usual  hght  way, 
on  his  prize-banner,  and  then  passed 
on.  But  they  were  presently  thrown 
together  again,  pressed  up  into  a  cor- 
ner, near  the  refreshment-buffet,  with 


others,  by  the  advent  of  a  dame  of 
rank,  who  was  making  an  almost  tri- 
umphal progress  on  the  ann  of  the  gal- 
lant Prefet.  She  was  old  and  ugly,  her 
mouth  and  chin  were  of  an  almost  comic 
feebleness  and  her  figure  was  like  a 
flour-sack  tied  in  the  middle  ;  yet  she 
was  said  to  have  been  not  long  before 
the  Egeria  of  a  great  statesman  at 
Paris,  and  had  in  a  way  made  history. 

"  I  never  get  over  wondering  at  that 
famous  Princess  '  Berthe,' "  said  Louise. 
"  How  could  a  woman  ever  have  been 
beautiful  and  ended  in  this  ?  " 

"  She  never  was  beautiful,  and  that 
very  fact  gave  her  her  reputation,"  re- 
sponded Leonard,  sententiously.  "  Peo- 
ple said,  '  she  certainly  has  no  good 
looks,  hence  she  must  be  clever.' " 

The  conversation  lapsed  anew ;  he 
was  civilly  distrait  and  attended  to  the 
remarks  of  some  grandmotherly  Rus- 
sian dowagers,  close  by  them,  on  Monte 
Carlo.  These  discoursed  of  it  as  one  of 
the  most  ordinary  and  matter-of-course 
features  of  life,  spoke  of  leading  in- 
spectors and  croupiers  by  their  names, 
and  regretted  that  Madame  de  Beau- 
monde  had  been  obliged  to  sell  her 
jewels  and  intimate  keepsakes  once 
more,  but — such  accidents  would  hap- 
pen. 

"Have  you  noticed  how  the  Consul 
of  Patagonia  has  been  winning,  since 
he  was  accredited  to  Monaco  as  well 
as  to  Nice  ?  "  asked  one.  "  Before  that 
they  were  always  losing,  the  whole  fam- 
ily. Figurez-vous  !  we  saw  the  young- 
est daughter  win  six  thousand  francs 
last  Monday." 

"  Not  possible — that  slip  of  a  thing  ?  '* 
enviously  exclaimed  a  gentleman  with 
a  red  rosette  in  his  button-hole. 

"  We  saw  it,  my  sister  and  I." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  they  can 
favor  people  by  placing  the  roulette 
ball  in  whatever  compartment  they 
like?" 

"  I  only  know  that  I  heard  Inspector 
Krieg  say  to  one  of  the  croupiers, 
'This  won't  do,  you  are  turning  too 
many  voisins'" — neighboring  numbers 
to  that  which  has  last  won.  "  I  heard  it, 
my  sister  and  I.'* 

But,  even  if  they  believed  that  there 
was  an  unfair  manipulation  of  chances 
at  the  famed  Casino  of  the  Prince  of 
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Monaco,  it  was  matter  of  no  very  un- 
favorable comment  with  them. 

"Ah,  that's  ray  idea  of  a  pleasant 
evening,"  said  the  sister  dowager.  "You 
stroll  in  the  corridors,  you  listen  to  the 
concert " — she  had  never  by  any  chance 
been  known  to  listen  to  the  concert — 
"  you  risk  your  few  pieces  at  the  tables. 
No  fuss  and  feathers,  no  dressing  up,  no 
having  to  entertain  people  you  don't 
care  a  straw  for  ;  no  thanks  to  any- 
body for  your  amusement.  And,  so, 
comfortably  home  to  bed  at  midnight." 

Just  then  somebody  offered  Leon- 
ard a  glass  of  kirsch  punch,  which  he 
was  at  first  politely  inclined  to  refuse. 

"  Better  take  it,"  commented  Louise 
Bradbury.  "  It's  the  end  of  the  bottle, 
and  that  brings  luck." 

"  So  you  think  I  need  luck  ?  " 

"I  thought  so  yesterday,  when  we 
were  so  much  edified  by  seeing  you 
Splaying  to  the  gallery.'  " 

He  turned  to  her  willingly  now.  She 
thought,  with  a  flash  of  triumph,  that 
here  at  last  was  a  subject  on  which  she 
could  hold  his  attention. 

"  You  don't  suppose  I  do  that  every 
day  ?  "  he  responded,  flustered  a  little. 

"  I've  been  here  only  so  short  a  time, 
I  didn't  know." 

"  It  may  have  the  air  of  being  rude, 
but  I  suspect  the  accident  to  your  rid- 
ing habit  this  morning  was  a  mere  pre- 
text to  get  out  to  my  place  and  see 
how  I  stood  it." 

" '  Have  the  air  of  *  is  good  ;  you  are 
as  rude  as  possible  —  though  that  is 
nothing  new  on  your  part.  But  how 
otherwise  was  I  to  see  your  place  ?  You 
never  asked  me  there.  I  should  never 
even  have  known  Madame  Miriam  but 
that  we  met  by  accident  at  that  good 
Consul's.  Yes,  I  wanted  to  see  how 
you  lived,  to  know  what  had  become  of 
you.  No  matter  what  has  happened, 
you  cannot  prevent  my  always  taking 
an  interest  in  everything  you  do.  I 
hoped,  also,  to  see  something  of  your 
work,  to  learn  what  original  ideas  you 
had  in  progress.  "We  have  been  so 
much  to  each  other,  Leonard,  that  we 
can  never  entirely  drift  apart  again." 

But  he  was  freezing  up.  She  watched 
him  narrowly  an  instant  and  began 
afresh. 

"  There  was  a  time  when   you   had 


strong  prejudices  against  Monte  Carlo. 
I  even  recollect  reading  some  article  of 
yours  to  that  effect.  And  yet  you 
play  ?  " 

"  Never — as  a  writer,"  he  answered, 
with  a  mock  emphasis. 

"  Only  a  httle  as  a  private  individ- 
ual ! " 

"You  have  no  great  scruples  against 
it  yourself,  I  see !  "  he  said. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have,  violent  ones — when- 
ever I  lose." 

"  Which  is  not  often.  I  believe  you 
are  quoted  already  as  the  'young  Amer- 
ican girl '  who  has  been  having  such  an 
unbroken  run  of  luck." 

"  Your  bad  luck  has  some  compen- 
sating features.  I'm  sure  I  ought  to 
congratulate,  instead  of  condoUng  with 
you." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"'Unhappy  in  love,  happy  at  play,' 
and  the  reverse.  Yoiu"  domestic  life 
must  be  an  unqualified  success." 

"I  certainly  don't  win  at  roulette, 
but  that  doesn't  prove  that  marriage 
is  consummate  felicity  either,"  he  re- 
joined, but  then  bit  his  hp,  with  the 
vexation  of  one  who  has  spoken  in  too 
great  haste. 

A  pained  agitation  had  crossed  his 
face  at  hearing  the  famous  motto.  It 
had,  indeed,  been  his  war-cry  in  the  late 
campaigns,  the  motto  of  all  his  un- 
profitable transactions  at  Monte  Carlo. 
He  fancied  himseK  verj'-  "  unhappy  in 
love."  His  marriage  had  been  an  im- 
prudent one,  in  respect  to  money. 
Miriam  belonged  to  a  well-to-do  fam- 
ily, which  spent  the  last  cent  of  its  in- 
come and  would  never  have  anything  to 
bequeath.  Worse  than  all,  her  mother, 
in  the  too  common,  the  improvident 
American  way,  had  withheld  any  salu- 
tary training  in  domestic  matters.  She 
had  even  argued  foolishly,  "If  she  does 
not  know  how  to  do  such  things,  she 
will  not  have  them  to  do." 

So  Miriam,  who  loved  her  husband 
and  child,  and  would  have  given  her 
heart's  blood  in  their  interest,  had  been 
slow  in  her  apprenticeship  in  those  mat- 
ters. Irritations,  perhaps  sometimes 
legitimate,  rose  out  of  this  for  Leonard 
Bond.  Somebody  says  that  the  artistic 
temperament  is  that  which  concerns  it- 
self keenly  over  small  things  while  let- 
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ting  all  its  important  interests  go  by 
the  board.  He  wished  to  be  aided  to 
fly,  and  he  was  too  often  rudely  dragged 
back  to  earth  instead.  And,  then,  the 
artist  ought  not  to  marry  at  all ;  and 
then  "  poverty  had  come  in  at  the  door 
and  driven  love  out  of  the  window." 
And  ceci  and  cela  and  etcetera.  Some 
such  pretext  had  at  first  drawn  him  to 
Monte  Carlo  ;  the  passion  for  play  was 
established,  and  then  pretexts  to  sup- 
port it  grew  constantly  more  numerous, 
more  cogent  and  embittered. 

"  You  are  willing  to  admit  this  noio, 
to  me  ? "  Louise  exclaimed  in  aston- 
ished triumph.  "  You  see  that  I — I  was 
right,  that  we —  And  so  that  charming 
Miriam " 

"  Don't  flatter  yourself !  it  would  have 
been  no  better  with  you,"  he  inter- 
rupted bluntly.  "  It  would  have  been 
worse.  It  is  the  fault  of  marriage  it- 
self, I  suppose ;  possibly  the  system  is 
all  wrong." 

She  took  her  rebuff  meekly,  and  went 
on.  *'  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  can- 
not still  be  friends,  L.  L.  B.  ?  We  ought 
to,  we  must  be.  Oh,  why  did  destiny 
so  change  our  lives  ?  I  think  of  it  every 
day.  If  things  were  as  they  used  to  be 
between  us,  what  walks  we  would  take 
on  this  lovely  Promenade  des  Anglais, 
as  we  used  to  walk  on  the  cliffs  at  Nar- 
ragansett,  and  the  verandas  at  Man- 
hattan Beach."  And  she  would  have 
recalled,  in  a  plaintive  way,  many  other 
memories  of  the  past. 

"  Now  what  is  all  this  maudlin  non- 
sense about  old  friendship  and  the  rest 
of  it  ?  What  are  you  driving  at,  Lou- 
ise ?  "  he  interrupted,  after  a  while,  even 
more  rudely.  "You  have  done  me  a 
great  injury,  and  you  know  it,  and  you 
know  that  I  know  it.  It  was  you  who 
broke  off  the  engagement,  and  it  was 
for  the  best ;  we  never  loved  or  were 
congenial  to  each  other.  I  never  gave 
you  cause  to  be  my  enemy,  yet  you 
alienated  some  of  my  best  friends,  and, 
through  the  family  influence  you  could 
command  at  Washington,  lost  me  the 
consular  appointment  that  would  have 
been  a  god-send  and  a  fortune  to  me 
and  mine." 

"  I  never  did,  I  never  did,  Leonard — 
Mr.  Bond — I  declare  to  you — I  assure 
you.     I — I  broke  the  engagement,  but 


I  never  meant  it  to  be  serious  ;  it  was 
only  a  whim  ;  I  always  thought  you 
would  come  back.  As  to  the  rest,  you 
only  imagine  it.  I  declare  to  you  Leon- 
ard  "     She   repelled   these   charges 

in  an  excited  gasping  way,  as  if  over- 
whelmed by  their  convincing  enormity, 
for  they  were,  in  fact,  time. 

"I  know  of  no  way  in  which  a  man 
can  creditably  revenge  himself  upon  a 
woman,  so  I  content  myself  with  merely 
stating  these  few  truths,"  commented 
her  former  lover,  carelessly.  "  But,  at 
least,  let  us  have  no  more  sentimental 
gush  about  old  times." 

Her  mother  came  to  claim  her,  and, 
with  the  dissimulation  of  woman,  she 
dismissed  her  agitation  almost  immedi- 
ately. She  put  out  her  hand  to  Leon- 
ard in  farewell,  with  but  a  slightly  con- 
strained and  a  smiling  air. 

"  There's  a  httle  party  from  our 
hotel,  going  over  to  breakfast  at  Monte 
Carlo  to-morrow,"  said  she.  "I  wish  you 
would  join  us.  Don't  j^ou  get  a  day  off 
now  and  then  ?  They  are  all  pleasant 
people,  and  we  should  like  it  so  much." 

"  You  don't  understand,"  frigidly  ; 
"  I  have  done  with  that  place.  What  I 
told  the  Consul  this  morning  is  true. 
I  never  want  to  go  near  it  again."  And 
so  they  parted. 

"  I  come  here  by  chance  and  find  him, 
living  in  seclusion,  it  is  true,  but  still 
something  of  a  personage.  This  will 
not  do,  I  prefer  to  see  him  completely 
overthrown.  If  he  is  not  for  me,  I  do 
not  want  him  to  be  for  anybody  else." 
Such,  if  they  could  have  been  formu- 
lated, would  have  been  the  tenor  of 
Louise  Bradbury's  reflections  at  this 
time.  "I  wish  him  ruined — and  there 
is  a  very  convenient  agency  of  niin 
close  at  hand  if  one  could  only  help 
along  a  little  his  dawning  taste  for  it. 
When  it  is  done,  perhaps  he  may  crawl 
back  even  to  my  feet,  in  repentance. 
I  shall  see  then  whether  I  had  better 
raise  him  up  or  merely  gloat  over  his 
downfall.     I  must  think  about  it." 

The  dinner  and  the  theatre  party 
passed  off'  pleasantly  for  the  Bonds  and 
their  hosts,  and  afterward  they  dropped 
in  for  a  little  while  at  the  Yellow  and 
White  Redoute,  at  the  Jetty -Prome- 
nade, one  of  the  pretty  carnival  balls  in 
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which  the  costumes  were  restricted  to 
the  two  colors  named. 

But,  next  morning  about  eleven, 
Leonard  33ond  was  sitting  in  a  de- 
spondent attitude,  on  a  bench,  before 
one  of  the  hotels  on  the  Promenade  des 
Anglais.  He  was  so  engrossed  with  his 
own  thoughts  for  the  moment,  so  ob- 
livious to  the  whole  procession  of  pleas- 
ure-seekers and  invalids  that  is  wont  to 
come  out  and  sun  itself  along  the  bright 
sea-front  at  that  hour,  that  he  did  not 
remark  Consul  Hazlitt  till  the  latter 
tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  cried : 

"  What's  the  matter,  old  man  ? 
What's  up  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all,  I  assure  you  ;  quite 
the  contrary,"  he  replied,  starting. 

"And  Mrs.  Bond,  this  morning?  The 
very  loveliest  of  women  !  If  there  were 
more  such,  I  tell  you  frankly  there 
might  be  at  least  one  less  old  bachelor 
consul." 

"  That  would  be  a  pity.  Mrs.  Bond  's 
gone  back  to  Villefranche  in  the  break, 
I  suppose.  I  had  to  stay  here  and  go 
and  call  on  the  publisher  of  my  latest 
holiday-book  illustrations.  He's  using 
some  of  his  ill-gotten  gains  in  travelling 
in  Europe.  He  made  an  appointment 
with  me  here  at  the  hotel." 

"  Studying  character,  eh  ?  sketching 
types  of  all  the  nationalities  ?  "  here 
broke  in  a  mellow  voice,  and  one  Major 
Longwood,  a  retired  English  officer, 
and  a  well-known  figure  about  town, 
stopped,  and  cheerily  accosted  them 
both.  "  Studying  the  pretty  women, 
instead,  I'll  be  bound.  And  right  you 
are  :  it's  no  ordinary  feast  of  beauty 
one  has  here." 

"  You  speak  with  feeling.  Major,  and 
you  ought  to  know  your  subject.  Show 
us  your  present  favorites,  will  you  ?  " 
asked  Hazlitt. 

"  Take  yonder  dark,  scarlet  -  lipped 
Madame  de  Gaudalupe,  daughter  of  a 
South  American  dictator.  She's  an 
out-and-out  little  dictator  herself,  I'll 
warrant  you.  But  no,  no,  stop  !  first 
look  at  that  waist  coming  this  way  ;  it's 
a  phenomenon.  I  really  want  your 
opinion  of  it."  He  led  them  by  the 
arm  to  a  better  point  of  view,  whence 
they  could  respectfully  watch  the  ap- 
proach of  the  wiUowy  Russian  beUe, 
Madame  de  Jablonsky. 


"  Triumph  of  steels  over  human  tis- 
sue," pronounced  the  Consul,  scepti- 
cally. 

'•  No,  do  you  know,  I  believe  in  that 
waist.  I  don't  spend  all  my  mornings 
here  for  nothing.  If  it  were  merely  got 
by  putting  the  screws  on,  she  couldn't 
keep  that  color,  that  easy  springy  gait. 
Oh,  she's  a  regular  thorough -bred. 
Mr.  Bond  here  will  tell  us  that  that 
wasn't  the  Greek  ideal  for  waists.  So 
much  the  worse  for  the  Greeks."  And 
he  was  off  again  on  his  walk. 

"  Well,  ever^^body  in  Nice  has  his 
malady  or  his  history,"  the  Consul 
summed  up,  philosophically. 

"  I've  often  wondered  if  his  history 
be  true,"  queried  Leonard. 

"  I've  as  good  as  seen  the  original 
documents.  He  lost  a  fortune  of  some- 
thing like  half  a  million,  American 
money,  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  the  admin- 
istration there  allows  him,  ever  since, 
about  ten  francs  a  day,  to  keep  away. 
If  he  enters  the  Casino  again  he  for- 
feits it." 

"It  must  take  a  good  deal  of  self-con- 
trol to  hang  about  close  to  the  scene  of 
such  an  experience  and  yet  never  go 
nearer.  They  say  he  absolutely  ignores 
Monte  Carlo." 

"  He  neither  goes  there  nor  talks 
about  it.  Even  Scaithwaite,  the  ckronic 
system-maker,  can't  get  a  word  out  of 
him.  And  yet  a  sort  of  fascination 
seems  to  hold  him  near  the  spot ;  he  is 
never  known  to  journey  any  farther 
away  from  it  than  Nice." 

"  I'd  like  to  see  the  complete  Monte 
Carlo  pension-list.  It  ought  to  be  in- 
teresting." 

"It  would  not  be  a  very  heavy  one,  I 
fancy.  The  poor  devils  who  lose  their 
all  there  are  lucky  if  they  get  just 
enough  to  take  them  a  little  way  off 
into  the  country  —  so  that  they  may 
unpleasantly  scatter  theii'  brains  about 
some  other  territory  and  not  bother 
the  Principality." 

"  Heigh-ho  !  hai'd  lines  for  old  Major 
Longwood  surely !  But  you  know," 
he  added,  half  absently,  "I  can  never 
get  any  comfort  out  of  the  lot  of  people 
worse  off  than  myself.  You  never  can 
reaUy  teU  how  they  take  things,  how 
much  or  how  little  they  really  feel 
them." 
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•'  So  there  ivas  something  the  mat- 
ter ? "  said  Hazlitt,  eying  him  susjji- 
ciously. 

"  You're  such  a  safe  old  party,  Con- 
sul, that  confiding  in  you  is  a  good 
deal  like  talking  to  one's  self.  I  don't 
mind  letting  you  know  that  my  pub- 
lisher has  just  been  overhauling  these 
last  drawings  of  mine,  telling  me  they're 
not  quite  up  to  my  best  average,  and  so 
on.  He  brought  them  along  himself, 
instead  of  writing  me.  I  suppose  I'll 
have  to  do  a  little  more  work  on  them." 
Then  he  burst  out  into  a  sort  of  dia- 
tribe against  the  universe  in  general, 
without  descending  into  further  par- 
ticulars. "Don't  mind  me,"  he  con- 
cluded, "I  guess  it's  only  the  carnival 
late  hours  or  the  nervous  climate. 
They  say  it  is  a  nervous  climate,  you 
know.  Good-by !  I'm  off,  I've  got  to 
go  to  my  bank." 

The  truth  is  that  the  publisher  had 
rejected  his  whole  series  of  elaborate 
drawings,  as  unsuitable.  With  this  he 
lost  the  handsome  payment  he  had 
been  counting  upon  for  that  day.  It 
was  to  have  been  his  chief  resource  too 
for  making  up  the  arrears  to  Barmasso. 
What  to  do  now  ?  After  much  cogita- 
tion, he  decided  that  his  credit  with  the 
builder  must  be  kept  good,  at  all  haz- 
ards ;  the  house  must  go  on. 

"Who  knows?  it  may  be  our  sole 
refuge  one  of  these  days,  our  last  poor 
shelter  from  wind  and  rain,"  he  mur- 
mured. "  I  will  sell  some  of  my  foreign 
securities,  get  an  advance  on  them,  and 
take  the  money  at  once  to  Barmasso." 

He  had  no  eyes,  nor  ears,  as  he  went 
along,  for  the  congeries  of  life  moving 
slowly  upon  the  broad  asphalt  walk. 
Nor  did  he  see  the  jagged  blue  peaks 
of  the  Esterels  westward,  nor  the  bold 
headlands  and  the  long,  green  prom- 
ontory of  Cape  Ferrat  eastward,  nor 
the  golden  genius  springing  into  the 
sky  from  the  dome  of  the  Jetee  Prome- 
nade. He  could  almost  have  spoken  his 
trouble  aloud.  Yet  it  would  hardly 
have  been  safe  there  to  trust  one's  se- 
crets to  any  known  language.  Rus- 
sians, Roumanians,  Greeks,  ItaHans, 
Corsicans,  an  Algerian  sheik  in  his 
bernouse,  a  couple  of  officers  of  an 
American  cruiser  in  port,  followed  one 
another    and    gossiped    in    their   own 


tongues.  And  then  went  by  the  lan- 
guid invahds,  in  their  Bath- chairs,  and 
then  the  eccentric  types — the  German 
with  prodigious  club  and  bull-dog,  cop- 
ied from  "  Kladderdatsch,"  and  the 
Englishman  in  phenomenal  plaids,  cop- 
ied from  his  own  presentment  on  the 
comic  stage. 

The  flower  -  sellers  offered  Leonard 
their  delightful  violets  unnoted.  A 
woman  thrust  a  circular  into  his  hand. 
She  was  a  well-dressed,  almost  mother- 
ly-looking person,  and  he  touched  his 
hat  to  her  in  respect.  She  called  her- 
self the  Baroness  de  Niche.  He  had 
thought  she  was  thus  braving  publici- 
ty in  some  worthy  charitable  end,  but, 
glancing  over  her  hand-bill,  he  dropped 
it,  with  a  sigh.  It  was  a  blast  at  Mon- 
te Carlo,  calling  it  a  den  of  thieves,  an 
echoing  cavern  of  ruin,  a  fell  promoter 
of  suicides  and  murder,  and  it  professed 
to  have  discovered  an  infallible  meth- 
od of  winning  at  play,  so  that  honest 
people  might  come  by  their  own,  and 
the  nefarious  institution  be  destroyed. 
Sceptical  by  habit  he  sometimes  doubt- 
ed whether  even  what  purported  to  op- 
pose the  great  gaming  -  establishment 
was  not  subtle  advertising  in  disguise. 
He  classed  this  with  the  offers  of  "  sys- 
tems "  in  which  the  daily  papers  abound- 
ed, and  threw  it  down  with  contempt. 

Momentarily  occupied  with  the  docu- 
ment he  had  not  seen  the  efforts  of  two 
young  girls  in  a  group  of  Americans, 
near  one  of  the  benches,  to  attract  his 
attention.  The  group  was  discussing 
shopping,  prices,  impositions,  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  hotels  on  the  Promenade 
and  in  sheltered  parts  of  the  toTSTi,  and 
whether  one  really  ought  not  to  drink 
wine  abroad,  since  the  water  appeared 
to  be  everywhere  so  bad ;  and  particu- 
larly the  usual  dearth  of  partners  at 
the  last  dance  of  the  Mediterranean 
Club. 

"  Do  speak  to  him,"  one  of  the  girls 
had  urged  the  other.  "  You  know  him 
the  best." 

"  I  can't  run  after  him,"  returned 
the  second.  "If  Miriam  Bond — if  his 
wife,  were  with  him,  I  would  have  vent- 
ured. How  provoking  that  he  would 
not  even  look  up  and  give  us  a  chance 
to  speak  ! " 

Another  group  was  more  successful 
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in  detaining  him.  There,  where  the 
asphalt  broadens  to  an  esplanade,  and 
the  flood  of  sunsliine  is  broadest,  some 
people  had  been  giving  money  to  small 
mountebanks  with  trained  monkeys  and 
poodles,  and  others  to  a  fisherman  on 
the  pebbly  shore,  who  had  decorated  his 
boat  in  a  striking  manner.  A  sprightly 
man  hurried  over  to  join  them  from  the 
Hotel  des  Anglais  which  stood  across 
the  way. 

"  Now  then,  are  we  all  here  ?  Look 
alive,  everybody !  How  many  cabs 
shall  we  want  ?  "  he  called.  It  was  Mr. 
Scaithwaite,  the  indefatigable  maker  of 
systems. 

"But  Mr.  Vancoort  isn't  here  yet," 
protested  Mrs.  Lanfoot,  a  dashing-look- 
ing, hazel-eyed  lady,  who  was  either  a 
fashionable  divorcee  or  else  so  little 
married  that  Mr.  Lanfoot  was  never 
in  the  least  heard  of.  "We  can't  go 
without  him.  Mr.  Vancoort  is  predict- 
ing, to-day.  He  has  had  a  remarkable 
dream." 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Vancoort,  now  ar- 
riving, an  extremely  bald,  good-natured 
old  boy,  one  of  the  sort  who,  at  such 
resorts  of  leisure,  are  petted  by  the 
women,  perhaps,  in  default  of  their  bet- 
ters. He  smiled  and  blinked  saluta- 
tions all  round.  "Yes,"  said  he,  "the 
most  remarkable  thing !  there  was  that 
number  nine  standing  plainly  before 
me,  in  the  air,  as  it  were,  every  time 
I  dropped  off  into  a  nap.  I  saw  it  four 
distinct  times,  and  a  fifth  time " 

"We  must  all  try  it,"  said  a  stout 
Lady  Greenock,  with  a  heavy  sort  of 
friskiness.  "  We  must  all  try  it,  mustn''t 
we,  Mr.  Gramby  ?  "  to  a  horsey-looking 
man,  who  drove  the  amateur  coach  be- 
tween Nice  and  Cannes  ;  "  mustn't  we, 
Miss  Bradbury?  Are  you  going.  Sir 
Peter?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  her  husband,  a 
stocky,  plebeian  type  of  person,  with  a 
large  irregular  mouth  —  director  in  a 
great  many  companies  and  a  Member 
of  Parliament.  "  No,  I  must  be  lookin' 
round  to  find  somebody  to  run  over 
to  Corsica  with  me.  It's  strange  how  I 
can't  find  anybody  to  run  over  to  Cor- 
sica with  me." 

"Then  you'll  surely  let  us  count  you 
in,"  said  Louise  Bradbury,  suddenly 
barring  the  way  before  Leonard  Bond. 


"  Ah,   I  see  you've   come   on   pui'pose. 
It's  so  nice  of  you." 

Before  he  knew  it,  she  had  involved 
him  in  the  party  and  introduced  him  to 
a  number  of  people.  "Help  me  cover 
my  confusion,"  she  said.  "They're 
laughing  at  me  because  I  asked  Major 
Longwood  to  go.  How  was  I  to  know 
the  poor  old  thing  had  such  a  prejudice 
against  the  place  ?  It  seems  he  spends 
all  his  time  making  weather  obsei*va- 
tions  and  that  sort  of  thing,  and  never 
even  wants  to  hear  its  name  mentioned. 
He  stopped  and  spoke  to  us,  and  I 
thought  I'd  just  be  polite  and " 

"  Yes,  especially  as  men  are  so  dread- 
fully scarce,"  put  in  Mrs.  Lanfoot  ; 
"  where  do  they  secrete  themselves  ? 
But  to  ask  him  ;  that  was  too  too  inno- 
cent." And  they  laughed  again  at  Miss 
Bradbury. 

"If  it  were  at  Pau,  now,  it  would  be 
a  very  different  matter.  I  can't  be  ex- 
pected to  know  all  your  wretched  little 
local  traditions,  at  a  moment's  notice. 
But  you  will  come,  won't  you  ? "  to 
Leonard,  managing  to  engage  him  con- 
fidentially apart.  "  I've  thought  of  an 
entirely  new  plan.  And  then  I  want  to 
talk  to  you  about  what  you  said  yester- 
day. There's  really  nothing  in  it.  It 
was  so  surprising,  it  took  my  breath 
away.  And,  as  you  think  I  am  so  suc- 
cessful, perhaps  I  can  lend  you  my 
luck." 

"  You  can't  lend  it,  and  you'll  have 
need  of  it  all  for  yourself  pretty  soon. 
Nobody  ever  really  wins.  As  for  me, 
my  money  no  sooner  touches  the  green 
table  than  it  melts  away  like  wax." 

"  But  people  do  win.  What  do  you 
say  to  Lord  Buntrock's  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand,  the  other  day?  and 
the  Prince  of  Berlingot's  million  ?  and 
the  Knope  family  who  make,  at  roulette, 
all  the  expenses  of  their  lovely  villa  in 
Beaulieu,  horses,  servants  and  all  ?  " 

"In  the  first  place,  I  don't  believe  it ; 
those  are  newspaper  fictions,  to  draw 
people  in.     In  the  next  place " 

"  Time  !  "  called  Mr.  Scaithwaite, 
"  no  more  dallying  if  we're  going  to 
catch  that  train." 

"  He's  in  a  dreadful  hurry  to  be  off, 
to  make  the  play  his  calculation  calls 
for  just  now.  He  figures  it  all  down  to 
the  exact  moment,  you  know,  and  then, 
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if  he  loses,  he  won't  let  you  say  it's  the  tired,  it  will  freshen  you  up  and  do  you 

fault  of  his  system.     The  system  is  all  lots  of  good." 

right ;   he's   made   some    little   mathe-  But  Leonard   Bond    resolutely   per- 

matical   error.     I)o   come !      You   look  sisted  in  his  refusal. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE   HIGH    BUILDING   AND   ITS   ART. 
By  Barr  Ferree. 


SINCE  Thomas  Jefferson  imagined 
he  had  devised  a  new  order  of  ar- 
chitecture— an  "American  order" 
— in  the  column  and  capital  based  on 
Indian  corn,  there  have  not  been  want- 
ing enthusiasts  for  an  "American  style." 
Like  the  search  for  the  philosopher's 
stone,  the  demand  for  an  "  American 
style  "  must  remain  among  the  intellect- 
ual curiosities  of  civilization,  since  ar- 
chitectural style,  unlike  manufactured 
products,  cannot  be  produced  by  rule, 
law,  or  arbitrary  combination.  But 
though  this  notion  crops  up  at  intervals, 
and  sometimes  with  surprising  vigor,  for 
nothing  is  more  difficult  to  down  than 
a  foolish  idea  once  it  has  been  actively 
set  in  motion,  there  has  really  been  de- 
veloped among  us  a  form  of  structure 
which,  while  not  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments of  a  new  "  style,"  as  it  is  technical- 
ly understood,  has  nevertheless  a  char- 
acter of  its  own  sufficiently  definite  and 
distinctive  to  make  it  an  American  tj^pe. 
This  is  the  high  office-building,  a  struct- 
ure which,  if  not  actually  invented  in 
America,  has  here  received  more  at- 
tention from  architects  and  engineers, 
from  capitalists  and  the  general  pub- 
lic, than  any  other  grade  of  building. 
Through  it  the  thoughts  of  our  archi- 
tects are  being  turned  to  new  princi- 
ples of  design,  through  it  our  real  es- 
tate men  and  investors  are  finding  a 
fresh  source  of  w^ealth  and  investment, 
through  it  our  cities  are  being  trans- 
formed, and  the  typical  modern  city  is 
becoming  an  assemblage  of  gigantic 
commercial  buildings  which  overtop 
the  loftiest  church  spire,  and  render 
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insignificant  the  most  ambitious  and  or- 
namental structures, of  an  earlier  time. 
It  is  changing  our  business  methods 
and  our  daily  life,  and  in  concentrat- 
ing unprecedented  numbers  of  people 
upon  small  areas  is  introducing  fresh 
and  difficult  problems  into  municipal 
existence. 

The  high  building  is  neither  a  fash- 
ion nor  a  fad ;  its  popularity  rests 
upon  the  successful  manner  in  which 
it  fulfils  an  economic  necessity  in  cur- 
rent affairs.  It  originated  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  present  in  every 
considerable  city,  occasioned  by  the 
concentration  of  business  within  a  lim- 
ited area.  Business  of  ever}^  sort  exhib- 
its a  strong  tendency  to  localization,  and 
even  if  not  kept  within  bounds  by  nat- 
ural barriers,  as  rivers,  or  by  artificial 
obstructions,  as  railroads,  it  is  difficult 
to  move  or  spread  over  strange  land. 
Any  device  which  will  permit  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  original  area,  without 
adding  to  its  lateral  surface,  if  a  seem- 
ingly impossible  statement  be  permit- 
ted, is  therefore  a  veritable  boon  to 
the  business  world.  All  this,  and  much 
more,  the  high  building  accomplishes, 
and  the  land-owner  may  become,  if  he 
start  with  a  single  city  lot,  the  owner 
of  a  dozen  or  more  by  the  sim2)le  pro- 
cess of  building  upward. 

Simple  indeed  such  building  aj^pears 
to-day,  yet  this  comparative  ease  was 
not  obtained  without  first  conquering 
some  fundamental  difficulties.  Verti- 
cal architecture  would  be  imj)Ossible, 
first  of  all,  without  the  elevator,  the 
great   equalizer    of   civilization,    which 
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brings  the  fourteenth  story  down  to 
the  second,  and,  by  excessively  rapid 
"  express  service,"  makes  the  twentieth 
floor  scarcely  more  difficult  of  access 
than  the  tliird.  In  studying  the  growth 
of  the  high  building  it  is  not  needful, 
perhaps,  to  emphasize  the  relative  im- 
portance of  each  factor  that  adds  to  its 
merits,  but  the  place  of  the  elevator  is 
fundamental ;  without  it  its  chief  mer- 
it would  be  gone  ;  without  it  its  up- 
per stories  would  be  as  inaccessible  as 
a  mountain-top.  The  development  of 
the  high  building  has  hastened  the  de- 
velopment of  the  elevator,  until  to-day 
the  "  express  "  elevator  leaves  nothing 
to  be  desired  in  swiftness  of  service. 

The  elevator,  with  the  wonderful  de- 
velopment American  ingenuity  has  giv- 
en it,  renders  every  floor  of  the  high 
building  immediately  accessible  ;  yet  it 
solves  but  half  the  problem.  If  the 
high  building  W'Ould  be  impossible  with- 
out the  elevator  it  would  be  equally  im- 
possible Avithout  a  mode  of  construc- 
tion that  would  enable  it  to  be  built  on 
a  lot  practically  of  any  size,  and  without 
absorbing  too  much  of  the  area  for 
foundations  and  supports.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  steel  skeleton  system 
of  construction,  now  almost  exclusively 
used  for  commercial  buildings  of  great 
height,  and  which  has  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  saving  floor -space  and  of 
being,  above  the  height  of  an  ordinary 
structure,  absolutely  less  costly  than  a 
construction  wdiolly  of  brick  or  of  stone. 
Stated  in  the  briefest  manner,  this  sys- 
tem consists,  as  its  name  implies,  in 
carrying  the  w^eight  of  a  building  upon 
a  framework  or  skeleton  of  steel.  And 
not  only  does  it  permit  the  w^alls  being- 
light  and  thin,  since  they  have  only 
their  own  w^eight  to  support,  but  the 
w^all  of  each  floor  is  .supported  by  its 
ow^n  frame,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  feasi- 
ble, were  such  a  thing  necessary,  to  be- 
gin filling  in  the  stone-  or  brick-work 
of  a  building  at  the  top  floor,  and  so  on 
down  to  the  ground,  instead  of  follow^- 
ing  the  ancient,  and  really  old-fashioned 
style,  of  beginning  with  the  lowest  floor 
and  building  upward. 

The  high  office  building  is  a  struct- 
ure of  an  entirely  new^  type.  One  may 
search  the  history  of  architecture  from 
the  most  ancient  times  to  the  most  re- 


cent without  finding  so  much  as  a 
hint  of  the  form  of  building  which  has 
become  the  most  conspicuous  feature 
of  all  modern  cities.  Rome  had  its 
tenements  of  five  or  six,  or  perhaps 
more,  stories,  but  we  do  not  know  ex- 
actly w'liat  they  were  like,  nor  could 
they  of  themselves  give  any  help  to 
the  development  of  the  office  building. 
The  very  demand  for  offices,  the  busi- 
ness system  which  makes  them  neces- 
sary and  useful,  is  extremely  recent. 
The  high  building  expresses  much 
more  than  the  duj)lication  of  stories 
one  upon  another.  It  calls  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  employment  of  a  s^^stem 
of  construction  totally  different  from 
any  heretofore  made  use  of  in  commer- 
cial buildings.  In  providing  accom- 
modations for  a  large  number  of  ten- 
ants it  necessitates  the  introduction  of 
exceptional  advantages  and  improve- 
ments. A  vast  mechanical  plant  is  req- 
uisite to  supply  it  with  light  and  heat, 
and  with  power  for  its  elevators.  The 
rooms  must  be  convenient,  well  light- 
ed, and  opening  into  agreeable  halls, 
which  must  also  be  light  and  accessible. 
Business  is  no  longer  done  in  dingy 
offices  or  in  discarded  dwellings.  The 
modern  business  man  looks  for  every 
possible  necessity  and  luxury  in  his 
office  building,  from  fire  and  burglar 
proof  vaults  in  his  walls  to  a  first-class 
restaurant  under  the  same  roof  ;  while 
such  minor  incidentals  as  janitor's  ser- 
vice, light,  heat,  barber  shop,  boot- 
blacking  parlor,  and  similar  conven- 
iences are  either  included  wdth  the  rent 
or  most  conveniently  at  one's  elbow. 
Of  themselves  many  of  these  things  are 
of  no  great  importance,  but  w4ien  it  is 
remembered  that  they  are  all,  as  a  rule, 
duplicated  in  every  imj)ortant  high 
building,  no  matter  how  close  they  may 
be  to  one  another,  the  unique  charac- 
ter of  these  structures  becomes  appar- 
ent. Miniature  cities  in  themselves, 
many  of  them  contain  day  popula- 
tions exceeding  that  of  a  considerable 
town. 

Not  since  man  began  to  pile  one 
stone  upon  another  has  so  difficult  a 
problem  been  offered  to  the  architect 
as  the  design  of  a  high  building.  There 
is  nothing  more  difficult  than  the  artis- 
tic treatment  of  an  object  that  has  but 
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one  direction,  or  in  which  one  direction 
greatly  predominates  over  all  others. 
A  thing  that  is  high  and  has  no  breadth, 
cannot  possibly  possess  any  other  qual- 
ity than  altitude.  It  is  only  when 
joined  with  some  appreciable  breadth 
that  height  becomes  dignified,  and  can 
be  subjected  to  artistic  treatment.  "We 
may  learn  this,  as  we  may  learn  other 
things,  from  the  Gothic  cathedrals,  in 


which  the  three  elements  of  height, 
breadth,  and  width  mutually  help  each 
other.  The  high  office  building  is  not 
always  wanting  in  breadth,  i3ut  its 
height  so  necessarily  exceeds  it  as  to 
become  the  most  important  element  in 
the  design.  And  this  height  cannot  be 
tapered  off  like  some  Gothic  spire,  or 
built  in  different  stages  like  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren's  steeples,  but  must  extend 
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upward  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
or  more,  without  a  projection  to  break 
the  rigidity  of  its  lines,  without  a  recess 
to  p^ive  shadow  or  variety  to  its  walls, 
nothing  save  rows  upon  rows  of  win- 
dows w^hicli  must,  from  the  conditions 
of  the  building,  be  approximately  of 
the  same  size,  and  often  of  the  same 
design.  The  difficulty  of  the  problem 
lies  in  its  monotony  and  in  the  identity 
with  which  it  is  presented  to  the  archi- 
tect. Nothing  like  this  has  ever  hap- 
pened before,  and  in  an  art  which,  like 
architecture,  depends  so  largely  upon 
what  has  been  done  previously,  there 
need  be  little  wonder  that  our  archi- 
tects have  not  always  achieved  satisfac- 
tory results. 

The  design  of  a  high  building  is  a 
definite  problem  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  very  few  words.  It  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  largest  number  of 
windows  of  the  greatest  possible  size 
in  a  limited  space,  which  is  fixed  by  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  such  as  the  width 
of  the  lot  and  the  number  of  stories 
high  the  owner  is  intending  to  build. 
No  architect  designs  a  fourteen  -  story 
building  because  its  height  appeals  to 
his  artistic  eye,  or  because  he  imagines 
it  to  be  more  artistic  in  appearance  than 
a  ten -story  one.  He  is  given  a  rectan- 
gular space,  prepared  without  any  ref- 
erence as  to  what  he  shall  do  with  it, 
and  which  he  must  fill  as  best  he  can. 
This  he  does  chiefly  with  windows,  all 
performing  a  useful  function,  and  ev- 
ery element  of  his  design  must  be  sim- 
ilarly employed.  Nor  is  this  all  ;  not 
only  is  the  shape  and  size  of  the  de- 
sign fixed  by  conditions  which  cannot 
be  called  architectural,  but  the  whole 
front  must  be  built  as  a  perfectly 
straight  wall.  In  ordinary  cases  the  ar- 
chitect cannot  project  any  part  of  his 
building  beyond  the  building  line,  be- 
cause tiie  building  laws  of  large  cities 
will  not  permit  him  to  do  so.  It  is  quite 
as  impossible  to  provide  recesses  or 
other  devices  which  would  encroach  uj)- 
on  the  area  built  upon,  for  this  would 
mean  a  loss  of  revenue,  and  the  high 
building  being  a  commercial  undertak- 
ing, intended  for  the  making  of  money, 
without  a  thought  of  its  artistic  possi- 
bilities, such  a  proceeding  would  be 
wholly  out  of  place. 


All  these  things  need  to  be  consid- 
ered in  judging  the  high  building,  and 
in  estimating  its  architectural  possibili- 
ties and  value.  They  are  so  joined  with 
unarchitectural  conditions  and  limita- 
tions as  to  be  quite  inseparable.  The 
high  building  cannot  be  designed  as  a 
simple  exercise  in  ornamental  work,  for 
the  foreign  elements  are  so  essentially 
a  part  of  it  as  to  directly  influence  the 
design.  Art,  therefore,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  the  combination  of  beautiful  things 
in  a  beautiful  manner,  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent place  in  the  high  building  from 
that  which  it  occupies  in  an  ordinary 
structure,  in  which  the  foreign  con- 
ditions are  less  strongly  marked.  Not 
that  there  is  one  rule  of  art  for  the 
high  building  and  another  for  the  low  ; 
what  is  bad  in  the  low  building  is 
equally  bad  in  the  high,  and  what  is  vi- 
cious in  the  high  is  not  less  vicious  in 
the  low.  But  a  design  that  does  ad- 
mirably in  an  ordinarily  sized  structure 
often  becomes  absurd  and  meaningless 
when  stretched  out  over  a  dispropor- 
tionate height.  A  very  good  illustra- 
tion of  this  is  furnished  by  the  current 
application  of  the  basement  to  high 
buildings.  Architecturally,  the  base- 
ment of  a  building  may  be  defined  as 
"  that  portion  of  the  elevation  of  a 
structure  which  performs  the  function 
in  the  design  of  constituting  a  supjDort 
to  those  portions  w^hich  come  above  it." 
Its  use  was  best  understood  by  the 
architects  of  the  Renaissance,  who 
treated  it  boldly  and  freely,  using  blocks 
of  larger  size  than  w^ere  emploA'ed  in 
the  upper  parts,  with  plain  windows,  of- 
ten of  a  small  size,  making  it,  in  fact,  a 
real  foundation  for  the  building.  The 
modern  concej^tion  of  the  basement,  as 
illustrated  in  high  office  buildings,  is 
very  different. 

In  dividing  up  the  fayades  of  their 
office  buildings  American  architects 
proceed  on  two  general  lines,  and  these, 
indeed,  are  the  only  possible  ones ; 
they  cut  up  their  fronts  into  as  many 
horizontal  divisions  as  possible,  or  they 
suppress  the  horizontal  element  in  or- 
der to  give  full  play  to  the  vertical. 
Generally  the  former  method  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  East,  while  the  latter  has 
been  applied  with  enormous  success  by 
some  Chicago  architects.      Neglecting, 
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for  the  present,  the  relative 
merits  of  the  systems,  it  is 
sufficient  to  note  tliat  when 
a  hi<4li  fayade  is  divided  ver- 
tically, a  sin<^le  story  is  not 
enough  to  allow  for  a  base- 
ment. In  the  modern  office 
buildino'  the  basement  must 
bear  sufficient  proportion  to 
the  height  above  in  order  to 
seem  to  perform  its  office, 
and  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  being  crushed  by  the  mass 
above.  It  is,  therefore, 
stretched  through  several 
stories,  frequently  through 
three,  and  often  through 
four.  Considered  as  a  whole, 
and  with  reference  only  to 
the  height  of  the  front,  these 
many-storied  basements  may 
rest  on  a  correct  theoretic 
basis.  But  their  practical 
effect  is  often  very  bad,  and 
especially  when,  as  frequent- 
ly happens,  the  basement  is 
of  a  different  material  and  a 
different  color  from  the  su- 
perstructure ;  in  which  case 
it  often  assumes  the  aspect 
of  a  complete  building  itself, 
while  the  superstructure 
looks  as  though  it  were  an- 
other building  thrust  on  top 
of  it,  Thus  the  basement, 
admirable  as  it  is  in  a  build- 
ing of  ordinary  height,  can  be  totally 
misapplied  to  the  high  building. 

This  brings  us  naturally  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  artistic  treatment  of  the 
high  fayade.  The  engineer  and  con- 
structive architect  have  long  since  dem- 
onstrated their  ability  to  build  struct- 
ures on  the  skeleton  system  to  any 
desired  height,  and  will  even  go  so  far 
as  to  tell  you  that,  had  they  been  pres- 
ent at  the  erection  of  the  Tower  of  Ba- 
bel, that  historic  edifice  would  have 
been  carried  to  its  projected  height. 
How  far  their  services  may  be  needed 
in  this  direction  by  subsequent  genera- 
tions, we  cannot  yet  tell ;  it  is  sufficient 
for  us  that  the  mechanical  knowledge 
of  the  day  permits  the  erection  of  sky- 
scrapers of  any  height,  with  ease  and 
economy.  The  question  of  planning 
has  further  been  attentively  studied 
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and  successfully  treated  by  construct- 
ive experts,  and  mechanical  genius  has 
supplied  all  the  devices  needful  to  ren- 
der the  high  building  habitable  and 
profitable.  The  design  of  the  fayade, 
the  artistic  treatment  of  the  exterior, 
the  art  of  the  high  building,  is  the  sin- 
gle phase  that  has  not  been  treated 
with  uniform  success,  and  which  is 
justly  open  to  comment  and  review\ 
Architects  have  labored  at  the  problem, 
in  many  instances  notable  successes 
have  been  achieved,  but  the  method  of 
successful  treatment  is  still  an  open 
one. 

A  conspicuous  cause  for  this  is  that 
the  newness  of  the  question  has  not 
been  frankly  admitted.  In  too  many 
instances  has  it  been  supposed  that,  as 
the  high  building  only  differs  from  the 
low  one  in  having  more  floors,  its  artis- 


The   New  York  Life  Insurance  Building  in  Chicago. 
(Showing  the  construction  of  outer  walls.) 

tic  treatment  may  be  similarly  accom-  grounds  can  tlie  multiplication  of  mo- 

plislied   by  duplicating    the    elements  tifs  be  explained,  such  as  the  forcing  in 

that  have  been  found  successful  in  the  of   strange    elements,  the   building   of 

lower  structure.    Certainly,  on  no  other  high  basements  in  order  to  reduce  the 
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superstructure  sufficiently  to  carry  a 
classical  order  uj)ou  it,  aud  the  like. 
Then  again,  it  is  supposed  that,  as 
variety  in  shape  and  size  of  windows 
may  sometimes  be  successfully  intro- 
duced in  a  low  building,  it  can  be  re- 
peated with  equal  success,  if  not  greater 
— since  the  opportunities  are  more 
numerous — in  a  high  one.  The  result 
is  too  often  a  collection  of  windows, 
exhibiting  to  a  wonderful  degree  the 
inventiveness  of  the  architect,  but  testi- 
fying, in  a  very  sad  manner,  to  his  lack 
of  artistic  perception.  In  fact,  the 
craving  for  variety,  the  change  insisted 
upon  on  every  floor,  the  crowding  of 
heterogeneous  elements  into  a  single 
front,  which  is  characteristic  of  so 
many  of  our  high  fronts,  arises  from  a 
failure  to  admit  the  essentially  new 
nature  of  the  pi^oblem.  With  unusual 
a,nd  unprecedented  space  at  their  com- 
mand, architects  have  seemed  to  think 


their  opportunities  provided  in  order 
that  they  might  multiply  forms  hither- 
to used  only  sparingly.  The  fact  that 
they  have  something  essentially  new, 
something  wholly  different  from  any- 
thing attempted  before,  has  only  been 
slightly  recognized. 

The  conditions  of  high  building  de- 
sign are  such  that  a  decorative  fi'ame- 
work  or  artistic  covering  to  the  front  is 
impracticable.  The  high  building,  like 
many  other  modern  structures,  is  not 
built  with  the  idea  of  erecting  a  beauti- 
ful or  artistic  edifice.  First,  last,  and 
all  the  time  it  is  a  commercial  building, 
erected  under  commercial  impulses, 
answering  to  commercial  needs,  and 
fulfilling  a  commercial  purpose  in  sup- 
plying its  owner  with  a  definite  income. 

Many  large  commercial  companies 
have  long  since  recognized  the  com- 
mercial advantages  of  a  splendid  build- 
ing which  shall  give  outward  and  visi- 
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ble  evidence  of  the  iiia<^uitu(le  of  tlicir 
resources,  and  many  large  office  build- 
ings have  been  built  in  Avliich  the  artis- 
tic— for  commercial  reasons,  not  artis- 
tic, if  you  i)lease — has  been  allowed  con- 
siderable leeway.  Yet  the  ordinary 
way  of  bringing  about  these  desirable 


admitted,  tliat  those  who  occupied  the 
largest  and  highest  buildings  will  be 
endowed,  in  the  popular  mind,  with  the 
most  wealth. 

There  is,  however,  no  reason  for 
shunning  the  artistic  side  of  the  com- 
mercial building,  nor  for   maintaining 


impressions  has  been  by  size  alone,  the  that  the  artistic  is  necessarily  foreign 
greatest  companies  imagining,  and  to  structures  erected  under  such  condi- 
witli  some  show  of  reason,  it  must  be  tions.  Art  in  architecture,  l)e  the  edi- 
fice commercial  or  religious,  useful  or 
festal  in  intention,  is  not  the  pihng  on 
of  ornamental  features  with  no  other 
object  than  to  gain  variety  or  to  give 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  architect.  It  is  true 
such  an  arrangement  often  passes  as- 
very  high  art,  but  the  true  element  of 
beauty  in  architecture  consists  in  giv- 
ing artistic  form  to  constructive  and 
essential  parts.  No  building,  perhaps, 
has  exceeded  the  Parthenon  in  archi- 
tectural beauty  and  perfection,  yet  in 
no  building  was  the  ornament  more 
judiciously  applied  or  with  greater 
subordination  to  the  whole. 

We  can  learn  this  principle  from  all 
the  great  classic  and  mediaeval  works,, 
and  apply  it  to  the  high  building,  and 
with   this    guide    find    a    key    to    the 
great   modern   architectural  difficulty. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  laid  down  as  a 
fundamental  proposition  that  the  art  of 
high  building  must  recognize  its  condi- 
tions, must  express  its  needs,  must  give 
evidence  of  its  requirements.     Yet  even 
this   elementary  projDOsition    embraces 
difficulties    of   no   mean   order. 
It  has  long  been  accepted  as  a 
first   rule  of  architecture   thai 
the  exterior  of  a  building,  the 
fa9ade,  the  architectural  form, 
as  it  may  be  called,  must  ex- 
press the  plan,  and  tell,  as  di- 
rectl}"  as  it  can,  the  stor^^  of  the 
building  it  covers.     Yet  this  is 
only  partiall}^  true  of  the  high 
building.     We  can  distinguish 
an  office  building  from  a  ware- 
house,   and    that    again    from 
many  other  grades  of  commer- 
cial structures,   but  one   office 
building  is  much  like  any  oth- 
er, and  the  necessity  of  utiliz- 
ing every  foot   of   space    in   a 
great   city   implies   a  uniform - 

Union  Trust  Company  Building,  New  York.  ity    of     Cxtcrior     oftCU     far    from 
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keepiii.i^  with  the  purpose  of  the  struct- 
iire. 

The  Auditoriuin  buihling  of  Chicago 
is  a  notabh'  instance.  This  consists  of 
an  opera-house  and  a  hotel  and  office 
buikling.  In  foreign  lands,  where  the 
ojiera  receives  a  government  sul)sidy, 
the  first  of  these  would  be  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  two,  and  would 
be  given  a  monumental  form,  as  has 
been  done  in  Paris,  Vienna,  Dresden, 
and  many  other  European  capitals, 
and  which  is  entirely  in  keeping  with 
the  ornamental  and  festal  nature  of 
the  building.  In  America  the  opera,  as 
all  other  public  amusements,  must  de- 
2)end  on  private  support,  and  the  opera- 
houses  must  be  erected  by  private 
capital.  It  was  to  make  up  the  deficit 
from  operatic  performances  on  a  large 
scale,  apparently  unavoidable  in  this 
country,  that  the  Chicago  Auditorium 
was  built  to  include  the  hotel  and  office 
building,  from  which  a  regular  income 
might  l3e  obtained.  It  was,  therefore, 
absolutely  necessary  to  place  the  opera- 


house  in  the  centre  of  the  block,  and 
indicate  its  presence  by  some  external 
feature,  which,  in  this  case,  is  a  massive 
tower,  that  commercial  necessities  have 
i:>ressed  into  service  for  (offices.  Tlie 
solid  mass  of  the  Auditorium  does  not 
come  from  the  taste  of  the  architect, 
nor  is  the  liiding  of  the  oj^era-house  a 
system  of  planning  chosen  because  of 
some  imagined  architectural  advantage. 
The  conditions  under  wlii(-h  the  build- 
ing was  erected  were  such  that  no  other 
plan  could  have  been  folhnved.  It  may, 
as  some  unfeeling  and  unthinking  critics 
have  said,  resemble  a  huge  packing-box, 
and  be  deficient  in  the  variety  of  form 
and  outline  sometimes  found  in  struct- 
ures of  this  kind,  but  in  creating  this 
resemblance  the  architects  w^ere  sim- 
j)ly  following  the  instructions  of  their 
clients  to  utilize  every  inch  of  ground, 
and  the  latter,  in  giving  these  instruc- 
tions, w^ere  only  following  the  commer- 
cial policy  wdiich  would  render  the 
building  profitable  and  possible.  And 
these  conditions  must  be  admitted  by 
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the    architect   and  his  critics,  or  both 
will  fall  into  grievous  error.     IModern 
architecture  is  chieHy  commercial,  and 
its  greatest  structures  are  erected  for 
commercial    purposes.      It,   as  Avas 
the  case  with  all  previous   archi- 
tecture, nuist  be  made  to  tit  the 
building ;  not  the  building 
made  to  fit  the  architecture. 

The  imj^ossibility  of  the 
fayade's   expressing   the 
plan    and   the   interior    is 
only  one   of   many  points 
in  which  current  architect- 
ural  practice    is    striking 
out  into  new  paths   and 
evolving  princi2)les  of   its 
own.    The  question  of  pro- 
portion   must    be    studied 
anew,   and  man}"  of  the 
older  rules  and  principles 
set  to  one  side.     If  an 
architect  has  an  open 
plot    of   ground    on 
which  to  build,  if  he 
is   not    given    specific 
directions  as  to  size, 
height,   number   of 
stories  ;  if,  in  a  word, 
he  is  given  free  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  his 
powers  of  design,  he 
ma}',   if   his    sense    of 
proportion   has    been 
sufficiently  cultivated, 
produce  a  thoroughly 
artistic,     harmonious, 
and  well-  proportioned 
edifice.     But  when  he  is 
given  a  narrow  city  lot, 
which  in  New  York  may 
be  twenty-five  feet  or  less 
in   width,   and   told  to 
erect  upon  it  a  structure 
ten  stories  or  more  high, 
and   to   neither   advance 
bej'ond  the  building  line  nor  go  behind 
it,  and  to  give  each  floor  the  greatest  pos- 
sible window-space,  the  element  of  pro- 
portion well-nigh  disappears,  and  the 
question  becomes  one  of  hard,  practical 
common    sense.     The   arrangement   of 
the  windows,  the  economic  distribution 
of  the  materials,  are  of  more  moment 


Monadnock   Building,  Chicago. 

sume  tower-like  altitudes.  The  Gothic 
builders  could,  for  example,  build  a 
tower  of  any  height,  and  give  it  a 
beauty  of  its  own,  which  was  thorough- 
ly distinct,  whether  it  was  part  of  the 
edifice  or  detached  from  it.  The  limi- 
tations of  site  and  the  commercial  nat- 
ure   of    the    high    building   effectually 


than  any  aesthetic  question  of  propor-    j^revent  any  such  satisfactory  results  in 

tion.    A  business  building  is  not  a  tow-    the  case  of  the  modern  structure. 

^r,  though  it  is  coming  frequently  to  as-        And  so,  just  as  we  must  modify  our 
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conception  of  the  expres- 
sion of  the  phin  in  the  ex- 
terior of  tlie  high  huihl- 
in^,  we  must  modify  our 
notions  of  proportion. 
We  cannot,  in  a  modern 
structure,  set  up  a  stand- 
ard and  maintain  that 
such  and  such  a  hei<^ht, 
and  no  other,  is  suitable 
for  such  and  such  a  width. 


sections,  rectangles, 
or  divisions,  and  treat 
each  one  of  these  in- 
dependently, though 
"vvith  some  sort  of  ref- 
erence to  the  wliole. 
Nothing  could  sound 
better  than  this,  nor 
look  more  reasonable 
when  set  forth  in 
print,  but  it  is  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the 
fundamental  idea  of 
treating  a  whole  as  a 
whole.  The  facade 
of  any  building,  and, 
if  degrees  of  com- 


The  Schiller  Theatre,  Chicago. 

Both  elements  are  fixed  for  us, 
without  any  thought  of  the  artistic 
relations  they  may  bear  to  each 
other ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  make 
the  best  of  them  without  fretting 
over  our  difficulties  or  without  try- 
ing to  alter  the  conditions,  so  as 
to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of 
familiar  things,  and  thus,  perhaps, 
run  the  risk  of  making  them  mucli 
worse  than  they  really  are.  Yet 
this  is  the  very  thing  that  is  most 
often  done  in  current  work,  and  is 
an  important  factor  in  making  so 
much  of  it  unsatisfactory.  Thus,  for 
example,  if  a  building  is  too  high  for 
its  wddth,  by  the  ordinary"  rules — a  con- 
dition almost  certain  to  exist  in  every 
high  building — it  is  a  favorite  practice 
to  divide  the  front  m^  into  a  series  of 


parison  be  admissible,  certainly  most 
so  of  a  fayade  practically  confined  to  a 
flat  w^all  surface,  is  a  single  object,  not 
a  collection  of  heterogeneous  elements^ 
no  matter  how  harmoniously  they  may 
be   blended.     In  fact   this  very  l3lend- 
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ing,  or  attempt  at  blending,  is  only  the 
introduction  of  a  new  difficulty  into  the 
problem  ;  baldly  stated,  it  means  that 
the  architect,  after  having  cut  up  his 
fayade  into  as  many  pieces  as  he  dares, 
is  trying  to  pat(;h  them  together  again. 
A  high  building  is  necessarily  big  ;  it 
cannot  be  hid,  nor  can  it  by  any  phys- 
ical process  be  made  smaller  than  its 
physical  bulk  necessitates.  If  the  high 
building  is  to  be  an  artistic  success,  this 
quality  must  be  admitted  at  the  begin- 
ning. Notwithstanding  this  many  archi- 
tects, especially  in  the  seaboard  cities, 
apparently  believe  they  can  make  the 
impossible  real,  and  reduce  the  appar- 
ent height  of  the  high  building  by  di- 
viding it  horizontally  as  often  as  their 
imagination  or  their  taste  will  permit. 
It  would  be  an  easy  task  to  compose  a 
formidable  list  of  T^uildings  in  wdiicli 
this  principle  is  illustrated  in  all  the 
varying  degrees  of  failure  and  badness, 
notwithstanding  it  seems  to  have  the 
approval  of  the  highest  authority,  and 
to  have  been  enthusiastically  adopted 
in  the  most  artistic  circles.  The  result 
is  what  might  have  been  expected :  in- 
stead of  our  architects  spending  their 
energies  in  designing  complete  build- 
ings, they  are  wasting  their  time  in 
designing  parts  of  buildings,  or,  which 
is  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  designing 
series  of  small  buildings  to  place  one 
on  top  of  the  other.  A  process  that 
arises  from  the  singular  notion  that  a 
successful  building  is  something  like  a 
successful  market  -  basket,  filled  with 
good  things  that  have  no  connection 
with  each  other.  The  design  for  a 
modern  high  building  very  often  com- 
mences, therefore,  with  a  basement, 
two,  three,  or  four  stories  high,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  —  a  delightfully 
indefinite  phrase,  which  in  this  case 
stands  more  for  the  idea  of  the  archi- 
tect than  anything  else.  Perhaps  two 
sorts  of  material  will  be  introduced 
into  this,  and,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
no  lack  of  variety,  each  story  may  have 
some  feature  or  "  idea "  of  its  own. 
Then  comes  the  superstructure,  which 
has  been  lifted  well  up  into  the  air  so 
that  all  may  see  it,  if  the  street  be  wide 
enough.  This  is  divided  into  a  vary- 
ing number  of  divisions,  sometimes 
each  story  being  distinct,  sometimes 
Vol.  XV.— 82 


every  two  stories,  while  some  bold  spir- 
it may  invent  a  device  which  will  ac- 
tually enable  him  to  run  through  three 
stories  before  making  a  change.  There 
really  is  no  limit  to  wdiat  an  ingenious 
man  may  do.  He  may  take  two  mo- 
tifs, and  be  satisfied  with  placing  one 
on  top  of  the  other  ;  or  he  may  multi- 
ply each  by  two,  ranging  one  over  the 
other  ;  or  he  may  take  his  duplicated 
design  and  place  each  alternately  over 
each  other,  thus  gaining  four  tiers,,  in 
which  all  the  adjoining  ones  will  be 
different.  With  these  a  further  change 
may  be  introduced  by  using  a  differ- 
ent design  for  the  windows  in  each 
floor,  or  bands  of  ornament  may  be 
used  in  one  tier  and  omitted  in  an- 
other. With  three  motifs  an  even 
greater  variety  may  be  obtained,  while 
with  four  it  will  be  possible  to  exceed 
the  highest  building  erected  to  date. 
There  is  absolutely  no  end  to  the  va- 
riety w^hich  may  be  introduced  into  a 
fayade — or  the  superstructure,  to  keep 
to  the  part  we  are  considering — and  all 
by  the  simple  device  of  running  hori- 
zontal lines  across  it. 

With  all  this  turmoil  the  building  is 
not  done.  The  superstructure,  though 
divided  into  eight  or  ten  tiers,  is  only 
the  middle.  It  must  have  an  end,  and 
the  way  for  this  is  prepared,  as  likely 
as  not,  by  a  balcony  or  frieze,  which 
partly  screens  the  attic  or  top  story 
above  it.  The  frieze,  which  may  be 
a  complete  story,  may  extend  through 
one  story  or  through  several,  depend- 
ing, as  so  much  else  of  the  building  has 
done,  upon  circumstances.  It  might 
naturally  be  supposed  that  this  w'ould 
be  the  end  in  any  well  -  ordered  de- 
sign, but  frequently  it  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  Some  architects 
seem  afraid,  above  all  things,  of  mak- 
ing their  buildings  high,  as  if  they, 
as  architects,  had  anything  to  do  with 
this.  Whether  their  imagination  gives 
out  or  not,  or  whether  it  is  from  an 
artistic  fear  that  their  fayades  wall 
have  a  bold,  bad  look  if  not  cut  down 
to  ordinary  levels,  it  certainl}^  is  a  fact 
that  in  New  York  it  has  become  verj 
popular  to  build  the  frieze  story  part 
way  down  the  front,  and  then  build  one 
or  two  stories  over  it,  which  will  be' 
partly  hidden  by  the  cornice,  and  the^ 
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building  made  to  seem  lower  than  it 
really  is.  This  dishonest  i^roceeding, 
for  nothing  can  bear  the  stamp  of  truth 
which  is  an  attempt  to  deceive,  has  its 
own  reward.  It  is  quite  as  sensible  an 
arrangement  as  if  a  man  w^ere  to  thrust 
his  head  through  the  crown  of  his  hat 
and  wear  it  below  his  head  instead  of 
above  it. 

The  trouble  lies,  as  was  said  at  the 
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outset,  in  a  misconception  of  the  prob- 
lem. Its  difficulty  is  admitted  on  all 
hands,  and  many  earnest  efforts  have 
been  made  toward  its  solution  ;  but  the 
princij^les  employed  in  designing  low 
structures  have  been  so  firmly  ground- 
ed in  our  Eastern  architects,  the  force 
of  precedent  and  of  custom  is  so 
strong,  that  most  of  the  energy  ex- 
pended upon  the  matter  has  been  in  a 
wrong  direction.  The  height  of  the 
building,  instead  of  being  treated  as 
its  most  valuable  property — which  it 
clearly  is  from  the  mercantile  stand- 
I^oint — has  been  regarded  as  little  more 
than  disgraceful.  The  men  who  w^ould 
go  into  ecstasy  over  a  solid  wall  of  rock 
one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
feet  high,  are  afraid  to  look  at  a  wall 
of  their  own  making  of  that  height,  or 
even  half  of  it.  Little  things  are  easier 
to  make  than  big  ones  ;  but  the  archi- 
tect of  a  big  building  must  meet  his 
problem  on  the  basis  of  its  size.  If  he 
cannot  treat  verticality  as  an  artistic 
quality  he  must  learn  to  do  so,  just  as 
he  has  had  to  learn  every  other  step  in 
architectural  progress. 

Very  considerable  progress  in  the 
right  direction  has  been  made  in  the 
West,  especialty  in  Chicago,  where,  per- 
haps, neither  the  architect  nor  the  critic 
is  disposed  to  look  for  the  best  in  archi- 
tecture. It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that 
all  of  Chicago  architecture  is  not  good, 
but  in  many  of  the  high  buildings  her 
architects  have  shown  they  are  moving 
in  the  right  path.  No  buildings  of  the 
present  day  have  been  so  laughed  at  as 
the  high  office  buildings  of  Chicago, 
yet  in  no  buildings,  as  a  rule,  have  the 
correct  principles  of  high  building  de- 
sign been  more  frankly  admitted.  Chi- 
cago is  so  new  a  city  that  her  people 
are  not  so  closely  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  tradition  and  custom  as  in 
the  East.  The  progressive  spirit  of  the 
West  has  no  place  for  precedent  vrhere 
it  does  not  rest  on  reason  and  is  not 
superior  to  something  new.  The  exi- 
gencies of  Chicago  life  having  caused 
the  evolution  of  the  high  building,  Chi- 
cago architects  have  been  quick  to  rec- 
ognize the  impossibility  of  following 
ordinary  methods  of  design  in  it,  and 
have  attacked  the  problem  in  a  new 
w^ay,    as   it   properly   demanded.      We 
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The   D.  O.  Mills  Building,  San   Francisco 


need  not  concern  ourselves  witli  the 
individual  solutions  attained  under  this 
treatment,  but  it  is  clearly  in  order  to 
examine  the  aesthetic  results  they  illus- 
trate. 

It  is  the  tendency  in  the  East  to  cut 
u-p  the  front  horizontally,  and  vary  it 
with  as  many  devices  as  the  ingenuity 
of  the  architect  can  suggest.  In  Chi- 
cago the  tendency  is  to  give  free  ex- 
pression to  the  element  of  verticality, 
to  suppress  ornament,  and  to  omit  va- 
riety where  it  is  only  introduced  for 
variety's  sake.  Nothing  could  be  sim- 
pler than  this  programme,  yet  its  re- 
sults are  very  striking  and  successful, 
though  everything  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  Eastern  architect  is  thrown  to  one 
side.     Starting  with  this  as  a  basis,  the 


front  of  the  high  building  is  naturally 
divided  into  three  parts.  Every  struct- 
ure must  have  a  beginning  and  an  end, 
and  quite  as  naturally  what  comes  be- 
tween must  be  the  middle.  We  have, 
therefore,  a  basement  to  begin  with, 
and  this  is  unquestionably  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  front  to  design  suc- 
cessfully. Even  where  the  architect  is 
bold  enough  to  exj^ress  the  element  of 
height,  the  ^proportioning  of  the  base- 
ment offers  great  difficulties,  and  varies 
so  much  according  to  the  design  above 
it,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid 
down.  It  is,  however,  interesting  to 
note  that  in  the  most  successful  Chi- 
cago buildings  the  basements  are  low, 
that  is  to  say,  of  one  or  two  stories, 
and  are  without  the  glaring  differences 
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of  color  all  but  univorsiil  in  the  East. 
But  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
basement  is  only  the  beginning  of  a 
building-,  and  important  (mly  because 
it  is  so  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  empha- 
size it  by  carrying  it  through  a  large 
number  of  stories  in  order  to  use  up 
part  of  the  superstructure.  This  por- 
tion, which  is  naturally  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  front,  and  indeed, 
is  the  front,  need  not  be  curtailed  for 
aesthetic  reasons.  The  building  being 
high,  there  is  no  more  natural  method 
of  designing  it  than  to  make  use  of  the 
vertical  as  the  leading  motif.  In  place 
of  horizontal  Hnes,  cutting  it  up  into  as 
many  parts  as  possible,  the  naturally 
high  superstructure  is  divided  by  ver- 
tical lines  cutting  it  into  bays,  carrying 
arches — round  or  flat — or  lintels,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  perhaps  left  without  di- 
viding lines  at  all,  the  effect  depending 
upon  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines 
of  symmetrically  arranged  windows. 

This  last  is  a  bold  expedient,  yet  it 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  The  most 
notable  instance  of  its  use  is  in  the 
older  part  of  the  Monadnock  building 
of  Chicago.  This  is  one  of  the  plainest 
high  buildings  ever  built.  It  is  sixteen 
stories  high,  without  basement  or  cor- 
nice, save  a  gentle  curve  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  which  are  the  only  breaks  in  its 
perfectly  flat  walls.  Its  longest  fayade  is 
broken,  it  is  true,  by  a  series  of  shallow 
bow  windows,  but  these  are  so  well  re- 
pressed, and  the  windows  so  closely  ap- 
proximate those  of  the  flat  wall  surface, 
as  scarcely  to  change  the  monotony  of 
the  design.  For  the  design  is  monot- 
onous, as  must  necessarily  be  the  case 
with  any  fayade  which,  as  this,  in- 
cludes 389  windows  of  the  same  size 
and  shape,  unrelieved  by  mouldings, 
hoods,  or  sills.  Graduates  of  the  Ecole 
cles  Beaux-Arts  will  doubtless  tell  you 
there  is  no  design  in  this,  that  it  is 
only  a  passable  piece  of  engineering, 
with  all  the  unartistic  solidity  of  typi- 
cal engineering  work.  Yet  such  a  crit- 
icism—  unfortunately  not  confined  to 
Beaux-Arts  men — only  means  that  the 
conditions  of  the  building  have  not 
been  understood.  It  is  of  unusual 
height,  and  its  longest  side  is  of  un- 
usual width  ;  it  is  intended  solely  for 
commercial  purposes  ;  it  is  not  a  mon- 


ument devoted  to  nrtistic  ends.  It 
would  not  have  made  it  a  better  build- 
ing for  its  purpose  to  have  strewn  its 
fronts  with  columns  and  entablatures, 
or  to  have  spread  decorations  around 
its  windows ;  on  the  contraiT,  these 
things  would  mean  an  added  cost  with- 
out an  added  utility.  In  this  building, 
as  in  all  high  buildings,  it  is  not  what 
should  be  that  is  to  be  considered,  but 
what  is.  And  so  there  is  no  need  for 
unnecessary  things  here  more  than 
there  is  need  for  unnecessary  things  in 
any  useful  object  or  undertaking.  And 
why  should  the  front  be  varied  for  va- 
riety's sake  ?  Are  not  389  similar  win- 
dows in  the  same  edifice  better  than 
389  different  ones?  Perhaps,  after  all, 
it  is  a  question  of  taste  or  of  ajDprecia- 
tion,  but  there  is  a  dignity  and  strength, 
and  impressiveness  and  power,  in  the 
simple,  bold  design  of  the  Monadnock 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  riotous 
designs  in  which  variety  and  change  are 
the  leading  elements. 

But  it  is  not  needful  to  go  to  the  ex- 
treme of  the  Monadnock,  and  employ 
only  perfectly  flat  w^alls,  in  order  to  ar- 
rive at  a  satisfactory  system  for  high 
building  design.  A  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  restful  results  from  vertical 
designing  may  be  seen  in  the  Schiller 
Theatre,  of  Chicago,  w^hich  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  impressive  high 
buildings  in  the  world  ;  and  that,  not 
because  the  architect  has  loaded  it 
with  ornament,  not  because  he  has  vari- 
egated his  fayade,  changed  his  windows 
with  each  story,  exhausted  his  imagi- 
nation on  the  designing  of  horizontal 
string  -  courses,  introduced  as  many 
motifs  as  possible,  given  his  client  and 
the  public  at  large  the  full  worth  of 
their  money  in  "high  art."  The  Schil- 
ler is  beautiful  because  everyone  of 
these  things  has  been  neglected.  The 
architect  has  treated  his  front  sensibly, 
dividing  it  vertically  into  shallow  bays, 
which  give  sufficient  relief  to  the  front 
without  absorbing  too  much  space  from 
the  ground  area,  made  his  W'indow^s  ap- 
proximately the  same  throughout,  and 
confined  his  ornamental  parts  to  the 
basement  and  an  arcaded  balcony  over 
it.  This  most  naturally  expresses  that 
the  building  is  something  different  from 
an  ordinary  office  building,  as  does  the 


The  Union  Trust  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


tower,  which  has  a  richly  ornamented 
and  strongly  projecting  cornice,  and  is 
crowned  by  an  open  belvidere.  The 
elements  are  of  the  simplest,  the  va- 
riety as  little  as  could  be  imagined,  yet 
the  result  is  wonderfully  fine,  calm, 
stately,  dignified,  artistic.  The  archi- 
tect has  treated  his  problem  sensibly, 
interpreting  its  commonplace  features 
with  a  fine  artistic  instinct,  and  the  re- 
sult, though  accomplished  with  the 
simplest  means  and  in  the  simplest 
manner,  is  thoroughly  beautiful. 

An  important  phase  of  the  design  of 
the  high  building  is  the  use  and  ap- 
plication of  ornament.  To  a  certain 
extent  its  use  depends  upon  the  treat- 


ment selected  for  the  building  ;  but  or- 
nament is  a  help  to  architecture  ;  in 
itself  it  is  not  architecture,  nor  does 
the  finest  style  of  architecture  consist 
in  the  taste  with  which  ornament  is 
applied  to  structural  features.  The 
horizontal  system  offers  boundless  op- 
portunities for  the  introduction  of  or- 
nament, but  that  does  not  recommend 
it  for  high  facade  designing.  Orna- 
ment readily  becomes  a  superfluity  in 
commercial  buildings,  for  these  are  not 
palaces,  intended  for  the  delectation  of 
the  eye,  but  business  buildings  for  busi- 
ness purposes.  The  place  of  ornament 
in  such  designs  is,  therefore,  naturally 
that  of  a  help  to  the  constructive  feat- 
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ures.  Of  itself,  ornament  can  perform 
no  constructive  duty,  save  in  the  form 
of  capitals  of  columns  ;  even  in  string"- 
courses  and  cornices  it  only  liel2:)s  lines 
which  are  constructive  by  nature.  Its 
use  is  thus  to  be  restricted  to  helj^ing, 
as  best  it  may,  the  more  important 
constructive  elements.  Not  only  is  a 
restricted  use  natural,  but  it  becomes 
necessary  when  the  vast  extent  of  a 
high  fa(;ade  is  taken  into  account.  A 
high  front  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
vehicle  for  the  display  of  ornament, 
and  w^hen  well  distributed  over  it  the 
best  becomes  too  heavy  and  monoto- 
nous. A  motif  too  often  repeated  grows 
mechanical  ;  it  is  too  obviously  turned 
out  at  so  much  per  foot.  If  it  is  va- 
ried, we  very  soon  have  too  great  vari- 
et}^,  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  defects  of  much  high  fa- 
9ade  designing. 

The  dangers  of  the  use  of  ornament 
are,  therefore,  very  great,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is  to  be  excluded 
from  the  high  front.  Properly  applied, 
that  is  to  say,  applied  with  reason  and 
in  a  reasonable  manner,  there  is  no 
better  aid  to  the  architect,  nor  is  there 
any  help  he  can  more  wisely  make  use 
of.  But,  like  all  good  things  in  archi- 
tecture, reason  must  underlie  its  use. 
A  very  striking  instance  of  the  judi- 
cious application  of  ornament  is  fur- 
nished by  the  Wainwright  building  at 
St.  Louis.  This  is  designed  on  the 
vertical  system,  the  motif  of  the  super- 
structure being  a  series  of  broad  piers 
carried  to  the  frieze  without  break. 
The  basement  is  two  stories  in  height, 
and  perfectly  plain,  the  piers  of  the 
superstructure  not  appearing  in  it. 
The  frieze  is  a  series  of  circular  win- 
dows placed  in  a  mass  of  ornament, 
and  the  cornice  is  a  strongly  project- 
ing beam.  The  ornament  of  this  build- 
ing, save  a  delicately  incised  decoration 
around  the  doors  and  the  foliated  dec- 
oration of  the  frieze,  is  confined  to  a 
series  of  panels,  placed  between  the 
windows  and  extending  from  pier  to 
pier,  and  which  differ  in  design  in  each 
story.  It  thus  happens  that  the  fronts 
of  the  building,  for  it  is  located  on  a 
corner,  and  thus  has  two  fronts,  con- 
tain a  very  considerable  quantity  of  or- 
nament, though  none  of  it  is  obtrusive, 


and  all  oi  it  performs  a  useful,  well- 
indicated  function.  And  when  to  this 
is  joined  a  rich  variety  and  ingenuity 
in  the  design  of  the  panels  and  of  the 
frieze,  a  veiy  great  success  in  the  ap- 
plication of  ornament  has  been  achieved. 

The  chief  lesson  taught  by  this  build- 
ing is  the  limitation  of  ornament,  and 
this  notwithstanding  that,  taken  as  a 
whole,  a  good  deal  is  used.  It  is  em- 
ployed naturally  and  where  it  is  most 
serviceable.  This  is  the  principle  used 
by  the  Greeks,  and  is  the  mode  that 
has  been  used  in  all  the  great  archi- 
tectural styles  in  their  best  works.  No 
form  of  architecture  used  so  much  or- 
nament as  the  Gothic,  nor  did  any 
form  produce  so  infinite  a  variety.  Yet 
in  the  purest  Gothic — and  the  most 
satisfactory,  it  is  well  to  note — the  or- 
nament is  only  employed  where  it  has 
some  structural  significance,  and  where 
it  can  helj)  by  lightening  the  effect  of 
too  severe  construction. 

Vertical  designing  being  the  natural 
system  to  be  followed  in  high  facade  de- 
sign, in  which  the  superstructure  natur- 
ally grows  out  of  the  basement,  and,  in 
turn,  forms  itself  the  natural  base  of  the 
crowning  frieze,  a  similar  following  of 
natural  law  offers  the  safest  guide  in  the 
determination  and  use  of  ornament. 
The  high  building  must  be,  above  all, 
harmonious,  a  perfectly  blended  whole  ; 
its  bulk  is  too  vast  for  it  ever  to  be  pos- 
sible to  hide  its  imperfections.  The 
most  serious  fault  with  our  high  build- 
ings is  that  this  simple  law  is  ignored, 
wilfully  or  stupidly,  it  matters  not.  The 
result  is  bad,  and  that  is  sufficient  to 
point  the  way  to  other  paths.  And  so, 
if  we  would  have  an  harmonious  design, 
our  ornament,  as  well  as  our  structural 
lines,  must  be  harmonious — harmonious 
not  only  with  the  structure  but  in  the 
ornament  applied  to  every  part  of  the 
building.  The  multiplicity  of  motifs  is 
to  be  avoided  in  the  ornament  just  as  it 
is  to  be  put  to  one  side  in  the  structure. 
For  the  fewer  the  motifs  in  our  struct- 
ure, the  more  dignified  it  will  be,  and  the 
fewer  the  motifs  in  our  ornament,  the 
better  it  will  add  to  the  dignity  of  the 
whole.  For  the  high  building  must  be 
dignified  ;  it  must  ba  majestic  ;  it  must 
be  stately.  Dignity  and  majesty,  and 
strength  and  power,  are  part  and  par- 
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eel  with  size  and  magnitude.  Fun  and 
gayety  and  variety  are  more  natural  to 
small  bodies  and  small  things.  The  high 
building  is  big  ;  it  cannot  be  made  lit- 
tle ;  it  must  be  endowed  with  all  the  dig- 
nity we  can  give  it  in  order  that  it  may 
have  its  natural  beauty  to  the  full.  It 
is  this  which  makes  some  of  the  world's 
very  large  buildings  so  satisfactory', 
even  though  the  elements  of  which  they 
are  coni  posed  are  not  good,  or,  in  them- 
selves, meritorious.  The  Masonic  Tem- 
ple, at  Chicago,  is  a  notable  instance  of 
this  ;  a  huge  building  which,  on  paper, 
in  drawing,  or  in  photograph,  seems  ut- 
terly devoid  of  beauty,  and  yet  which, 
when  one  stands  before  it,  develops  a 
mighty  dignity  and  power  of  its  own 
through  the  sheer  force  of  mass.  Dig- 
nity is  likewise  the  predominating  qual- 
ity- in  many  other  large  high  buildings, 
of  which  the  Great  Northern  Hotel,  the 
Ashland  Block,  and  the  Auditorium  in 
Chicago,  the  Union  Trust  Company's 
building  in  New  York,  and  the  Ames 
building  in  Boston,  are  conspicuous  and 
beautiful  examples,  albeit  the  vertical 
element  is  not  equally  developed  in  all 
of  them. 

We  cannot  always  make  our  big  build- 
ings dignified  through  mass  alone  ;  that 
is  an  opportunity  given  to  but  a  few  ; 
but  at  least  we  can  see  to  it  that  our 
smaller  fronts  are  not  injudiciously  cut 
up,  and,  above  all,  decorated  with  un- 
necessary masses  of  ornament.     Orna- 
ment is  not  a  decoration,  in  the  strict- 
est architectural  sense  of  the  word ; 
in  reality  it  is,  as  has  been  said,  a 
hel})  to  the  construction.     We  may 
decorate  a  book-cover,  if  we  choose, 
but  we  apply  ornament  to  a  build-      / 
ing.     And   this  is   naturally  done, 
not  by  selecting  the  greatest  variety     ^ 
of  the  best  forms  we  know,  but  in 
choosing  some  one  motif  and  devel- 
oping it  throughout  the  building  ; 
using  the  same  idea,  handled  in  a 
different   manner   in    the   different 
parts  ;  varjdng  the  same  lines,  jet 
withal  having  sameness  with  variety, 
variety  with  sameness.     The  plant 
that  shows  leaves,  buds,  partly  de- 
veloped flower,  flower  in  full  bloom, 
and  seed,  is  not  less  a  single  entity  be- 
cause its  parts  have  various  forms  at  the 
same  time.     So  it  is  with  ornament  on 
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Havemeyer  Building,  New  York. 


the  high  building.  The  motif  that  is 
employed  in  an  undeveloped  state  in 
the   basement   increases  in  growth  in 
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tlio  superstructure,  and  breaks  into  full 
bloom  in  the  frieze,  the  crown  and 
endin«if  of  what  is  below.  The  pro- 
gression is  natural  ;  the  result,  if  a 
o-ood  motif  is  selected  at  the  outset 
and  it  is  well  developed,  is  harmonious. 
The  ornament  becomes  a  help  to  the 
structure,  and  our  liijL^h  building  stands 
forth  complete  and  finished  in  a  natural 
manner.  It  may  not  yet  be  faultless  ; 
it  may  have  sore  spots  greater  care  or 
deeper  thought  might  have  remedied, 
but,  be  the  blemishes  what  they  may,  it 
is  a  manful,  honest  attempt  to  achieve 
an  honest  result.  And  this  is  what  the 
best  architecture  of  all  times  has  striven 
to  accomplish. 

And  then  there  is  the  question  of 
style,  the  greatest  bugbear  of  the  mod- 
ern architect.  In  past  times  the  archi- 
tect did  not  concern  himself  with  styles  ; 
he  worked  naturally  in  the  form  in  use 
in  his  own  time.  But  the  abundant 
knowledge  of  the  modern  architect  is 
embarrassing,  for  he  no  sooner  begins 
to  think  of  a  high  design  than,  in  most 
cases,  he  imagines  he  must  first  of  all 
decide  upon  a  style.  Yet  this  is  quite 
the  last  thing  to  think  of.  The  high 
building,  being  a  new  thing  under  the 
sun,  no  past  style  can  give  any  help. 
The  Gothic  was,  it  is  true,  a  vertical 
style,  but  the  most  ardent  Gothicist 
cannot  urge  it  as  a  basis  for  high  build- 
ing design.  The  Renaissance  is  essen- 
tially a  style  of  breadth,  developed  as 
such,  and  obtained  its  most  satisfactory 
results  in  low,  broad  buildings.  And 
there  is  nothing  else,  and  as  these  do 
not  help  us  we  have  no  historical  guides. 
We  have  thrown  over  proportion,  given 
up  representing  the  plan  in  the  fayade, 
and  there  is  no  need  to  hamper  our- 
selves with  affection  for  a  style  that 
cannot  help  us.  Nor  can  we  make  a 
style  of  our  own.  The  chief  element  of 
a  vertical  design,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
the  vertical  line,  which  is  not  contained 
in  any  historical  style  in  the  way  we 
must  use  it  in  the  high  building.  Style 
then,  cannot  dominate  our  edifice  or  our 
design,  but  becomes  a  matter  of  detail, 
or,  rather,  is  only  to  be  seen  in  the  de- 
tail. It  is  possible  to  give  any  charac- 
ter whatsoever  to  the  ornament,  and  to 
thus  give  the  building  distinctive  char- 
acter, but  it  is  not  possible,  from  the 


conditions  of  the  questions,  from  the 
limitations  under  wliich  we  are  working, 
to  make  a  high  building  an  example  or 
an  illustration  of  any  of  the  historical 
styles.  But  there  have  been  many  at- 
tem^jts  to  accomplish  this,  just  as  there 
have  been  many  attempts  to  accomplish 
other  wrong  things  in  architecture. 

Of  the  many  fallacies  anent  the  high 
building  and  its  art  that  enjoy  a  sort  of 
vogue  in  even  good  circles,  none  is  more 
absurd  than  the  notion  that,  because  it 
is  a  skeleton  construction,  because  its 
w^eight  is  carried  on  a  steel  framework, 
and  the  w^alls  and  piers  are  only  cur- 
tains or  external  inclosures  of  the  inner 
frame,  that  does  the  work,  therefore  the 
design  must  express  this  construction 
in  order  to  be  truthful.  This  is  akin  to 
the  notion  that  the  fayade  must  express 
the  plan,  a  condition  w^e  saw  to  be  im- 
possible in  high  building  design.  It  is 
a  most  preposterous  idea,  yet  one  that 
has  a  large  support.  .  No  one  will  con- 
tend that  mankind  would  look  better 
were  its  skeleton  of  bone  placed  outside 
the  flesh  instead  of  within  it ;  3'et  this 
is  very  much  the  proposition  the  con- 
struction-designers are  maintaining.  In 
any  event  the  w^alls  of  a  high  building 
are  comparatively  insignificant,  since 
the  windows  occupy  the  larger  amount 
of  vertical  surface.  This  leaves  only  the 
piers,  and  it  is  surely  better  architect- 
ure to  cover  them  with  brick,  stone,  or 
terra  cotta  surfacing,  and  to  give  that 
surfacing  the  semblance  of  constructive 
forms,  than  to  leave  them  naked,  or,  as 
is  actually  the  case,  to  cover  them  with 
fireproofing  and  leave  that  as  the  ex- 
ternal surface.  A  pier  is  not  deceitful 
if  it  contain  a  steel  core  that  performs 
the  greater  part  of  the  work.  The  whole 
of  architecture,  in  its  highest  sense,  is 
but  the  application  of  art  to  construct- 
ive forms,  and  if  we  can  make  our  build- 
ings beautiful  by  giving  our  piers  and 
walls  the  semblance  of  reality  that  is 
naturally  theirs,  w^e  need  not  concern 
ourselves  with  an  imaginary  idea  that, 
unless  we  exhibit  every  portion  of  their 
construction  we  are  committing  a  griev- 
ous error.  Architecture  is,  indeed,  truth 
in  stone  and  brick,  but  there  is  no  de- 
ceit in  building  these  materials  around 
a  core  of  steel,  because  in  that  case  the 
result  is  more  pleasing  than  if  we  ex- 
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Interior  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce   Building,  Chicago. 


distinctness  and  new- 
ness of  conditions 
must  l)e  recot^nized,  or 
the  fullest  measure  of 
success  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. We  must  cast 
aside  preconceived  no- 
tions, tear  up  old  rules, 
^et  rid  of  old  ideas. 
We  must  not  imagine 
that  because  one  style 
of  architecture  is  good 
it  can  be  applied  to 
every  possible  use,  and 
stretched  out  or  broad- 
ened according  to  the 
size  of  our  building.  A 
Greek  temple  can  never 
be  anything  but  a  Greek 
temple,  a  Gothic  cathe- 
dral must  always  be  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  a 
modern  office  building 
must  always  be  an  office 
building.  The  glory  of 
each  is  its  individuality 
and  the  directness  with 
which  it  expresses  its 
object.  The  Greek 
temple  was  a  develop- 
ment of  the  Greek  ideal 
i  n   architecture  :    the 


hibited  something  not  intended  to  be 
seen. 

A  priori  propositions  have  no  place 
in  high  building  design.  Ideas  that,  in 
themselves,  may  be  good  and  true,  are 
to  be  avoided  if  they  have  no  proper 
place  in  the  special  problem  we  are  con- 
sidering. It  stands  by  itself,  apart  from 
other  forms  of  architectural  design.     Its 


Gothic  cathedral  w^as 
the  development  of  the  mediaeval  ideal ; 
the  modern  office  building,  if  it  is  to  have 
the  rank  in  architecture  to  which  its 
importance  entitles  it,  must  be  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  needs,  ideas,  neces- 
sities. The  question  is  not  one  of  styles, 
nor  of  suitabilities  of  styles  ;  it  is  the 
natural  treatment  of  complicated  and 
difficult  conditions  in  a  natural  manner. 


View  of  the   Lower  Part  of  New  York  from  the   Bay. 


MILTON    VISITING   GALILEO. 


PAINTED   BY   TITO   LESSI.* 


By  Philip  Gilbert  Maine r ton. 


At  the  time  of  Milton's  visit  to  Gali- 
leo, in  16-40,  the  Italian  philosopher  was 
in  his  seventy-seventh  year,  dropsical, 
nearly  blind,  and  virtually  a  prisoner 
in  his  villa  at  Arcetri,  near  Florence, 
where  the  Inquisition,  having  spared 
his  life  in  consequence  of  his  retrac- 
tation, permitted  him  to  end  his  da3^s 
in  such  solitude  as  might  prevent  the 
spread  of  his  heretical  opinions.  It  is, 
perhaps,  difficult  for  us  to  know  exact- 
ly with  what  degree  of  rigor  this  rule 
of  solitude  was  enforced.  Galileo  was 
not  permitted  to  hold  academic  meet- 
ings in  his  house,  but  he  was  not  de- 
nied the  solace  of  receiving  both  friends 
and  disciples,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
he  would  feel  bound  to  silence  on  the 
subjects  that  most  deeply  interested 
him.  The  problems  that  occupied  his 
latest  years  were  especially  those  con- 
cerning longitude,  and  as  they  involved 
the  construction  of  better  time-keepers 
than  such  as  could  be  produced  by  the 
imperfect  mechanical  art  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  Galileo  was  driven  to 
the  practical  study  of  watch-making 
when  the  loss  of  sight  put  a  stop  to 
that  and  other  labors.  There  is  for  us 
an  especial  pathos  in  Milton's  visit  to 
him,  since  we  know  that  the  poet's  old 
age,  like  that  of  the  philosoj^her,  was  to 
be  darkened  by  blindness  and  saddened 
by  the  refusal  of  that  public  honor 
and  consideration  which  men  of  such 
pre-eminence  must  have  felt  to  be  their 
due.  There  was  also  much  in  common 
in  their  opinions.  Both  were  extreme- 
ly advanced  for  the  times  in  w^hich  they 
lived,  both  were  what  the  French  call 
des  esprits  d'avant-gorde.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-two,  when  Milton  visited  Gali- 
leo, a  man's  opinions  ma}^  not  have 
taken  their  ultimate  firmness,  but  the 
methods  and  tendencies  of  his  mental 
activity  are  already  evident,  at  least  to 
his  intellectual  companions.  The  sim- 
ple fact  that  Milton  sought  out  Galileo 

*  See  Frontispiece. 


is  in  itself  a  revelation,  since  every  be- 
lated intellect  would  have  avoided  him. 
As  for  lingual  facility  of  communica- 
tion, that  would  be  insured  by  Milton's 
skill  in  Latin  and  in  Italian,  and  con- 
sidering the  difference  between  the  two 
men  in  years  and  performance,  it  is 
likely  that  Milton's  attitude  was  that 
of  a  deeply  interested  listener,  as  Signor 
Lessi  has  represented  it. 

Galileo  was  not  without  friends  in 
his  old  age,  even  in  the  clerical  party. 
Joseph  Calasanzio  interceded  for  him 
with  the  Inquisition  and  obtained  for 
him  the  assistance  of  a  friar  of  an  or- 
der he  had  founded.  This  friar,  Fran- 
cesco Michelim  di  San  Giuseppe,  worked 
for  Galileo  in  translations  from  Latin 
and  Greek  authors,  and  is  mentioned 
here  because  he  happens  to  be  in  the 
picture,  where  he  is  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  window  and  looking  at  Mil- 
ton. The  seated  figure  behind  Milton 
is  Galileo's  nej^hew,  a  musician  at  the 
Court  of  Monaco,  who  happened  to  be 
at  Florence  at  the  time  of  the  poet's 
visit  to  his  uncle.  The  personage  who 
holds  a  book  in  his  hand  is  intended 
for  the  philosopher's  son. 

The  painter  has  been  anxious  to  put 
as  much  historical  truth  as  possible  in- 
to his  picture.  The  faces  are  portraits, 
or  as  near  to  portraiture  as  existing 
documents  permitted.  The  instruments 
are  from  the  originals  still  preserved  at 
Florence,  and  the  costumes  and  furni- 
ture are  strictly  of  the  place  and  time. 
As  an  example  of  Signor  Lessi's  extreme 
care  for  truth  of  the  historical  kind,  I 
may  mention  Galileo's  telescope.  Two 
are  kept  at  Florence,  and  Signor  Lessi 
had  one  of  them  reproduced  in  facsimile 
so  accurately  that  the  copy  is  distin- 
guishable from  the  original  by  its  new- 
ness alone.  The  tube  was  covered  with 
leather  of  different  colors  ornamented 
in  gold  with  bookbinders'  tooling ;  in- 
deed, the  covering  appears  most  prob- 
ably to  have  been  done  for  Galileo  by 


Tito  Lessi. 


his  book-binder.  Signor  Lessi  told  me 
that  even  the  gilded  ornaments  were 
faithfully  copied,  and  that  he  had  caused 
a  set  of  tools  to  be  engraved  for  the 
purpose.  This  love  of  historical  accu- 
racy is  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Meissonier, 
and  so  is  the  artist's  tendency  to  finish 
every  picture  as  completely  as  he  possi- 
bly can  without  spoiling  it.  The  com- 
parison with  Meissonier  is  the  first  that 
occurs  to  every  critic  when  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  this  skilful 
and  laborious  Italian,  and  indeed  he 
sometimes  appears  to  have  invited  the 
comparison  by  the  subjects,  and  even 
the  titles  of  his  pictures,  as,  for  example, 
"  Le  Liseur,"  a  tiny  picture  that  might 
be  hung  as  a  pendant  to  one  of  the 
numerous  readers  by  the  French  mas- 
ter, and  "  Une  Lecture  chez  Piron " 
(not  yet  exhibited),  which  recalls,  of 
course,  the  famous  "Lecture  chez  Di- 
derot." To  invite  such  comparisons 
would  be  presumption  in  anyone  else  ; 
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it  is  not  so  in  Tito  Lessi.  Meissonier 
lived  long  enough  to  see  Lessi's  pict- 
ure, which  has  since  been  exhibited  un- 
der the  title  of  "  La  Kentree  du  Prince  " 
in  the  Salon  of  1893,  and  he  admired  it 
heartily.  It  is  a  wonderful  picture,  but 
though  it  is  obvious  that  its  author  has 
aimed  at  some  of  Meissonier's  qualities, 
it  would  be  a  gross  injustice  to  speak 
of  him  as  an  imitator.  Having  remark- 
ably good  sight,  a  firm  and  delicate 
hand,  indomitable  patience,  and  a  love 
of  accuracy  and  completeness  in  the 
re23resentation  of  objects,  whether  living 
or  inanimate,  it  is  natural  that  Lessi 
should  paint  very  much  on  the  same 
principles  as  Meissonier  did,  at  least, 
before  the  adoption  of  a  broader  style 
when  sight  began  to  fail  him  in  old  age. 
Still,  notwithstanding  a  coincidence  of 
gifts  and  tastes,  there  is  clear  evidence 
that  Lessi  looks  at  everything  with  his 
own  eyes.  The  resemblance  of  his  work 
to  that  of  Meissonier  is  more  in  clear- 
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ness  of  vision  than  in  style,  A  real 
imitator  copies  the  mannerisms  of  his 
original,  and  looks  to  him  more  than  he 
looks  to  nature.  Everyone  who  knows 
Meissonier's  work  intimately  is  aware 
that  he  had  a  certain  sharpness  and 
vivacit}'  of  accent  that  were  all  his  own  ; 
an  imitator  would  have  tried  for  that 
above  all  thing-s,  but  Lessi  distinguish- 
es himself  rather  as  an  observer  of  deli- 
cate truths  than  as  a  professor  of  brill- 
iant execution.  His  art,  though  tech- 
nically most  accomplished,  is  in  our 
time  rare  by  its  scrupulous  honesty,  by 
its  modesty,  and  by  the  keenness  of  in- 
sight that  it  unobtrusively  displays. 
His  masterj^iece,  hitherto,  has  probably 
been  "  La  Rentree  du  Prince,"  formerly 
described  as  "  Le  Lever  du  Dauphin." 
Courtiers  and  attendants  are  waiting  in 
a  magnificent  hall  of  elaborate  archi- 
tecture (copied  from  one  in  the  Riccar- 
di  palace  at  Florence)  when  a  youth  of 
high  rank  makes  his  first  appearance, 
and  Avith  well  -  accustomed  dignity  ac- 
knowledges their  obsequious  salutes. 
The  picture  has  two  dominant  qualities, 
its  dramatic  truth  and  the  extraordi- 
nary perfection  with  which  not  only  the 
faces  but  all  details  of  architecture  and 
costume  are  represented.  If  I  speak 
of  "  perfection "  the  word  implies,  of 
course,  that  the  details  all  keep  their 
places  as  they  do  in  good  painting  of 
the  highh-  finished  order  ;  in  unsuccess- 
ful attempts  at  this  kind  of  art  the  de- 
tails destroy  the  unity  of  the  picture. 
I  am  well  aware  that  sound  finish  is  now 
looked  uj^on  by  some  critics  as  an  evi- 
dence of  a  want  of  intelligence  in  the 
artist  and  of  Philistinism  in  his  ad- 
mirers, while  the  accepted  proof  of 
genius  in  the  present  day  is  to  daub 
with  a  startling  audacity.  Surely, 
however,  a  strong  artistic  gift  may  be 
accompanied  by  a  healthy  liking  for 
thoroughness  in  performance.  If  an 
artist  can  give  a  year  to  a  small  picture, 
as  Lessi  does,  without  any  visible  fa- 
tigue, that  power  of  steady  application 
is  an  evidence  of  mental  health.  Again, 
the  most  recent  criticism  detests  every 
picture  with  a  subject.  "  Milton  visit- 
ing Galileo  "  is  a  subject  with  literary 
interest,  because  it  is  a  subject  that 
can  be  written  about,  and  it  makes  us 
think  of  something  else  than  linear  or 
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chromatic  arrangements.  But  why 
should  not  an  artist  be  permitted  to 
paint  Milton  in  Galileo's  dwelling,  when 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  a  name- 
less visitor  in  the  house  of  some  un- 
known Florentine  ?  The  "  literary  in- 
terest," as  it  is  called  in  depreciation,  is 
here  only  added  to  the  pictorial,  which 
still  subsists  in  its  entirety.  Again,  if 
I  praise  Lessi's  honesty  in  work,  and 
his  love  of  truth,  I  am  likely  to  shock 
all  critics  who  execrate  moral  qualities 
in  art.  But  the  moral  qualities  do  no 
harm,  they  are  of  great  practical  value 
in  study  and  they  do  not  spoil  perform- 
ance ;  they  can  subsist  along  with  ar- 
tistic merit  as  they  did  in  the  case  of 
Meissonier,  as  they  do  in  the  case  of 
Lessi. 

Tito  Lessi  was  born  at  Florence  in 
1858  ;  his  father  was  a  mosaic  worker 
and  his  uncles  were  painters.  Young 
Tito  had  some  literary  education, 
studying  Latin  for  five  years,  but  with- 
out much  taste  for  classical  learning  ; 
and  he  took  spontaneously  to  draw- 
ing. His  father  encouraged  him,  and 
put  him  to  study  drawing  at  the  Flor- 
entine Academy,  and  after  that  in  the 
studio  of  Antonio  Ciseri.  One  of  his 
uncles  was  well  known  in  Italy  for 
his  skill  in  scene-painting  ;  this  uncle 
taught  young  Tito  geometry,  architect- 
ure, and  perspective,  sciences  which  he 
has  found  of  the  greatest  use  in  design- 
ing his  pictures.  Besides  pursuing 
these  studies  the  youth  was  employed 
practically  as  an  assistant  in  scene-paint- 
ing, which  amused  him  and  brought 
a  little  money.  In  the  evenings  he 
painted  small  water- colors  and  used  to 
sell  them  for  about  five  francs  apiece. 
In  1878  he  won  a  prize  of  500  francs 
for  painting,  so  he  hired  a  little  studio 
and  made  a  picture.  The  model  cost 
him  32  francs,  the  picture  was  sold 
for  30.  The  next  w^ork,  representing 
four  soldiers  in  a  guard  -  room,  was 
bought  by  a  Florentine  picture-dealer 
for  250  francs.  At  the  same  time  Lessi 
went  on  with  his  practice  in  water-col- 
or and  sold  some  drawings  to  a  trav- 
elling dealer  named  Molena,  which  led 
to  his  ultimate  success,  for  this  Mo- 
lena resold  the  drawings  to  the  well- 
known  Parisian  dealer  Sedelmeyer,  who 
invited  Lessi  to  come  to  Paris  and  gave 
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him  employment.  "  I  must  own,"  says 
Lessi,  "that  M,  Sedelmeyer  has  done 
very  much  for  me  by  constantly  en- 
courat2fin<2f  me  and  keeping  me  occu- 
pied." He  left  Florence  in  November, 
1880,  and  not  Florence  only,  but  a 
young  wife  and  a  child,  leaving,  as  it 
then  seemed,  all  happiness  and  sun- 
shme  behind  him  to  come  to  the  fog 
and  dam 2)  of  what  is  to  a  Florentine 
"  the  gray  metropolis  of  the  north." 
In  a  bare  room  for  a  studio  he  set  to 
toiling  for  daily  bread,  his  heart  yearn- 
ing for  all  that  he  had  quitted. 

During  the  years  from  1881  to  1885, 
Tito  Lessi  exhibited  regularly  in  the 
Salon,  but  almost  invariably  in  water- 
color.  His  first  important  oil  picture 
was  "  The  AVill,"  in  which  an  old 
gentleman  in  the  costume  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  is  seated  at  a  table  dic- 
tating his  will  to  his  lawyer.  Then 
came  the  picture  of  a  young  Prince 
already  described  and  most  incon- 
veniently known  under  several  different 
titles,  creating  a  confusion  that  every 
artist  ought  to  avoid.  It  has  been  called 
at  different  times,  "The  Heir,"  "Le Le- 
ver du  Dauphin,"  "La  Sortie  du  Prince," 
"La  Rentree  du  Prince,"  and  is  now 
familiarly  called  "  Le  Petit  Prince." 
Another  important  (though  not  large) 
picture  was  "  LTnterrogatorio,"  the  ex- 
amination of  some  witness  or  accused 
person  by  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  a 
work  full  of  character  and  expression, 
besides  much  careful  painting  of  still- 
life.  Then  came  "  The  Reader,"  already 
mentioned  as  inviting  a  comparison 
with  Meissonier,  and  "  The  Dutch  Bur- 
gomaster," in  which  the  painter  meas- 


ured himself  with  the  most  accom- 
plished artists  oi  Holland.  This  last 
picture  was  bought  Ijy  the  G-rand  Duke 
Vladimir  lor  the  Czar. 

An  important  picture  by  Lessi,  "  The 
Bibliophiles,"  containing  ten  figures, 
belongs  to  Mr.  Crocker,  of  San  Fi-an- 
cisco,  and  was  sent,  with  other  works  of 
the  artist,  to  the  Chicago  Exhibition. 
The  background  of  this  picture  (which 
I  know  only  by  a  photograph)  is  an  ac- 
curate representation  of  the  Biblioteca- 
Riccardiana  at  Florence.  Various  other 
pictures  might  be  mentioned,  but  I  do 
not  wish  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a 
mere  catalogue.  I  obsen^e  from  the 
selection  of  subjects  a  constant  ten- 
dency to  choose  what  can  be  painted 
with  the  utmost  thoroughness.  It  is 
quite  a  different  art,  for  example,  from 
that  which  deals  with  transient  effects  in 
landscape,  or  from  the  summary  inter- 
j^retation  of  human  action  and  expres- 
sion which  marks  certain  figure-j^ictures 
that  were  swiftly  painted  and  yet  are 
deservedly  immortal.  Without,  how- 
ever, implying  any  censure  of  good  art 
that  is  founded  on  different  principles, 
we  may  reasonably  wish  that  there  was 
somewhat  more,  in  the  modern  schools, 
of  that  patient  and  untiring  search  af- 
ter j)erfection  that  distinguishes  artists 
like  Lessi  and  Meissonier.  It  is  not  so 
much  their  love  of  detail  that  is  desir- 
able, as  their  absolute  honesty,  their 
indisposition  to  give  anything  to  the 
public  that  is  less  than  their  best,  their 
superiority  to  all  kinds  of  charlatan- 
ism, their  indifference  to  all  manual  dis- 
play but  that  of  downright  excellence^ 
in  workmanship. 


LIFE  AND   LOVE. 

By  Melville  Upton. 

Life  has  hurried  Love  away, 
As  though  he  never  knew  its  birth. 
Love  holds  no  lasting  fealty  here. 
Upon  this  solemn  earth. 

Love,  the  bondsman,  came  an  hour 
To  sport  above  the  web  of  things  ; 
Life,  the  master,  went  his  way — 
Crushed  are  the  irised  wings. 


THE    FARMER   IN   THE   NORTH. 

SKETCHES   OF   AMERICAN   TYPES. 
By  Octave  Thanet. 

Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Fuost. 


TWO  women  faced  each  other  in  the 
orange  -  scented  corridor  of  the 
Florida  building.  The  sun  was 
dazzling  on  one  side  of  the  passage-way, 
the  other  side  was  dark  —  that  was  the 
inconvenience  of  using  the  model  of  a 
Spanish  mediseval  fort  for  a  modern  fruit 
bazaar.  To  me  the  woman  in  the  dusk 
was  merely  a  black,  w^rinkled  basque- 
back,  some  straggling  gray  hair  under 
a  black  bonnet,  and  a  sallow  jaw  ;  but 
the  other  stood  full  in  the  sunshine. 
Sunshine  seemed  to  fit  her ;  for  she 
was  a  comfortable  and  ample  presence 
in  holiday  black,  brightened  by  the  red 
rose  in  her  bonnet  and  the  pink  on  her 
comely  cheeks.  She  listened  to  a  mon- 
otone of  complaints  of  the  crowd  and 
the  weather  and  the  restaurant  fare 
which  that  gaunt  jaw  was  grinding 
out  ;  she  was  sympathetic  but  she  was 
unflinchingly  cheerful  ;  and  I  perceived 
that  here  was  one  of  those  homely 
saints  who  hide  their  halo  under  a  zest 
for  laughter  ;  and  quite  as  much  as 
Spenser's  delicate  angel,  make  a  sun- 


shine in  a  shady  place.  I  know  she 
bakes  the  wedding  -  cake  for  the  rural 
brides,  and  has  fifty  sensible,  home- 
spun remedies  for  sickness,  and  conies 
to  watch  with  the  very  sick,  and  helps 
babies  into  the  world,  and  is  a  sturdy 
comforter  and  provider  to  the  rural 
clergy. 

"  Well,  anyhow,  I  guess  you're  glad 
you  come,"  she  said. 

"  I  dunno,"  persisted  the  mournful 
one,  "'taint  much  use  a-coming  when 
the  crowd's  so  thick  ye  cayn't  git  in  to 
see  nothin'.  Maria,  she  says  she  likes 
to  see  the  folios  ;  but  I  don't ;  I  kin  see 
folks  to  home.  /  come  to  see  w^hat's 
made  in  the  world." 

"  I  guess  I  come  to  see  'em  both," 
said  the  other. 

Certainl}^  the  crow^l  that  peopled  the 
streets  of  that  city  of  a  day  was  a  great 
and  wonderful  sight.  Our  English 
critics  reproach  us  with  the  fact  that  it 
was  almost  entirely  an  American  crowd, 
although  exactly  why  the  ability  of  a 
nation  to  furnish  the  patronage  for 
such  stupendous  undertaking  in  the 
family  circle  should  be  a  matter  of  re- 
proach, only  the  Saturday  reviewer  can 
properly  comprehend.  Reproach  or 
boast,  it  is  a  fact ;  the  crowd  did  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  Americans 
from  the  United  States. 

Hardly  a  class,  not  even  the  class  of 
the  abjectly  poor,  was  missed  in  the 
representation. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  American  of 
this  generation  will  have  the  like  op- 
portunity to  study  his  countrjanen.  A 
most  superficial  and  accidental  oppor- 
tunity, it  is  true,  but  impressive  in  its 
kaleidoscopic  vastness. 

As  the  days  passed,  more  and  more  I 
came  to  take  the  point  of  view  of 
Maria  —  whom,  by  the  way,  I  never 
shall  see  in  this  world,  and  who  never 
will  know  of  my  recognition  ;  neverthe- 
less this  unknown,  even  nameless  (that 
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is,  surnamelesK)  Maria  was  my  invisi- 
ble and  inspiring  companion  for  the 
other  weeks  that  I  spent  at  the  fair. 
(I  am  sure  that  this  has  a  pretty  moral 
concealed  about  it  somewhere,  were  I 
only  clever  enough  to  find  it.) 

Maria,  I  fancy,  belonged  to  the  class 
that  could  be  culled  out  of  the  mass 
most  readily,  namely,  the  farmers.  She 
was  a  farmer's  wife  or  daughter  or 
mother.  And  she  must  have  had  a  ro- 
bust fibre  of  humanity  in  her  to  keep 
so  vivid  an  interest  in  her  kind  through 
what  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  calls  bitter- 
ly "the  ferocious  toil  of  the  farm."  Or 
else  her  lot  was  kinder.  I  hope  so.  I 
like  to  follow  the  farmer  into  other  con- 
ditions. Generally  the  farmer's  critic 
expresses  the  hope  that  he  will  be  im- 
proved by  what  he  sees.  Perchance  it 
shows  a  weak  and  worldly  mind  ;  but 
my  principle  concern  for  the  farmer 
was  that  he  should  have  a  good  time. 
I  incline  to  think,  moreover,  that  he 
took  it.  He  was  at  the  gates  before 
the  earliest  gatekeeper,  and  he  did  not 
leave  until  the  electric  lights  had  blazed 
for  hours. 

"Tired?"  said  one  energetic  man 
from  the  fields,  "tired?  If  I  was  as 
hungry  as  I'm  tired,  I'd  eat  till  I  bust." 

All  the  classes  and  divisions  of  the 
American  farmer  were  at  the  great 
Fair.  There  was  the  prosperous  farm- 
er of  the  New  England  States,  and  the 
equally  prosperous  farmer  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa ;  there 
was  the  tenant  -  farmer  of  the  South, 
who  may  not  prosper,  but  is  always 
sure  of  cornmeal,  pork,  and  molasses 
so  long  as  his  planter  landlord  does 
not  go  bankrupt ;  and  the  unprosper- 
ous  farmers  farther  West,  with  their 
mortgaged  farms  and  their  discontent. 
Nor  did  it  take  any  especial  gift  of  dis- 
crimination to  pick  them  out,  the  one 
from  the  other. 

The  observer,  for  instance,  who 
should  w^atch  the  old  farmer  that  I  saw, 
one  day,  planted,  so  to  speak,  in  front 
of  the  Agricultural  building  and  cross- 
examining  a  harassed  and  perspiring 
Columbian  guard,  regarding  the  di- 
mensions of  the  pile,  the  size  of  Mar- 
tigny's  Seasons  and  St.  Gaudens's  Di- 
ana, and  the  probable  reason  why  the 
sculptor   had   represented    the   young 


woman  standing  on  one  leg,  did  not 
need  the  acumen  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
to  give  the  questioner  to  New  Eng- 
land. "  He  must  be  either  from  New 
England  or  be  a  New  Englander  who 
has  gone  West,"  said  I  ;  and  when,  after 
fifteen  .  minutes'  conversation  (during 
which  he  received  minute  directions 
for  the  finding  of  every  pai*t  of  the  ag- 
ricultural exhibits,  from  beer  to  guano) 
he  departed  without  offering  the  guard 
a  cigar,  I  kneio  that  he  did  not  live 
West.  Yet  I  daresay  he  was  a  kindly 
old  man,  for  having  the  curiosity  to 
follow  him  into  the  building  I  saw  him 
lift  a  child  that  she  might  the  better 
examine  the  stuffed  monkeys  in  the 
Guinea  exhibit.  The  New  Englander 
is  really  no  less  generous  than  the 
Westerner,  he  is  merely  less  lavish. 
For  generations  the  New  England 
farmer  has  cultivated  economy  until  it 
has  become  a  fine  art.  He  has  pared  off 
his  expenditures  to  so  sharp  an  edge 
that  one  cannot  touch  them  without 
being  cut.  He  has  been  as  saving  as 
the  Scotchman,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, a  cruel  climate  and  a  niggardly 
soil  would  starve  him,  else  !  I  some- 
times fancy  many  traits  of  resemblance 
between  the  Scotch  and  the  Puritans. 
They  have  the  same  unrelenting  en- 
ergy, the  same  stern  theology  (in  both 
cases  considerably  softened,  of  late 
years)  the  same  dry  humor,  the  same 
very  vigorous  curiosity,  frequently  al- 
lied to  a  very  anaemic  sense  of  delicacy, 
the  same  moral  and  physical  intrepid- 
ity that  seldom  brags  and  never  sur- 
renders, the  same  stoical  coldness  with- 
out and  deep  and  tender  affections  un- 
der the  crust,  the  same  apparent  petti- 
ness of  thrift  that  looks  like  sordid- 
ness,  the  same  devotion  to  those  things 
that  make  for  righteousness,  and  the 
same  ungrudging  sacrifice  of  all  for 
them,  if  the  need  come. 

"  How  nigh  is  grandeur  to  our  dust, 
How  near  is  God  to  man  ! 
When  Duty  whispers  low,  '  Thou  must,* 
The  youth  replies,  '  I  can.'  " 

Emerson  was  a  New  Englander  in 
every  fibre,  and  it  is  the  soul  of  New 
England  that  speaks  in  his  verse. 

My  old  farmer  wears  the  tiny  red- 
white-and-blue    button   that   means   as 
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much  to  an  American  as  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  to  a  Frenchman. 
Perhaps  thirty-two  years  ago  he  left  his 
Vermont  farm  (I  feel  reasonably  assured 
that  he  comes  from  that  hardy  common- 
wealth, because  I  heard  him  tell  the  lit- 
tle girl's  father  that  there  was  no  pure 
maple-sugar  to  be  found  except  in  Ver- 
mont), his  wife,  and  little  flock,  and 
"enlisted  for  the  war."  His  sword  may 
have  flashed  in  that  charge  wliere  one 
Vermont  regiment  charged  and  charged 
and  charged  again,  closing  up  their 
thinned  and  ghastly  ranks  with  the 
dogged  New  England  courage,  ordered 
to  hold  the  enemy  in  check  until  their 
comrades  retreated,  and  fighting  with 
such  desperate  valor  that  a  flank  move- 
ment saved  the  battle — and  them.  Not 
xaany  of  them.  AVheji  they  gathered 
about  their  colors  to  answer  the  roll- 
call  there  were  not  enough  of  the  regi- 
ment left  to  oflicer  a  company  ;  and 
their  colonel,  gazing  at  them  burst  into 
tears.  On  that  fatal  day  a  single  Ver- 
mont family  lost  seven  of  its  name.  The 
two  survivors  were  crippled  for  life. 
These  men,  although  they  are  far  from 
rich,  would  never  ask  for  a  pension. 
But  the  neighborhood  is  not  deprived 
of  the  advantage  of  the  free  circulation 


of  government  m  o  ii  e  y  ; 
for  a  man  on  the  farm 
adjoining  the  l)rothers,  a 
deserter  who  was  shot 
making  his  escape  from 
the  ranks,  has  lately  been 
paid  twenty  -  three  hun- 
dred dollars  as  arrears  of 
pension.  We  are  a  grate- 
ful nation  ! 

In  the  neighborhood 
mentioned  dwells  an  hon- 
est family  —  very  like  it 
may  be  to  the  household 
of  which  my  farmer  is  the 
head,  and  for  which,  no 
doubt,  he  prays  every 
night  in  his  Jackson  Park 
fire-trap,  bravely  bending 
his  knees  before  his  half- 
dozen  unfamiliar  room- 
mates. The  farm  has 
been  in  this  family  for 
three  generations.  The 
sons  are  scattered,  but 
the  old  couple  and  one 
daughter  and  her  children  remain  un- 
der the  old  roof.  They  are,  in  the  rural 
phrase,  "  well  fixed."  Whatever  the  new- 
est agricultural  machinery  can  do  to 
encourage  their  lean  acres,  is  done ; 
their  sleek  cattle  would  please  any  eye  ; 
and  their  huge  red  barns  make  the  Ver- 
mont winter  less  dreary.  But  in  the 
small  farmhouse  on  the  hill  they  live 
much  as  their  revolutionary  sires  did  ; 
eating  food  cooked  according  to  tra- 
ditionary recipes,  in   the    same   sunny 
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titclien,  off  the  same  willow  -  pattern 
"blue  cliina.  The  only  difference  that  I 
can  see  is  that  the  present  tenants  of 
the  house  read  the  newspaj)ers.  Even 
the  old  grandmother  reads.  But  she  is 
disposed  to  criticise  modern  journalism. 
A  friend  lately'  asked  her  what  she  read. 
"  Oh,  I  take  the  Boston  Advertiser,'"  said 
she,  "  same's  I  always  did,  but  the  mur- 
ders ain't  near  so  good  as  they  used  to 
be  !  " 

The  farmer  of  the  north  of  New  Eng- 
land is  less  sophisticated  than  his  broth- 
er in  the  south.  I  mean  the  native-born 
farmer.  The  fact  is,  it  takes  a  man 
with  more  than  the  money-keeping  gift 
to  be  a  successful  farmer  in  Massachu- 
setts or  Connecticut ;  he  must  have  the 
money-making  gift  as  well,  and  to  make 
money  requires  a  more  agile  mind  and 
broader  vision  than  to  keep  or  to  save. 
The  yeoman  farmer  of  Massachusetts  is 
likely  to  be  in  instincts,  education,  and 
the  pride  of  his  lineage,  a  good  deal  of 
a  gentleman.  I  have  such  a  farmer  in 
my  mind.  He  lives  in  a  pleasant,  old- 
fashioned  white  house  that,  for  its  size 
and  its  stanch  building  may  claim  the 
dignity  of  a  mansion.     His  house  is  set 


back  under  the  shade  of  great  elms,  at 
the  forking  of  the  highway,  and  all 
about  it  are  low  stone  walls,  marking 
the  boundaries  of  other  farms,  chim- 
neys showing  among  the  trees,  and,  be- 
low the  hills,  a  church- spire  to  show 
the  village.  He  is  a  selectman  of  the 
village  and  a  possible  member  of  the 
Great  and  General  Court  (words  that  to 
a  Massachusetts  ear  ring  with  some- 
thing of  the  pomj^  of  De  Quince^^'s  Sena- 
tus populusque  Bomanus)  a  man  of  im- 
portance and  station  ;  but  many  a  time 
have  I  seen  his  silver  beard  shining 
above  his  blue  jean  bumper  and  over- 
alls. His  garments  of  toil  used  to  daze 
me,  accustomed  to  the  Western,  and 
especially  the  Southwestern,  working 
clothes  ;  they  were  so  whole  and  so  im- 
maculately, miraculously  clean.  They 
even  had  an  air  of  being  made  for  the 
wearer — which  is  proper  self-respect  in 
broadcloth,  but  arrogance  and  flaunting 
pride  in  blue  jeans  !  I  daresay  they 
were  fashioned  for  him — on  the  fami- 
ly sewing-machine.  He  never  seems  to 
drabble  or  to  tear  these  remarkable  gar- 
ments ;  yet  I  know,  having  seen,  that  he 
does  not  wear  them  as  a  mere  uniform 
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of  his  order  to  deck  him  AvhiLe  he  stands 
in  a  wagon  and  directs  the  real  farmers  ; 
not  he,  he  works  in  them,  works  with 
his  hands  and  his  legs  and  his  back  as 
well  as  his  head.  When  he  returns  at 
night  he  will  cast  them  aside,  bathe  and 
eat  his  bountiful  evening  meal,  clad  in 
the  decent  black  suit  that,  last  year, 
was  his  Sunday  garb.  Then,  if  no 
neighbor  appear  to  discuss  the  perils 
of  the  country  under  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration and  partake  of  the  social 
apple,  he  will  read  the  Boston  Tran- 
script or  the  magazines.  He  subscribes 
only  to  the  Atlwitic  Monthly,  but  an 
absent  daughter  sends  him  Scribnek's 
and  Harper's,  a  little  late  in  the  month, 
and  a  little  later  McClure's  comes  from 
one  son  and  the  Century  from  anoth- 
er. Regularly  he  reads  his  Gongrega- 
tionalist  and  sends  it  among  his  chil- 
dren ;  but  he  does  not  altogether  un- 
derstand the  jokes  in  the  Life  that  his 
older  son  sends  in  return  ;  he  is  afraid 
that  the  brilliant  little  cherub  jests  on 
forbidden  themes.  Sometimes  instead 
of  the  reading,  his  daughter  lights  the 
tall  piano  lamp  that  his  oldest  child 
sent  him  one  Christmas,  and  plays  the 
Pilgrim's  Chorus  to  him.  He  cares 
nothing  for  Wagner  in  general,  but  he 
can  never  hear  the  Pilgrim's  Chorus  too 
often,  it  somehow  recalls  to  him  the 
days  of  his  struggling  youth  when  his 
mother  and  he  lifted  the  mortgage,  and 
the  days  of  his  early  manhood  when  the 
"  boys  "  who  are  prosperous  men,  now, 
were  teasing  for  stories  of  "  grandpa " 
and  the  revolutionary  war  before  they 
should  be  bundled  off  to  bed.  He  sent 
all  his  boys  to  college,  for  he  has  the 
genuine  Puritan  and  Scotch  craving  for 
learning.  His  daughters  were  educated 
in  good  schools.  The  younger  daughter 
has  taken  music  lessons  of  good  masters 
in  Boston.  He  paid  for  it  all  out  of  the 
farm  ;  but  the  mother  and  he  wore 
their  old  clothes  longer  then  than  they 
do  now,  and  the  hours  in  the  day  were 
too  few  for  their  work.  Never,  through 
it  all,  has  he  knowingly  wronged  any 
creature,  man  or  brute  beast.  His  word 
has  never  been  broken  to  the  sense  and 
kept  to  the  sound  ;  neither  has  he  made 
his  profit  from  the  poverty  of  his  neigh- 
bor, nor  ever  been  unworthy  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  widow  and  the  orphan. 
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The  church  when  it  made  him  a  deacon 
honored  itself  more  than  it  honored 
him.  His  may  be  a  narrow  life,  but  it 
is  a  clean  and  noble  one,  and  the  heri- 
tage of  such  is  better  for  his  sons  than 
riches. 

My  friend  has  long  represented  to 
me  the  best  class  of  New  England  yeo- 
men. It  is  a  class  fast  fading  out  of  our 
national  life.  My  friend's  sons  are  not 
farmers.  They  have  taken  the  New 
England  energy  and  sterling  moral  vir- 
tues to  the  South  and  the  West.  They 
are  successful  men,  good  citizens,  mak- 
ers of  their  own  tovnis  ;  but  there  is 
no  one  left  on  the  farm. 

Some  such  thoughts  were  drifting 
through  my  brain  as  I  watched  the  Ver- 
mont farmer  describe  the  nature  of 
monkeys  to  the  little  girl.  Presently  I 
became  conscious  that  someone  else  was 
watching  him  also.  This  observer  was 
faultlessly  dressed,  a  slender,  handsome 
man,  who  might  have  lived  anywhere 
between  thirty  and  fifty  years.  He 
smiled  ;  but  in  his  smile  was  something 
not  akin  to  amusement,  although  it  was 
amused  as  well.  He  had  about  him 
that  intangible  trait  that  we  call  dis- 
tinction, and  modish -looking  passers- 
by  greeted  him  with  the  effusive  cor- 
diality that  in  their  rank  is  the  synonym 
of  deference.  There  is  enough  reason 
for  their  admiration  and  respect,  since 
that  young-looking  man,  with  his  gen- 
tle manner  and  his  quiet  dress,  not 
only  is  the  just  and  generous  employer 
of  thousands,  but  the  benefactor  of 
multitudes  that  do  not  know  his  name 
and  will  never  see  his  face.  Yet  as  a  boy 
— perhaps  he  is  thinking  of  it  while  the 
farmer  talks — how  often  he  has  waded 
barefoot  through  the  grass  of  his  fa- 
ther's pasture  to  call  the  cattle  home ! 
If  I  even  count  the  men  of  fortiine 
within  my  own  acquaintance  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  proportion  of  farmers' 
boys.  On  second  thoughts  I  am  not 
surprised  at  all — a  boy  on  a  farm  learns 
to  use  his  wits  about  the  commonest 
things.  When  the  tool  breaks  he  must 
mend  it  himself  ;  if  the  kitchen  clock 
declines  to  remain  in  business,  he  has 
to  invent  an  excuse  for  it  to  run  until 
the  clock-mender  can  be  procured  ;  if 
bricks  fall  out  of  the  chimney,  he  must 
improvise  a  mortar  of  old  plaster  and 
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water  and  sand  to  fix  the  new  bricks  in 
place.  His  invention  is  always  on  the 
alert.  Out  of  every  difficulty  he  needs 
to  find  a  way  of  his  own  ;  and  the  habit 
tells  when  he  goes  away  from  the  farm. 

But  who  takes  the  vacant  places  of 
our  American  farmers  who  are  seeking 
larger  rewards  ?  In  New  England,  the 
Irish  and  the  French  Canadians.  The 
naturalized  Irish  have  done  very  well 
on  the  farms,  and  the  Canadians  not  so 
ill  as  was  feared.  The  Canadians  did 
not  attend  the  Fair  in  any  numbers. 
But  the  Irish  came  and  brought  their 
children  and  their  hard-working  wives, 
that  they  might  see  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world  and  the  glory  thereof,  and 
admire  to  witness  how  their  adopted 
country  could  display  its  power  and 
wealth. 

One  good  fellow  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  piloting  to  the  Midway  myself.  He 
accosted  me  with  that  natural  polite- 
ness that  is  the  birthright  of  the  Celt 
and  asked  me  in  a  fine  brogue  to  direct 
him  to  "  the  Midway  Pleasence — the 
Midway  Plai-sance,"  emphasizing  the 
last  syllable  very  carefully  and  giving 
me  a  choice  of  pronunciations.  He  had 
his  little  boy  with  him,  but  not  his  wife  ; 
he  had  wanted  her  to  come,  but  the 
baby  was  too  little,  she  said.  "But 
since  I  come,"  said  he,  regretfully,  "I 
see  they  have  a  grand  place  where  she 
could  leave  it  well  as  not,  and  I'm  think- 
ing 'twas  a  big  mishtake  she  didn't 
come."  He  was  overflowing  with  frank 
delight  and  enthusiasm.  "Ain't  it  a 
grand  sight,  ma'am  ?  I've  been  reading 
the  papers  and  looking  at  pictures  for 
all  winter ;  but  it's  beyond  all  me  im- 
agination of  it.  Ivery  building  I  go 
into  exsades  the  last — I  ain't  got  words 
for  it  at  all !  " 

Of  another  species  entirely  is  the 
Kansas  farmer  that  used  regularly  to 
lunch  (out  of  that  popular  World's  Fair 
hamper,  a  shoe-box)  on  the  piazza  of  the 
Kansas  building.  He  was  a  long,  gaunt, 
stoop-shouldered  man,  rusty  haired  and 
bearded,  and  he  affected  a  particular 
rocking-chair  in  the  Kansas  building 
which  showed  his  knees  to  the  worst  ad- 
vantage as  he  rocked.  He  had  dim  eyes, 
tired,  I  used  to  fancy,  of  waiting  for 
the  coming  of  his  ideal  legislation  for 
farmers.     I  make  no  doubt  that  he  had 


limitless  faith  in  legislation  ;  that  kind 
of  man  from  Kansas  always  has.  I  can 
picture  his  farm  on  the  prairies.  There 
is  a  row  of  cotton -wood  trees  —  they 
grow  faster  than  any  other  trees,  you 
know — about  the  barbed  wire  fence. 
The  corn-fields  and  the  ill-kept  garden 
that  straggles  up  to  the  house,  and  the 
low,  dark  farm-house  itself,  lie  in  the 
ocean  of  blue-gray  prairie,  like  an  isl- 
and in  the  sea.  To  north,  to  south,  to 
east,  to  west  there  is  the  prairie,  noth- 
ing but  a  prairie.  The  sun  scorches  it 
in  summer,  the  snows  drift  over  it  in 
winter,  mocking  it  with  a  semblance 
of  hill  and  vale  ;  in  the  moonlight  it 
sparkles  with  innumerable  diamonds, 
dazzling,  beautiful,  terrible  (for  death 
grins  under  those  glittering  peaks),  and 
in  the  spring  for  a  brief  space  it  is 
beautiful  with  a  tender  beauty,  as  of 
love  and  hope,  for  the  grass  is  growing ; 
but  in  every  season,  under  every  chang- 
ing show  of  beauty,  or  terror,  or  barren 
despair,  it  is  lonely  beyond  words  to 
tell. 

The  farmer  tills  a  large  farm.  He 
says  that  it  "don't  begin  to  pay  him 
what  it  orter."  Our  appraisement  of 
our  deserts  in  a  pecuniary  way,  however, 
is  so  elastic  that  the  phrase  enlightens 
me  not  at  all.  I  am  only  sure  that  he 
is  discontented.  I  have  seen  his  agri- 
cultural implements  so  often  wintering 
in  the  fields  that  my  fancy  really  cannot 
build  him  a  shed  for  them  ;  but  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  a  barn  for  his  horses 
and  cows,  and  a  little,  low -browed 
house  for  his  wife  and  children.  The 
best  room  within  probably  has  the  popu- 
lar engraving  of  the  death-bed  of  Lin- 
coln in  the  place  of  honor,  and  the  popu- 
lar chromo  of  a  distracted  and  muscular 
damsel  clinging  to  a  stone  cross  in  mid- 
ocean,  on  the  other  wall,  next  the  air- 
tight stove.  In  the  comparative  leisure 
of  maidenhood  his  wife  used  to  make 
household  ornaments  in  avooI  and  silk. 
I  feel  that  her  "  crazy  quilt "  took  the 
second  prize  at  the  county  fair.  I  hope 
for  my  farmer's  sake  that  her  bread 
and  jellies  at  least  received  honorable 
mention.  Poor  woman,  I  heard  the 
farmer  say,  "  My  wife,  she  ain't  ben 
real  well  for  five  years ;  but  you  cayn't 
down  that  woman,  she  gits  'round  some- 
way." 
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I  can  see  her,  a  faded,  haggard,  sal- 
low woman,  tired  from  the  weary  rising 
in  the  dark,  winter  mornings,  to  the 
crawling  from  the  unfinished  pile  of 
mending  to  the  cold  room  upstairs,  at 
night.  Her  husband  is  kind  to  her  ; 
but  he  has  his  own  work  ;  and  her  back 
aches,  she  is  dizzy  and  faint,  and  life 
grows  a  heavier  load  on  her  shoulders 
every  day.  She  does  not  consider  that 
her  health  is  part  of  the  home's  capital ; 
and  she  is  sure  that  they  can't  afford  to 
hire  help,  behindhand  as  they  are  ;  they 
can't  afford  a  doctor  (who  would  ride 
ten  miles  and  charge  five  dollars),  but 
she  remembers  that  the  last  time  she 
was  at  church  she  heard  one  of  the  so- 
ciety speak  of  a  patent  medicine  that 
helped  her  last  spring,  and  she  Avill 
send  for  the  medicine.  Or  else  she 
writes  to  the  household  paper  (price 
fifty  cents  a  year)  which  she  takes,  ask- 
ing the  editor's  advice.  What  pathetic 
and  suggestive  things  are  the  Corre- 
spondent Columns  in  these  humble  jour- 
nals !  How  the  ineradicable  womanly 
longing  to  be  attractive  comes  out  in 
queer  prescriptions  to  prevent  the  hair 
falling  out,  to  remove  freckles,  or  to 
make  over  old  gowns  with  small  sleeves 
into  the  flamboyant  style  of  the  day  ; 
how  the  woman's  heart  peeps  through 
its  thin  disguise  in  those  pitiful  letters 
describing  lonely  lives  and  love  that 
the  strong  years  conquer,  and  the  daily 
jar  and  fret  of  disillusioned  toil,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  dismal  story.  I  seem  to 
see  the  broken  woman,  who  was  a  joyous 
and  ambitious  girl,  tugging  ever  more 
wearily  at  her  Sisyphus  stone  of  duties, 
growing  more  irritable,  more  complain- 
ing as  strength  and  heart  fail,  until  the 
day  shall  come  when  the  tired  mother 
will  not  creep  down- stairs.  Then  the 
neighbors  will  watch  and  nurse  by 
turns,  and  the  doctor,  who  might  have 
helped  years  ago,  will  be  called  in  to 
witness  properly  the  end  that  he  can- 
not avert.  I  do  hope  that  Maria  is  a 
healthy  woman.  My  farmer  looks  of 
rugged  build  himself.  He  wears  his 
best  suit  of  heavy  black  cloth  ;  but  he 
has  conceded  a  necktie  to  the  weather, 
appearing  in  the  holiday  costume  of  a 
gold  shirt-button  and  a  "  boiled  shirt." 
I  gather  from  his  conversation  that  he 
was    once  a  firm  Republican  ;    but  he 


now  ranks  both  the  great  parties  to- 
gether as  spoilers  of  the  people.  He 
tells  his  next  neighbor  that  he  grew 
poorer  and  poorer  every  year  under  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  rule,  and  now 
he  "goes  in  for  a  new  deal  all  round." 
"  Fact  is,"  says  he,  grimly,  "  the  folks 
down  my  way  cayn't  very  well  be  wuss 
off,  no  matter  what  happens  ;  and  we'll 
vote  for  any  kind  of  a  change." 

The  auditor  merely  mutters,  "  Is  dot 
so  ? "  He  is  a  German.  He  is  better 
dressed  than  the  Kansan.  Whether  he 
agrees  or  disagrees  is  not  to  be  guessed 
either  from  his  face  or  his  words.  The 
Kansan  soon  attracts  an  audience 
of  his  own  State,  and  directly  has  em- 
ployment for  all  his  figures  of  speech, 
dealing  with  an  irate  countryman  who 
declares  that  Kansas  has  had  border 
rufiians  and  grasshoppers  and  cyclones 
and  populists,  and  the  populists  have 
done  her  more  injury  than  all  the  oth- 
ers combined  !  The  German,  during 
the  melee,  rises  and  strolls  away.  As 
he  goes  he  shakes  his  head  and  smiles. 
Then  he  approaches  me  and  inquires 
the  way  to  the  Iowa  building. 

"  I  am  from  Iowa,"  I  say,  at  which 
his  face  lightens.  He  is  from  Iowa,  too, 
he  tells  me.  After  a  second  he  adds, 
dryly,  "  Dem  folks  from  Kansas  don't 
know  much  'bout  farmin'." 

This  hardly  disposes  of  the  question. 
I  do  not  know  whether  a  Kansas  man's 
explanation  for  the  success  of  the  pop- 
ulists is  complete,  but  it  struck  me  as 
interesting.  He  had  made  money 
which  he  had  invested  in  Kansas  lands. 
"  But  if  the  Lord  will  forgive  me  and 
let  me  sell  out  without  losing  too  much, 
I  will  never  do  so  again,"  said  he  ;  "  the 
fact  is  the  people  of  Kansas  have  got- 
ten into  the  habit  of  being  supported 
from  the  outside.  The  State  was  not 
settled  by  hona-fide  farmers.  A  man, 
an  old  settler,  told  me  that  in  the  bor- 
der-war times  he  would  see  whole  bands 
of  men  coming  down  from  Missouri, 
armed  and  equipped  to  fight  the  Aboli- 
tionists, and  the  Abolitionists  did  the 
same  thing ;  my  father  told  me  he 
knew  of  one  company  of  a  hundred 
men  who  had  their  tickets  to  Kansas 
paid,  and  arms  and  stock,  etc.,  furnished 
them.  Men  volunteered  to  go  to  Kan- 
sas as  soldiers  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
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not  as  settlers.  Bless  you,  no.  And 
then  after  the  war  they  were  so  poor 
that  supplies  had  to  l3e  hustled  into 
the  State  to  keep  them  from  starving. 
Then  came  the  grasshoppers  and  the 
drought,  and  Kansas  people  got  into 
the  way  of  expecting  other  people  to 

help  them  ; 
now  naturally 
they  keep  it 
up,  and  they 
are  expecting 
there  will  be 

some    d d 

fools  to  pay 
off  their  mort- 
gages  for 
them.  They 
have  got  into 
the  way  of  it." 
But  aU  the 
Western  far- 
mers are  not 
so  visibly  dis- 
contented. 
The  farmers 
of  the  river  counties  in  Iowa  are  almost 
as  much  of  a  contrast  to  the  Kansas 
man  as  he  is  to  the  Vermonter.  Did 
anyone  happen  to  watch  them  in  their 
own  State  building  ?  It  was  both 
amusing  and  a  little  touching  to  wit- 
ness the  feeling  of  ownership  and  the 
consequent  recognition  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  hospitality. 

No  State  building,  North  or  South, 
opened  its  rooms  more  cordially  to  all. 
The  farmers  were  not  always  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  citizens  of 
the  State.  The  farmers'  wives  in  the 
new  "  outing  dress,"  cut  by  the  pat- 
terns in  the  Bazar,  or  the  homelier 
fashion  papers,  did  not  at  first  glance 
differ  much  from  the  wives  of  rural 
bankers,  shopkeepers,  or  lawyers.  The 
farmers  in  their  black  clothes,  too 
heavy  for  the  season,  and  the  soft  black 
hat  which  is  the  rural  headgear  of  cer- 
emony, were  easier  to  recognize.  To 
those  of  us  who  are  unavoidably 
bumped  against  the  sharp  angles  of  the 
farmer's  character,  who  buy  apples  and 
find  too  late  that  men  betray,  and  that 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel  does  not  carry 
out  the  fair  promises  of  the  specious 
top ;  or  who  trustingly  subscribe  for 
butter  by  the  year,  and  are  loaded  with 


it  during  summer  when  the  price  is  far 
above  the  market,  the  fanner  remarking 
blandly,  "  AVell,  you  know  you'll  git  it 
back  in  winter  when  the  price  is  way 
down  and  when  winter  and  the  propor- 
tionately low  price  come,  find  the  but- 
ter comes  not,  but  goes  to  the  corner 
grocery  to  be  sold  (our  butter  !)  at  ten 
cents  more  a  pound  ;  to  us  thus  embit- 
tered by  the  departure  of  illusions 
about  i-ural  honesty,  it  is  a  wholesome 
experience  to  see  the  kindher  side  of 
the  farmer.  He  has  a  kindlier  side, 
though  he  is  so  hard  to  move  from  his 
prejudices,  so  narrow  in  his  principles, 
and  so  entirely  exasperating  in  the 
matter  of  procuring  good  roads.  It 
was  refreshing  to  see  the  Iowa  farmers' 
State  pride,  and  their  delight  that  their 
State  "should  be  respectid  like  the 
lave."  The  sunshine  of  their  enjoy- 
ment radiated  even  through  that  cham- 
ber of  horrors  upstairs  where  all  the 
rejected  work  of  art  from  the  State 
found  shelter.  And  it  is  to  the  Iowa 
farmer's  credit  that  he  invariably  ad- 
mired all  the  few  modest  gems  that 
deserved  a  better  fate.  There  was  a 
crowd  of  admirers  before  each  one,  al- 
most as  many  as  before  the  crazy  quilt 
constructed  out  of  the  gowns  of  famous 
women  by  an  old  lady  seventy  -  eight 
years  of  age. 

Looking  at  the  pleasure  and  the 
courtesy  of  these  good  fellows,  I  was 
glad  to  think,  not  of  my  Kansas  farmer 
nor  of  the  foot-sore  and  soul-sore  toiler 
that  Garland  paints,  but  of  the  farmer 
as  I  know  him  in  my  own  Iowa  coun- 
ty, with  his  generous  fields  and  t}'ig 
fences,  his  comfortable,  painted  house, 
his  barns  bursting  with  plenty,  his 
contented  cattle  and  his  shelter  for 
his  farm  machines.  This  Western 
farmer  has  passed  the  pioneer  stage. 
Yet  I  must  confess  that  prosperous  as 
he  is,  he  moves  into  the  village  as  soon 
as  he  accumulates  a  competency,  and  his 
brightest  boys  want  to  leave  the  farm. 
Nor  do  I  wonder.  It  is  a  lonely  life, 
and  until  we  solve  the  problem  of  miti- 
gating that  lonehness  our  farmers  will 
not  turn  to  the  farm  except  as  they  are 
flogged  there  by  necessity.  Yes,  I  hope 
Maria  is  a  Scott  County  farmer's  wife, 
and  that  he  soon  will  be  able  to  move 
into  town. 
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By  Peter  A.  Grotjan. 
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CUBAN    COUNTRY    LIFE. 

Y  this  time,  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1806, 
Captain  Hathaway 
received  letters  and 
invoices  from  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.,  from 
the  owners  and 
underwriters  of  a 
bark  bound  from 
St.  Petersburg  to  Providence,  R  I., 
with  a  cargo  of  hemp,  iron,  Russian 
sail  duck,  and  sheeting  of  the  value  of 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  giving  him 
full  powers  to  reclaim  the  said  vessel 
and  cargo  from  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties at  Baracoa.  This  vessel  and  cargo 
had  arrived  on  the  coast  during  the 
winter  of  1805-6,  but  was  obliged  by 
the  severity  of  wind  and  weather  to 
stand  to  the  south,  where,  several  hun- 
dred miles  east  of  the  British  port  of 
Providence,  on  the  Bahama  Banks,  she 
fell  in  with  a  French  privateer,  who, 
on  account  of  the  name  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  where  she  was  bound,  insisted 
upon  it  that  her  papers  were  spurious 
and  that  in  reality  she  was  bound  to 
the  British  port  of  that  name  ;  for  how 
else  could  she  have  been  met  with  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  southwest  of  her 
pretended  port  of  destination,  and  with- 
in a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  British 
port  of  the  same  name  ?  He  conse- 
quently declared  her  a  good  prize,  and 
took  her  into  Baracoa  as  the  most  con- 
venient port,  until  he  could  get  her  reg- 
ularly condemned  at  San  Domingo, 
from  where  he  was  commissioned.  How- 
ever, the  Spanish  Government,  after  in- 
vestigating her  papers  and  examining 
the  captain  and  the  crew,  had  their 
doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  the  capture, 
and  took  possession  of  the  vessel  and 
cargo,  thereby  giving  both  claimants 
an  equal  right  to  repossession.     Thus 


stood  the  affairs  of  this  vessel  and  car- 
go when  Captain  Hathaway  at  Santia- 
go received  his  letters  and  power  of  at- 
torney. He  did  not  feel  himself  suffi- 
ciently qualified  to  contest  this  claim 
successfully  without  assistance,  particu- 
larly as  he  was  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  Spanish  and  French  languages. 
He  consequently  made  a  proposal  to  me 
to  assist  him  in  this  difficult  affair, 
being  empowered  to  avail  himself  of 
such  assistance  as  he  should  deem  nec- 
essary, and  offered  me  one-half  of  his 
commission,  charging  my  travelling  ex- 
penses to  the  concern.  This  proposal 
I  accepted,  and  as  there  was  no  safe 
or  expeditious  communication  between 
Santiago  and  Baracoa  by  land,  we  pur- 
chased a  clinker-built  sail-boat,  large 
enough  to  hold  seven  or  eight  persons, 
in  order  to  go  around  by  sea  coastwise, 
a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles. 

We  hired  an  experienced  pilot  (who 
served  also  as  interpreter)  and  three 
hands,  who,  with  Captain  Hathaway, 
myself,  and  a  middle-aged  French  gen- 
tleman, who  solicited  a  passage  to  Bara- 
coa, made  seven  in  number.  We  had 
an  interview  with  the  Governor  at  San- 
tiago, to  whom  we  made  known  our 
business  in  the  presence  of  the  Ameri- 
can Consul,  and  received  from  him  not 
alone  passports  and  protection  on  the 
coast,  but  also  letters  of  introduction 
to  Don  Repilado,  Governor  of  Baracoa. 
Thus  furnished  we  commenced  our  pre- 
carious voyage.  I  found  the  boat  so 
small  that  after  the  baggage  and  provi- 
sions had  been  stowed  away,  and  room 
left  for  the  rowers,  there  was  just  space 
enough  left  for  two  to  occupy  the  stern 
and  one  narrow  seat  at  the  bow,  to 
which  latter  I  gave  the  preference.  The 
weather  was  fine,  and  there  was  so  little 
wind  that  we  were  chiefly  borne  along 
by  rowing.  The  first  and  second  day 
and  night  we  passed  Cumberland  Har- 
bor and  Porto  Escondido.     By  the  even- 
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inpf  of  the  third  day  we  were  only 
about  twenty  miles  from  Cape  Maize, 
and  exj^ected  to  be  by  morning  at  Ba- 
racoa.  After  sundown  the  wind  fresh- 
ened, but  we  still  kept  our  course,  a  few 
miles  from  the  shore,  which  is  bold 
and  inaccessible  for  many  miles,  except 
some  small  and  hidden  inlets  among 
rocks  known  only  to  experienced  pilots. 
The  wind  gradually  veered  around  to 
the  northeast,  and  increased  to  such  a 
degree  that  we  could  hardly  keep  the 
boat  free  from  water,  in  spite  of  the 
cloths  we  had  up  on  both  sides.  All 
idea  of  reaching  Baracoa  was  given  up, 
and  our  pilot  turned  about  to  reach  a 
harbor.  The  only  one  was  within  ten 
miles  from  us,  and  so  small  and  hidden 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  it  in  broad 
daylight,  even  by  those  who  knew  its 
locality.  It  was  dark  and  raining  hard, 
the  wind  increased  to  a  gale,  and  thus 
we  danced  on  the  billows  of  the  sea 
like  a  cockle-shell,  our  safety  depend- 
ing entirely  on  the  skill  and  success  of 
our  pilot. 

Thus  passed  nearly  three  tedious 
hours,  and  we  had  approached  the  dark 
walls  of  the  iron-bound  coast  so  near 
that  I  thought  we  must  inevitably 
be  dashed  to  pieces  against  them — a 
thought  which  was  confirmed  when  I 
saw  our  boat  suddenly  bearing  close  on 
to  a  confused  mass  of  black  rocks,  by 
which  we  seemed  for  a  moment  entire- 
ly surrounded,  but  the  next  moment  I 
found  our  boat  in  still  water,  although 
I  could  hear  the  billows  roaring  at  no 
great  distance.  We  were  in  a  small 
cove,  sheltered  from  the  sea  by  rocks, 
which  formed  a  secure  harbor,  with  a 
small  patch  of  sandy  beach  on  which 
we  landed  and  drew  our  boat  ashore. 
I  was  so  fatigued  from  want  of  sleep, 
my  long  and  cramped  position  in  the 
boat,  augmented  by  wind,  rain,  and  dan- 
ger, that,  notwithstanding  the  storm  and 
rain,  I  no  sooner  reached  the  shore,  wet 
as  I  was,  than  I  wrapped  myself  in  a 
blanket  and  lay  down  under  a  large 
tree,  where  I  slept  soundly  until  sunrise. 
On  the  following  morning,  the  storm 
and  rain  continuing  with  unabated 
fury,  we  made  ourselves  as  comfort- 
able as  circumstances  would  admit, 
and  after  having  enjoyed  a  hearty  meal 
of  such  provisions  as  we  had  taken  with 


us,  we  held  a  general  council,  in  order 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  enable 
us  to  reach  Baracoa  as  soon  as  possiljle. 
Our  pilot  and  the  other  Spaniard  as- 
sured us  that  the  present  storm  was 
likely  to  continue  for  a  week  or  two,  un- 
til the  quartering  of  the  moon,  and  that 
therefore  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
reach  Baracoa  by  water  until  after  that 
event  had  taken  place.  They  stated 
that  the  nearest  plantation  from  where 
we  were  was  seven  miles  distant,  but 
that  horses  and  mules  could  there  be 
obtained  to  carry  us  and  some  neces- 
sary baggage  across  the  mountains. 
Having  no  other  choice  w^e  determined 
that  Hathaway,  myself,  the  Frenchman, 
and  the  pilot  should  start  for  the  plan- 
tation, leaving  the  boat  under  guard  of 
the  other  three  men.  We  accordingly 
started,  each  armed  with  a  gun  or  fowl- 
ing-piece, besides  which  I  myself  car- 
ried my  famous  tarantula  broadsword. 
Our  wet  and  dirty  garments,  our 
slouched,  broad-brimmed  sombreros, 
and  our  heterogeneous  armament  no 
doubt  gave  us  the  appearance  of  a 
scurvy  set  of  pirates  instead  of  dis- 
tressed mariners. 

Thus  we  walked  for  an  hour  or  two 
along  the  rugged  barriers  of  the  sea- 
board, when  we  discovered  the  smoke 
from  a  habitation  on  the  other  side  of 
the  mouth  of  a  small  creek.  We  pres- 
ently perceived  it  to  be  an  armed 
Spanish  post,  stationed  there  to  prevent 
smuggling,  which  was  facilitated  by  a 
short,  sandy  beach  terminating  the  in- 
let to  the  creek.  We  had  been  observed 
by  the  garrison,  and  although  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  we  could  plainly  per- 
ceive that  our  unexpected  appearance 
had  caused  alarm,  as  we  saw  the  sol- 
diers running  in  and  out  of  the  bar- 
racks, loading  and  priming  their  guns. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  bank  of  the 
creek,  still  too  far  distant  to  hold  a  par- 
ley, they  waved  their  hands  and  arms 
with  great  violence,  indicating  to  us 
not  to  approach  any  nearer.  W^,  how- 
ever, had  no  choice,  and  tying  my  hand- 
kerchief to  a  ramrod  as  a  flag  of  tnice 
we  lustily  waded  through  the  creek  to- 
ward the  garrison.  They  were  drawn 
up  under  arms  in  rank  and  file  ready 
for  an}''  emergency,  and  suffered  us  to 
approach.     To   show  them   our  peace- 
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able  intentions,  I  had  requested  my 
companions  to  place  their  guns  against 
some  tree  or  door,  in  a  careless  and  un- 
premeditated manner,  which  I  was  the 
lirst  to  do.  No  sooner  had  we  done  so, 
than  the  sergeant  beckoned  us  into  the 
guard -house,  which  we  entered,  but  not 
before  I  saw  one  of  the  soldiers  take  up 
my  gun,  measure  the  charge,  and  blow 
off  the  priming.  It  appeared  that  the 
chief  officers  had  gone  off  on  a  frolic, 
and  the  post  was  under  command  of 
the  sergeant.  To  him  our  pilot  ex- 
plained our  affairs  and  requested  per- 
mission to  proceed  to  the  plantation, 
which  lay  up  the  creek.  This,  however, 
was  refused  until  some  more  satisfac- 
tory inquiries  had  been  instituted  ; 
and  our  pilot  offered  to  proceed  to  the 
boat  under  guard  of  an  armed  picket  of 
six  men  to  show  them  the  license  and 
protection  of  the  Governor  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba,  which  he  had  not  about  him. 
The  sergeant,  probably  thinking  our 
story  might  be  true,  informed  us  rather 
politely  that  we  must  consider  ourselves 
prisoners  until  further  notice. 

The  whole  of  these  proceedings  had 
something  so  grotesque  and  Quixotic 
on  the  face  of  them  that  it  put  us  into 
an  extravagant  good -humor,  and  we 
treated  the  whole  affair  with  mock  so- 
lemnity. We  remained  in  this  condi- 
tion for  several  hours,  but  our  own 
good  -  humor,  supported  by  our  liberal 
offers  for  refreshment,  soon  imparted 
itself  to  our  guards,  and  we  were  served 
Avith  excellent  coffee  and  cigars.  At 
length  we  heard  a  considerable  noise 
on  the  outside  of  the  barracks,  occa- 
sioned by  the  return  of  the  corps  of  ob- 
servation, and  presently  the  sergeant 
and  several  soldiers  entered,  and  with 
most  extravagant  manifestations  of  joy 
hugged  us  and  called  us  amigos  Ameri- 
canos and  other  endearing  epithets. 
Permission  to  proceed  was  granted,  al- 
though with  seeming  reluctance,  by  the 
non-commissioned  officer,  who  doubted 
his  power  during  the  absence  of  his  su- 
periors. He  freely  opened  their  stores 
of  provisions  especially  of  liquors,  for 
which  we  compensated  them  liberally 
before  we  proceeded. 

This  delay  made  us  arrive  at  the 
plantation  so  late  that  we  could  not  re- 
turn to  the  boat  until  the  next  morn- 


ing. We,  however,  made  arrangements 
and  obtained  a  mule  and  three  horses, 
first  to  carry  us  and  our  baggage  from 
the  boat  to  the  plantation,  and  subse- 
quently under  charge  of  a  guide  to  pro- 
ceed to  Baracoa.  The  next  day  found 
us  mounted,  and  on  our  return  to  the 
boat  for  our  baggage.  The  only  road 
we  could  take  passed  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  revenue  guards, 
upon  reaching  whom  we  were  stopped 
by  the  sentinels  and  ordered,  in  rather 
a  harsh  manner,  to  appear  at  head-quar- 
ters. We  dismounted,  and  on  our  way 
I  was  astonished  and  mortified  to  per- 
ceive our  jovial  and  polite  sergeant  of 
the  previous  day  sitting  on  the  bare 
ground,  and  confined  hands  and  feet  in 
the  stocks.  All  that  I  had  time  to  hear 
was,  "Yesterday's  frolic."  It  appears 
that  in  the  evening  of  that  day  the  cap- 
tain and  lieutenant  of  the  post  had  re- 
turned from  their  pleasure  party  and 
found  most  of  the  garrison  intoxicated, 
but  especially  the  sergeant,  who  had 
suffered  his  joy  and  the  spirits  to  over- 
come him  so  far  that  he  could  give 
only  a  very  confused  and  unsatisfactory 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  day ; 
hence  the  punishment  we  witnessed. 
Understanding,  however,  that  we  were 
to  return,  it  was  no  wonder  we  w^ere 
detained  to  afford  further  information. 

The  captain  seemed  disposed  to  be 
haughty  and  crabbed  ;  but,  after  show- 
ing him  our  papers  and  explaining  to 
him  the  whole  affair,  he  suppressed  a 
smile  and  with  assumed  gravity  reproved 
us  all  for  bribing  the  guard  to  insubor- 
dination and  unsoldierlike  conduct.  I 
knew  all  the  time  what  he  ^vanted,  and 
after  testifying  our  regret  for  the  occur- 
rence threw  out  some  hints  that,  as  we 
had  been  the  innocent  cause  of  the  ser- 
geant's punishment  for  his  civility  tow- 
ard us,  we  would  not  hesitate  on  his  re- 
lease to  pay  for  the  trouble  and  expenses 
occasioned.  This  had  the  desired  effect. 
The  poor  fellow  was  released,  we  paid 
the  consideration,  and  after  very  civil 
treatment  during  one  hour,  parted  with 
mutual  satisfaction.  On  our  return, 
after  having  left  the  boat  and  greater 
part  of  our  baggage  in  the  care  of  our 
pilot  and  men,  with  orders  to  come 
around  to  Baracoa  as  soon  as  the  weath- 
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er  should  permit,  we  pushed  for  the 
plantation,  but  did  not  stop  again  at 
the  barracks. 

Travelling  in  the  interior  parts  of  this 
island,  and  particularly  in  the  eastern 
section  where  we  found  ourselves,  is  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  that  I  ever  expe- 
rienced. It  is  in  the  highest  degree  pict- 
uresque, laborious,  dangerous,  and  some- 
times awful.  We  had  to  cross  several 
ridges  of  cloud- topped  mountains  and 
to  circumvent  others  by  narrow  chasms, 
following  the  courses  of  creeks  and  runs 
of  water,  the  tops  of  whose  perpendicu- 
lar walls  in  many  places  could  hardly  be 
discerned,  shutting  out  the  daylight  and 
converting  it  into  evening  gloom.  When 
we  were  within  about  a  mile  of  the  plan- 
tation the  boy  who  had  charge  of  our 
horses  advised  us  to  cross  the  brow  of  a 
steep  mountain  on  foot,  while  he  would 
lead  the  horses  around.  By  this  we  should 
gain  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  stretch 
our  limbs  from  the  fatigue  of  riding 
through  these  awful  and  dangerous  pas- 
sages. We  accordingly  commenced  our 
ascent  in  angles  from  thirty  to  forty -five 
degrees.  We  at  first  made  rapid  prog- 
ress, but  by  degrees  the  atmosphere  be- 
came so  light  and  our  exertions  so  great 
that  we  had  to  stop  every  few  minutes 
for  want  of  breath.  We  were,  however, 
richly  recompensed — at  least  I  was — dur- 
ing the  moments  of  rest  by  the  appear- 
ance from  our  lofty  perch  of  the  ocean 
below  us.  It  was  cloudy  but  did  not 
rain,  and  the  mountain  above  us  shel- 
tered us  completely  from  a  storm  rag- 
ing below,  the  effects  of  which  we  could 
plainly  perceive  on  the  waters  before 
us,  which,  although  more  than  three 
miles  distant,  appeared  to  be  under  our 
feet.  I  was  told  by  the  French  gentle- 
man, our  passenger,  who  resided  in 
Baracoa  and  seemed  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  that  in  clear  weather 
the  island  of  San  Domingo,  and  even  Ja- 
maica, are  visible  from  this  point.  Our 
route  at  length  took  a  turn  to  the  right 
long  before  we  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  but  high  enough  to  pass 
through  an  electric  cloud  which  rested 
on  its  side  for  several  miles  like  a  belt. 
We  could  plainly  perceive  the  influence 
of  the  electric  matter  on  our  clothes  and 
skins,  but  particularly  on  our  hair,  which 
vibrated  up  and  down  without  the  ap- 


pearance of  a  breath  of  wind,  and  in  an 
entirely  different  manner.  We  emerged 
from  this  cloud  into  sunshine,  but  the 
scene  below  us  was  completely  hidden, 
and  we  witnessed  the  rare  spectacle  of 
a  slight  thunderstorm  below  us. 

If  the  travelling  in  the  island  of  Cuba 
at  that  period  was  difficult,  rugged,  and 
dangerous,  the  manners  and  mode  of 
life  of  the  inhabitants,  especially  in  the 
interior,  were,  in  conformity  therewith, 
primitive,  rude,  and  uncultivated.  With 
the  exception  of  their  indomitable  pride 
and  love  of  titles  and  imaginary  rank, 
the  people  were  little  elevated  above  the 
aborigines.  There  was  no  real  poverty 
or  distress,  for  the  island  produces  in 
abundance  everything  necessary  to  sus- 
tain life  and  make  it  agreeable.  The 
natural  disposition  to  indolence  ^nd  ease, 
and  the  consequent  habits  descending 
from  father  to  son,  make  the  people  ap- 
pear to  the  eye  of  the  stranger  both  poor 
and  miserable  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
This  was  the  case  vrith  the  proprietor 
of  the  plantation  where  we  had  procured 
the  horses  and  mules.  We  had  not  seen 
one  woman  since  we  had  left  Santiago, 
nor  did  we  find  any  in  this  place.  So 
rude  and  desolate  was  this  island  that 
we  did  not  encounter  one  human  being 
on  our  travels  until  we  arrived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Baracoa,  except  the  sol- 
diers at  the  barracks  and  the  family  at 
the  farm. 

The  latter  consisted  of  the  proprietor, 
an  elderly  man,  called  Don  Jose,  two 
sons  from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  two  male  slaves.  The  father  was 
of  a  tall  and  rawboned  figure,  and 
dressed  in  the  meanest  manner ;  the 
sons  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  with 
nothing  but  a  shirt  and  pantaloons  to 
cover  them  ;  but  still  in  demeanor  he 
was  full  of  mock  importance,  doing  ap- 
parently nothing  but  smoking,  eating, 
drinking,  and  sleeping,  while  the  boys 
and  slaves  gathered  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  raised  pigs  and  poultry,  and 
cooked  the  meals.  The  Don  was,  not- 
withstanding, sufficiently  shrewd  to 
make  us  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  the 
horses,  mules,  and  guide,  knowing  that 
we  could  not  do  without  them.  He 
stipulated  at  the  same  time  that  our 
guides — his  eldest  son  and  one  of  the 
slaves — should  be  permitted,  while  giv- 
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ing  us  convoy,  to  drive  some  twenty  or 
thirty  pigs  to  the  Baracoa  market,  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  fifty  miles.  While  these 
preparations  were  going  on,  we  were  de- 
tained a  day  and  a  half  at  the  farm,  and 
as  this  was  an  important,  profitable,  and 
unexpected  windfall,  the  Don  exerted 
himself  to  treat  us  handsomely.  The 
colfee,  bananas,  and  cigars  were  excel- 
lent, and  between  breakfast  and  dinner 
I  observed  one  of  the  men  killing  and 
dressing  a  very  lean  pig,  the  dressing  of 
which  particularly  engaged  my  atten- 
tion. From  the  fleshy  parts,  if  they  de- 
served that  name,  he  cut  the  meat  from 
the  bones,  and  the  flanks  he  cut  as  paper 
is  cut  for  festoons,  so  as  to  make  a  rope 
of  them,  of  which  he  had  about  twenty 
yards  hung  on  horizontal  poles. 

The  dwelling  which  this  family  occu- 
pied consisted,  like  most  of  those  in  the 
interior,  of  a  number  of  posts  and  poles 
firmly  lodged  in  the  ground  in  a  spa- 
cious circular  form,  and  was  covered,  at 
the  distance  from  the  ground  of  about 
ten  feet,  with  a  rude  roof,  left  open  in 
the  middle  to  carry  off  the  smoke  which 
rose  from  a  perpetual  fire  on  a  space 
underneath  that  sei'ved  as  a  kitchen. 
At  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
from  the  ground  a  strong  beam  was 
placed  horizontally,  furnished  with  iron 
hooks  of  several  dimensions,  on  the 
stoutest  of  which  was  suspended  a  large 
iron  pot,  in  which  were  cooked  all  man- 
ner of  provisions.  Some  bags  of  salt 
were  suspended  above  the  beams  to 
prevent  their  absorbing  the  moisture 
of  the  rainy  season.  This  rotunda  of 
poles  had  no  walls,  but  was  open  like  a 
horse-shed,  excepting  so  much  as  was 
partitioned  off  to  form  an  apology  for 
two  small  rooms  for  the  Don.  The 
ceiling  of  these  rooms  consisted  of 
half -rounded  wooden  slabs,  the  flat  part 
underneath  and  the  rounded  part  form- 
ing a  garret  floor  covered  with  raw  ox- 
hides. 

Knives,  forks,  and  spoons  were  at  this 
time  not  yet  in  use,  except  among 
some  of  the  grandees  on  the  seaboard, 
having  been  but  lately  introduced  by 
the  French  fugitives  from  San  Domin- 
go, and  otherwise  were  only  used  at  the 
hotels  for  the  accommodation  of  foreign 
traders.  When  dinner-time  arrived  we 
all  assembled  in  the  large  open  space 


under  the  roof  around  the  fire  and  the 
huge  iron  pot,  each  providing  for  him- 
self such  materials  as  would  serve  him 
for  a  temporary  seat  and  table.  Hath- 
away and  myself  rolled  a  log  for  our 
seat,  and  inverted  a  hog-trough  for  our 
table,  and  fixed  ourselves  as  we  thought 
very  comfortably.  Large  cocoa-nut 
shells,  with  excellent  coffee,  supjDorted 
on  straw  grummets  or  rings,  upholding 
the  round  part  of  the  shell,  were  handed 
around,  and  a  calabash  filled  with  the 
contents  of  the  pot  was  served  to  each 
of  us  with  becoming  gravity.  To  hun- 
gry persons  like  ourselves,  and  not  very 
fastidious,  all  this  would  have  been  very 
welcome,  although  the  mess  was  a  kind 
of  claret-colored  soup  seasoned  with 
bananas,  Seville  oranges,  salt,  and  pep- 
per, enriched  with  many  yards  of  pork 
and  interspersed  with  chicken-bones 
from  which  the  meat  had  probably  dis- 
solved in  the  boiling.  On  the  whole  I 
thought  the  mess  savory,  and  could 
have  enjoyed  it  had  it  not  been  for  the 
constant  warfare  to  which  we  were 
driven  to  keep  off  the  fowls  and  dogs 
by  which  we  were  surrounded.  They 
pertinaciously  disputed  every  morsel 
with  us,  and  there  were  fowls  bold  and 
impudent  enough  to  snatch  bits  from 
between  our  fingers  while  in  the  act  of 
conveying  them  to  our  mouths. 

When  evening  arrived  we  mounted 
the  steps  to  our  bedchamber.  The 
steps  were  nothing  but  cross  -  pieces 
nailed  against  a  perpendicular  post,  and 
led  to  the  holes  above  the  two  rooms. 
We  were  without  a  light,  and  creeping 
under  the  low  roofs  felt  in  vain  for 
some  bed  or  bedding,  but  found  noth- 
ing else  than  the  raw  ox-hides  spread 
over  the  round  slabs  of  the  floor.  Here 
Captain  Hathaway  and  myself  stretched 
ourselves  for  repose.  Our  bones,  how- 
ever, soon  began  to  ache  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  hard  and  uneven  floor, 
which  all  our  turnings  and  twistings 
could  only  alleviate  for  a  few  minutes. 
Our  clothes  being  still  very  damp,  and 
the  farm  being  on  very  elevated  ground, 
we  sensibly  felt  the  effects  of  a  cold  and 
chill  atmosphere  during  the  night,  and 
I  descended  our  ship-ladder  to  seek  for 
some  covering.  Nothing  presented  it- 
self but  some  large,  dry,  palmetto  leaves, 
somewhat  in  the  shape  of  the  lid  of  a 
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coffin  and  long  enough  to  cover  one 
person.  Two  of  these  I  dragged  along 
to  our  garret,  and  they  answered  for  a 
shelter  against  the  night  -  air,  though 
they  prevented  us  from  sleeping  for 
some  time  by  the  rattling  noise  they 
made  when  we  tuiraed  over,  which  was 
very  often. 

The  next  morning  at  daybreak  we 
prepared  for  a  start.  The  boys  had 
prepared  moccasins  of  twisted  straw  to 
protect  their  feet  on  the  journey,  and 
were  busily  engaged  in  yoking  the  pigs 
in  couples  to  prevent  them  from  run- 
ning away,  an  operation  that  was  con- 
ducted under  the  most  awful  squealing 
of  the  devoted  herd,  and  amid  oaths 
and  execrations  on  the  part  of  the  oper- 
ators. The  slave,  with  our  assistance, 
was  busy  preparing  our  horses  and 
loading  our  mule,  while  the  Don  and 
his  younger  son  were  emptying  the 
large  iron  pot  and  stowing  the  contents 
in  water  -  tight  baskets,  to  form,  with 
fruit  and  bananas,  the  stock  of  our  pro- 
visions on  the  road.  We  at  length 
started,  but  the  progress  of  the  first 
few  miles  was  exceedingly  ludicrous. 
The  pigs,  being  unwilling  to  proceed 
and  obstreperous  from  their  constraint, 
frequently  broke  their  fastenings  and 
scampered  off  in  different  directions,  to 
be  pursued,  overtaken,  and  rebound  by 
the  guides,  and  nothing  was  heard  for 
hours  but  a  mixture  of  squealing  and 
Spanish  oaths. 

Some  time  afterward,  however,  things 
became  more  orderly,  and  in  spite  of 
our  disagreeable  escort,  rain,  and  awful 
roads,  I  had  time  and  took  delight  in 
contemplating  the  novel,  majestic,  and 
frequently  terrific  scenery  around  me, 
which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  draw 
a  few  general  but  faint  outlines.  No 
high  roads  exist  between  these  moun- 
tains and  towns,  but  simply  a  few  mule 
tracks  winding  in  various  gyrations 
among  cliffs  and  narrow  valleys.  Their 
circular  and  contradictory  bends  have 
often  to  be  shortened  by  crossing  al- 
most inaccessible  promontories,  incapa- 
ble of  being  climbed  and  descended  in 
safety  except  by  these  mountain  horses 
and  mules.  The  sagacity  and  firmness 
of  these  animals  is  so  great  that  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  when  we  came  to  smooth 


and  slippery  descents,  which  in  conse- 
quence of  continued  rain  afforded  no 
foothold,  they  would  sink,  encumbered 
with  their  baggage,  on  their  haunches, 
and  with  their  forelegs  spread  out 
thus  slide  down  more  than  fifty  yards 
until  they  reached  a  better  level.  We 
followed  them  in  a  sitting  position,  oc- 
casionally stopping  our  career  by  hold- 
ing to  some  shrubs  and  brushwood  in 
passing. 

Thus  we  passed,  sometimes  for  a  mile, 
between  chasms  of  perpendicular  rocks 
in  gloomy  twilight  at  noonday,  being 
barely  able  to  see  above  our  heads  a 
streak  of  blue  sky.  In  one  of  these 
places,  but  of  a  more  extensive  magni- 
tude, the  perpendicular  rocks  on  our 
left  hand  were  covered  with  a  multitude 
of  patches  of  wild  honeycomb  as  far 
and  as  high  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
until  the  patches  appeared  no  larger 
than  a  pocket-handkerchief,  although, 
to  judge  from  the  nearest  ones,  they 
could  not  have  been  less  than  from 
forty  to  one  hundred  square  yards  in 
extent.  This  was  one  of  the  numerous 
places  with  which  the  island  abounds 
for  gathering  at  the  proper  seasons  vast 
quantities  of  honey  and  beeswax.  Our 
guides  informed  us  that  one  of  the  sea- 
sons would  begin  in  a  couple  of  months, 
when  numerous  parties  were  sent  forth 
with  horses,  mules,  empty  skins,  bas- 
kets, ladders,  ropes,  and  other  in- 
struments to  gather  the  rich  product. 
These  expeditions  were  connected  with 
much  risk  and  personal  danger,  as 
hardly  any  of  these  combs  could  be 
got  at  except  at  immense  heights  and 
by  contriving  to  reach  narrow  ledges 
of  perpendicular  rocks  by  means  of 
ropes  and  baskets.  Although  the  most 
of  these  ledges  afforded  a  safe  footing 
when  reached,  and  room  enough  to  op- 
erate, the  men  appeared  at  the  distance 
below  as  if  suspended  against  the  naked 
walls.  The  honej^comb  thus  obtained 
is  let  down  by  ropes  from  ledge  to 
ledge,  and  the  mules  are  constantly 
going  between  the  places  of  gathering 
and  the  plantations,  where  it  is  melt- 
ed in  large  caldrons,  the  wax  cast  in 
blocks,  and  the  honey  put  up  in  earth- 
en vessels  and  skins  and  barrels. 

Toward  evening  on  the  second  day 
of   our   journey  we   came    in   sight  of 
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Baracoa.  We  were  unwilling,  as  well 
as  ashamed,  to  enter  with  our  distressed 
cavalcade  and  personal  appearance,  be- 
ing soaked  with  rain  and  mud  from 
head  to  foot.  Our  road  not  far  from 
the  city  passed  along  the  beach  near 
the  margin  of  the  sea.  Here  we  halted 
on  the  highway,  stripped  and  washed 
ourselves,  and  the  clothes  from  our 
saddle-bags,  though  far  from  dry  and 
much  crushed  and  rumpled,  had  still 
the  advantage  of  being  clean.  Thus 
somewhat  remodelled,  and  after  send- 
ing our  guides  and  escort  of  swine  by 
another  route,  we  at  length  reached 
the  port  of  our  destination  and  took 
our  lodgings  at  the  house  of  a  French 
restaurateur.  The  fatigue  and  con- 
stant exposure  to  rain  for  nearly  a 
week  had  but  one  disagreeable  effect 
upon  me,  which,  however,  wore  off  in  a 
few  days.  When  I  awoke  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  I  could  not  open  my 
eyes  until  after  repeated  bathing  in 
warm  water,  the  eyelids  having  become 
inflamed  and  glued  together  during  my 
sleep. 


IV. 


TOWN    LIFE    AT    BARACOA. 

As  soon  as  it  was  practicable  we  paid 
a  visit  to  the  Governor,  Don  Repila- 
do,  to  present  to  him  our  credentials, 
make  him  acquainted  with  the  purpose 
of  our  visit,  and  recommend  ourselves 
to  his  favor  and  protection.  I  have  be- 
fore observed  the  primitive  manners 
which  at  that  time  still  existed  in  this 
island  even  among  the  Spanish  gran- 
dees. Our  reception  was  a  fair  speci- 
men of  them.  We  were  ushered  into 
the  office  of  the  Governor  by  his  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  a  huge  black  fellow, 
probably  a  favorite  slave.  The  Gover- 
nor himself  was  an  elderly,  tall,  and 
weather  -  beaten  man,  but  still  had 
something  stately  and  very  respectable 
in  his  appearance.  His  office  looked 
more  like  a  large  cell  in  one  of  our 
prisons  than  a  reception-room,  consist- 
ing of  bare  walls,  a  smooth  clay  floor, 
a  large  old-fashioned  table,  and  three 
massive  chairs.  Notwithstanding  all 
this  he  received  us  in  a  friendly  and 
polite  manner,  conversed  with  us  for 


nearly  an  hour  in  French  and  Spanish, 
with  the  latter  of  which  I  was  not  suf- 
ficiently conversant  to  express  myself 
without  the  help  of  the  former,  and 
this  was  the  same  case  with  the  Gov- 
ernor as  regarded  the  French  language. 
We  were  in  the  meantime  helped  to 
cigars  and  refreshments.  The  mutual 
impressions  made  on  each  other  were 
very  satisfactory  and  augured  well  for 
the  success  of  our  cause.  We  were 
shortly  afterward  introduced  to  the  In- 
tendant  of  the  Port,  Don  Luis  Arruiz, 
a  native  Spaniard  and  a  man  of  great 
worth  and  amiability.  We  also  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Collector  of 
the  Port,  a  ceremonious,  stiff,  and  high- 
toned  Spanish  Don,  with  whom  we 
never  got  beyond  the  intercourse  of 
civility.  I  had  subsequently  reasons 
to  believe  that  his  friendship  leaned 
somewhat  in  favor  of  the  captors  of  our 
bark.  My  first  endeavor  was  through 
the  friendship  and  kind  manifestations 
of  Don  Luis  to  engage  an  able  counsel- 
lor to  conduct  our  affairs  through  the 
intricacies  of  a  Spanish  court,  and  we 
made  him  acquainted  with  every  cir- 
cumstance relative  to  the  captured 
ship  and  cargo.  Thus  we  became  per- 
fectly initiated  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  days.  There  were  at  that  time  four 
or  five  American  vessels  in  port,  the 
society  of  whose  captains  we  much  en- 
joyed. The  indefatigable  Don  Luis,  to 
whom  I  became  much  attached,  intro- 
duced Captain  Hathaway  and  myself 
into  his  family,  and  they  contributed 
greatly  to  our  entertainment. 

Don  Luis,  a  man  of  not  yet  forty 
years,  had  been  in  the  naval  service  in 
Spain,  where  he  was  married  to  the 
beautiful  widow  whom  Don  Delabatt 
left  with  an  infant  daughter.  He  af- 
terward obtained  the  post  of  Intend- 
ant  at  Baracoa,  where  he  had  resided 
a  few  years  when  I  arrived,  at  which 
period  his  step  -  daughter,  Senorita 
Dolores  Delabatt,  had  reached  her 
sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year.  Her 
mother,  who  had  married  when  very 
young,  was  still  handsome  and  engag- 
ing, but  rather  enbonpoint.  She  was 
lively,  fond  of  company  and  dancing, 
extremely  well  bred,  but  of  a  quick 
temper  and  of  rather  a  jealous  disposi- 
tion, which  sometimes   made   her  un- 
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happy  for  a  brief  period.  Miss  Do- 
lores was  a  very  sensible  and  well  bred 
young  lady,  and  had  received  many  ad- 
vantages of  education.  She  was  in- 
structed in  French,  dancing,  music, 
and  painting,  and  was  not  deficient  in 
history.  She  possessed  an  agreeable 
person,  her  countenance  was  intelli- 
gent, and  would  have  been  handsome 
if  her  upper  front  teeth  had  not  been 
so  large  as  to  be  constantly  visible  even 
when  she  was  not  speaking.  Not  that 
the  teeth  were  misshapen,  nay,  they 
were  beautiful,  but  rather  that  the  up- 
per lip  was  a  little  too  narrow  to  cov- 
er them.  Don  Luis  himself  was  as 
sprightly  as  champagne,  a  gay  Lotha- 
rio, and  ever  ready  to  enjoy  good  soci- 
ety, but  withall  dignified,  brave,  and 
intelligent. 

By  these  means  and  the  natural  dis- 
position to  sociability,  we  soon  got  in- 
timate with  all  the  respectable  families 
of  Baracoa,  both  Spanish  and  French. 
The  love  of  social  intercourse,  music, 
and  dancing,  and  the  primitive  habits 
of  the  citizens  were  such  that  we 
formed  many  immediate  acquaintances 
without  previous  introductions,  and 
often  in  the  course  of  our  walks,  where 
respectable  young  ladies  were  assem- 
bled at  the  doors,  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing and  discoursing  with  them 
was  not  deemed  rude,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, ended  generally  in  our  being 
invited  into  the  house  to  be  regaled 
with  songs  and  tunes  on  the  guitar  and 
frequently  invited  to  a  waltz.  Hand- 
organs  in  shape  of  a  bookcase  were 
common  articles  which  on  such  occa- 
sions were  lustily  turned  by  one  of  the 
younger  brothers.  Don  Luis  gave  a 
ball  at  his  house  once  every  two  weeks, 
and  some  of  the  French  and  Spanish 
families  occasionally  returned  the  com- 
phment. 

While  our  occupation  and  amuse- 
ments were  thus  going  on,  several  re- 
markable occurrences  took  place  in 
which  I  had  a  share,  as  well  at  that 
time  as  subsequently,  and  which  I 
therefore  have  to  relate,  perhaps,  more 
minutely  than  I  would  otherwise  have 
done.  Great  Britain  being  at  that 
time  (1805-6)  at  war  with  the  allies, 
Spain  and  France,  the  government  of 


the  island  of  Cuba  was  frequently  dis- 
turbed by  predatory  English  parties, 
but  no  serious  attempt  at  a  landing  on 
any  part  of  the  coast  by  a  British  na- 
val force  had  as  yet  been  apprehend- 
ed. The  alarm,  therefore,  at  Baracoa 
was  very  considerable  when,  early  one 
morning  two  British  frigates  were  dis- 
covered off  the  coast  to  the  eastward, 
apparently  standing  for  the  harbor. 
Everybody  was  instantly  on  foot.  The 
captain  of  the  Spanish  brig  -  of  -  war. 
Leopard,  then  in  port,  put  springs  on 
her  cables  to  command  the  entrance 
to  the  harbor.  The  fort,  on  a  flat 
but  elevated  piece  of  ground,  formed  a 
crescent  of  nearly  two -thirds  of  a  cir- 
cle, and  protected  the  harbor  on  the 
left  and  the  city  and  coast  on  the  right, 
having  sixteen  pieces  of  forty  -  two 
pound  ordnance  mounted.  This  fort 
had  not  been  regularly  manned  for  a 
great  length  of  time,  but  could,  if  nec- 
essary, be  supplied  with  men  and  am- 
munition at  short  notice.  To  this  place 
Don  Luis  and  some  other  officers  re- 
paired to  ascertain  if  steps  more  deci- 
sive were  deemed  necessary.  Every 
American  citizen  in  port  volunteered 
his  services  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
and  accompanied  Don  Luis  to  the  fort. 
While  we  were  contemplating  the  ma- 
noeuvres, one  of  the  frigates  fired  sev- 
eral shots  in  the  direction  of  the  fort, 
which,  although  quite  harmless  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  distance,  terrified 
the  wealthy  citizens  to  such  a  degree 
that  several  made  hasty  preparations  to 
move  their  money  and  valuables  into 
the  interior.  The  cannon  at  the  fort, 
although  the  fort  itself  was  not  manned, 
were  always  kept  loaded  with  balls  ; 
and  after  the  first  gun  was  fired  from 
the  frigate,  Don  Luis  primed  one  of 
them  which  bore  in  the  direction  of 
the  vessel  and  touched  it  off  with  his 
lighted  cigar,  coolly  obsei-ving,  "  I  only 
want  to  show  the  fellows  that  we  are 
prepared  for  them."  The  garrison  of 
the  barracks  was  by  this  time  getting 
ready  to  man  the  fort ;  but  before 
they  approached  a  solemn  procession 
of  priests  arrived,  headed  by  the  Grand 
Inquisitor.  They  walked  up  vrith  much 
solemnity  to  the  first  loaded  cannon, 
and  the  high  -  priest,  unclasping  his 
mantle,  spread  it  over  the  touch-hole, 
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thereby  forbidding  any  further  firing. 
The  effect  of  this  action  on  the  com- 
mon soldiers  and  others  was  electric 
and  they  sank  down  on  their  knees. 
Don  Luis  and  other  officers,  though 
obliged  to  make  a  slight  genuflec- 
tion, looked  daggers  and  seemed  great- 
ly vexed  at  this  interference,  the  cause 
of  which  I  was  never  able  to  learn,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  that  the  priests  were  sat- 
isfied that  no  serious  attack  was  med- 
itated and  sought  to  avoid  creating  a 
useless  irritation.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  hours,  however,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  frigates  had  altered  their 
course  and  stood  farther  off  the  coast, 
having  probably  attempted  this  feat 
from  mere  wantonness. 

While  engaged  in  these  various  pur- 
suits some  of  the  seamen  in  port 
discovered,  at  a  very  great  distance,  a 
schooner,  apparently  standing  for  the 
harbor,  but  evidently  in  distress  and 
unmanageable,  as  her  approach  was 
hardly  perceptible.  The  American  ca]3- 
tains,  ever  ready  to  render  assistance, 
after  having  satisfied  themselves  by  the 
aid  of  spy-glasses  that  the  schooner 
was  water  -  logged  and  without  help 
could  not  reach  the  port  that  day, 
promptly  offered  to  man  a  couple  of 
boats  for  her  relief,  but  as  no  boat 
could  leave  the  harbor  without  permis- 
sion, I  was  requested  to  obtain  it  from 
Don  Luis.  We  soon  set  out  on  our  ex- 
pedition with  twelve  stout  sailors,  four 
captains,  and  myself,  and  after  rowing 
with  all  possible  speed  for  two  hours 
at  length  came  up  with  the  distressed 
schooner.  She  proved  to  be  the  New- 
bern,  of  North  Carolina,  laden  with 
boards,  staves,  and  shingles,  bound  for 
Jamaica.  The  vessel  was  nearly  new, 
but  slightly  built,  and  had  sprung  a 
leak  soon  after  leaving  port,  which 
greatly  increased  when  she  encoun- 
tered the  stormy  weather  before  spoken 
of,  of  which,  however,  she  fell  in  only 
with  the  tail  end.  Finding  themselves 
unable  to  keep  the  vessel  free  by  inces- 
sant pumping,  they  gave  up  the  idea  of 
reaching  Jamaica  and  endeavored  to 
reach  Baracoa.  We  found  the  whole 
ship's  company,  consisting  of  only  six 
men,  so  much  worn  out  by  fatigue, 
pumping,  and  watching,  that  they  could 
hardly  support  themselves  on  their  feet. 


No  set  of  poor  fellows  ever  seemed 
more  rejoiced  at  succor  in  time  of 
need.  Our  fresh  and  hardy  boys  suc- 
ceeded, with  pumping  and  towing,  in 
reaching  the  harbor  before  dark,  but 
we  were  obliged  to  i*un  her  on  the 
beach  on  a  fine  sandy  bottom.  This 
schooner  was  abandoned  to  the  under- 
writers, under  protest  of  the  captain,  in 
legal  form,  and  vessel  and  cargo  were 
advertised  for  sale  for  the  account  of 
the  concerned.  Hathaway  and  m^^self 
became  the  purchasers  at  a  low  rate,  it 
is  true,  but  we  spent  much  money  to 
get  her  pumped  free  of  water  so  as 
to  find  and  repair  the  leak.  We  had 
to  hire  two  gangs  of  lazy  Spaniards,  to 
relieve  each  other  night  and  day  for 
several  days.  We  were  compelled  to 
watch  them  ourselves,  as  they  frequent- 
ly attempted  to  take  resting  spells,  dur- 
ing which  as  much  water  entered  again 
as  they  had  pumped  out.  When  the 
leak  was  at  length  found  and  stopped, 
which  was  under  her  bows,  the  repairs 
were  very  expensive,  as  she  wanted  a 
new  mast  and  anchor,  which  had  been 
lost,  and  some  rigging  and  sails,  be- 
sides which  the  cargo  had  to  be  landed 
and  reshipped. 

In  the  meantime  we  had  gained  our 
suit  against  the  captors  of  our  bark, 
and  the  cargo,  which  had  been  during 
a  year  in  the  king's  stores  was  deliv- 
ered over  into  our  hands.  The  hemp 
and  iron  were  unsalable,  and  except- 
ing a  part  which  we  traded  away  in 
barter,  had  to  be  reshipped.  The  can- 
vas and  Russian  sheeting,  however, 
were  in  great  demand,  the  latter  com- 
manding twenty-eight  dollars  a  piece. 
We  chartered  an  American  schooner, 
which  we  freighted  with  the  bulk  of  the 
hemp  and  the  iron,  and  after  consider- 
able trouble  and  expense  for  the  differ- 
ent commissions,  despatched  this  ves- 
sel for  Providence,  R.  I.,  under  charge 
of  Captain  Nichols.  The  day  after  she 
sailed  we  had  invited  Don  Louis  and 
the  ladies,  as  well  as  our  counsellor,  to 
partake  of  a  morning  ride  and  break- 
fast at  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  sea-coast, 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  from  Baracoa. 
These  little  attentions  were  naturally 
expected,  in  consequence  of  the  many 
favors  and  kindnesses  we  had  received, 
and   we   had   a  delightful   ride  in  the 
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early  part  of  the  morning.  We  had 
not  yet  finished  our  breakfast  when  a 
vessel  hove  in  sight  standing  for  the 
port,  and  I  soon  recognized  her  to  be 
our  unfortunate  schooner  which  had 
sailed  the  day  before.  This  circum- 
stance completely  marred  my  pleasure 
and  broke  up  our  party  several  hours 
sooner  than  we  had  intended.  We 
found,  however,  on  our  return  that  she 
had  carried  away  her  main-boom  and 
put  back  for  repairs,  which  were  com- 
pleted on  the  following  day.  Having 
in  the  meantime  repaired  our  water- 
logged schooner  and  sold  our  bark 
from  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  per- 
fectly worm-eaten  and  good  for  noth- 
ing, we  prepared  to  reship  our  lumber 
and  staves,  in  order  to  take  them  to 
Jamaica  as  the  best  market,  the  cargo 
having  been  designed  for  that  island. 

Our  business  at  Baracoa  drawing 
now  rapidly  to  an  end,  we  deemed  it  in- 
dispensable, as  a  token  of  our  grati- 
tude to  the  Governor  and  authorities  of 
that  place,  to  give  them  a  public  dinner 
before  our  departure.  For  this  pur- 
pose we  engaged  our  host,  the  French 
restaurateur,  to  whom  we  gave  carte 
blanche  as  to  the  particulars  of  a 
sumptuous  dinner  for  about  forty  per- 
sons, and  authorized  him  to  rent  a 
room,  capable  of  containing  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  We 
then  fixed  a  day  and  sent  our  cards  of 
invitation  to  all  the  great  personages 
in  Baracoa.  But  as  the  dinner  was  in- 
tended for  men  only,  we  distributed 
about  one  hundred  cards  more,  invit- 
ing the  Spanish  ladies  and  a  number 
of  French  gentlemen  and  ladies  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  ball  in  the  evening.  The 
whole  affair  went  off  with  great  eclat 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
The  Governor,  the  Inquisitor-General 
(the  highest  clerical  functionary),  the 
Intendant,  the  Collector  of  the  Cus- 
toms, and  the  commander  of  the  brig- 
of-war,  Leopard,  were  among  the  most 
distinguished  guests.  I  was  much  sur- 
prised at  a  little  incident  which  oc- 
curred during  dinner.  In  pledging  a 
glass  of  wine  to  the  health  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  our  guests  when  I 
drank  that  of  the  Inquisitor  he  made 
himself  known  to  me  as  a  brother  Ma- 
son, and  notwithstanding  the  austerity 


of  his  general  character  was  subsequent- 
ly on  the  most  fiiendly  and  familiar 
terms  with  me. 

The  dinner  was  ended  at  about  six 
o'clock,  and  while  the  room  was  being 
prepared  for  the  ball  most  of  my  Span- 
ish company  retired  to  a  wide  piazza 
surrounding  the  house  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  various  games  at  cards  and 
dice.  At  eight  o'clock  our  galaxy  of 
beauty  and  fashion  began  to  assem- 
ble, and  at  nine  we  were  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  dancing  and  gaming. 
Nothing  occurred  to  mar  our  hilarity 
and  pleasure.  Those  who  lost  at  the 
various  tables  were  used  to  the  tem- 
porary change  of  fortune,  and  at  least 
did  not  seem  to  mind  it.  Those  who 
gained  had  an  additional  spur  for 
mirth,  among  whom  was  our  worthy 
Governor,  Don  Bepilado,  who,  it  was 
said,  came  off  winner  to  a  considerable 
amount.  Participating  in  doing  the 
honors  of  the  day,  I  alternately  attend- 
ed in  the  ball-room  and  visited  the  com- 
pany at  play  in  the  piazza,  but  did  not 
deprive  myself  of  the  pleasure  of  danc- 
ing. We  broke  up  about  three  o'clock, 
and  what  with  the  exertion  of  the  day, 
dancing,  and  drinking  more  wine  than  I 
did  in  a  week,  I  had  my  full  burden  to 
stand  upright  under.  Captain  Hatha- 
way and  our  jovial  counsellor,  as  well 
as  some  others  of  our  masters  of  cere- 
monies, were  no  better  off  than  myself, 
though  we  all  kept  in  a  suitable  condi- 
tion to  escort  several  of  the  young 
ladies  to  their  homes.  The  expense  of 
the  entertainment,  about  two  hundred 
dollars.  Captain  Hathaway  charged  to 
the  account  of  the  concern,  with  ex- 
planations of  the  reasons  which  made 
this  expenditure  proper,  observing  that 
if  the  slightest  objection  was  made  we 
would  stand  the  cost  ourselves.  We 
had,  however,  the  satisfaction  to  learn 
that  our  course  was  approved. 

When  we  were  ready  to  reship  our 
lumber,  we  engaged  a  mate,  crew,  and 
colored  cook.  These  cooks  are  great 
vagabonds.  On  shipping  they  gener- 
ally plead  poverty,  insist  on  having  a 
part  of  their  wages  paid  in  advance  to 
pay  their  store  debts,  after  which  they 
contrive  every  means  of  making  their 
escape  before  sailing.  In  this  manner 
we  had  already  lost  two  cooks  and  six- 
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teen  dollars  of  advance  money.  When 
we  engaged  the  third  I  seriously  warned 
him  that  if  he  attempted  to  abscond  I 
would  pay  one  hundred  dollars,  if  neces- 
sary, to  have  him  caught  and  punished. 

While  the  vessel  was  loading  Captain 
Hathaway  and  myself  slept  on  board,  the 
cabin  being  prepared  for  our  reception. 
One  evening  before  ten,  when  we  went 
on  board  for  the  night,  I  missed,  on  en- 
tering the  cabin,  my  greatcoat,  which  I 
had  placed  at  the  foot  of  my  berth  ;  and 
while  inquiring  for  the  same  we  were 
hailed  from  on  board  a  vessel,  not  far 
off,  asking  whether  we  had  lost  anything, 
and  informing  us  that  not  long  since  a 
man  had  been  seen  descending  from 
the  cabin  window  into  a  boat  with  some- 
thing dark  across  his  shoulders  and 
something  white  under  his  arms,  and 
that  the  boat  had  been  previously  seen 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  Span- 
ish brig-of-war  Leopard.  On  this  infor- 
mation Captain  Hathaway  also  missed 
a  favorite  cat,  which  had  been  made  a 
present  to  him.  We  resolved  that  I, 
accompanied  by  the  mate,  should  im- 
mediately go  on  board  and  lodge  my 
complaint  with  the  officer  of  the  day. 
Being  well  known  I  was  very  pohtely 
received,  and  after  being  listened  to 
with  much  attention  the  crew  was  mus- 
tered on  deck  and  the  roll  called,  when 
it  appeared  that  there  were  three  ab- 
sentees whose  names  were  marked,  and 
I  was  politely  assured  that  all  necessary 
inquiries  would  be  made  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  I  was  informed  by  Don  Luis, 
about  fourteen  hours  after  the  event, 
that  the  three  absentees  had  been  ar- 
rested and  that  there  was  no  doubt 
that  one  of  them,  named  Pisano,  was 
the  guilty  thief,  but  that  no  trace  of 
the  greatcoat  or  cat  could  be  discov- 
ered, though  the  culprit  had  been  pun- 
ished by  receiving  a  severe  lashing. 

I  put  up  with  the  loss  of  my  coat 
and  soon  forgot  all  about  this  business, 
when,  a  few  days  after,  and  the  day  be- 
fore we  intended  to  sail  for  Jamaica,  our 
third  cook  absconded.  I  was  much 
vexed  at  this  audacity  after  the  warn- 
ing I  had  given  him.  By  advice  I  sent 
his  name  and  a  description  of  his  per- 
son to  the  barracks,  with  an  offer  of  ten 


dollars  reward  for  his  arrest.  In  the 
meantime,  learning  where  he  had  board- 
ed when  he  had  shipped,  our  mate  ac- 
companied me  to  some  obscure  place 
in  a  street  along  the  beach  of  the  har- 
bor, about  half  a  mile  from  the  city. 
Here  we  got  no  information  ;  he  had  no 
clothing  there,  and  had  not  been  seen 
since  he  shipped.  On  our  return  along 
the  beach  we  were  stopped  by  a  Span- 
iard with  whom  I  was  w^ell  acquainted, 
as  he  had  assisted  as  overseer  of  the 
gang  that  pumped  out  the  schooner. 
This  man  with  great  humility  begged 
of  me  the  favor  of  stopping  a  few  min- 
utes to  acquaint  him  with  the  contents  of 
a  note  written  in  French  which  he  could 
not  understand.  Little  courtesies  of 
that  kind  on  my  part  had  been  com- 
mon, and  I  therefore  consented  without 
hesitation  or  suspicion.  I  requested 
the  mate  to  walk  slowly  forward  that  I 
might  overtake  him,  and  followed  the 
Spaniard  up  an  alley  to  a  mean-looking 
one-storied  house.  We  entered,  and  he 
opened  the  door  of  a  room  darkened, 
but  not  sufficiently  to  prevent  me  from 
discerning  a  figure  standing  upright  in 
one  corner,  and  another  sitting  huddled 
up  near  a  table,  who  when  he  entered 
suddenly  thrust  his  hand  in  his  bosom. 
My  acquaintance  entered  first,  and  at 
the  threshold  took  hold  of  the  wrist  of 
my  left  hand  and  said  to  the  man  sit- 
ting, "Here,  Pisano,  I  have  him."  This 
exclamation  saved  me,  and  the  truth 
flashed  instantly  on  my  mind  that  I  had 
been  decoyed  in  order  to  be  made  a  vic- 
tim of  revenge  to  the  thief  Pisano  for 
the  flogging  he  had  received.  No  soon- 
er had  he  uttered  these  words  than  I 
violently  flung  him  from  me,  exclaim- 
ing in  a  thundering  voice,  "Not  yet, 
you  villain,"  and  the  next  moment 
found  me  on  the  beach.  Our  mate,  an 
athletic  man  and  true  Yankee  sailor, 
was  not  yet  out  of  ear-shot  and  in- 
stantly answered  my  hail.  When  we 
met  and  I  had  briefly  stated  to  him  my 
narrow  escape,  he  wrought  himself  up 
to  so  great  a  degree  of  passion  as  to  pro- 
pose to  go  back  instanter  and  root  the 
villains  up,  stock  and  fluke,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  and  I  had  much  difficulty  to 
convince  him  that  two  unarmed  men 
were  no  match  for  three  armed  ones, 
who  could  besides  at  any  moment  of 
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peril  command  the  assistance  of  a  dozen 
more  desperadoes.  He  swore,  however, 
that  in  the  evening  he  would  muster  a 
ship's  crew  and  scatter  the  fragments  of 
their  dwelling  about  their  ears.  On  my 
return  I  lost  no  time  to  acquaint  Don 
Luis  with  all  the  circumstances  and  ask 
his  advice  how  to  proceed.  He  said  he 
had  no  doubt  that  this  vagabond  was 
capable  of  having  executed  the  foulest 
revenge,  and  he  would  immediately  ar- 
rest him  and  his  associates,  provided 
my  departure  could  be  postponed  for  a 
day  or  two  in  order  to  give  my  testi- 
mony on  oath  as  to  the  conspiracy  and 
attempt  at  violence.  But  this  I  could 
not  agree  to,  as  we  were  ready  to  sail  on 
the  following  morning. 

On  arriving  on  board  I  was  informed 
that  a  soldier  from  the  barracks  had 
caught  our  runaway  cook  and  lodged 
him  for  safety  on  board  the  man-of- 
war.  I  proceeded,  therefore,  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Hathaway,  for  the 
second  time  on  board  the  Leopard, 
where  we  found  our  fugitive,  a  very 
good-looking  young  mulatto,  in  irons. 
He  was  brought  before  us  and  identi- 
fied by  Captain  Hathaway  as  the  per- 
son who  shipped  himself  for  cook.  I 
addressed  him  without  anger,  but  re- 
minded him  of  the  consequences  which 
I  had  solemnly  assured  him  would  fol- 
low any  attempt  on  his  part  to  escape 
and  break  his  engagement.  I  told  him 
that  I  thought  a  dozen  lashes  well  laid 
on  his  bare  back  by  the  boatswain  of 
the  man-of-war  the  mildest  punishment 
he  deserved,  and  that  if  I  could  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  officer  of  the  day  it 
should  be  done  forthwith  ;  and  I  threw 
a  Spanish  dollar  on  the  table  as  a  fee 
for  the  boatswain.  Leave  was  politely 
granted,  but  it  was  observed  that  twelve 
lashes  were  far   too  few,  and   that  he 


ought  at  least  to  have  thirty  -  nine. 
This  I  as  politely  declined,  being  nat- 
urally averse  to  severe  corporal  pun- 
ishment. We  then  took  our  cook  on 
board  and  kept  him  confined  until  we 
had  quitted  the  harbor.  That  evening 
our  mate  was  too  much  engaged  in 
preparations  for  sailing  to  enable  him  to 
execute  his  threatened  vengeance,  which, 
moreover,  had  been  strictly  forbidden 
by  Captain  Hathaway  and  myself. 

We  paid  a  short  adieu  visit  to  our 
numerous  friends  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening  at  Don  Luis's 
house,  from  whom  and  his  family  for 
more  than  one  hundred  days  we  had 
received  so  many  tokens  of  kindness. 
I  felt  as  sincerely  attached  to  them  as 
if  they  had  been  near  relatives,  and 
although  there  was  no  affaire  de  cceur 
between  me  and  Senorita  Dolores 
Delabatt,  there  was,  notwithstanding, 
a  freedom  of  intercourse  between  us 
based  on  mutual  esteem  and  regard. 
She  presented  me  that  evening,  as  a 
token  of  remembrance,  with  a  land- 
scape drawn  and  painted  by  herself, 
stating  it  would  have  been  worthy  of 
my  acceptance  if  she  had  not  been  so 
ill  -  provided  with  painting  materials. 
I  on  my  part  begged  permission  on  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States  to  send  her 
a  paint  -  box  of  water  -  colors — an  offer 
which  was  accepted  with  a  bewitching 
smile,  which  seemed  to  me  to  indicate 
that  her  hopes  of  ever  seeing  such  a 
box  were  but  small.  However  this 
may  have  been  at  that  moment,  she  did 
receive  a  splendid  and  completely  fur- 
nished paint-box  in  the  early  part  of 
1808,  as  acknowledged  by  a  letter  of 
thanks  I  received  in  her  name  from 
Don  Luis. 

On  the  next  morning  we  set  sail  for 
Jamaica. 


(To  be  concluded.) 
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HE  Northern  tourist  who 
reaches  Jacksonville  com- 
fortably, luxurious^,  on 
the  Limited,  does  the  St. 
John's  River,  runs  up  the 
Oclawaha,  enjoys  a  fort- 
night of  gavety  at  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  then  makes  a  Hy- 
ing trip  through  the  Indian 
River,  spending  a  few  days  on 
the  beautiful  Lake  Worth,  thinks  he 
has  seen  Florida.  Or,  being  a  lover  of 
piscatorial  sports  he  may  run  for  the 
Charlotte  Harbor  region  direct,  possi- 
bly resting  at  Tampa  for  a  few  days 
en  route,  bringing  up  on  the  Caloosa- 
hatchie  River  at  Myers,  where  tarpon 
fishing  for  a  time  becomes  the  most 
serious  business  of  life.  But  he  has 
only  seen  a  part  of  Florida. 

Northern  Florida  does  not  differ  ma- 


terially in  its  vegetation,  topography,  or 
people  from  portions  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  Central  Florida  is 
more  interesting,  particularly  on  what  is 
known  as  the  Orange  belt ;  but  when  one 
crosses  the  boundary  line  of  subtropi- 
cal Florida,  say  on  a  line  of  latitude 
twenty-seven,  he  is  in  a  new  world. 

After  leaving  Titusville,  on  the  east 
coast,  at  the  head  of  the  Lidian  River, 
and  Tampa  on  the  west  coast,  the  port 
of  departure  for  Key  West  and  Ha- 
vana, the  shriek  of  the  locomotive  be- 
comes a  memory.  Perhaps  the  tourist — 
nay,  call  him  adventurer — has  heard  of 
the  beautiful  Ba}'  Biscayne,  or  remem- 
bers those  old  stories  of  the  pirates  of 
the  keys — the  wreckers  of  the  reef — who 
were  able  to  ply  their  nefarious  occupa- 
tion until  Uncle  Sam's  sj)lendid  hght- 
houses  and  the  inroads  of  a  primitive 
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civilization  put  a  stop  to  the  enterprise. 
Perhaps  in  a  spirit  of  adventure  he 
longs  to  enter  this  dreamland — to  sail 
amid  green  isles  under  a  genial  winter 
sun,  and  imagine  himself  a  latter-day 
Ponce  de  Leon,  searching  for  the  mj^th- 
ical  fountain  of  youth.  I  say  "  sail," 
because  the  steamer,  or  its  apology,  is 
rarely  seen  in  the  sinuous  Hawk  Chan- 
nel or  amid  the  "  Huckleberry  shoals  " 
of  fair  Bay  Biscayne. 

In  these  days  of  the  glorification  of 
the  deeds  of  Columbus,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  English  claim  priority 
of  discover}''  of  Florida,  basing  this  claim 
upon  a  passage  in  the  narrative  of  Se- 
bastian Cabot,  which  fixes  the  year  of 
discovery  1497,  or  just  five  years  after 
the  landing  of  Columbus.  Sixteen  years 
after  Cabot's  landing,  March  27,  1513, 
Easter  Sunda}-,  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon 
sighted  the  coast  near  St.  Augustine, 
which  he  named  in  honor  of  the  day, 
and  landing  at  a  more  northerly  point, 
a  little  later,  took  formal  possession  in 
the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain.  In  the 
fifty  years  which  followed,  such  illustri- 
ous names  as  De  Cordova,  De  Quexos, 
De  Soto,  Menendez,  Jean  Ribault  and 
Laudonniere  became  associated  with 
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the  history  of  early  discovery  in  Florida, 
and  with  the  darker  history  of  the  ear- 
ly struggles  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  for  occujjancy.  And,  at  brief 
intervals,  down  to  the  time  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  the  history  of  Florida 
is  a  story  of  sanguinary  conquest. 

The  writer  has  twice  traversed  the 
entire  coast  of  subtropical  Florida,  once 
from  east  to  west,  and  once  from  west  to 
east,  but  under  different  circumstances, 
the  latter  experience  proving  the  more 
delightful.  Should  the  voyage  of  discov- 
ery l3egin  on  the  west  coast,  Port  Tampa 
is  the  objective  point  in  planning  that 
part  of  the  journey  to  be  accomplished 
l3y  rail.  Should  there  be  no  temj^tation 
to  break  the  journey  for  a  day  at  that 
huge  caravansary,  the  TamjDa  Bay  Hotel, 
in  the  town  of  Tampa,  there  is  an  "  Inn  " 
nine  miles  farther,  at  the  port  where, 
with  quiet  and  cool  breezes,  the  idler 
may  await  the  tri-weekly  steamer  for 
Key  West  and  Havana,  and,  as  I  was 
assured,  fish  out  of  the  hotel  windows. 

At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  to  Tam- 
pa, the  Plant  system  had  in  contempla- 
tion a  new  steamer  line  to  Fort  Myers, 
and  the  initial  trip  was  made  with  three 
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passengers,  the  writer  being  one  of  the 
party.  Passing  over  sundry  breaks  in 
tiie  'schedule,  necessitating  vexatious 
waits,  and  transference  to  two  other 
steam  craft  before  getting  to  Myers, 
the  last  boat  reaching  her  wharf  in  al- 
most a  sinking  condition,  the  journey 
proved  both  profitable  and  interesting. 
At  Fort  Myers,  which  is  about  mid- 


lay  of  $500  for  the  whole  season,  for 
guides,  boats,  costly  tackle,  and  hotel 
bills  and  travelling  expenses,  though 
there  are  lucky  ones  who  find  all  the 
sport  they  desire  dunng  a  short  stay. 
They  tell  a  story  of  a  young  New  York- 
er, who  could  spare  but  two  days  on 
the  Caloosahatchie.  He  secured  his 
boats,  tackle,  and  guide  in  advance,  and 
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way  between  Tampa  Bay  and  Cape  Sa- 
ble, there  is  but  one  topic  of  conversa- 
tion in  the  fishing  season — the  tarpon. 
The  writer,  fortunately,  did  not  catch 
the  fever,  although  a  positive  interest 
was  soon  developed  in  the  hotel  bulletin 
board  whereon  w^as  recorded  from  day 
to  day  the  names  of  those  who  had  se- 
cured a  "  silver  king, "  with  the  guide's 
assistance  possibly,  accompanied  by  the 
weight  of  the  fish,  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  might  be  deemed  impor- 
tant. The  stories  told  on  the  piazza,  af- 
ter supper,  were  oftentimes  larger  than 
the  fish  caught,  for  a  tarpon  weighing 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is  game 
to  the  death.  Men  have  been  known  to 
spend  an  entire  season  in  the  Charlotte 
Harbor  region  without  once  seeing 
their  names  upon  any  of  the  numerous 
bulletin  boards  at  the  fishermen's  ho- 
tels, and  I  was  informed  upon  very 
good  authority  that  every  fish  caught 
in  a  season  represents  an  average  out- 


when,  one  evening,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance at  the  hotel  in  a  dudish  outing^ 
suit,  the  veterans  on  the  piazza  ex- 
changed knowing  glances.  The  next 
morning  he  was  up  bright  and  early 
and  off  for  the  fishing  grounds.  The 
next  evening  he  saw  his  name  inscribed 
on  the  bulletin  board,  against  a  high 
weight  record,  gave  an  order  to  have 
the  beauty  stuffed  and  mounted  on  a 
mahogany  panel,  and  on  the  following^ 
morning  started  on  the  return  journey. 
But  such  instances  of  luck  are  rare  in- 
deed. 

I  did  not  catch  the  enthusiasm,  though 
it  is  very  contagious.  Fancy  playing 
for  tw^o  hours  at  the  end  of  a  slender 
bass  line,  over  thirty  fathoms  long,  a^ 
gamey  fish  weighing  one  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  some  idea  will  be 
formed  of  the  skill  required  to  keep  the 
fish  on  the  line,  or  the  line  from  parting, 
and  the  excitement  attending  the  final 
capture. 
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But  let  us  imagine  ourselves  at  Key 
West,  and  look  over  the  dusty  old  town 
while  the  yacht  is  being  made  ready  for 
the  cruise  up  the  coast.  The  name 
Key  West  is  in  one  sense  a  misnomer,  as 
the  Dry  Tortugas  group  are  the  more 
westerly  keys,  lying  fifty-four  nautical 
miles  from  Gayo  Hueso,  or  "bone  isl- 
and," as  Key  West  was  known  in  the 
times  of  Spanish  occupancy,  the  mod- 
ern name  doubtless  being  a  corruption. 
There  is  very  little  of  interest  here  to 
hold  the  tourist.  Cigar  manufacture  is 
the  chief  commercial  enterprise,  the 
wages  paid  to  the  cigar-makers  alone 
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amounting  to  $3,000,000  in  a  single 
year.  Key  West  is  also  the  market 
centre  of  the  sponge  industry,  which 
gives  employment  to  hundreds  of  small 
boats  and  sailing  craft,  and  amounting 
to  $1,000,000  annually.  The  turtle 
trade  is  another  local  industry,  though 
not  so  important  now  as  when  the  sea 
turtles  were  more  plentiful.  It  is  a 
thoroughlj^  Spanish  city,  there  being 
less  than  a  thousand  English-speaking- 
whites  out  of  twenty-five  thousand  in- 
habitants, the  population  being  made 
up  for  the  most  part  of  Cubans,  Spanish- 
speaking  negroes,  and  Bahamians.     On 


Lone  Cocoa-nuts  at  New  River. 


my  first  evening  in  Key  West,  I  made 
inquiry  of  four  persons  as  to  the  local- 
ity of  the  post-office  before  receiving  a 
reply  in  English. 

The  Government  buildings  and  the 
dismantled  old  Fort  Taylor  are  the  only 
structures  on  the  island  that  are  at  all 
imposing.  The  tobacco  factories  are 
two  to  four  story  wooden  buildings, 
while  the  houses  are  small  and  cheap,  a 
marked  peculiarity  being  the  absence  of 
chimneys,  for  fires  are  only  needed  for 
cooking.  In  the  markets  are  found  the 
finest  of  fish,  and  tropical  fruits  in  pro- 


fusion. Prime  beef  is  received  from 
the  North  by  the  steamers,  though  the 
bulk  of  the  supply  is  native  beef,  fer- 
ried across  from  Punta  Kassa,  on  the 
mainland.  Between  Punta  Eassa  beef 
and  semi-starvation,  should  such  an  al- 
ternative be  forced  upon  the  average 
Northern  tourist,  I  fear  there  would 
be  no  doubt  whatever  about  his 
choice. 

Key  West  belongs  to  a  large  group  of 
Keys  lying  south  of  the  Bay  of  Florida 
and  extending  thirty-five  miles  eastward 
to  Bahia   Honda,    which  is  the  widest 
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Abandoned  Light,  Cape  Florida. 

open  water  along  the  entire  line  of  keys. 
These  islands  are  for  the  most  part 
uninhabited,  and,  as  they  are  heavily 
wooded,  abound  with  game.  Eastward 
of  this  large  group  lie  the  Vac c as 
Keys,  as  they  are  known,  numbering  a 
dozen  or  more  islands,  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  a  line  hammock  growth. 
This  brings  us  to  an  exceedingly  inter- 
esting group  of  islands  of  which  Indian 
Key  is  the  centre,  where  cultivation  has 
been  attempted,  and  the  scene  of  Dr. 
Perrine's  attempted  sisal  hemp  culture 
sixty  years  ago.  From  this  point  on- 
ward to  Cape  Florida  there  is  an  almost 
unbroken  line  of  keys  from  one  mile  to 
thirty  miles  long,  separated  only  by 
narrow  channels,  the  more  northerly  of 
which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  pineapples  and  tomatoes  for  North- 
ern markets. 

A  very  common,  but  erroneous  idea 
prevails  among  uninformed  people, 
that  the  waters  lying  between  the  keys 
and  the  mainland  are  navigable.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  only  a  shallow  inland 
sea,  the  rock  in  many  places  coniing  to 


the  surface,  and  in  hundreds 
of  years,  no  doubt,  the  coral 
insect  and  the  mangrove- 
tree  will  have  reclaimed  the 
entire  area,  and  the  map  of 
Florida  will  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent appearance. 

The  fact  that  the  water 
is  so  shoal  makes  perfectly 
feasible  the  project  to  i-un 
a  railroad  down  the  east 
coast  and  over  the  keys  to 
Key  West,  the  only  bridging 
requiring  any  engineering 
skill  being  the  spanning  of 
the  open  waters  of  Bahia 
Honda.  The  railroad  is 
destined  to  be  constructed 
southward  to  Miama  on  Bis- 
cayne  Bay  at  no  remote  pe- 
riod, and  from  that  point 
southward  to  the  final  ter- 
minus, it  is  only  a  matter  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
or  less  of  construction. 

For  my  operations  along 
the  keys  and  up  the  east 
coast,  I  was  very  fortunate 
in  securing  the  thirteen-ton 
schooner  -  yacht  Micco,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  crack  boats  of  the 
Biscayne  Bay  Yacht  Club,  but  now  fly- 
ing the  Eastern  Club's  colors.  She  was 
expressly  built  for  the  shoal  waters  of 
the  Florida  coast  by  her  designer  and 
former  owner,  Commodore  B.  M.  Mun- 
roe,  of  the  B.  B.  Y.  Club,  and  has  a  rec- 
ord of  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six  miles, 
from  Cape  Florida  to  New  York  City,  in 
six  and  a  half  days,  which  is  creditable. 
Leaving  the  Government  dock,  Key 
West,  at  about  six  o'clock,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  February  9th,  we  were  able  to 
make  a  landing  on  the  historic  Indian 
Key  early  the  next  morning.  This  isl- 
and, which  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  the 
group  of  keys,  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, for  here  occurred  the  Indian 
massacre  of  August  7,  1840,  in  which 
the  botanist,  Dr.  Henry  Perrine  was 
killed,  his  family  escaping  almost  mirac- 
ulously by  concealing  themselves  for 
nine  hours  in  the  water  under  a  wharf, 
the  house  being  plundered  and  burned 
almost  over  their  heads. 

Early  in  the  thirties,  while  Consul  at 
Campeachy,   the    doctor  became   inter- 
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ested  in  tlio  introdnctioii  of  economic 
plants  into  the  United  States,  and 
tliron<^li  Lis  efforts,  among  other  spe- 
cies, the  sisal  hemp  plant  was  given  a 
foothold  on  Indian  Key.     Descendants 


some  of  the  keys,  like  Long  Key,  twelve 
miles  southwest  from  Indian  Key,  the 
surface  is  sand  to  a  considerable  dei)th, 
and  such  situations  are  most  favorable 
for  growing  cocoa-nut  trees.     There  is  a 


Sisal   Plantation  at  New  River. 


of  these  plants  now  occupying  the  great- 
er portion  of  this  key,  with  numbers  of 
cocoa-palms,  their  feathery  leaves  silhou- 
etted against  the  sky — for  there  is  en- 
tire absence  here  of  wooded  vegetation 
— gives  the  island  a  tropic  picturesque- 
ness  which  does  not  pertain  to  many 
other  keys  of  the  group. 

Landing  upon  these  keys,  the  scanty 
soil,  for  the  most  part,  is  discovered  to 
be  confined  to  the  crevices  and  pockets 
worn  into  the  white  coral  rock  of  which 
all  the  keys  are  composed.  A  foot- 
path is  a  natural  pavement,  though  a 
rough  one  to  shoe-leather,  the  little  soil 
that  exists  anywhere  being  only  disin- 
tegrated rock,  or  shells  and  decayed 
vegetation.  On  those  keys  that  are 
more  or  less  covered  with  "hammock" 
growth  (hard-wood  trees),  there  is  quite 
a  surface  layer  of  decomposed  vegeta- 
tion, but  in  a  comparatively  short  time 
after  being  cleared  and  "  cultivated," 
the  white,  honey -combed  rock  comes 
to  the   surface  and  predominates.     On 


grove  of  cocoa-nuts,  numbering  over 
seventeen  thousand  trees  on  Long  Key, 
planted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hine,  of  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  many  of  which  have  already 
come  into  bearing.  The  cocoa-nut  flour- 
ishes throughout  subtropical  Florida, 
however,  so  much  so  that  its  absence 
would  sometimes  be  a  relief  to  the  ama- 
teur photographer,  who  washes  diversi- 
ty in  his  tropic  landsca23es.  Apropos  of 
the  camera,  this  part  of  the  world  is  the 
amateur  photographer's  paradise,  despite 
the  apparent  monotony  of  a  topography 
only  a  few  feet  above  sea-level,  with  a 
vegetation  often  monotonous  to  the  last 
degree. 

During  one  of  my  trips  to  Long  Key, 
an  unexpected  opportunity  occurred  to 
test  the  sea-going  qualities  of  the  Micco, 
which  proved  an  experience.  Yachting 
in  Florida  waters  is  not  always  accom- 
panied b}^  sunshine,  and  the  dreamy  ex- 
istence amid  balmy  breezes  while  float- 
ing over  emerald  seas  sometimes  gives 
place  suddenly  to  discomfort  and  anxie- 
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ty,  not  to  say  positive  danger.  A  north- 
er, never  enjoyable,  is  frequently  to  be 
dreaded. 

One  drowsy  mid-February  afternoon 
found  us  just  inside  Long  Key  in  com- 
pany with  the  Nethla,  well  known  in 
these  waters.  After  luncheon  we  parted 
company  with  tiie  white  yacht,  and  set 
sail  for  Indian  Key,  fortunately  by  the 
inside  course.  A  sudden  darkening  of 
the  sky  was  our  only  warning.  Then 
the  wind  began  to  freshen,  and  we  were 
forced  to  take  in  sail.  But  the  wind  in- 
creased in  violence,  and  when  blowing 
a  half  gale  the  Commodore  was  glad  to 
run  for  a  sheltered  situation  near  Jew 
Fish  Bush,  and  anchor.  It  blew  great 
guns  all  night,  and  when  the  dawn 
came  was  still  blowing.  Some  anxiet}' 
was  felt  for  the  Nethla,  as  she  was  no- 


with  ice,  and  out  of  coffee,  and  consid- 
ering the  chill,  raw  wind  that  was  blow- 
ing, they  were  a  pair  of  very  uncomfort- 
able sailors. 

"  Why  didn't  you  hail  us  ?  "  demand- 
ed the  Commodore. 

"  'fraid  to,"  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"Afraid?" 

"  Ain't  that  a  Gov'nment  boat  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,"  the  Commodore  answered 
with  a  smile,  "  But  come  aboard  and 
get  some  coffee." 

In  the  afternoon  we  landed  on  Jew 
Fish  Bush  which  is  one  of  the  lesser 
keys  of  the  group.  Cutting  our  way 
through  the  dense  growth  of  hammock 
skirting  the  shore  we  found  ourselves 
overlooking  an  open  stretch  several 
hundred  yards  across,  as  level  as  a  floor, 
and  almost  waist  high  in  a  growth  of 
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where  to  be  seen  even  with  the  ship's 
glass.  A  sharpie  lay  near  us  almost 
down  to  her  rail,  and  as  the  morning 
wore  on  we  were  much  interested  in 
the  persistency  with  which  the  two  men 
aboard  of  her  by  turns  paced  the  deck 
or  worked  at  the  pumps.  Despite  the 
nasty  sea  that  was  running,  the  Com- 
modore had  the  tender  lowered  and  we 
pulled  over  to  them.     They  were  laden 


wiry  grass.  I  paused  to  light  a  cigar. 
"Don't  throw  away  the  match,"  said  the 
skipper. 

Taking  the  half -burned  fusee  in  his 
fingers,  in  an  instant  it  was  touched  to 
a  tuft  of  grass  near,  and  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  write  it,  the  air  was  hot 
with  seething  flames.  The  strong  winds 
carried  the  fire  across  the  area  in  a  very 
few  moments,  the   heat   causing  us  to 
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draw  back  toward  the  hammock.  An 
hour  later,  when  aboard  the  yacht,  we 
saw  Httle  tongues  of  flame  in  the  grass 
almost  at  the  water's  edge,  and  soon  a 
half  cord  of  driftwood  that  had  been 
thrown  together  in  a  pile  by  some  neigh- 
boring squatters,  burst  into  a  huge  bon- 
fire. Late  in  the  afternoon  we  were 
joined  by  the  Nethla,  which  had  weath- 
ered the  gale  with  the  aid  of  two  an- 
chors, and  a  merry  night  we  made  of 
it. 

The  next  morning  dawned  clear.  As 
we  ran  out,  the  sea  was  tumbling  over 
the  bar  in  fine  style,  for  the  protecting 
reef  is  broken  for  some  fifteen  miles  at 
this  point,  and  we  were  exposed  to  the 
full  force  of  the  swell.  The  Micco  be- 
haved nobly,  and  in  due  time  the  yacht 
was  lying  comfortably  in  the  lee  of  In- 
dian Key,  the  landsman  aboard  of  her 
heaving  a  deep  sigh  of  relief  as  the  an- 
chor dropped.  The  two  or  three  hours 
following  were  occupied  in  getting  on  a 
cargo  of  two  or  three  tons  of  sisal  hemp 
leaves,  already  cut  and  bundled  by  the 
islanders,  and  again  we  were  under  sail. 

The  sisal  hemp  plant  is  one  of  the 
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most  interesting  growths  of  key  vegeta- 
tion. Its  bayonet-like  leaves  will  aver- 
age five  feet  in  length  by  four  inches 
broad,  each  being  armed  at  the  tip  with 
a  stout  spine  of  needle-like  sharjoness. 
As  a  ton  of  these  leaves  will  contain 
almost  one  hundred  pounds  of  strong 
white  cordage  fibre,  it  is  a  most  valua- 
ble species  in  the  vegetable  economy. 

A  marked  peculiarity  is  the  mode  of 
reproduction.  A  plant  is  old  at  seven 
years,  when  it  sends  up  a  huge  blossom 
stalk  or  "  mast "  to  a  height  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet.  Branches  aj^pear  at  the 
top,  and  in  time  these  are  covered  with 
tulip-shaped  blossoms,  of  a  faded  yel- 
lowish green  color.  These  wither  in 
time,  and  now  starts  forth,  from  the 
point  of  contact  with  the  blossom  stalk, 
a  bud  which  soon  develops  into  a  tiny 
sisal  hemp  plant.  One  blossom  stalk 
will  support  two  thousand  of  these  little 
plants,  which  detach  themselves  when 
several  inches  long,  and  fall  to  the 
ground.  Those  that  strike  soil  take 
root  and  grow,  but  the  others  perish. 
So  tenacious  of  life  are  they,  however, 
that  some  plants  kept  by  me  for  eight 
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months  in  a  pasteboard  box,  took  root 
upon  being  placed  in  soil,  and  have 
grown  into  good  plants. 

An  allied  species  of  plant,  known  as 
"False  Sisal,"  has  a  similar  habit  of 
growth  and  reproduction,  though  the 
two  plants  are  very  dissimilar.  It  was 
my  wish  to  secure  some  of  the  fibre  of 
the  false  sisal,  particularly  as  our  Baha- 
mian neighbors  had  been  carrying  off 
the  young  plants  by  shiploads  to  stock 
their  hemp  plantations,  not  knowing 
how  worthless  the  fibre  is,  commercial- 
ly, and  at  a  later  period  a  special  trip 
was  made  to  Sands  Key,  to  obtain  a 
quantity  of  the  leaves.  This  key  lies  al- 
most at  the  mouth  of  Bay  Biscayne  and 
is  uninhabited.  Even  a  photograph 
does  not  do  justice  to  the  appearance  of 
the  vegetation  on  some  of  these  unin- 
habited keys,  where  everything  grows 
in  rank  luxuriance  and  the  tangles  of 
sisal,  Spanish  bayonet,  prickly  -  pear, 
and  low  shrub  growths,  are  so  dense  as 
to  be  almost  impenetrable,  save  as  one 
cuts  his  way  in  with  sheath  knife  and 
machete. 

I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  my 
explorations  along  this  portion  of  the 
keys.  It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  air  as  balmy  as  a  spring 
morning,  while  the  pale  green  waters 
glinted  and  sparkled  in  the  sunlight 
like  a  sea  of  emerald  and  tourmaline. 
"  Dody  "  Curry  was  to  be  my  compan- 
ion for  the  day,  and  the  tossing  of  my 
hip-boots  into  the  tender  was  a  very 
strong  suggestion  of  something  more 
interesting  than  lounging  in  the  stern. 
The  yacht  lay  a  mile  from  the  shore,  on 
the  inside  of  the  key,  though  in  the 
clear  morning  air  the  island  seemed 
only  a  few  rods  away.  For  the  first 
half  mile  the  boat  glided  smoothly 
over  the  waters  of  the  bay,  showing  an 
average  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  the 
gleaming  white  bottom  clearly  visible, 
covered  with  coral,  sea-plumes,  sponges, 
and  many  colored  weeds  or  marine  life. 
At  this  point  there  was  a  sudden  shoal- 
ing, and  the  grinding  sound  made  by 
the  rough  edges  of  the  coral  on  the 
boat's  bottom  became  audible.  The 
rowing  was  often  impeded,  and  when 
yet  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  from  the 
shore  it  became  necessary  to  don  rubber 
boots  and  disembark  to  draw  the  boat 
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after  us.  The  walking  was  not  as  good 
as  on  Broadway,  the  feet  often  sinking 
into  treacherous  holes  filled  with  an 
oozy,  chalklike  mud.  It  was  impossible 
to  find  a  landing  on  the  bay  side  owing 
to  the  dense  tangle  of  mangrove  wdth 
its  interlacing  roots,  and  for  a  mile  or 
more  we  floundered  over  the  shoals,  un- 
til at  length  the  western  end  of  the  key 
was  reached.  Here  the  tide  was  run- 
ning swiftly  through  the  natural  chan- 
nel, forming  eddies  between  the  jagged 
masses  of  outcropping  coral.  The  view 
of  the  island  at  this  point  was  so  strik- 
ing that  the  camera  was  set  up  in  two 
and  a  half  feet  of  water,  and  a  plate  ex- 
posed. It  was  photography  under  diffi- 
culties, and  was  decidedly  a  new  expe- 
rience. 

We  now  rounded  the  point,  and  turn- 
ing westward,  struck  the  shoal  as  soon 
as  the  channel  was  passed,  which  neces- 
sitated veering  several  hundred  yards 
off-shore.  It  was  now  row  and  wade  by 
turns,  the  open  sea  before  us,  in  our 
progress  surprising  the  fish  that  w^ere 
sunning  themselves  in  the  deeper  pock- 
ets, frightening  the  gulls  or  clumsy  pel- 
icans, and  once  coming  suddenly  upon 
a  half -grown  shark  stranded  by  the 
outflowing  tide.  Dody  was  thoroughly 
tired  of  it,  as  the  harder  part  of  the 
work  had  fallen  to  him,  and  so,  with  the 
camera  under  my  arm,  I  left  him  to  re- 
flect on  the  uncertainty  of  navigation  in 
Florida  waters,  and  waded  ashore. 

As  I  stepped  upon  the  beach-sands 
the  picture  that  met  my  gaze  was  one 
to  live  long  in  the  memory,  and  for  the 
moment  even  the  camera  and  its  use 
were  forgotten.  The  silence,  the  soli- 
tude, the  wild  grandeur  of  this  bit  of 
sea-girt  wilderness  was  most  impressive, 
and  the  sparkling  water,  the  glistening 
sands  fiUed  with  shell  fragments,  the 
beach-drift,  and  the  harmonious  blend- 
ing of  color  in  the  rich,  rank  vegeta- 
tion, I  recall,  even  now,  with  pleasure. 
I  tried  to  imprison  it  all  upon  a  6|  X  8J 
plate.  The  negative  made  is  a  superb 
one,  but  the  sentiment  of  the  picture 
was  too  subtle,  too  evanescent,  to  catch 
and  hold. 

We  made  the  entire  round  of  the 
island,  bringing  away  many  trophies  of 
our  explorations,  and  late  in  the  after- 
noon ran  alongside  the  yacht,  a  pair  of 
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tired  mortals.  During  the  afternoon 
the  Commodore  and  Dick  had  not  been 
idle,  for  the  spoils  of  a  different  kind 
of  an  expedition  lay  around  over  the 
deck.  It  was  hard  to  believe  that  sev- 
eral black  objects,  disgusting  in  ajjpear- 
ance,  and  as  large  as  cabbage-heads, 
were  sponges  in  the  natural  state,  but 
such  was  the  fact.  Two  kinds  of 
sponges  abound  in  these  waters,  that 
known  as  the  "Loggerhead,"  a  coarse 
form,  being  avoided  bj  the  spongers. 
A  long  pole  with  a  claw  or  fork  at  the 
end  is  the  implement  usually  employed 
to  detach  the  sponge  from  the  rock 
bottom.  The  mass  of  polyps  covering 
its  surface  soon  die,  and  must  be 
removed,  and  the  semi -fibrous  mass 
cleaned  and  bleached,  before  the  sponge 
takes  on  the  appearance  with  which 
everyone  is  familiar.  There  were  other 
interesting  "spoils,"  including  branch- 
coral,  sea-plumes,  and  cup-sponges,  but 
the  object  of  real  interest  was  a  lot  of 
crawfish  which  had  been  speared  on  the 
shoals.  Fancy  a  very  rough  shelled 
lobster  without  claws,  and  a  vague  idea 
can  be  formed  of  a  Florida  crawfish. 
We  had  a  royal  supper  that  night,  the 
chief  dish  being  a  kind  of  crawfish 
stew,  done  vdth  tomatoes  and  ship  bis- 
cuit, and  I  regret  to  say  that  nothing 
was  left  for  "manners." 

How  some   of  the  "Conchs,"  or  Ba- 
hamians, who  inhabit  these  keys  make 
a  living  does  not  appear.       On  Indian 
Key,  for  example,  there  is  a  slight  at- 
tempt at  truck  farming ;  the  natives  do 
a  little    "sponging" — I  should  hardly 
dare  say  in  a  facetious  sense — gather  a 
few  sea-plumes  and  corals,  or  shells,  and 
the  story  is  told.     Higher  up,  toward 
Bay  Biscayne,  however,  on  Elliott's  and 
adjacent  keys,  pineapples,  bananas,  to- 
matoes and  similar  vegetable  products 
are    grown   with   profit.       One   of    the 
largest   of   these  pineapple  planters  is 
Mr.  Edgar  Higgs,  who  ships  to  Balti- 
more, from   his   own  wharf,    schooner- 
loads  of  pines  in  the  season,  for  which 
he  secures  good  prices.      No  doubt  a 
quick  means  of   transportation  to  the 
North  would  rapidly  develop  this  indus- 
try, for  it  would  enable  the  shippers  to 
reach  the  tables  of  the  consumers  not 
only  with  fresher  fruit  but  with  that 
more  naturally  ripened.      To   properly 


appreciate  a  Flonda  pine  it  should  be 
eaten  fully  ripe  from  the  parent  stalk. 

Elliott's  Key  lies  southeast  from  Sands 
Key,  with  only  a  narrow  channel  be- 
tween. It  is  about  eight  miles  long,  by 
only  half  a  mile  wide,  and  is  largely 
under  cultivation.  Landing  one  morn- 
ing at  the  Higgs  plantation  several 
hours  were  very  pleasantly  spent  with 
the  manager  and  owner.  From  Mr. 
Higgs  I  learned  much  that  was  inter- 
esting regarding  the  rude  agriculture  of 
the  keys,  though  it  is  too  long  a  story 
for  these  pages.  I  have  previously 
described  the  "  soil "  of  these  cultivated 
keys.  The  first  operation  in  starting  a 
pineapple  plantation  is  to  cut  off  the 
hammock  growth  and  clear  the  area, 
though  the  stumps  of  the  larger  trees 
are  left  standing.  The  "slips,"  which 
are  simply  growths  from  the  old  plants, 
are  usually  j)ut  in  with  a  pointed  stick 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  thousand  to  the 
acre.  The  first  crop  matures  in  about 
eighteen  months,  and  when  three  crops 
are  secured,  in  as  many  years,  the  fields 
are  abandoned  for  this  culture,  the  sur- 
face again  cleared,  and  planted  in  to- 
matoes. Sweet  potatoes  also  grow  to 
perfection,  and,  as  I  was  assured  by  a 
gentleman  of  experience,  are  frequently 
quarried  from  these  fields  of  coral  rock 
with  a  crowbar. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  pine- 
apple industry,  as  the  leaves  of  the 
pineapple  contain  a  beautiful  soft  white 
fibre,  which  I  have  no  doubt  might 
be  utilized.  The  leaves  soon  die  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered,  to  give  place  to 
the  new  plant,  so  their  utilization  for 
fibre,  if  practicable,  would  give  to  Flor- 
ida a  new  industry. 

A  little  to  the  eastward  of  Sands 
Key,  and  near  the  Bagged  Keys,  which 
are  shoals  scarcely  showing  above  the 
surface,  is  the  principal  southern  en- 
trance to  Bay  Biscayne.  Soldier  Key 
is  an  isolated  island  lying  a  few  miles 
beyond,  and  due  south  from  Cape  Flor- 
ida ;  upon  this  key  are  still  to  be  seen 
the  Government  buildings  used  when 
the  Fowey  Kocks  Light  Tower  was 
constructed  in  1878.  This  is  the  most 
northerly  of  the  reef  ke^^s,  and  though 
limited  in  area  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting visited.  Here  the  "coral-in- 
sect" covers  great  areas  of  the  shoals. 
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the  masses  of  the  polyp  forming  a  vel- 
vet like  covering  to  the  irregular  rock 
bottom  over  which  we  waded. 

When  the  coral  structure  reaches 
low- water  sea-level  the  life  of  the  coral- 
insect  ends,  and  the  winds  and  tides, 
and  the  mangrove  finish  the  work. 
The  mangroves  live  just  at  the  edge  of 
the  shore,  throwing  outward  into  the 
salt  water  their  straight,  forked  roots, 
thus  forming  an  interlocking  net- work 
into  which  the  drift  is  carried  and  finds 
lodgement.  The  storms  bring  in  solid 
material,  and  the  sea  is  slowly  but 
surely  encroached  upon,^and  the  naked 
reef  in  time  covered  with  vegetation. 
By  means  of  the  seed-vessels  of  the 
mangrove,  which  are  in  the  form  of 
smooth,  round  sticks,  known  as  "ci- 
gars," the  work  is  hastened  in  an  inter- 
esting manner.  The  cigars  seem  to  be 
weighted  at  one  end,  and  after  becom- 
ing detached  and  floating  for  a  time, 
the  heavier  end  catches  in  some  hole  or 
crevice  while  the  tide  is  falling,  and 
immediately  fixing  itself  it  begins  its 
life  as  a  young  mangrove. 

There  is  no  more  trying  or  exhaust- 
ing ordeal,  in  exploring  these  keys,  than 
that  of  attempting  to  force  a  way 
through  a  growth  of  mangrove,  for 
sometimes  there  is  no  other  course  to 
be  followed.  An  old  mangrove  swamp, 
such  as  I  visited  at  Cocoaplum  on  the 
mainland,  is  less  trying,  for  the  growth 
is  not  so  dense,  and  it  is  possible  to 
climb  or  jump  from  root  to  root,  with 
only  an  occasional  ugly  fall. 

Before  the  Fowey  Rocks  Light  was 
established,  the  lighthouse  was  on  the 
southern  extremity  of  Key  Biscayne,  or 
Cape  Florida.  The  old  tower  is  now 
abandoned,  and  the  Government  prop- 
erty about  it  has  been  leased  to  the 
Biscayne  Bay  Yacht  Club,  for  a  nominal 
consideration.  We  anchored  and  spent 
a  night  on  the  bay-side  of  Key  Biscayne, 
where  the  shore  goes  oflf  into  deep  water 
very  abruptly.  The  key  abounds  with 
wild-cats,  bears,  and  other  "  varmints," 
though  we  were  only  attacked  by  mosqui- 
toes—which are  formidable.  Were  it 
not  for  the  hordes  of  insects  which  over- 
run southern  Florida,  and  which  flour- 
ish at  all  seasons,  save  in  a  few  favored 
localities,  it  would  be  an  earthl}^  para- 
dise, for  the  temperature  on  Bay  Bis- 


ca3'ne  averages  about  eighty-five  degrees 
the  year  round,  and  the  nights  are  al- 
ways cool. 

The  sand-flies  are  particularly  annoy- 
ing where  they  abound,  being  so  infin- 
itesimal that  their  presence  is  not 
known  until  the  victim  has  been  bitten. 
The  Indian  name  "No-see-'em"  is  apro- 
pos. During  the  summer  months  the 
keys  are  almost  uninhabitable,  eave  to 
pachydermatous  natives,  and  even  they 
are  forced  at  times  to  close  the  wooden 
shutters  of  their  houses  and  live  in  an 
atmosphere  of  smoke.  These  insects 
will  attack  a  yacht  in  clouds,  though  I 
was  informed,  as  a  singular  fact,  that 
such  attack  is  usually  made  when  the 
wind  is  blowing  from  the  water  to  the 
shore,  rather  than  off  shore,  the  theory 
being  advanced  that  the  winds  enable 
the  pests  to  distinguish  the  whereabouts 
of  their  victims.  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
correctness  of  this  theory. 

Kingfishing  off  Cape  Florida  is  royal 
sport.  A  stanch  yacht,  a  few  twenty- 
five-fathom  trolling  lines,  and  a  stiff 
breeze  are  the  essentials.  A  line  is 
made  fast  to  the  yacht  abaft  the  wheel, 
and  the  fisherman  takes  his  position. 
A  sHght  jerk  tells  when  the  cord  has  all 
run  out,  and  in  an  instant  the  polished 
spoon  sinker  is  seen  merrily  cutting  the 
tops  of  the  waves,  away  astern.  The 
yacht  is  rippling  through  the  water  like 
a  thing  of  life,  the  excitement  of  antici- 
pation becomes  intense,  but  it  is  only 
momentary — Zip !  The  line  is  suddenly 
taut,  a  beauty  between  three  and  four 
feet  long  is  thrown  high  out  of  the 
water,  the  scales  glistening  like  bur- 
nished silver  in  the  sunlight ;  it  is  tough 
work  starting  the  fish  yachtward,  but  in 
a  moment  the  hand  over  hand  work 
comes  easier,  the  line  is  almost  in,  and 
then  begins  the  struggle.  My  first 
kingfish  would  have  pulled  me  over- 
board at  this  stage  of  the  game,  but  for 
the  strong  arm  of  the  ever  -  w^atchful 
Dody.  I  landed  the  prize  unaided, 
stunned  it  with  a  club,  and  as  it  fell  into 
the  cockpit,  I  felt  that  I  owned  a  conti- 
nent. This  is  kingfishing  in  Florida 
waters,  and  with  two  or  three  pairs  of 
hands  at  the  sport,  a  catch  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fish  in  a  day  is  possible. 
After  a  few  hours  of  such  exciting  sport, 
capturing  in  this  manner  the  near  cousin 
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of  the  kingfisli,  the  Spanish  mackerel,  place,  and  in  the  winter  months  the  so- 

which  also  abounds  in  these  waters,  is  ciety  of  the  settlement  is  delightful,  for 

tame  indeed  in   comparison.     We   saw  with  the  cultivated  people  who  are  now 

tar})on  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  but  identified  with  the  locality,  there  are  al- 

they  are  never  caught  with  the  line  as  ways  a  few  strangers  from  the  North, 

on   the   west    coast.     There   are   other  who  come  down  here  to  lead   a  dolce- 

kinds  of  fish,  however,  which  it  is  good  far-niente  existence  in  this  dreamland, 

sport  to   catch,   and  a  joy  to  eat,  the  all  unmindful  of  the  blizzards  that  are 

pompano  being  especially  esteemed  as  sweeping  over  the  wintry  North.     One 

a  table  fish.     The  kingfish,  also,  is  food  soon  becomes    accustomed  to  the  ab- 

for  the  epicure  when  cooked  shortly  af-  sence  of  fresh  beef  and  ice,  though  fresh 

ter  capture.  venison  and  sea- turtle  more  than  make 

Biscayne   Bay   is   about   forty   miles  up  for  the  lack  of  the  former,  and  the 

long  by  five  to  six  miles  wide,  and  lies  necessity   for   the    latter  is  soon   over- 

along   the    southeastern    curve   of   the  looked. 

Florida  peninsula,  on  the  very  edge  of  The  roads  here  are  mere  trails  through 

the    GuK   Stream.      The   mainland   be-  the  bush,  the  waterways  being  the  usual 

tween  the   bay  and  the  Everglades  is  highways  for  travel  or  transportation, 

hardly  as  wide  as  the  bay  itself,  and  Madame  took  a  trip  "into  the  country" 

upon  this  strip  are  located  the  few  set-  one  afternoon,  and  though  she  had  the 

tlements   of    this   portion    of    Florida,  best  team  in  town,  the  experience  was 

The  bay  is  only  navigable  for  boats  of  not  altogether  enjoyable, 

light  draught,  a  yacht  drawing  five  feet  This  portion  of  Florida  has  been  fiU- 

of  water  being  sure  to  go  aground  on  ing  up  very  rapidly  in  the  past  three  or 

many  of  its  sand-bars  and  shoals  ;  even  four  years,  and  now  there  are  few,  if 

the  native  yachtsmen  often  find  'naviga-  any,  homestead  lands  on  the  four- mile 

tion  difficult,  the  sudden  chalky  appear-  strip  not  occupied.     On  the  bay-shore 

ance  of  the  water  in  the  wake  of  the  land  has  risen  rapidly  in  value,  and  I 

vessel  showing  too   close  proximity  to  would  not  dare  say  at  how  many  hun- 

land  in  a  vertical  direction.     The  east-  dred  dollars  an  acre  choice  situations 

ern  boundaries  of  the  bay  are  the  nar-  are  held. 

row  spur  of  the  mainland  which  ends  at  Three  or  four  miles  above  Cocoa-nut 

Narres's  Cut,  and  Virginia  Key,  and  Key  Grove  is  Miami,  the  oldest  "  towT:i  "  on 

Biscayne  lying  just  below  in  the  same  the  bay,  numbering  not  more  than  half 

line,  these   keys  separated  by  a  broad  a  dozen  houses.    As  Miami  is  located  at 

inlet  known  as  Bear  Cut,  the  main  east-  the   mouth   of   the  river   of   the    same 

erly  outlet  to  the  ocean.  name,    which   flows   directly   from   the 

Were   it   not  for   its   inaccessibility.  Everglades,  it  is  the  chief  Indian  trad- 

the   Biscayne   Bay  region   would  have  ing-post  on   the  bay,  the  store   being 

long  ago  been  one  of  the  most  popular  located  on  the  south  bank,  at  Brickell's 

tourist  resorts  in  Florida,  on  account  of  landing.      Just  across  the  river  is   all 

its  equitable  climate,  for  which  its  prox-  that  remains    of   the  old  Fort  Dallas, 

imity  to  the  Gulf  Stream  is  largely  re-  which  holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 

sponsible,  and  from  the  easterly  breezes  history   of   the  Seminole    wars.     It    is 

which  blow  almost  incessantly.  now    the   residence   of    Mrs.    Tuttle,   a 

At  Cocoa-nut  Grove,  the  largest  set-  Northern  lady  of  culture  and  indomita- 

tlement  on  the  bay,  we  are  in  a  new  at-  ble  energy,  who  is  doing  a  great  deal 

mosphere.     Here  is  the  headquarters  of  for  this  section   of  Florida.      I  was  a 

the  Biscayne  Bay  Yacht  Club,  and  con-  guest  for  several  days  at  Fort  Dallas, 

sequently  a  port  of  entry  for  aU  North-  which,  under  her  touch  has  been  trans- 

ern  yachtsmen  who  find  themselves  in  formed    into  a  little    tropic    paradise, 

these  waters.    The  Secretary  of  the  Club,  What  with  the  growing  of  all  kinds  of 

the  genial  Kirk  Munroe,  well  known  to  vegetables,   the  jDlanting  of  fruit-trees, 

these  pages,  met  the  writer,  on  his  first  and  the  advent  of  a  herd  of  valuable 

appearance,  as  a  friend  of  former  days  Jersey  cattle,  Fort  Dallas  is  an  object- 

and  gave  him  a  warm  welcome.  lesson  to  many  a  plodding  homesteader 

There  is  a  very  fair  hostelry  at  this  as  to  the  future  possibilities  of  this  re- 
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gion.  Good  transportation  facilities  are 
sorely  needed,  however,  but  the  skilful 
manipulation  of  sundry  wires  will  doubt- 
less erelong  find  response  in  the  shrill 
scream  of  the  locomotive,  at  Miami, 
where  now  is  seen  only  the  sail-boat  and 
the  Indian  canoe. 

Only  last  season,  the  representative 
of  a  powerful  Florida  railway  system 
penetrated  and  crossed  the  Everglades, 
from  west  to  east,  a  bit  of  exploration 
beset  with  many  dangers,  which  I  think 
was  never  before  undertaken  by  white 
men.  The  expedition  was  crowned  with 
success,  when  the  half-famished  party, 
stepped  ashore  at  the  Fort  Dallas  land- 
ing. 

To  Mrs.  Tuttle  I  was  indebted  for 
boat  and  guide  for  my  trip  into  that 
wonderland,  the  Everglades.  The  Mi- 
ami River  is  one  of  the  principal  outlets 
from  the  glades  on  the  east  coast,  and 
though  a  sluggish  stream  at  its  mouth, 
it  tumbles  over  the  coral  rock  near  its 
source  in  splendid  rapids  against  which 
a  boat  is  dragged,  not  rowed,  with  diffi- 
culty. We  entered  the  glades  by  the 
north  fork  of  the  Miami,  as  beautiful  a 
stream  as  ever  flowed  through  an  un- 
broken wilderness,  the  trees  in  places 
almost  arching  the  water,  its  banks 
clothed  with  strange  vegetation  and 
stranger  flowers,  the  bottom  presenting 
a  kaleidoscopic  picture  of  many-colored 
grasses  and  aquatic  vegetation. 

The  guide  told  of  festoons  of  mocca- 
sin-snakes sunning  themselves  amid 
the  branches  of  these  trees  in  former 
times,  and  of  prowling  beasts  in  the 
bush,  but  we  saw  nothing  to  make  us 
afraid.  When  the  boat  had  been 
dragged  over  the  point  w^here  the  water 
makes  its  first  plunge,  at  the  head  of 
the  rapids,  and  we  were  rowing  again 
in  smooth  water,  what  a  surprise  was  in 
store  for  us !  I  had  always  associated 
with  the  term  "  Everglades,"  on  the 
map  of  Florida,  the  picture  of  a  low-ly- 
ing, dank,  dark,  malarial  swamp,  the 
abode  of  venomous  creeping  things  ;  a 
morass  where  the  rank  vegetation  lux- 
uriating in  decay  formed  shadowy  dells, 
on  entering  which  one  might  well  leave 
hope  behind. 

But  instead  I  found  an  inland  lake, 
of  drinkable  water,  lying  high  up  in  the 
sunshine,  while  stretching  away  toward 


sunset  as  far  as  eye  could  reach  was 
onl}"^  a  vision  of  blue  waters,  green  isles, 
and  vast  areas  of  sedge-grass  or  reeds, 
moving  in  the  balmy  breeze  like  ocean 
biUows.  This  is  the  picture  of  the 
Everglades  in  winter  ;  in  summer  it 
might  be  something  very  different. 

The  water  in  many  places  is  so  shal- 
low that  if  it  could  be  drawn  off  for 
a  depth  of  two  feet,  I  fancy  the  Ever- 
glades would  resemble  a  vast  prairie 
filled  with  little  lakes  and  winding 
streams.  Some  of  these  watercourses 
were  too  deep  for  the  bottom  to  be 
seen  ;  others  were  only  a  few  feet  in 
depth,  the  vegetation  below  the  surface 
clearly  visible,  and  with  banks  sharj^ly 
defined,  while  in  many  places  the  levels 
varied  in  depth  from  only  a  few  inches 
to  a  couple  of  feet.  In  one  place  when 
I  wished  to  take  a  picture  I  stepped 
out  of  the  boat,  with  camera  under  my 
arm,  and  waded  to  the  point  of  view 
through  not  over  eight  inches  of  water. 
The  bottom  is  old  coral  rock,  covered 
with  a  shallow  substratum  of  soft  mud. 
It  is  not  safe  to  enter  the  glades  with- 
out a  guide,  on  account  of  danger  of 
bewilderment,  in  pushing  through  the 
winding  channels  and  tall  grass  and 
reeds.  The  Indians  will  rarely  act  as 
guides,  and  intrusion  upon  their  "pre- 
serves "  is  liable  to  be  resented. 

The  keys  or  islands,  which  always 
form  the  distance  to  a  picture  taken  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  glades,  vary  in 
size  from  a  mere  mound  a  few  feet 
across,  to  areas  of  many  acres.  Many 
of  them  are  cultivated  by  the  Seminoles, 
who  are  no  mean  farmers,  though  their 
agricultural  practice  extends  little  fur- 
ther than  the  raising  of  corn  and  pump- 
kins. Many  of  the  keys  are  heavily 
wooded,  and  all  are  interesting.  What 
gives  them  a  particular  interest  is  the 
fact  that  they  form  the  abiding  -  places 
of  these  Seminoles,  who  are  supposed 
to  number  somewhere  between  five  hun- 
dred and  seven  hundred  souls.  Unques- 
tionably the  Seminole  is  a  very  decent 
Indian — save  when  he  has  been  drink- 
ing "  cider  with  a  little  Jamaica  ginger 
in  it" — (a  trader  told  me  that  was  the 
formula)  and  their  squaws  are  models 
of  womanly  virtue  and  industry.  That 
the  race  remains  pure,  notwithstanding 
the  inroads  of  "civilization,"  is  due  to 
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the  severity  of  the  punishment  of  those 
of  either  sex  who  are  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  the  law,  for  chastity  is  prescribed 
by  their  religion,  and  the  penalty  is 
death. 

In  late  years  they  are  pushing  deeper 
into  the  glades,  as  the  footsteps  of  the 
white  man  encroach  upon  their  domain. 
They  live  upon  game,  fruits,  and  the 
products  of  their  agriculture,  though 
many  wants  must  be  supplied  at  the 
trading-posts  or  stores  in  the  settle- 
ments, with  money  or  through  barter. 
For  many  years  the  trade  in  alligator 
skins  and  the  plumage  of  birds  has 
been  a  great  source  of  revenue  to  them, 
but  the  alligators  are  almost  extermi- 
nated, and  the  bird  laws  are  now  so 
strictly  enforced  that  the  trader  no 
longer  dares  to  buy  their  plumes  and 
wings,  at  least  in  paying  quantity. 
They  still  bring  in  game,  and  turtles, 
and  a  few  alligator  skins,  or  moccasins 
and  other  rude  manufactures,  but  every 
year  it  grows  harder  and  harder  for 
them  to  get  money  ;  and  as  if  to  add 
insult  to  injury,  some  of  their  most 
fertile  keys  have  recently  been  home- 
steaded  by  white  men,  after  the  Indians 
had  tilled  the  soil  for  years. 

The  women  are  dressed  neatly  —  I 
was  told  that  many  own  sewing-ma- 
chines—  and  they  show  a  degree  of 
taste  in  the  fashioning  of  their  gar- 
ments. Although  a  Seminole  of  either 
sex  has  little  love  for  a  camera,  Mrs. 
Dodge  was  able  to  secure  nearly  a  dozen 
fine  negatives,  chiefly  of  Indian  women.* 
The  native  costume  of  the  younger  men 
and  boys  is  comfortable,  if  not  pict- 
uresque— this  is  but  one  garment,  and 
it  resembles  a  shirt  more  than  anything 
else.  They  do  not  wear  their  fine  tog- 
gery at  the  lodges,  but  when  approach- 
ing the  settlements  in  their  canoes,  push 
into  some  sheltered  nook,  and  in  due 
time  appear  in  gay  turban,  gaudy  calico 
shirt,  and  leggins,  and  sometimes  moc- 
casins, although  some  of  them  wear  a 
loose  outer  garment  belted  at  the 
waist.  They  are  not  quarrelsome,  save 
when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  and 
then  only  in  a  degree,  for  they  usually 
become  limp  in  a  very  short  time,  and 

*See  "A  Forgotten  Remnant,"  by  Kirk  Munroe,  in 
ScRiBNER's  Magazine,  vol.  vii.,  p.  303. 


are  unceremoniously  tumbled  into  the 
bottoms  of  their  canoes  by  the  squaws, 
and  taken  home  to  sleep  it  off 

I  had  a  pleasant  "  talk "  with  old 
Matlo,  or,  as  he  pronounced  the  name 
for  me,  at  least  half  a  dozen  times,  O- 
pi-o-ma-tah.  He  is  over  eighty  years 
old,  and  is  still  a  vigorous  specimen  of 
aboriginal  manhood.  The  Seminoles 
do  not  think  much  of  white  women. 
They  say,  "  White  squaw  pretty  too 
much — no  good."  At  the  same  time  I 
was  informed  that  their  own  women  are 
not  forced  to  perform  all  the  work,  with 
a  hint  that  many  New  England  farm- 
ers' wives  are  more  in  slavery,  though 
doubtless  the  case  might  be  stated  less 
offensively. 

Arch  Creek,  almost  at  the  head  of 
Bay  Biscayne,  is  a  romantically  beauti- 
ful stream  that  must  be  seen  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  Like  the  Miami  Biver  it 
forks  two  or  three  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  banks  of  the  north  fork  in  places 
rising  to  a  height  of  twenty  feet  in  won- 
derful cliffs.  The  vegetation  is  tropic 
to  the  last  degree,  and  even  more 
strange  than  that  of  the  Miami.  The 
creek  takes  its  name  from  a  natural 
bridge  or  arch  not  far  from  its  mouth. 

But  one  cannot  linger  forever  amid 
such  scenes.  We  had  planned  our 
homeward  journey  by  way  of  Lake 
Worth,  which  meant  a  cruise  of  eighty 
miles  up  the  Atlantic  coast  in  a  twenty- 
four -foot  sharpie,  the  Egret,  for  only 
boats  of  lightest  draught  can  enter  the 
dangerous  inlets  in  safety.  As  it  was, 
we  waited  five  days  for  the  right  kind 
of  a  sea,  and  at  five  o'clock  one  after- 
noon made  a  sudden  departure,  all 
things  being  propitious.  It  was  dark 
when  we  sailed  out  through  Bear  Cut, 
with  Dody  at  the  helm,  leaving  behind 
us  many  delightful  friends  and  many 
pleasant  memories.  Silently  we  sped 
on  our  way,  the  roar  of  the  surf  that 
was  piling  up  on  the  bar  a  half  mile 
ahead  of  us  becoming  each  moment 
more  audible,  and  seeming  almost  omi- 
nous. In  a  very  few  minutes  we  could 
discern  vaguely  the  long  line  of  white, 
just  over  our  bow — a  sudden  plunge, 
a  cloud  of  blinding  spray,  a  sensation  of 
settling  in  the  water,  and  our  little 
cockle-shell  was  on  the  broad  Atlantic. 
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By  George  A.  Hibbard. 


HAPPENED  to  be 
staying  with  Mrs.  Van 
Curler  at  the  time, 
and  that  is  the  way — 
But,  really,  I  must 
not  tell  you  that  now. 

/Jl  /        ^        I  have  always  liked 
^  Mrs.  Van   Curler.     I 

do  not  think  that  she  would  care  to 
go  to  the  stake  as  a  martyr  under  any 
circumstances.  I  cannot  even  imagine 
that  she  would  wish  to  do  anything  by 
which  she  might  be  known  as  a  bene- 
factress to  her  own  generation,  or,  at 
least,  to  such  part  of  it  as  could  not 
give  her  invitations  to  dinners  and 
country  -  houses.  I  believe  that  she 
would  not  desire  to  identify  herself 
with  any  losing  cause  whatever,  much 
less  suffer  for  it,  and  I  am  persuaded 
that  she  has  an  unusually  strong  ap- 
preciation of  the  good  things  directly 
in  sight  and,  being  very  pleased  with 
herself,  can  logically  conclude  that  she 
is  quite  as  much  entitled  to  have  them 
as  anyone  else.  This  conviction  may 
often  make  her  appear  selfish  to  those 
who  are  not  so  thoroughly  impressed 
with  her  conclusions,  but  she  generally 
carries  her  way  so  calmly  and  strongly 
that  very  many  find  themselves  con- 
fident that  she  is  doing  right — some- 
times convinced  that  she  is  acting  nobly. 
Still  I  am  sure  I  like  Mrs.  Van  Curler 
very  much,  for  she  has  always  been 
very  kind  to  me.  She  always  has  made 
it  a  point  that  I  should  have  every- 
thing attainable — that  can  be  got  from 
anyone  else — and  I  once  knew  her  to 
give  up  a  consolatory  visit  she  was 
about  to  pay  upon  an  old  friend,  who 
had  lost  all  her  money,  in  order  to  see 
that  I  might  have  a  new  frock  sent 
home. 

I  had  always  thought  that  I  was  a 
very  matter-of-fact  and,  indeed,  rather 
uninteresting  young  person  until  some- 
thing happened  quite  recently  which 
raised  me  very  much  in  my  own  esti- 
mation and  certainly  in  the  estimation 
of  everybody  else.  But,  though  my 
wedding  is  to  come  off  very  soon  and  I 


am  therefore  quite — j)erliaps  a  little  too 
important,  I  will  say  nothing  of  myself, 
and  will  only  tell  you  of  certain  inci- 
dents that  happened  ujDon  what  Mrs. 
Van  Curler  rightly  considers  the  most 
momentous  day  of  her  life. 

I  live  in  the  country,  but  I  am  at  the 
Van  Curler's  through  Lent,  and  I  have 
even  suspected  at  times  that  Mrs.  Van 
Curler  may  have  come  to  regard  me  as 
a  sort  of  penance  she  feels  it  is  her  an- 
nual duty  to  undergo.  This  year,  how- 
ever, in  view  of  my  approaching  mar- 
riage, she  asked  me  to  stay  with  her 
through  January  and  February,  and 
what  I  am  about  to  relate  happened  at 
that  festive  time  of  the  year. 

I  do  not  want  to  mention  in  what 
street  the  Van  Curlers  live,  or  what  is 
the  number  of  their  dwelling,  for  these 
are  facts  of  no  consequence  ;  but  I  will 
content  myself  with  saying  that  their 
house  is  not  too  far  down-town  or  up- 
town, and  that  its  number  is  not  so 
large  as  to  indicate  an  unpleasant  lon- 
gitudinal distance  from  that  Avenue 
which  is  the  country's  social  meridian, 
and  from  which  more  or  less  everyone 
takes  his  or  her  society  "  bearings." 

I  should  like  to  add,  however,  that 
Mrs.  Van  Curler  prides  herself  upon 
what  she  calls  her  "position,"  though 
what  that  intangible  and  very  consider- 
able something  is,  it  would  be  rather 
hard  to  state  exactly.  As  far  as  I  can 
see,  its  chief  outward  manifestation  is 
the  possibility  of  entering  on  stated  oc- 
casions certain  well-guarded  houses, 
and  of  having  the  owners  of  those 
houses  at  like  times  choose  to  enter  her 
own.  Mrs.  Van  Curler  has  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  her  time  and  energies 
to  the  increase  of  these  possibilities, 
for,  between  ourselves,  there  are  a  few 
houses  access  to  which  is  not  as  easy  as 
she  desires.  Still  you  must  not  think 
she  is  not  a  person  of  great  importance, 
and  that  you  would  not  be  glad  to  go 
to  her  dinners  or  to  have  her  come  to 
yours. 

We,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Curler  and  I, 
were  at  breakfast  one  morning,  when  I 
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received  a  letter  from  Charley  Van  Curl- 
er, my  cousin,  and  the  Van  Curler's  only 
son.  I  had  not  seen  him  for  a  long  time, 
as  he  had  been  for  the  summer  at  one 
of  the  sea-side  places,  and  had  then 
gone  to  the  West  to  shoot  what  I  under- 
stood to  be  bears.  He  spoke  of  my  en- 
gagement very  prettily,  and  ended  the 
letter  with  a  mysterious  j)Ostscript  that 
puzzled  me  greatly. 

"  I  shall  have  something  very  impor- 
tant to  tell  you  when  I  see  you,  and 
shall  expect  your  help."  What  was  the 
matter  with  the  boy?  Could  he  have 
got  in  debt  again  ? 

"  What  does  he  say  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Van 
Curler,  who  had  recognized  the  writing. 

"  That  he  may  be  at  home  almost  as 
soon  as  I  get  this,"  I  replied,  refraining 
from  mentioning  the  postscript. 

"  Everything  is  ready  for  him  when- 
ever he  comes,"  she  said  ;  "  at  least  I 
have  given  orders  to  the  servants  to  have 
everything  done,  but,"  continued  Mrs. 
Van  Curler,  meditatively,  "  there  are 
two  things  about  servants  that  one 
never  knows  :  first,  what  they  will  do, 
and  second,  what  they  won't,  and  both 
are  rather  important." 

Here,  Lupton,  the  new  butler,  entered 
with  a  note  for  Mrs.  Van  Curler  at  which 
she  first  glanced  carelessly,  and  then 
carefully  read. 

"This  is  just  what  I  might  have  ex- 
pected," she  said,  severely. 

Mr.  Van  Curler  looked  up. 

"  The  Strykers  again  !  "  she  exclaimed 
in  answer  to  his  questioning  glance. 

They  both  sat  silent  in  the  vast  un- 
easiness of  guilty  consciences. 

"What  do  they  want?"  asked  Mr. 
Van  Curler  at  length. 

She  picked  up  the  note.  "  '  My  dear 
Mrs.  Van  Curler,'  "  she  read,  "  'won't  you 
dine  with  us  this  evening  at  seven  and 
go  to  the  opera  ?  I  hope  you  have  no 
engagement,  for  I  want  to  see  you  and 
I  have  not  had  that  pleasure  since  com- 
ing to  town.  Faithfully  yours,  Maria 
Stryker.'  " 

"  She  writes,"  continued  Mrs.  Van 
Curler,   "  as  if  we  were  most  intimate." 

"Well,"  responded  Mr.  Van  Curler, 
reluctantly,  "you  know  we  were." 

"In  their  box,"  she  exclaimed,  "every- 
one would  see  us.  It  would  never  do. 
I  must,  of  course,  decline." 


Going  to  a  table  in  the  next  room,  she 
began  to  write. 

I  had  already  heard  something  of  the 
intimacy  confessed  by  Mr.  Van  Curler, 
and  therefore  knew  of  whom  they  were 
speaking.  The  Strykers  were  people 
who  bore  a  name  that  had  been  used 
somewhat  too  freely  over  the  rocks  and 
fences  of  the  country  to  be  altogether 
satisfactory  to  exclusive  prejudice.  At 
any  rate,  there  was  nothing  of  the  sanc- 
tity about  it  that  a  name  may  gather 
from  proper  association,  and  the  Strj^k- 
ers  were  as  yet  "unknown."  Their 
offences  were  too  flagrant  and  too  recent 
to  be  quite  forgiven,  but  though  such 
sins  are  visited  heavily  upon  the  first 
generation,  the  second  and  third  are 
generally  visited  in  quite  another  man- 
ner, and  I  did  not  doubt  that  in  time 
the  name  would  become  highly  distin- 
guished. However,  according  to  Mrs. 
Van  Curler's  ideas,  the  time  for  such 
visitation  had  not  come.  Certain  reti- 
cences were  still  advisable  and  neces- 
sary, and  she  evidently  proposed  that 
they  should  be  maintained.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Strykers  were  allowed  to  find 
what  consolation  they  could  in  the  pos- 
session of  one  of  the  very  finest  coun- 
try-houses near  a  place,  haK  farm,  half 
summer  residence,  owned  by  the  Van 
Curlers,  and  where  they  occasionally 
retired  for  a  few  months  when  Mr.  Van 
Curler  could  arithmetically,  and  by 
what  Mrs.  Van  Curler  thought  rather 
lowish  mathematics,  prove  that  it  was 
wise  to  do  so.  There  the  Van  Curlers 
had  spent  a  part  of  the  past  summer, 
and  being  without  other  resources,  had 
allowed  themselves  to  fall  into  that  last 
weakness  of  social  minds  enfeebled  by 
the  lassitude  of  July  and  August,  a 
Summer  Intimacy. 

"  What  are  you  doing  ?  "  said  Mr.  Van 
Curler. 

"  I  have  written  refusing,  politely 
but  firmly,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Curler,  very 
firmly  but  not  very  politely. 

"Do  you  know,"  continued  Mr.  Van 
Curler,  in  his  non-committal,  matri- 
monial way,  "  I  wonder  if  that  is 
wise." 

"Why?"  she  demanded. 

"Well,  you  see,"  he  went  on,  doubt- 
fully, "  Stryker  has  been  interesting  him- 
self somewhat  largely  in  stocks  lately, 
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and  we  buy  and  sell  for  liini.     Now  3'ou 
understand — you  know " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Curler,  re- 
flectively. 

They  evidently  understood  one  an- 
other, for  nothing  else  was  said  by 
either. 

I  had  always  been  so  much  at  the 
Van  Curlers  that  I  was  quite  one  of  the 
family,  and  I  had  become  so  thoroughly 
accustomed  to  the  few  scattered  bones 
that  might  be  about — we  really  did  pos- 
sess a  whole  family  skeleton — that  no 
one  ever  thought  of  attempting  to  hide 
them  from  me  or  of  treating  them  oth- 
erwise than  as  the  usual  and  proper 
belongings  of  any  respectable  house- 
hold. I  went  on  eating  my  breakfast, 
in  no  way  astonished,  but  only  again 
wondering  what  Charley  could  want, 
when  I  saw  Mr.  Van  Curler  turn  over  a 
leaf  of  the  newspaper,  and  heard  him, 
after  he  had  read  a  few  lines,  exclaim, 
somewhat  hurriedly : 

"My  dear,  have  you  finished  your 
note  ?  "  he  said.  "  Here  is  something 
that  may  make  it  best  not  to  accept, 
after  aU." 

"  I  did  not  need  a  newspaper  to  tell 
me  that,"  Mrs.  Van  Curler  replied, 
sharply. 

"  I  see,"  continued  her  husband,"  that 
Stryker  has  been  making  large  pur- 
chases of  N.  E.  and  S.  W.,  but  as  I 
know  nothing  about  it,  he  must  be  act- 
ing through  someone  else." 

"And  I  am  to  send  the  first  note, 
then,"  said  Mrs.  Van  Curler,  who  al- 
ways kept  the  nuptial  promise  about 
obedience — when  she  could. 

"It  might  be  well,  just  to  show  them 
that  we  are  not  afraid,"  remarked  her 
husband,  experimentally. 

I  am  really  beginning  to  fear  that 
you  will  think  the  Van  Curlers  are 
very  worldly  people,  and  that  even  I  am 
somewhat  worldly.  I  am  very  sorry, 
and  I  suppose  it  may  be  so,  but  I  am 
sure  if  you  met  us  you  would  like  us 
very  much,  and  as  I  have  intimated  be- 
fore, would  want  to  ask  us  to  dinner  at 
once. 

Mr.  Van  Curler  stood  for  a  moment 
contemplatively  before  the  fire  and  then 
sat  dowm.  He  had  hardly  taken  up  the 
paper  when  he  again  called  to  Mrs.  Van 
Curler. 


"  StojD — stop — I  did  not  notice  this." 

I  began  to  fear  for  Mrs.  Van  Curler's 
temper,  which  is  very  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  really  does  not  extend  over 
much  ground. 

"The  end  is  torn  oflt',"  he  went  on. 
"It  might  be  better  to  see  the  whole 
article  before  we  do  anything." 

Mrs.  Van  Curler  rang  and  sent  re- 
signedly for  another  paper. 

"  Now,"  she  said,  turning  to  me,  when 
Lupton  had  left  the  room,  "  let  this  be 
a  lesson  to  you.  Know  whom  you  please, 
but  be  careful  with  whom  you  are  inti- 
mate— even  in  the  country.  I  never 
say  anything  about  it,  for  I  am  an  Amer- 
ican, but  I  think  it  is  impious  to  con- 
tend that  one  person  is  as  nice  as  an- 
other, when  Providence  has  expressly 
told  us  that  we  must  do  our  duty  in 
that  state  of  life  to  which  we  are  called, 
and  clearly  means  therefore  that  some 
people  shall  be  better  placed  than  oth- 
ers. I  am  not  illiberal,  but  that  is  the 
way  I  look  at  it." 

In  a  few  moments  the  paper  was 
brought  from  the  stand  around  the 
corner. 

"Now,"  cried  Mr.  Van  Curler,  after 
he  had  spread  open  the  sheet  and 
glanced  down  the  column,  "  this  is  too 
bad.  They  say  the  purchase  was  made 
through  me,  so  it  is  all  false." 

"And  we  shall  have  to  go,"  said  his 
wife,  "  and  I  am  to  accept?  " 

I  really  think  it  was  very  anno}dng, 
but  I  never  express  pity  for  Mrs.  Van 
Curler,  as  she  does  not  seem  to  like  it, 
though  she  constantly  affirms  that  she 
is  a  person  to  be  deeply  commiserated. 

As  I  was  dressing  to  go  out  wdth 
Mrs.  Van  Curler  to  keep  an  engage- 
ment we  had  at  eleven  o'clock,  I  thought 
regretfully  that  if  Charley  had  got  into 
a  scrape,  how  peculiarly  unfortunate  it 
was  that  he  should  come  just  after  the 
Stryker  incident.  I  knew  a  little  thing 
like  that  would  put  Mrs.  Van  Curler 
out.  I  was  careful,  therefore,  not  to 
keep  my  hostess  waiting,  for  I  did  not 
want  to  increase  the  difficulties,  and  I 
knew  that  any  delay  might  annoy  her. 
When  I  came  down  I  found  Mrs.  Van 
Curler  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
holding  a  note  in  her  hand. 

"  Here,"  she  said,  "  is  a  note  from 
Mrs.  Duyvil  Spuj'ten,  written  in  one  of 
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her  hurries,  asking  me  quite  informally 
to  dine  with  them  to-night." 

I  realized  at  once  the  significance  of 
the  situation. 

Mrs.  Duyvil  Spuyten  was  one  of  those 
living  in  a  house  difficult  of  access — not 
that  the  way  to  it  was  rough,  for  it  was 
up  a  broad,  smooth  flight  of  stone  steps 
— not  that  the  door  was  narrow,  but 
rather  unusually  wide.  Still,  as  I  have 
said,  the  house  was  difficult  of  access, 
and  we  had  accordingly  offered  much 
incense  before  its  mistress.  At  last  we 
were  to  be  rewarded,  and  as  Mrs.  Van 
Curler  pathetically  observed,  "  quite  in- 
formally." 

"  She  wants  us  to  meet  Mr.  Christo- 
pher Bowker,  the  great  railroad  man, 
whom  it  is  so  important  Mr.  Van  Curler 
should  know." 

I  was  silent,  and  I  hope  it  will  not 
seem  that  it  was  unamiable,  for  I  really 
knew  what  she  wanted  me  to  say. 

"  Of  course,"  she  continued,  "  I  have 
written  to  the  Strykers  accepting — but 
they  would  never  know  this  came  last." 

I  still  said  nothing. 

"I  really  would  not  do  it,  if  it  were 
not  so  important  for  Mr.  Van  Curler," 
she  said,  musingly  ;  "  I  suppose  it  is  not 
quite  right." 

Into  such  positions  are  respectable, 
middle-aged  ladies  sometimes  led,  when 
they  allow  themselves  to  fall  into  friend- 
ships other  than  those  that  society  or- 
dains. A  strict  moralist  might  have 
said  that  Mrs.  Van  Curler's  path  was 
clear  and  easy  ;  that  she  had  only  to 
refuse  the  later  invitation ;  but  then 
how  many  strict  moralists  have  ever 
been  invited  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Duyvil 
Spuyten  "  quite  informally." 

"I  really  think  I  had  better  accept 
Mrs.  Spuy ten's  invitation,"  said  Mrs. 
Van  Curler,  at  length.  "  Will  you  ring 
for  Lupton  ?  He  can  take  both  an- 
swers." 

I  rang  and  brought  the  desired  Lup- 
ton. He  had  only  been  with  us  a  few 
days,  but  I  had  noticed  that  he  was 
possessed  with  a  deeper  gloom  than  is 
usual  even  with  his  class.  He  bore  the 
afternoon  tea  quite  as  if  it  were  the 
cremated  remains  of  the  most  valued 
member  of  the  family,  and  had  a  sacri- 
ficial sort  of  way  of  offering  up  break- 
fast and  dinner. 


Mrs.  Van  Curler  returned  in  a  few 
moments  with  the  two  notes. 

"I  have  done  it,"  she  said,  *'and  this 
may  be  added  to  my  list  of  sins  as  soon 
as  ever  they  please." 

Mrs.  Van  Curler  was  always  delight- 
fully vague  when  there  was  anything 
unpleasant. 

"But  don't  you  think,"  she  contin- 
ued, "  that  this  transgression  is  so 
small  that  it  ought  to  take  several — say 
at  least  ten — to  make  a  sin  ?  " 

The  Duyvil  Spuytens's  invitation  had 
put  her  in  better  spirits,  and  after  giv- 
ing the  notes  to  Luj)ton  we  entered 
the  carriage. 

At  eleven  Mrs.  Van  Curler  and  I 
were  due  at  the  meeting  of  a  Commit- 
tee —  I  won't  say  what  Committee, 
whether  it  was  for  the  management  of 
a  Series  of  dances  or  of  Something  for 
disabled  Somebodies  —  for  you  might 
guess  what  one  it  was.  But  it  was  a 
very  high  and  mighty  Committee,  and 
those  upon  it  were  the  very  bulwarks  of 
Society.  Mrs.  Van  Curler  herself  had 
only  been  elected  a  member  a  short 
time  before,  and  as  the  honor  was  veiy 
recent  and  had  not  been  won  without 
considerable  exertion,  she  usually  en- 
joyed the  meetings  very  much.  And  in- 
deed they  were  extremely  pleasant.  I 
don't  think  I  heard  as  much  about  my 
friends  or  my  enemies  at  any  other 
time. 

This  morning  th^re  was  not  much  to 
discuss,  and  we  got  around  very  quickly 
to  the  really  important  matter  that  we 
knew  was  to  come  up.  A  lady  stated 
that  one  of  our  most  active  members 
had  gone  to  Europe,  to  be  absent  for 
some  time,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
to  choose  her  successor,  adding  that 
she  did  not  of  course  want  to  say  any- 
thing about  it,  but  she  thought  it  would 
only  be  proper  that  a  certain  lady  very 
favorably  known  to  us  all  should  be 
elected. 

Another  lady — one  somewhat  older — 
then  said  that,  though  she  did  not  know 
to  whom  the  other  referred — it  being 
perfectly  clear  that  she  did — she  felt 
called  upon  to  remind  us  that  we  owed 
a  duty  to  each  other,  and  that  it  was 
right  we  should  be  careful  about  those 
whom  we  brought  so  closely  into  asso- 
ciation with   ourselves  ;   that   really  it 
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was  a  distinction  to  be  upon  this  Com- 
mittee, and  that  it  would  be  very  un- 
fortunate for  anyone  to  be  placed  upon 
it  upon  whom  we  ourselves  could  not 
depend,  and  who  might  even  use  the 
connection  for  their  own  individual 
advancement,  without  reference  to  our- 
selves. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  and 
various  names  were  mentioned  —  then 
the  first  lady  proposed  Mrs.  Stryker, 
and  the  second,  after  whispering  to  two 
or  three  not  opposing,  Mrs.  Stryker  was 
quickly  elected. 

I  was  surprised  and  also  perplexed, 
as  was  also  Mrs.  Van  Curler. 

"  Are  you  not  astonished  ?  "  I  heard 
her  say  to  the  lady  who  had  besought 
us  to  be  careful. 

*'No,  oh,  no,"  she  answered;  "they 
are  making  every  exertion,  and  you 
have  no  idea  how  they  are  coming  on." 

As  we  drove  home  Mrs.  Van  Curler 
was  silent  for  some  time.  "What  a 
very  great  pity  we  did  not  accept,  after 
all,"  she  sighed  at  length.  "They  al- 
ways feel  such  things  so  when  they  are 
just  starting." 

When  we  arrived  at  the  house  we 
found  that  Miss  Sibthorpe  had  been 
waiting  for  some  time  to  see  Mrs.  Van 
Curler. 

"Was  there  ever  anything  so  pro- 
voking !  "  exclaimed  that  lady.  "  Of  all 
persons — and  now  of  all  times." 

Miss  Sibthorpe  was  perhaps  the  most 
aggravated  —  corrugated  —  form  of  an 
old  maid  in  town.  It  seems  occasional- 
ly to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  some  be- 
ings of  that  sort  that  they  have  had  their 
day.  Miss  Sibthorpe — she  was  known 
as  "  Miss  Sib  "  by  the  irreverent — did 
not  seem  to  have  suffered  that  kind  of 
illumination.  The  flight  of  years — and 
men — appeared  to  have  had  no  effect 
upon  her.  She  was  always  aggressively 
cheerful,  which  was  very  trying.  Such 
people  should  be  conscious  of  their  own 
misfortunes — but  she  always  silently  in- 
sisted that  everyone  should  act  as  if 
she  was,  what  she  was,  of  her  own  free 
will.  I  hope  I  have  not  been  too  hard 
on  "Miss  Sib,"  but  I  really  do  not 
think  she  is  nice. 

I  do  not  remember  what  brought  her 
to  see  us  on  that  particular  afternoon, 
but  Mrs.  Van  Curler's  was  one  of  her 


strongholds,  and  her  visits  were  fre- 
quent. During  Miss  Sibthorpe's  stay 
she  disclosed,  however,  the  fact  that  she 
had  stormed  another  fastness — I  knew 
it  was  at  point  of  tongue  and  without 
giving  quarter  to  any  of  the  garrison — 
one  evidently,  in  her  opinion,  of  great 
strength.  In  other  words,  she  had  re- 
cently become  a  friend  of  the  Strykers. 
At  the  mention  of  that  name  I  glanced 
at  Mrs.  Van  Curler  and  saw  her  shudder. 
"Miss  Sib"  told  us  of  the  Stryker 
horses,  of  the  Stryker  pictures,  of  the 
Stryker  plate  ;  and  indeed,  she  told  us 
of  all  that  might  impress  us  with  their 
importance,  or  rather  with  her  impor- 
tance in  being  the  friend  of  people  so 
important. 

Mrs.  Van  Curler,  I  noticed,  was  visibly 
affected. 

"But,"  continued  "  Miss  Sib,"  "you've 
no  idea  of  the  sensation  there  will  be 
when  their  niece  comes  out." 

Mrs.  Van  Curler's  interest  became  in- 
tense. 

"  No  one  has  seen  her  yet,"  went  on 
the  other,  "  but  they  intend  to  give  a 
great  ball  for  her,  and  she  will  be  the 
most  beautiful  debutante  for  many  a 
year." 

"  Oh,"  moaned  Mrs.  Van  Curler,  after 
Miss  Sibthorpe  had  departed,  "if  I 
have  made  a  mistake  in  not  going  after 
all." 

As  it  happened,  we  were  to  go  to  a 
large  luncheon  that  day,  and  we  left  the 
house  almost  immediately.  We  were 
very  despondent.  Our  path  we  felt 
was  strewn  too  thickly  with  very  sharp 
and  troublesome  social  thorns. 

I  am  afraid  I  was  not  very  interesting 
to  the  women  with  whom  I  happened 
to  be,  but  as  my  engagement  had  only 
recently  been  announced,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  I  was  supposed  to  be  think- 
ing exclusively  of  him.  And  so  I  might 
have  been,  if  there  had  been  the  sHght- 
est  need  of  it.  But  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  in  our  case  everything  ran 
smoothly  —  that  everyone  consented, 
and  for  that  matter  everyone  was  very 
much  pleased,  and  that  therefore  we 
did  not  have  to  think  much  of  each 
other.  If  we  had  been  kept  apart — if 
I  had  been  told  that  he  was  ineligible 
— if  I  had  been  ordered  not  to  see  him, 
I  do  not  know  but  that  I  might  have 
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become  a  strong-willed,  which  is  much 
better  than  a  strong-minded,  heroine. 
Still  I  have  latterly  been  very  thankful, 
and  thought  it  a  great  blessing  that 
my  affections  did  ha^^pen  to  be  be- 
stowed, so  to  s-pesik,  popularly,  and  that 
I  was  able  to  meet  all  my  friends  with 
the  sweet  consciousness  that  I  was 
doing  exactly  what  they  would  do — if 
they  had  the  chance. 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  what  happened 
at  the  luncheon,  which  was  gorgeous, 
except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to 
show  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  Mrs. 
Van  Curler. 

We  had  not  been  feasting  very  long 
when  my  neighbors,  not  finding  me  very 
interesting,  began  talking  among  them- 
selves, and  I  was  soon  aroused  by  a 
question  I  heard. 

"  My  dear,"  said  some  one  on  my 
right,  "did  you  see  who  was  in  the 
Stryker  box  the  night  before  last  ?  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  eyes." 

"Yes,"  answered  another,  in  awed 
astonishment,  "Mrs.  Duyvil  Spuyten. 
At  first  I  thought  I  must  be  mistaken, 
but  it  was  surely  she." 

I  glanced  at  Mrs.  Van  Curler  and 
saw  that  she  had  heard  what  was  said. 
I  really  think  she  had  become  so  sensi- 
tive that  if  anyone  had  whispered  the 
Stryker  name  in  the  next  house,  she 
would  in  some  way  have  known  it. 

She  left  the  house  with  something  of 
a  routed,  demoralized  air,  and  when  we 
were  in  the  brougham  she  spoke  de- 
spairingly. 

"It  would  not  have  been  in  the  least 
bad,"  she  cried,  "  if  Mrs.  Spuyten  went 
with  her;  indeed  it  would  have  been 
quite  an  association  with  her  in  bring- 
ing them  on." 

As  we  alighted  before  the  house  we 
saw  Mr.  Van  Curler,  who  had  come  up 
from  down-town,  ascending  the  steps. 
When  we  met  at  the  door  he  turned  to 
his  wife  with  a  self-satisfied  smile,  and 
said : 

"  Wasn't  it  fortunate  we  accepted ! 
I  met  Stryker  going  down  on  the  '  Ele- 
vated,' and  could  tell  him  we  were 
coming." 

I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  experi- 
enced such  a  shock  in  my  life.  I 
turned  to  Mrs.  Van  Curler.  I  have 
read  of  looks  that  bhght — of  looks  that 


blast — of  looks  that  do  many  strange 
things  ;  but  Mrs.  Van  Curler's  look  on 
this  occasion  was  really  incinerating. 

"I  told  him,"  Mr.  Van  Curler  con- 
tinued, innocently,  "that  it  was  so  lucky 
we  did  not  have  an  engagement." 

"  And  I  wrote  that  we  had  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Duyvil  Spuy- 
ten," gasped  Mrs.  Van  Curler. 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  her  husband. 

"  An  invitation  came  from  the  Duyvil 
Spuytens,  and  of  course  I  accepted  it." 

Mr.  Van  Curler  was  no  uncommon 
man,  and  when  he  was  angry  he  was 
emphatic.  On  this  occasion  he  was — 
not  uncommon. 

"An  invitation  from  the  Du}^l 
Spuytens,  '  quite  informally,'  and  Chris- 
topher Bowker  is  to  be  there,"  urged 
Mrs.  Van  Curler. 

"  Bowker ! "  cried  her  husband.  "  Grain 
is  away  off  and  Bowker  is  half-way  to 
Chicago  by  this  time." 

Mrs.  Van  Curler  said  nothing. 

As  we  were  passing  through  the  hall, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Curler  being  before 
me  and  busily  engaged  in  conversation,  I 
saw  the  door  of  a  small  reception-room 
open  and  Charley  appeared  at  it,  quite 
as  if  he  were  in  a  play.  He  beckoned 
to  me  mysteriously.  He  evidently 
wanted  to  see  me  —  and  to  see  me 
alone — but  I  thought  that  it  was  best 
he  should  first  speak  to  his  mother.  I 
therefore  exclaimed  "  Oh !  "  as  loud  as  I 
could  and  have  it  seem  natural.  Mrs. 
Van  Curler  turned  around,  of  course, 
as  did  Mr.  Van  Curler,  and  there  was 
something  quite  resembling  a  touching 
domestic  scene  over  the  return  of  the 
somewhat  prodigal  son. 

"  Why  did  you  not  let  us  know  cer- 
tainly you  were  coming  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  wanted  to  take  you  by  surprise," 
he  answered,  as  I  thought  rather  lame- 
ly, but  Mrs.  Van  Curler  was  too  much 
absorbed  to  notice  anything. 

"  You  will  help  me,"  Charley  said,  the 
moment  we  were  alone. 

"  Of  course,"  I  answered,  "  but  what 
is  it  now  ?  " 

"It's  worse  than  all  the  rest  —  it's 
matrimony." 

"  Are  you  married  ?  "  I  cried,  and 
instantly  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  do  everything  that  I  could  for 
him — poor  fellow 
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"No,  only  engaged." 

"Really!"  I  exclaimed,  somewhat  dis- 
appointed.    *'  Who  is  she  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  you'd  know  her — her 
people  are  not " 

"  She's  nothing  too  awful  ?  "  I  inter- 
rupted. 

"  Now  look  here,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I 
won't  have  it ;  she  is " 


"  Yes,  yes," I  interrupted,  fori  wished 
to  avoid  a  too  violent  and  lengthy  de- 
scription of  her  charms.  "  But  who  is 
she  ?  " 

"  Her  name  is  Letitia  Dicks." 

"Where  does  she  live?"  I  asked, 
blankly. 

"Around  everywhere,  I  should  say — 
at  school — in  Europe " 

"  But  who  are  her  father  and  mother  ?  " 

"She  hasn't  got  any." 

"But  don't  you  know  anything  def- 
inite," I  cried,  in  desperation.  "  She 
must  belong  to  someone — come  from 
somewhere." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  much  to  tell 
you,"  he  replied,  "but  she's  a  niece  of 
those  Strykers — the  people  who  made 
so  much  money  in  something  to  eat." 

"  Really !  "  I  exclaimed,  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Don't  say  *  really'  again,"  said  Char- 
ley, petulantly.  "What  do  you  mean 
by  it?" 

"Nothing — but  how  did  it  all  hap- 
pen ?  " 

"  Up  at  Mount  Oasis  this  summer ;  I 
was  with  her  most  of  the  time,  and  when 
I  wasn't  I  wanted  to  be.  Then  I  went  to 
the  West,  but  it  was  no  use — that  even 
wasn't  big  enough  to  forget  in — so  I 
thought  I'd  try  the  East,  and  I  started, 
saw  her  in  Boston,  and  here  I  am." 

"A  niece  of  the  Strykers,"  I  said 
haK  to  myself.  "  The  niece  of  the 
Strykers." 

"  Do  you  think  there  will  be  any 
trouble  ?  " 
•  "I  can  only  tell  you,"  I  answered, 
"  that  we  have  probably  just  succeeded 
in  making  the  Strykers  our  deadUest 
enemies." 

"Now,  what  was  the  use  of  doing 
that  sort  of  thing?"  asked  Charley, 
querulously. 

I  told  him  briefly  the  events  of  the 
morning,  culminating  in  the  distress 
brought  about  by  Mr.  Van  Curler. 


"  There  are  other  reasons,"  I  began. 

But  just  then  Mrs.  Van  Curler  en- 
tered the  room.  I  was,  I  must  say,  very 
curious  to  see  what  effect  the  news 
would  have  upon  her.  I  never  re- 
garded her  as  a  blind  believer  in  any 
abstract  philosophy,  holding  that  per- 
fect happiness  arose  from  moral  and 
mental  sources  ;  but  rather  one  with  a 
very  lively  recognition  of  what  more 
material  things  could  do  in  that  di- 
rection. Mrs.  Van  Curler  was,  so  her 
friends  said,  extremely  practical.  I 
knew  that  the  confession  had  to  come, 
and  thought  that  we  might  as  well 
have  it  all  out ;  for  there  is  nothing 
more  distressing  than  having  anything 
hanging  over  one,  no  matter  if  it  is 
only  the  fear  that  the  wrong  man  is 
going  to  take  you  in  to  dinner,  or  to 
ask  you  to  marry  him  after  it.  I  there- 
fore concluded  to  leave  them  alone,  but 
just  before  I  went  I  said  "  Tell "  to 
Charley,  but  so  low  that  he  alone  could 
hear  me. 

Charley  must  have  broken  the  news 
to  his  mother  in  a  very  gradual  and 
expansive  manner,  it  took  so  very  long, 
but  finally  Mrs.  Van  Curler  came  to  me 
in  the  library. 

"  I  suppose  you  know  ?  "  she  said. 

I  replied  that  I  had  been  told  every- 
thing. 

"  This  is  very  serious." 

I  asked  her  to  explain  her  meaning. 

"  If  it  only  were  their  daughter  !  " 
she  exclaimed. 

I  innocently  inquired  why,  when  she 
knew  so  much  about  the  Strykers,  she 
would  prefer  a  closer  relation. 

"  She  would  have  direct  claims  upon 
them — not  that  I  do  not  think  of 
Charley's  happiness,  but  I  do  wish  that 
he  could  be  happy  with  someone  who 
had  direct  claims." 

I  have  already  said  that  Mrs.  Van 
Curler  was  deliciously  general  at  criti- 
cal time,  and  her  phrase  seemed  to 
please  her. 

"  They  have  no  children,"  I  suggest- 
ed, even  as  a  most  hardened  worldling 
might  have  done. 

"  That  is  very  true,  and  we  may  have 
mortally  offended  them." 

"  Did  they  ever  say  anything  of  her  ?  '* 
I  inquired. 

"Why,   yes — I  remember   now   that 
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Mrs.  Stryker  quite — really  very  often — 
si)oke  of  a  niece  who  was  at  Mount  Oasis 
with  some  friends  ;  but  it  might  be 
either  one  thing  or  the  other.  Oh — if 
we  only  had  accepted  the  invitation  !  " 

Here  we  were  interrupted  by  a  maid, 
who  told  us  that  Miss  Sibthoi-pe  had 
returned  to  us. 

"  I  cannot  see  her,"  gasped  Mrs.  Van 
Curler,  "and  find  out  if  you  can." 

1  forgot  what  it  was  that  "  Miss  Sib  " 
had  forgotten,  but  she  was  there,  and  I 
did  my  iDCst  to  extract  from  her  all  the 
information  I  could.  It  was  not  a  diffi- 
cult undertaking,  for  Miss  Sibthorpe 
was  ever  ready  for  gossip,  and  I  quickly 
brought  her  to  the  subject  of  the  morn- 
ing. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  I  should  tell 
or  not,"  she  said,  finally,  and  in  answer 
to  my  observation  that  the  young  lady 
would  be  rich  ;  "  but,"  and  here  she 
almost  whispered  in  very  awe,  "I  have 
it  from  Mrs.  Stryker  herself  that  almost 
all  the  money  will  go  to  her,  and  that, 
you  know,  is  something  enormous." 

How  I  suffered  for  Mrs.  Van  Curler. 

"He'll  be  a  lucky  fellow  who  gets 
her,"  continued  Miss  Sibthorpe ;  "  I 
should  hardly  think  she  would  be  satis- 
fied with  anything  in  this  country." 

I  must  say  I  hurried  the  call  after 
that,  and  hastened  back  to  Mrs.  Van 
Curler.  I  felt  as  I  finished,  that  with 
this  revelation  she  would  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  consolation. 

"  If  I  had  only  accepted — if  I  only 
had,"  cried  this  respectable  malefactor. 

Her  grief  was  not  exactly  the  kind 
that  would  do  for  the  motif  of  a  tragedy. 
There  was,  I  fear,  nothing  heroic  about 
it.  But  still  she  suffered  as  deeply  as 
if  she  had  been  a  heroine  of  grand 
opera,  and  it  would  have  afforded  her 
great  relief  to  let  down  what  hair  she 
had,  to  come  forward  to  the  foot-lights, 
and  sing  a  confidential  solo  about  her 
troubles. 

"  What  can  we  say  to  satisfy  them?  " 
she  asked. 

Here  a  maid  entered.  "  Some  books," 
she  said  to  Mrs.  Van  Curler,  "that 
have  just  been  left." 

Mrs.  Van  Curler  merely  glanced  at 
them  and  let  them  drop. 

"  There,"  she  said,  "I  told  you  so." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  cried. 


"They  have  returned  them." 

I  was  utterly  unable  to  understand 
the  awful  significance  of  what  had  oc- 
curred. 

"I  lent  them  to  her  in  the  counti-y — 
just  paper-covered  things  that  I  never 
dreamed  she  would  return.  And  now 
she  has  sent  them  back.  She  must  be 
furious.  It's  just  what  such  people 
would  do  if  they  were." 

It  was  one  of  those  little  social 
actions  that  seem  so  trivial,  but  often 
mean  so  much  ;  for  the  ways  of  society 
are  wonderful,  and  the  same  thing  can 
be  used  to  convey  a  warning,  offer  a 
propitiation,  or  declare  deadliest  hate. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  they  must 
be  furious,"  declared  Mrs.  Van  Curler, 
solemnly. 

She  sat  and  gazed  upon  me  as  if  I 
were  some  great  natural  curiosity, 
worthy  of  intent  study.  I  looked  very 
steadily  at  her,  and  so  we  remained, 
neither  of  us  really  seeing  the  other  for 
some  moments. 

Here  the  maid  again  entered,  this  time 
with  a  note  for  Mrs,  Van  Curler. 

"  What  can  it  be  now  ?  "  cried  Mrs. 
Van  Curler,  excitedly. 

She  tore  open  the  envelope  nervously. 

"  I  don't  understand,"  she  said,  after 
she  had  glanced  at  the  page  hurriedly. 
"It's  very  strange — listen." 

"  '  Dear  Mrs.  Van  Curler,'  "  she  read, 
"  '  I  regret  very  much  that  Mr.  Bowker 
has  been  called  from  town,  and  that 
therefore  our  little  dinner  must  for  the 
present  be  postponed.  I  hope,  as  I 
have  not  heard  from  you  yet,  that  this, 
although  so  late,  will  reach  you  in  time 
to  prevent  you  from  making  any  change 
in  what  you  would  have  done  had  you 
not  received  my  invitation.  Sincerely 
yours,  Eleanor  Spuyten.'" 

Mrs.  Van  Curler  looked  at  me  ques- 
tioningly. 

"'As  I  have  not  heard  from  you!'" 
she  repeated  in  wonder.  "  What  can 
she  mean  ?  " 

I  was  vainly  trying  to  imagine,  when 
Mrs.  Van  Curler  rose  as  if  a  thought  had 
suddenly  occurred  to  her,  and  rang  the 
bell. 

"  Send  Lupton  to  me  directly,"  she 
said  to  the  maid  who  came  in  response. 

Neither  of  us  spoke,  and  that  func- 
tionary soon  appeared. 
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"I  gave  two  notes  to  you  this  morn- 
ing," said  Mrs.  Van  Curler,  severely. 

I  saw  his  face  change ;  he  was 
shaken  ;  he  became  human. 

"  Yes,  madam,"  he  said,  in  tone  quite 
different  from  his  usual  late  lamented 
voice. 

"  What  did  you  do  with  them  ?  "  she 
demanded. 

"  Indeed,  I'm  very  sorry,"  he  an- 
swered, "and  I  hope  you  won't  lay  it 
up  against  me ;  but  I  met  a  friend  who 
was  going  to  be  married " 

*'What  did  you  do  with  the  notes?" 
again  demanded  Mrs.  Van  Curler,  "  did 
you  forget  to  deliver  them  ?  " 

"  I  did,  madam." 

My  heart  gave  a  sympathetic  bound. 
In  an  instant  I  realized  that  Lupton's 
carelessness  had  saved  us.  We  could 
accept  the  Stryker  invitation.  They 
would  never  know  we  had  refused  it, 
and  all  would  be  well. 


And  all  was  well. 

How  quickly  Mrs.  Van  Curler  took 
those  notes,  how  quickly  they  were  torn 
up,  how  quickly  two  new  ones  were 
written  and  despatched,  anyone  who 
has  done  anything  for  which  he  or  she 
is  sorry  —  and  that  is  everyone  —  can 
readily  understand. 

The  dinner  was  perfect.  The  opera 
was  charmingly  given  before  a  great 
house.  The  Stryker s  themselves  were 
very  nice.  All  the  people  that  should, 
came  to  the  box,  and  none  of  those 
who  shouldn't  —  and  indeed  it  was  a 
very  pleasant  evening. 

The  next  day  the  Strykers  very 
gladly  gave  their  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage. 

And  this  is  what  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  at  first — how  Charley  Van  Curler 
came  to  marry  the  great  heiress,  and 
how,  in  Mrs.  Van  Curler's  opinion,  he 
nearly  lost  her. 


THE   CABLE   STREET-RAILWAY. 

By  Philip  G.  Hubert,  Jr. 


(N  August  1, 1873,  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  several  engi- 
neers and  a  few  workmen  stood 
at  the  top  of  Clay  Street,  San 
Francisco,  listening  to  the  noise — prob- 
ably they  called  it  music  —  made  by 
the  first  cable  in  this  country.  Clay 
Street  runs  up  Russian  Hill,  one  of  the 
steep  bluffs  of  San  Francisco,  and  rises 
three  hundred  and  seven  feet  in  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  For  a  long 
time  horse-cars  had  been  tried  up  this 
incline,  for  owing  to  the  view  the  top  of 
the  hill  had  become  a  favorite  place  for 
dwelling  -  houses  ;  but,  although  five 
horses  were  used  at  a  time  in  pulling  a 
car  uphill,  it  was  found  hard  work  when 
the  cars  were  loaded,  and  in  going  down 
hill  the  danger  of  the  brakes  giving  way 
was  enough  to  frighten  timid  passen- 
gers from  riding  at  all.  Andrew  S.  Hal- 
Hdie,  a  San  Francisco  engineer,  taking 
his  fundamental  ideas  from  the  cable 
roads  used  in  English  and  Welsh  collier- 
ies, devised  the  system  used  upon  this 
first  road  and  it  remains  practically  that 
of  the  twenty-seven  cable  roads  in  this 


country  to  -  day.  Hallidie  interested 
three  fellow-citizens  in  the  project  of  nin- 
ning  a  cable  road  up  Russian  Hill  when 
horse-cars  failed.  Books  were  opened 
for  subscriptions  to  the  scheme  in  1872. 
Not  a  share  of  stock  could  be  sold  at 
any  price.  The  four  original  project- 
ors persevered,  however,  and  having  ob- 
tained a  franchise  from  the  city,  the 
cable  began  moving  on  August  1,  1873. 
Before  the  first  car  had  made  its  second 
trip  up  the  hill,  the  delighted  citizens 
assembled  in  force  and  not  only  cheered 
the  engineers,  but  pelted  the  cars  with 
flowers.  Hallidie  had  solved  the  prob- 
lem and  opened  some  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful parts  of  the  city  to  settlement. 

The  original  patents  provided  for  an 
endless  chain  or  cable  running  in  a  cov- 
ered trench,  the  connection  with  the 
cars  being  made  by  means  of  a  grip  pass- 
ing through  the  open  slot  in  the  trench. 
It  was  expected  that  the  cable  would 
prove  a  costly  investment,  as  compared 
to  horse-cars,  but  up  that  steep  incline 
it  was  that  or  nothing.  Engineers  who 
criticised  the  scheme,  expressed  doubts 
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whetlier  a  lonfi:er  line  than  that  could 
be  operated.  The  success  of  the  road 
was,  however,  so  marked  in  every  re- 
spect, mechanically  and  financially,  that 
in  less  than  ten  years  San  Francisco  had 
seven  cable  lines  and  the  system  spread 
to  a  number  of  other  cities.  Kansas 
City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia and  Cincinnati  took  up  the  new 
device.  At  an  important  meeting  of  the 
American  Street  Railway  Association  in 
Chicago  in  1884,  the  reports  made  as  to 
the  working  of  the  cable  system  were  so 
favorable  as  to  lead  still  other  cities  to 
get  rid  of  the  horses  if  they  could,  and 
in  the  following  year,  on  August  25, 
1885,  the  first  cable-car  in  the  city  of 
New  York  made  its  trip  on  the  line  run- 
ning along  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
Fifth  Street  and  up  Tenth  Avenue.  The 
Third  Avenue  Railway  Company,  the 
richest  street  railway  corporation  in  the 
country,  constructed  the  line  as  an  ex- 
periment before  introducing  the  system 
along  its  eight  miles  of  track  on  Third 
Avenue  from  the  Harlem  River  to  the 
City  Hall.  From  the  first  day  the  suc- 
cess of  the  system  was  apparent  and  the 
Third  Avenue  Company  began  to  lay 
plans  for  putting  a  cable  along  its  whole 
Hne.  Meanwhile  cable  roads  were  mak- 
ing their  way  elsewhere  with  astonish- 
ing rapidity.  A  number  of  towns  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  such  as  Los  Angeles  and 
Seattle  introduced  them,  and  they  made 
their  appearance  in  Denver,  Cleveland, 
and  Providence. 

In  New  York  City  there  were  other 
than  mechanical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  laying  cables  for  street  railways. 
When  application  was  made  to  the  mu- 
nicipal powers  that  be  for  the  necessary 
permits  to  do  the  work,  it  was  found 
that  labor,  as  represented  by  the  thou- 
sands of  car-drivers,  hostlers,  and  stable- 
men employed  by  the  street  railways  of 
the  city,  objected  to  the  introduction  of 
the  cable.  To  the  five  hundred  stable- 
men employed  by  the  Third  Avenue  line, 
such  a  change  would  mean  discharge,  as 
ten  furnace  men  and  ten  engineers  would 
do  their  work.  To  the  car-drivers  it 
meant  a  more  difficult  task,  involving 
more  skill  and  judgment,  for  the  famous 
grip  is  rather  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  a  pair  of  horses.  Moreover,  as  the 
new  cable-cars  would  carry  one-half  more 


passengers  than  the  horse  -  cars,  the 
change  meant  a  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber of  cars  and  consequently  of  drivers 
and  conductors  required  to  man  the 
road.  The  protesting  voice  of  labor  was 
heard  by  the  aldermen  of  New  York,  and 
for  a  long  time  it  was  found  impossible 
to  obtain  the  necessary  permits  for  the 
work.  The  great  public,  however,  had 
something  to  say  in  the  matter,  and  when 
the  Broadway  road  began  laying  its 
trench  for  a  cable,  the  Third  Avenue  line 
was  not  long  in  following  its  example. 

The  advantages  of  the  cable  over 
horses  are  many,  both  to  citizens  and  to 
the  railway  company.  In  the  city  the 
change  means  vastly  cleaner  and  better 
streets.  The  two  thousand  horses  used 
on  the  Third  Avenue  lin  e  not  only  spread 
tons  of  manure  along  the  streets  to  poi- 
son the  air  and  foul  the  crossings,  but 
they  battered  the  pavements  out  of 
shape.  Cable-cars  also  run  faster  than 
horse-cars.  They  may  prove  to  be  more 
dangerous,  even  with  better  appliances 
for  stopping,  but  this  is  perhaps  the 
price  we  have  to  pay  for  greater  speed. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  in  the 
end  the  cable-car  is  more  profitable  to 
the  railway  company  than  the  horse- 
car.  Exactly  how  much  more  profita- 
ble, it  is  not  easy  to  say,  as  corpora- 
tions refuse  to  give  exact  figures.  But 
from  current  talk  among  engineers  fa- 
miliar with  the  subject,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  as  compared  to  operating 
a  road  with  horses,  the  cable  effects  a 
saving  of  thii'ty  per  cent. 

From  the  reports  made  to  the  Street 
Railway  Journal  it  was  computed  that 
the  average  operating  expenses,  taking 
the  figures  of  a  dozen  cable  roads,  are 
8.4  cents  per  car  and  per  mile.  The 
operating  expense  upon  the  average 
horse-car  line  is  said  to  be  10.2  cents, 
which  shows  a  saving  of  less  than 
twenty  per  cent.  In  large  cities,  how- 
ever, the  results  are  more  favorable 
to  the  cable  than  this.  The  average 
cost  of  construction  and  equipment  of 
a  cable  line  in  a  small  city  is  put  by 
experts  at  $175,000  a  mile.  For  a  city 
like  New  York  such  figures  have  to  be 
doubled. 

The  first  outlay  for  a  cable  plant  is 
of  course  enormous  as  compared  to  a 
horse-car  road,  but  the  deterioration  is 
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(View  of  underground  work  at  Broadway  and  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York.) 


insignificant.  Steam  engines  and  driv- 
ing machinery  last  a  lifetime,  while  the 
hard  work  required  of  a  car-horse  uses 
the  animal  up  in  less  than  five  years. 
Another  item  of  saving  is  in  the  wages 
of  stablemen  and  hostlers.  Wherever 
a  machine  can  be  made  to  do  the  w^ork 
of  a  man  there  is  a  saving,  and  the 
force  of  men  now  required  at  the  power 
houses  of  the  Broadway  road  in  New 
York  City  to  run  the  machinery  is  only 
one-eighth  of  what  it  used  to  be  when 
horses  were  used.  Still  another  advan- 
tage is  in  the  smaller  quarters  required. 
A  building  half  the  size  of  the  old 
stables  will  contain  the  boilers  and  en- 
gines required  for  the  cable.  The 
enormous  stables  of  the  big  horse-car 
lines  have  long  been  a  menace  to  the 
cit}^  on  account  of  the  danger  from  fire, 
and  a  source  of  foul  odors  at  all  times. 
The  carting  through  the  streets  of  vast 
quantities  of  manure  from  the  stables 
is  also  done  away  with. 

There  is  also  one   advantage  wdiich 
the  cable  road  has  over  horse-cars  that 
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few  persons  not  familiar  with  the  sub- 
ject realize.  Both  cable  roads  and 
horse- car  roads  have  to  be  prepared  at 
all  times  to  carry  an  exceptionally  large 
number  of  passengers.  During  certain 
hours  of  the  day  the  business  requires 
four  times  as  many  cars  as  at  other 
times  ;  then  upon  occasions  of  public 
ceremonj^,  parades,  celebrations,  etc., 
the  whole  force  of  cars  may  fall  short. 
In  order  to  be  ready  for  such  emergen- 
cies, both  daily  and  occasional,  the 
horse-car  road  has  to  keep  in  readiness 
a  large  number  of  horses,  probably 
twice  the  number  required  for  the  aver- 
age work  of  the  road.  And  of  course 
the  car-horse  costs  as  much  to  keep 
in  idleness  as  when  at  w^ork.  AVitli 
the  cable  roads  a  greater  demand 
means  simply  more  steam,  more  coal 
to  be  shovelled  into  the  furnaces.  Fi- 
nally, the  cable  roads  expect  not  only 
to  save  money  in  the  ways  I  have  in- 
dicated, but  they  expect  to  receive  a 
larger  income  than  from  horse-cars  be- 
cause of  the  better  service  offered  to 
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tlie  public.  They  expect  to  attract  cus- 
tomers from  the  elevated  roads  and  the 
horse-car  lines,  and  they  are  probably 
justified  in  so  doing. 

The  chief  reason  why  New  York, 
aside  from  the  difficulties  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  permits  from  the  city  au- 
thorities, was  so  far  behind  other  cities 
in  replacing  horse  -  car  lines  by  cable 
roads,  was  that  here  the  cost  of  laying 
the  cable  was  much  more  than  in  small- 
er cities.  The  expense  of  cutting  a 
path  through  the  net- work  of  pipes  of 
every  description  in  the  New  York 
streets  frightened  capital  away.  The  il- 
lustration [p.  373]  showing  the  work  of 
laying  the  cable-trench  at  Broadway  and 
Fourteenth  Street  gives  some  idea  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome. 
Here  were  no  less  than  thirty-two  dif- 
ferent pipes  belonging  to  more  than  a 
dozen  different  companies — gas,  water, 
sewer,  steam,  pneumatic,  electric,  etc. 
All  these  companies  had  rights  which 
the  cable  company  was  under  bonds  to 
respect.  The  work  of  getting  the  pipes 
out  of  the  way  had  to  be  done  without 
interfering  with  the  service  of  each 
of  these  corporations.  Sometimes  days 
were  wasted  in  trying  to  find  the  own- 
ers of  pipes  that  had  been  abandoned, 
perhaps  for  years.  Gas  companies  and 
steam  companies  had  gone  out  of  busi- 
ness, but  had  left  their  pipes  to  make 
the  confusion  under  the  pavements 
worse  confounded.  The  enormous  cost 
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of  this  work  explains  the  high  price 
asked  bj-  some  of  the  contractors  for 
certain  parts  of  the  lines  in  New  York 
City.  Some  blocks  aloiig  the  lower 
part  of  the  Bowery  are  said  to  have  cost 
the  contractors  at  the  rate  of  $300,000 
a  mile. 

The  construction  of  the  cable  trench 
is  simple  enough,  and  may  be  plainly 
seen  from  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion. It  consists  virtually  in  a  sec- 
tional iron  tube,  with  a  slot  open  at 
the  surface  of  the  street.  In  the  tube 
are  the  wheels  or  sheaves  upon  which 
runs  the  cable.  At  intervals  of  thirty- 
one  feet  are  openings  by  means  of 
which  the  workmen  may  get  at  the 
sheaves  for  purposes  of  oiling  and  ob- 
servation. The  castings  used  in  keep- 
ing the  cable  tube  in  place  also  support 


Cross-section  of  the  Road-bed  of  a  Cable  Railway. 

the  rails  upon  which  the  cars  run.  In 
a  street  not  already  filled  up  with  pipes, 
this  work  w^ould  be  easy.     In  crowded 
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parts  of  New  York  it  was  dishearten-  Lies  stretch  too  much.  These  big  cot- 
ing,  and  one  contractor  threw  up  his  ton  cables,  which  when  in  use  look  very 
contract  in  despair.  much  like   wire,  are  thought  by  most 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  ca-  people  who  have  seen  illustrations  of  the 
ble  system  to  a  layman  is  unquestion-  cable  machinery  to  be  part  of  tlie  cable 
ably  the  power-houses  containing  the  which  runs  in  the  street.  In  reality, 
machinery  which  moves  the  cable.  In  they  simply  take  the  place  of  the  leather 
jorinciple  this  machinery 
is  simple  enough,  con- 
sisting of  a  steam  en- 
gine which  turns  the 
drum  or  series  of  drums 
around  which  the  cable 
passes.  In  practice  the 
apparatus  is  more  com- 
plex. Taking  one  of  the 
most  simple  of  the  driv- 
ing plants,  that  in  the 
J)  o  w  e  r  -  h  o  u  s  e  of  the 
Broadway  road,  at  Sixth 
Avenue  and  Fiftieth 
Street,  the  piston  of  the 
1,000  horse-power  Cor- 
liss engine  turns  a  big 
fly-wheel  weighing  56 
tons,  measuring  24  feet 
in  diameter  and  revolv- 
ing at  the  rate  of  66 
revolutions  a  minute. 
Geared  upon  the  same 
shaft  with  this  fly-wheel 
is  a  drum  14  feet  in 
diameter  connected  by 
cotton  cables  with  an- 
other drum  32  feet  in 
diameter.  Geared  on 
the  same  shaft  with  this 
big  drum  is  a  pair  of 
12-foot  Avheels,  around 
which  the  street  cable 
passes  and  from  which 
it  gets  its  power.  The 
2 -inch  cotton  cables 
connecting  the  engine-shaft  drum  with  belts  used  in  ordinary  machinery  to  com- 
the  big  driving-shaft  drum  are  known  municate  power  from  one  wheel  to  an- 
as Lambeth  cables,  and  were  first  made  other.  Upon  some  of  the  drums  twelve 
in  England  for  some  cable  plants  estab-  or  fifteen  or  even  thirty  cables  are  used, 
lished  in  Australia,  where  more  than  a  Upon  the  largest  drums  in  this  coun- 
dozen  cities  are  now  supplied  with  such  try,  those  in  the  power-house  in  the 
street  railways.  As  yet  we  have  to  im-  basement  of  the  building  at  Broadway 
j)ort  these  cables  from  England,  and  and  Houston  Street,  the  big  drums  are 
the  four  men  in  this  country  who  un-  32  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  face  8  feet 
derstand  how  to  splice  such  cables  are  4  inches  wide,  and  carry  30  cables, 
in  the  employ  of  the  English  manufac-  Some  idea  of  the  enormous  size  of  the 
turers  and  are  kept  busy  travelling  from  largest  of  these  drums  may  be  obtained 
city  to  city  making  the  necessary  splices,  from  the  illustration  showing  the  in- 
These  are  necessary  when  the  cotton  ca-    side  surface    of   one  of   these  gigantic 


Under  Side  of  a  Great  Drum  at  Houston   Street  and   Broadway. 

Diameter,  32  feet ;  weight,  106  tons ;  face  of  wheel,  8  feet  4  inches,  carrying 

SO  cotton  cables. 


The   Big   Drums  at  Third   Avenue   and   Sixty-fifth    Street.      Driving  Wheel   and    Street   Cable   in  foreground. 


wheels,  weighing  106  tons.  After  pass- 
ing around  the  driving  drums,  the  ca- 
ble, before  starting  on  its  long  journey 
through  the  streets,  is  straightened  out 
automatically,  in  order  to  keep  its  ten- 
sion about  the  same  all  the  time,  not- 
withstanding the  pull  to  which  it  may 
be  subjected  by  the  cars.  In  the  illus- 
tration on  the  opposite  page  will  be  seen 
the  device  by  which  this  is  accomplished 
in  the  power-house  at  Fiftieth  Street. 
The  cable,  as  it  leaves  the  driving  drum, 
passes  over  a  big  wheel  inounted  upon  a 
movable  carriage  ;  this  carriage  is  at- 
tached to  a  wire  cable  at  the  other  end 
of  which  is  fastened  a  huge  weight  of 
several  tons,  so  arranged  as  to  rise  and 
fall  according  to  the  pull  upon  the  street 
cable.  When  comparatively  a  few  cars 
are  running  along  the  cable  it  is  apt  to 
be  slack,  and  this  movable  carriage  takes 
in  this  slack  of  the  cable  by  pulling  it 
toward  the  tower  in  which  the  weight, 
seen  in  the  illustration,  moves  up  and 
down  according  to  the  pull  upon  the 
main  cable. 

The    Broadway   and    Third    Avenue 
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cable  lines  each  have  two  power-houses. 
The  engines  at  Fiftieth  Street  and 
Sixth  Avenue  run  the  Broadway  cable 
from  Fifty-ninth  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue  down  to  Thirty -fifth  Street  ; 
those  in  the  building  at  Houston  Street 
run  the  other  sections — from  Thirty- 
fifth  Street  down  to  Houston  Street, 
and  from  Houston  Street  down  to  the 
Battery.  On  the  Third  Avenue  line  the 
engines  in  the  power-house  at  Sixty- 
fifth  Street,  the  old  horse-car  stables, 
run  the  cable  from  Sixth  Street  to  130th 
Street.  Those  at  Bayard  Street,  in  the 
Bowery,  continue  the  work  to  the  City 
Hall  terminus  of  the  line.  Thus  the 
longest  piece  of  cable  in  use  in  New 
York  is  that  from  Sixth  Street  up  to 
130tli  Street,  a  distance  of  about  six  and 
one-half  miles,  making  13  miles  of  cable. 
The  weight  of  this  wire  rope  is  some- 
thing like  two  hundred  and  sixty  tons. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  to  move  this 
cable  slowly  through  the  trench,  with- 
out the  weight  of  any  cars,  would  re- 
quire the  combined  strength  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  men.    The  cable 
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is  sent  to  New  York  from  the  Trenton 
Works  wound  upon  gigantic  spools 
which  hold  from  forty  to  sixty  tons  of 
wire.  The  illustration  on  p.  374  shows  a 
spool,  weighing  42  tons,  in  transit  from 
the  boat  to  the  power-house.  Thirty 
horses  were  used  in  this  instance,  and 
though  the  wheels  of  the  truck  are  im- 
mensely wide,  they  are  apt  to  leave 
their  mark  on  the  paved  roadway. 

The  finest  power-house  in  New  York 
and  the  largest  cable-plant  in  the  coun- 
try, is  that  of  the  Third  Avenue  line  at 
Sixty -fifth  Street.  The  engine-room 
measures  137  feet  in  wadth  by  170  feet  in 
depth  ;  its  glazed  roof  is  84  feet  high. 
In  handling  the  machinery,  most  of 
which  is  of  extraordinary  weight,  a  Sel- 
lers electric  crane  of  24  horse-power 
has  been  used  ;  this  crane  consists  of 
an  immense  double  girder  stretching 
across  the  engine-room  and  running 
upon  tracks  near  the  roof.  Upon  the 
girders  themselves  runs  the  lifting  ap- 
paratus. Thus  by  this  double  move- 
ment, any  object  weighing  less  than 
thirty  tons  may  be  picked  up,  and  car- 
ried to  any  part  of  the  big  room,  as 
quickly  and  easily  as  a  workman  can 
carry  a  ten-pound  casting.  Both  the 
motive  power  of  the  crane  and  its  lift- 
ing power  are  electric.  Four  engines 
of  the  Providence-Corliss  type,  40  inches 
diameter  of  cylinder  and  72-inch  stroke, 
one  thousand  horse-power,  are  used  to 
propel  the  cable  machinery.  The  fly- 
wheels are  23  feet  in  diameter  and 
weigh  40  tons  ;  the  driving  drums  are 
22  feet  in  diameter,  connected  with  the 
32-feet  shaft-drums  by  22  two-and-a- 
half-inch  Lambeth  cotton  cables.  The 
drums  around  which  the  street  cable 
passes  are  15  feet  in  diameter.  The 
boiler-room  of  this  fine  plant  faces  on 
Second  Avenue,  and  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  best  lighted  in  the  country. 
It  contains  32  horizontal  tubular  re- 
turn boilers  of  125  horse-power  each. 
The  coal  used  in  each  furnace  is  weighed 
automatically  as  it  passes  in,  so  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  day,  the  engineer  can 
tell  by  a  glance  at  the  dials  what  each 
boiler  has  consumed. 

The  power-house  at  Houston  Street 

and  Broadway  offers  no   such  picture 

of  comfort  and  convenience  as  that  at 

Third  Avenue,  for  it  is  crowded  with 
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machinery,  and  so  dark  that  electric 
lights  have  to  be  used  everywhere,  even 
at  noon.  In  the  construction  of  this 
power-house  great  ingenuity  was  dis- 
played by  Major  G.  W.  McNulty,  the 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  line.  The 
problem  was  to  provide  sufficient  room 
for  the  gigantic  machinery  used,  and 
yet  get  some  income  out  of  the  proper- 
ty, which  at  this  point  is  valuable  for 
renting  purposes.  The  excavations  up- 
on the  plot,  100  feet  wide  on  Broad- 
way by  200  feet  on  Houston  Street, 
were  carried  to  a  very  unusual  depth, 

40  feet  below 
the  level  of  the 
street.  It  was 
considered  nec- 
essary, if  the 
building  was  to 
be  used  for  busi- 
ness and  office 
purposes,    that 


Tower  and  Weight  for  Keeping  the  Cable  Taut. 
(Fiftieth  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue.) 

the  vibrations  of  the  machinery  should 
be  felt  as  little  as  possible,  and  with 
this  end  in  view  the  whole  plant  of  the 
cable  road  stands  upon  its  own  founda- 
tions, while  the  iron  pillars  and  stone 
piers  which  support  the  building  above, 
are  independent  of  the  floors  which 
contain  the  machinery.  The  plant  at 
Houston   Street  varies  but  little  from 
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that  in  the  other  stations,  and  con- 
sists of  four  engines  of  the  Corliss 
iy\)Q,  1,000  horse -power,  geared  to  a 
series  of  drums.     The  gearing  is  more 


The   Cable    Grip. 


complicated  and  expensive  than  at  Fif- 
tieth Street,  or  over  at  Third  Avenue, 
owing  to  the  cramped  space.  As  com- 
pared to  the  other  power-houses,  the 
engineers  employed  here  have  rather  a 
hard  time  of  it,  owing  to  the  darkness 
and  the  heat.  Last  summer,  before  all 
the  steam-pipes  were  properly  jacketed 
with  non-conducting  material,  the  heat 
in  the  engine-room  often  rose  to  120°. 

The  cable  used  in  New  York  is  simi- 
lar to  that  employed  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Upon  its  perfection  and  durability 
largely  depends  the  successful  working 
of  the  road.  The  grip  by  which  the 
cars  are  made  fast  to  the  cable  is  the 
same  upon  both  Hnes.  This  famous 
grip  is  the  source  of  constant  wonder 
to  the  public,  and  yet  it  is  extremely 
simple,  consisting  virtually  of  a  clamp 
two  feet  long  through  which  the  cable 
passes.  The  upper  part  of  the  clamp 
is  raised  or  depressed  by  the  brake 
under  the  driver's  hand.  When  de- 
pressed, it  grips  the  cable  more  or  less 
firmly ;  if  not  very  tight,  it  allows  the 
cable  to  slip  somewhat,  thus  carrying 
the  car  along  at  a  slow  speed.  When 
tight  enough  to  allow  no  slipping,  the 
car  of  course  moves  along  at  the  same 
speed  as  the  cable,  which  in  New  York  is 
about  eight  miles  an  hour  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  city,  and  six  miles  down 


town.  It  might  be  thought  that  the 
friction  and  wear  of  this  system  would 
be  destructive  to  the  cables,  and  it  un- 
questionably does  shorten  their  lives. 
But  the  steel  cable  is  of  extraordina- 
ry strength  and  endures  the  constant 
clamping  of  these  grips  a  thousand 
times  every  day  without  showing  much 
wear.  The  first  Broadway  cable  lasted 
six  months,  and  it  had  to  stand  all  the 
hard  usage  of  inexperienced  hands 
when  the  gripmen  were  new  to  the 
business.  The  accidents  w^hich  at  one 
time  made  New  Yorkers  rather  ner- 
vous as  to  cable -cars  on  Broadway, 
were  due  to  the  unravelHng  of  cable 
strands  worn  out  by  the  friction  of  the 
grip.  These  strands  twisted  themselves 
around  the  grip,  and  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  let  the  cable  go.  So  upon 
one  or  two  occasions  the  car  went  on 
at  full  speed,  carrying  everything  before 
it  and  accumulating  quite  a  collection 
of  other  cars  and  vehicles  before  a  fran- 
tic telephone  message  to  the  power- 
house resulted  in  stopping  the  cable. 

The  cable-cars  that  run  on  the  East 
River  Bridge,  between  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  carry  more  people  than  any 
other  cable  road  in  the  world,  the  aver- 
age traffic  last  year  exceeding  105,000 
passengers  a  day,  or  about  forty  mill- 
ions a  year.  Upon  this  bridge  line 
the  driving  machinery  is  \erj  similar 
to  that  of  our  street  railways.  The  grip 
in  use,  designed  by  the  late  Colonel 
W.  H.  Paine,  is  upon  a  difierent  princi- 
ple, and  consists  of  a  group  of  wheels, 


Connection  of  Grip  with   Cable. 

against  the  periphery  of  which  the  ca- 
ble rubs.  The  brake  which  stops  the 
grip-wheels  also  forces  them  against 
the  cable.  This  grip  is  said  to  be  less 
severe  upon  the  cable  than  the  clamp- 
grip,  but  it  is  not  so  direct,  and  conse- 
quently so  rapid,  in  its  action,  and  rapid- 
ity is  needed  for  the  constant  stoppings 
and  startings  of  street-railway  traffic. 
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A  broken  strand  is  the  bugbear  of  who  remain  in  a  run -away  cable-car  are 
the  cable  engineer.  It  is  a  costly  as  perfectly  safe — except  as  they  may  be 
well  as  a  dangferous  affair.     The  piece    injured  by  flying    glass  and  splinters 


of   damaged   cable   has   to  be  cut  out 
and  the  ends  spliced — a  delicate  opera- 
tion for  which  only  a  few  skilled  work- 
men in  the  employ  of  the  cable  manu- 
facturers are  competent.     In  or- 
der to  guard  so  far  as  possible 
against  this   danger,   the  whole 
cable   plant   is   virtually  double 
— engines  and  cable.     One  plant 
runs  for  twenty-four  hours,  when 
the  other  plant  takes  its  place 
and  allows  the  engineers  an  op- 
portunity to  give  the  plant  which 
is  resting  a  thorough  examina- 
tion.    Besides  this,  a  man  is  al- 
ways stationed  at  the  spot  where 
the  cable  leaves  the  power-house ; 
he  keeps  his  eye  on  the  cable  and 
gives  the  signal  to  stop  when  he 
detects  signs  of  anything  wrong. 
As  it  may  be  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  to  be  able  to  stop  the 
cable  instantly,  the  driving  drums 
in  all  the  power-houses  are  held 
in  place  upon  their  shafts  by  friction- 
brakes  which  may  be  loosened  in  two 
seconds,  thus  stopping  the  cable  though 
the  engine  continue  at  work.     Were  it 
not  for  this  friction-brake,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  stop  the  engines  before  the 
cable  could  be  brought  to  a  standstill. 


when  the  car  runs  down  other  vehicles 
in  its  way.  If,  by  any  means,  the  car  is 
brought  to  a  standstill  while  the  grip 
is    still  fast  and  the  cable   going,   the 


Longitudinal  Section,  showing  Conduit,  Slieave  Pit,  and  Grip  Hatch. 


whole  grip  apparatus  would  be  torn 
from  the  bottom  of  the  car  ;  and  this 
has  been  provided  for. 

A  runaway  cable-car  is  a  far  more 
dangerous  affair  to  those  who  get  in  its 
way  than  to  its  own  passengers.  The 
most  effective  object-lesson  in  teaching 
and  with  a  50-ton  fly-wheel  going  at  the  one  the  tremendous  power  of  the  cable 
rate  of  60  or  70  revolutions  a  minute,  is  to  see  the  playful  manner  in  which  a 
such  an  operation  requires  time.  Mean-  heavy  truck  is  thrown  out  of  the  way 
while  a  runaway  car  may  be  spreading  by  the  cable-car  when  the  brakes  fail  to 
havoc  along  Broadway.  work  quickly  enough,  or  the  driver  of 

One   of   the   engineers  of   the  cable    the  truck  fails  to  obey  the  cable-man's 

warning  gong. 

Within  the  last  six  months  more  than 
a  score  of  devices  designed  to  lessen  the 


road,  in  speaking  of  the  accidents  in 
which  the  cable-car  takes  the  bit  in  its 
mouth,  so  to  speak,  and  runs  away, 
said  that  the  public  seemed  apt  to  be-     danger  of  running  over  people  who  may 


come  much  more  frightened  when  this 
occurred  than  there  was  any  reason  for. 
Some  people  have  an  idea  that  when 
anything  goes  wrong  with  the  cable, 
the  car  may  suddenly  begin  moving  at 
some  terrific  rate  of  speed,  carrying 
everything  before  it  until  it  dashes  it- 
self and  its  unfortunate  passengers  to 
pieces.  Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  think  about  the  matter,  will  realize 
that  under  no  circumstances  can  the 
car  go  faster  than  the  cable  itself,  or 
eight  miles  an  hour.     The  passengers 


get  in  the  way  of  a  car  have  been  of- 
fered to  the  cable  companies.  Not  only 
is  the  speed  more  than  that  of  horse- 
cars,  but  the  force  is  a  hundred-fold 
greater.  That  which  appears  to  meet 
the  approval  of  most  experts  is  a  spe- 
cies of  guard  or  shield,  almost  touching 
the  ground,  or  so  near  the  pavement 
that  it  will  push  before  it  or  out  of  the 
way  any  large  object,  thus  acting  as  the 
cow-catcher  of  a  locomotive.  Several 
fatal  accidents  have  made  imperative  the 
adoption  of  some  adequate  safety  device. 
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XVI. 

ARRIVALS    AT    ROSEMONT. 

THE  air  was  mild  down  on  the  main 
road  which,  because  it  led  from 
Suez  to  Pulaski  City,  was  known 
as  the  Susie  and  Pussie  pike.  The  high- 
way showed  a  mere  dusting  of  snow,  and 
out  afield  the  sun  had  said  good-morn- 
ing so  cavalierly  to  some  corn -shocks 
that  the  powder  was  wholly  kissed  off 
one  sallow  cheek  of  each.  The  riders 
kept  the  pike  northwesterly  a  short 
way  and  then  took  the  left,  saying  less 
and  less  as  they  went  on,  till  the  college 
came  into  view,  their  hearts  sinking  as 
it  rose. 

The  campus  was  destitute  of  human 
sounds,  but  birds  gossiped  so  openly 
on  every  hand  concerning  the  tardy  in- 
trusion that  John  was  embarrassed,  and 
hardly  felt,  much  less  saw,  what  rich 
confusion  the  red  and  yellow  browns  of 
clinging  and  falling  leaves  made  among 
the  purple  -  gray  trunks  and  olive  -  dap- 
pled boughs,  and  on  the  fading  green 
of  the  sod. 

The  jays  were  everywhere,  foppish, 
flippant,  the  perfection  of  privileged 
rudeness.  They  would  have  John  under- 
stand this  was  a  blue  jay's  government. 

Other  birds  showed  milder  manners. 
One  prophesied,  "  sleet,  sleet,"  another 
said  cheerily,  "  We  vrish  it !  We  wish 
it  !  "  and  a  wren,  delightedly  mistaking 
John  for  someone  else,  cried — "  Peter- 
kin  !  Peterkin  Peters  !  " — hushed  a  mo- 
ment in  doubt,  began  again — "Pete  !  " 
— saw  his  error,  flew  to  a  tree  farther 
away,  and  pretending  not  to  have  dis- 
covered John  at  all,  called  into  the  op- 
posite distance,  "Peterkin!  Peterkin 
Peters !  " 

It  seemed  a  great  way  through  the 
grove.  At  the  foot  of  the  steps  John 
would  have  liked  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  fat  hens  that  were  pick- 
ing around  in  the  weak  sunshine  and 
uttering  now  and  then  a  pious,  house- 
wifely sigh. 


There  was  an  awful  stillness  as  the 
two  ascended  the  steps,  carrying  the 
broken  carpet  -  bag  between  them. 
Glancing  back  down  the  campus  av- 
enue, John  hoped  the  unknown  woman 
just  entering  its  far  gate  was  not  ob- 
serving. So  mild  was  the  air  here  that 
the  front  door  stood  open.  In  the  hall 
a  tall  student,  with  a  sergeant's  chev- 
rons on  his  gray  sleeve,  came  from  a 
class-room  and  led  them  into  a  small 
parlor.  Major  Garnet  was  in  Suez,  but 
Mrs.  Garnet  would  see  them. 

They  waited.  On  the  mantel  an  ex- 
tremely Egyptian  clock — green  and  gilt 
— whispered  at  its  task  in  servile  ob- 
livion to  visitors.  John  stared  at  a 
black-framed  lithograph,  and  his  father 
murmured, 

"  That's  the  poet  Longfellow,  son, 
who  wrote  that  nice  letteh  to  yo'  dear 
motheh.  This  colo'ed  picture's  Napo- 
leon crossing  the  Alps." 

A  footstep  came  down  the  hall,  and 
John  saw  a  pretty  damsel  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  with  much  loose  red-brown 
hair,  stop  near  the  door  of  the  reception- 
room  and  gaze  at  someone  else  who 
must  have  been  coming  up  the  porch- 
steps.  He  could  not  hear  this  person's 
slow  advance,  but  presently  a  voice  in 
the  porch  said,  tenderly,  "Miss  Barb?" 
and  gave  a  low,  nervous  laugh. 

Barbara  shrank  back  a  step.  The 
soft  footfall  reached  the  threshold.  The 
maiden  retreated  half  a  step  more.  Be- 
hind her  sounded  a  faint  patter  of  crin- 
oline coming  down  the  hall  stairs.  And 
then  there  came  into  view  from  the 
porch,  bending  forward  with  caressing 
arms,  a  slim,  lithe  negress  of  about 
nineteen  years.  Her  flimsy  dress  was 
torn  by  thorns,  and  her  hands  were 
pitifully  scratched.  Her  skirt  was 
gone,  the  petticoat  bemired,  and  her 
naked  feet  were  bleeding. 

"  Miss  Barb,"  said  the  tender  voice 
again.  From  the  inner  stairs  a  lady 
appeared. 

"  What  is  it,  son  ?  "  Judge  March  asked, 
and,  rising,  saw  the  lady  draw  near  the 
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girl  with  a  look  of  pitying  uncertainty. 
The  tattered  form  stood  trembling,  with 
tears  starting  down  her  cheeks. 

"  MissEose — Oh,  Miss  Rose,  it's  me  !  " 

"  Why,  Johanna,  my  poor  child ! " 
Two  kind  arms  opened  and  the  mass  of 
rags  and  mud  dashed  into  them.  The 
girl  showered  her  kisses  upon  the  pure 
garments,  and  the  lady  silently,  tender- 
ly, held  her  fast.  Then  she  took  the 
black  forehead  between  her  hands. 

"■  Child,  what  does  this  mean  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  mean  nothin'  but  C'nelius, 
Miss  Rose — same  old  C'nelius  !  I  hadn't 
nowheres  to  run  but  to  you,  an' no  chance 
to  come  but  night." 

"  Can  you  go  upstairs  and  wait  a 
moment  for  me  in  my  room  ?  No,  poor 
child,  I  don't  think  you  can  ! "  But 
Johanna  went,  half  laughing,  half  cry- 
ing, and  beckoning  to  Barbara  in  the 
old-time  wheedling  way. 

"Go,  Barbara." 

The  child  followed,  while  John  and 
his  father  stood  with  captive  hearts 
before  her  whom  the  youths  of  the 
college  loved  to  call  in  valedictory  ad- 
dresses the  Rose  of  Rosemont.  She 
spent  a  few  moments  with  them,  hold- 
ing John's  more  than  willing  hand, 
and  then  called  in  the  principal's  first 
assistant,  Mr.  Dinwiddle  Pettigrew, 
a  smalHsh  man  of  forty,  in  piratical 
white  duck  trousers,  kid  slippers,  nan- 
keen sack,  and  ruffled  shirt.  Irritabili- 
ty confessed  itself  in  this  gentleman's 
face,  which  was  of  a  clay  color,  with 
white  spots  ;  and  yet  it  was  a  face  that 
had  the  merit  of  reminding  John  of 
home,  for  the  mouth  was  Uke  his  dear 
mother's,  and  the  thin,  yellow  hair, 
combed  straight  back,  looked  as  if  it 
might  rise  in  moments  of  anger  as  the 
feathers  did  on  the  very  similar  fore- 
head of  John's  pet  hen.  Mr.  Pettigrew 
presently  declared  himself  a  Virginian, 
adding,  with  the  dignity  of  a  fallen  king, 
that  he — or  his  father,  at  least — had 
lost  over  a  hundred  slaves  by  the  war. 
It  was  their  all.  But  the  boy  could  not 
shut  his  ear  to  the  sweet  voice  of  Mrs. 
Garnet  as,  at  one  side,  she  talked  to  his 
father. 

"  Sir  ?  "  he  responded  to  the  first  as- 
-sistant,  who  was  telling  him  he  ought 
to  spell  March  with  a  final  e,  it  being 
always   so   spelled  —  in  Virginia.     The 


Judge  turned  for  a  lengthy  good-by, 
and  at  its  close  John  went  with  his  pre- 
ceptor to  the  school-room,  trying,  quite 
in  vain,  to  conceive  how  Mr.  Pettigrew 
had  looked  when  he  was  a  boy. 


XVII. 

A    GROUP    OF    NEW    INFLUENCES. 

All  Rosemonters  were  required  to  sit 
together  at  Sunday  morning  service,  in 
a  solid  mass  of  cadet  gray.  After  this 
there  was  ordinary  freedom.  Thus, 
when  good  weather  and  roads,  and 
Mrs.  March's  strength  permitted,  John 
had  the  joy  of  seeing  his  father  and 
mother  come  into  church ;  for  Rose- 
mont was  always  ahead  of  time,  and 
the  Marches  behind.  Then  followed 
the  delight  of  going  home  with  them  in 
their  antique  and  precarious  buggy, 
and  of  a  day-break  ride  back  to  Rosemont 
with  his  father — sweetest  of  all  accessi- 
ble company.  Accessible,  for  his  moth- 
er had  forbidden  him  to  visit  Fannie 
Halliday,  her  father  being  a  traitor. 
He  could  only  pass  by  her  gate  —  she 
was  keeping  house  now  —  and  some- 
times have  the  ecstacy  of  lingeringly 
greeting  her  there. 

On  stormy  Sundays  he  would  gladly 
have  spent  an  afternoon  with  Mrs.  Gar- 
net, when,  silently  supported  by  Bar- 
bara, she  gave  the  students  an  hour 
which  professed  to  be  little  more  than 
social,  but  which  one  of  them  enthusi- 
astically called  "  religion  made  easy." 
Mrs.  March,  however,  said  no,  John 
must  not  make  one  of  that  group. 

"  Judge  March,  she  owes  that  time  to 
the  private  religious  instruction  of  her 
daughter  and  servants.  I  cannot  con- 
sent for  my  son  to  snatch  advantage 
from  such  an  oversight.  It  would  not 
be  blest,  Powhatan  ;  religion  is  not  a 
grab  game — if  you'll  forgive  so  coarse  a 
word.  Judge  March,  she's  an  unbe- 
liever. Fifteen  years  ago  I  heard  her 
say  it  was  nothing  to  her  whether  the 
Deluge  was  fact  or  fiction.  Powhatan, 
may  I  not  even  protect  my  child's 
soul  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  deah,  who  could  question  yo' 
right?  But  now,  suppose  that  next 
Sunday " 
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"Please  call  it  the  sabbath,  Powha- 
tan." 

"  Yes,  deah,  the  sabbath.  If  it  should 
chance  to  rain " 

"  Oh,  Judge  March,  do  you  beheve 
rain  comes  by  chance  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  Daphne,  deah.  But — if  it 
should  be  raining  hard " 

"  It  will  still  be  the  Lord's  day.  Your 
son  can  read  and  meditate." 

"But  if  it  should  be  fair,  and  some- 
thing else  should  keep  us  fum  church, 
and  he  couldn't  come  up  here,  and 
should  feel  his  loneliness " 

"  Can't  he  visit  some  of  our  Suez 
friends — Mary  and  Martha  Salter,  Doc- 
tor Coffin,  or  Parson  Tombs,  the  Sex- 
tons, or  Clay  Mattox  ?  I'm  not  puri- 
tanical, nor  are  they.  He's  sure  of  a 
welcome  from  either  Cousin  Hamlet 
Graves  or  his  brother  Lazarus.  Heaven 
has  spared  us  a  few  friends  stilL" 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  Dead  loads  of 
them ;  if  son  would  only  take  to  them. 
And,  Daphne,  deah  "  —  the  husband 
brightened — "I  hope,  yet,  he  will." 

But  John  didn't.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  first  bright  Sunday  that  his  pa- 
rents failed  to  meet  him  at  church  he 
passed  General  Halliday's  gate  three 
times  in  vain,  and  then  called  on  Mr. 
Bavenel,  now  chief  owner  of  the  Suez 
Courier,  and  one  of  the  strongest  fac- 
tors in  the  politics  of  the  State. 

Bavenel  still  lived  in  the  widow's  cot- 
tage. His  room  had  an  east  and  south 
window,  and  a  sweet  odor  of  good  to- 
bacco. John  found  him  in  a  low  ham- 
mock between  the  windows,  surround- 
ed by  papers  and  reading  a  law  book. 
Mr.  Bavenel  took  one  of  the  papers  to 
brush  off — but  not  till  John  had  blushed 
for  them — some  crumbs  of  ginger-cake 
from  the  lad's  gray  jacket. 

The  visitor  enjoyed  himself.  An  un- 
expected facility  of  speech  elated  him. 
Mr.  Bavenel  needed  only  to  make  some 
trivial  inquiry,  and  John's  talk  would 
gurgle  forth  in  a  way  to  make  silence 
seem  strange,  when  once  in  a  while  it 
came. 

And  Bavenel  was  entertained.  He 
was  half  the  time  in  a  broad  smile,  and 
more  than  once  dropped  face  and  hands 
into  the  hammock  and  laughed  tiU  he 
shuffled  his  feet.  John  took  slight  care 
as  to  the  drift  of  his  chat,  except  to 


keep  out  of  the  bucolic  vein,  a  precau- 
tion he  had  learned  on  the  campus. 
Once  only  he  dropped  into  it  to  tell  of 
Brandy  and  Doctor,  his  father's  two 
steers.  One  evening,  when  these  horned 
dissemblers  had  been  to  Suez  and  were 
nearing  home  again  with  a  quantity  of 
new  crockery,  long  needed  and  bought 
at  last,  they  took  fright  at  his  mother 
in  pure  pretence,  and  ran  away,  strew- 
ing the  road  with  broken  plates,  cups, 
and  saucers  for  a  hundred  yards.  That 
was  the  only  time,  he  said,  that  he  had 
ever  seen  his  father  angry. 

John  had  not  dreamed  to  find  Mr. 
Bavenel  so  boyish.  He  could  hardly 
understand  why  one  should  laugh  till 
the  tears  came — just  at  two  runaway 
oxen. 

"  You've  got  a  mawnstus  good  daddy, 
John.  Don't  you  reckon  he's  wondering 
what  sort  of  chap  Bosemont's  going  to 
make  you  ?  " 

"  I  dunno,  sir.  He  says  all  he  asks 
me  is  to  always  be  a  perfect  gentle- 
man." 

"  D'  you  reckon  you  can  do  it  ?  " 

John  smiled  up  at  the  ceiling.  "  I've 
got  to  try."  Then,  with  a  grave,  far- 
away look,  "  I  know  one  who  does  be- 
lieve it." 

"  Does  she  ?  "  softly  drawled  his  friend; 
and  the  lad  grew  red.  But  after  a 
dreadful  pause  Mr.  Bavenel  added, 
"It's  a  good  thing  to  try." 

"D'  you  know,"  asked  John,  "where 
I  can  get  a  '  Gentleman's  Complete 
Book  of  Etiquette ? '" 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"I  hope  it's  easy." 

"No,  it's  not  easy."  The  speaker 
smiled.  "But  it's  short;  my  mother 
made  me  learn  it  by  heart  when  I  was  a 
little  boy.  It  begins  :  '  And  seeing  the 
multitudes  he  went ' — you  may  not  Hke 
it ;  I  don't  often  recommend  it,  but " 

John's  smile  was  broad  and  know- 
ing. As  it  faded  he  said,  "  All  mother 
asks  me  is  to  go  into  good  company  or 
none." 

"Is  that  good  scripture?"  inquired 
Bavenel,  drowsily. 

"  I  dunno.  I  reckon  so,  ain't  it  ?  It's 
mighty  hard  to  do." 

"That's  a  scandalous  good  sign. 
You're  a  long  way  from  doing  it  now." 

The  boy  looked  sadly  quizzed.     But 
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Ravenel  simply  drew  forth  a  cigar,  and 
watching  his  match's  flame  grow  clear, 
said,  "  Tain't  the  company  you  seek  that 
counts  most ;  it's  what  you  seek  it  for. 
Of  course,  when  you  seek  company /or 
company,  always  get  the  best."  He 
lighted  the  cigar,  John  gazing  in  noble 
envy.  "But  all  company's  dangerous, 
and  solitude  isn't  any  safer.  No  com- 
pany's infallible." 

"No,"  responded  John,  "  no  more  than 
the  Pope  is." 

"Or  the  Bible,"  said  Kavenel.  He 
blew  upward  a  fine  thread  of  smoke. 

John  stared  like  a  fledgling  too  silly 
to  fly.  But  presently  he  replied,  with 
an  unconvinced  jerk  of  the  chin:  "I 
can't  see  it !  "  And  then,  as  if  the  con- 
nection was  close  and  vital,  he  asked : 

"Don't  you  think  our  side  was  right 
in  the  war  ?  " 

Jeff-Jack  smiled  merrily  and  let  his 
face  sink  into  his  hands,  saying,  "  Bight ! 
It  was  better  than  right." 

"I — I  don't  quite  understand." 

"  Don't  you  ?     Why,  it  was  our  side." 

John  mused.  A  clock  struck  and  he 
rose  to  go.  Bavenel  followed  to  the 
gate  and  seemed  willing  to  prolong  the 
visit.  "  You  must  come  again,"  he  said, 
"  you  talk  like  a  thinker." 

John  gave  him  the  quick,  sham- de- 
spising glance  of  a  healthy  boy ;  but 
Ravenel  — "Yes!  We'll  not  talk  so 
much  religion  next  time.     Good-by." 

The  young  visitor  went  some  way  be- 
fore he  was  willing  to  steal  a  last  glance 
back.  Bavenel  stood  in  the  mottled 
shadows  of  the  garden  walk,  gazing  af- 
ter him. 

School  terms  came  and  went.  Mrs. 
March  attributed  her  son's  failure  to  in- 
herit literary  talent  to  his  too  long  as- 
sociation with  his  father.  He  stood 
neither  first,  second,  nor  last  in  any- 
thing. In  spiritual  conditions  he  was 
not  always  sure  that  he  stood  at  all.  At 
times  he  was  shaken  even  in  the  belief 
that  the  love  of  fun  is  the  root  of  all 
virtue,  and  although  he  called  many  a 
droll  doing  a  prank  which  the  law's  dark 
lexicon  terms  a  misdemeanor,  for  weeks 
afterward  there  would  be  a  sound  in  his 
father's  gentle  speech  as  of  that  voice 
from  which  Adam  once,  in  the  cool  of 
the  day,  hid  himself. 

Mr.   Bavenel's   talks  only   kept   him 


stimulated,  never  really  fed  him,  for  bad 
or  good.  In  church  the  sermons  he  sat 
under  dwelt  mainly  on  the  technical 
difficulties  involved  in  a  sinner's  salva- 
tion, and  neither  helped  nor  harmed 
him ;  he  never  heard  them.  One  clear 
voice  in  the  midst  of  the  singing  was 
all  that  engaged  his  ear,  and  when  it 
carolled,  "He  shall  come  down  like  rain 
u23on  the  mown  grass,"  tlie  notes  them- 
selves were  to  him  the  cooling  shower. 

Mothers  of  Montrose  girls  saw  mag- 
nanimous valor  in  his  expanding — or 
rather  his  alarmingly  lengthening — fig- 
ure, and  called  him  promising.  Spin- 
sters saw  danger  in  his  eye. 

"He's  destined  by  nature  faw  the 
ahmy  ! "  said  Captain  Champion. 

"  Or  the  gallows,"  replied  Miss  Mar- 
tha Salter. 

One  Sabbath  afternoon,  after  a  spe- 
cially indigestible  sermon  which  Sister 
Usher  said  enthusiastically  to  Major 
Garnet,  ought  to  be  followed  by  a  great 
awakening — as,  in  fact,  it  had  been — 
Barbara,  slim,  straight,  and  fifteen, 
softly  asked  her  mother  to  linger  behind 
the  parting  congregation  for  Fannie. 
As  Miss  Halliday  joined  them,  John, 
from  the  other  aisle,  bowed  so  pathet- 
ically to  his  Sunday-school  teacher, 
that  when  she  turned  again  to  smile  on 
Barbara  and  her  mother,  she  laughed, 
quite  against  her  will.  The  mother  and 
daughter  remained  grave. 

"Fannie,"  said  Mrs.  Garnet,  her  hand 
stealing  into  the  girl's,  "I'm  troubled 
about  that  boy."  Barbara  walked  ahead 
pretending  not  to  hear,  but  listening 
hard. 

"  Law !  Cousin  Rose,  so'm  I !  I 
wish  he'd  get  religion  or  something. 
Don't  look  so  at  me,  Cousin  Rose,  you 
make  me  smile.  I'm  really  trying  to 
help  him,  but  the  more  I  try  the  worse 
I  fail.  If  I  should  meet  him  on  the 
straight  road  to  ruin  I  shouldn't  know 
what  to  say  to  him  ;  I'm  a  pagan  myself." 


XVIII. 

THE    ROSEMONT    ATMOSPHERE. 

About  this  time  Barbara  came  into 
new  surroundings.  She  had  been  won- 
dering for  a  month  what  matter  of  dis- 
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agreement  her  father  and  mother  were 
trying  to  be  very  secret  about,  when  one 
morning  at  breakfast  her  father  said, 
while  her  mother  looked  out  the  win- 
dow : 

"  Barb,  we've  decided  to  send  you  to 
Montrose  to  stay."  And  while  she  was 
still  gazing  at  him  speechlessly,  a  gulp- 
ing sob  came  from  behind  her  mother's 
chair  and  Johanna  ran  from  the  room. 

Barbara  never  forgot  that  day  ;  how 
her  mother  sat  down  with  her  alone, 
took  both  her  hands,  and  with  never  a 
hint  that  this  change  was  all  her  father's 
doing,  told  her  such  new,  strange  things 
about  life's  temptations  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  told  them  so  sweetly,  that 
when — without  stopping  the  words — 
two  tears  fell  unhindered  down  those 
cheeks  which  these  many  months  had 
been  growing  paler  and  paler,  she  sank 
to  her  knees,  dragged  the  dear  neck 
down,  and  could  speak  no  reply  save  in 
kisses. 

Nor  did  her  memory  ever  lose  the 
picture  of  her  father,  as  he  came  alone 
to  see  her  the  next  day  after  her  en- 
trance into  the  academy,  standing  be- 
fore the  Misses  Kinsington — who  were, 
as  good  as  they  were  thin,  and  as  sweet 
as  they  were  aristocratic  —  winning 
their  impetuous  approval  with  the  con- 
fession that  the  atmosphere  of  a  male 
college  —  even  though  it  was  Rose- 
mont — was  not  good  for  a  young  girl. 
Still  another  lasting  memory  was  that, 
while  neither  of  the  Misses  Kinsing- 
ton gave  a  hand  to  him  either  for  wel- 
come or  farewell,  when  Mademoiselle 
Eglantine — who  taught  drawing,  his- 
tory, and  French — happened  in  upon 
father  and  daughter  a  second  time, 
after  they  had  been  left  to  say  good- 
by  alone,  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle 
lingered  so  long  in  his  that  Barbara 
concluded  he  had  forgotten  it  was 
there. 

"She's  quite  European  in  her  way, 
isn't  she.  Barb  ?  " 

The  daughter  was  mute,  for  she  had 
from  time  to  time  noticed  several  wom- 
en shake  hands  with  her  large  -  hearted 
father  thus. 

Twice  a  week  Barbara  spent  an  after- 
noon and  night  at  Rosemont.  Whether 
her  father  really  thought  its  atmosphere 
desirable  for  her  or  not,  she  desired  it, 


without  ceasing  and  most  hungrily. 
On  Sunday  nights,  when  the  house  had 
grown  still,  there  would  come  upon 
her  door  the  wariest  of  knocks,  and 
Johanna  would  enter,  choose  a  humble 
seat,  and  stay  and  stay,  to  tell  every 
smallest  happening  of  the  week.  The 
maid  would  have  been  sufficiently  in- 
teresting if  only  for  her  ability  to  make 
full  and  correct  reports  of  matters  un- 
witnessed by  herself. 

Not  infrequently  these  recitals  con- 
tained points  in  the  history  not  only  of 
Rosemont  but  of  John  March.  Once 
her  narrative  caused  her  visible  tears  of 
indignation  while  she  spoke.  Suez  was 
not  a  "dry"  town,  and  its  dampness 
sometimes  had  a  distempering  effect 
upon  Rosemont  fellows.  Two  of  these, 
on  a  certain  holiday,  had,  contrary  to 
every  tradition  of  the  college,  quarrelled 
on  the  open  turnpike,  and  one  had 
whipped  out  a  weapon  and  fired  at  the 
other. 

Old  Uncle  Leviticus  rarely  visited  his 
daughter  Johanna,  but  on  that  day  he 
had  been  to  see  her — "  an'  Miss  Rose  !  " 
— and  was  returning  home  by  way  of  the 
pike,  when  the  student  fired  at  his  oppo- 
nent. The  ball  whizzed  by  its  intend- 
ed victim,  and,  far  beyond,  stmck  and 
killed  the  mule  under  Uncle  Leviticus. 
The  aged  rider  left  carcass,  saddle,  and 
bridle,  and  "  skedaddled  for  the  woods 
like  a  rabbit  for  the  briers,"  said  the 
fellows  who  saw  it  ;  at  any  rate,  so  Jo- 
hanna reported  them  to  Barbara.  Or, 
as  she  further  quoted  them, 

"He  thought  the  Ku-Klux  had  got 
him  this  time,  shore  ! "  The  dark  maid 
dashed  away  her  tears.  Barbara's  si- 
lence was  full  of  sympathy  ;  so  full  that 
Johanna  smiled  up  to  her  fondly. 
Whereupon  Barbara  said, 

"Uncle  Leviticus  must  be  paid  for 
his  loss,  Johanna.  Doesn't  pop-a  say 
so?" 

"  Law,  Miss  Barb,  how  yo'  paw  gwine 
eveh  fine  it  out,  when  don't  nobody  but 
Rosemont  boys  know  Rosemont  boys 
done  it?" 

"Why,  if  it  comes  to  that,  I'll  tell 
mom-a ! " 

Johanna  lighted  up.  "Miss  Barb, 
d'  ain't  no  needs  to  tell  him.  Mule  done 
paid  fuh  ! " 

Her  enthusiasm  grew. 
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"  Miss  Barb,  I  tell  you.  Hit  all  come 
o'  that  ve'y  se'fsame  tall  young  ma-an 
what  seem  like  you  neveli  wants  to  b'- 
lieve  no  good  about  him,  an'  I  ain't  yet 
meek  out  why,  less'n  it's  caze  he's  so 
bony  an'  freckle'  up." 

"  Why,  what  nonsense  !  Who  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

Johanna  tittered.  "  You  knows  who 
I  means.  Hit  commence  with  a  G,  an' 
hit  en'  with  a  Mahch.  He  uz  jis  a- 
browzin'  round  the  campus  sawt  o'  like 
a  hobble  hawss,  fum  de  spraim  he  got 
de  night  he  drap  de  poppin'  crackers 
into  Mr.  Pettigrew'  windeh,  an'  so, 
pooty  soon,  he  git  win'  o'  dis  wile  shoot- 
in'.  Bymeby  he  meet  up  wid  de  one 
what  do  it,  and  he  say, 

"'O'  co'se  you  'llow  to  pay  fo'  de 
mule,  don't  you  ?" 

"An'  d'  yuther  ans'  up  an'  say,  s'e, 
*  Why,  hit  on'y  a  accident. '  " 

"  An'  den  Mr.  Mahch  he  sawt  o'  laugh 
an'  say,  s'e, 

"  '  All  right,  seh  ;  'f  you  don't,  I'll  jis 
take  a  susscription  papeh  to  ev'y  felleh 
in  dis-yeh  college,  an'  we'll  pay  yo'  debt 
faw  you,  seh.  De  disgra-ace  o'  such  a 
debt  shayn't  res'  on  Eosemont ! ' " 

Barbara  started  up  with  delight. 
"  Johanna,  he  didn't !  " 

"  Yass'm,  he  did.  An'  whass  mo',  dat 
ain't  all.  He  not  on'y  said  it  but  he 
done  it.  Leas'wise  he  staht  in  to  do 
it,  but  when  he  teck  it  to  one  o'  de 
senio's,  de  senio'  tell  'im  how  hit  gwine 
to  cos'  'im  ev'y  las'  frien'  he  got." 

"  Why,  how  could  he  say  that  ?  " 

"  O,  he  say  hit  make  a  split  in  Rose- 
mont,  an'  de  Susie  high  school  reap  de 
benefits  of  it,  he  say.  But  Mr.  John, 
he  ain't  say  nothin',  but  he  tear  up  de 
pa-apeh  into  fine  bits  an'  snow  it  ove' 
de  grass — I  see  dat  myseff — an'  up  an' 
plank  down  de  whole  cos'  out'n  his  own 
pocket — so  dey  say." 

Barbara  stared.  "  Out  of  Mr.  Rave- 
nel's  pocket,  they'd  better  say,"  she 
murmured  to  herself  :  "He  oughtn't  to 
have  done  it,  Johanna.  Did  no  one 
offer  to  help  him  ?  " 

"  Yass'm,  dey  did.  But  you  know 
how  boys  is,  Miss  Barb.  Dey  want  de 
one  what  shoot  de  mule  to  head  de 
list,  an'  he  say,  all  right,  ef  John  Mahch 
simply  'pologize  to  him  faw  his  brash 
way  o'  speakin' " 


"  Which  he  declined  to  do,"  prompt- 
ed Barbara. 

"  Yass'm.  He  sen'  him  words  he 
couldn't  'zac'ly  'pologize,  but  he  kin 
give  him  any  otheh  sawt  o'  satisfaction 
he  incline  to  desiah.  Well,  den  dey 
wuz  a  to-do — but  quiet  as  a  bee-gum — 
dough  Mr.  Mahch  neveh  'pologize  an' 
t'  otheh  neveh  he'p  pay  fo'  de  mule. 
But  faw  'bout  two  da-ays  it  jes  all  de 
bes'  heads  in  de  senio'  cla-ass  kin  do  to 
keep  dat  mule  f'm  costin'  de  life  o'  one 
o'  dem  boys,  an'  de  Lawd  on'y  know 
which'n." 

"  If  John  March  was  the  first  to  speak 
rudely,"  said  Barbara,  "  he  should  have 
apologized.  A  Rosemont  student  won't 
offer  an  unprovoked  insult  any  more 
than  he  will  submit  to  one." 

"Yass'm,"  replied  the  maid,  "an* 
Rosemont  do  see  pow'ful  few  qua'ls. 
But  when  dey  does  qua'l  Hke  de  com- 
mon trash,  why  can't  dey  qua'l  on  de 
tit-fo'-tat  rule  like  de  common  trash  ?  " 

"  No  !  "  responded  Barbara. 

"  Well,  den,  Miss  Barb,  when  one  do 
git  impose  on,  why  cayn't  he  tell  yo* 
paw  aw  Mr.  Pettigrew  ?  " 

"  No  ! " 

In  Rosemont  no  student  ever  ap- 
pealed, in  any  matter  of  strife,  to  any 
semblance  of  law  or  authority  either 
in  Rosemont  or  beyond. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  was  so  fond  of  saying 
this  that  even  Barbara  and  Johanna 
knew  it  by  rote. 

"You,  young  gentlemen,  are  bound 
not  only  to  honor  the  law,  but  to  be- 
come its  protectors." 

To  which  John  March,  with  daring 
pretense  of  delighted  surprise,  would 
respond, 

"  You  mean  in  the  same  way  a  man 
honors  and  protects  his  mother." 

"  Precisely  !  For  personal  protection 
or  satisfaction  a  true  gentleman  will  no 
more  go  to  law  than  a  grown  man  will 
run  to  his  mother." 

And  thereupon  the  class  would  laugh 
approvingly. 

Only  Mr.  Pettigrew  did  not  smile. 
Smiling  is  not  so  easy  for  one  who — or 
whose  father,  at  least — had  lost  all  his 
slaves  in  the  war. 

The  tournament  was  all  the  rage  in 
Dixie  in  those  days.  Horsemen — ac- 
coutred with  lances,  but  without  pot- 
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metal — tilted  at  rings  bung  in  air  ;  and 
what  knight  bore  off  the  goodliest  num- 
ber of  rings,  he  was  let  name  the  Queen 
of  Love  and  Beauty. 

Then  it  was  that  Barbara  saw  in  even 
the  average  Rosemont  student  a  type  of 
Dixie's  knighthood.  One  blazing  day 
she  beheld  every  ring' carried  off  on  the 
lance  of  Sir  John  March.  She  rejoiced 
— for  the  honor  of  Bosemont  ;  and  also, 
let  us  hope,  for  the  love  of  her  distant 
and  pretty  cousin — when,  amid  shouts 
and  clappings — with  some  titter  and 
even  open  laughter,  the  victor  laid  his 
prizes  at  the  feet  of  Fannie  Halliday. 

"  That's  all  right,  Champion,"  said 
Sir  Tom  Shotwell,  "they're  jest  where 
we'd  a-put  'em." 

In  the  hum  of  conversation  that  fol- 
lowed it  pleased  Barbara  profoundly  to 
hear  Miss  Kinsington  praising  the  Bose- 
monters  right  and  left ;  their  master- 
ful grace,  whether  mounted  or  afoot. 
"You'd  know  any  one  of  them  at  a  ball 
as  easily  without  his  uniform  as  with 
it,"  said  Miss  Kinsington. 

"  By  the  graceful  abandon  of  his 
dancing,"  suggested  Mr.  Bavenel. 

"  Ye-es.  They  show  such  an  admir- 
able appreciation  of  family  and  de- 
scent," observed  Miss  Kinsington. 

Barbara  saw  no  irrelevancy  even  in 
Mr.  Pettigrew's  three  times  telling  the 
ladies  of  this  group  that  "  every  Bose- 
monter  was  taught  to  regard  himself  as 
the  law's  grown-up  son,  instead  of  its 
child  or  servant,  in  a  country  where  not 
to  be  a  gentleman  is  to  be  a  varlet." 

"  But  understand  !  "  cried  Garnet, 
"we  don't  teach  politics." 

And  this  was  true.  The  variegated 
boys  and  girls  of  the  Suez  high  school, 
studied  a  United  States  history  so  po- 
litical, that  Mr.  Dinwiddle  Pettigrew 
once  kicked  a  copy  of  it  into  the  fire, 
as  if  it  had  been  a  tarantula.  In  Bose- 
mont  studies  political,  "so  calculated 
to  engender  strife — just  at  this  junc- 
ture— could  only  do  harm."  Instead, 
Garnet  guaranteed  every  parent  ver- 
bally that  his  son  should  receive  the 
full  equipment,  mental  and  moral,  of  a 
Southern  gentleman — even  if  it  took 
five  years  to  do  it.  As,  indeed,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  it  was  taking  John 
March,  who,  near  the  close  of  that  in- 
terval, fell  into  new  embarrassments. 


XIX. 


MATRIMONIAL. 


BosEMONT  gave  one  of  its  unexpected 
holidays.  John  March  and  another 
senior  got  horses  and  galloped  joyously 
away  to  Pulaski  City,  where  John's 
companion  lived.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  there.  There,  too,  was  the 
Honorable  Mr.  Leggett,  his  party  being 
still  uppermost  in  Blackland.  He  was 
still  custodian,  moreover,  of  the  public 
school  funds  for  the  three  counties. 

Very  late  that  night,  as  the  two  Bose- 
monters  were  about  to  walk  past  an 
open  oyster  saloon  hard  by  the  Cajoitol, 
John  caught  his  fellow's  arm.  They 
stopped  in  a  shadow.  Two  men  coming 
from  an  opposite  direction  went  into 
the  place  together. 

"  Who's  that  white  man  ?  "  whispered 
John.  The  other  named  a  noted  lobby- 
ist, and  asked, 

"  Who's  the  nigger  ?  " 

"  Cornelius  Leggett."  John's  hand 
crept,  trembling,  to  his  hip-pocket. 

His  companion  grasped  it.  "  Pshaw, 
March,  are  you  crazy  ?  " 

"No,  are  you?  I'm  not  going  to 
shoot  ;  I  was  only  thinking  how  easy  I 
could  do  it." 

He  stepped  nearer  the  entrance. 
The  lone  keeper  had  followed  the  two 
men  into  a  curtained  stall.  His  back 
was  just  in  sight. 

"  Let's  slip  in  and  hear  what  they 
say,"  murmured  John,  visibly  disturbed. 
But  when  his  companion  assented  he 
drew  back.  His  fellow  scanned  him 
with  a  smile  of  light  contempt.  There 
were  beads  of  moisture  on  his  brow. 
Just  then  the  keeper  went  briskly  toward 
his  kitchen,  and  the  two  youths  glided 
into  the  stall  next  to  the  one  occupied. 

"  Yass,  seh,"  Cornelius  was  tipsily 
remarking,  "the  journals  o'  the  day 
reputes  me  to  have  absawb  some  pau- 
city o'  the  school  funds.  Well,  sup- 
posen  I  has  ;  I  say,  jess  supposen  it, 
you  know.  I  antagonize  you  this  ques- 
tion :  did  Napoleom  Bonapawt  never 
absawb  any  paucity  o'  otheh  folks' 
things?  Ail'  yit  he  was  the  greates' 
o'  the  great.  He's  my  patte'n,  seh.  He 
neveh  stole  jiss  to  be  a-stealin ' !  An'  yit 
wheneveh  he  found  it  assential  of  his 
destiny  to  steal  anything,  he  stole  it ! 
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"  O'  co'se  he  incurred  and  contracted 
enemies  ;  I  has  mine  ;  it's  useless  to 
translate  it.  My  own  motheh's  husban' 
— you  riccolec'  ole  Unc'  'Viticus,  don't 
you  ? — Rev'en'  Leviticus  Wisdom — on'y 
niggeh  that  eveh  refused  a  office  " — he 
giggled — "well,  he  ensued  to  tu'n  me 
out'n  the  church.  Yass,  seh,  faw  noth- 
in'  but  fallin'  in  love  with  his  daughteh 
— my  step-sisteh — an'  sayin'  I  run  her 
out'n  the  county  !  " 

"  But  he  couldn't  p'ocure  a  sufficient 
concawdence  o'  my  fellow  -  citizens  ; 
much  less  o'  they  wives  —  naw  evm  o' 
mine !  No,  seh !  They  brought  in 
they  verdic*  that  jess  at  this  junction 
it'd  be  cal'lated  to  ungendeh  strife  an' 
could  on'y  do  hahm."     He  giggled. 

"  My  politics  save  me,  seh !  They 
always  wilL  An'  they  ought  to ;  faw 
they  as  pyo  as  the  crystial  fountain." 

The  keeper  brought  a  stew  of  canned 
oysters.  The  lobbyist  sei'ved  it,  and 
Mr.  Leggett  talked  on. 

"Thass  the  diffunce  'twix  me  and 
Gyarnit.  That  man's  afraid  o'  me — jess 
as  'fraid  as  a  chicken-hawk  is  of  a  gun, 
seh! — An'  which  nobody  knows  why 
essep'  him  an'  me.  But  thass  jess  the 
diff 'ence.  Nobody  reputes  him  to  steal, 
an'  I  don't  say  he  do.  I  ain't  ready  to 
say  it  jii,  you  un'stan' ;  but  his  poli- 
tics— his  politics,  seh  ;  they  does  the 
stealin' !  An'  which  it's  the  lowdown- 
dest  kind  o'  stealin',  for  it's  steaHn  fum 
niggers.  But  thass  the  diff 'ence  ;  nig- 
gers steals  with  they  claws,  white  men 
with  they  laws.  The  claws  steals  by 
the  pound  ;  the  laws  steals  by  the  boat- 
load ! " 

The  lobbyist  agreed. 

"  Jess  so  !  "  cried  Mr.  Leggett.  "  Ef 
Gyarnit'd  vote  faw  the  things  o'  one 
common  welfare  an'  gen'l  progress  an' 
program,  folks — an'  niggers  too — could 
affode  faw  him  to  vote  faw  somepm  fat 
oncet  in  a  while  an'  to  evm  take  sugar 
on  his  vote — an'  would  sen'  him  to  the 
ligislatur'  'stid  o'  me.  Thass  not  sayin' 
I  eveh  did  aw  does  take  sugar  on  my 
vote.  Ef  I  wins  a  bet  oncet  in  a  while 
on  whether  a  certain  bill  'U  pass,  w^iy, 
that,  along  o'  my  official  emoluments 
an'  p'erequisites  evince  me  a  sufficient 
plenty. 

"  Wife  ?—  Estravagant  ?—  No  !—  Oh  ! 
you  thinkin'  o'  my  secon'  wife.     Yes, 


seh,  she  was  too  all-fired  estravagant ! 
I  don't  disadmire  estravagant  peoj^le. 
I'm  dreadful  estravagant  myseff.  But 
Sophronia  jess  tuck  the  rag  off'n  the 
bush  faw  estravagance.  Silk  dresses, 
wine,  jewelry  —  it's  true  she  mos'ly 
spent  her  own  greenbacks,  but  thass 
jess  it,  you  see  ;  she  was  entirely  too 
p'omiscuous,  seh,  in  a  social  wa}-.  I 
jess  had  to  paht  with  her,  seh  !  You 
can  asphyxiate  that  yo'  seff,  seh. 

"  Now  this  wife  I  got  now — eh  ?  No, 
I  ain't  never  exac'ly  hear  the  news  that 
the  other  one  dead,  but  I  suspicion ed 
her,  befo'  she  lef,  o'  bein'  consumpted, 
an'  — O  anyhow  she's  dead  to  me,  seh ! 
Now,  the  nex'  time  I  marries — eh  ? — O 
yes,  but  the  present  Miss  Leggett  can't 
las'  much  longeh,  seh.  I  mistakened 
myseff  when  I  aspoused  her.  I'm  a 
man  o'  rich  an'  abundant  natu'e  an' 
ought  to  a-got  a  spouse  consistent  wdth 
my  joys  an'  destinies.  I  may  have  to 
make  a  sawt  o'  Emp'ess  Josephine  o' 
her — ef  she  lives. 

"  Y'ought  to  see  the  nex'  one  ! — Seh  ? 
— Engaged  ? — No,  not  yit ;  she  as  shy 
as  a  crow  an' — ezac'ly  the  same  color ! 
— I'm  done  with  light-complected  wom- 
en, seh. — But  y'ought  to  see  this-yeh 
one  ! — Shy  as  a  pa'tridge !  But  I'm 
hot  on  her  trail.  She  i^Viitend  to  be 
tarrible  shocked — well,  o'  co'se  thass 
right ! — Hid  away  in  the  hills — at  Rose- 
mont.  But  I  kin  git  her  on  a  day's  no- 
tice. All  I  got  to  espress  myseff  is — 
Majo'  Gyarnit,  Seh  ! — Ef  you  continues 
faw  twenty -fo'  hours  mo'  to  harbor  the 
girl  Johanna,  otherwise  Miss  Wisdom, 
the  black  Diana  an'  sim'lar  names,  I 
shall  imbibe  it  my  jewty  to  the  gen'l 
welfare  an'  public  progress  to  renovate 
yo'  rememb'ance  of  a  vas'ly  diff'ent  an' 
mo'  financial  matteh,  as  per  my  letteh 
to  you  of  sich  a  date  about  seven  year' 
ago  an'  not  an's'ed  yit,  an'  tell  what  I 
know  about  you.  Thass  all  I'll  say. 
Thass  all  I  haf  to  say !  An'  mebbe  I 
won't  haf  to  say  that.  Faw  I'm  tryin' 
love-letters  on  her  ;  wrote  the  fus'  one 
this  evenin'  ;  on'y  got  two  mo'  to  write. 
My  third  inevasively  fetches  'em  down 
the  tree,  seh  !  " 

The  lobbyist  revived  the  subject  of 
politics,  the  publican  went  after  hot 
water  for  a  punch,  and  the  eaves-droj)- 
pers  slipped  away. 
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XX. 


HIC  SUNT  LEONES. 


The  next  day  was  Saturday.  John 
March  stood  in  the  Suez  post-office. 

"What  name  did  you  say?"  asked 
the  postmaster,  narrowly. 

"  Miss  Johanna  Wisdom. "  The  youth 
clutched  the  letter  so  dubiouly  held  out 
and  made  off  with  a  companion.  The 
postmaster  shook  his  head. 

"  That  boy's  father  wouldn't  suspic- 
ion that  of  him." 

"  Wouldn't  suspicion  what  ?  "  asked  a 
lounger. 

"  O,  I  don't  know  what,  but  it's  some- 
thing, shore.  He's  into  some  new  dev- 
ilment." 

Early  the  following  week,  Mr.  Leg- 
gett  reclined  in  his  seat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  His  boots  were  on 
his  desk  and  he  tapped  them  with  his 
sword-cane,  while  he  waited  to  back  up 
with  his  vote  a  certain  bet  of  the  Friday 
night  before.  A  speaker  of  his  own 
party  was  alluding  to  him  as  the  father 
of  free  schools  in  Blackland  and  Clear- 
water ;  but  he  was  used  to  this  and  on- 
ly closed  his  eyes.  A  page  brought  his 
mail.  It  was  small.  One  letter  was 
perfumed.  He  opened  it  and  sat  trans- 
fixed with  surprise,  and  a- tremble  be- 
tween vanity  and  doubt,  desire  and 
trepidation.  He  bent  his  beaded  eyes 
close  over  the  sweet  thing  and  read  its 
first  page  again  and  again.  It  might 
— it  might  be  an  imposture  ;  but  it  had 
come  in  a  Rosemont  envelope,  and  it 
was  signed  Johanna  Wisdom 

"Deer  Cunnelius:  When  I  got  yo 
letter  saddy  i  wuz  ez  happy  ez  a  big 
sunflower.  O  hunny  ize  always  luvd 
you  even  when  i  runned  ^um  you,  an 
now  i  runs  no  mo,  i  gives  up  the  fight ! 
ize  yoze  ! !  ize  had  to  puttend  to  not 
like  you  aw  tha  woodent  Lemme  sta 
with  Miss  Roze  an  you  aint  never  ax 
me  to  live  no  Whuz  elts.  but  Ize  yoze 
you  the  appolionaris  o  my  destiniz  but 
o  dont  right  me  no  mo  lettuz  its  so  dan- 
gius  ole  garnit  hate  us  both  that  bad 
heel  kill  ether  uv  us  jist  to  spight  the 
yuther  seein  is  bettun  rightin  !  Meet 
me  

For  sheer  ecstasy  he  could  read  no 
farther.     He  closed  his  eyes  again  to 


live  a  moment  in  rapturous  separation 
from  everything  but  his  triumph  in  the 
final  conquest  of  a  black  Diana,  and 
even  more  in  the  discomfiture  of  all 
who  had  ever  lifted  hand  or  voice  for 
her  protection.  Only  in  the  prospect- 
ive defeat  of  one  opponent  did  he  find 
no  exultation — the  Rose  of  Rosemont. 

The  House  began  to  vote.  He  an- 
swered to  his  name,  the  bill  passed,  his 
bet  was  won.  Adjournment  followed. 
He  hurried  out  and  away,  and  down 
in  a  suburban  lane  entered  his  snug, 
though  humble,  "bo'd'n'  house,"  locked 
his  door,  and  read  again. 

Two  or  three  well-known  alumni  of 
Rosemont  and  two  or  three  Northern 
capitalists — railroad  prospectors — were, 
on  the  following  Friday,  at  the  Swanee 
Hotel,  to  be  the  guests  of  the  Duke  of 
Suez,  as  Ravenel  was  fondly  called  by 
the  Rosemont  boys.  To  show  Suez  at 
its  best  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  there 
was  to  be  a  Rosemont-Montrose  ball  in 
the  hotel  dining-room.  Major  Garnet 
opposed  its  being  called  a  ball,  and  it 
was  announced  as  a  musical  reception 
and  promenade.  Mr.  Leggett  knew 
quite  as  well  as  Garnet  and  Ravenel 
that  the  coming  visitors  were  behind 
the  bill  he  had  just  voted  for. 

Johanna,  the  letter  said,  would  be  at 
the  ball  as  an  attendant  in  the  ladies' 
cloak-room.  It  bade  him  meet  her  that 
night  at  eleven  on  the  old  bridge  that 
spanned  a  ravine  behind  the  hotel, 
where  a  back  street  ended  at  the  edge 
of  a  neglected  grove.  As  Mr.  Leggett 
finished  reading  his  heart  thumped  hur- 
riedly, stopped  entirely,  thumped  three 
times  more  and  stopped  again.  He  laid 
his  hand  upon  it  for  a  moment  with 
a  frown  of  pain  and  alarm.  Then  he 
drew  a  black  bottle  from  under  his  bed, 
opened  it,  hesitated,  began  to  lean  it 
over  a  tumbler  on  the  mantel-piece,  and 
suddenly  set  it  down  without  pouring. 

"  They'll  ketch  me,"  he  murmured. 
He  looked  again  at  the  letter.  "  O  you 
sweet-scented  little  treasure  !  Is  you  a 
treasu'e  aw  is  you  a  trap  ?  "  He  shook 
his  head  ruefully.  "  This  ain't  no  joke 
o'  some  fool  frien'.  'Tain't  no  niggeh 
play  naw  yit  no  boy's  play ;  hit's  too 
well  done.  Ef  it's  a  trick  at  all  it's  a 
trick  to  kill  me  ;  to  kill  me  faw  votin'  in 
the  accawdeon  o'  my  conscience  ! 
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"  Lawd,  Lawd  !  little  let t eh,  little  let- 
teh  !  is  you  de  back  windeli  o'  heavm, 
aw  is  you  de  front  gate  o'  liell  ?  Th' 
ain't  no  way  to  tell  but  by  tryin'  !  Oh, 
how  kin  I  resk  it  ?  An'  yit,  how  kin  I 
he'p  but  resk  it  ? 

"  Sheh !  ain't  I  resk  my  life  time  an' 
time  ag'in  jess  faw  my  abstrac'  rights  to 
be  a  Republican  niggeh  ? 

"  Ef  they'd  on'y  shoot  me  !  But  they 
won't.  They  won't  evm  hang  me  ; 
they'll  jess  tie  me  to  a  tree  and  bu'n 
me — wet  me  th'oo  with  coal-oil,  tetch  a 
match — O  Lawd  !  "  He  poured  a  tre- 
mendous dram,  looked  at  it  long,  then 
stepped  to  the  window  and  with  a  quak- 
ing hand  emptied  both  glass  and  bottle 
on  the  ground,  as  if  he  knew  life  depend- 
ed on  a  silent  tongue  in  a  sober  head. 

And  then  he  glanced  once  more  at 
the  letter,  folded  it,  and  let  it  slowly  into 
his  pocket. 

"Happy  as  a  big  sunfloweh  !  Is  you  ? 
I  ain't.  I  ain't  no  happier'n  a  pig  on 
the  ice.  O  it's  mawnstus  p'ecipitous ! 
But  it's  gran'  !  It's  mo'n  gran'  ;  it's 
muccurial !  its  puffic'ly  nocturnial !  " 
With  an  exalted  solemnity  of  face,  half 
ardor,  half  anguish,  he  stiffened  heroic- 
ally and  gulped  out, 

"  I'll  be  thah  !  " 

Friday  came.  John  March  was  chair- 
man of  a  committee  whose  business  it 
was  to  furnish  "  greens  "  for  garlanding 
the  walls  and  door-ways.  He  and  a 
half-dozen  other  Rosemonters  hurried 
about  betraying  an  expectancy  and  per- 
turbation, now  gay,  now  grave,  that 
seemed  quite  excessive  as  the  mere 
precursors  of  an  evening  dance.  They 
gathered  their  greenery  from  the  grove 
down  beyond  the  old  bridge  and  ravine, 
where  the  ground  was  an  unbroken  web 
of  honey -suckle  vines.  About  sunset 
one  of  the  committee,  on  a  ladder  in 
the  hotel  dining-room,  said  to  another 
who  came  with  cedar  sprays, 

"  Has  March  seen  that  everything  is 
hid  in  its  right  place  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  don't  talk  so  confounded 
loud."  The  inquirer  smiled,  but  his 
fellow  beckoned  him  to  the  foot  of  the 
ladder. 

"See  here,  I  don't  like  the  looks  of 
this  thing.  It's  bad  enough  as  a  prac- 
tical joke,  but " 


"But  what?" 

"  Why,  I'm  afraid  March  isn't  in  this 
thing  for  a  joke  at  all." 

"  Shucks  !  Johnnie  March  ain't  ever 
going  to  do  anything  wonderful." 

"  If  he  doesn't  do  something  mighty 
awkward  I'll  feel  better  than  I  do  now." 

The  young  man's  suspicions  were 
wrong  only  in  part.  John,  rather  too 
grimly,  it  is  true — ^yet  withal  honestly 
— had  gone  into  this  puerile  conspira- 
cy as  a  harmless  practical  joke  ;  but  he 
had  miscalculated  his  power  to  play, 
and  only  play,  with  all  its  advantages 
and  appliances  for  the  revenge  of  a 
shameful,  a  deadly  wrong.  The  day  of 
fierce  retaHation,  the  day  for  which  he 
had  pined  for  years,  had  sprung  out 
upon  him  at  a  single  leap,  as  one  might 
be  surprised  by  some  awful  beast  he 
has  been  stalking.  Again  and  again  he 
pledged  himself  not  to  seize  his  op- 
portunity ;  yet  all  the  promises  of  mod- 
eration and  forbearance  with  which  he 
tried  to  hold  his  passions  in  leash,  had 
the  bewildering  instability  of  dreams. 
His  opportunity  had  seized  him. 


XXI. 

THE  PANGS  OF  COQUETRY. 

Night  fell.  The  hotel  shone.  The  ve- 
randa was  gay  with  Chinese  lanterns. 
The  muffled  girls  were  arriving.  The 
musicians  tuned  up.  There  were  three 
little  fiddles,  one  big  one,  a  flageolet, 
and  a  bassoon. 

"  Twinkling  stars  are  laughing,  love, 
Laughing  on  you  and  me  " 

— sang  the  flageolet  and  little  fiddles, 
while  the  double-bass  and  the  bassoon 
grunted  out  their  corroborative  testi- 
mony with  melodious  unction.  Present- 
ly the  instruments  changed  their  mood, 
the  flageolet  pretended  to  be  a  mock- 
ing-bird, all  trills,  the  fiddles  passion- 
ately declared  they  were  dreaming  now- 
ow  of  Hallie  —  tr-r-r-ee  !  —  dear  Hallie 
—  tr-r-r-ee  ! — sweet  Hallie —  tr-r-r-r-ee ! 
and  the  bassoon  and  double  bass  re- 
sponded from  the  depths  of  their  emo- 
tions, "  Hmmh !  hmmh !  hm-hm-hmmh !" 
Ravenel  and  his  guests  appeared  on 
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the  floor  ;  Major  Garnet,  too.  He  had 
been  with  them,  here,  yonder,  all  day. 
Barbara  remained  at  home,  although 
her  gowns  were  the  full  length  now, 
and  she  coiled  her  hair.  General  Halli- 
day  and  Fannie  arrived.  Her  dress, 
tliey  said,  was  the  prettiest  in  the  room. 
Jeff-Jack  introduced  eveiybody  to  the 
Northerners.  The  women  all  asked 
them  if  Suez  wasn't  a  beautiful  city, 
and  the  guests  praised  the  town,  its 
site,  its  gardens,  "  its  possibilities,"  its 
ladies — ! — and  its  classic  river.  The 
music  reminded  Columbia  that  her  ban- 
ners make  tyranny  tremble  when  borne 
by  the  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  every 
third  or  fifth  male  resident,  as  he  shook 
hands  with  the  prospectors,  said,  "You 
see  we  play  the  national  airs,"  and 
called  attention  to  the  peace  and  har- 
mony with  which  the  whole  land  was 
soaked. 

Try  to  look  busy  or  dignified  as  he 
might,  all  these  things  only  harried 
John  March.  He  kept  apart  from  Fan- 
nie. Indeed,  what  man  of  any  self-re- 
gard— he  asked  his  mangled  spirit — 
could  penetrate  the  crowd  that  hov- 
ered about  her,  ducking,  fawning,  gig- 
gling, attitudinizing — listening  over  one 
another's  shoulders,  guffawing  down 
each  other's  throats  ?  It  hurt  him  to 
see  her  show  such  indiscriminating 
amiability  ;  but  he  felt  sure  he  knew 
her  best,  and  hoped  she  was  saying  to 
herself,  "  Oh,  that  these  sycophants 
were  gone,  and  only  John  and  I  and 
the  twinkling  stars  remained  to  laugh 
together.     Why  does  he  stay  away  ?  " 

He  could  afford  to  wait,  he  thought. 
His  name  was  on  her  card  for  the  sec- 
ond dance.  Ravenel  had  the  first,  but 
she  did  not  like  Mr.  Ravenel ;  she  had 
told  him  so  in  confidence. 

"  O  my  darling  Nellie  Gray,  they 
have  taken  you  away,"  wept  the  fiddles, 
and  "  Who  ?  who  ?  who-who-who  ?  "  in- 
quired the  basses  in  deep  solicitude. 

Well,  the  first  dance  would  soon 
come,  now  ;  the  second  would  shortly 
follow,  and  then  he  and  Fannie  could 
go  out  on  the  veranda  and  settle  all 
doubts.  With  certainty  established  in 
that  quarter,  whether  it  should  bring 
rapture  or  despair,  he  hoped  to  com- 
mand the  magnanimity  to  hold  over  a 
terrified  victim  the  lash  of  retribution, 


and  then  to  pronounce  upon  him,  un- 
touched at  last,  the  sentence  of  exile. 
He  spoke  aloud,  and  looking  up  quick- 
ly to  see  if  anyone  had  heard,  beheld 
his  image  in  a  mirror.  He  knew  it  in- 
stantly, both  by  its  frown  and  by  the 
trick  of  clapping  one  hand  on  the  front 
of  the  thigh  with  the  arm  twisted,  so  as 
to  show  a  large  seal-ring,  bought  by 
himself  with  money  that  should  have 
purchased  underclothes  for  his  father. 
He  jerked  it  away  with  a  growl  of  self- 
scorn  and  went  to  mingle  with  older 
men,  to  whom,  he  fancied,  the  world 
meant  more  than  young  women  and 
old  scores. 

He  stopped  in  a  part  of  the  room 
where  two  Northerners  were  laughing 
at  a  keen  skirmish  of  woi*ds  between 
Garnet  and  Halliday.  These  two  had 
gotten  upon  politics,  and  others  were 
drawing  near,  full  of  eager  but  unplay- 
ful  smiles. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Garnet,  in  retort, 
"  we've  restored  pubUc  credit  and  cut 
the  rottenness  out  of  oui'  government.  " 

The  Northerners  nodded  approving- 
ly and  the  crowd  packed  close. 

"Garnet,"  repHed  the  General,  with 
that  superior  smile  which  Garnet  so 
hated,  "  States,  like  apples — and  like 
men  —  have  two  sorts  of  rottenness. 
One  begins  at  the  surface  and  shows 
from  the  start  ;  the  other  starts  from 
the  core  and  doesn't  show  tiU  the  whole 
thing  is  rotten." 

For  some  secret  reason.  Garnet  red- 
dened fiercely  for  an  instant,  and  then, 
with  a  forced  laugh,  addressed  his 
words  to  one  of  the  guests. 

Another  of  the  strangers  was  inter- 
ested in  the  severe  attention  a  strong- 
eyed  Rosemont  boy  seemed  to  give  to 
HaUiday's  speech.  But  it  was  only 
John  March,  who  was  saying,  in  his 
heart : 

"She's  got  a  perfect  right  to  take  me 
or  throw  me,  but  she's  no  right  to  do 
both ! " 

Only  the  Northerners  enjoyed  HaUi- 
day.  The  Suez  men  tui'ned  away  in 
disdain. 

The  music  struck  a  quadrille,  sweetly 
whining  and  hooting  twice  over  before 
starting  into  doubtful  histoiy. 

"  In  eighteen-hundred-and-sixty-one 
— to  the  war  !  to  the  war  ! " 
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The  dance  springs  out  !  Gray  jack- 
ets and  wliite  trousers  ;  tarletan,  flowers, 
and  fans  ;  here  and  there  a  touch  of 
powder  or  rouge  ;  some  black  broad- 
cloth and  much-wrinkled  doeskin.  Jeff- 
Jack  and  Fannie  move  hand  in  hand, 
and  despite  the  bassoon's  contemptu- 
ous *'  pooh  !  pooh  !  poo  -  poo  -  pooh  !  " 
the  fiddles  declare,  with  petulant  vehe- 
mence that — 

"  In  eighteen-hundred-and-sixty-one, 
the  Yankees,  they  the  war  begun.  But 
we'll  all !  get !  blind  !  drunk  !  when 
Johnnie  comes  marching  home." 

"You  see  we  play  the  national — oh! 
no,  I  believe  that's  not  one — but  we  do 
play  them  !  "  said  a  native. 

John  didn't  march  home,  although 
when  someone  wanted  a  window  open 
which  had  been  decorated  to  stay  shut, 
neither  he  nor  his  committee  could  be 
found.  He  came  in,  warm  and  anxious, 
just  in  time  to  claim  Fannie  for  their 
schottische.  At  ten  they  walked  out  on 
the  veranda  and  took  seats  at  its  dark 
end.  She  was  radiant  and  without  a 
sign  of  the  mild  dismay  that  was  in  her 
bosom.  When  she  said,  "Now,  tell 
me,  John,  why  you're  so  sad,"  there  was 
no  way  for  him  to  see  that  she  was  se- 
cretly charging  herself  not  to  lie  and 
not  to  cry. 

"Miss  Fannie,"  he  replied,  "you're 
breaking  my  heart." 

"Aw,  now,  John,  are  you  going  to 
spoil  our  friendship  this  way  ?  " 

"  Friendship  !— Oh,  Fannie  !  " 

"  Miss  Fannie,  if  you  please,  Mister 
John." 

"  Ah  !  has  it  come  to  that  ?  And  do 
you  hide  that  face?" — For  Fannie  had 
omitted  to  charge  herself  not  to  smile 
at  the  wrong  time — "Have  you  forgot- 
ten the  day  we  parted  here  five  years 
ago?" 

"Why,  no.  I  don't  remember  what 
day  of  the  week  it  was,  but  I — I  re- 
member it.  Was  it  Friday?  What  day 
was  it  ?  " 

"Fannie,  you  mock  me!  Ah!  you 
thought  me  but  a  boy  then,  but  I  loved 
you  with  a  love  beyond  my  years  ;  and 
now  as  a  man,  I " 

"  Oh  !  a  man  !  Mr.  March,  there's  an 
end  to  this  bench.  No  !  John,  I  don't 
mock  you  ;  I  honor  you ;  I've  always 
been  proud  of  you — Now — now,  John, 


let  go  my  hand  !  John,  if  you  don't  let 
go  my  hand  I'll  leave  you  ;  you  naughty 
boy  ! — No,  I  won't  answer  a  thing  till 
you  let  me  go  !  John  March,  let  go  my 
hand  this  instant ! — Now,  I  shall  sit 
here.  You'll  keep  the  bench,  please. — 
Yes,  I  do  remember  it  all,  and  regret 
it !  "  She  turned  away  in  real  dejec- 
tion, saying,  in  her  heart,  "But  I  shall 
do  no  better  till  I  die — or — or  marry  !  " 

She  faced  John  again.  "  Oh,  if  I'd 
thought  you'd  remember  it  foi^ty  days 
it  shouldn't  have  occurred !  I  saw  in 
you  just  a  brave,  pure-hearted,  sen- 
sible boy.  I  thought  it  would  be  pleas- 
ant, and  even  elevating — to  you — while 
it  lasted,  and  that  you'd  soon  see  how — 
how  ineligible — indeed  I  did  !  "  Both 
were  still. 

"  Fannie  Halliday,"  said  John  at  last, 
standing  before  her  as  slim  and  rank  as 
a  sapling,  but  in  the  dignity  of  injured 
trust,  "  w^hen  year  after  year  you  saw  I 
loved  you,  why  did  you  still  play  me 
false  ?  " 

"  Now,  Mr.  March,  you're  cruel." 

"Miss  Fannie  Halliday,  have  you 
been  kind  ?  " 

"I  meant  to  be  !  I  never  meant  to 
cheat  you  !  I  kept  hoping  you'd  un- 
derstand !  Sometimes  I  tried  to  make 
you  understand,  didn't  I?  I'm  very 
sorry,  John.  I  know  I've  done  wrong. 
But  I — I  meant  well.     I  really  did !  " 

The  youth  waved  an  arm.  "You've 
wrecked  my  life.  Oh,  Fannie,  I'm  no 
mere  sentimentalist.  I  can  say  in  per- 
fect command  of  these  wild  emotions, 
Enchantress,  fare  thee  well ! " 

"  Oh,  fare  thee  fiddlesticks  !  "  Fannie 
rose  abruptly.  "  No,  no,  I  didn't  mean 
that,  John,  but — aw  !  now,  I  didn't  mean 
to  smile  !  Oh,  let's  forget  the  past — oh ! 
now,  yes,  you  can !  Let's  just  be  sim- 
ple, true  friends  !  And  one  of  these 
days  you'll  love  some  sweet,  true  girl, 
and  she'll  love  you  and  I'll  love  her, 
and — "  she  took  his  arm.  He  looked 
down  on  her. 

"  I  love  again  ! — I — ?  Ah  !  how  little 
you  women  understand  men !  Oh,  Fan- 
nie !  to  love  twice  is  never  to  have  loved. 
You  are  my  first — my  last !  " 

"  Oh,  no,  I'm  not,"  said  Fannie,  blithe- 
ly and  aloud,  as  they  entered  the  room. 
Then  softly,  behind  her  fan,  "  I've  a 
better  one  in  store  for  you,  now ! " 
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"  Two  !  "  groaned  the  bass  viol  and 
bassoon.  "  Two  !  two  !  two-to-to-two  !  " 
and  with  a  propitiative  smile  on  John's 
open  ano-uish,  Fannie,  gayer  in  speech 
and  readier  in  laughter,  but  not  light 
in  heart,  let  a  partner  waltz  her  away. 
As  John  turned,  one  of  his  committee 
seized  his  arm  and  showed  a  watch. 

XXII. 

OLD    SCORES. 

Across  the  street,  behind  Swanee 
Hotel,  two  wooden  storehouses  stood 
with  a  space  between  them  not  much 
wider  than  a  pair  of  shoulders.  In  the 
darkness  of  this  spot  Mr.  Leggett  was 
flattening  himself  against  the  side  of 
one  of  the  warehouses,  watching  the 
scene  of  revel.  He  had  reconnoitred 
the  bridge  and  encountered  nothing. 

All  at  once  he  flattened  more.  Out  of 
a  shadow  under  the  hotel  came  a  fem- 
inine figure  darkly  muffled  above  but 
lightly  draped  below,  passed,  glanced 
about,  and  then  moved  toward  the 
bridge.  Cornelius  followed.  The  night 
was  only  half  clear.  Soft,  dusky  clouds 
left  alleys  of  starry  blue  through  which 
a  slender  moon  hurried  like  Cinderella 
in  one  slipper.  Near  the  ravine  the  fig- 
ure looked  back,  beckoned,  and  van- 
ished. 

The  lover  whistled  low,  a  tender  sigh 
gave  answer,  and  presently  the  object 
of  his  pursuit  reappeared  on  the  bridge. 

Cornelius,  unseen  and  shivering  in 
the  blackness  of  the  bodark  hedge,, 
stood  captive  before  those  limpid  dra- 
peries palpitating  in  the  mild  breeze 
about  a  voluptuously  rounded  form, 
and  filling  the  air  with  ravishing  per- 
fume ;  full  three  minutes  passed  before 
he  issued  from  the  hedge's  eclipse,  and 
even  then  he  would  have  gone  straight 
by  the  enchanting  apparition  which 
leaned  against  the  wall  with  face  avert- 
ed. He  could  not,  dared  not,  believe 
such  midnight  radiance  shone  for  him. 

But  the  voice  began  to  hum  a  song 
in  a  low  girlish  quaver,  that  thrilled 
him  beyond  endurance.  An  African 
quality  in  its  tone,  moreover,  reassured 
him.     He  halted. 

"  Johanna  ?  —  Why,  I  declare  —  es- 
cuse  my  impression — is  that  you  ?  " 


The  vision  replied  in  faltering  ac- 
cents, "Is  dat  you,  Cunnelius,  honey?" 

The  lover's  legs  grew  valorous  and 
carried  him  forward.  "  Yass,  Johanna, 
my  joyful,  it's  me.  Don't  you  reco'nize 
the  sweet  voice  you  ain't  listen  to  faw 
five  years  ?  Thass  ezacly  whom  it  ah, 
angel  dearess,  come  accawdeon  to  com- 
p'omise  !  " 

The  temptress  shrank  against  the 
rail  and  motioned  him  back.  "  Don't 
come  so  close,  love.  O  Cunnelius,  I'm 
so  frighten' !  " 

"  "What,  you  frighten'  !  An'  notin- 
stanin'  yo'  long-beloved  Cawnelius  in 
sich  eminent  proclivity  ?  What  scare 
you  ?  "  He  took  another  step,  but  she 
gave  such  a  start  that  he  fell  back. 

"  Oh,  dearess,"  she  gasped,  "  de  mana- 
gehs !  de  five  ball  managehs !  Ef 
dey " 

"  Good  Lawd !  you  ain't  responsive 
to  the  f-five  ball  managehs,  is  you,  Jo- 
hanna? " 

"Yass,  an'  Majo'  Oyarnit,  too!  Oh, 
dearess  !  dearess !  Ef  dey'd  miss  me 
fum  de  ball  an'  meet  up  wid  us  here 
it'd  be  instant  death  ! " 

Cornelius  moved  into  the  tree's  deep- 
est shade.     "  Air  you  especkin'  of  'em  ?  " 

"No,  but  oh,  love " 

"  Well,  then,  my  sweet  ceda'  o'  Leda- 
num,  thass  pow'ful  good  tidin's  faw 
them !  AVhy,  Johanna — why,  Johanna  ! 
ef  they  wus  ev'y  one  here  now,  an' 
one  of  'em  so  much  as  raise  his  han'  to 
us— ef  he  jess  opm  his  jaw — this  here 
fis'  'd  on'y  hit  him  once — jess  one 
crushtacean  blow  !  " 

"  Oh,  my  rackless  loveh ! "  tremorously 
murmured  the  girl.  She  took  an  atti- 
tude of  terror — "  Dah  deh  is  now  !  " 
Cornelius  vanished  behind  her  robes. 
"  Oh,  "  she  panted,  "  I  ax  yo'  pahdon, 
honey,  it's  on'y  de  shadder  of  a  tree  ! " 

Mr.  Leggett  stepped  forth.  "  I'm 
sawry !  Oh,  I'm  mawnstus  sawry !  I  uz 
jess  a-crouchin'  faw  the  spring  !  Thass 
the  way  I  customa'y  has  to  do  ;  faw  ef 
my  enemies  jess  ketch  my  eye  they 
gone !  They  sich  prehensile  an  aco- 
nite cowa'ds  in  sight  o'  me,  that  I  has 
to  rambush  'em  !  O  Johanna,  my  own 
devoted  ahmadilla,  you  don't  know  what 
a  hero  you  a-goin'  to  marry  !  "  He 
opened  his  arms.     She  shrank. 

"Marry    me?      O    honey,    does    you 
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mean  to  marry  po'  pusillanimous  black 
Johanna  ? " 

"The  blackeh  the  betteh !  An'  yit 
I'd  marry  you  ef  you  wuz  pyo  white  !  " 

"  What  ! " — she  started  violently,  and 
then — 

"  O  Lawd  !  You  wouldn'  be  afeared 
evm  to  cross  de  color  line  ?  " 

"Fear?  What  is  fear?  I'll  cross 
fifty  colo'  lines  when  I  feels  like  it ! 
Thass  the  ezacly  espression  o'  this 
grea-at  beat'n'  hawt,  my  benevolita  !  " 

"But,  Cunnelius,  honey,  ain't  you  al- 
ready done  got  one  aw  two  wives  ?  " 

"  Johanna,  what  ef  I  has  ?  I  don't 
my  I  has,  but  what  ef  I  has  ?  I  doesn't 
love  'em  ;  I  neveh  did !  I's  always  love 
thee.  You  the  on'y  one  whose  pyo  af- 
fection eveh  win  this  proud,  pre-ada- 
mite  bosom.  They  shan't  eveh  pester 
you,  Johanna.  Befo'  anybody  alive, 
much  less  any  played-out  wife,  shell 
pester  you,  I'll  esculpate  'em  in  cole 
blood  !  Oh,  lemme  raise  that  dark,  pre- 
ventive veil,  my  fairess  hummin'  bird ! 
Yo'  sweet  voice  is  so  changed  dat  I  jess 
hones  to  see  yo'  face." 

Two  timorous  hands  laid  tenderly  on 
his  lifted  wrists  stayed  him. 

"  Oh,  don't  doubt  me,  dearess,  I  ain't 
a-doubt'n'  you.  But,  oh,  honey,  how  it 
gwine  be  wid  dem-ah  wives  what  ain't 
alive — which  dey  blood  is  already  cole  ? 
Ef  dey  ghosts  should  rise  befo'  us — 
There's  one  nah-oo-ow  !  " 

As  the  shriek  echoed  through  the 
grove  the  grasp  tightened  on  the  vic- 
tim's wrists  with  masculine  strength,  a 
jerk  brought  him  to  his  knees,  and  the 
glare  of  a  reflector  lamp  fell  upon  two 
apparitions  in  white  shrouds  and  clank- 
ing chains,  rising  through  holes  in  the 
bridge. 

"  I— am— Trudie." 

"  I — am — Sophronia." 

"  We've  come  —  for  —  you  —  Cornel- 
ius ! " 

The  mulatto  fell  upon  his  face  moan- 
ing. He  partly  rose  again,  but  the  il- 
lusion was  only  enhanced  by  Johanna 
rolling  and  writhing  in  an  agony  of  si- 
lent laughter.  His  knees  failed  and  he 
knelt,  crying,  hj^sterically,  "O  Lawdy- 
Lawdy !  O  Lawdy-Lawdy,  the  sperits, 
the  sperits  ! "    They  were  on  both  sides 


of  him,  shrieking  with  demoniac  glee. 
"  Keep  'em  off !  Save  me,  Johanna ! 
Keep  'em  off!  You  got  me  into  this 
thing,  you  naysty  little  witch !  I  neveh 
'llowed  to  marry  you !  I  uz  jess  esperi- 
nientin' !  It  was  pyo  jokin' !  O  LaAvdy- 
Lawdy ! " 

"  Hold  him  !  "  cried  a  voice  from  the 
darkness.  "  Hold  him,  you  fools,  don't 
you  see  he's  getting  away  ?  " 

The  mulatto  sprang  with  wild  leaps, 
off  the  bridge,  townward.  But  from 
the  hedge  a  tall  form  fell  upon  him,  and 
as  he  rolled  upon  his  back  with  two 
strangling  thumbs  on  his  throat,  his 
outstarting  eyes  looked  uj)  into  tlije 
cursing,  snarling  face  of  John  March. 
A  gurgle  of  new  horror  heaved  from 
him,  his  tongue  lolled  out,  his  muscles 
relaxed,  and  as  Johanna  and  the  rest 
came  up,  John  stood  staring  down  on 
the  motionless  form,  saying,  stupidly, 
"He's  dead — he  had  heart  disease — he's 
dead." 

"  Why,  March,"  said  the  youth  in 
petticoats,  "  what  the  devil  did  you  do 
that  for?  But  it's  just  what  I  expected. 
You've  got  us  into  a  sweet  fix  now." 
He  knelt  and  tore  off  the  mulatto's 
cravat  and  collar.  "  Bring  water ! — from 
the  ravine ! "  The  others  scattered 
about. 

John  remained  staring  down.  The 
counterfeit  girl  laid  a  hand  on  the  mu- 
latto's heart  and  murmured  his  disajD- 
pointment.  John  threw  his  hands  to 
his  face,  turned  a  step  aside,  and  sank 
upon  the  sod.  His  companion  ran  to 
him. 

"What's  the  matter,  March,  has  he 
knifed  you  ?  " 

John  shook  his  head  and  stood  up 
again.  A  slight  sound  drew  the  other's 
attention  back  to  the  spot  they  had  left. 

"  Look  !  "  he  cried,  seizing  John  wild- 
ly and  pointing  up  the  dark  way  to  a 
dim  shape  that  vanished  before  he  could 
add,   "  He  was  possuming !  " 

And  when,  a  moment  later,  their 
frightened  companions  joined  them, 
"  Johanna "  was  gayly  stepping  out 
of  her  flounces,  and  John,  laughing 
through  tears  of  joy,  was  proclaiming, 
in  reckless  metaphor,  that  the  "pos- 
sum "  had  flown. 


(To  be  continued.,' 
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When  the  writers  of  our  own  day  inter- 
est and  entertain  «/s— as  some  of  them  cer- 
tainly do — it  is  possibly  a  waste  of  time  to 
wonder  how  they  will  affect  posterity.  This 
kind  of  speculation  cannot  always  be  ban- 
ished at  will,  however ;  and  there  is  some- 
thing uncommonly  provocative  of  it  in  the 
looking  over  of  recent  book-lists. 

If  you  ask  admirers  of  the  younger  con- 
temj^orary  literature  whether  they  think  it 
will  be  long-lived,  you  will  find  that  the 
most  optimistic  of  them  rather  blench  at 
the  question.  And  if  you  yourself  recall 
the  most  conspicuous  and  successful  books 
of  the  last  decade,  not  to  speak  of  single 
tales  or  poems,  is  it  easy  to  think  of  two  of 
which  you  can  say  seriously  that  you  be- 
lieve they  will  be  well  known  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  ?  There  has  been  no  lack  of 
instances  of  great  temporary  vogue,  quite 
as  remarkable  as  similar  ones  in  the  past 
— and  not  of  the  lower  sensational  order 
either,  but  among  the  more  thoughtful 
readers  who  make,  or  ought  to  make,  the 
beginnings  of  enduring  reputation.  Yet  I 
think  everyone  who  stops  to  think  of  it 
feels  in  all  that  is  "going"  just  now  (the 
word  is  ominous)  this  peculiar  lack  of  the 
permanent  element — a  lack  which  is  really 
something  more  than  the  common  fancy  of 
the  worshipper  of  the  past  or  the  unap- 
peasable critic  of  new  things.  Just  what 
is  responsible  for  it  is  an  interesting  ques- 
tion, though  one  of  those  to  which,  just 
after  we  have  settled  them  neatly,  some 
suddenly  arriving  man  of  genius  common- 
ly gives  the  great  solution  that  upsets  all 
others. 

Certainly  it  seems  clear,  for  one  thing, 
that  its  overwhelming  devotion  to  extreme 


contemporaneousness,  to  local  color,  and  to 
minuteness  of  characterization,  is  heavily 
against  the  chances  of  long  life  of  even  our 
cleverest  fiction  ;  not  so  much  its  realism  as 
its  tendency  to  the  microscope  and  its  use 
of  the  ' '  instantaneous  shutter  " — to  take 
a  figure  from  the  camera.  The  excess  to 
which  this  latter  has  been  carried  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  curious  misconception  of  the  laws 
of  effectiveness,  which  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing in  all  modern  art.  A  moment  or  a  sit- 
uation is  not  made  interesting  only  by  de- 
scribing its  trivialities  with  faithful  mi- 
nuteness, but  by  using  that  faithful  minute- 
ness to  enhance  the  vividness  of  something 
more  important  —  something  which  alone 
can  carry  interest  in  the  trivialities  over  to 
another  hour  or  another  observer.  They 
will  be  remembered  only  as  they  bear  their 
true  relation  to  action,  fact,  or  thought  of 
a  really  vital  kind  ;  and  then  they  may  be- 
come factors  in  a  masterpiece — as  in  "  Es- 
mond," or  *'  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth," 
or  (far  less  successfully)  in  "Romola." 
The  mere  careful — or  even  vivid — setting 
of  a  moment  or  a  period  on  a  page  or  a  can- 
vas, unless  it  is  successfully  made  to  fasten 
to  the  larger  human  relations,  will  interest 
and  be  remembered  just  so  long  as  men 
supply  from  outside  the  associations  that  it 
needs,  and  no  longer.  In  our  days  they  are 
generally  tired  of  supplying  them  in  a  pe- 
riod varying  from  six  months  to  three  years 
— which  limits  mark  about  the  minimum 
and  maximum  of  life  of  Messrs.  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry's  books  and  pictures,  to  their 
sorrowful  surprise. 

"Now  a  man  of  letters,  in  an  age  of  bat- 
tle and  transition  like  our  own,"  says  Mr. 
John  Morley,  in  a  fine  passage,  "  fades  into 
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an  ever-deepening  distance,  unless  lie  has 
while  he  writes  that  touching  and  impres- 
sive quality — the  presentiment  of  the  eve  ; 
a  feeling  of  the  difficulties  and  interests 
that  will  engage  and  distract  mankind  on 
the  morrow.  Nor  can  it  be  enough  for  en- 
during fame  in  any  age  merely  to  throw  a 
golden  halo  round  the  secularity  of  the 
hour,  or  to  make  glorious  the  narrowest 
limitations  of  the  passing  day." 

This  is  perhaps  rather  solemn  doctrine 
to  be  citing  here  a  propos  of  clever  work 
of  current  popularity  for  which  no  one 
has  claimed  endurance  ;  but  someone  must 
vary  this  order  some  day  with  a  book  of  a 
different  type,  and  he  will  be  one  for  whom 
Mr.  Morley's  words  will  be  none  too  seri- 
ous. Such  little  wanton  boys  as  are  now 
swimming  on  bladders  in  the  sea  of  litera- 
ture will  do  well  to  heed  the  passage,  ere 
the  evil  days  come  when  they  shall  go 
mourning  over  a  lost  vogue  ;  this  and  an- 
other passage  in  the  same  paper,  which  is 
like  unto  it  in  that  it  points  out  another  of 
the  dangers  to  the  width  and  depth  of  their 
jjopularity  :  ' '  Man  cannot  live  by  analysis 
alone,  or  nourish  himself  on  the  secret  de- 
lights of  irony." 


You  may  balance  the  opinions  of  the 
wise  against  each  other  all  day  long,  if  it 
amuses  you,  and  the  chances  are  that  you 
will  come  out  fairly  even  at  the  last,  as  gam- 
blers are  said  to  do  if  they  only  play  long- 
enough. 

Thus  there  was  an  often -quoted  French 
philosopher  who  wrote,  *'I  have  had  of  late 
to  give  up  two  friends — one  because  he  was 
never  willing  to  talk  with  me  about  my^oU., 
the  other  because  he  was  never  willing  to 
talk  with  me  about  /^mself."  On  the  other 
hand  a  man  to  whose  opinion  I  attach  an 
uncommon  value  said  to  me  the  other  day, 
of  an  intimate  whom  I  thought  he  liked  : 
*.'  I  have  never  really  enjoyed  him,  because 
he  always  talked  to  me  either  of  himself  or 
myself — neither  an  agreeable  topic."  The 
saying  of  the  one  man  passed  through  my 
mind  as  the  other  was  speaking,  and  at  the 
moment  it  struck  me  only  as  a  fine  case  of 
this  balance  of  authority,  that  leaves  those 
of  us  who  are  not  wise  quite  at  liberty  to 
form  our  own  conclusions  on  most  of  the 
great  questions  of  life.  Afterward  I  began 
to  think  of  the  matter  itself. 


All  the  fine  conventions  of  our  modern 
altruism  —  for  it  has  its  conventions  —  all 
Mr.  Arnold's  strong  and  consistent  if  some- 
what too  rarefied  teaching  of  non-depend- 
ence upon  human  sympathy,  seem  to  be 
on  the  side  of  the  later  speaker  ;  but  I  do 
not  feel  altogether  abandoned  in  going  a 
long  way  with  the  Frenchman.  A  man  can 
twaddle  of  himself,  of  course — he  can  twad- 
dle of  anything, — or  he  can  talk  the  re- 
sults of  morbid  introspection,  or  entertain 
his  acquaintance  with  the  insanity  of  self- 
importance  known  to  the  faculty  as  para- 
noia ;  but  there  remains  the  fact  that  to  a 
normal  and  healthy  man  of  sound  sense 
himself  and  his  friend  must  be  two  of  the 
most  interesting  subjects  in  the  universe,  if 
only  because  they  belong  to  the  few  as  to 
which  any  close  knowledge  seems  possible 
and  any  investigation  lastingly  fruitful. 
A  man's  real  motive  for  seeking  to  know 
most  things  is,  when  all  cant  is  stripped 
away,  his  desire  to  bring  into  its  true  re- 
lations with  them  just  this  Self  that  he  is 
reproached  for  discussing ;  and  this  is  true 
in  the  highest,  even  in  the  most  religious 
sense  if  you  choose,  as  well  as  in  the  most 
practical.  For  you  may  say  that  one  be- 
lieves in  the  most  complete  altruism  only 
because  he  finds  it  the  noblest  adjustment 
of  himself  to  his  surroundings,  and  it  will 
be  true  ;  and  you  may  tangle  yourself  up  in 
similar  apparent  paradoxes  to  the  end  of 
time,  and  they  will  all  have  the  same  foun- 
dation. To  admit  this  interest  squarely 
and  frankly — and  sorrowfully,  perhaps,  but 
candidly  to  conform  his  definition  of  friend- 
ship to  it — seems  to  me  an  attitude  on  my 
Frenchman's  part  which  commends  itself  to 
lovers  of  the  truth. 

Not  only  does  the  first  essential  of  a  friend 
consist  in  his  being  the  one  with  whom 
talk  of  one's  self  is  lastingly  possible,  but  I 
think  it  will  be  found,  if  you  reflect,  that 
the  talk  of  yourself  or  of  himself  that  you 
have  with  your  friend  is  commonly  the  least 
really  selfish  in  its  motives  of  all  your  talk. 
You  have  generally  nothing  more  sordid 
than  knowledge  or  moral  or  mental  help  to 
gain  by  it.  l^ou  neither  want  nor,  in  the 
best  sense,  dare,  to  bring  into  it  a  lot  of  the 
traits  that  may  sometimes  get  into  your  talk 
with  mere  acquaintances — pretentiousness, 
intolerance,  the  love  of  conversational  tri- 
umphs and  display,  the  desire  to  compass 
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personal  advantages.  The  chances  are  that 
the  most  of  your  talk  will  be  genuinely 
humble,  because  he  knows  you  ;  healthy, 
because  morbidness  a  deux  is  uncommonly 
difRcult  and  brings  to  light  its  own  absurd- 
ities ;  and  in  the  least  selfish  sense  helpful 
to  the  best  sides  of  you  both. 

The  man  of  whom  my  recent  interlocutor 
was  talking  was  not  a  real  friend,  and  the 
selves  of  whom  he  talked  were  not  real 
selves,  but  only  outward  manifestations — 
which  was  the  reason  neither  was  an  agree- 
able topic.  He  and  the  Frenchman,  after 
all,  were  not  speaking  of  the  same  thing  ; 
and  I  am  afraid  I  must  confess  I  have  been 
making  his  remark  only  a  stalking-horse  to 
get  a  shot  at  a  kind  of  moral  and  mental 
asceticism  the  preaching  of  which  always 
irritates  me.  To  restrain  one's  Self  is  not 
to  take  no  thought  of  it ;  to  develop  it  in 
the  right  way  and  mutually  is  the  good 
office  of  friendship  ;  and  a  man  who  doesn't 
acknowledge  it  and  let  it  come  out  in 
friendship  is  likely  to  find  himself  sooner 
or  later  without  any  Self — that  is,  any  strong 
personality — to  restrain. 


My  cousin  Anthony  has  had  the  felicity 
to  compose  a  book  which  has  so  stirred  the 
benevolence  of  his  friends  that  he  com- 
plains to  me  of  the  embarrassment  their 
praises  have  caused  him.  Anthony  declares 
that  if  the  book  were  really  very  much  of  a 
book  he  wouldn't  mind  its  being  praised, 
but  being  merely  such  a  book  as  he  knows 
it  is,  and  containing  only  such  things  as  he 
managed  to  get  into  it,  the  assurances  that 
he  gets  of  its  merits  make  him  feel  like  a 
receivej.'  of  stolen  goods,  and  seem  to  him 
a  design  of  the  Arch  Enerny  to  bring  him 
low.  If  he  didn't  like  it,  he  says,  he  would 
be  less  disturbed  ;  but  there  is  evidence 
that  his  receivership  is  all  too  agreeable  to 
him, 

I  have  tried  to  console  him  as  far  as  I 
could,  pointing  out  to  him  that  in  every 
enterprise  one  is  bound  to  take  the  evil 
with  the  good,  and  that  if  the  book  is  good 
enough  to  praise  it  may  be  good  enough  to 
sell.  Furthermore,  I  have  suggested  to 
him  that  his  excessive  aspiration  after  hu- 
mility is  itself  a  symptom  of  spiritual  pride, 
and  that  it  may  really  be  wiser  to  let  his 


poor  head  swell  and  cure  itself  by  natural 
processes  than  to  worry  unduly  over  it,  and 
try  to  keep  it  down  by  artificial  means.  A 
good  many  people,  I  tell  him,  have  time  on 
their  hands  in  these  days,  and  some  one 
will  find  leisure  presently  to  read  his  poor 
book  through,  and  find  out  how  little,  after 
all,  there  is  in  it.  The  cure  in  such  cases 
often  comes  that  way.  Besides,  I  have 
j)ointed  out  to  him,  what  he  should  have 
known  himself,  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  there  is  nothing  in  a  book  ex- 
cept what  the  writer  puts  there.  There  is 
something  at  Rome,  but  the  more  imjDor- 
tant  part  is  what  you  take  there  ;  and  what 
the  reader  is  able  to  get  out  of  any  book 
dei^ends  very  considerably,  of  course,  up- 
on what  he  brings  to  it.  If  one  is  long  of 
steel  it  is  great  luck  to  run  across  a  bed  of 
flints,  but  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  steel 
to  assume  all  the  responsibility  for  the  re- 
sulting sparks. 

I  think  I  will  read  cousin  Anthony's  book 
myself,  presently,  and  see  if  there  is  really 
any  good  in  it.  There  may  be.  The  fact 
that  his  friends  praise  it  is  not  proof  that 
there  is,  but  neither  is  it  proof  to  the  con- 
trary. But,  as  I  told  him,  even  if  it  is  good 
it  is  nothing  to  be  so  swollen  over.  If  a  boy 
can  fly  a  kite,  it  is  a  good  sport.  Let  him 
practice  it  and  take  pleasure  in  it.  But 
it  is  the  wind  that  does  the  work,  not  he  ; 
moreover  it  is  the  kite  that  flies  and  not  the 
boy,  so  that  for  him  to  imagine  himself 
afloat,  and  impart  wing-movements  to  his 
members,  is  an  absurdity  of  self-deception. 
Let  the  kite  be  puffed  up,  but  not  the  boy. 
"So  let  your  book,"  I  said,  "my  cousin, 
be  borne  on  by  any  lucky  gale  of  approba- 
tion that  may  come  its  way  ;  without  dis- 
paragement of  which,  be  you  content  to 
hold  the  string  and  run  with  it  when  neces- 
sary. That  is  the  business  of  an  author, 
not  to  fly  himself,  but  to  send  up  good 
kites,  and  make  the  wind  carry  them.  If 
any  one  have  the  faculty  to  recognize  a 
certain  measure  of  truth  and  so  to  work  it 
up  that  it  will  go,  and  that  others  may 
know  it  when  they  see  it,  let  him  do  so,  for 
it  is  a  good  thing.  But  as  for  being  per- 
sonally inflated  about  it,  that  is  folly,  for  it 
is  not  the  writer  who  is  glorious,  but  the 
truth,  and  truth  was  there  before  he  found 
it." 
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SKETCHES   OF   AMERICAN   TYPES. 
By  Octave  Thanet. 

Illustrations  by  A.  B  Fkost. 


ONE  afternoon,  at  the  Fair,  a  friend 
and  I  strolled  through  the  wood- 
en sheds  devoted  to  the  use  of 
horses  of  high  degree.  We  paused  a 
moment  before  a  stall  decked  with  tiny 
ribbon  streamers  so  gayly  that  it  re- 
sembled rather  a  bazaar  at  a  church 
sale  than  a  horse's  chamber.  We  pres- 
ently puzzled  out  the  successful  career 
.of  the  horse  from  these  prize  ribbons, 
and  were  admiring  the  beautiful  animal 
when  a  voice  rose  behind  us,  "  If  you 
ladies  think  that's  a  beauty,  I'd  like  to 
show  you  a  horse  and  see  what  you 
think  of  him.''  The  man  who  spoke  was 
from  Kentucky.  There  is  no  mistaking 
the  rural  citizen  of  that  proud  State. 
He  was  thin  and  straight  and  tall. 
His  black  broadcloth  had  the  air  of  . 
newness  overcome  by  circumstances. 
No  doubt  he  had  worn  it  fresh  and 
glossy  to  the  Fair,  and  the  stock  pavil- 
ion and  the  stables  had  made  it  what 
it  was.  His  soft  black  hat  was  care- 
fully dented  close  to  the  rim  of  the 
CTOwn,  which  helped  its  general  resem- 
blance to  the  hat  of  a  rural  dean  given 
away  in  charity  after  a  season  of  bad 
weather.  He  was  clean  shaven,  white- 
haired,  and  bright-eyed.  His  complex- 
ion was  rubicund,  but  the  tint  was  not 
a  mottled  scarlet  (suggesting  one  of 
the  famous  products  of  Kentucky),  but 
the  clear,  even,  brick-red  of  a  fair  skin 
burned  by  the  sun. 

Copyright,  1894,  by  Charles  Scr 


He  walked  with  an  elastic  step,  his 
shoulders  well  braced.  It  seemed  nat- 
ural to  address  him  as  Colonel. 

We  had  not  to  go  far  before  he  halted 
before  a  modest  stall.  No  ribbons  flut- 
tered from  the  bars.  "  Only  a  two-year 
old,"  said  the  Colonel. 

He  motioned  for  the  black  groom, 
who  was  rubbing  the  horse  with  a  wisp 
of  red  flannel,  to  lead  him  out.  The 
horse  was  a  beautiful  creature,  with  the 
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perfect  head  of  his  race,  the  soft  eye, 
the  satiu  skin,  and  the  siij^erb  muscles 
phxying    under    the    satin.     When    we 


stood  close  to  him  and  patted  his  flank, 
while  he  lashed  out  his  left  hind-leg, 
really  after  flies  but  apparently  after 
us,  the  Colonel  beamed  on  us. 

"  You  ladies  seem  to  be  used  to 
horses,"  said  he. 

"  Oh,  I  am  used  to  horses,"  said  my 
friend  ;  "I  was  born  in  Kentucky."  Af- 
ter that  there  was  nothing  he  did  not 
wish  to  do  for  us.  Of  course  he  invited 
us  to  visit  him  on  his  farm.  I  wonder 
how  many  acquaintances -of  the  moment 
he  has  invited  to  that  same  farm.  What 
a  regiment  would  pour  over  his  pastures 
if  they  were  all  to  come !  And  every 
one  of  them  would  get  an  honest  wel- 
come. 

Walking  away  from  the  kindly  gentle- 
man I  said  to  my  friend,  "  Now,  I  dare 
say,  there  are  hundreds  like  him  in  Ken- 
tucky." 

"  Thousands  just  as  nice,"  said  my 
friend. 

That  is  one  trait  to  be  liked  in  the 
Kentuckian.  Possibly  in  the  intimate 
conversation  of  the  family  circle  he  ad- 


mits that  this  and  that  Kentuckian  has 
his  faults  ;  but  never  when  away  from 
home.  And  it  will  be  admitted  by 
anyone  who  has  lived  much 
in  the  South  that  the  Ken- 
tuckian's  claims  are  gen- 
erally acknowledged.  The 
Kentuckian  is  a  farmer  and 
a  gentleman.  The  gentle- 
man, indeed,  has  taken  to 
agriculture  in  the  South. 
Before  the  w^ar  the  whole 
Southern  social  system 
rested  on  the  planter. 
There  has  been  an  insidi- 
ous and  noiseless  indus- 
trial revolution  since ;  but 
the  jDlanter  remains  the 
main  suj)port  of  the  taxes. 
We  have  no  class  among 
Northern  farmers  that 
quite  answers  to  his.  He 
resembles  more  the  Eng- 
lish country  gentleman  of 
a  past  generation,  when 
country  gentlemen  did  not 
go  to  town.  All  the  same 
it  will  not  do  to  count  the 
planter  out  of  our  scheme  ; 
he  is  the  most  American 
farmer  of  them  all,  bare- 
ly excepting  the  New  Engiander,  wdio  is 
disappearing  every  year.  He  furnishes 
a  conservative,  native-born  influence  of 
immense  account.  A  class  that  still  be- 
lieves in  God  and  women  and  honor, 
that  may  be  led  astray  by  hot-headed 
prejudices,  but  can  neither  be  bought 
nor  cowed,  is  a  class  to  be  valued,  since 
it  is  as  true  to-day  as  in  Goldsmith's 
time,  tliat 

111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay. 

The  Southern  farming  system  is  un- 
like that  of  the  North.  It  is  more  feu- 
dal. Whether  this  makes  for  good  or 
evil  I  leave  to  the  economists,  only  haz- 
arding the  remark  that  the  landlord  sys- 
tem, where  the  landlord  is  a  resident 
on  his  estate,  has  one  advantage  worth 
keeping  ;  the  personal  relation  between 
owner  and  tenants  is  so  close  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  kindly  ;  and  a  spirit  of  friend- 
ly responsibility  on  the  one  hand,  and 
friendly  dependence  on  the  other,  is  a 
common  fact  on  plantations. 
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There  are  two  lands  of  farmers  South  : 
the  planters  and  the  small  farmers  who 
either  rent  from  the  planters  or  own 
little  farms  of  their  own.  The  tenants, 
who  call  themselves  renters,  "  make  a 
crop  "  on  shares,  that  is,  the^^  pay  their 
rent  in  cotton  or  corn.  They  are  as- 
sured of  a  living,  though  often  a  bare 
and  gaunt  one.  They  sometimes  save 
enough  to  buy  a  farm.  The  small  farm- 
er is  a  recent  class  in  the  South.  Gen- 
erally he  is  a  man  who  has  saved  a  few 
hundred  dollars  or  who  expects  a  pen- 
sion from  the  Government.  A  surpris- 
ingly large  number  of  ex -Federal  sol- 
diers appear  to  have  settled  in  the  South. 
I  know  one  rural  neighborhood  in  Ar- 
kansas where  a  quarter  of  the  custom- 
ers at  the  store  either  enjoy  or  hope  for 
pensions  from  a  grateful  country. 

There  rises  before  me  vividly  the  fig- 
ure of  such  a  soldier-farmer.  Madison 
Monroe  was  born  in  Missouri.  A  Mis- 
souri an  is  not  rated  so  high  in  the 
South  at  large,  as  a  Virginian,  or  Ken- 
tuckian,  or  South  Carolinian,  or  Geor- 
gian, or  Alabamian  ;  but  he  is  of  better 
standing  than  the  Mississippian.  This 
is  like  to  be  rank  injus- 
tice ;  but  Southerners 
know  that  the  discrim- 
ination exists. 

Madison  Monroe,  I 
fear  me,  will  not  res- 
cue the  fair  name  of 
his  State.  He  served 
in  the  Union  army,  and 
he  has  a  pension  of 
twelve  dollars  a  month. 
Before  the  pension 
came,  Madison  was  the 
general  utility  man  of 
the  plantation.  He  did 
nothing  well,  but  a 
great  number  of  things 
passably.  He  could 
build  a  chimney  or  a 
coffin  ;  he  was  a  slow, 
but  not  at  all  sure,  blacksmith;  he 
painted  houses,  and  mended  windows, 
and  cobbled  up  furniture,  and  he  knew 
more  about  rafting  logs  than  any  man 
on  the  plantation.  He  can  ferry  cattle 
across  the  river  ;  he  works  on  his  farm, 
and  he  w^ill  ride  ten  miles  or  walk  three 
every  rainy  day  to  the  store,  and  steam 
about  the  stove  in  his  wet  garments ;  but 


he  has  something  of  an  afflicting  nature 
in  his  left  leg.  That  is  the  cause  of  his 
j)ension.  We  did  not  know  of  the  afflic- 
tion until  we  heard  of  the  pension. 

I  asked  his  former  landlord  whether 
there  was  anj'thing  really  the  matter 
with  Madison  Monroe  except  com- 
pound, complicated  laziness.  "  Well,  I 
expect  he  is  a  sick  man,"  was  the  an- 
swer ;  "  he  paid  up  his  account  at  the 
store,  which  I  never  did  expect  to  get." 
Having  settled  his  bill  at  the  store 
(extending  over  the  last  five  years), 
Madison  bought  a  new  bedstead  and  a 
yoke  of  oxen,  led  a  second  starved  }oke 
of  oxen,  reared  by  him,  collected  to- 
gether the  hardy  banditti  of  swine  that 
had  foraged  for  themselves  ever  since 
he  had  put  his  mark  on  their  ears,  and 
a  gang  of  turkeys  that  had  miraculously 
wintered  and  summered  with  him  and 
yet  survived,  loaded  his  large  family  and 
small  stock  of  household  gear  into  a 
wagon,  and  set  forth  for  his  new  farm. 
There  was  a  mortgage  of  a  thousand 
dollars  on  it ;  but  did  he  not  get  a  pen- 
sion of  twelve  dollars  a  month  ?  For  two 
years  the  world  went  very  well  with 
»  Madison.     He  was  al- 

ways a  fine,  fluent  brag- 
gart ;  and  now  he  found 
listeners  to  his  talk,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, employing  la- 
borers to  do  his  cotton- 
picking,  a  man  who 
had  ready  money  com- 
ing in  every  month. 
He  bought  a  saddle  at 
the  store  and 
a  new  suit  of 
clothes.  Did 
^^  he  not  have 
twelve  dollars 
certain  every 
month  ?  And 
he  listened  to 
the  melliflu- 
ous pleadings  of  a  travelling  stove-seller 
and  bought  a  range,  not  "a  common 
cook-stove  such  as  ever'  nigger  kin  have, 
but  a  right  big  range,  like  they  use  up 
North  in  rich  folks'  houses."  He  paid 
(by  instalments,  secured  by  mortgage  on 
his  hogs)  eighty  dollars  for  this  range. 
The  neighbors  flocked  in  to  see  it.  It 
was  only  equalled  by  its  tw4n,  sold  by  the 


same  agent  to  the  richest  negro  farmer 
in  the  county.  During  those  golden 
days  Madison  was  often  at  the  planta- 
tion store.  He  praised  the  Republican 
party,  the  soldiers'  friend.  He  had  been 
a  Democrat,  but  he  could  see  now  that 
the  Democratic  party  "  hadn't  no  more 
sense  than  a  tittified  sheep." 

Then  came  the  short  crop  of  1892. 
Simultaneously  the  first  payment  on  the 
mortgage  fell  due.  It  was  only  two  hun- 
dred dollars  ;  but  so  far  as  the  prosj^ect 
of  raising  the  sum  goes,  it  might  as  well 
have  been  two  thousand.  At  last  news, 
Madison  was  living   through  the  year 


of  grace  and  planning  to  come  back  to 
his  old  quarters.  He  says  that  .the  Ee- 
publican  party  has  "no  more  sense  than 
a  fittified  sheep."  What  this  country 
needs  is  more  money  in  circulation  ;  if 
the  crime  of  '73  had  not  been  com- 
mitted he  would  still  have  his  farm,  be- 
cause then  he  could  have  borrowed  the 
money.  His  eloquence,  now,  is  scorch- 
ing hot,  and  he  has  joined  the  Popu- 
lists. 

Nevertheless,  despite  these  unpropi- 
tious  circumstances  (to  the  Northern 
mind)  I  am  sure  that  I  discerned  the 
lithe    and    muscular    form,    the   hand- 
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some,  curly  brown  head  and  Southern- 
Greek  features  of  IVIadison  Monroe,  one 
day  in  October,  aniontj-  a  rustic  crowd 
admiring  the  j^otted  plants  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  Grange  Head-cjuarters,  at 
the  Fair.  I  presume  he  came  on  a 
cheap  excursion.  Minerva  may  have 
sold  some  of  the  turkeys.  If  he  were 
wise,  he  was  then  lodging  in  one  of  the 
little  camps  near  Jackson  Park.  In 
them  he  could  be  clean,  retired,  and 
quiet  ;  but  as  Madison's  mind  does  not 
incline  to  wisdom,  and  as  he  has  never 
shown  any  cravings  for  either  cleanli- 
ness or  retirement,  and  abhors  quiet,  I 
suppose  he  was  lodged  at  one  of  the 
twenty-five  cents  a  room  places.  They 
had  one  compensation  for  dirt,  noise, 
and  danger :  they  could  not  make  him 
dissatisfied  with  his  cabin  in  the  swamp. 
The  caravansary  not  furnishing  meals, 
Madison  probably  belonged  to  the  vast 
army  of  frugal  and  fearless  Americans 
at  the  Fair  who  lived  on  the  Fair  Sand- 
wich. And  of  all  the  objects  on  exhi- 
bition was  there  one  of  more  fearsome 


interest  to  a  lover  of  honest  eating 
than  the  Fair  Sandwich?  It  was  al- 
ways the  same — a  large,  pale  roll,  neatly 
cut  as  by  machinery,  smeared  with  an 
oleous  substance  liaving  the  rich  hue 
of  the  carrot,  and  clasping  a  slice  of 
what  I  heard  a  dissatisfied  New  Eng- 
land voice  call  "light-complected  ham." 
The  voice  spoke  from  the  nether  dark 
around  the  glare  of  one  of  the  Fair 
booths ;  I  could  not  see  the  speaker, 
only  a  single  sentence  cut  the  air,  "I 
never  wm  partial  to  light  -  complected 
ham."  The  diet,  I  infer,  had  the  same 
unintentional  recommendation  as  the 
lodgings. 

Let  diet  and  lodgings  be  whatever 
they  might,  however,  it  is  certain  Madi- 
son had  the  time  of  his  life  at  the  Fair. 
He  visited  all  the  buildings  and  every 
free  show  on  the  Plaisance  ;  and  he  will 
talk  of  the  marvels  thereof  all  the  days 
that  shall  remain  to  him.  When  si)ring 
comes,  Madison  will  have  sunk  from  pro- 
prietor into  renter  ;  he  will  have  lost 
his  farm.  But  I  am  not  passing  round 
the  hat  for  Madison.  I  do  not  see 
that  either  he  or  his  will  be  especial- 
\y  unhap)py.  Mrs.  Monroe  says,  frank- 
ly, that  as  she  is  so  lonely  on  the  farm 
she  will  "be  plumb  glad  to  get  back  to 
town."  (She  calls  the  little  hamlet  of 
the  plantation  "town.")  The  children 
are  going  to  school,  and  Madison  himself 
is  already  gleefully  spending  his  twelve 
dollars  a  month  in  anticipation.  There 
will  be  nothing  in  the  flitting  of  that 
fierce  revolt  at  failure,  that  fierce  envy 
of  those  who  have  not  failed,  which 
stirs  up  a  tragedy  for  a  Northern  farm- 
er out  of  the  loss  of  his  farm.  In  fact, 
I  foresee,  the  vanishing  farm  will  sim- 
ph"  supply  a  background  to  Madison's 
future  boasts. 

Madison  came  with  a  number  of 
friends  and  neighbors.  The  Southern 
planter  and  his  tenants  are  really  vil- 
lagers, since  every  plantation  is  a  vil- 
lage. And  there  is  not  a  great  differ- 
ence in  appearance  and  habits  between 
the  villager  and  the  farmer  of  the  South. 
The  village  banker  lives  in  the  town  ;  but 
South,  the  lawyer  lives  on  his  planta- 
tion. He  does  not  only  in  name,  but  in 
reality, /0//0R'  the  law,  since  he  goes  from 
court  to  court,  picking  up  his  future 
cases  as  he  pleads  his  cases  of  the  pres- 
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eni  That  tall  man,  of  full  liabit  and  His  compliments  have  the  ease  of  long 
dusty  black  clothes,  is  the  leading  law-  wear.  Talk  with  liim  and  one  will  dis- 
yer    of   Madison's    county.      He    com-    cover  that  he  is  a  man  of  wide  reading, 


The  General. 


nianded  a  company  in  the  Confederate 
army,  and  since  the  war  has  been  pro- 
moted by  courtesy. 

He  is  Colonel  B now.  One  ob- 
serves a  slouchiness  not  only  of  dress 
but  of  gait  in  the  man.  His  coat  climbs 
up  the  back,  and  his  trousers  wrinkle  at 
the  knee  ;  but  there  is  a  fine,  old-fash- 
ioned finish  to  his  manner.  A  bit  florid 
in  its  ornament,  it  is,  yet  withal,  of  a 
massive  simi^licity,  reminding  one  of  the 
colonial  architecture  of  our  grandpa- 
rents. When  he  talks  with  a  lady,  he 
addresses  her  as  "madam,"  using  the 
word  oftener,  and  wdth  more  of  a  flour- 
ish of  respect  than  would  a  Northerner. 
He  says  sir,  in  the  same  way,  to  a  man. 


almost  of  Dominie  Sampson's  erudition. 
But  his  reading  is,  like  his  garments,  of 
the  best  materials,  rather  than  of  the 
newest  cut.  Yet  he  keeps  in  touch  with 
the  world  ;  for  he  reads  the  daily  jour- 
nals of  some  great  city  only  a  day  later 
than  its  citizens  ;  and  he  does  not  mere- 
ly subscribe  for  the  magazines,  he  reads 
them  from  cover  to  cover. 

He  has  studied  the  statues  and  the 
pictures  both  in  the  buildings  and  un- 
der the  blue  sky.  It  has  never  hap- 
pened to  him  before  to  see  so  much  of 
beauty  created  by  the  soul  of  man  ;  his 
pictures  have  been  softly  fading  sunsets 
by  a  lonely  sweep  of  river  and  cypress 
brake,  the    opal   lights   and   steel-dark 
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shadows  on  a  vast  bayou — the  terrible 
beauty  of  the  swamp. 

He  finds  an  immense  enjoyment  in  all 
the  i^ietures  out  of  doors.  The  grandi- 
ose statuary  entrances  him  ;  he  catches 
his  breath  in  a  poignant  joy  over  the 
wonderful  sky-lines  and  the  Court  of 
Honor  ;  but  although  he  has  been  con- 
scientiously straining  eveiy  energy  of 
an  acute  mind  to  perceive  the  right  re- 
lations of  painted  form  to  real,  he  is 
hopelessly  distracted  by  the  'lavender 
school." 

"  Do  you  know,  madam,"  a  man  of  his 
class  and  education  desperately  asked  a 
lady  in  the  presence  of  a  group  of  im- 
pressions of  religious  art,  ''how  these 
Tinfinished  pictures  came  to  be  admit- 
ted?" 

But  I  found  him  one  day  (for  I  know 
him  well)  staring  at  French's  "Death 
and  the  Sculptor "  in  a  rapt  delight. 
"  That's  poetry,"  said  he,  "■  and  that  is 
Death  as  it  should  be,  solemn,  myste- 
rious— but  kind,  but  kind  !  " 

Often  have  I  wondered  what  memo- 
ries he  will  carry  home.  We  only  secure 
a  few  pictures,  a  few  statues  from  the 
hugest  collection.  He  took  his  home 
and  will  look  at  them  innumerable 
times.  He  has  bought  photographs  of 
them,  and  will  study  them  anew  in 
those  slight  translations.  It  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  a  quiet  and  simple  life  to 
keep  its  vivid  impressions  undefaced.  A 
mob  of  new  thrills,  new  charming  shiv- 
ers, new  noble  emotions  does  not  rush 
over  them,  trampling  the  soul  out  of 
them,  only  to  be  trampled  in  turn 
themselves.  On  many  a  moonlit  night 
as  the  farmer-lawyer  rides  through  the 
gum  woods,  no  sound  in  his  ears  but 
the  muffled  beat  of  his  horse's  hoofs  on 
the  turf,  and  the  stir  of  the  forest,  he 
will  see  them  one  by  one.  They  will  be 
painted  before  his  eyes  when  he  shall 
seem  to  be  dozing  in  stuffy  little  court- 
rooms ;  he  will  seek  them  in  the  glow- 
ing depths  of  his  own  fireplace. 

Perhaps,  some  day,  watching  the 
shadows  of  neighbors  and  kindred  shift 
on  the  wall  by  the  night-lamp,  and  con- 
scious that  the  hush  in  the  room  is  be- 
cause he  lies  there  about  to  start  on  the 
journey  every  human  soul  must  take, 
one  picture  may  return  to  him  ;  he 
may  see  again  a  solemn,  shadowed  face. 


and  repeat  to  himself,  "  but  kind,  but 
kind  !  " 

The  minds  of  men  of  his  type  are  not 
sterile  ;  they  are  like  the  rich,  unfilled 
soil  of  the  2^1'airies,  and  there  will  be  a 
harvest  from  the  sowing  of  the  sights 
of  the  Fair.  Thousands  of  the  farmers. 
North  and  South,  carried  new  ideals 
home  with  them,  just  as  more  sophisti- 
cated people  took  Venetian  glass  and 
Russian  spoons.  These  are  the  people 
that  will  buy  the  cheap  literature  of  the 
Fair  and  read  it.  The  Northern  farm- 
er, who  is  in  a  smoulder  of  revolt  with 
life  because  he  begins  to  see  how^  much 
more  of  the  gilding  and  luxury  certain 
men  have  than  he,  may  get  only  a  keen- 
er discontent ;  but  the  Southern  farm- 
er will  "  have  glimpses  that  will  make 
him  less  forlorn  "  of  the  "  glory  and  the 
freshness  of  a  dream." 

He  is  a  practical  fellow  in  his  way, 
and  he  will  do  something  wdth  his  vi- 
sions. The  village  architecture  will  re- 
flect some  of  his  new  light  ;  and  the 
new  county  court-houses  may  have  a 
redeeming  modest}^ 

Colonel  B— —  brought  his  wife  to  the 
Fair.  And  I  think  it  was  his  eldest 
girl  that  I  saw  clinging  to  her  mother's 
hand.  A  large  ticket,  sewed  strongly 
to  her  jacket,  no  doubt  gave  her  name 
and  address  in  the  most  legible  of  let- 
ters. Mrs.  B wore  a  new  outing- 
gown,  so  like  the  outing-gown  of  every- 
one else  that  I  did  not  know  her  back  at 
first.  She  told  me  she  had  written  to 
two  editors  of  fashion  papers  and  to  six 
friends  about   that   gown,  and  on  the 

whole  she  was  satisfied.     Mrs.  B is 

a  j^retty  creature,  and  she  became  the 
gown  and  excused  the  hat,  which  was 
not  so  successful  as  the  gown.  She  is 
a  vivacious  little  woman  of  French  de- 
scent, and  her  conversation  has  nothing 
of  the  Southern  languor.  She  had  T)een 
everywhere  and  seen  all  the  buildings, 
and  her  single  unsatisfied  desire  was  to 
see  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer. 

"  M}'^  head's  so  full  of  new  ideas  I 
can't  sleep  nights!"  she  cried.  "Did 
3^ou  see  the  embroidery  in  the  Woman's 
Building  ?  I'm  wild  to  do  some  like 
it ;  but  I'm  right  reconciled  to  our  old 
furniture,  now;  they  do  seem  to  think 
such  a  heap  of  old  furniture  up  North. 
And  did  you  ever  see  anvthing  on  earth 
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like  Field's  ?  My  head  buzzed  so  I 
couldn't  buy  anything.  I  just  told  the 
gentleman  who  waited  on  me  he'd  have 
to  excuse  me,  I  was  from  the  country 
and  I  couldn't  think  in  -such  a  racket. 
I  do  assure  you,  though  I've  had  such 
a  lovely  time,  and  wouldn't  have  missed 
it  for  anything  on  earth,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  be  back  in  Arkansas  and  rest. 
I  don't  know  how  you  all  live  up 
North  ! " 

While  we  were  talking  we  were  joined 
by  another  Southern  friend  of  mine,  a 
planter  from  a  State  farther  South.  He 
bears  a  historic  name,  and  his  ancestral 
acres,  which  he  farms,  are  of  historic 
interest  also,  since  both  armies  fought 
over  them. 

He  is  a  planter  of  quite  a  different 
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type    from    Colonel    B .     Perfectly 

dressed,  with  a  man  of  the  world's 
manner,  touched  kindly  with  the  South- 
ern warmth,  and  a  beautiful  voice,  he  is 
the  Southern  aristocrat  at  his  best.  He 
represented  his  district  for  many  years 
in  Congress  ;  but  he  went  down  before 
the  Populist  wave  in  South  Carolina  last 
year.  He  would  not  yield  a  jot,  and 
the  wave  washed  him  off  his  moorings. 
When  they  brought  him  the  news  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Very  well," 
said  he  ;  "  in  the  words  of  Catihne,  'I  go 
— but  I  return.'"  Meanwhile  it  is  cur- 
rent gossip  that  his  arm  is  long  enough 
to  reach  to  Washington,  and  that  his 
partisans  have  been  rewarded  with  post- 
offices  and  marshalships,  while  the 
Populist  member  has  clamored  in  vain. 
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My  friend  is  a  man  of  convictions  ;  but 
he  is  not  a  civil-service  reformer.  He 
lias  a  large  and  well -managed  planta- 
tion. He  is  very  kind  to  his  tenants. 
Half  a  dozen  Avorn  -  out  darkies  live 
in  comfortable  little  cabins,  rent  free, 
cared  for  comfortably  in  their  old  age. 

The  colored  vote  on  his  estates  is 
generally  cast  solidly.  I  dare  say,  were 
inquiry  made  in  the  right  w^ay,  some 
cautious  old  black  man  would  unbosom 
himself  in  some  such  fashion  as  this  : 
"  Yes,  boss,  we  all  does  jess  natchelly 
vote  fo'  de  Gineral's  man.  Gineral,  he 
does  do  a  heap  fo'  we  all  ;  gives  us 
credit  in  de  bad  yeah,  holp  my  son  Ben 
buy  farm,  do  a  /r^o^j  ;  dis  yeah  Presi- 
dent Hariison  whut  he  gwine  do  fo'  ole 
Unk'  Ben,  if  I  does  mad  de  Gineral  and 
vote  fo'  him  ?  He  ain't  gwine  liff  a  lin- 
ger to  keep  me  fum  starvin'.  An'  I 
ain't  gwine  mad  de  Gineral  fo'  him  !  " 

The  General  lunched  with  us  that 
day.  Behind  his  chair  stood  a  black 
man,  the  image  of  a  black  Arkansas 
farmer.  This  farmer  is  he  who  owned 
the  range  like  Madison  Monroe's.  His 
wife  has  a  sewing-machine  and  an  illus- 
trated history  of  the  Bible.  He,  him- 
self has  a  stout  spiing  wagon  for  holi- 
days, as  well  as  a  good  farm  w^agon. 
He  has  horses  and  cattle  and  swine  ; 
and  besides  his  rented  land  he  owns  a 
farm  without  a  mortgage.  He  may  be 
considered  a  successful  negro.  Yet  the 
number  of  times  that  the  neighboring- 
planter,  who  gins  his  cotton  and  is,  in 
consequence,  his  guide  and  protector, 
has  rescued  him  from  the  financial  pit,  is 
beyond  counting.  He  was  saved  from 
a  typewriter  agent  last  spring  (he  can 
neither  read  nor  write  ;  but  the  agent 
persuaded  him  that .  these  arts  could  be 
acquired  almost  without  effort  on  his 
machine),  and  only  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  he  cannot  even  print  his 
name,  prevented  him  affixing  it  to  a 
recommendation  of  school  charts  which 


came  back  in  the  startling  shape  of 
promissory  notes,  to  various  signers. 
Half  a  dozen  times  would  Uncle  Jim 
have  gone  on  the  notes  of  utterly 
worthless  vagabonds,  for  old  acquaint- 
ance sake,  had  he  not  been  forcibly  re- 
strained and  saved.  From  each  escape 
he  has  gone  away  sorrowful,  the  good- 
natured  man.  Such  negroes  as  Jim 
need  a  guardian  ;  and  they  are  not  the 
ones  of  their  race  that  need  it  most. 

"Old  Man  F ,"  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, on  the  other  hand,  needs  no 
assistance  to  hold  his  own  with  sharp- 
ers. He  is  black  as  stove-polish,  but 
there  is  nothing  dark  about  his  wits. 
He  unfortunately,  though  the  best  of 
tenants,  is  a  wicked  old  man  who  beats 
his  children  with  a  hickory  limb  and  has 
"  parted  "  from  three  wives.  A  better 
specimen  of  the  "  good  negro  "  is  Uncle 

Bob   H ,    who    has   reared   a   large 

family  honestly,  and  has  accumulated 
a  competence. 

"  It  is  an  ugly  question,  this  race  bus- 
iness," says  the  General ;  "  but  it  will  be 
solved  on  the  farms  if  it  is  solved  at 
all.  The  plantation  negro  has  some  fine 
traits  ;  but  the  town  negro  has  gone  all 
to  pieces,  morally,  under  the  intoxica- 
tion of  freedom." 

"  But  the  plantation  man  ?  "  said  I. 

"  The  plantation  man  is  a  good  fel- 
low," said  the  General ;  "  he  is  the  hope 
of  his  race,  if  he  does  go  ragged  and 
laugh  like  a  steam-engine.  The  bright- 
est colored  man  in  the  country  sees  it, 
too,  and  is  going  to  work  the  right  way. 
I  mean  that  school-teacher  in  Alabama. 
He  is  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  real 
genius  ;  and  he  is  turning  out  from  his 
school,  not  dissatisfied  school-teachers 
and  preachers  and  general  incendiaries, 
but  honest,  skilful  farmers  and  mechan- 
ics.    For  one,  I  say,  God  speed  to  him." 

Then,  the  luncheon  being  ended,  we 
went  our  separate  wa^^s,  nor  have  we 
seen  each  other  since. 
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TIEE  surrendered  the 
remnant  of  his  army,  at 
Appomattox,  April  9, 
1865,  and  yet  on  April 
11th,  the  old  Colonel's 
battery  lay  intrenched 
right  in  the  mountain- 
pass  where  it  had  halted  three  days  be- 
fore. Two  weeks  previously  it  had 
been  detailed  with  a  light  division  sent 
to  meet  and  repel  a  force  which  it  was 
understood  was  coming  in  by  way  of 
the  southwest  valley  to  strike  Lee  in 
the  rear  of  his  long  line  from  Rich- 
mond to  Petersburg.  It  had  done  its 
work.  The  mountain  -  pass  had  been 
seized  and  held,  and  the  Federal  force 
had  not  gotten  by  that  road  within  the 
blue  rampart  which  guarded  on  that 
side  the  heart  of  Virginia.  This  pass, 
which  was  the  key  to  the  main  line  of 
passage  over  the  mountains,  had  been 
assigned  by  the  commander  of  the  di- 
vision to  the  old  Colonel  and  his  old 
battery,  and  they  had  held  it.  The  po- 
sition taken  by  the  battery  had  been 
chosen  with  a  soldier's  eye.  A  better 
place  could  not  have  been  selected  to 
hold  the  pass.  It  was  its  highest  point, 
just  where  the  road  crawled  over  the 
shoulder  of  the  mountain  along  the 
limestone  cliff,  a  hundred  feet  sheer 
above  the  deep  river,  where  its  waters 
had  cut  their  way  in  ages  past,  and 
now  lay  deep  and  silent,  as  if  resting 
after  their  arduous  toil  before  they  be- 
gan to  boil  over  the  great  bowlders 
which  filled  the  bed  a  hundred  or  more 
yards  below. 

The  little  plateau  at  the  top  guarded 
the  descending  road  on  either  side  for 
nearly  a  mile,  and  the  mountain  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  was  the  centre 


of  a  clump  of  rocky,  heavily  timbered 
spurs,  so  inaccessible  that  no  feet  but 
those  of  wild  animals  or  of  the  hardiest 
hunter  had  ever  climbed  it.  On  the  side 
of  the  river  on  which  the  road  lay,  the 
only  path  out  over  the  mountain  except 
the  road  itself  was  a  charcoal-burner's 
track,  dwindling  at  times  to  a  foot-way 
known  only  to  the  mountain  -  folk,  and 
which  a  picket  at  the  top  could  hold 
against  an  army.  The  position,  well  de- 
fended, was  impregnable,  and  it  was 
well  defended.  This  the  general  of  the 
division  knew  when  he  detailed  the  old 
Colonel  and  gave  him  his  order  to  hold 
the  pass  until  relieved,  and  not  let  his 
guns  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
He  knew  both  the  Colonel  and  his  bat- 
tery. The  battery  was  one  of  the  old- 
est in  the  army.  It  had  been  in  the 
service  since  April,  1861,  and  its  com- 
mander had  come  to  be  known  as  "The 
Wheel  Horse  of  his  division."  He  was, 
perhaps,  the  oldest  officer  of  his  rank 
in  his  branch  of  the  service.  Although 
he  had  bitterly  opposed  secession,  and 
was  many  years  past  the  age  of  service 
when  the  war  came  on,  yet  as  soon  as 
the  President  called  on  the  State  for 
her  quota  of  troops  to  coerce  South 
Carolina,  he  had  raised  and  uniformed 
an  artillery  company,  and  offered  it,  not 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
but  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia. 

It  is  just  at  this  point  that  he  sud- 
denly looms  up  to  me  as  a  soldier  ;  the 
relation  he  never  wholly  lost  to  me  af- 
terward, though  I  knew  him  for  many, 
many  years  of  peace.  His  gray  coat 
with  the  red  facing  and  the  bars  on  the 
collar  ;  his  military  cap  ;  his  gray  flan- 
nel shirt — it  was  the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  him  wear  anything  but  immaculate 
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linen — his  liigli  boots  ;  his  horse  capar- 
isoned with  a  black,  high-peaked  sad- 
dle with  crupper  and  breast-girth,  in- 
stead of  the  light  English  hunting-sad- 
dle to  which  I  had  been  accustomed, 
all  come  before  me  now  as  if  it  w^ere 
but  the  other  daj'.  I  remember  but  lit- 
tle beyond  it,  yet  I  remember,  as  if  it 
were  yesterday,  his  leaving  home,  and 
the  scenes  which  immediately  preced- 
ed it ;  the  excitement  created  by  the 
news  of  the  President's  call  for  troops  ; 
the  unanimous  judgment  that  it  meant 
war ;  the  immediate  determination  of 
the  old  Colonel,  who  had  hitherto  op- 
posed secession,  that  it  must  be  met ; 
the  suppressed  agitation  on  the  planta- 
tion, attendant  upon  the  tender  of  his 
services  and  the  Governor's  acceptance 
of  them.  The  prompt  and  continuous 
work  incident  to  the  enlistment  of  the 
men  ;  the  bustle  of  preparation,  and 
all  the  scenes  of  that  time  come  before 
me  now.  It  turned  the  calm  current 
of  the  life  of  an  old  and  placid  coun- 
try neighborhood,  far  from  any  city  or 
centre,  and  stirred  it  into  a  boiling  tor- 
rent, strong  enough  or  fierce  enough 
to  cut  its  way  and  join  the  general 
torrent  which  was  bearing  down  and 
sweeping  everything  before  it.  It 
seemed  but  a  minute  before  the  quiet 
old  plantation,  in  which  the  harvest, 
the  corn -shucking,  and  the  Christmas 
holidays  alone  marked  the  passage  of 
the  quiet  seasons,  and  where  a  strange 
carriage  or  a  single  horseman  coming 
dowTL  the  big  road  was  an  event  in  life, 
was  turned  into  a  depot  of  war- sup- 
plies, and  the  neighborhood  became  a 
parade-ground.  The  old  Colonel,  not  a 
colonel  yet,  nor  even  a  captain,  except 
by  brevet,  was  on  his  horse  by  day- 
break and  off  on  his  rounds  through  the 
plantations  and  the  pines  enlisting  his 
company.  The  office  in  the  yard,  here- 
tofore one  in  name  only,  became  one 
now  in  reality,  and  a  table  was  set  out 
piled  with  papers,  pens,  ink,  books  of 
tactics  and  regulations,  at  which  men 
were  accepted  and  enrolled.  Soldiers 
seemed  to  spring  from  the  ground,  as 
they  did  from  the  sowing  of  the  drag- 
on's teeth  in  the  days  of  Cadmus.  Men 
came  up  the  high  road  or  down  the 
paths  across  the  fields,  sometimes  sin- 
gly, but  oftener  in  little  parties  of  two 


or  three,  and  asking  for  the  Captain, 
entered  the  office  as  private  citizens, 
and  came  out  soldiers  enlisted  for  the 
war.  There  was  nothing  heard  of  on 
the  plantation  except  fighting  ;  white 
and  black  all  were  at  work,  and  all  were 
eager  ;  the  men  contended  for  the  hon- 
or of  going  with  their  master  ;  the 
women  flocked  to  the  house  to  assist 
in  the  work  of  preparation,  cutting  out 
and  making  under  -  clothes,  knitting 
socks,  picking  lint,  preparing  bandages 
and  sewing  on  uniforms  ;  for  many  of 
the  men  who  had  enlisted  were  of  the 
poorest  class,  far  too  j)Oor  to  furnish 
anything  themselves,  and  the  equip- 
ment had  to  be  contributed  mainly  by 
wealthier  neighbors.  The  work  was 
carried  on  at  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
for  the  occasion  was  urgent.  Mean- 
time the  men  were  being  drilled  by 
the  Captain  and  his  lieutenants,  who 
had  been  militia  officers  of  old.  I  was 
carried  to  see  the  drill  at  the  cross- 
roads, and  a  brave  sight  it  seemed 
to  me.  The  lines  marching  and  coun- 
ter -  marching  in  the  field,  with  the 
horses  galloping  as  they  wheeled  amid 
clouds  of  dust,  at  the  hoarse  commands 
of  the  excited  ofiicers,  and  the  roadside 
lined  with  spectators  of  every  age  and 
condition.  I  recall  the  arrival  of  the 
messenger  one  night,  with  the  tele- 
graphic order  to  the  Captain  to  report 
with  his  company  at  "  Camp  Lee  "  im- 
mediately ;  the  hush  in  the  parlor  that 
attended  its  reading ;  then  the  forced 
beginning  of  the  conversation  afterward 
in  a  somewhat  strained  and  unnatural 
key,  and  the  Captain's  quick  and  deci- 
sive outlining  of  his  plans. 

Within  the  hour  a  dozen  messengers 
were  on  their  way  in  various  directions 
to  notify  the  members  of  the  command 
of  the  summons,  and  to  deliver  the  or- 
der for  their  attendance  at  a  given 
point  next  day.  It  seemed  that  a  sud- 
den and  great  change  had  come.  It 
was  the  actual  appearance  of  what  had 
hitherto  only  been  theoretical  —  war. 
The  next  morning  the  Captain,  in  full 
uniform,  took  leave  of  the  assembled 
plantation,  with  a  few  solemn  words 
commending  all  he  left  behind  to  God, 
and  galloped  away  up  the  big  road  to 
join  and  lead  his  battery  to  the  war, 
and  to  be  gone  just  four  years. 
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Witliiu  a  iiionth  lie  was  on  "  the  Pen- 
insula "  with  Mai,a-u(ler,  j^uarding  Vir- 
ginia on  the  eawt  against  the  first  at- 
tack. His  camp  was  first  at  Yorktown 
and  then  on  Jamestown  Island,  the 
honor  having  been  assigned  his  battery 
of  guarding  the  oldest  cradle  of  the 
race  on  this  continent.  It  was  at  "  Lit- 
tle Bethel"  that  his  guns  were  first 
trained  on  the  enemy,  and  that  the 
battery  first  saw  what  they  had  to  do, 
and  from  this  time  until  April  11th, 
1865,  they  were  in  service,  and  no  bat- 
tery saw  more  service  or  suffered  more 
in  it.  Its  story  was  a  part  of  the  story 
of  the  Southern  Army  in  Virginia.  The 
Captain  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian,  and 
his  company  had  more  work  to  do  than 
most  new  companies.  A  pious  church- 
man, of  the  old  puritanical  type  not 
uncommon  to  Virginia,  he  looked  after 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  his  men,  and  his  chaplain  or  he 
read  prayers  at  the  head  of  his  company 
every  morning  during  the  war.  At  first 
he  was  not  popular  with  the  men,  he 
made  the  duties  of  camp  life  so  onerous 
to  them  ;  it  was  "nothing  but  drilling 
and  praying  all  the  time,"  they  said. 
But  he  had  not  commanded  very  long 
before  they  came  to  know  the  stuff  that 
was  in  him.  He  had  not  been  in  ser- 
vice a  year  before  he  had  had  four 
horses  shot  under  him,  and  when  later 
on  he  was  offered  the  command  of  a 
battalion,  the  old  company  petitioned 
to  be  one  of  his  batteries,  and  still 
I'emained  under  his  command.  Before 
the  first  year  was  out  the  battery  had, 
through  its  own  elements,  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Captain,  become  a  co- 
hesive force,  and  a  distinct  integer  in 
the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia.  Young 
country  recruits  knew  of  its  prestige 
and  expressed  preference  for  it  of  many 
batteries  of  rapidly  growing  or  grown 
reputation.  Owing  to  its  high  stand, 
the  old  and  clumsy  guns  Avith  which  it 
had  started  out  were  taken  from  it,  and 
in  their  place  was  presented  a  battery  of 
four  fine,  brass,  twelve-pound  Napoleons 
of  the  newest  and  most  approved  kind, 
and  two  three -inch  Parrotts,  all  capt- 
ured. The  men  were  as  pleased  with 
them  as  children  with  new  toys.  The 
care  and  attention  needed  to  keep  them 
in  prime  order  broke  the  monotony  of 


camp  life.  They  soon  had  abundant  op- 
poi-tunities  to  test  their  power.  They 
worked  admirably,  carried  far,  and  were 
extraordinarily  accurate  in  their  aim. 
The  men  from  admiration  of  their  guns 
grew  to  have  first  a  pride  in,  and  then 
an  affection  for  them,  and  gave  them 
nicknames  as  they  did  their  comrades  ; 
the  four  Naj^oleons  being  dubbed,  "  The 
Evangelists,"  and  the  two  rifles  being 
"The  Eagle,"  because  of  its  scream  and 
force,  and  "  The  Cat,"  because  when  it  be- 
came hot  from  rapid  firing,  "  It  jumi^ed," 
they  said,  "  like  a  cat."  From  many  a 
hill-toj)  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, "  The  Evangelists  "  spoke  their 
hoarse  message  of  battle  and  death, 
"  The  Eagle  "  screamed  her  terrible  note, 
and  "  The  Cat "  jumped  as  she  spat  her 
deadly  shot  from  her  hot  throat.  In 
the  Valley  of  Virginia ;  on  the  levels  of 
Henrico  and  Hanover ;  on  the  slopes 
of  Manassas  ;  in  the  woods  of  Chancel- 
lorsville  ;  on  the  heights  of  Fredericks- 
burg ;  at  Antietam  and  Gettysburg ; 
in  the  Spottsylvania  wilderness,  and 
again  on  the  Hanover  levels  and  on 
the  lines  before  Petersburg,  the  old 
guns  through  nearly  four  years  roared 
from  fiery  throats  their  deadly  mes- 
sages. The  history  of  the  battery  was 
bound  up  with  the  history  of  Lee's 
army.  A  rivalry  sprang  up  among  the 
detachments  of  the  different  guns,  and 
their  several  records  were  jealously 
kept.  The  number  of  duels  each  gun 
was  in  was  carefully  counted,  every  scar 
got  in  battle  was  treasured,  and  the  men 
around  their  camp-fires,  at  their  scan- 
ty messes,  or  on  the  march,  bragged  of 
them  among  themselves  and  avouched 
them  as  witnesses.  New  recruits  com- 
ing in  to  fill  the  gaps  made  b}^  the  killed 
and  disabled,  readily  fell  in  with  the 
common  mood  and  caught  the  spirit 
like  a  contagion.  It  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  for  a  wheel  to  be  smashed  in 
by  a  shell,  but  if  it  happened  to  one  gun 
oftener  than  to  another  there  was  envy. 
Two  of  the  Evangelists  seemed  to  be  es- 
pecially favored  in  this  line,  whilst  the 
Cat  was  so  exempt  as  to  become  the  sub- 
ject of  some  derision.  The  men  stood 
b}^  the  guns  till  they  were  knocked  to 
pieces,  and  when  the  fortune  of  the 
day  went  against  them,  had  with  their 
own   hands    oftener    than   once    saved 
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them  after  most  of  their  horses  were 
killed. 

This  had  happened  in  turn  to  every 
gun,  the  men  at  times  working  like 
beavers  in  mud  up  to  their  thighs  and 
under  a  murderous  fire  to  get  their 
guns  out.  Many  a  man  had  been  killed 
tugging  at  trail  or  wheel  when  the  day 
was  against  them  ;  but  not  a  gun  had 
ever  been  lost.  At  last  the  evil  day  ar- 
rived. At  Fisher's  Hill  a  sudden  and 
impetuous  charge  with  overwhelming 
numbers  swept  everything  before  it, 
and  carried  the  knoll  where  the  old  bat- 
tery was  posted  ;  but  all  the  guns  were 
got  out  by  the  toiling  and  rapidly  drop- 
ping men,  excej)t  the  Cat,  which  was 
captured  with  its  entire  detachment 
working  at  it  until  they  were  surround- 
ed and  knocked  from  the  piece  by  cav- 
alr^anen.  Most  of  the  men  who  were 
not  killed  were  retaken  in  hospitals 
before  many  days  were  over  ;  but  the 
Cat  was  lost.  She  remained  in  the  en- 
emy's hands  and  probably  was  being 
turned  against  her  old  comrades  and 
lovers.  The  company  was  inconsolable. 
The  death  of  comrades  was  too  natural 
and  common  a  thing  to  depress  the  men 
beyond  what  such  occurrences  neces- 
sarily did  ;  but  to  lose  a  gun  !  It  was 
like  losing  the  old  Colonel  ;  it  was 
worse  :  a  gun  was  ranked  as  a  brigadier  ; 
and  the  Cat  was  equal  to  a  major  gen- 
eral. The  other  guns  seemed  lost  with- 
out her  ;  the  Eagle  especially,  which 
generally  went  next  to  her,  appeared  to 
the  men  to  have  a  lonely  and  subdued  air. 
The  battery  was  no  longer  the  same  :  it 
seemed  broken  and  depleted,  shrunken 
to  a  mere  section.  It  was  worse  than 
Cold  Harbor,  where  over  half  the  men 
were  killed  or  wounded.  The  old  Cap- 
tain, now  Colonel  of  the  battalion,  ap- 
preciated the  loss  and  apprehended  its 
effect  on  the  men  as  mucli  as  they  them- 
selves did,  and  application  was  made  for 
a  gun  to  take  the  place  of  the  lost  piece  ; 
but  there  was  none  to  be  had,  as  the  men 
said  they  had  known  all  along.  It  was 
added — perhaps,  by  a  department  clerk, 
— that  if  they  wanted  a  gun  to  take  the 
place  of  the  one  they  had  lost,  they  had 

better  capture  it.     "B}-  we  will," 

they  said  —  adding  epithets  intended 
for  the  Department  Clerk  in  his  bomb- 
proof, not  fit  to  be  printed  in  this  rec- 


ord—  and  they  did.  For  some  time 
afterwards  in  every  engagement  into 
which  they  got  there  used  to  be  specu- 
lation among  them  as  to  whether  the 
Cat  were  not  there  on  the  other  side  ; 
some  of  the  men  swearing  they  could 
tell  her  report,  and  even  going  to  the 
rash  length  of  offering  bets  on  her  pres- 
ence. 

By  one  of  those  curious  coincidences, 
as  strange  as  anything  in  fiction,  a  new 
general  had,  in  1864,  come  down  across 
the  Rapidan  to  take  Richmond,  and  the 
old  batterj'^  had  found  a  hill-top  in  the 
line  in  which  Lee's  army  lay  stretched 
across  "  the  Wilderness  "  country  to  stop 
him.  The  day,  though  early  in  Ma}^,  was 
a  hot  one,  and  the  old  battery,  like  most 
others,  had  suffered  fearfull}'.  Two  of 
the  guns  had  had  wheels  cut  down  by 
shells  and  the  men  had  been  badly  cut 
up  ;  but  the  fortune  of  the  day  had  been 
with  Lee,  and  a  little  before  nightfall, 
after  a  terrible  fight,  there  was  a  rapid 
advance,  Lee's  infantry  sweeping  every- 
thing before  it,  and  the  artillery,  after 
opening  the  way  for  the  charge,  push- 
ing along  with  it  ;  now  unlimbering  as 
some  vantage  ground  was  gained,  and 
using  canister  with  deadly  effect  ;  now 
driving  ahead  again  so  rapidly  that  it 
was  mixed  up  with  the  muskets  when 
the  long  line  of  new  and  hasty  breast- 
works was  carried  with  a  rush,  and  a 
line  of  guns  were  caught  still  hot  from 
their  rapid  work.  As  the  old  l^attery, 
with  lathered  horses  and  smoke-grimed 
men,  swung  up  to  the  crest  and  un- 
limbered  on  the  captured  breastwork, 
a  cheer  went  up  which  was  heard  even 
above  the  long  general  yell  of  the  ad- 
vancing line,  and  for  a  moment  half  the 
men  in  the  battery  crowded  together 
around  some  object  on  the  edge  of  the 
redoubt,  yelling  like  madmen.  The 
next  instant  thej^  divided,  and  there 
was  the  Cat,  smoke-grimed  and  blood- 
stained and  still  sweating  hot  from  her 
last  fire,  being  dragged  from  her  muddy 
ditch  by  as  many  men  as  could  get 
hold  of  trail-rope  or  wheel,  and  rushed 
into  her  old  place  beside  the  Eagle 
in  time  to  be  double-shotted  with  can- 
ister to  the  muzzle,  and  to  pour  it  from 
among  her  old  comrades  into  her  now 
retiring  former  masters.  Still,  she  had 
a   new   carriage,    and   her   record   was 
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lost,  while  those  of  the  other  guns  had 
been  faithfully  kept  by  the  men.  This 
made  a  difference  in  her  j^osition  for 
which  even  the  bullets  in  her  wheels 
did  not  wholly  atone  ;  even  Harris,  the 
sergeant  of  her  detachment,  felt  that. 

It  was  only  a  few  days  later,  how- 
ever, that  abundant  atonement  Avas 
made.  The  new  general  did  not  retire 
across  the  Rapidan  after  his  first  defeat, 
and  a  ncAv  battle  had  to  be  fought :  a  bat- 
tle, if  anything,  more  furious,  more  ter- 
rible than  the  first,  when  the  dead  filled 
the  trenches  and  covered  the  fields. 
He  simply  marched  by  the  left  flank, 
and  Lee  marching  by  the  right  flank  to 
head  him,  flung  himself  uj)on  him  again 
at  Spottsylvania  Coui-t  House.  That 
day  the  Cat,  standing  in  her  place 
behind  the  new  and  temporary  breast- 
work thrown  up  when  the  battery  was 
posted,  had  the  felloes  of  her  wheels 
which  showed  above  the  top  of  the 
bank  entirely  cut  away  by  Minie -bul- 
lets, so  that  when  she  jumped  in  the 
recoil  her  wheels  smashed  and  let  her 
down.  This  covered  all  old  scores. 
The  other  guns  had  been  cut  down  by 
shells  or  solid  shot ;  but  never  before 
had  one  been  cut  down  by  musket-balls. 
From  this  time  all  through  the  cam- 
paign the  Cat  held  her  own  beside 
her  brazen  and  bloody  sisters,  and  in 
the  cold  trenches  before  Petersburg 
that  winter,  when  the  new  general — 
Starvation — had  joined  the  one  already 
there,  she  made  her  bloody  mark  as 
often  as  any  gun  on  the  long  lines. 

Thus,  the  old  battery  had  come  to  be 
known  as  its  old  commander,  now  colo- 
nel of  a  battalion,  had  come  to  be  known 
by  those  in  yet  higher  command.  And 
when  in  the  opening  spring  of  1865  it 
became  apparent  to  the  leaders  of  both 
armies  that  the  long  line  could  not 
longer  be  held  if  a  force  should  enter 
behind  it,  and,  sweeping  the  one  par- 
tially unswept  portion  of  Virginia,  cut 
the  railways  in  the  southwest,  and  a 
man  was  wanted  to  command  the  artil- 
lery in  the  expedition  sent  to  meet  this 
force,  it  was  not  remarkable  that  the 
old  Colonel  and  his  battalion  should  be 
selected  for  the  work.  The  force  sent 
out  was  but  small ;  for  the  long  line 
was  worn  to  a  thin  one  in  those  days, 
and  great  changes  were    taking  place. 


the  consequences  of  which  were  known 
only  to  the  commanders.  In  a  few 
days  the  commander  of  the  expedition 
found  that  he  must  divide  his  small 
force  for  a  time,  at  least,  to  accomplish 
his  puii^ose,  and  sending  the  old  Colo- 
nel with  one  battery  of  artillery  to 
guard  one  pass,  must  push  on  over  the 
mountain  by  another  way  to  meet  the 
expected  force  if  possible  and  repel  it 
before  it  crossed  the  farther  range. 
Thus,  the  old  battery  on  the  evening  of 
April  8,  1865,  found  itself  toiling  alone 
up  the  rocky,  mountain  road  which  leads 
above  the  river  to  the  gap,  which  formed 
the  chief  pass  in  that  part  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  Both  men  and  horses  looked, 
in  the  dim  and  waning  light  of  the 
gray  April  day,  rather  like  shadows  of 
the  beings  they  represented  than  the 
actual  beings  themselves.  And  anyone 
seeing  them  as  they  toiled  painfully  up, 
the  thin  horses  floundering  in  the  mud 
and  the  men,  often  up  to  their  knees, 
tugging  at  the  sinking  w^heels,  now 
stopping  to  rest,  and  always  moving  so 
slowly  that  they  seemed  scarcely  to  ad- 
vance at  all,  might  have  thought  them 
the  ghosts  of  some  old  battery  lost 
from  some  long  gone  and  forgotten 
war  on  that  deep  and  desolate  moun- 
tain road.  Often,  when  they  stopped, 
the  blowing  of  the  horses  and  the  mur- 
muring of  the  river  in  its  bed  below 
were  the  only  sounds  heard,  and  the 
tired  voices  of  the  men  when  they  spoke 
among  themselves  seemed  hardly  more 
articulate  sounds  than  they.  Then  the 
voice  of  the  mounted  figure  on  the  roan 
horse  half  hidden  in  the  mist  would  cut 
in,  clear  and  inspiring,  in  a  tone  of  en- 
couragement more  than  of  command, 
and  everything  would  wake  up :  the 
drivers  would  shout  and  crack  their 
whips  ;  the  horses  would  bend  them- 
selves on  the  collars  and  flounder  in 
the  mud  ;  the  men  would  spring  once 
more  to  the  mud-clogged  wheels,  and 
the  slow  ascent  would  begin  agaiji. 

The  orders  to  the  Colonel,  as  has 
been  said,  were  brief :  To  hold  the  pass 
until  he  received  further  instiTictions, 
and  not  to  lose  his  guns.  To  be  or- 
dered, with  him,  was  to  obey.  The  last 
streak  of  twilight  brought  them  to  the 
top  of  the  pass  ;  his  soldier's  instinct 
and  a  brief  recognizance  made  earlier 
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in  the  day  told  him  that  this  was  his 
place,  and  before  daybreak  next  morn- 
ing the  point  was  as  well  fortified  as 
a  night's  work  by  weary  and  supper- 
less  men  could  make  it.  A  prettier 
spot  could  not  have  been  found  for  the 
purpose ;  a  small  plateau,  something 
over  an  acre  in  extent,  where  a  char- 
coal-burner's hut  had  once  stood,  lay 
right  at  the  top  of  the  pass.  It  was  a 
little  higher  on  either  side  than  in 
the  middle,  where  a  small  brook,  along 
which  the  charcoal-burner's  track  was 
yet  visible,  came  down  from  the  wood- 
ed mountain  above,  thus  giving  a  nat- 
ural crest  to  aid  the  fortification  on 
either  side,  with  open  space  for  the 
guns,  whilst  the  edge  of  the  wood  com- 
ing down  from  the  mountain  afforded 
shelter  for  the  camp. 

As  the  battery  was  unsupported  it 
had  to  rely  on  itself  for  everything  ;  a 
condition  which  most  soldiers  by  this 
time  were  accustomed  to.  A  dozen  or 
so  rifles  were  in  the  camp,  and  with 
these  pickets  were  armed  and  posted. 
The  pass  had  been  seized  none  too 
soon  ;  a  scout  brought  in  the  informa- 
tion before  nightfall  that  the  invading 
force  had  crossed  the  farther  range 
before  that  sent  to  meet  it  could  get 
there,  and  taking  the  nearest  road  had 
avoided  the  main  body  opposing  it,  and 
been  met  only  by  a  rapidly  moving  de- 
tachment, nothing  more  than  a  scouting 
party,  and  now  were  advancing  rapidly 
on  the  road  on  which  they  Avere  posted, 
evidently  meaning  to  seize  the  pass  and 
cross  the  mountain  at  this  point.  The 
day  was  Sunday ;  a  beautiful  Spring 
Sunday  ;  but  it  was  no  Sabbath  for  the 
old  battery.  All  day  the  men  worked, 
making  and  strengthening  their  re- 
doubt to  guard  the  pass,  and  by  the 
next  morning  with  the  old  battery  at 
the  top  it  was  impregnable.  They  were 
just  in  time.  Before  noon  their  ve- 
dettes brought  in  word  that  the  enemy 
was  ascending  the  mountain,  and  the 
sun  had  hardly  turned  when  the  ad- 
vance guard  rode  up,  came  within  range 
of  the  picket  and  were  fired  on. 

It  was  apparent  that  they  supposed 
the  force  there  only  a  small  one,  for 
they  retired  and  soon  came  up  again 
reinforced  in  some  numbers,  and  a 
sharp     little     skirmish     ensued,     hot 


enough  to  make  them  more  prudent 
afterwards,  though  the  picket  retired  up 
the  mountain.  This  gave  them  encour- 
agement and  probably  misled  them  ; 
for  they  now  advanced  boldly.  They 
saw  the  redoubt  on  the  crest  as  they 
came  on,  and  unlimbering  a  section  or 
two,  flung  a  few  shells  up  at  it,  which 
either  fell  short  or  passed  over  without 
doing  material  damage.  None  of  the 
guns  was  allowed  to  respond,  as  the 
distance  was  too  great  with  the  ammu- 
nition the  battery  had,  and,  indifferent 
as  it  was,  it  was  too  precious  to  be 
wasted  in  a  duel  at  an  ineffectual  range. 
Doubtless  deceived  hj  this,  the  ene- 
my came  on  in  force,  being  obliged  by 
the  character  of  the  ground  to  keep 
almost  entirely  to  the  road,  which  real- 
ly made  them  advance  in  column.  The 
battery  waited.  Under  orders  of  the 
Colonel  the  guns  standing  in  line  were 
double-shotted  with  canister,  and,  load- 
ed to  the  muzzle,  were  trained  down 
to  sweep  the  road  at  from  four  to  five 
hundred  yards'  distance.  And  when 
the  column  reached  this  point  the  six 
guns,  aimed  by  old  and  skilful  gunners, 
at  a  given  word  swept  road  and  moun- 
tain side  with  a  storm  of  leaden  hail. 
It  was  a  fire  no  mortal  man  could 
stand  up  against,  and  the  practised 
gunners  rammed  their  pieces  full  again 
and  before  the  smoke  had  cleared  or 
the  reverberation  had  died  away  among 
the  mountains,  had  fired  the  guns  again 
and  yet  again.  The  road  was  cleared 
of  living  things  when  the  draught  set- 
ting down  the  river  drew  the  smoke 
away  ;  but  it  was  no  discredit  to  the 
other  force  ;  for  no  army  that  was  ever 
uniformed  could  stand  against  that  bat- 
tery in  that  pass.  Again  and  again  the 
attempt  was  made  to  get  a  body  of  men 
up  under  cover  of  the  woods  and  rocks 
on  the  mountain-side,  while  the  guns 
below  utilized  their  better  ammunition 
from  longer  range ;  but  it  was  useless. 
Although  one  of  the  lieutenants  and 
several  men  were  killed  in  the  skirm- 
ish, and  a  number  more  were  wounded, 
though  not  severely,  the  old  battery 
commanded  the  mountain-side,  and  its 
skilful  gunners  swept  it  at  every  point 
the  foot  of  man  could  scale.  The  sun 
went  down  flinging  his  last  flame  on 
a  victorious  battery  still  crowning  the 
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mountain  pass.  The  dead  were  buried 
by  night  in  a  corner  of  the  httle  pla- 
teau, borne  to  their  last  bivouac  on 
the  old  gun-carriages  which  they  had 
stood  by  so  often — which  the  men  said 
would  "  sort  of  ease  their  minds." 

The  next  day  the  fight  was  renewed, 
and  with  the  same  result.  The  old  bat- 
tery in  its  position  was  unconquerable. 
Only  one  fear  now  faced  them  ;  their 
ammunition  was  getting  as  low  as  their 
rations  ;  another  such  day  or  half-day 
would  exhaust  it.  A  sergeant  was  sent 
back  down  the  mountain  to  try  to  get 
more,  or,  if  not,  to  get  tidings.  The 
next  day  it  was  supposed  the  fight  would 
be  renewed  ;  and  the  men  waited,  alert, 
eager,  vigilant,  their  spirits  high,  their 
appetite  for  victory  whetted  by  success. 
The  men  were  at  their  breakfast,  or 
what  went  for  breakfast,  scanty  at  all 
times,  now  doubly  so,  hardly  deserving 
the  title  of  a  meal,  so  poor  and  small 
were  the  portions  of  corn-meal,  cooked 
in  their  frying-pans,  which  went  for 
their  rations,  when  the  sound  of  artil- 
lery below  broke  on  the  quiet  air. 
They  were  on  their  feet  in  an  instant 
and  at  the  guns,  crowding  upon  the 
breastwork  to  look,  or  to  listen  ;  for 
the  road,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  down 
the  mountain,  was  empty  except  for 
their  own  picket,  and  lay  as  quiet  as  if 
sleeping  in  the  balmy  air.  And  yet 
volley  after  volley  of  artillery  came  roll- 
ing up  the  mountain.  What  could  it 
mean  ?  That  the  rest  of  their  force 
had  come  wp  and  was  engaged  with 
that  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  ?  The 
Colonel  decided  to  be  ready  to  go  and 
help  them  ;  to  fall  on  the  enemy  in  the 
rear ;  perhaps  they  might  capture  the 
entire  force.  It  seemed  the  natural 
thing  to  do,  and  the  guns  were  lim- 
bered up  in  an  incredibly  short  time, 
and  a  roadway  made  through  the  en- 
trenchment, the  men  working  like 
beavers  under  the  excitement.  Before 
they  had  left  the  redoubt,  however,  the 
vedettes  sent  out  returned  and  report- 
ed that  there  was  no  engagement  going 
on,  and  the  firing  below  seemed  to  be 
only  practising.  There  was  quite  a  stir 
in  the  camp  below  ;  but  they  had  not 
even  broken  camp.  This  was  myste- 
rious. Perhaps  it  meant  that  they  had 
received  reinforcements,  but  it  was  a 


queer  way  of  showing  it.  The  old 
Colonel  sighed  as  he  thought  of  the 
good  ammunition  they  could  throw 
away  down  there,  and  of  his  empty  lim- 
ber-chests. It  was  necessary  to  be  on 
the  alert,  however  ;  the  guns  were  i-un 
back  into  their  old  places,  and  the 
horses  picketed  once  more  back  among 
the  trees.  Meantime,  he  sent  another 
messenger  back,  this  time  a  courier, 
for  he  had  but  one  commissioned  officer 
left,  and  the  picket  below  was  strength- 
ened. The  morning  passed  and  no  one 
came  ;  the  day  wore  on  and  still  no  ad- 
vance was  made  hy  the  force  below. 
It  was  suggested  that  the  enemy  had 
left  ;  he  had,  at  least,  gotten  enough  of 
that  batter}'.  A  recognizance,  however, 
showed  that  he  was  still  encamped  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  It  was  con- 
jectured that  he  was  trying  to  find  a 
way  around  to  take  them  in  the  rear, 
or  to  cross  the  ridge  by  the  foot- 
path. Preparation  was  made  to  guard 
more  closely  the  mountain-path  across 
the  spur  ;  and  a  detachment  was  sent 
up  to  strengthen  the  picket  there. 
The  waiting  told  on  the  men  and  they 
grew  bored  and  restless.  They  gath- 
ered about  the  guns  in  groups  and 
talked  ;  talked  of  each  piece  some,  but 
not  with  the  old  spirit  and  vim  ;  the 
loneliness  of  the  mountain  seemed  to 
oppress  them  ;  the  mountains  stretch- 
ing up  so  brown  and  gray  on  one  side 
of  them,  and  so  brown  and  gray  on  the 
other,  with  their  bare,  dark  forests 
soughing  from  time  to  time  as  the 
wind  swept  up  the  pass.  The  minds  of 
the  men  seemed  to  go  back  to  the  time 
when  they  were  not  so  alone,  but  were 
part  of  a  great  and  busy  army,  and  some 
of  them  fell  to  talking  of  the  past,  and 
the  battles  they  had  figured  in  and  of 
the  comrades  they  had  lost.  They  told 
them  off  in  a  slow  and  colorless  way,  as 
if  it  were  all  part  of  the  past  as  much 
as  the  dead  they  named.  One  hundred 
and  nineteen  times  they  had  been  in 
action.  Only  seventeen  men  were  left 
of  the  eighty-odd  who  had  first  enlisted 
in  the  battery,  and  of  these  four  were 
at  home  crippled  for  life.  Two  of  the 
oldest  men  had  been  among  the  half- 
dozen  who  had  fallen  in  the  skirmish 
just  the  day  before.  It  looked  toler- 
ably hard  to  be  killed  that  way  after 
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passing  for  four  years  through  such 
battles  as  they  had  been  in  ;  and  both 
had  wives  and  chiklren  at  home,  too, 
and  not  a  cent  to  leave  them  to  their 
names.  They  agreed  calmly  that  they'd 
have  to  "  sort  of  look  after  them  a  lit- 
tle "  if  they  ever  got  home.  These 
were  some  of  the  things  they  talked 
about  as  they  pulled  their  old  worn 
coats  about  them,  stuffed  their  thin, 
weather-stained  hands  in  their  ragged 
pockets  to  warm  them,  and  squatted 
down  under  the  breastwork  to  keep  a 
little  out  of  the  wind.  But  for  the 
most  part  what  they  talked  about  was 
something  to  eat.  They  described 
meals  they  had  had  at  one  time  or  an- 
other as  personal  adventures,  and  dis- 
cussed the  chances  of  securing  others 
in  the  future  as  if  they  were  prizes 
of  fortune.  One  listening  and  seeing 
their  thin,  w^orn  faces  and  their  wasted 
frames,  might  have  supposed  they  were 
starving,  and  they  were,  but  they  did 
not  say  so. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  sudden  excitement  in  the 
camp.  A  dozen  men  saw  them  at  the 
same  time  :  a  squad  of  three  men  down 
the  road  at  the  farthest  turn,  past  their 
picket ;  but  an  advancing  column  could 
not  have  created  as  much  excitement ; 
for  the  middle  man  carried  a  white  flag. 
In  a  minute  every  man  in  the  battery 
was  on  the  breastwork.  What  could  it 
mean !  It  was  a  long  way  off,  nearly  half 
a  mile,  and  the  flag  was  small :  possibly 
only  a  pocket  handkerchief  or  a  napkin  ; 
but  it  was  held  aloft  as  a  flag  unmis- 
takably. A  hundred  conjectures  were 
indulged  in.  Was  it  a  summons  to 
surrender?  A  request  for  an  armistice 
for  some  purpose  ?  Or  w^as  it  a  trick 
to  ascertain  their  number  and  position  ? 
Some  held  one  view,  some  another.  Some 
extreme  ones  thought  a  shot  ought  to 
be  flred  over  them  to  warn  them  not  to 
come  on  ;  no  flags  of  truce  were  wanted. 
The  old  Colonel,  who  had  walked  to  the 
edge  of  the  plateau  outside  the  redoubt 
and  taken  his  position  where  he  could 
study  the  advancing  figures  with  his 
field-glass,  had  not  spoken.  The  lieu- 
tenant w^ho  was  next  in  command  to 
him  had  walked  out  after  him,  and  stood 
near  him,  from  time  to  time  dropping 
a  word  or  two  of  conjecture  in  a  half 


audible  tone  ;  but  the  Colonel  had  not 
answered  a  word  ;  perhaps  none  was 
expected.  Suddenly  he  took  his  glass 
down,  and  gave  an  order  to  the  lieu- 
tenant :  "  Take  two  men  and  meet  them 
at  the  turn  yonder  ;  learn  their  busi- 
ness ;  and  act  as  your  best  judgment 
advises.  If  necessary  to  l)riiig  the  mes- 
senger farther,  bring  only  the  ofiicer 
who  has  the  flag,  and  halt  him  at  that 
stone  yonder,  where  I  will  join  him." 
The  tone  was  as  placid  as  if  such  an  oc- 
currence came  every  day.  Two  minutes 
later  the  lieutenant  was  on  his  w^ay  down 
the  mountain  and  the  Colonel  had  the 
men  in  ranks.  His  face  was  as  grave 
and  his  manner  as  quiet  as  usual,  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  so.  The  men  were 
in  a  state  of  suppressed  excitement. 
Having  put  them  in  charge  of  the  sec- 
ond sergeant  the  Colonel  returned  to 
the  breastwork.  The  two  officers  w^ere 
slowly  ascending  the  hill,  side  by  side, 
the  bearer  of  the  flag,  now  easilj^  distin- 
guishable in  his  jaunty  uniform  as  a 
captain  of  cavalry,  talking,  and  the  lieu- 
tenant in  faded  gray,  faced  with  yet 
more  faded  red,  walking  beside  him 
with  a  face  white  even  at  that  distance, 
and  lips  shut  as  though  they  would 
never  open  again.  They  halted  at  the 
big  bowlder  which  the  Colonel  had  indi- 
cated, and  the  lieutenant,  having  saluted 
ceremoniously,  turned  to  come  up  to 
the  camp  ;  the  Colonel,  however,  went 
down  to  meet  him.  The  two  men  met, 
but  there  was  no  spoken  question  ;  if 
the  Colonel  inquired  it  was  only  with  the 
eyes.  The  lieutenant  spoke,  however, 
"He  says,"  he  began  and  stopped,  then 
began  again,  "He  says,  General  Lee — " 
again  he  choked,  then  blurted  out,  "  I 
believe  it  is  all  a  lie — a  damned  lie." 

"  Not  dead  ?  Not  killed  ?  "  said  the 
Colonel,  quickly. 

"  No,  not  so  bad  as  that  ;  surren- 
dered :  surrendered  his  entire  army  at 
Appomattox  da}^  before  yesterday.  I 
believe  it  is  all  a  damned  lie,"  he  broke 
out  again  as  if  the  hot  denial  relieved 
him.  The  Colonel  simpl}'  turned  away 
his  face  and  stepped  a  pace  or  two  off, 
and  the  two  men  stood  motionless  back 
to  back  for  more  than  a  minute.  Then 
the  Colonel  stirred. 

"Shall  I  go  back  with  you?"  the 
lieutenant  asked  huskilv. 
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The  Colonel  did  not  answer  imme- 
diately. Then  he  said  :  "  No,  go  back 
to  camp  and  await  my  return."  He 
said  nothing  about  not  speaking  of  the 
report.  He  knew  it  was  not  needed. 
Then  he  went  down  the  hill  slowly  alone 
while  the  lieutenant  went  up  to  the 
camp. 

The  interview  between  the  two  of- 
ficers beside  the  bowlder  was  not  a 
long  one.  It  consisted  of  a  brief  state- 
ment by  the  Federal  envoy  of  the  fact 
of  Lee's  surrender  two  days  before 
near  Appomattox  Court  House,  with 
the  sources  of  his  information,  coupled 
with  a  formal  demand  on  the  Colonel 
for  his  surrender.  To  this  the  Colonel 
replied  that  he  had  been  detached  and 
put  under  command  of  another  officer 
for  a  specific  purpose,  and  that  his  or- 
ders were  to  hold  that  pass,  which  he 
should  do  until  he  was  instructed  oth- 
erwise by  his  superior  in  command. 
With  that  they  parted,  ceremoniously, 
the  Federal  captain  returning  to  where 
he  had  left  his  horse  in  charge  of  his 
companions  a  little  below,  and  the  old 
Colonel  coming  slowly  up  the  hill  to 
camp.  The  men  were  at  once  set  to 
work  to  meet  any  attack  which  might 
be  made.  They  knew  that  the  message 
was  of  grave  import,  but  not  of  how 
grave.  They  thought  it  meant  that  an- 
other attack  would  be  made  immediate- 
ly, and  they  sprang  to  their  work  with 
renewed  vigor,  and  a  zeal  as  fresh  as  if 
it  w^ere  but  the  beginning  and  not  the 
end. 

The  time  wore  on,  however,  and 
there  was  no  demonstration  below, 
though  hour  after  hour  it  was  expected 
and  even  hoped  for.  Just  as  the  sun 
sank  into  a  bed  of  blue  cloud  a  horse- 
man was  seen  coming  up  the  darkened 
mountain  from  the  eastward  side,  and 
in  a  little  while  practised  eyes  reported 
him  one  of  their  own  men — the  sergeant 
who  had  been  sent  back  the  day  before 
for  ammunition.  He  was  alone,  and 
had  something  white  before  him  on  his 
horse — it  could  not  be  the  ammunition ; 
but  perhaps  that  might  be  coming  on 
behind.  Every  step  of  his  jaded  horse 
was  anxiously  watched.  As  he  drew 
near,  the  lieutenant,  after  a  word  with 
the  Colonel,  walked  down  to  meet  him, 
and  there  was  a  short  colloquy  in  the 


muddy  road  ;  then  they  came  back  to- 
gether, and  slowly  entered  the  camp  ; 
the  sergeant  handing  down  a  bag  of 
corn  which  he  had  got  somewhere  be- 
low, with  the  grim  remark  to  his  com- 
rades, "There's  your  rations,"  and  go- 
ing at  once  to  the  Colonel's  camp-fire, 
a  little  to  one  side  among  the  trees, 
where  the  Colonel  awaited  him.  A  long 
conference  was  held,  and  then  the  ser- 
geant left  to  take  his  luck  with  his  mess 
who  were  already  parching  the  com  he 
had  brought  for  their  supper,  while  the 
lieutenant  made  the  round  of  the  camp  ; 
leaving  the  Colonel  seated  alone  on  a 
log  by  his  camp-fire.  He  sat  without 
moving,  hardly  stirring  until  the  lieu- 
tenant returned  from  his  round.  A 
minute  later  the  men  were  called  from 
the  guns  and  made  to  fall  in  line. 
They  were  silent,  tremulous  with  sup- 
pressed excitement ;  the  most  sun- 
burned and  weather-stained  of  them 
a  little  pale  ;  the  meanest,  raggedest, 
and  most  insignificant  not  unimpres- 
sive in  the  deep  and  solemn  silence 
with  which  they  stood,  their  eyes  fast- 
ened on  the  Colonel,  waiting  for  him 
to  speak.  He  stepped  out  in  front  of 
them,  slowly  ran  his  eye  along  the  ir- 
regular line,  up  and  down,  taking  in 
every  man  in  his  glance,  resting  on 
some  longer  than  on  others,  the  older 
men,  then  dropped  them  to  the  ground, 
and  then  suddenly,  as  if  with  an  ef- 
fort, began  to  speak.  His  voice  had  a 
somewhat  metallic  sound,  as  if  it  were 
restrained  ;  but  it  was  otherwise  the  or- 
dinary tone  of  command.  It  was  not 
much  that  he  said  :  simply  that  it  had  be- 
come his  duty  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
information  which  he  had  received :  that 
General  Lee  had  surrendered  two  dsijs 
before  at  Appomattox  Court  House, 
yielding  to  overwhelming  numbers  ; 
that  this  afternoon  when  he  had  first 
heard  the  report  he  had  questioned  its 
truth,  but  that  it  had  been  confirmed 
by  one  of  their  own  men,  and  no  lon- 
ger admitted  of  doubt ;  that  the  rest 
of  their  own  force,  it  w^as  learned, 
had  been  captured,  or  had  disbanded, 
and  the  enemy  was  now  on  both  sides 
of  the  mountain  ;  that  a  demand  had 
been  made  on  him  that  morning  to 
surrender  too  ;  but  that  he  had  orders 
which  he  felt  held  good  until  they  were 
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countermanded,  and  lie  had  declined. 
Later  intelligence  satisfied  him  that  to 
attempt  to  hold  out  further  would  be 
useless,  and  would  involve  needless 
waste  of  life  ;  he  had  determined, 
therefore,  not  to  attempt  to  hold  their 
position  longer  ;  but  to  lead  them  out, 
if  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  being  made 
prisoners  and  enable  them  to  reach 
home  sooner  and  aid  their  families. 
His  orders  were  not  to  let  his  guns 
fall  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and  he 
should  take  the  only  step  possible  to 
prevent  it.  In  fifty  minutes  he  should 
call  the  battery  into  line  once  more, 
and  roll  the  guns  over  the  cliff  into  the 
river,  and  immediately  afterwards,  leav- 
ing the  wagons  there,  he  would  try  to 
lead  them  across  the  mountain,  and  as 
far  as  they  could  go  in  a  body  without 
being  liable  to  capture,  and  then  he 
should  disband  them,  and  his  respon- 
sibility for  them  would  end.  As  it  was 
necessary  to  make  some  preparations 
he  would  now  dismiss  them  to  prepare 
any  rations  they  might  have  and  get 
ready  to  march. 

All  this  was  in  the  formal  manner  of 
a  common  order  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
old  Colonel  had  spoken  in  measured 
sentences,  with  little  feeling  in  his 
voice.  Not  a  man  in  the  line  had  ut- 
tered a  word  after  the  first  sound, 
half  exclamation,  half  groan,  which  had 
burst  from  them  at  the  announcement 
of  Lee's  surrender.  After  that  they 
had  stood  in  their  tracks  like  rooted 
trees,  as  motionless  as  those  on  the 
mountain  behind  them,  their  eyes  fixed 
on  their  commander,  and  only  the 
quick  heaving  up  and  down  the  dark 
line,  as  of  horses  over-laboring,  told  of 
the  emotion  which  was  shaking  them. 
The  Colonel,  as  he  ended,  half-turned  to 
his  subordinate  officer  at  the  end  of  the 
dim  line,  as  though  he  were  about  to 
turn  the  company  over  to  him  to  be  dis- 
missed ;  then  faced  the  line  again,  and 
taking  a  step  nearer,  with  a  sudden 
movement  of  his  hands  toward  the 
men  as  though  he  would  have  stretched 
them  out  to  them,  began  again  : 

"  Men,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  changed 
at  the  word,  and  sounded  like  a  father's 
or  a  brother's,  "  My  men,  I  cannot  let 
you  go  so.  We  were  neighbors  when 
the  war  began — many  of  us,  and  some 


not  here  to-night ;  we  have  been  more 
since  then  —  comrades,  brothers  in 
arms  ;  we  have  all  stood  for  one  thing 
— for  Virginia  and  the  South  ;  we  have 
all  done  our  duty  —  tried  to  do  our 
duty ;  we  have  fought  a  good  fight,  and 
now  it  seems  to  be  over,  and  we  have 
been  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  not 
whipped — and  we  are  going  home.  We 
have  the  future  before  us  —  we  don't 
know  just  what  it  will  bring,  but  we 
can  stand  a  good  deal.  We  have  proved 
it.  Upon  us  depends  the  South  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past.  You  have 
done  your  duty  in  the  past,  you  mil 
not  fail  in  the  future.  Go  home  and 
be  honest,  brave,  self-sacrificing.  God- 
fearing citizens,  as  you  have  been  sol- 
diers, and  you  need  not  fear  for  Vir- 
ginia and  the  South.  The  war  may  be 
over  ;  but  you  will  ever  be  ready  to 
serve  your  country.  The  end  may  not 
be  as  we  wanted  it,  prayed  for  it,  fought 
for  it  ;  but  we  can  trust  God  ;  the  end 
in  the  end  will  be  the  best  that  could  be  ; 
even  if  the  South  is  not  free  she  will  be 
better  and  stronger  that  she  fought  as 
she  did.  Go  home  and  bring  up  your 
children  to  love  her,  and  though  you 
may  have  nothing  else  to  leave  them, 
you  can  leave  them  the  heritage  that 
they  are  sons  of  men  who  were  in  Lee's 
army." 

He  stopped,  looked  up  and  -down  the 
ranks  again,  which  had  instinctively 
crowded  together  and  drawn  around 
him  in  a  half- circle  ;  made  a  sign  to  the 
lieutenant  to  take  charge,  and  turned 
abruptly  on  his  heel  to  walk  away.  But 
as  he  did  so,  the  long  pent-up  emotion 
burst  forth.  With  a  wild  cheer  the  men 
seized  him,  crowding  around  and  hug- 
ging him,  as  with  protestations,  prayers, 
sobs,  oaths — broken,  incoherent,  inar- 
ticulate —  they  swore  to  be  faithful, 
to  live  loyal  forever  to  the  South,  to 
him,  to  Lee.  Many  of  them  cried  Hke 
children  ;  many  offered  to  go  down  and 
have  one  more  battle  on  the  plain. 
The  old  Colonel  soothed  them,  and 
quieted  their  excitement,  and  then 
gave  a  command  about  the  prepara- 
tions to  be  made.  This  called  them  to 
order  at  once  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  camp  was  as  orderly  and  quiet  as 
usual :  the  fires  were  replenished  ;  the 
scanty    stores  w^ere  being  overhauled  ; 
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tlie  place  was  selected,  and  being  f^ot 
ready  to  roll  the  guns  over  the  cliff;  the 
camp  was  being  ransacked  for  such  ar- 
ticles as  could  be  carried,  and  all  prep- 
arations were  being  hastily  made  for 
their  march. 

The  old  Colonel  having  completed 
his  arrangements  sat  down  by  his 
camp-lire  with  paper  and  pencil,  and 
began  to  write  ;  and  as  the  men  fin- 
ished their  work  they  gathered  about 
in  groups,  at  first  around  their  camp- 
fires,  but  shortly  strolled  over  to 
where  the  guns  still  stood  at  the 
breastwork,  black  and  vague  in  the 
darkness.  Soon  they  were  all  assem- 
bled about  the  guns.  One  after  an- 
other they  visited,  closing  around  it 
and  handling  it  from  muzzle  to  trail  as 
a  man  might  a  horse  to  try  its  sinew 
and  bone,  or  a  child  to  feel  its  fineness 
and  warmth.  They  were  for  the  most 
part  silent,  and  when  an 3^  sound  came 
through  the  dusk  from  them  to  the  of- 
ficers at  their  fire,  it  was  murmurous 
and  fitful  as  of  men  speaking  low  and 
brokenly.  There  was  no  sound  of  the 
noisy  controversy  which  was  generally 
heard,  the  give-and-take  of  the  camp- 
fire,  the  firing  backwards  and  forwards 
that  went  on  on  the  march  ;  if  a  com- 
pliment was  paid  a  gun  by  one  of  its 
special  detachment,  it  was  accepted  by 
the  others-;  in  fact,  those  who  had  gen- 
erally run  it  down,  now  seemed  most 
anxious  to  accord  the  piece  praise. 
Presently,  a  small  number  of  the  men 
returned  to  a  camp-fire,  and,  building 
it  up,  seated  themselves  about  it,  gath- 
ering closer  and  closer  together  until 
they  were  in  a  little  knot.  One  of  them 
appeared  to  be  writing,  while  two  or 
three  took  up  flaming  chunks  from  the 
fire  and  held  them  as  torches  for  him  to 
see  by.  In  time  the  entire  company  as- 
sembled about  them,  standing  in  re- 
spectful silence,  broken  only  occasion- 
ally by  a  reply  from  one  or  another  to 
some  question  from  the  scribe.  After 
a  little  there  was  a  sound  of  a  roll-call, 
and  reading  and  a  short  colloquy  fol- 
lowed, and  then  two  men,  one  with  a 
paper  in  his  hand,  approached  the  fire 
beside  which  the  officers  sat  still  en- 
gaged. 

"  What  is  it,  Harris  ?  "  said  the  Colo- 
nel to  the   man  wath  the  paper,   who 


bore  remnants  of  the  chevrons  of  a 
sergeant  on  his  stained  and  faded  jack- 
et. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  he  said,  with  a 
salute,  "  we  have  been  talking  it  over, 
and  we'd  like  this  paper  to  go  in  along 
with  that  you're  writing."  He  held  it 
out  to  the  lieutenant,  who  was  the 
nearer  and  had  reached  forward  to  take 
it.  "  We  s'pose  you're  agoin'  to  bury 
it  with  the  guns,"  he  said,  hesitatingly, 
as  he  handed  it  over. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  Colonel, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hands. 

"It's  just  a  little  list  we  made  out  in 
and  among  us,"  he  said,  "  with  a  few 
things  we'd  like  to  put  in,  so's  if  any- 
one ever  hauls  'em  out  they'll  find  it 
there  to  tell  what  the  old  battery  was, 
and  if  they  don't,  it'll  be  in  one  of  'em 
down  thar  'till  judgment,  an'  it'll  sort 
of  ease  our  minds  a  bit."  He  stopped 
and  waited  as  a  man  who  had  delivered 
his  message.  The  old  Colonel  had  risen 
and  taken  the  paper  and  now  held  it 
with  a  firm  grasp,  as  if  it  might  blow 
away  with  the  rising  wind.  He  did  not 
say  a  word,  but  his  hand  shook  a  little 
as  he  proceeded  to  fold  it  carefully,  and 
there  was  a  burning  gleam  in  his  deep- 
set  eyes,  back  under  his  bushy  gray 
brows. 

"  Will  you  sort  of  look  over  it,  sir,  if 
you  think  it's  worth  while  ?  We  was 
in  a  sort  of  hurry  and  we  had  to  put  it 
down  just  as  we  come  to  it ;  we  didn't 
have  time  to  pick  our  ammunition  ;  and 
it  ain't  written  the  best  in  the  world, 
nohow."  He  waited  again,  and  the 
Colonel  opened  the  paper  and  glanced 
down  at  it  mechanically.  It  contained 
first  a  roster,  headed  by  the  list  of  six 
guns,  named  bv  name  :  "  Matthew,'* 
"Mark,"  "Luke,"  and  "John,"  "The 
Eagle,"  and  "The  Cat;"  then  of  the 
men,  beginning  with  the  heading  : 

"Them  killed." 

Then  had  followed  "  Them  wounded," 
but  this  was  marked  out.  Then  came 
a  roster  of  the  company  when  it  first 
entered  service  ;  then  of  those  who  had 
joined  afterward  ;  then  of  those  who 
were  present  now.  At  the  end  of  all 
there  was  this  statement,  not  very  vv-ell 
w^ritten,  nor  wholly  accurately  spelt  : 

"  To   Whom   it   may    Concern  :    We, 
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the  above  members  of  the  old  battery 
known,  etc.,  of  six  guns,  named,  etc., 
commanded  by  the  said  Col.  etc.,  left 
on  the  11th  day  of  April,  1865,  have 
made  out  this  roll  of  the  battery,  them 
as  is  gone  and  them  as  is  left,  to  bur}' 
with  the  guns  which  the  same  we  bury 
this  night.  We  is  all  volunteers,  every 
man  ;  we  joined  the  army  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  we's  stuck  through 
to  the  end ;  sometimes  we  aint  had 
much  to  eat,  and  sometimes  we  aint 
had  nothin',  but  we've  fought  the  best 
we  could  119  battles  and  skirmishes  as 
near  as  we  can  make  out  in  four  years, 
and  never  lost  a  gun.  Now  we're  agoin' 
home.  We  aint  surrendered ;  just  dis- 
banded, and  we  pledges  ourselves  to 
teach  our  children  to  love  the  South 
and  General  Lee  ;  and  to  come  when 
we're  called  anywhar  an'  anytime,  so 
help  us  God." 

There  was  a  dead  silence  whilst  the 
Colonel  read. 

"  'Taint  entirely  accarite,  sir,"  said 
the  sergeant,  apologetically  ;  "  but  we 
thought  it  would  be  playin'  it  sort  o'  low 
down  on  the  Cat  if  we  wuz  to  say  we 
lost  her  onless  we  could  tell  about  get- 
tin'  of  her  back,  and  the  way  she  done 
since,  and  we  didn't  have  time  to  do  all 
that."  He  looked  around  as  if  to  re- 
ceive the  corroboration  of  the  other 
men,  which  they  signified  by  nods  and 
shuffling. 

The  Colonel  said  it  was  all  right,  and 
the  paper  should  go  into  the  guns. 

"If  you  please,  sir,  the  guns  are  all 
loaded,"  said  the  sergeant;  "in  and 
about  our  last  charge,  too  ;  and  we'd 
like  to  fire  'em  off  onct  more,  jist  for  old 
times'  sake  to  remember  'em  by,  if  you 
don't  think  no  harm  could  come  of  it  ?  " 

The  Colonel  reflected  a  moment  and 
said  it  might  be  done  ;  they  might  fire 
each  gun  separately  as  they  rolled  it 
over,  or  might  get  all  ready  and  fire  to- 
gether, and  then  roll  them  over,  which- 
ever they  wished.  This  was  satisfac- 
tor}^ 

The  men  were  then  ordered  to  pre- 
pare to  march  immediately,  and  with- 
drew for  the  purpose.  The  pickets 
were  called  in.  In  a  short  time  they 
were  ready,  horses  and  all,  just  as  they 
would  have  been  to  march  ordinarily, 
except    that    the  wagons  and  caissons 


were  packed  over  in  one  comer  by  the 
camp  with  the  harness  hung  on  poles 
beside  them  and  the  guns  stood  in  their 
old  places  at  the  breastwork  ready  to  de- 
fend the  pass.  The  embers  of  the  sink- 
ing camp-fires  threw  a  faint  light  on 
them  standing  so  still  and  silent.  The 
old  Colonel  took  his  place,  and  at  a 
command  from  him  in  a  somewhat  low 
voice,  the  men,  except  a  detail  left  to 
hold  the  horses,  moved  into  company 
front  facing  the  guns.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken,  except  the  words  of  command. 
At  the  order  each  detachment  went  to 
its  gun  ;  the  guns  were  run  back  and 
the  men  with  their  own  hands  ran  them 
up  on  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular 
bluff  above  the  river,  Avhere,  sheer  be- 
low, its  waters  washed  its  base,  as  if  to 
face  an  enemy  on  the  black  mountain 
the  other  side.  The  pieces  stood  ranged 
in  the  order  in  which  they  had  so  often 
stood  in  battle,  and  the  gray,  thin  fog 
rising  slowly  and  silently  from  the  river 
deep  down  between  the  cliffs,  and  wreath- 
ing the  mountain-side  above,  might  have 
been  the  smoke  from  some  unearthly 
battle  fought  in  the  dark  pass  by  ghost- 
ly guns,  yet  posted  there  in  the  dark- 
ness, manned  by  phantom  gunners,  while 
phantom  horses  stood  behind,  lit  vague- 
ly up  by  phantom  camp-fires.  At  the 
given  word  the  laniards  were  pulled  to- 
gether, and  together  as  one  the  six  black 
guns,  belching  flame  and  lead,  roared 
their  last  challenge  on  the  misty  night, 
sending  a  deadly  hail  of  shot  and  shell, 
tearing  the  trees  and  splintering  the 
rocks  of  the  farther  side,  and  send- 
ing the  thunder  reverberating  through 
the  pass  and  down  the  mountain,  start- 
ling from  its  slumber  the  sleeping  camp 
on  the  hills  below,  and  driving  the 
browsing  deer  and  the  prowling  moun- 
tain-fox in  terror  up  the  mountain. 

There  was  silence  among  the  men 
about  the  guns  for  one  brief  instant  and 
then  such  a  cheer  burst  forth  as  had 
never  broken  from  them  even  in  battle, 
cheer  on  cheer,  the  long,  wild,  old,  famil- 
iar rebel  yell  for  the  guns  they  had 
fought  with  and  loved. 

The  noise  had  not  died  away  and  the 
men  behind  were  still  trying  to  quiet 
the  frightened  horses  when  the  ser- 
geant, the  same  who  had  written,  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  the  Colonel  a 
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long  package  or  roll  which  contained 
the  records  of  the  battery  furnished  by 
the  men  and  by  the  Colonel  himself,  se- 
curely wrapped  to  make  them  water- 
tight, and  it  was  rammed  down  the  yet 
warm  throat  of  the  nearest  gun,  the 
Cat,  and  then  the  gun  was  tamped  to 
the  muzzle  to  make  her  water-tight, 
and,  like  her  sisters,  was  spiked,  and  her 
vent  tamped  tight.  All  this  took  but  a 
minute,  and  the  next  instant  the  guns 
were  run  up  once  more  to  the  edge  of 
the  cliff;  and  the  men  stood  by  them 
with  their  hands  still  on  them.  A 
deathly  silence  fell  on  the  men,  and 
even  the  horses  behind  seemed  to  feel 
the  spell.  There  was  a  long  pause,  in 
which  not  a  breath  was  heard  from  any 
man,  and  the  soughing  of  the  tree-tops 
above  and  the  rushing  of  the  rapids  be- 
low were  the  only  sounds.  They  seemed 
to  come  from  far,  very  far  away.  Then 
the  Colonel  said,  quietly,  "Let  them  go, 
and  God  be  our  helper.  Amen."  There 
was  the  noise  in  the  darkness  of  tramp- 
ling and  scraping  on  the  cliff-top  for  a 
second  ;  the  sound  as  of  men  straining 
hard  together,  and  then  with  a  pant  it 
ceased  all  at  once,  and  the  men  held 
their  breath  to  hear.  One  second  of 
utter  silence  ;  then  one  prolonged  deep 
splash  sending  up  a  mass  of  white 
foam    as     the    brass  -  pieces     together 


plunged  into  the  dark  water  below,  and 
then  the  soughing  of  the  trees  and  the 
murmur  of  tlie  river  came  again  with 
painful  distinctness.  It  was  full  ten 
minutes  before  the  Colonel  spoke, 
though  there  were  other  sounds  enough 
in  the  darkness,  and  some  of  the  men, 
as  the  dark,  outstretched  bodies  showed, 
were  lying  on  the  ground  flat  on  their 
faces.  Then  the  Colonel  gave  the  com- 
mand to  fall  in  in  the  same  quiet,  grave 
tone  he  had  used  all  night.  The  line 
fell  in,  the  men  getting  to  their  horses 
and  mounting  in  silence  ;  tlie^  Colonel 
put  himself  at  their  head  and  gave  the 
order  of  march,  and  the  dark  line  turned 
in  the  darkness,  crossed  the  little  pla- 
teau between  the  smouldering  camp- 
fires  and  the  spectral  caissons  with  the 
harness  hanging  beside  them,  and  slow- 
ly entered  the  dim  charcoal-burner's 
track.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  they 
moved  off.  They  might  all  have  been 
phantoms.  Only,  the  sergeant  in  the 
rear,  as  he  crossed  the  little  breastAvork 
which  ran  along  the  upper  side  and 
marked  the  boundary  of  the  little  camp, 
half  turned  and  glanced  at  the  dying 
fires,  the  low,  newly  made  mounds  in 
the  corner,  the  abandoned  caissons,  and 
the  empty  redoubt,  and  said,  slowly,  in 
a  low  voice  to  himself, 
"Well,  by  God!" 


PERADVENTURE. 

By  Anna  C  Brackett. 


If  one  should  say  to  me,   "  Lo,  he  is  dead 

And  gone  unto  the  silent  land,"  no  time 
For  grief  would  be,  but  swift  my  soul  would  climb 
The  breathless  way  thy  lingering  feet  had  sped. 
Following  thee  dim  and  shadowy,  far  ahead. 

Swifter  than  happy  hours,  till  thou  from  far 
Compelled,  should'st  waver,  turn,  slow  like  a  star  ; 
And  I  should  cry,    "  One  thing  I  left  unsaid  : 
This — take  it  with  thee,  dear  ! — Farewell,  farewell — " 
Then  creep  back  here  forspent.     And  since  I  know 
That  this  would  be,  searching  all  days  I  go, 
That  one  elusive,  royal  thing  to  tell. 

Hast  thou  not  seen  it,  felt  it,  day  by  da}^ — 
Dear,  the  one  word  I  always  fail  to  say  ? 
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PAINTED   BY   FKANK   BEAMLEY,  A.K.A.* 

By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 


T  is  probable  that  the 
fame  of  what  is  known 
in  England  as  the 
"  Newlyn  School  "  has 
already  extended  to 
America,  since  the 
painters  belonging  to 
it  have  been  successful  at  Chicago  ;  but 
as  this  magazine  has  a  very  large  circu- 
lation, it  seems  not  less  probable  that 
it  may  penetrate  to  many  places  where 
Newlyn  has  never  been  heard  of.  I  may 
therefore  do  well  to  give  some  account 
of  this  little  school  or  comj^any  of  artists 
to  which  Mr.  Frank  Br  am  ley  belongs. 

Newlyn  is  a  most  out  -  of  -  the  -  way 
little  fishing  town  or  big  village,  of 
about  six  thousand  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated on  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  Readers 
who  are  conscientious  about  the  exact- 
ness of  their  geographical  information 
may  fail  to  discover  so  insignificant  a 
place  on  the  map  of  England,  but  its 
situation  on  county  maps  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  south  of  Penzance,  both 
being  in  Mounts  Bay.  Newlyn  is  built 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  facing  east.  The 
material  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
houses  is  gray  granite,  with  greenish 
slate  for  the  roofing,  and  they  are 
crowded  very  closely  together.  There 
are  three  principal  streets,  all  going  up 
the  hill  at  right  angles  to  the  cliffs. 
From  sketches  kindly  supplied  to  me 
by  Mr.  Bramley,  I  should  infer  that  the 
dwellings  are  not  in  themselves  pictur- 
esque, but  simple,  with  severe  straight 
lines,  like  the  better  class  of  cottages  in 
the  English  mining  and  manufacturing 
districts.  Evidently,  the  attraction  for 
artists  cannot  be  in  the  gray  and  plain 
masonry  of  the  place.  The  little  har- 
bor, of  course,   is  richer  in  variety  of 

*  See  Frontispiece. 


line  and  color.  The  roads  down  to  it 
are  very  steep,  and  the  boats  offer  the 
usual  interest  to  be  found  in  all  the 
fishing  stations  of  the  Channel. 

About  twenty  artists  have  fixed  their 
residence  in  this  remote  corner  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  first  question  naturally 
asked  is,  "What  can  there  be  to  attract 
them  almost  to  the  Land's  End,  and  as 
far  from  London  as  they  can  get  on  the 
south  coast  ?  "  To  this  question  there 
are  two  or  three  answers.  The  first  is 
that  the  winter  climate  is  the  mildest  in 
Great  Britain,  and  therefore  the  most 
favorable  for  working  out  of  doors. 
Newlyn  lies  far  to  the  south,  and  in  the 
neighborhood  of  waters  whose  chill  has 
been  taken  off  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 
"Snow,"  says  the  "Encyclopaedia  Brit- 
annica,"  "seldom  lies  for  more  than  a 
few  days.  The  lower  vegetation,  espe- 
cially in  the  Penzance  district,  is  almost 
southern  in  its  luxuriance.  Geraniums, 
fuchsias,  myrtles,  hydrangeas,  and  ca- 
mellias grow  to  a  considerable  size  and 
flourish  through  the  winter  at  Penzance. 
All  native  plants  display  a  perfection  of 
beauty  hardly  to  be  seen  elsewhere." 
Mr.  Bramley  tells  me  that  the  human 
plant  attains  the  same  exceptional  per- 
fection in  that  favored  corner  of  Eng- 
land. He  praises  the  physical  appear- 
ance of  the  population,  among  which 
the  painters  find  excellent  models. 
Many  of  the  girls  and  children  are  beau- 
tiful, and  there  is  more  color  in  their 
costumes  than  is  usual  in  English  vil- 
lages. It  is  supposed  that  they  have  an 
infusion  of  Spanish  blood  from  the 
Spaniards  who  landed  in  Mounts  Bay 
at  the  time  of  the  Armada. 

The  artistic  colony  of  Newlyn  has  es- 
tablished itself,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
meadow  in  the  middle  of  the  village, 
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■where  it  has  erected  studios  of  different 
materials.  Other  members  of  the  same 
colony  live  at  a  little  distance.  The  list 
of  their  names  might  include  few  known 
to  American  readers,  but  about  half  of 
them  have  reputations  in  England,  and 
some  belong  to  the  leading  artistic  so- 
cieties of  London.  The  school  was  rec- 
ognized by  the  Royal  Academy  in  its 
election  of  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  to  an 
associateship  in  1892,  and  the  recogni- 
tion is  now  repeated  by  Mr.  Bramley's 
own  election  (1894)  after  his  having 
come  within  a  single  vote  of  it  in  1893. 
So  far  from  being  provincial  or  local  in 
their  education,  these  artists  are  cos- 
mopolitan. It  is  a  curious  sign  of  the 
present  tendency  to  cosmopolitanism  in 
the  fine  arts,  that  they  have  all  received 
a  continental  training. 

The  picture  we  have  reproduced  tells 
its  own  story.  In  advancing  age,  an 
affectionate  couple  are  thinking  of  a 
past  that  has  evidently  no  bitter  asso- 
ciations. I  regret  the  inevitable  loss 
of  color  in  the  reproduction,  not  only 
because  color,  when  good,  is  pleasant 
in  itself,  but  especially  because,  in  the 
present  instance,  color  has  an  im23or- 
tant  signification  by  conveying  the  idea 
of  health.  Mr.  Bramley  admires  the 
healthy  race  of  people  about  Newlyn. 
The  old  man  in  this  picture  has  good 
blood  and  a  clear  blue  eye,  and  his  wife 
looks  like  the  mother  of  sound  children. 
The  picture  is  in  all  ways  a  cheerful 
one,  and  a  far  pleasanter  companion  in 
a  room  than  those  morbid  things  which 
have  come  into  fashion  lately  in  France, 
in  which  youth  itself  is  old  and  blood- 
less and  saddened  by  I  know  not  what 
personal  or  hereditary  vice,  while  the 
j)ainters  eschew  color  as  too  happy  for 
their  melancholy  mood.  Mr.  Bramley's 
picture  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  1893, 
"After  Fifty  Years,"  was  also  a  cheer- 
ful representation  of  elderly  existence, 
but  this  time  associated  with  youth. 
Young  people  were  celebrating,  in  a  lit- 
tle out-of-doors  festival  at  the  sea-side, 
the  fiftieth  birthday  of  a  personage  who 
looked  cheerful,  but  rather  too  elderly 
for  his  age.*     It  was  this  picture  that 

*  It  is  amusing  to  observe  how  painters  usually  seem 
to  think  that  one  must  be  extremely  old  at  fifty.  The 
eubjeet  of  the  fiftieth  birthday,  "  La  Cinquantaine,"  has 
been  frequently  represented  in  painting,  and  the  hero  of 
the  occasion  is  usually  made  to  look  sixty  at  the  least. 


almost  procured  Mr.  Bramley's  election 
at  the  Royal  Academy. 

He  was  born  in  1857,  at  Sibsey,  near 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  began  his 
artistic  education  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
under  Mr.  E.  R.  Taylor,  the  present 
headmaster  of  the  Birmingham  School 
of  Art.  And  now  comes  that  element  of 
cosmopolitanism  which  I  have  noticed 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  Newlyn  grouj). 
Mr.  Bramley  went  to  Antwerj)  in  1879 
and  studied  in  the  academy  there  under 
Verlat.  Next  year  he  came  first  in  a 
painting  competition.  He  tells  me  that 
in  that  school  the  advanced  students 
usually  painted  their  studies  the  size  of 
life,  a  courageous  and  profitable  prac- 
tice. In  1882  he  passed  from  Antwei^D 
to  Venice  and  painted  there  two  years, 
exhibiting  his  Venetian  subjects,  "Weav- 
ing Nets"  and  "Bead  Stringers,"  in  the 
Royal  Academy  of  1884.  Then  he 
settled  at  Newlyn,  and  since  that  time, 
except  in  1890,  has  been  a  regular  ex- 
hibitor. His  picture  for  1888,  "A  Hope- 
less Dawn,"  is  a  most  touching  work  in 
the  sentiment,  though  not  the  manner, 
of  Israels.  It  shows  the  sad  interior  of 
a  fisherman's  cottage  when  the  crew  of 
his  boat  are  believed  to  have  j^erished 
at  sea,  and  anxiety  in  the  hearts  of  the 
women  is  giving  place  to  a  settled  con- 
viction of  their  loss.  This  picture  was 
purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  Chan- 
trey  fund.  I  may  explain  for  American 
readers,  that  the  annual  income  from 
this  bequest  is  laid  out  in  the  purchase 
of  modern  pictures,  which  in  course  of 
time  will  form  an  important  public 
gallery,  representing  the  better  work  of 
the  English  school  from  age  to  age.f 
The  fund  will  act  as  an  unhurried  but 


Indeed,  I  met  with  a  picture  not  long  since  in  which  a 
peasant  and  his  wife  were  represented,  according  to  the 
artist's  intention,  as  being  fifty  years  old,  but  he  made 
them  seventy  and  bowed  with  toil.  It  is  true  that  in 
some  countries  rural  life  uses  the  peasantry  up  before 
their  time. 

Young  painters  particularly  have  the  persuasion  that 
fifty  is  a  patriarchal  age.  I  remember  hearing  two 
youths  talking  confidentially  about  a  man  known  to  one 
of  them,  who  said,  "  He  is  very  old  indeed,  extremely 
old  ;  he  must  be  forty  by  this  time."  Had  he  been  ten 
years  older  the  youth  would  have  looked  upon  him  as  a 
striildbrug.     (See  Gulliver's  Voyage  to  Luggnagg.) 

t  Some  of  the  younger  critics  are  now  saying  that  the 
money  from  this  fund  is  employed  to  purchase  unsala- 
ble pictures  by  impecunious  academicians.  Mr.  Bram- 
ley is  not  yet  an  academician,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  that 
a  comparatively  young  artist,  who  has  passed  his  best 
years  either  on  the  Continent  or  near  the  Land's  End,  can 
have  much  personal  influence  at  Burlington  House. 
My  belief  is  that  the  picture  was  purchased  simply  for 
its  merits. 


4f^^  I^U^Iu., 


immortal  and  continuous  collector.  A 
replica  of  "A  Hopeless  Dawn,"  or  the 
same  subject  painted  over  again  from 
nature,  aj)peared  in  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago,  where  it  gained  a  medal.  Mr. 
Bramley's  merits  are  also  recognized  in 
France,  where  the  Societe  des  Artistes 
Fran9ais  (Champs  -  Elysees)  awarded 
him  a  second-class  gold  medal  in  1892, 
and  the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux 
Arts  (Champ  de  Mars)  elected  him  as 
an  Associate  in  1893,  in  recognition  of 
the  picture  that  we  reproduce.    Besides 


these  marks  of  appreciation  from  the 
two  leading  societies  of  artists,  Mr. 
Bramley  has  received  one  from  the 
French  Government,  which  oflered  to 
purchase  both  this  picture  and  anoth- 
er, "For  of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,"  an  offer  most  rarely  addressed 
to  an  Englishman.^  In  the  case  of  an 
American  it  would  have  been  less  sur- 
prising. 

*  Both  pictures  were  sold  already.  Had  they  been  in 
the  market  it  is  probable  that  one!  at  least,  Avould  now 
have  been  hanging  in  the  Luxembourg. 
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By  Giistav  Kobbe. 
Illustrations  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman. 


THEEE  is  something  weird  in  the 
thought  of  a  human  being  living, 
working,  and  even  disporting  him- 
self a  hundred  feet  or  more  under  water. 
A  diver  carries  out  in  his  appearance  this 
suggestion  of  the  uncanny.  For  in  his 
huge  helmet,  with  its  cyclopean  eye,  he 
looks  more  like  a  submarine  monster 
than  a  human  being.  Down  he  goes  to 
the  bed  of  some  river  or  lake,  even  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  itself ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  of  all  the  queer  objects  below 
there  he  is  the  queerest — a  kind  of  man- 
fish  unclassified  by  naturalists. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  in  his  "  Edu- 
cation of  an  Engineer,"  describes  his 
own  sensations  in  going  under  water 
in  a  diver's  armor  for  the  first,  and,  I 
believe,  the  last  time.  He  tells  of  the 
merging  of  daylight  into  the  twilight 
of  the  depths ;  of  the  gradual  subsid- 
ence of  the  long  surface  swell  into  a 
heaving,  choppy  coverlet  ;  and  of  his 
meeting  with  another  weird  creature 
like  himself  below.  But  there  is  more 
than  weirdness  in  life  under  water. 
There  is  the  romance  of  it — the  search 
after  treasure  sunk  perhaps  more  than 
a  century  ago  ;  and  tlie  sensation  of 
moving  about  in  another  world  bound 
to  one's  own  world  onl^^  by  so  many 
fathoms  of  hemp  and  rubber,  slender 
ties  the  severing  of  which  means  death. 
A  single  descent,  or  even  many  de- 
scents into  the  depths,  cannot  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  strangeness  of  this 
life.  Only  the  cumulative  experience 
of  a  lifetime  can  do  that.  Attracted 
by  the  air  of  mystery  that  hangs  over  it, 
yet  realizing  how  futile  would  be  any 
endeavor  to  reproduce  by  going  below 
once  or  twice  the  sensations  and  ob- 


servations of  men  who  had  for  years 
made  submarine  diving  their  calling,  I 
sought  out  one  of  the  most  experienced 
divers  in  this  country,  and  through  him 
obtained  an  insight  into  this  strange 
existence.  From  what  he  told  me  I 
have  thrown  together  a  kind  of  diver's 
memoir,  a  series  of  singular  experiences 
— at  least  singular  to  us — yet  every- day 
occurrences  in  the  life  of  a  submarine 
diver.     But  let  him  tell  his  own  story  : 

I  judge  from  the  fact  that  we  New 
York  divers  are  often  sent  for  from 
abroad  when  there  is  very  delicate  or 
difficult  work  to  be  done  that  Ave  are 
considered  rather  expert.  We  ought 
to  know  our  trade,  for  here  we  haA^e  to 
ply  it  under  great  difficulties.  The 
waters  of  New  York  Harbor  are  so  dark 
that  we  might  as  Avell  be  Avorking  at 
dead  of  night.  A  man  considers  him- 
self pretty  handy  if  he  can  ply  a  trade 
in  broad  daylight.  But  we  liaA^e  to  do 
all  kinds  of  work  ;  pipe-laying,  build- 
ing, drilling  holes  in  rock  and  charging 
them  with  dynamite  in  darkness.  Dy- 
namite is  dangerous  to  handle  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances.  It 
is  especially  so  under  the  dark  Avaters 
of  New  York  Harbor,  where  you  are  apt 
to  strike  it  against  some  unseen  object. 
Fairchild,  who  Avas  the  head  diver  of 
the  New  York  Dock  Department,  and 
a  man  of  many  years'  experience,  was 
killed  by  dynamite  while  he  AA^as  charg- 
ing a  rock  at  New  Pier  14,  North  Biver. 

If  a  man  came  to  me  to  learn  diAing 
I  would  first  find  out  if  he  was  naturally 
handy.  The  diA^er  is  called  upon  for 
the  most  A^arious  kind  of  Avork — recov- 
ering  drowned   bodies,  or   articles   of 
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Diver  Ready  to  go  Down. 
(Showing  "tender"  with  life-line  and  air-pipe.) 


The  Air-pump  Supplying  the  Diver. 


jewelry,  getting  cargo  out  of  a  sunken 
vessel,  looking  for  treasure,  and  plying 
pretty  much  all  the  land  trades. 

In  what  is  to  the  public,  perhaps,  the 
least  interesting,  certainly  the  least  ro- 
mantic features  of  his  work,  a  diver 
takes  the  most  pride.  Recovering  a 
drowned  body,  or  a  diamond  ring,  or 
going  all  over  a  vessel  in  a  hundred  feet 
of  water  is  not  the  greatest  test  of  a 
diver's  ability.  To  work  under  water, 
by  sense  of  touch  only,  at  a  trade  which 
requires  skill  and  judgment  is  some- 
thing only  the  best  divers  can  do.  C. 
P.  Everett,  a  diver  with  twenty  -  six 
years'  experience,  recently  did  what  we 
consider  a  very  fine  piece  of  work.  He 
laid  a  submarine  timber  foundation  of 
twenty -eight  feet  long  12 -by -12  yel- 
low pine,  handling  it  alone.  First  the 
pieces  were  weighted  to  sink  ;  and  then 
Everett  went  down  and  weighted  them 
for  handling,  for  without  weights  they 
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would  of  course  have  immediately  risen 
to  the  surface. 

I  mention  this  to  show  how  necessary 
it  is  for  a  diver  to  be  handy.  It  is  a 
great  advantage  for  him  to  have  been 
to  sea  and  to  have  made  himself  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  rigging,  and,  in 
fact,  all  parts  of  vessels.  For  in  going 
down  to  wrecks  he  must  be  careful  not 
to  become  entangled  in  the  rigging ; 
and  once  down  he  has  to  make  his  way 
through  cabins,  hatches,  and  hold.  No 
matter  how  handy  a  man  is,  he  should, 
before  he  ventures  down  for  the  first 
time,  learn  to  work  the  air-pumj:*,  and 
become  a  first-rate  diver's  tender.  A 
tender  is  to  a  diver  what  a  dresser  is  to 
an  actor.  He  must  see  that  there  are 
no  flaws  in  life-line  or  hose,  and  that 
the  armor  is  properly  adjusted.  Some 
men  become  good  tenders  in  a  month. 
I  know  others  who  have  been  tending 
twenty  years  and  are  still  greenhorns. 
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A  diver's  armor  consists  of  a  lielmet 
of  copper,  a  collar  of  the  same  metal 
into  wliicli  the  helmet  is  screwed,  a 
dress  of  soft  rubber  and  canvas,  and 
iron  shoes  weighing*  fourteen  pounds 
each.  There  are  also  eighty  -  joound 
weights  on  the  chest  and  back — "horse- 
shoe weights  "  we  call  these,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  weights  Avhicli  we  some- 
times wear  around  the  waist.  The 
helmet  is  roomy,  and  has  a  face-2:)late 
and  a  valve  through  which  superfluous 
air  escapes  into  the  water.  You  can  lo- 
cate a  diver  by  the  bubbles  which  this 
escaping  air  drives  to  the  surface.  The 
apparatus  above  water  consists  of  the 
air-pump,  from  which  a  strong  hose 
leads  to  the  helmet.  A  two-inch  life- 
line is  attached  to  the  diver.  In  winter 
we  wear  heavy  flannels  under  our  suit. 

Over  hose  and  line  the  diver  converses 
with  his  tender  through  signals,  those 
above  the  hose  relating  to  the  air-supply. 
When  there  are  three  jerks  at  the  life- 
line the  tender  never  stops  to  answer, 
but  hauls  up  at  once.  Three  jerks  al- 
ways  mean   desperate   peril  —  usually 


the  fearful  pressure  killed  me.  But  I 
felt  as  if  my  head  were  between  h}-- 
draulic  jacks.  The  supply  of  air  had 
suddenly  stopped.  Examining  the  ap- 
paratus, we  at  last  discovered  a  lot  of 
paper-balls  in  the  hose.  They  had 
probably  been  dropped  in  by  mischiev- 
ous boys,  who  little  knew  that  they 
were  jeopardizing  a  man's  life.  If  a 
diver  isn't  deeper  down  than  sixty  feet 
of  water,  and  they  can  get  him  up  within 
a  minute  and  a  half  at  the  most,  they 
may  save  him  ;  ])ut,  as  a  rule,  he  will  be 
dead,  and  his  features,  especially  his 
eyes,  so  shockingly  distorted  by  the 
pressure  that  his  friends  had  better 
not  look  at  him.  I  know  of  one  man, 
however,  who  was  brought  up  black  in 
the  face,  his  eyes  almost  out  of  their 
sockets,  who  is  still  living.  I  know 
also  of  a  diver  whose  face-j)late  came 
out  in  fifty  feet  of  water  who  was 
brought  to.  But  that  was  simply  re- 
suscitating a  drowned  man. 

But  to  return  to  the  signals.  One 
jerk  on  the  line  means  hoist ;  two,  low- 
er ;  a  quick  shake,  stop.  We   give    six 


Exploring  a  Sunken  Wreck. 


death.  Fortunately,  I  have  had  to  give  jerks  for  a  hammer,  seven  for  a  knife, 
them  but  once,  and  being  in  shallow  eight  for  a  crowbar,  nine  for  a  line, 
water  was  brought  to  the  surface  before    Then  we  have  compass  signals.     If  the 
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sui"veyor  on  the  pier  discovers  with  his 
batten  that  I  have  placed  a  stone  too 
far  west  lie  gives  th-e  line  a  shake  and  a 
jerk.  This  means  east ;  a  shake  and 
two  jerks,  south ;  a  shake  and  three 
jerks,  west ;  a  shake  and  four  jerks, 
north.  When  divers  are  working  to- 
gether below  they  can  talk  to  each 
other  by  placing  their  helmets  one 
against  the  other  and  shouting.  But 
as  this  is  inconvenient  we  talk  through 
signals  given  by  pinching  or  pulling. 

It  might  be  supposed  as  a  diver's 
safety  is  so  dependent  on  careful  tend- 
ing that  he  would  have  his  own  tender, 
of  whose  skill  he  was  sure.  But  I'm 
afraid  we  grow  careless.  If  I  were 
wanted  immediately,  and  couldn't  place 
my  hand  on  a  tender,  I'd  offer  the  job 
to  the  first  man  I  found  standing  on 
the  street  corner.  I  was  once  called  to 
a  hurried  piece  of  work  down  the  Bay. 
I  dove  from  a  Swedish  vessel.  Not 
only  was  there  no  one  who  had  ever 
tended  a  diver  aboard,  but  no  one  who 
could  even  speak  English.  But  I  ex- 
by   signs    and   went 


matters 


plained 
down. 

Men  who  keep 
condition   do  not 


themselves  in  prime 
experience  very  dis- 


agreeable   sensations    in    diving,    even 


men  who  had  hardl}'  been  let  down  ten 
or  twelve  feet  before  they  jerked  the 
line  three  times  and  were  hauled  up 
bleeding  at  the  nose  and  ears.  If  a 
man  is  subject  to  neuralgia  he  suffers 
greatly  about  the  eyes.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  known  an  asthmatic  man  to 
be  cured  by  diving.  The  constant  sup- 
ply of  fresh  air,  and  the  pressure  which 
drives  the  blood  so  rapidly,  seems  to 
open  up  the  lungs.  Divers  as  a  i-ule 
cannot  stand  close  rooms.  They  are  so 
accustomed  to  a  copious  supply  of  pure 
air  that  they  must  have  plenty  of  it  even 
when  they  are  above  water.  In  diving, 
the  supply  of  air  is  increased  according 
to  the  clepth.  Every  thirty  feet  you  get 
what  we  call  an  extra  atmosphere.  At 
thirty  feet  below  the  surface  we  use  fif- 
teen pounds  of  air  to  the  square  inch, 
at  sixty  feet  thirty  pounds,  and  so  on.  It 
depends  somewhat  on  the  man,  how- 
ever ;  for  I've  known  divers  to  work 
in  eighty  feet  of  water  with  only  forty- 
five  pounds.  I  don't  think  a  man  can 
live  much  deeper  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet.  A  diver  named  Green 
worked  in  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
feet  in  Lake  Ontario,  but  he  was  para- 
lyzed and  ncA'er  did  a  day's  w^ork  after- 
ward. 


,   .iSfs^*  - 


One  of  the  Strange   Inhabitants. 

when  they  go  down  for  the  first  time.  A  diver  who  goes  dow^n  in  clear  water 
When  I  made  my  debut  I  could  breathe  has  the  strange  and  sometimes  terrify- 
just  as  freely,  except  for  a  slight  oppres-  ing  experience  of  seeing  objects  much 
sion,  as  if  I  were  above  water.  On  the  enlarged,  perhaps  twice  their  natural 
other  hand,  I  have  seen  hearty-looking  size.     A  few  years  ago  I  was  employed 
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by  a  company  which  undertook  to  raise 
the  machinery  and  boilers  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Commodore,  which  was  sunk 
off  Norton's  Point,  Long  Island,  in  1854. 
At  the  time  the  steamboat  went  down 
there  were  no  derricks  strong  enough 
for  the  work.  We  anchored  a  little 
sloop  about  fifty  feet  off  from  the  wreck, 
and,  when  all  was  ready,  I  went  down. 
When  I  got  below  into  the  boiler-room 
I  saw  looking  out  at  me,  from  one  of  the 
furnaces,  two  eyes  as  big  as  saucers.  I 
stepped  to  one  side,  and  out  shot  a  huge 
shark.  As  he  darted  past  me  he  gave 
me  a  flip  with  his  tail  that  knocked  me 
fifteen  feet.  That  knock  was  not,  how- 
ever, as  bad  as  it  may  seem  ;  for  it's 
easier  to  move  objects  under  water  than 
above.  I  myself  could  easily  shove  a 
man  ten  feet  under  water.   Divers  often 


A  diver  who  went  down  to  work  on 
the  steamship  Viscaya,  which  was  in  col- 
lision and  sunk  off  Bamegat  light,  had  a 
grewsome  experience.  It  was  a  difficult 
job,  so  two  divers  were  sent  down — one 
of  them  to  remain  on  deck  in  sixty  feet 
of  water,  to  act  as  second  tender  to  the 
other  diver  who  went  below.  The  latter 
had  been  below  but  a  few  minutes 
when  three  jerks  came  over  the  life-line. 
When  he  had  been  hauled  up  on  to  the 
deck  he  was  so  unnerved  that  he  forgot 
he  was  still  in  sixt}^  feet  of  water,  and 
signalled  to  have  his  helmet  removed. 
When  both  divers  had  been  hauled  to 
the  surface,  he  said  that  while  he  was 
working  through  a  gangway,  he  had 
seen  two  huge  objects  coming  toward 
him  ;  and  nothing  could  dissuade  him 
from  the   belief   that  he  had  seen   two 


Building  a  Pier. 


encounter  sharks,  and  huge  fellows  they 
seem  too.  But  we  don't  take  much 
stock  in  them.  The  diver  is  usually 
moving  about,  the  escape  valve  gives  a 
shrill  w^histling  sound,  and  my  experi- 
ence is  that  sharks,  like  other  large  fish, 
are  scared  half  out  of  their  wits  when 
we  divers  appear  upon  the  scene. 


submarine  ghosts — until  the  other  div- 
er w^ent  dowm  and  discovered  that  there 
was  a  mirror  at  the  end  of  the  gang- 
way, and  that  the  diver  had  seen  the  re- 
flection of  his  own  legs,  vastly  enlarged, 
coming  toward  him. 

One  day,  when  we  were  working  on 
a  rock  in  the  East  River,  I  met,  as  I 


I  saw  looking  out  at  me,  from  one  of  the  furnaces,  two  eyes  as  big  as  saucers. — Page  432. 


stepped  off  the  ferry-boat,  a  diver  pale 
as  a  sheet.  He  was  hurrying  so  that  I 
couldn't  stop  him  to  ask  what  had  hap- 
pened. When  I  came  to  the  spot  they 
told  me  he  couldn't  more  than  have 
reached  bottom  before  he  signalled  to 
be  hauled  up,  and  was  so  unnerved  that 
he  rushed  off  without  telling  what  had 
happened.  I  said  I'd  go  down  and 
they  lowered  me — right  on  top  of  a 
dead  body.  It  always  gives  me  a  dis- 
agreeable sensation  to  come  suddenly 
upon  a  dead  person  under  water,  unless 
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I  happen  to  be  diving  for  him.  Then 
I'm  glad  to  meet  him,  even  if  he  does 
seem  twice  his  natural  size.  But  there 
are  divers  who  will  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  bodies,  and  when  they  come 
upon  them  suddenh',  will  be  unnerved 
and  useless  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  In 
the  dark  New  York  waters  you  do  not 
know  of  the  proximity  of  a  body  until 
you  chance  to  touch  it.  A  diver  told 
me  that  once,  when  he  was  working  at 
the  foundation  of  a  pier,  he  put  his 
hand  up  for  support  on  one  of  the  piles 
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and  felt  a  small  shoe.  He  knew  ri^^lit 
away  wliat  lie  had  found — the  body  of 
a  little  girl.  It  was  spring  time  and 
the  body  was  beginning  to  rise. 

In  working  a  wreck  we  always  get  the 
bodies  out  first.  It  is  bad  enough  to 
be  "  belting "  around  below,  without 
having  them  about.  The  silence  of  the 
dei^ths — unbroken  but  for  the  click  of 
the  pump — is  too  oppressive  for  us  to 
care  to  have  the  dead  staring  at  us. 
We  can  judge  by  the  temperature  of 
the  water  where  to  look  for  bodies  in  a 
wreck.  If  the  water  is  cold  they  will  be 
on  the  floor  or  lying  in  the  berths.  If 
the  water  is  warm  they  will  rise  to  the 
ceiling  or  against  the  bottom  of  the 
berth  above.  When  we  raised  the  tug- 
boat Bronx  from  the  East  River  I  found 
the  fireman  sitting  in  a  chair  in  the  fire- 
room. 

Divers,  when  ready  to  come  up  from 
a  wreck,  must  exactly  retrace  their 
steps,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  get 
tangled  up.  For  instance,  if  in  working 
his  way  to  the  hold  the  diver  passed 
to  starboard  of  a  mast,  he  should  pass 
on  the  same  side  in  working  his  way 
back,  otherwise  his  line  and  hose  will 
catch  around  the  mast.  To  get  tan- 
gled up  below  is  a  terrible  predica- 
ment for  a  diver.  There  is  but  one 
thing  he  can  cut  —  the  life-line,  for 
they  can  lower  him  another.  But  I 
have  known  divers  become  so  desperate 
when  tangled  up  that  they  have  lost 
their  heads  and  cut  the  hose — which 
meant  death.  A  cargo  of  barrels  is 
dangerous  to  break  out,  because  they 
are  apt  to  float  up  when  you  have  loos- 
ened them  and  get  foul  of  your  hose. 
I  once  had  a  barrel  with  an  iron  chine 
jam  my  hose  against  the  ceiling,  and 
for  a  time  it  was  a  question  whether  I 
or  the  barrel  was  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. Jute  is  also  a  bad  cargo  to  han- 
dle, because  it  tangles  itself  about  a 
diver's  legs,  so  that  often  it  will  take 
him  several  hours  to  clear  himself. 
When  a  sunken  vessel  is  to  be  raised 
the  diver  passes  the  pontoon  -  chains 
under  her  bottom.  Work  on  vessels 
sunk  in  New  York  Harbor  is  often  dan- 
gerous on  account  of  the  swift  tides. 
When  the  current  runs  over  three  miles 
it  is  unsafe  for  a  diver  to  remain  below. 
His   hose   may   snap,  or  line  or  hose 


become  entangled  in  the  rigging.  The 
channels  about  Governor's  Island  and 
Hell  Gate  are  spots  in  the  harbor  where 
divers  can  work  only  at  slack  water. 

Hell  Gate,  b}'  the  way,  is  a  great  field 
for  divers  when  regular  work  is  slack. 
Many  a  time  I've  "  worked  the  Gate  on 
spec,"  as  we  say.  On  one  occasion  I 
stumbled  upon  a  valise  that  contained 
$56  in  money  and  a  number  of  fishing 
reels.  One  tour  has  yielded  me  a  crop 
of  twenty-four  anchors  ;  and  on  another 
I  came  across  the  wreck  of  a  sloop 
loaded  with  scrap  iron,  that  I  sold.  It 
was  the  wreck  of  the  Warrior,  and  had 
lain  peacefully  at  the  bottom  of  Hell 
Gate  since  1856.  "  Working  old  bot- 
toms," like  the  Warrior,  is  another  way 
divers  have  of  putting  in  slack  time. 
Every  diver  has  a  record  of  old  bot- 
toms. Some  years  ago,  when  copjoer 
was  high,  two  divers  got  700  bars  out 
of  a  wreck  that  had  been  sunk  off  Say- 
brook  about  forty  years.  They  also 
pumped  out  a  hundred  tons  of  coal.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  worked  thirty  days 
with  a  crew  on  the  old  steamboat 
Isaac  Newton,  sunk  off  Fort  Lee,  and 
took  out  $3  as  my  share,  the  men  re- 
ceiving only  seventy-five  cents  each.  I 
had  better  luck  with  a  cargo  of  broom- 
sticks. Coal  bottoms  are  the  best  for 
us  because,  wherever  located,  we  can 
find  a  near  market  for  the  coal. 

There  are  about  half  a  dozen  treasure- 
ships  off  our  shores.  They  have  been 
veritable  treasure  -  ships  to  the  divers 
who  have  been  engaged  to  work  them, 
though  not  perhaps  to  the  emj)loyers. 
An  old  bottom  off  Peekskill  is  said  to 
be  one  of  Captain  Kidd's  vessels.  A 
man  once  hired  me  and  a  crew  to  raise 
the  treasure.  We  had  a  good  time  all 
summer,  and  he  seemed  to  enjoy  watch- 
ing us  work  and  paying  us  our  wages. 
The  best  known  treasure  -  shij)  here- 
abouts is  the  British  frigate  Hussar, 
which  struck  on  Pot  Eock,  Hell  Gate, 
in  1780.  She  went  down  wdth  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  men  and,  it  is  said,  a 
great  amount  of  gold  coin  intended  for 
the  British  forces.  This  vessel  has  been 
worked  for  treasure  since  1818.  Parties 
have  operated  with  a  diving-bell,  have 
grappled  with  ice-tongs,  and  in  fact 
have  endeavored  ways  as  numerous  as 
they  were  ridiculous,  to  raise  the  treas- 
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ure.  But  I  never  heard  of  any  thin  «•  of 
value  being  obtained  since  1819 — when 
her  guns  and  upper  sheathing  were 
brought  up — except  the  anchor,  and  I 
raised  that  a  few  yenvs  ago.  There  hes 
the  Hussar  just  where  she  sank,  only  she 


has  worked  herself  a  nest  thirty  feet  be- 
low the  bed  of  the  Gate — and,  if  there  was 
treasure  aboard  her,  it  is  there  still.  If 
there  is  truth  in  the  story  that  has 
come  down  from  1780,  the  waters  of 
Hell  Gate  are  eddying  over  a  treasure 
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of  £200,000.  Romantic  possibilities  at- 
tract people  so  strongl}^  that  a  party 
was  formed  in  New  York,  in  188.1,  to 
raise  a  treasure  -  ship  in  the  Red  Sea 
which  was  believed  to  have  sunk  about 
the  time  of  Christ.  The  party  sailed 
from  here  on  the  brig  Gypsy,  but  I  have 
never  heard  of  them  since.  A  wreck  or 
other  heavy  objects  remains  where  it 
sinks,  except  that  it  may  work  itself 
down  into  the  bed ;  and,  speaking  of  the 
Red  Sea,  it  is  my  opinion  that  a  diver 
could  prove  or  disprove  the  narrative  of 
the  destruction  of  Pharaoh's  host. 

Not  every  treasure-ship  turns  out  a 
bad  venture  if  you  go  to  work  the  right 
way.  An  English  company  tried  to  re- 
cover $40,000  in  gold  from  the  ship 
Golden  Gate,  sunk  off  the  Pacific  coast. 
When  they  had  sunk  all  their  money 
on  Enghsh  divers,  they  sold  out  to  an 
American  company  which,  in  1873,  hired 
Sydney  Cook,  an  old  New  York  diver 
who  had  gone  to  California.  Cook  got 
the  money  within  a  month. 

New  York  divers  w^ork  so  much  in 
dark  water  —  I  presume  it  is  the  sew- 
age that  so  fogs  our  water — that  their 
sense  of  touch  under  water  is  wonder- 
fully developed.  If  j^ou  will  put  brass 
and  copper  in  a  basin  of  water,  you  ma^^ 
blindfold  me  and  I  can  tell  them  apart. 
Take  them  out  of  water  and  they'll  feel 
alike  to  me.  When  we  get  into  clear 
water,  work  is  child's  play  to  us.  At 
any  rate,  New  Y'ork  divers  are  often 
sent  for  from  abroad  in  especially  diffi- 
cult cases.  I  went  over  when  the  Cim- 
bria  sank  in  the  North  Sea  with  such 
great  loss  of  life  ;  and  also  to  recover 
the  body  of  an  Englishman  drowned 
from  a  yacht  in  the  Channel.  Soon  after 
the  Oregon  sank  off  Long  Island,  I  was 
engaged  by  a  firm  of  New  York  lawyers, 
acting  for  their  British  corresj^ondents, 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury  she 
had  sustained.  I  found  a  great  hole  in 
her  port-side  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
abaft  the  foremast.  The  lawyers  sent  me 
to  England  to  testify,  but  the  suit  was 
settled  out  of  court.  Robert  Stannard, 
a  New  York  diver,  went  to  Europe  in 
1875  to  raise  a  cargo  of  tin  and  lead  in 
twenty-three  fathoms  of  water.  He  there 
learned  of  an  old  bottom,  laden  with 
delft,  that  had  been  sunk  for  years.  He 
bought  it  for  a  song,  raised  the  delft,  and 
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came  home  with  $20,000.  In  1878  I  was 
sent  to  the  southwest  coast  of  Africa  to 
get  $40,000  worth  of  platina  out  of  the 
wreck  of  the  Thomas  Russell.  I  accom- 
plished this,  but  it  was  a  disagreeable 
job.  Three  of  the  seven  men  with  me 
died  on  the  way  over,  and  we  had,  with 
storms  and  lack  of  provisions,  a  hard 
trip  back.  I  was  paid  $4,000  for  the  job. 
A  diver  usually  charges  from  $10  to  $25 
or  $35  a  day  (four  hours),  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  job. 

I  have  organized  a  diving  show.  It 
is  not  absolutely  the  first  exhibition  of 
its  kind  ever  given,  but  it  is  the  first 
regularly  organized  diving  show  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  summer  resorts 
where  deep  enough  water  can  be  found. 
Two  divers,  Frank  Paul  and  Fairchild, 
whose  death  I  told  of  above,  gave  a  sim- 
ilar exhibition  one  Fourth  of  July  at 
Taunton  Lake,  Conn.  ;  but  it  began  and 
ended  with  that  one  performance.  I  have 
now  been  on  the  road  several  seasons. 

When  I  am  to  show  in  a  place  I  must 
first  have  ni}^  stage  properly  set ;  for, 
though  it  is  all  under  water,  and  conse- 
quently out  of  sight,  my  success  de- 
pends, nevertheless,  upon  the  proper 
setting  of  the  stage.  The  most  impor- 
tant stage  property  is  one-half  of  a 
puncheon,  which  I  have  had  sawed  in 
two.  This  half  puncheon  is  my  bell.  I 
anchor  it  so  that  its  head  is  at  least  six 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  lake. 
From  the  lower  and  open  end  of  this 
half  puncheon  I  suspend  a  platfoi-m, 
which  is  kept  in  place  by  the  anchor 
cables.  This  platform  is  about  ten  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  lake.  A  per- 
son standing  on  it  would  have  his  head 
well  up  in  the  half  puncheon.  The 
pumping  apparatus  I  conceal  on  shore, 
a  long  hose  leading  to  my  improvised 
bell.  To  prevent  bubbles  rising  to  the 
surface  from  the  escape-valve,  I  have 
another  hose  from  shore  attached  to 
that.  This  is  all  done  secretly,  so  that 
the  public  knows  nothing  about  the 
di\ing-bell,  whose  top  is  only  six  feet 
below  the  surface.  But  it  is  a  snug 
little  spot,  for  the  diver  can  stand  on 
the  platform  with  his  head  in  the  bell 
and  breathe  as  comfortably  as  if  he 
were  ashore.  I  utilize  this  bell  in  what 
may,  I  think,  be  termed  with  propriety 
a  theatrical  act. 
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My  assistant  represents  a  ferryman, 
I  a  traveller.  In  my  linen  duster, 
stove-piije  hat,  and  with  my  grip,  I  ar- 
rive at  the  edge  of  the  lake  and  bargain 
to  be  ferried  over.  When  the  ferry- 
man has  rowed  me  out  to  a  point  above 
the  bell  he  knocks  me  over  the  head 
with  an  oar,  grabs  my  grip,  goes 
through  my  pockets  and  ends  by 
throwing  my  body  into  the  water. 
Down  I  go  —  as  far  as  the  2:)latform. 
Climbing  on  to  this  I  first  reach  for  a 
shelf  in  the  bell  where  we  keep  pipes, 
tobacco,  and  matches,  and  light  a  pipe. 
Under  my  travelling  clothes  I  wear  a 
suit  of  fish-spangled  tights.  So,  while 
I  am  having  a  quiet  smoke,  I  take  off 
my  duster  and  trousers.  I  usually  stay 
in  the  bell  from  five  to  seven  minutes. 
It  seems  a  long  time  to  those  on  shore, 
many  of  whom  know  that  a  man  can't 
live  under  water  much  longer  than  a 
minute.  They  begin  to  feel  alarmed 
for  my  safety,  and  I  have  even  known 
the  band  to  stop  playing.  When  I 
think  I  have  been  down  long  enough  I 
take  a  couple  of  strong  whiffs  at  my 
pipe,  clap  my  hand  over  the  pipe-bowl 
and  bob  up  serenely,  smoking  and  gay- 
ly  clad.  Sometimes  we  keep  a  live 
duck  in  the  bell  and  send  it  up.  It 
goes  up  with  a  rush,  fairly  shoots  out 
of  the  water  and  flies  off.  I  tried  this 
trick  with  a  dog,  but  nearly  drowned 
the  poor  fellow. 

I  also  go  down  in  my  armor.  I  have, 
weighted,  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
three  barrels  of  kindling-wood.  Then 
I  have  a  long  pole  so  weighted  that  it 
stands  upright.  Attached  to  this  is  a 
sign-board  on  which  "  Coal  and  Wood 
Yard  "  is  painted.  By  cutting  a  weighted 
string  I  cause  this  board  to  show  above 
water.  I  then  smash  the  barrel-head 
and  up  bubbles  the  kindling-wood.  I 
am  presumed  to  have  sawed  and  split  it 
during  the  short  time  since  I  went  down ; 
for  I  take  a  saw,  an  axe,  and  a  buck 


with  me.  I  sometimes  go  down  with  a 
little  harj^oon  in  my  hand  exclaiming, 
before  I  disappear,  "  Now  I'll  show  you 
how  a  diver  catches  fish."  At  the  bot- 
tom I  have  a  basket  of  fish,  and  when  I 
reappear  they  are  spiked  on  my  harpoon. 
I  hold  the  world's  record  for  the  fast- 
est walking  under  water.  Off  Oak  Point, 
at  One  Hundred  and  Fiftieth  Street  and 
East  River,  New  York,  I  walked  five 
miles  in  eight  feet  of  water  in  two  hours 
and  twenty-seven  minutes,  defeating 
W^iUiam  Smith,  the  champion  English 
submarine  walker.  We  had  a  return 
race  of  five  miles  in  the  Thames  over  a 
half-mile  course  between  two  of  the  Lon- 
don bridges,  in  which  I  defeated  him  by 
eight  minutes.  From  the  foregoing  3'ou 
may  judge  that  a  diver,  even  when  under 
water,  is  not  as  solemn  as  he  looks.  In 
fact  we  sometimes  have  considerable 
horse-play  below.  It  may  happen  that 
we  are  w^orking  in  gangs  of  two  at  rais- 
ing a  cargo  of  brownstone,  and  that  I  and 
my  mate  can  work  faster  than  the  other 
two  because  one  of  these  is  inexperienced. 
If  I  and  my  mate  were  to  send  up  all  we 
could  load  it  would  reflect  on  the  other 
gang.  Our  experienced  friend  would 
suffer  as  much  as  the  greeny  who  is  keep- 
ing him  back.  So  we  load  only  about 
as  much  as  they.  In  the  spare  intervals 
we  chase  crabs  and  lobsters,  or  start  them 
on  races  and  spear  fish.  Sometimes  one 
of  us  slings  the  hoist-chain  around  the 
other  and  gives  the  signal  to  hoist. 
Sometimes  a  diver  wall  take  a  nap  under 
water.  I  never  believed  that  possible 
until  it  happened  to  me  myself.  One 
warm  day  I  went  down  in  the  creek  near 
Catskill.  I  suppose  the  cool  water  made 
me  feel  drowsy.  At  any  rate  I  fell  asleep 
and  slept  for  over  an  hour.  But  wdth 
his  life  depending  upon  the  watchful- 
ness of  his  tender,  with  all  things  con- 
sidered, the  chances  against  him,  it  is 
just  as  well  for  a  diver  to  remain  awake 
and  keep  his  wits  about  him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

WHERE    YOUR    TREASURE    IS,    THERE    WILL 
YOUR    HEART    BE    ALSO." 

EONARD  gave  the  order 
to  sell  his  securities, 
and  received  a  liberal 
part  of  their  value  as  a 
loan.  Buttoning  his 
coat  securely  over  the 
funds,  he  went  in 
search  of  his  builder. 
But  Barmasso  was  not 
to  be  found  at  his  usual  haunts.  He 
was  not  at  his  shop  in  the  Rue  de 
France,  where  he  kept  his  stock  of  tim- 
ber piled  on  end  in  a  court,  nor  was  he 
at  the  demolitions  in  the  Old  Town, 
where  light  was  being  let  into  alleys 
that  had  not  seen  it  in  three  hundred 
years  and  more.  His  foreman  of  the 
works  said  he  had  gone  to  Beaulieu  for 
Lord  Buntrock's  new  villa,  and  would 
certainly  spend  the  entire  afternoon 
there.  Leonard  hesitated  a  moment 
and  determined  to  follow  him  thither. 
His  better  judgment  prompted  him 
not  to  keep  about  him  the  large  sum 
of  money  he  had  drawn — subject  to 
who  knew  what  contingencies  —  but, 
since  he  had  drawn  it  for  Barmasso,  to 
go  and  disembarrass  himself  of  it  with- 
out fail. 

Beaulieu  was  but  the  next  station 
beyond  his  own  at  Villefranche  ;  and 
as  he  went  to  take  the  train,  he  could 
not  but  wish,  with  a  vague,  uncertain 
trouble,  that  both  had  been  in  the 
westward  direction,  toward  Cannes,  in- 
stead of  on  the  line  to  Monte  Carlo. 
But  in  the  waiting-room  at  the  Station 
the  first  person  he  set  eyes  on  was 
Miriam.  She  came  toward  him  in  her 
dark  hat  with  plumes  and  the  military- 
looking  dark  coat  with  little  capes,  that 
set  off  so  well  her  slender,  graceful 
figure,  just  beginning  to  be  touched 
with    matronly    roundness,     and    she 


flushed  and  smiled  in  a  deprecating 
way. 

"No,  I  did  not  go  home  in  the  om- 
nibus," she  exclaimed.  "  You  know  I 
told  you  when  my  chance  for  an  esca- 
pade came  I  was  going  to  take  it.  It 
was  an  accident.  I  met  the  Skelmers 
and  they  insisted  on  my  coming  to  help 
them  shopping,  and  then  to  breakfast 
at  their  hotel.  And  then  they  wanted 
me  so  much  to  come  with  them  to 
Monte  Carlo  as  their  guide.  It  was  a 
sudden  notion.  They've  never  been, 
you  know.  And  I  knew  Lucien  was  in 
perfectly  good  hands  ;  and " 

But  Leonard,  instead  of  being  dis- 
posed to  fault-finding,  was  positively 
relieved.  He  meant  to  tell  Miriam,  in 
a  moment,  what  he  was  going  to  do  at 
Beaulieu.  Then  she  would  be  a  wit- 
ness to  his  having  the  mone}',  under- 
stand the  seriousness  of  his  purpose, 
be  there  to  see  that  he  got  off  at  Beau- 
lieu, and  thus  no  temptation  could  be- 
fall him.  But  certain  complications 
prevented,  the  irruption  of  a  lot  of  new 
acquaintances  who  had  to  be  spoken  to, 
and  the  like.  They  were  in  the  train 
and  he  had  not  yet  told  Miriam.  Then, 
just  as  they  were  settling  themselves, 
more  people  still  crowded  boisterous- 
ly into  the  compartment  and  filled  up 
every  available  seat.  Among  these 
were  two  sprightly  young  girls,  Amy 
Barr  and  Lillian  Skobel,  the  same  who 
had  tried  to  attract  Leonard's  attention 
in  the  Promenade.  They  were  over  for 
the  day  from  Cannes,  wdth  a  chaperon. 

"Is  it  really  so  dreadful  at  Monte 
Carlo?"  asked  the  former.  "Are  there 
as  many  horrors  as  they  say  ?  You 
have  been  over  often,  of  course  ;  have 
you,  for  instance,  ever  seen  a  suicide?" 

"  No,  I've  had  rather  bad  luck  in  that 
way.  It's  alwaj's  tiresomely  dull  and 
respectable  w^ien  I  go.  They  say  the 
shrubbery  is  full  of  them,  but  there  is 
a  w^ay  of  carting  them  off  and  tidying 
up  the    surroiuidings   before  anybody 
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can  get  there."  He  cliose  to  pretend 
that  she  had  come  over  expressly  for 
that  purj^ose,  and  went  on.  "  But  if  I 
were  you  I'd  go  straight  to  the  Direc- 
tor and  beg  him,  as  strangers  and  fair 
ladies,  to  let  you  see  just  one  suicide — 
'  Please,  Mr.  t)irector,  just  one  wee  lit- 
tle suicide  ;  it's  perhaps  our  only  op- 
portunity'— I  think  he  would  manage 
it  for  you." 

In  such  lively  chatter  the  short  dis- 
tance to  Yillefranche  passed  very  brief- 
ly ;  and  the  distance  to  Beaulieu  was 
shorter  yet.  At  Beaulieu,  Leonard  got 
up  to  alight.  Some  of  the  company 
thought  it  was  only  his  joke,  and  held 
the  door  shut.  Then  the  handle  stuck, 
the  conductor  had  gone  on  up  the  plat- 
form and  could  not  open  it,  and,  before 
anything  could  be  done  the  train  moved 
on  again.  Leonard  fell  back  into  his 
corner,  benumbed  by  a  sort  of  fatality. 
Miriam  had  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  with  us,"  she 
said,  "but  you  won't  play  even  a  five - 
franc  piece  to-day,  will  you,  dear  ?  " 

Then,  as  he  did  not  answer,  having 
indeed  scarcely  heard  her,  she  said 
again,  "  Oh,  there  is  Eze,  way  up  in  the 
sky.  Do  you  remember  the  day  we 
went  there  and  our  first  walk  on  the 
Upper  Corniche  ?  It  was  the  most  de- 
lightful excursion,"  she  explained  to 
the  others.  "  Oh,  how  hungry  we  were  ! 
we  ate  up  all  our  picnic  provisions,  and 
then  had  to  lunch  at  a  restaurant  be- 
sides. We  got  lost  on  the  foot-path, 
climbing  down  to  Monte  Carlo,  and 
thought  we  should  have  to  sleep  in 
one  of  the  grottos,  in  the  pine -grove. 
When  we  got  there,  Leonard  threw 
down  a  piece  and  won  a  good  deal  more 
than  our  day's  expenses.  I  thought  it 
very  'cute  of  him  at  the  time,  for  I  have 
no  objection  to  '  spoiling  the  Egyp- 
tians ; '  but  sometimes  I  wish  he  hadn't. 
I  think  it  would  be  better  if  everybody 
should  lose  the  first  time." 

They  rattled  in  and  out  of  the  numer- 
ous tunnels  which  have  caused  some- 
one to  say  that  riding  on  this  railway  is 
like  travelling  in  a  flute  and  looking 
out  through  the  stops.  They  passed 
the  rural  station  of  La  Turbie,  Monaco, 
seat  of  the  castle  of  what  Newman  Skel- 
mer  took  particular  pains  to  call  the 
un-Principality,  and  in  a  very  few  min- 


utes thereafter  they  got  out  at  the 
bustling  depot,  immediately  below  the 
Casino  of  Monte  Carlo.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing the  elevator,  they  walked  up  the 
broad  stone  staircase  to  the  upj^er 
platform,  taking  a  foretaste  of  the  ad- 
mirable prospect  as  they  went.  On  the 
terrace  was  a  music-stand  and  a  little 
theatre  for  children.  Over  chevaux-de- 
frise  of  cactus  and  aloes,  and  over  the 
long  balustrade,  you  saw  a  bit  of  the 
green  semicircle  of  the  j^igeon  -  shoot- 
ing ground  ;  and  you  saw  the  little 
port  with  yachts  ;  and  the  quarter  of 
the  Condamine,  that  is  rapidly  filling 
up  the  interval  between  the  two  rocks  ; 
and  the  ivy-grown  battlements  of  med- 
iaeval Monaco,  and  the  grand  Tote  de 
Chien  towering  above  it,  like  the  head 
indeed  of  a  great  dog,  who  would  make 
but  a  mouthful  of  the  place  at  a  given 
signal.  The  excessive  trimness  and 
neatness  everywhere  struck  the  new- 
comers. 

"  They've  got  the  virtue  next  to  god- 
liness, at  any  rate,"  said  Skelmer.  "  I 
guess  they're  trying  to  give  it  first 
place." 

"  It's  probably  their  way  of  washing 
their  hands  of  whatever  happens,"  add- 
ed Leonard,  dryly. 

They  joked  more  about  the  suicides, 
as  people  will  who,  seeing  all  so  cheer- 
ful and  decorous,  find  it  hard  to  believe 
in  any  ghastly  ideas.  Leonard  offered 
to  pilot  Miss  Amy  Barr,  of  Cannes,  to 
the  chief  director,  to  prefer  her  request 
to  see  a  suicide. 

"  It  would  take  up  too  much  of  our 
valuable  time,  but  if  you  would  only  do 
it,"  she  replied,  to  punish  him  for  his 
teasing,  "it  would  be  a  great  favor." 

The  soldiers  of  His  Serene  Highness's 
miniature  army,  in  hght  blue  and  red, 
trimmer  and  neater  too  than  elsewhere, 
paced  near  them. 

"  I  think  they  are  going  to  ask  us  to 
move  on,"  said  LilHan  Skobel ;  "  they 
say  they  don't  even  allow  people  to  lin- 
ger, for  fear  they  are  thinking  of  mak- 
ing away  with  themselves." 

"  Seven  of  us  at  once  !  "  put  in  Mir- 
iam ;  "that  would  be  a  novelty." 

They  turned  the  corner,  to  the  real 
front  of  the  Casino,  which  faces  land- 
ward. People,  in  summer  costumes, 
were   lounging   on   benches  before   it, 
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watching  the  arrivals  and  departures. 
Skelmer  declared  the  pretentious  Ca- 
sino not  half  as  fine  as  it  ought  to  be 
after  all  the  praise  lavished  upon  it, 
and  promised  to  equal  and  surpass  it 
with  a  good  dozen  of  buildings  in  Chi- 
cago. 

Still,  they  could  not  restrain  a  cer- 
tain deference  when  within  the  lobby. 
It  was  a  fine,  large  promenade,  a  sort  of 
basilica,  wdth  polished  marble  columns, 
a  gallery,  and  paintings  all  round  the 
top.  And  again,  after  putting  away 
their  wraps  in  the  cloak  -  rooms  and 
going  through  the  formal  ceremony  of 
getting  their  cards  of  admission  for  the 
day  in  the  secretary's  office,  they  could 
not  forbear  standing  a  while  to  admire 
the  prospect  seen  through  the  clear 
glass  doors  like  a  delicious  bit  of  tap- 
estry hung  there.  The  long  strip  of 
greenest  turf  in  the  centre  of  the  es- 
planade, between  the  fine  cafes,  resem- 
bled an  idealized  pla}^- table.  Saddled 
donkeys  w^ere  waiting  to  take  people 
to  the  mountain,  on  the  top  of  which 
the  Roman  watch-tower,  a  small  spot 
of  dark,  drew  attention  to  itself  out  of 
proportion  to  its  mass.  The  old  Ro- 
man tower  had  ceased  to  watch  for  the 
barbarians  of  Liguria  and  for  Saracen 
pirates,  and  had  now  nothing  better  to 
do  than  look  down  upon  the  dubious 
practices  of  the  pleasure-resort  estab- 
lished here,  when  all  the  rest  of  Europe 
became  too  hot  to  hold  it. 

The  visitors  had  been  impressed  in 
the  lobby  ;  when  they  entered  the  halls 
of  play  they  were  well-nigh  awed.  They 
saw  a  long  vista  of  chambers  stretching 
before  them,  florid  in  ornament,  lofty, 
and  lighted  by  chandeliers  all  spar- 
kling with  facets  of  crystal.  Lighted 
thus  at  night — for  now  there  reigned 
a  grave  daylight,  coming  through  win- 
dows closed  to  any  views  of  the  outer 
world — a  sort  of  reverential  hush  and 
whispering  tone  characterized  the  social 
intercourse.  All  heads  respectfully  un- 
covered ;  if  any  man  did  not  remove  his 
hat,  a  liveried  attendant  at  once  called 
his  attention  to  the  omission.  It  was 
evident  that  the  deity  of  chance  exact- 
ed of  his  worshippers  a  punctilious  ob- 
servance of  propriety. 

The  w^iereabouts  of  the  tables,  spaced 
with  liberal  intervals  between,  were  to 


be  discovered  by  the  crowds  around 
them.  The  people  stood  three  and  four 
rows  deep.  It  was  difficult  to  get  near 
enough  even  to  lose  one's  money.  Thei*e 
were  chairs  only  for  a  favored  few  ;  and, 
on  comfortable  enshrined  benches  about 
the  sides  of  the  room  and  divans  in  the 
centre,  rested  wearily  some  individuals, 
chiefly  women,  tired  with  the  long  stand- 
ing the  amusement  entailed.  The  dull 
click  of  coins  arose  over  the  heads  of 
the  crowd,  with  the  spinning  of  the 
marble  in  the  roulette-wheels,  and  the 
familiar  cries  of  the  croupiers  that  re- 
echo in  all  the  descriptions  of  play, 

'"  Faites  vos  jeux,  messieurs!"  and 
"  Bien  ne  va  ijIus" 

They  went  at  once  to  the  nearest  ta- 
ble and  began  their  study  of  the  play 
eagerly,  fixedly.  It  seemed  so  strange 
a  sight  that  it  was  not  likely  to  last. 
If  they  left  it,  even  to  make  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  rooms,  it  might  cease  and 
disappear.  The  real  novices  regarded 
the  smooth  croupiers  with  wondering, 
indignant  eyes.  They  found  the  people 
very  peculiar,  and  many  of  them  dis- 
reputable. Incautiously  they  talked 
aloud.  People  looked  around  at  them 
severely,  and  they  lowered  their  voices 
again.  The  shining  roulette-wheel  was 
a  sort  of  lake  in  the  centre  of  the  green 
table,  and  the  green  table  was  marked 
off  into  numbers  corresponding  to  com- 
partments in  the  wheel,  and  into  a  few 
simple  geometrical  devices,  the  whole 
brightened  up  with  red. 

Leonard  explained  the  main  points 
of  the  game.  He  showed  how  you  could 
put  down  your  five-franc  piece,  the 
smallest  stake,  so  as  to  have  it  doubled, 
tripled,  or  increased  thirt^^-five  fold ; 
how  you  could  play  odd  or  even,  red  or 
black,  the  first  half  of  the  numbers  or 
the  last  half,  the  foot  of  the  columns, 
or  carves  and  transDersales.  Meanwhile, 
the  money  he  had  brought  wdth  him 
w^as  making  itself  felt  in  his  pocket,  as 
with  a  mystic  life  of  its  own.  Leonard 
was  assuring  himself  stoically  that  one 
could  come  to  Monte  Carlo,  even  with 
a  very  large  sum,  and  keep  it  quite  in- 
tact.    It  was  not  diflicult  at  all. 

The  party  drifted  asunder.  The  two 
young  girls  went  to  a  different  table. 
It  appeared  that  they  were  young 
rogues.     This  was  not  their  first  visit 
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to  the  2^1ace  ;  tlioy  had  come  over  once 
before,  one  rainy  day,  by  themselves. 
They  alleged,  in  lauf>hing  excuse,  that 
there  was  really  nothing  one  could  do, 
on  a  rainy  day,  at  Cannes.  Amy  Barr 
had  brought  a  five-franc  piece  which 
she  was  going  to  play  for  a  friend, 
Evelyn  Moore,  who  had  not  been  able 
to  accompany  them.  She  came  excited- 
ly, in  a  moment,  to  say  she  had  seen 
the  well-known  Owlsbys,  who  had  so 
disgraced  themselves. 

"  Were  they  winning  ?  "  demanded 
Leonard,  unconsciously  forgetful,  and 
more  interested  in  the  question  wheth- 
er any  notable  changes  of  luck  were  at 
last  on  the  carpet  than  in  the  morality 
of  the  precious  pair. 

At  other  tables  there  were  yet  new 
types  and  higher  play.  It  was  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  place  that  you 
elbowed  matrons,  young  and  old,  of  the 
sort  from  whom  no  marriage  certificate 
could  ever  be  successfully  demanded  ; 
but  the  most  battered  harridans  ob- 
served the  proprieties  in  the  general  re- 
spect for  the  greed  for  gain.  The  re- 
spectable women  who  came  ignored  all 
this,  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any 
protest  on  their  part  would  have  been 
of  use,  since  the  patronage  of  the  oth- 
ers was  worth  vastly  more  than  their 
own. 

Some  of  the  old  dames  and  others, 
of  the  select  society  at  Mrs.  Bipland- 
Hokes,  were  tucked  comfortably  away 
at  corners  of  the  tables.  The  young 
beauties  were  there  too,  playing  daint- 
ily, Madame  d'Ourlet,  of  the  complexion 
of  lily  and  rose,  and  Madame  de  Jab- 
lousky,  of  the  incredibly  slim  waist. 

Fanny  Skelmer  especially  marvelled 
at  the  old  people  who  pursued  this  pas- 
sion— forgetting  that  it  is  a  passion 
peculiarly  affected  by  age,  since  it  sur- 
vives almost  all  others.  The  venerable 
old  men  with  silvery  beards  and  one  leg 
in  the  grave,  should  have  been  at  home, 
she  thought,  making  their  wills,  and 
grandmotherly  old  ladies  should  have 
been  knitting  stockings  at  their  own 
firesides. 

"  Look  at  the  harpy  clutch  with  which 
their  lean  hands  put  away  their  gains," 
mused  Miriam.  "  There  are  types  that 
make  one  think  of  Beatrice  Esmond  in 
her  old  age." 


Thackeray  having  been  quoted,  more 
literary  reminiscences  were,  for  the  mo- 
ment, in  order.  One,  and  then  another, 
mentioned  various  characters  from  fic- 
tion that  had  bent  over  such  tables  as 
these,  and  that  we  always  think  of  when 
the  subject  of  play  is  mooted.  Gwen- 
dolen and  Daniel  Deronda  were  recalled, 
and  Guy  Livingston,  the  wondrous  Guy 
— who  was  said  to  have  "flinched  no 
more  at  a  great  moral  law  than  at  a  big 
fence  " — and  Cynthia  Waters,  and  Ger- 
ard, from  the  "  White  Rose." 

But  the  real  players  soon  recalled 
them  from  these  imaginary  ones.  Those 
who  played  to  the  gallery,  as  it  was 
called,  were  the  most  entertaining,  as 
they  naturally  meant  to  be.  These  were 
certain  persons  who  threw  down  reck- 
less stakes,  apparently  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  astonishing  the  by-standers. 
They  spent  prodigal  sums  only  to  enjoy 
the  wonder  of  a  few  idlers,  not  one  of 
whom  probably  they  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore or  would  ever  see  again. 

Newman  Skelmer  was  especially 
scornful  at  the  expense  of  this.  Pres- 
ently he  wandered  away  to  study  out 
the  game  by  himself.  He  was  seen 
with  his  shrewd  business  eye  fixed  up- 
on it,  trying  to  see  if  there  were  not 
some  way  of  getting  the  better  of  it,  of 
"  beating  "  it,  as  he  himself  would  have 
said.  Whereas  Leonard  Bond  lost  a 
louis  or  so  by  way  of  showing  his 
friends  how  to  play,  Skelmer  gathered 
up  more  than  thrice  that  amount, 
tucked  it  into  his  pocket  with  a  com- 
placent grin,  and  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  recommencing. 

"It's  the  kind  of  a  game,"  he  said, 
"  to  suit  a  man  who  would  bet  heavy  on 
three  kings." 

"  What  kind  of  a  man  would  bet 
heavy  on  three  kings  ?  "  Miriam  asked. 

"  Why,  three  kings  is  really  no  hand 
at  all,  but  it's  just  hand  enough  to  fill 
some  men's  heads  full  of  big  ideas. 
They  bluff  on  it,  and  go  all  to  pieces 
when  the  big  cards  come  out.  So  I  say 
this  game  too  looks  good.  It  lures  a 
man  on  ;  but  he's  got  no  real  chance  at 
all." 

The  blue  Mediterranean,  the  flower- 
gardens,  the  mountain  panorama  were 
without,  all  the  world  of  natural  health- 
ful delights,  but  the  curtains  were  close- 
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drawn  against  all  these.  There  must 
be  no  such  distractions  from  the  absorb- 
ing business  of  the  time  and  place  ; 
scarce  even  a  breath  of  the  fresh  outer 
air  was  admitted,  to  modify  the  hectic 
atmosphere  of  play. 

"See  what  I  have  won  for  Evelyn," 
cried  Amy  Barr,  returning  anew,  flushed 
and  smiling,  to  show  a  considerable 
handful  of  money.  She  had  Wall 
Street  blood  in  her  veins  ;  perhaps  it 
was  this  that  made  the  place  almost 
too  congenial,  and  had  developed  the 
minx  already  into  an  enterprising  little 
gambler. 

"  And  how  have  you  come  out  for 
yourself  ?  "  inquired  Leonard.  "  As 
well,  I  trust." 

"  Oh  !  on  my  own  account  not  quite 
so  well,  I'm  about  thirty  francs  be- 
hind." 

"  And  yet  we  pretend  that  Monte 
Carlo  is  not  the  school  of  all  the  vir- 
tues," continued  Leonard,  ironically. 
"  Where  else  would  you  find  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  high  moral  action  Hke 
this  ?  Amy's  five-franc  piece  might 
have  become  easily  mixed  up  v^th 
Evelyn's,  and  Evelyn's  with  Amy's,  so 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
say  which  was  played  first  or  at  any 
given  time.  In  the  outer  world,  very 
likely  there  would  have  been  confusion, 
and  Miss  Amy  Barr  might  have  made  a 
more  equal  division,  a  better  showing 
of  profits  for  herseK  ;  but  here " 

"•  Don't  be  silly,"  promptly  put  in 
the  object  of  this  eulogy.  "  Tell  us  if 
anybody  ever  really  does  try  to  defend 
the  place.  Is  anything  good  to  be  said 
of  it  ?  " 

"  AVhy,  yes  ;  let  me  see — they  say  that 
gambling  is  a  primitive  passion  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  you'd  better  let  people 
gamble  in  public  than  drive  them  away 
to  do  it  in  holes  and  corners.  And 
then  Prince  Albert  of  Monaco  goes  off 
in  a  yacht  and  makes  deep-sea  dredg- 
ings  and  reports  the  same  to  learned 
societies.  Prince  Boland  too  is  in 
science  in  some  way  or  other.  I  don't 
know  but  all  the  other  head  stock- 
holders are.  We  must  make  a  note  of 
it  as  a  graphic  illustration  of  the 
times." 

"  I  don't  know  as  I  see  what  it  illus- 
trates," said  Skelmer. 


Science  usurping  the  efficacy  of  re- 
ligion, to  be  sure.  The  robber-baron 
nowadays  eases  his  conscience  by  found- 
ing a  laboratory  or  an  aquarium  in- 
stead of  a  monastery." 

They  came  finally  to  a  few  tables  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  rooms,  where  the 
game  of  trente  -  et  -  quarante  was  in 
progress.  The  lowest  stake  was  a 
twenty-franc  piece,  instead  of  five,  and 
you  might  put  twelve  thousand  francs 
on  a  single  chance.  Here  was  the  ve- 
ritably high  play.  They  looked  on  at 
a  very  fashionably  dressed  individual 
regularly  playing  the  maximums  ;  the 
novices  gazed  almost  open  -  mouthed. 
He  handled  his  money  and  his  pencil 
and  marking-card  with  lemon-colored 
gloves.  He  did  not  even  keep  louis 
d'or  beside  him  ;  he  had  nothing  less 
than  the  splendid,  large,  gold  hundred- 
franc  pieces,  and,  for  the  rest  of  his 
provision  a  thick  wallet  of  crisp  new 
bank-notes,  which  they  saw  rapidly  di- 
minish. 

So  it  was  true,  then  ?  There  was  a 
place  where  fortunes  were  tossed  about 
as  nothing,  gold  and  bank-notes  were 
but  merest  trifles,  vast  sums  were  for- 
feited on  the  turning  of  a  card  or  the 
spinning  of  a  marble. 

"  I  did  not  really  believe  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Skelmer.  "  When  you  think  what 
merely  one  of  those  coins  would  buy 
for  deserving  people.  Oh,  it  is  wicked, 
it  is  unendurable  ;  why  don't  they  stop 
it?" 

Skelmer,  methodically  calculating  the 
transactions  of  this  player,  checked  her 
with  a  gesture. 

"Well,  I  think  he's  got  about  the 
smallest  amount  of  amusement  on 
record  out  of  forty  thousand  francs," 
he  observed.  "  That's  what  he  has 
lost  in  the  last  ten  minutes." 

Presently  the  same  player  began  to 
dispute  with  the  croupier  four  thou- 
sand francs  of  winnings  which  were  not 
allowed  him.  Fat  inspector  Goldstein, 
looking  on  from  a  high  chair  of  obser- 
vation, sustained  the  croupier.  The 
player  got  up  in  a  rage,  and  made  off, 
muttering  maledictions.  Even  his  male- 
dictions, however,  were  hardly  above  a 
gentlemanly  bated  breath,  which  little 
disturbed  the  formidable  hushed  qui- 
etude of  the  place. 
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A  chief  inspector  was  called  and  has- 
tened after  him,  talking  conciliatingly. 
"  Yes,  M'seu  le  Due  "— "  No,  M'seu  le 
Due,"  they  heard  him  say.  People 
gathered  thickly  around.  It  was  a  ve- 
ritable "incident." 

"Bah!  they  can  afford  to  give  him 
his  four  thousand  francs,"  said  a  by- 
stander. "  It's  the  Duke  of  Dindon. 
He  has  often  lost  a  hundred  thousand 
at  a  sitting." 

The  Chief  Inspector  thought  so  too, 
for  he  brought  M'seu  le  Due  back 
again  and  made  the  croupier  yield  to 
him  the  four  thousand  francs.  But 
even  then,  M'seu  le  Due  would  not  sit 
down  to  his  game  again.  He  thrust 
the  bills  into  his  pocket,  and  went  off 
in  unabated  temper.  It  appeared  that 
he  would  not  be  mollified  till  the  next 
day,  for  such  scenes  were  not  uncom- 
mon and  such  was  his  custom.  Then, 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  he  would 
return  and  resume  the  egregious  haz- 
ards which  put  his  name  among  the 
foremost  of  all  those  known  to  this 
kind  of  disastrous  financiering. 

"  Where  does  he  get  the  money  ?  "  ex- 
claimed Fanny  Skelmer. 

"  America  pays,"  replied  her  husband. 
"  I  guess  you'll  have  to  take  a  course  of 
Credit  Lyonnais  newspapers  yourself. 
He's  got  an  American  wife,  even  richer 
than  the  one  snapped  up  latest  by  that 
German  prince  who  is  said  to  be  the 
greatest  gambler  in  Europe." 

"  That  would  be  more  severe  if  we  had 
no  scapegrace  husbands  at  home,"  com- 
mented Fanny  Skelmer.  "  Oh,  dear  ! 
there  are  some  in  Chicago  now,  that — 
Well,  I  can't  tell  about  them  here." 

Leonard,  too,  had  really  been  only 
half-hearted  in  his  denunciation.  The 
fever  of  play  was  mounting  to  his  brain, 
his  money  burned  in  his  pocket.  Each 
of  the  tables  they  stopped  at  had  been 
a  centre  of  temptation  to  him.  He  had 
drunk  in  eagerly  the  small  successes, 
and  endeavored  to  ignore,  deny,  reason 
away  the  onl}^  certainty,  the  dire  inex- 
orable losses.  He  said,  as  each  time  he 
came, 

"  Perhaps  the  luck  has  changed  ;  per- 
haps this  is,  at  last,  the  day  on  which  all 
is  to  be  entirely  different.  Shall  I  be 
foolish  enough  to  throw^  away  my  oppor- 
tunity ?  " 


"  If  we're  expecting  to  hear  anything 
of  the  concert,  it's  time  to  go  in,"  he 
said  to  his  companions. 

He  led  them  to  the  beautiful,  rich  con- 
cert-room, decorated  by  the  masters  of 
Parisian  art.  Three  of  the  wide,  easy 
seats  that  afford  such  comfortable  rest 
were  vacant ;  just  three  and  no  more. 
The  Skelmers  and  Miriam  sank  into 
them  ;  Leonard  took  it  as  a  manifest 
sign.  He  made  as  if  he  would  go  back 
and  look  for  a  seat  elsewhere.  Miriam 
made  a  final  signal  to  him.  "  Don't 
play." 

"No,"  he  answ^ered,  plainly;  but  this 
promise  was  made  only  with  the  lips, 
not  with  the  heart ;  yet  he  half  hoped 
some  unseen  force  would  enable  him  to 
keep  it. 

The  great  orchestra,  that  played  so 
learnedly,  gravely,  tenderly,  without 
ever  a  jar  upon  the  ear  of  the  most  fas- 
tidious critic — the  grand  orchestra  was 
pouring  out  the  rich  strains  of  the 
"  Thousand  and  One  Nights."  He  passed 
into  the  lobby  and  thence  to  the  gaming- 
rooms  again.  He  met  almost  immedi- 
ately Louise  Bradbury,  moving  about 
capriciously  over  the  polished  floor. 
People  walked  there  as  on  thin  ice.  Her 
party  had  been  out  to  the  neighboring 
Cafe  de  Paris  for  incidental  refreshment, 
and  had  made  a  considerable  stay. 

"  I'm  looking  for  Q,red  table,"  she  ex- 
claimed, waywardly.  "  There's  nothing 
but  black  to-day.  Don't  you  want  to 
help  me  find  one  ?  " 

He  went  along  with  her  almost  read- 
ily. They  said  she  was  extremely  lucky, 
and  her  play  might  serve  as  a  guide  for 
his  own. 

"  So  you  came  alone  ?  Our  party 
wasn't  good  enough  for  you,  it  seems," 
she  chattered. 

"  No,  I  came  en  famille.  The  rest  are 
in  the  concert-room." 

"  Ah  !  I  see.  Happy  in  love,  unhappy 
at — "  But  his  looks  did  not  encourage 
her  to  continue. 

"  Mr.  Vancoort  is  predicting.  He's 
in  his  best  vein.  It's  really  wonderful," 
cried  Lad}'  Greenock,  calling  them.  Mr. 
Vancoort  would  cover  his  eyes  for  an  in- 
stant with  his  hand,  in  reflection,  then 
announce  a  number.  It  seemed  that 
everybody  had  already  lost  on  the  mys- 
tic "  9  "  he  claimed  to  have  dreamed,  and 
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the  same  result  now  attended  all  the 
rest. 

"It  is  strange,"  the  seer  apologized, 
"I  get  them  right  in  my  own  mind  ev- 
ery time  ;  I  win  invariably.  But  there 
seems  to  be  something  about  playing  in 
person  or  even  in  telling  others  that 
upsets  the  influence." 

Thus  he  kejit  his  reputation  with  his 
indulgent  circle. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  stout,  dignified 
old  Mrs.  Grandmore,  too  much  of  an 
invalid  to  go  to  the  tables  herself  but 
reposing  on  a  comfortable  sofa,  various 
obliging  3^oung  people  were  all  bring- 
ing her  at  once  handfuls  of  money  they 
had  won  for  her. 

This  served  to  inflame  Leonard  Bond's 
infatuation.  There  were  those  who 
could  win  ;  why  not  he  ?  He  took 
a  hundred-franc  bill  from  his  roll, 
changed  it  into  silver,  and  staked  it 
piecemeal,  in  cautious  play,  taking  only 
the  even  chances.  He  tried  a  plan  he 
let  Miss  Bradbury  recommend  to  him. 
He  would  not  put  down  his  money  till 
the  ball  had  begun  to  spin  ;  so  that  if 
there  were  really  any  chance  that  the 
croupiers  could  place  it,  he  should  be 
beyond  the  risk  of  those  baleful  arts  at 
least.  All  the  same,  and  in  but  a  few 
minutes,  he  was  at  the  end  of  this  ini- 
tial capital.  Within,  he  raged  furiously, 
though,  for  the  sake  of  his  company,  he 
struggled  to  preserve  his  most  impas- 
sive mien.  Yet  more  carking  care  to 
take  away  with  him,  yet  more  of  the  bit- 
ter experience,  yet  more  of  the  leaden 
weight  each  successive  visit  imposed 
upon  mind  and  heart,  in  ever-increas- 
ing burden. 

"  Can  I  afford  this  ?  "  he  demanded, 
with  an  irrational  sort  of  disgust. 
"  With  my  losses  purely  to  show  the 
Skelmers  the  game,  and  railway  tickets 
added  in,  it  has  cost  me  something  like 
thirtj^  dollars  for  the  day's  excursion. 
But  this  won't  do  ;  I  must  have  it  back." 

He  passed  up  a  couple  more  bills  to 
the  croupier,  and  got  gold.  He  threw 
down  a  louis,  angrily,  almost  like  throw- 
ing it  in  the  croupier's  face.  It  chanced 
to  fall  near  the  19th.  This  was  the  date 
of  the  month  on  which  he  was  born. 
It  was  something  definite  at  least,  so  he 
took  the  rake  and  pushed  it  over  on 
that  number  full.     Then,  as  if  this  were 


not  enough,  he  piled  another,  and  yet 
two  others,  \\\)Oii  the  first.  Just  at  the 
last  moment,  when  the  ball  was  making 
its  concluding  turns  and  the  croupier 
was  about  to  cry  his  everlasting,  "  Noth- 
ing goes  more,  "  he  quickly  bent  for- 
ward, with  a  last  unreasoning  move- 
ment, and  placed  four  more  louis  at  the 
corners,  making  the  four  earrh  with 
19.  He  seemed  to  hurl  at  destiny  de- 
fiantly. 

"  There,  take  the  gold,  and  la}^  double 
handfuls,  from  the  man  you  so  ill-use, 
and  who  yet  deserved  so  well  of  hap- 
piness.— Only  be  quick  about  it." 

"  Bien  ne  vaplus,  "croaked  the  crou- 
pier. 

The  ivory  marble  danced  on  the  in- 
cline of  the  wheel,  caught  in  one  com- 
partment after  another,  and  flew  again 
to  the  outer  edge.  Its  gyrations  grew 
slower  and  slower ;  it  knocked  as  it 
were  against  the  very  cockles  of  the 
players'  hearts.  It  poised  capriciously 
on  the  verge  of  35,  almost  fell  into  15, 
a  hair's  breadth  would  have  made  the 
difference,  and,  tottering  feebly  over, 
found  rest  in — 19. 

"  Diai-neuf,  rouge,  imijair  et  passe," 
called  the  croupier's  mechanical  voice, 
and  he  began  to  sweep  in  the  losings 
from  all  sides,  leaving  on  the  table  the 
winning  stakes,  to  be  recompensed  after 
their  kind. 

"  Nineteen  "  had  indeed  won  ;  it  was 
about  as  improbable  as  being  struck 
by  lightning,  but  it  had  won.  Leonard 
staggered,  half  dazed.  Occupied  with 
the  effort  to  preserve  his  self-command, 
he  could  by  no  possibility^  have  counted 
his  gains.  But  Miss  Bradbury  did  it 
for  him.  You  were  paid  in  proportion 
to  3^our  risks  ;  and  the  result  of  his  au- 
dacity was  something  prodigious. 

"  Thirty-five  times  for  each  of  the 
louis  on  the  number,"  she  calculated 
deftl}' — "  a  hundred  and  forty.  Eight 
for  each  of  the  four  carres — thirty-two  ; 
— a  hundred  and  seventy-two.  In  all 
six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars, 
American  money.  Not  bad  at  all,  for  a 
single  throw,  mon  ami.     Keep  it  up  !  " 

It  Avas  she  too  who  supplied  the  en- 
thusiasm. He  affected  a  calm  disdain 
for  the  lucky  stroke,  though  in  truth 
the  revival  of  confidence  within  him 
was  immense. 
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Some  obliging  person,  with  the  air 
of  a  mere  stranger,  now  made  a  place 
for  him  to  sit  down.  There  were  said 
to  be  persons  who  kept  seats  at  the 
table  to  resign  opportunely  to  those 
who  seemed  promising  victims. 

He  recollected  a  saying  that  advised 
one  to  "play  high  with  the  money  of  the 
bank " — that  is,  with  money  one  had 
gained — and  he  followed  it. 

An  unerring  vision  seemed  given  him 
now  to  place  his  money  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. If  he,  momentarily,  lost,  he 
would  play  a  martingale  —  with  in- 
creasing stakes — and  would  recover  in  a 
final  profit  the  sum  of  many  losses. 

"  Will  you  mind  if  I  play  with  you, 
cher  monsieur  ?  "  tremulously  demanded 
an  old  woman,  in  a  very  shabby  gown. 

She  might  have  played  as  she  pleased 
without  consulting  him  ;  it  was  a  su- 
perstitious way  of  trying  to  borrow  his 
luck.  But  when  she  played  with  him 
they  both  lost,  and  she  abandoned  the 
attempt. 

He  was  as  much  as  two  thousand 
dollars  to  the  good.  Then  a  slight  ner- 
vous contraction,  a  foreboding,  passed 
over  him.  He  felt  that  this  could  not 
last ;  it  was  too  good  to  be  true  ;  and 
he  rose  to  go. 

"  /<i-iot !  you  have  perfectly  unheard- 
of  luck,"  protested  Louise  Bradbury,  in 
excited  whispers  at  his  elbow.  "  You're 
not  going  to  get  up  and  throw  it  away 
now  ?  " 

He  sat  down  again.  All  still  went 
well.  He  doubled  his  money  and  more  ; 
he  had  some  fifty-two  hundred  dollars 
in  all.  Then  he  kneiv  it  could  not  last. 
He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  got  up 
briskly,  without  waiting  to  listen  to  any 
further  expostulations.  He  had  enough 
for  Barmasso,  all  the  deferred  payments, 
enough  to  make  good  his  impaired  cap- 
ital, and  something  over  and  above 
even  that.  He,  the  unlucky  one,  had 
done  this,  at  last.  It  was  too  wonderful 
for  belief.  A  cocotte,  with  remains  of  a 
half-innocent  sort  of  good  looks,  beset 
him,  as  he  went  away,  saying  impudent- 

"Give  us  a  louis,  for  dinner,  will 
you  ?  It  was  me  being  next  to  you, 
that  gave  you  good  luck." 

He  did  not  stop  to  dispute  her  claim  ; 
he  had  enough  for  all  now.    He  handed 


her  out  the  coin,  and  she  continued  her 
rounds,  to  beg  still  other  louis  from 
still  other  winners.  In  the  warmth  of 
his  gratitude,  Leonard  gave  a  fee  to  his 
croupier  also.  The  man  took  it  and 
sent  a  keen  little  glance  at  his  patron 
from  half-closed  eyes.  Perhaps  he  did 
not  feel  that  the  august  Principality  had 
seen  the  last  of  its  money  yet. 

Leonard  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa, 
to  think.  Louise  Bradbury  was  leaning 
in  a  plastic  pose  against  its  well-cush- 
ioned back.  Piqued  with  him  already 
for  having  repulsed  her  invitation  to 
come  with  her  party,  she  was  almost 
alarmed  too  at  the  way  in  which  the 
entanglement  in  play,  into  which  she  so 
ardently  desired  to  lead  him,  was  unex- 
pectedly turning  out.  If  such  success 
should  continue  he  would  be  likely  to 
escape  entirely  beyond  her  reach.  He 
was  indifferent  and  distrait  again.  She 
could  not  turn  the  exaltation  of  his 
success  to  any  sentimental  account  in 
her  own  favor. 

"  What  a  strange  man  you  are  !  "  she 
complained,  impatiently.  "  You  not 
only  do  not  answer  me,  you  do  not 
even  hear  me." 

"  In  this  place,  one  is  not  a  man  ;  he 
is  a  gambler,"  he  replied. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DINING    EN    PRINCE. 

"I  TELL  you  what,"  burst  out  Leonard 
Bond,  presently,  "  as  the  upshot  of  this 
I  want  to  give  a  dinner.  I  want  to  give 
the  biggest  kind  of  a  dinner  the  Hotel 
Metropole  can  lay  its  hand  to.  We 
must  have  a  lot  of  people.  You  can 
help  me  about  this." 

Louise  was  very  willing  to  do  so  ; 
Mrs.  Lanfoot,  the  lively  woman  with 
the  very  bright  hazel  eyes,  still  more 
so.  She  charged  herself  to  go  about 
and  give  some  of  the  invitations.  Her 
financial  resources  were  slender,  and 
she  got  credit  in  this  way,  after  a  fash- 
ion she  had,  for  paying  off  some  of 
her  own  social  debts.  Any  slight  infor- 
mality there  was  was  easily  arranged. 
Some  of  the  party  had  been  watching 
his  play,  and  they  were  all  good-nat- 
uredly ready  to  eat  a  lucky  gambler's 
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dinner  without  feeling  themselves  un- 
der any  great  obligations  for  it. 

When  Miriam  and  the  Skelmers  came 
out  from  the  concert-room,  Leonard  was 
brimming  over  with  what  he  had  done. 
He  walked  the  lobby  of  marble  colun^ns 
with  the  port  of  a  king.  Though  this 
luck  at  play  should,  logically,  have  been 
the  very  proof  he  was  looking  for  of  be- 
ing unhajjpy  in  love,  he  found  he  could 
talk  it  over  with  Miriam  better  than 
with  anybody  else.  He  rattled  on  to 
her  as  eager  as  a  school-boy,  told  her 
just  how  it  happened,  what  hopes  and 
fears  he  had  had,  what  coups  he  had 
made.  He  felt  himself  the  spoiled  child 
of  fortune,  the  favorite  of  all  the  fates. 
Others  might  lose  ;  others  might  toil 
and  drudge  through  life  ;  but  he  was 
as  one  created  apart,  everything  was  to 
turn  to  good  in  his  hands. 

Miriam  approved  the  project  of  the 
dinner.  They  could  afford  it,  for  once, 
at  that  rate  ;  and  it  would  be  an  outlet 
for  his  excited  spirits.  But  she  hoped 
they  were  going  to  take  this  money  and 
go  away  from  the  place  and  never  come 
back  to  it  again.  He  took  her  along 
with  him  over  to  the  beautiful  new  ho- 
tel to  have  the  aid  of  her  delicate  in- 
sight in  such  matters  in  ordering  it. 
On  the  way  he  hailed  three  or  four 
other  friends,  or  rather  acquaintances, 
and  retained  them  to  dine  with  him. 

"  I  countermand  it  absolutely,"  he 
cried  to  Amy  Barr,  Lillian  Skobel,  and 
their  chaperon,  who  purposed  to  go  off 
by  the  6.20  train.  "We  insist  upon 
your  remaining,  and  we  will  see  to  your 
getting  safely  home  later." 

To  the  maitre  d'hotel  in  the  expensive 
restaurant  he  said  :  "  Make  arrange- 
ments for  a  lot  of  people ;  see  that 
there  is  enough  for  three  or  four  more 
in  case  we  should  run  over  the  list. 
Don't  spare  anything.  And,  mind  you, 
nothing  but  your  choicest  performances  ; 
there  are  gourmets  coming  who  will  ap- 
preciate them.     Give  us  a  field-day." 

It  was  arranged  that  Miriam  with  her 
friends  should  stay  in  the  comfortable 
parlor  of  the  hotel  to  rest  a  bit  before 
dinner,  and  he  would  rejoin  them  in 
time  to  receive  the  guests. 

"And  you  will  not  go  back  to  the 
tables,  will  you,  Leonard,  dear  ?  "  asked 
Miriam,  affectionately. 


But  this  was,  by  no  manner  of  means, 
in  Leonard's  ideas.  He  answered  her 
with  a  certain  astonishment. 

"  Why,  Miriam,  what  are  you  dream- 
ing of  ?  I've  got  the  hang  of  it.  I've 
got  the  tide  with  me,  at  last,  and  do  you 
suppose  I'm  going  to  stop?  W^hat  is 
twenty-six  thousand  francs  ?  I  am  per- 
fectly capable  of  making  a  hundred  and 
seventy  thousand,  like  Lord  Buntrock, 
or  even  a  million,  like  the  Prince  de 
Berlingot." 

"  Oh,  Leonard,  how  do  you  know 
they  made  it  ?  " 

"  Everybody  knows  they  did.  All  the 
newsjDapers  state  it." 

He  could  not  forbear  a  twinge  of  con- 
science to  think  how  very  lately  he  had 
taken  the  opposite  view.  And  yet,  per- 
haps, under  the  stimulus  of  winning, 
he  now  began  to  believe  the  stories 
himself. 

"You  have  often  told  me  the  news- 
papers are  subsidized  to  spread  allur- 
ing tales,  and  keep  quiet  about  all  the 
dreadful  things  that  happen  here." 

The  young  husband  pooh-poohed  all 
this,  and  was  so  positive  in  his  opinion, 
that  Miriam  herself  was  almost  con- 
vinced. He  strolled  over  to  the  rooms 
again,  leaving  her  behind. 

It  wanted  then  but  half  an  hour  to 
the  time  for  the  banquet.  When  all  the 
guests  had  assembled,  the  host  was  not 
yet  on  hand.  Much  more  than  the  po- 
lite delay  that  custom  sanctions  elapsed, 
and  still  he  was  not  forthcoming.  Mir- 
iam slipped  away  with  Skelmer  to 
bring  him.  She  found  him  deep  in 
play  again  at  the  same  table  as  before. 
She  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and 
he  looked  around  with  a  haggard  air, 
saying : 

"  Oh,  yes,  Miriam,  to  be  sure.  I'm 
not  very  hungry  and  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten the  engagement." 

He  waited  for  the  moving  wheel  to 
stop,  gathered  up  some  small  winnings 
it  brought  him,  and  rose  and  accom- 
panied her. 

"  And  it  still  continues  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  misgiving. 

"  No,  I'm  sorry  to  say  I've  lost  part 
of  it." 

"How  much?" 

"Let  me  see — about  two  thousand 
dollars,  I  should  say." 
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Miriam  turned  pale.  Two  tliousand 
dollars  of  that  most  welcome  money, 
that  delightful  money,  after  it  was  act- 
ually gained  and  was  theirs  to  do  as 
they  pleased  with  !  "  Oh,  Leonard,  how 
could  you  let  any  of  it  go  ?  You  are 
always  saying  you  must  have  money  to 
make  you  happier.  AVe  needed  it  so 
much." 

"  It  was  that  cursed  zero.  Twice  I 
was  on  the  point  of  making  an  immense 
stake,  but  the  zero  knocks  out  every- 
thing, you  know.  If  it  hadn't  been  for 
that  we  should  have  had  enough  to 
satisfy  us  for  one  while.  But  I'll  make 
it  good.     I  know  the  trick  now." 

"Oh,  don't,  don't  play  again,"  cling- 
ing to  his  arm,  fluttered  and  frightened. 

"  The  mistake  I  made  was  in  playing 
in  off- time,  between  daylight  and  dark. 
I  ought  to  have  waited.  Full  daylight 
is  favorable  to  me,  or  else  night.  We 
must  hurry  up  the  dinner  as  much  as 
we  decently  can.  The  train  doesn't 
go  till  eleven,  and  I'll  get  in  another 
hour  or  two  of  good  work,  and  put  the 
record  back  where  it  was." 

"I  should  like  it  so,  so  much,  if  you 
wouldn't  try  any  more.  Only  let  us 
keep  what  we've  got." 

He  continued  to  disregard  her  pro- 
tests with  an  extremely  superior  air. 
"Another  thing,  Miriam,"  said  he,  "I 
notice  I  have  peculiar  physical  sensa- 
tions when  I'm  going  to  win — a  sort  of 
w^arm  feeling  and  quickened  pulse  way 
down  to  the  ends  of  my  fingers.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  I'm  going  to 
lose  there's  a  sort  of  chill  about  me. 
I  must  make  a  study  of  that  and  attend 
to  it.  I  got  too  confident,  you  see,  and 
went  on  playing  on  mere  whims  of  my 
own." 

At  the  dinner  he  was  involuntarily 
distrait,  and  under  other  circumstances 
it  might  have  proved  a  constrained  af- 
fair, instead  of  the  jollification  it  should 
be  apropos  of  such  a  peculiar  occasion. 
But  the  people  of  the  world  exerted 
themselves  and  at  least  amused  one  an- 
other very  well. 

Scaithwaite,  with  the  serious  bur- 
den of  his  "systems"  off  his  mind,  w^as 
a  good  racoiiteAir.  So,  too,  was  even 
bald  old  Vancoort,  who  knew  everybody 
and  everything,  having  been  a  comfort- 
able ornament  to  society  all  his  days. 


Bright -eyed  Mrs.  Lanfoot  was  cur- 
rently known  among  her  acquaintance 
as  "great  fun,"  and  Miss  Bradbury  was 
scarce  her  inferior.  Together,  they 
stirred  up  the  men.  They  made  a 
yachtsman,  who  had  just  raced  his  craft 
across  the  Atlantic,  promise  breakfasts 
on  his  yacht,  and  a  naval  officer  a  ball 
on  his  cruiser  in  Villefranche  Harbor. 

"  What !  not  know  my  story  about 
the  man  hanging  on  under  a  railway- 
bridge  who  let  go  to  get  a  better 
hold  ?  "  cried  Louise  Bradbury.  "  Where 
have  you  all  been  ?  You  must  hear 
it." 

And  Leonard  thought  the  implica- 
tion was  for  him,  and  meant  that  he 
should  not  have  stoj^ped  his  more  fort- 
unate play  when  he  did. 

Louise  Bradbury's  peculiar  gifts  fit- 
ted her  better  to  shine  in  the  entertain- 
ment of  a  circle  than  in  quiet  tete-d- 
tete.  Her  mother  had  let  her — in  truth 
been  forced  to  let  her  —  do  about  as 
she  pleased.  Of  two  kinds  of  virtue, 
it  might  be  said  of  her  that  she  had 
that  which  was  founded  on  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  evil  instead  of  an  igno- 
rance of  it.  It  may  have  been  founded 
on  expediency  rather  than  high  princi- 
ple ;  yet  it  was,  after  all,  an  inflexible 
sort  of  virtue.  She  would  associate  af- 
fably with  free  livers,  and  perhaps  had 
no  great  prejudice  even  against  their 
doings  ;  but,  beyond  a  certain  point,  all 
that  was  not  for  her ;  she  had  no  wish 
to  go  into  it ;  it  simply  did  not  suit 
her. 

Her  mother  talked  of  a  plan  they 
had  of  taking  up  their  permanent  abode 
at  Nice.  "  It  is  more  or  less  cosmo- 
politan," she  argued.  "You  can  see 
people  if  you  want  to,  and  you  need 
not  if  you  don't.  It  has  climate,  com- 
forts, and  you  can  drive  somewhere 
every  day.  As  we  have  nothing  to  fix 
us  anywhere  in  particular,  I  don't  see 
why  w^e  should  not  make  Nice  our 
headquarters." 

Lady  Greenock  showed,  at  an  adjoin- 
ing table,  a  lady  dining  in  a  rather  flir- 
tatious w^ay  with  a  young  man,  at  des- 
sert even  puffing  a  cigarette. 

"  She  gives  smart  parties  in  London. 
I  introduced  those  two  people,"  she 
complained,  rather  innocently.  "They 
stayed  at  m}^  house  in  Surrey,  and  ever 
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since  tlie}'  have  completely  left  me  out 
of  it.    They  have  treated  me  shamefully." 

Leonard  had  said  to  Miriam,  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  dinner,  that  he  wanted 
for  once  to  see  hovr  it  would  feel  to  do 
things  en  prince.  He  had  dul}^  im- 
pressed the  restaurateur  with  his  ideas 
of  magnificence,  and  the  bill -of -fare 
showed  it.  They  had  huUreH  de  Ma- 
rennes  au  gratin,  with  Chablis ;  they 
had  coteletfes  de  grives,  with  Chamber- 
tin  ;  they  had  chaud-froid  de  filets  de 
poulets,  d  la  Basse,  and  petits  pois  d 
VAnglaise,  with  Chateau  Yquem  of  '58. 

The  viands  won  open  admiration 
from  the  guests.  "  It's  just  simply  epa- 
tant,  stupefiant,"  commented  Vancoort. 
"It  knocks  you  out." 

Naturally,  this  excellence  showed  in 
the  bill  also.  "If  it  comes  within  the 
odd  two  hundred  dollars — out  of  the 
five  thousand  two  hundred — I  shall  call 
it  about  right,"  said  Leonard  to  Miriam. 
But  this  was  when  his  capital  was  at 
the  highest.  And  when  the  accounts 
were  in,  his  dinner  was  much  nearer 
three  hundred  dollars  than  two. 

"  Lucky  we  didn't  have  to  chip  in  and 
pay  the  shot  ourselves.  Well  out  of  it, 
eh  ?  "  Scaithwaite  let  fall  to  Vancoort 
at  a  favorable  opportunity.  They  had 
divined  perfectly  well  what  was  passing 
during  Leonard's  failure  to  appear. 

The  host  had  bunches  of  beautiful 
roses  for  the  ladies,  though,  fortunate- 
ly, this  was  not  one  of  the  luxuries  that 
cost  dear.  The  party  sipped  their  cof- 
fee and  liqueurs  with  epicurean  delib- 
eration ;  for  all  his  impatience  to  be 
gone,  Leonard  could  not  politely  hurry 
them  away.  The  restaurant  opened 
from  the  bright  new  arcade  above  the 
Casino  park.  As  they  stepped  out  into 
the  arcade,  they  heard  merriment  from 
another  restaurant  of  the  same  luxuri- 
ous sort  alongside.  It  was  the  toasts 
and  jesting  of  a  Punch  of  Honor  given 
by  young  officers  to  celebrate  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  comrade  to  a  higher 
grade.  The  windows  of  the  few  shops 
were  hung  with  fine  gifts  for  full 
purses,  ablaze  in  the  electric  light. 
They  strolled  to  the  end  of  the  terrace 
before  turning  back  to  separate.  The 
moonlight  whitened,  like  a  softer  day- 
light, the  little-frequented  gardens  in 
front  of  the  sea,  and  the  landscape  of 


mountain  and  cliff.  They  could  plainly 
see  Roquebrune,  a  little  village  —  all 
ready  made  to  the  water-color  brush — 
which  had  slid  part  way  down  the 
mountain -slope.  The  legend  was  that 
it  had  been  miraculously  stopped  in  its 
course  b}^  a  diminutive  plant,  a  mere 
sprig  of  broom.  Some  of  the  smokers 
thought  good  to  exercise  their  wit  up- 
on the  legend  and  the  village. 

"  Town  heard  the  climate  was  better 
below,  and  took  a  tumble  to  the  idea," 
said  the  yachtsman,  in  smart  American 
slang. 

"  I  guess  it  was  a  sort  of  co-operative 
toboggan-slide,"  suggested  the  navy- 
officer.  "I  don't  see  why  they  didn't 
make  a  go  of  it,  as  they  came  doAvn  so 
handsomely  with  the  rocks." 

'•  Lacked  bowld-er-ness,  after  all,  ha 
ha !  ha  ha !  "  laughed  Mr.  Vancoort. 
But  even  his  lady  admirers  thought  the 
pun  much  too  atrocious  and  worthy  ©f 
reproof. 

Leonard  had  after  all,  therefore,  but 
a  brief  while  at  the  table  before  train- 
time — the  train  that  adapts  itself  to 
the  closing  of  the  Casino,  and  takes 
back  all  who  have  waited  to  see  the  last 
of  it.  He  won  or  lost  a  trifle  in  this 
short  experience,  but  the  grand  result 
of  the  afternoon  remained  unchanged. 

There  was  the  same  group  in  the 
compartment  going  back  as  in  coming, 
with  the  addition  of  Hazlitt,  the  consul, 
who  got  in  at  Monaco.  He  had  by  no 
means  come  in  connection  with  the  rep- 
robate casino,  but  to  visit  his  consular 
agents,  at  the  Prince's  seat  of  govern- 
ment proper.  He  listened  to  the  story 
of  Leonard's  winnings  repeated  in  full. 

"  Now  then.  Bond,"  said  he,  "  I'm 
going  to  talk  to  you.  You've  got  a 
very  comfortable  little  sum,  snatched 
from  the  jaws  of  destruction.  Every- 
thing they  have  got  is  the  spoil  of  vic- 
tims, and  you  needn't  trouble  your  con- 
science about  keeping  it.  Your  title  to 
it  is  good.  If  you  stop  now,  you  will 
be  a  man  in  a  million.  If  you  go  back, 
3^ou  lose  all,  as  certainly  as  you  are 
alive.  It  is  only  a  question  of  a  little 
time.  If  I  were  you  I'd  be  the  one 
man  to  laugh  at  Monte  Carlo  on  the 
right  side  of  my  mouth.  I'd  stow  away 
that  money  and  never  go  near  the  con- 
founded man-trap  again." 
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' '  Hazlitt  cultivates  us  only  on  con- 
dition tliat  we.  let  him  ^ive  us  advice," 
said  Leonard,  indulgently  explaining 
the  Consul  to  the  party.  "  Well,  it  does 
us  no  harm  and  does  him  lots  of  good  ; 
so  why  not  V  " 

"  So  it's  preaching  in  the  desert,  and 
hammering  on  cold  iron,  is  it  ?  "  almost 
a  trifle  oftended. 

"  If  I'm  a  man  in  a  million,  vv^hy  not 
have  a  little  advantage  of  it  ?  It's  pretty 
hard  to  stop  without  getting  back  to 
my  best  figure.  If  I  were  there,  I'd  be 
satisfied  to  call  quits." 

"The  true  gambler  spirit.  If  he 
lose  he  bemoans  his  lot  in  the  bitterest 
terms,  if  he  wins,  no  matter  how  much, 
he's  as  doleful  because  he  hasn't  won 
more.  I  appeal  to  Skelmer,  as  a  prac- 
tical business  man,  to  say  if  my  views 
are  not  correct." 

"  Oh,  yes,  do  talk  to  him,  both  of  you," 
appealed  Miriam,  eagerly.  "He's  so 
dreadfully  set  in  his  way,  sometimes." 

"  If  you  want  straight  common-sense, 
I  tell  you  Hazlitt  is  sound." 

"  Consul,  this  makes  us  prouder  than 
ever  to  know  you." 

"  You  may  not  think  it,  but  I  haven't 
been  always  the  quiet  sort  of  party 
you  see  me  now,"  Skelmer  proceeded. 
"  When  I  was  in  business  out  Denver 
way,  before  the  doctors  got  in  so  much 
of  their  fine  work  on  me,  I  was  about  as 
wild  as  they  make  'em." 

"Were  you,  indeed?  "  put  in  his  wife, 
but,  as  she  must  have  known  by  long 
experience  the  thoroughness  of  his  con- 
version, it  is  possible  that  she  was  hard- 
ly less  pleased  than  shocked  at  his  ad- 
mission. 

"I've  seen  some  tall  games,  and  I 
sum  up  for  you  as  the  result  of  it  all 
that  the  successful  gambler  does  not 
exist.  If  he  has  lost,  then  he  must 
play  to  get  even  ;  if  he  has  won,  then 
he  must  play  to  win  more  ;  and  so  it 
goes  till  the  end." 

"  Granting  all  that  is  claimed  of  hon- 
esty over  here,  it's  a  brace-game  ;  a  man- 
trap all  the  same,"  added  the  Consul. 
"  The  percentage  is  such  in  their  fa- 
vor that  they  are  bound  to  get  you,  as 
sure  as  the  sun  shines.  Otherwise,  they 
couldn't  keep  open  a  season." 

"You  are  too  many  for  me.  I'll  tell 
you  what  I'll  do  :  I'll  deposit  the  bulk 


of  the  money  in  the  morning  and  keep 
out  only  the  loose  coin  I've  got  about 
me,"  examining  his  pockets  to  see  what 
it  was — "five  hundred  francs,  to  start 
me  again.  You  recollect  I  made  all 
I've  got  from  an  original  hundred 
francs." 

And  further  concession  than  this  he 
would  not  listen  to. 

For  upward  of  a  week  after  this 
Leonard  Bond  did  not  return  again  to 
Monte  Carlo.  He  himself  was  cooler 
and  calmer  in  his  mind  on  the  succeed- 
ing day.  He  looked  with  greater  re- 
spect at  even  the  diminished  figure  of 
his  winnings,  and  manifested  no  desire 
to  go  and  play  the  surplus  he  had  re- 
served for  that  professed  purpose.  He 
even  began  to  work  with  new  courage, 
taking  up  several  unfinished  projects, 
and  starting  an  important  new  one. 

They  waked  betimes  at  the  Villa 
Soleil.  At  the  first  light  of  dawn  the 
bugles  of  the  Chasseurs -a -pied  were 
wont  to  sound  the  reveille,  and  the  drill- 
sergeants  to  begin  putting  through  the 
awkward  squads,  with  their  monoto- 
nous "  Un,  deux  !  "  "  Un,  deux  !  "  do^vn 
on  the  parade  of  the  Place  d'Armes. 
Earlier  yet,  the  whole  battalion  some- 
times started  for  their  target -prac- 
tice, at  the  Var,  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  going  over  the  old  road 
of  Villefranche  with  their  pack-mules 
and  mountaineering  apparatus  com- 
plete. Somewhat  disturbed  at  first, 
they  came  to  like  these  evidences  that 
people  were  astir.  They  by  no  means 
rose  at  once  ;  a  whiff  of  fragrant  smoke 
would  come  up  to  them,  they  knew  Bar- 
bara was  kindling  the  kitchen  fire  mth 
pine-cones,  and  soon  she  brought  them 
their  coffee  in  bed. 

This,  too,  was  peculiarly  the  hour  of 
Little  Son.  No  soldier  that  the  bugles 
roused  was  a  tithe  as  active  as  he. 
Once  it  was  done,  he  was  irrepressible 
in  play.  Sometimes  he  pretended  to 
drive  "Jo jo,"  with  strings  attached  to 
the  canopy  of  his  large  antique  nut- 
wood cradle.  More  often,  he  pattered 
over  the  floor  from  his  father's  bed  to 
his  mother's,  diving  into  either  one 
like  a  little  battering-ram,  and  calling 
chiefly  for  a  game  which  consisted  of 
his  being  thrown  down  upon  his  back 
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time  after  time,  and  greeting  this  with 
shrieks  of  delight.  If  there  had  been 
misunderstanding  between  the  parents 
of  Little  Son  over  -  night,  his  uncon- 
scious innocent  gayety  was  a  solvent  of 
unpleasantness,  an  influence  in  the  di- 
rection of  better  feeling  hard  to  resist. 

Leonard  was  nicer,  too,  to  Miriam 
these  late  days.  So,  one  morning, 
when  Lucien  had  been  talking  with 
much  zest  about  "  the  big  country,"  by 
which  he  meant  the  large  open  country 
away  from  the  houses  of  men,  Leonard 
proposed  to  her : 

"Let's  go  over  to  the  new  cottage, 
to-day.  We'll  take  our  lunch,  stay 
there,  and  boss  Barmasso  at  our  ease." 

His  work  was  at  that  cheerful  prelim- 
inary stage  where  he  saw  his  way  with 
confidence  to  the  end,  and  so  thought 
he  could  well  allow  himself  a  holiday  at 
present. 

On  their  way,  Miriam  wished  to  stop 
to  add  something  to  their  picnic  pro- 
vision from  the  little  shop  of  the  laitier 
who  supplied  them  with  butter,  milk, 
and  eggs.  A  frumpish  old  man,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Knope  family,  which  was  said 
to  have  lived  in  grand  style  at  Beaulieu, 
but  now  occupied  a  modest  chalet  just 
above  the  port,  was  concluding  some 
friendly  words  to  the  young  market- 
woman  in  the  shop. 

"  Vous  comprenez  Men  ce  que  je  vous 
dis  Id,  n'est-ce-pas  ?  "  he  said,  in  French 
having  a  German  accent.  "You  must 
not  work  too  hard  ;  you  must  take 
great  care  of  your  health.  Tell  your 
husband  I  said  so.  A  young  woman 
like  that  must  not  work  too  hard,"  turn- 
ing to  the  new-comers.  "  C'est  une 
tr^s  brave  femme.  We  are  very  fond  of 
her." 

"  Mon  dieu !  yes,  that  is  all  very 
well,"  commented  the  laiti^re,  with  a 
half-resigned  sigh,  when  he  had  gone  ; 
"  but  I  wish  they  would  pay  us  the 
money  they  owe  us.  It  is  more  than 
a  •  hundred  francs.  They  have  finally 
given  us  a  note  for  it,  but  that  was  all 
we  could  do." 

"  And  where  does  their  money  go  to  ?  " 


"  To  Monte  Carlo.  They  take  every 
cent  of  their  income  over  there  before 
anybody  can  get  any  good  of  it." 

"That  eternal  Monte  Carlo!  it  seems 
as  if  we  heard  of  nothing  else  in  the 
country  but  the  losses  it  occasioned," 
said  Miriam. 

"  That's  because  people  don't  know 
how  to  play,"  said  Leonard,  complacent- 
ly. "  If  you  had  observed  my  play  you 
would  have  noticed  its  prudence  as 
well  as  boldness.  I  am  satisfied,  from 
my  late  experience,  that  I  could  go 
over  there  with  a  moderate  capital  and 
make,  say,  $200  a  day,  right  along.  I 
don't  speak  now  of  high  play,  you  see, 
but  only  of  a  moderate  policy." 

"  I  don't  know  what  more  to  say  to 
you,  Leonard  ;  I've  exhausted  all  my 
arguments." 

"  That's  a  dear  good  girl ;  that's  quite 
right ;  don't  say  anything  at  all ;  leave 
it  to  me.  Two  hundred  dollars  a  day, 
that's,  say,  $70,000  a  year,  to  be  made 
by  devoting  one's  attention  exclusively 
to  it.  A  good  deal  better  than  send- 
ing over  problematic  designs  to  unap- 
preciative  publishers,  or  even  to  appre- 
ciative ones — eh?  If  I  had  but  $70,- 
000,  better  still  $100,000,  product  of 
only  a  little  over  a  year's  work,  I  could 
afford  to  let  the  place  alone  for  good. 
It  isn't  much,  but  it  would  be  quite  a 
modest  fortune  for  people  like  us.  We'd 
give  dinners,  and  show  Nice  then  what 
good  taste  with  a  little  money  really 
could  do.  I  should  also  have  double  or 
quadruple  prices  for  my  work  ;  for  not 
being  obliged  to  sell,  people  would  have 
to  come  to  my  terms  instead  of  my  go- 
ing to  theirs.  When  you  think,  though, 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  good  invest- 
ments and  the  low  rates  of  interest 
nowadays,"  he  went  on,  in  his  san- 
guine process  of  counting  his  eggs,  "I 
think  I  ought  to  make  the  limit  $200,- 
000,  instead." 

"  No,  no,"  exclaimed  Miriam  almost 
piteously.  And  her  protest  against 
the  higher  limit  had,  by  implication, 
the  air  of  permitting  him  to  try  for  the 
lower. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE   BOWERY  AND   BOHEMIA. 
By  H.  C.  Btinner. 


NE  day  a  good  many 
years  ago  an  old  gen- 
tleman from  Rondout- 
on  -  the  -  Hudson — then 
plain  Rondout  —  was 
walking  up  Broadway 
seeing  the  sights.  He 
had  not  been  in  New  York  in  ten  or 
twelve  years,  and  although  he  was  an 
old  gentleman  who  always  had  a  cask 
of  good  ale  in  his  cellar  in  the  winter- 
time, yet  he  had  never  tasted  the  strange 
German  beverage  called  lager -beer, 
which  he  had  heard  and  read  about. 
So  when  he  saw  its  name  on  a  sign  he 
went  in  and  drank  a  mug,  sipping  it 
slowly  and  thoughtfully,  as  he  would 
have  sipped  his  old  ale.  He  found  it 
refreshing — peculiar — and,  well,  on  the 
whole,  very  refreshing  indeed,  as  he  con- 
siderately told  the  proprietor. 

But  what  interested  him  more  than 
the  beer  was  the  sight  of  a  group  of 
young  men  seated  around  a  table  drink- 
ing beer,  reading  —  and  —  yes,  actually 
waiting  verses,  and  bandying  very  lively 
jests  among  themselves.  The  old  gen- 
tleman could  not  help  hearing  their  con- 
versation, and  when  he  went  out  into 
the  street  he  shook  his  head  thought- 
fully. 

"  I  wonder  what  my  father  would 
have  said  to  that  ? "  he  reflected. 
"  Young  gentlemen  sitting  in  a  pot- 
house at  high  noon  and  turning  verses 
like  so  man}^  ballad-mongers  !  "Well, 
well,  well,  if  those  are  the  ways  of  lager- 


beer  drinkers,  I'll  stick  to  my  good  old 
ale !  " 

And  greatly  surprised  would  that 
honest  old  gent"  man  have  been  to 
know  that  the  sence  of  that  little 
group  of  poet  humorists  attracted 

as  much   custom  jood   Mr.    Pfaffs 

beer- saloon  as  did  his  fr^,  .li,  cool  lager  ; 
and  that  young  men,  and  for  the  mat- 
ter of  that,  men  not  so  young,  stole  in 
there  to  listen  to  their  contests  of  wit, 
and  to  wish  and  yearn  and  aspire  to  be 
of  their  goodly  company.  For  the  old 
gentleman  little  dreamed,  as  he  went  on 
his  course  up  Broadway,  that  he  had 
seen  the  first  Bohemians  of  New  York, 
and  that  these  young  men  would  be 
written  about  and  talked  about  and 
versified  about  for  generations  to  come. 
Unconscious  of  this  honor  he  went  on 
to  Fourteenth  Street  to  see  the  new 
square  they  were  laying  out  there. 

Perhaps  nothing  better  marks  the 
place  where  the  city  of  New  York  got 
clean  and  clear  out  of  provincial  petti- 
ness into  metropolitan  tolerance  than 
the  advent  of  the  Bohemians.  Twenty- 
five  years  earlier  they  would  have  been 
a  scandal  and  a  reproach  to  the  town. 
Not  for  their  literature,  or  for  their 
wit,  or  for  their  hard  drinking,  or  even 
for  their  poverty  ;  but  for  their  broth- 
erhood, and  for  their  calm  indifference 
to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  whom  they 
did  not  care  to  receive  into  their  king- 
dom of  Bohemia.  There  is  human  nat- 
ui^  in  this  ;  more  human  nature  than 
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there  is  in  most  provincialism.     Take  a 
comm   '  '  '^  of  one  hundred  peoj^le  and 


An  OiQ   dentleman  from   Rondout. 

let  any  ten  of  its  members  join  them- 
selves together  and  dictate  the  terms 
on  which  an  eleventh  may  be  admitted 
to  their  band.     The  whole   remaining 
eighty-nine  will  quarrel  for  the  twelfth 
place.     But  take  a  commu- 
nity of  a  thousand,  and  let 
ten  such  internal  groups  be 
formed,    and    every    group 
will   have  to   canvass  more 
or  less  hard  to  increase  its 
number.   For  the  other  nine 
hundred  j)eople,  being  able 
to  pick  and  choose,  are  likely 
to  feel  a  deep  indifference 
to  the  question  of   joining 
any  segregation  at   all.     If 
group  No.  2  says,  "  Come  in- 
to my  crowd,  I  understand 
they  don't  want  you  in  No. 
1,"   the   individual   replies: 
"  What  the  deuce  do  I  care 
about  No.  1  or  you  either? 
Here  are  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7 
all  begging  for  me.     If  you  and  No.  1 
keep   on   in   your   conceit    you'll   find 
yourselves  left  out  in  the  cold." 
.    And  as  it  frequently  happens  to  turn 
Vol.  XV.— 47 


out  that  way,  the  dweller  in  a  great 
city  soon  learns,  in  the  first  place,  that 
he  is  less  important  than  he  thought 
he  was  ;  in  the  second  place,  that  he  is 
less  unimportant  than  some  people 
would  like  to  have  him  think  himself. 
All  of  which  goes  to  show  that  when 
New  Yorkers  looked  with  easy  tolerance, 
and  some  of  them  with  open  admiration, 
upon  the  Bohemians  at  Pfaff's  saloon, 
they  had  come  to  be  citizens  of  no 
mean  city,  and  were  making  metropoli- 
tan growth. 

A  Bohemian  may  be  defined  as  the 
only  kind  of  gentleman  permanently  in 
temporary  difficulties  who  is  neither  a 
sponge  nor  a  cheat.  He  is  a  type  that 
has  existed  in  all  ages  and  always  wiU 
exist.  He  is  a  man  who  lacks  certain 
elements  necessary  to  success  in  this 
world,  and  who  manages  to  keep  fairly 
even  with  the  world,  by  dint  of  ingen- 
ious shift  and  expedient ;  never  fully 
succeeding,  never  wholly  failing.  He 
is  a  man,  in  fact,  who  can't  swim,  but 
can  tread  water.  But  he  never,  never, 
never  calls  himself  a  Bohemian  —  at 
least,  in  a  somewhat  wide  experience,  I 
have  known  only  two  that  ever  did,  and 
one  of  these  was  a  baronet.  As  a  rule, 
if  you  overhear  a  man  approach  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  formula,  "  As  one 
Bohemian  to  another,"  you  may  make 
up  your  mind  that  that  man  means  an 
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assault  upon  the  other  man's  pocket- 
book,  and  that  if  the  assault  is  success- 
ful the  damages  will  never  be  repaired. 
That  man  is  not  a  Bohemian  ;  he  is  a 
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beat.  Your  true  Bohemian  always  calls 
himself  by  some  eupliemistie  name.  He 
is  always  a  gentleman  at  odds  with  fort- 
une, who  rolled  in  wealth  yesterday  and 
will  to-morrow,  but  who  at  present  is 
willing  to  do  any  work  that  he  is  sure 
wdll  make  him  immortal,  and   that  he 


A  Bohemian  Toilet. 

thinks  may  get  him  the  price  of  a  sup- 
per. And  very  often  he  lends  more 
largely  than  he  borrows. 

Now  the  crowd  which  the  old  gentle- 
man saw  in  the  saloon — and  he  saw 
George  Arnold,  Fitz- James  O'Brien,  and 
perhaps  N.  P.  Shepard — was  a  crowd  of 
Bohemians  rather  by  its  own  christen- 
ing than  by  any  ordinary  application 
of  the  word.  They  were  all  young  men 
of  ability,  recognized  in  their  profes- 
sion. Of  those  who  have  died,  two  at 
least  have  honor  and  literary  consider- 
ation to-day  ;  of  those  who  lived,  some 
have  obtained  celebrity,  and  all  a  rea- 
sonable measure  of  success.  Murger's 
Bohemians  would  have  called  them  Phil- 
istines. But  they  have  started  a  tradi- 
tion that  will  survive  from  generation 
unto  generation  ;  a  tradition  of  delusion 
so  long  as  the  glamour  of  poetrj^,  ro- 
mance, and  adventure  hang  around  the 
mysteriously  attractive  personality  of  a 
Bohemian.     Ever  since  then  New  York 


has  had,  and  always  will  have,  the  pos- 
ing Bohemian  and  his  worshippers. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  "  French 
Quarter  "  got  its  literary  introduction 
to  New  York,  and  tlie  fact  was  revealed 
that  it  was  the  resort  of  real  Bohemians 
— young  men  who  actually  lived  by 
their  wit  and  their  wits,  and  who  talked 
brilliantly  over  fifty-cent  table-d'hote 
dinners.  This  was  the  signal  for  the 
would-be  Bohemian  to  emerge  from  his 
dainty  Hat  or  his  oak  -  j^anelled  studio 
in  Washington  Square,  hasten  down  to 
Bleeckeror  Houston  Street,  there  to  eat 
chicken  badly  braise,  fried  chuck-steak, 
and  soggy  spaghetti,  and  to  drink  thin 
blue  wine  and  chiccory-coffee  that  he 
might  listen  to  the  feast  of  witticism 
and  flow  of  soul  that  he  expected  to 
find  at  the  next  table.  If  he  found  it 
at  all,  he  lost  it  at  once.  If  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  young  men  at 
the  next  table,  he  found  them  to  be 
young  men  of  his  own  sort — agreeable 
young  boys  just  from  Columbia  and 
Harvard,  who  were  painting  impression- 
less  pictures  for  the  love  of  Art  for  Art's 
sake,  and  living  very  comfortably  on 
their  paternal  allowances.  Any  one  of 
the  crowd  would  think  the  w^orld  w^as 
coming  to  pieces  if  he  woke  up  in  the 
morning  to  wonder  where  he  could  get 
his  breakfast  on  credit,  and  wonder 
where  he  could  earn  enough  money  to 
buy  his  dinner.  Yet  these  innocent 
youngsters  continue  to  pervade  "  The 
Quarter,  "  as  they  call  it  ;  and  as  time 
goes  on,  by  much  drinking  of  ponies  of 
brandy  and  smoking  of  cigarettes,  they 
get  to  fancy  that  they  themselves  are 
Bohemians.  And  when  they  get  tired 
of  it  all  and  w^ant  something  good  to 
eat,  the}^  go  up  to  Delmonico's  and  get 
it. 

And  their  Bohemian  predecessors, 
who  sought  the  French  fifty-cent  res- 
taurants as  their  highest  attainable  lux- 
ury— what  has  become  of  them  ?  They 
have  fled  before  that  incursion  as  a 
flock  of  birds  before  a  whirlwind.  They 
leave  behind  them,  perhaps,  a  few  of  the 
more  mean-spirited  among  them,  who 
are  willing  to  degenerate  into  fawners 
on  the  rich  and  habitual  borrowers 
of  trifling  sums.  But  the  true  Bohe- 
mians, the  men  who  have  the  real  blood 
in   their   veins,   they  must    seek   some 
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other  meeting  -  place  where  they  can 
pitch  their  never -abiding  tents,  and 
sit  at  their  humble  feasts  to  recount 
to  each  other,  amid  appreciative  laugli- 
ter,  the  tricks  and  devices  and  pitiful 
petty  schemes  for  the  gaining  of  daily 
bread  that  make  up  for  them  the  game 
and  comedy  of  life.  Tell  me  not  that 
Ishmael  does  not  enjoy  the  wilderness. 
The  Lord  made  him  for  it,  and  he 
would  not  be  happy  anywhere  else. 

There  was  one  such  child  of  fortune 
once,  who  brought  his  blue  eyes  over 
from  Ireland.  His  harmless  and  gentle 
life  closed  after  too  many  years  in  dir- 
est misfortune.  But  as  long  as  he 
wandered  in  the  depths  of  poverty 
there  was  one  strange  and  mysterious 
thing  about  him.  His  clothes,  always 
well  brushed  and  well  carried  on  a  gal- 
lant form,  often  showed  cruel  signs  of 
wear,  especially  when  he  went  for  a 
winter  without  an  overcoat.  But  shab- 
by as  his  garments  might  grow,  empty 
as  his  pockets  might  be,  his  linen  was 
always  spotless,  stiif,  and  fresh.  Now 
everybody  who  has  ever  had  occasion 
to  consider  the  matter  knows  that  by 
the  aid  of  a  pair  of  scissors  the  life  of 
a  collar  or  of  a  pair  of  cuffs  can  be  pro- 
longed almost  indefinitely  —  aj)parent 
miracles  had  been  performed  in  this 
way.  But  no  pair  of  scissors  will  pay 
a  laundry  bill  ;  and  finally  a  committee 
of  the  curious  waited  upon  this  student 
of  economics  and  asked  him  to  say  how 
he  did  it.  He  was  proud  and  delighted 
to  tell  them. 

"  I-I-I'll  tell  ye,  boys,"  he  said,  in  his 
pleasant  Dublin  brogue,  "  but  'twas  I 
that  thought  it  out.  I  wash  them,  of 
course,  in  the  basin — that's  eas}^  enough ; 
but  you'd  think  I'd  be  put  to  it  to  iron 
them,  wouldn't  ye,  now  ?  Well,  I've  in- 
vinted  a  substischoot  for  ironing — it's 
me  big  books.  Through  all  me  vicis- 
sichoods,  boys,  I  kept  me  Bible  and 
me  dictionary,  and  I  lay  the  collars  and 
cuffs  in  the  undher  one  and  get  the  leg 
of  the  bureau  on  top  of  them  both — 
and  you'd  be  surprised  at  the  artistic 
effect." 

There  is  no  class  in  society  where 
the  sponge,  the  toady,  the  man  who  is 
willing  to  receive  socially  without  giv- 
ing in  return,  is  more  quickly  found 
out   or    more    heartily   disowned    than 


among  the  genuine  Bohemians.  He  is 
to  them  a  traitor,  he  is  one  who  plays 
the  game  unfairly,  one  who  is  willing 
to  fill  his  belly  by  means  to  which  they 
will  not  resort,  lax  and  fantastic  as  is 
their  social  code.  Do  you  know,  for 
instance,  what  "Jackaling"  is  in  New 
York  ?  A  Jackal  is  a  man  generally  of 
good  address,  and  capable  of  a  disj^lay 
of  good  fellowship  combined  with  much 
knowledge  of  literature  and  art,  and  a 
vast  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
writers,  musicians,  and  managers.  He 
makes  it  his  business  to  haunt  hotels, 
theatrical  agencies,  and  managers'  of- 
fices, and  to  know  whenever,  in  his  lan- 
guage, "a  new  jay  comes  to  town." 
The  jay  he  is  after  is  some  man  gener- 
ally from  the  smaller  provincial  cities, 
who  has  artistic  or  theatrical  aspira- 
tions and  a  pocketful  of  money.     It  is 


Jackal   and   Jay. 


the  Jackal's  mission  to  turn  this  jay 
into  an  "angel."  Has  the  gentleman 
from  Lockport  come  with  the  score  of 
a  comic  opera  under  his  arm,  and  two 
thousand  dollars  in  his  pocket?  Two 
thousand  dollars  will  not  go  far  tow- 
ard the  production  of  a  comic  opera  in 
these  days,  and  the  ja}'  finds  that  out 
later  ;  but  not  until  after  the  Jackal  has 
made  him  intimately  acquainted  with  a 
very  gentlemanly  and  experienced  man- 
ager who  thinks  that  it  can  be  done  for 
that  price  with   strict    economy.     Has 
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the  young  man  of  pronounced  theatri- 
cal talent  arrived  from  Keokuk  with 
gold  and  a  thirst  for  fame  ?  The  Jack- 
al knows  just  the  dramatist  who  will 
write  him  the  play  that  he  ought  to 
star  in.  Does  the  wealthy  and  impor- 
tant person  from  Todunk  desire  to  back 
something  absolutely  safe  and  sure  in 
the  line  of  theatrical  speculation  ?  The 
Jackal  has  the  very  thing  for  which  he 


Saturday   Night  on  the   Bowery. 

is  looking.  And  in  all  these,  and  in  all 
similar  contingencies,  it  is  a  poor  Jack- 
al who  does  not  get  his  commission  at 
both  ends. 

The  Jackal  may  do  all  these  things, 
but  he  may  not,  if  he  is  treated,  fail  to 
treat  in  return.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
at  all  that  Jackaling  is  a  business  highly 
esteemed,  even  in  darkest  Bohemia,  but 
it  is  considered  legitimate,  and  I  hope 
that  no  gentleman  doing  business  in 
Wall  Street,  or  on  the  Consolidated 
Exchange,  will  feel  too  deeply  grieved 
when  he  learns  the  fact. 

But  where  have  the  real  Bohemians 
fled  to  from  the  presence  of  the  too- 


well-disposed  and  too-wealthy  children 
of  the  Benedick  and  the  Holbein  ?  Not 
where  they  are  likely  to  find  him,  you 
may  be  sure.  The  true  Bohemian  does 
not  carry  his  true  address  on  his  card. 
In  fact,  he  is  delicate  to  the  point  of 
sensitiveness  about  allowing  any  pub- 
licity to  attach  to  his  address.  He 
communicates  it  confidentially  to  those 
with  whom  he  has  business  dealings, 
but  he  carefully  conceals  it 
from  the  prying  world.  As 
soon  as  the  world  knows  it  he 
moves.  I  once  asked  a  chief 
of  the  Bohemian  tribe  whose 
residence  was  the  world,  but 
whose  temporary  address  was 
sometimes  Paris,  why  he  had 
moved  from  the  Qua r tier 
Latin  to  a  place  in  Mont- 
martre. 

"Had  to,  my  dear  fellow," 
he  answered,  with  dignity; 
"why  if  you  live  over  on  that 
side  of  the  river  they'll  call 
you  a  Bohemian  !  " 

In  Paris  the  home  of  wit 
in  poverty  has  been  moved 
across  the  Seine  to  the  south 
side  of  the  hill  up  which  peo- 
ple climb  to  make  pilgrimages 
to  the  Moulin  Bouge  and  the 
church  of  St.  Pierre  de  Mont- 
martre.  In  New  York  it  has 
been  moved  not  only  across 
that  river  of  human  inter- 
course that  we  call  Broadww 
— a  river  with  a  tidal  ebb  and 
flow  of  travel  and  traffic,  but 
across  a  wilder,  stranger,  and 
more  turbulent  flood  called 
the  Bowery,  to  a  region  of  which  the 
well-fed  and  prosperous  New  Yorker 
knows  very,  very  little. 

As  more  foreigners  walk  on  the  Bow- 
ery than  walk  on  any  other  street  in 
New  York  ;  and  as  more  different  na- 
tionalities are  represented  there  than 
are  represented  in  any  other  street  in 
New  York  ;  and  as  the  foreigners  all 
say  that  the  Bowery  is  the  most  mar- 
vellous thoroughfare  in  the  world,  I 
think  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
foreigners  are  entirely  right  in  the  mat- 
ter, especially  as  their  opinion  coincides 
with  that   of  every  American  who  has 
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ever  made  even  a  casual  at- 
tempt to  size  up  the  Bow- 
ery. 

No  one  man  can  tlior- 
ougiil}^  know  a  great  city. 
People  say  that  Dickens 
knew  London,  but  I  am 
sure  that  Dickens  would 
never  have  said  it.  He 
knew  enough  of  London  to 
know  that  no  one  human 
mind,  no  one  mortal  life 
can  take  in  the  complex 
intensity  of  a  metropolis. 
Try  to  count  a  million,  and 
then  try  to  form  a  concep- 
tion of  the  impossibility  of 
learning  all  the  ins  and  outs 
of  the  domicile  of  a  mill- 
ion men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren. I  have  met  men  who 
thought  they  knew  New 
York,  but  I  have  never  met 
a  man — except  a  man  from 
a  remote  rural  district  — 
who  thought  he  knew  the 
Bowery.  There  are  agri- 
culturists, how^ever,  all  over 
this  broad  land  who  have 
entertained  that  supposi- 
tion and  acted  on  it — but 
never  twice.  The  sense  of 
humor  is  the  saving  grace 
of  the  American  people. 

I  first  made  acquaintance  with  the 
Bowery  as  a  boy  through  some  litho- 
graphic prints.  I  was  interested  in 
them,  for  I  was  looking  forward  to 
learning  to  shoot,  and  my  father  had 
told  me  that  there  used  to  be  pretty 
good  shooting  at  the  uj^per  end  of  the 
Bowery,  though,  of  course,  not  so  good 
as  there  was  farther  up  near  the  Block 
House,   or  in   the   wood    beyond.     Be- 


In   Mulberry  Bend. 

his  name — and  a  glorious  old  war-cry 
it  is,  better  than  any  college  cries  ever 
invented  :  "  Hi,  Eddy-eddy-eddy-eddy- 
eddy-eddy-eddy  -  eddy  -  eddy  !  "  of  Mose 
and  his  silk  locks  ;  of  the  fire  -  engine 
fights,  and  Big  Six,  and  "  Wash  -  her- 
down  !  "  of  the  pump  at  Houston  Street ; 
of  w^hat  happened  to  Mr.  Thackeray  when 
he  talked  to  the  toug-h  :  of  manv  other 


delightful  things  that  made  the  Bowery, 
sides,  the  pictures  showed  a  very  pret-  to  my  young  imagination,  one  long  ave- 
ty  country  road  with  big  trees  on  both    nue  of  romance,  mystery,  and  thrilling 


sides  of  it,  and  comfortable  farm- 
houses, and,  I  suppose,  an  inn  with  a 
swinging  sign.  I  was  disappointed  at 
first,  when  I  heard  it  had  been  all 
built  up,  but  I  was  consoled  when  the 
glories  of  the  real  Bowery  were  un- 
folded to  my  youthful  mind,  and  I 
heard  of  the  butcher-boy  and  his  red 
sleigh ;  of  the  Bowery  Theatre  and  pea- 
nut gallery,  and  the  gods,  and  Mr. 
Eddy,   and  the  war-cry  they  made   of 


adventure.  And  the  first  time  I  went  in 
the  flesh  to  the  Bowery  was  to  go  with 
an  elderly  lady  to  an  optician's  shop. 

"And  is  this — Yarrow  ? — Tliis  the  stream 
Of  which  my  fancy  cherished, 
So  faitlifuUy,  a  waking  dream  ? 
An  image  that  hath  perished  ! 
O  that  some  minstrel's  harp  were  near, 
To  utter  notes  of  gladness. 
And  chase  this  silence  from  the  air, 
That  fills  my  heart  with  sadness  !  " 
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But  the  study  of  the  Bowery  that  I 
Legaii  that  clay  has  gone  on  with  inter- 
ruption for  a  good  many  years,  and  I 
think  now  that  I  am  arriving  at  the 
point  where  I  have  some  faint  glimmer- 
ings of  the  littleness  of  my  knowledge 
of  it  as  compared  with  what  there  is  to 
be  known.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I 
can  begin  to  size  the  disproportion  up 
with  any  accuracy,  but  I  think  I  have 
accomplished  a  good  deal  in  getting  as 
far  as  I  have. 

The  Bowery  is  not  a  large  place,  for 
I   think  that,  properly  speaking,  it  is 


of  tall  tenement  -  houses,  and  it  is  so 
full  of  people  that  the  throngs  going 
and  coming  spread  off  the  sidewalk 
nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  street. 
There  they  leave  a  little  lane  for  the 
babies  to  play  in.  No,  they  never  get 
run  over.  There  is  a  perfect  under- 
standing between  the  babies  and  the 
pedlers  who  drive  their  wagons  in  Mul- 
berry Bend.  The  crowds  are  in  the 
street  partly  because  much  of  the  side- 
walk and  all  of  the  gutter  is  taken  up 
with  venders'  stands,  which  give  its 
characteristic  feature  to  Mulberrv  Bend. 


a  place  rather  than  a  street  or  avenue.     There  are  displayed  more  and  stranger 


It  is  an  irregularly  shaped  ellij)se,  of 
notable  width  in  its  widest  part.  It 
begins  at  Chatham  Square,  which  lies 
•on  the  parallel  of  the  sixth  Broadway 
block  above  City  Hall,  and  loses  its 
identity  at  the  Cooper  Union  where 
'Third  and  Fourth  Avenues  begin,  so 
that  it  is  a  scant  mile  in  all.  But  it  is 
the  alivest  mile  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  it  either ,  bounds  or  bisects  that 
square  mile  that  the  statisticians  say 
is  the  most  densely  populated  square 
mile  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  This 
is  the  heart  of  the  New  York  tene- 
ment district.  As  the  Bowery  is  the 
Broadway  of  the  East  Side,  the  street  of 
its   pleasures,  it  would  be    interesting 


wares  than  uptown  people  ever  heard 
of.  Probably  the  edibles  are  in  the  ma- 
jority, certainly  they  are  the  queerest 
part  of  the  show.  There  are  trays  and 
bins  there  in  the  Bend,  containing  doz- 
ens and  dozens  of  things  that  you  would 
never  guess  were  meant  to  eat  if  you 
didn't  happen  to  see  a  ham  or  a  string 
of  sausages  or  some  other  familiar  ob- 
ject among  them.  But  the  color  of  the 
Bend — and  its  color  is  its  strong  point — 
comes  from  its  displays  of  wearing  ap- 
parel and  candy.  A  lady  can  go  out  in 
Mulberry  Bend  and  purchase  every  ar- 
ticle of  apparel,  external  or  private  and 
personal,  that  she  ever  heard  of,  and 
some  that  she  never  heard  of,  and  she 


enough  if  it  opened  up  only  this  one     can  get  them  of  any  shade  or  hue.     If 


densely  populated  district.  But  there 
is  much  more  to  contribute  to  its  infin- 
ite variety.  It  serves  the  same  purpose 
for  the  Chinese  colony  in  Mott,  Pell, 
,  and  Doyers  Streets, 
.and  for  the  Italian 
swarms  in  Mulber- 
ry Bend,  the  most 
picturesque  and 
interesting  slum  I 
have  ever  seen,  and 
I  am  an  ardent  col- 
lector of  slums.  I 
have  missed  art 
galleries  and  pal- 
aces and  theatres 
.and  cathedrals 
(cathedrals  partic- 
ularly) in  various 
and  sundry  cities, 
but  I  don't  think 
I  ever  missed  a 
slum.    Mulberry  Bend  is  a  narrow  bend 


A   Mulberry  Bend   Baker's  Store. 


she  likes  what  they  call  "  Liberty  "  col- 
ors —  soft,  neutral  tones  —  she  can  get 
them  from  the  second  -  hand  dealers 
whose    goods   have    all   the    softest   of 

shade  that  age  and 
exposure  can  give 
them.  But  if  she 
likes,  as  I  do, 
bright,  cheerful 
colors,  she  can  get 
tints  in  Mulberry 
Bend  that  you 
could  warm  your 
hands  on.  Reds, 
greens,  and  yellows 
preponderate,  and 
Nature  herself 
would  own  that  the 
Italians  could  give 
her  points  on  in- 
venting green  and 
not  exert  them- 
The   pure   arsenical 


selves    to    do    it. 


in  Mulberr}^  Street,  a  tortuous  ravine    tones  are  preferred  in  the  Bend,  and, 
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Here  Dwell  the   Polish  Jews  with  their  Back-yards  Full  of  Chickens. 


by  the  bye,  anybody  who  remembers 
the  days  v/hen  ladies  wore  magenta  and 
solferino,  and  wants  to  have  those  dear 
old  colors  set  his  teeth  on  edge  again, 
can  go  to  the  Bend  and  find  them  there. 
The  same  dye-stuffs  that  are  poj^ular  in 
the  dress-goods  are  equally  pojDular  in 
the  candy,  and  candy  is  a  chief  product 
of  Mulberry  Bend.  It  is  piled  up  in 
reckless  profusion  on  scores  of  stands, 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  to  call 
the  general  effect  festal,  would  be  to 
speak  slightingly  of  it.  The  stranger 
who  enters  Mulberry  Bend  and  sees  the 
dress-goods  and  the  candies  is  sure  to 
think  that  the  place  has  been  decorated 
to  receive  him.  No,  nobody  will  hurt 
you  if  you  go  down  there  and  are  polite, 
and  mind  your  own  business,  and  do 
not  step  on  the  babies.  But  if  you 
stare  about  and  make  comments  I 
think  those  people  will  be  justified  in 
suspecting  that  the  people  uptown 
don't  always  know  how  to  behave  them- 
selves like  ladies  and  gentlemen,  so  do 
not  bring  disgrace  on  your  neighbor- 
hood, and  do  not  go  in  a  cab.  You  will 
not  bother  the  babies,  but  you  will  find 
it  trying  to  your  own  nerves. 
•  There  is  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
Mulberry  Street,  and  some  of  it  over- 
flows into  the  Bowery.  From  this 
street  also  the  Baxter  Street  variety  of 
Jews  find  their  way  into  the  Bowery. 
These  are  the  Jew  toughs,  and  there  is 
no  other  type  of  Jew  at  all  like  them 
in  all  New  York's  assortment  of  He- 
brew types,  which  cannot  be  called  mea- 
gre.   Of  the  Jewish  types  New  York  has. 


as  the  printers  say,  "a  full 
case." 

But  it  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Bower}-  that 
there  lies  a  world  to  which 
the  world  north  of  Four- 
teenth Street  is  a  select 
family  party.  I  could  not 
give  even  a  partial  list  of 
its  elements.  Here  dwell 
the  Polish  Jews  with  their 
back-yards  full  of  chickens. 
The  police  raid  those  V)ack- 
yards  with  ready  assiduity, 
but  the  yards  are  always 
promptly  replenished.  It 
is  the  police  against  a  re- 
ligion, and  the  odds  are 
against  the  police.  The  Jew  will  die 
for  it,  if  needs  be,  but  his  chickens 
must  be  killed  kosher  w^ay  and  not 
Christian  way,  but  that  is  only  the  way 
of  the  Jews  :  the  Hungarians,  the  Bo- 
hemians, the  Anarchist  Russians,  the 
Scandinavians  of  all  sorts  who  come  up 
from  the  wharfs,  the  Irish,  who  are 
there,  as  everywhere,  the  Portuguese 
Jews,    and   all   the   rest   of   them  who 


Anarchist   Russians. 


help  to  form  that  city  within  a  city — 
have  they  not,  all  of  them,  ways  of  their 
own  ?  I  speak  of  this  Babjdon  only  to 
say  that  here  and  there  on  its  borders, 
and,  once  in  a  way,  in  its  very  heart, 
are    rows    or    blocks    of    plain    brick 
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AFTERWARD. 


houses,  lioiuely,  decent,  respectable 
relics  of  the  days  when  the  sturdy, 
steady  trad (^sf oik  of  New  York  built 
here  the  homes  that  they  hoped  to 
leave  to  their  children.  They  are 
boardinii;-  -  and  lodging  -  houses  now, 
poor  enough,  but  proud  in  their  re- 
si^ectability  of  the  past,  although  the 
tide  of  ignorance,  poverty,  vice,  filth, 
and  misery  is  surging  to  their  doors 
and  their  back-yard  fences.  And  here, 
in  hall  bedrooms,  in  third  story  backs 
and  fronts,  and  in  half-story  attics,  live 
the  Bohemians  of  to-day,  and  with  them 
those  other  strugglers  of  poverty  who 
are  destined  to  become  "  successful 
men"  in  various  branches  of  art,  liter- 
atvire,  science,  trade,  or  finance.  Of 
these  latter  our  children  will  speak 
with  hushed  respect,  as  men  who  rose 
from  small  beginnings  ;  and  they  will 
go  into  the  school  readers  of  our  grand- 
children along  witn  Benjamin  Franklin 
and  that  contemptible  wretch  who  got 
to  be  a  great  banker  because  he  picked 


up  a  pin,  as  examples  of  what  perse- 
verance and  industry  can  accomplish. 
From  what  I  remember  I  foresfe'e  that 
those  children  will  hate  them. 

I  am  not  going  to  give  you  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  cheap  restaurants  wliere 
these  poor,  cheerful  children  of  adver- 
sity are  now  eating  goulasch  and  Kar- 
toffehalad  instead  of  the  spaghetti  and 
tripe  d  la  mode  de  Caen  of  their  old 
haunts.  I  do  not  know  them,  and  if  I 
did,  I  should  not  hand  them  over  to  the 
mercies  of  the  intrusive  young  men 
from  the  studios  and  the  bachelors' 
chambers.  I  wish  them  good  diges- 
tion of  their  goulasch  :  for  those  that 
are  to  climb,  I  wish  that  they  may  keej) 
the  generous  and  faithful  sj^irit  of 
friendly  poverty  ;  for  those  that  are  to 
go  on  to  the  end  in  fruitless  struggle 
and  in  futile  hope,  I  wish  for  them  that 
that  end  may  come  in  some  gentle  and 
happier  region  lying  to  the  westward  of 
that  black  tide  that  ebbs  and  flows  by 
night  and  day  along  the  Bowery  Way. 


All  sorts  who  come  up  from  the  wharf. 


AFTERWARD. 
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By  Dorothea  Liimmis. 

A  DYING  moon  fell  down  the  sky. 
As  one  looked  out  to  see 

The  place  where  once  her  soul  endured 
Its  lengthened  Calvary. 

Of  all  the  mem'ries  gathered  there, — 
Their  faces  wan  with  tears, — 

One  only  smiled — a  baby's  smile — 
To  rectify  the  years. 


JOHN   MARCH,  SOUTHERNER. 


By  George  W.  Cable. 
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XXIII. 

RAVENEL  SUGGESTS  A 
LENT  WAY.' 


MORE  EXCEL- 


^K^^S 

i 

P 

RGED  by  all  sorts 
and  on  all  sides,  the 
Northerners  lingered 
a  daj^  or  two  more,  vis- 
iting battle-fields  and 
things.  At  Turkey 
Creek  Halliday  was 
talkative,  Garnet 
overflowed  with  information,  Captains 
Champion  and  Shotwell  were  boyish, 
and  Colonel  Proudfit  got  tight.  They 
ate  cold  fried  chicken  and  drank  — 
"  Whew  ! — stop,  stop  ! — I  can't  take — 
AVhy,  half  that  would  "—etc. 
"Where's  Mr.  Ravenel?" 
"  Who,  Jeft'-Jack  ?  Oh,  he's  over  yon- 
der pickin'  blackberries — no,  he  sel- 
dom ever  touches — he  has  to  be  careful 
how  he — Yes,  sometimes  he  disremem- 
bers." 

In  town  again,  Halliday  led  the  way 
to  the  public  grammar  and  high  schools. 
Garnet  mentioned  Montrose  boastfully 
more  than  once. 

"  Why  don't  w^e  go  there  ? "  asked 
one  of  the  projectors,  innocently. 

"  Oh — ah — wha'd  you  say.  Colonel 
Proudfit  ?  Yess,  that's  so,  ^ve  pass  right 
by  it  on  ow  way  to  Rosemont " — and 
they  did,  to  the  sweet  satisfaction  of  the 
Misses  Kinsington,  Avho  w^ere  resolved 
no  railroad  should  come  to  Suez  if  they 
could  prevent  it. 

At  Rosemont  Mr.  Dinwiddie  Petti- 
grew  told  each  Northerner,  as  soon  as 
he  could  get  him  from  Mrs.  Garnet's 
presence,  that  Virginia  w^as  the  Mother 
of  Presidents  ;  that  the  first  slaves 
ever  brought  to  this  country  came  in 
Yankee  ships  ;  that  Northern  envy  of 
Southern  opulence  and  refinement  had 
been  the  mainspring  of  the  abolition 
movement ;  and — with  a  smile  of  almost 
womanly  heroism — that  he — or  his  fa- 
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ther,  at  least — had  lost  all  his  slaves  in 
the  war. 

At  AVidewood,  whither  Garnet  and 
Ravenel  led,  the  travellers  saw  only 
Judge  March  and  the  scenery.  He 
l^rought  them  water  to  the  fence  in  a 
piggin,  and  with  a  wavering  hand  served 
it  out  in  a  gourd. 

"  I  could  'a'  served  it  in  a  glass,  gen- 
tlemen, but  we  Southe'ne's  think  it's 
sweeteh  drank  fum  a  gode." 

"  We  met  your  son  at  the  cotillion," 
said  one,  and  the  father  lighted  up 
with  such  confident  expectation  of  a 
compliment  that  the  stranger  added, 
cordially,  "  He's  quite  noted,"  though 
he  had  not  heard  of  the  affair  with 
Leggett. 

On  the  way  back  Garnet  praised 
everything  and  everybody.  He  wished 
they  could  have  seen  Daphne  Dalrym- 
ple  !  If  it  were  not  for  the  Northern 
prejudice  against  Southern  writers,  her 
poems  would — "  See  that  fox — ah  !  he's 
hid,  now." 

But  the  wariest  game  was  less  coy 
than  the  j^oetess.     She  wrote,  that  day, 

"  O  !  hide  me  from  the  Northron's  eye  ! 
Let  me  not  hear  his  fawning  voice, 
I  heard  the  Southland  matron  sigh 
And  saw  the  piteous  tear  that  "... 

Thus  it  ended  ;  "  as  if,"  said  Garnet 
to  John,  who  with  restrained  pride 
showed  him  the  manuscript,  "  as  if 
grief  for  the  past  choked  utterance — 
for  the  present.  There's  a  wonderful 
eloquence  in  that  silence,  March,  tell 
her  to  leave  it  as  it  is  ;  dry  so." 

John  w^ould  have  done  this  had  he 
not  become  extremely  preoccupied. 
The  affair  at  the  old  bridge  was  every- 
body's burning  secret  till  the  i)ros- 
pectors  W'Cre  gone.  But  the  day  after 
they  left  it  was  everybody's  blazing 
news.  Oddly  enough,  not  what  any- 
body had  done,  but  what  Leggett  had 
said — in  contempt  of  the  color  line — 
was  the   microscopic    germ   of   all   the 
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fever.  From  window  to  window,  and 
from  porch  to  porch,  women  fed  alarm 
with  rumor  and  rumor  with  alarm, 
while  on  every  sidewalk  men  collabora- 
ted in  the  invention  of  plans  for  defen- 
sive vent>eance. 

"  Well,  they've  caught  him — pulled 
him  out  of  a  dry  well  in  Libertyville." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  he  crossed  the 
Ohio  this  morning  at  daylight." 

John  March  was  light-headed  with 
much  drinking  of  "praise  for  having 
made  it  practicable  to  "  smash  this  un- 
utterable horror  in  the  egg  !  " 

Ravenel,  near  the  Courier  office, 
stopped  at  the  beckon  of  Lazarus 
Graves  and  Charlie  Champion,  John 
was  with  them,  laboring  under  the  im- 
pression that  they  were  with  him. 
They  Avanted  to  consult  Ravenel  about 
the  miscreant,  and  the  "  steps  proper  to 
be  taken  against  him." 

"When  found,"  suggested  Ravenel, 
and  they  j^leasantly  assented. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  he  said  again,  as  the  four 
presently  moved  out  of  the  hot  sun, 
"  but  if  the  color  line  hadn't  been 
crossed  already  there  wouldn't  be  any 
Leggett." 

"  But  he  threatens  to  cross  it  from 
the  wrong  side,"  replied  John,  posing 
sturdily. 

Ravenel's  smile  broadened.  "Most 
any  man,  Mr.  March,  could  be  enticed 
across." 

The  mouth  of  the  enticer  opened,  but 
his  tongue  failed. 

"  A  coat  of  tar  and  feathers  will  show 
him  he  mustn't  even  be  enticed  across," 
rejoined  Lazarus. 

Ravenel  said  something  humorous 
about  the  New  Dixie  and  a  peace  policy, 
and  John's  face  began  to  show  misgiv- 
ings ;  but  Captain  Champion  explained 
that  the  affair  would  be  strictly  select 
— best  citizens — no  liquor — no  brawl 
— no  life  taking,  unless  violent  resist- 
ance compelled  it ;  in  fact,  no  individual 
act  ;  but 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Ravenel,  "you 
mean  one  of  those  irresistible  eruptions 
of  a  whole  people's  righteous  indigna- 
tion, that  sweeps  before  it  the  whining 
hypercriticisnis  of  effeminated  civiliza- 
tions," and  the  smile  went  round. 

"  Gentlemen,  there's  an  easier  way  to 
get  rid  of  Cornelius ;  one.  Captain,  that 


won't  hurt  more  by  the  recoil  than  by 
the  discharge." 

They  were  all  silent.  John  folded 
his  arms.  Presently  Graves  said,  medi- 
tatively, 

"We  don't  care  to  hang  him,  just 
at " 

"  This  juncture, "  said  Ravenel ;  "  no, 
better  give  him  ten  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary— for  bigamy." 

Sunshine  broke  on  Mr.  Graves's  face, 
and  he  murmured,  "  Go  'way  !  " 

Champion,  too,  was  radiant,  "  Hu- 
u-ush  !  "  he  said,  "  who'll  get  us  the  evi- 
dence ?  " 

"  Old  Uncle  Leviticus." 

The  more  questions  they  asked  the 
more  pleased  with  the  plan  were  John's 
two  companions.  "  Why  didn't  you 
think  of  that  ?  "  asked  each  of  the  other 
in  mock  contempt.  The  youth  felt  his 
growing  insignificance  reach  complete- 
ness as  Ravenel  said, 

"  In  that  case  you'll  not  need  Mr. 
March  any  longer." 

"  No,  of  course  not,  "  said  John, 
quickly.     "  I  was  " — he  forced  a  cough. 

The  other  two  waved  good-by,  and 
he  turned  to  go  with  them,  but — 

"  Don't  you  want  to  see  me  about 
something  else,  Mr.  March  ?  "  said  Rav- 
enel, to  detain  him. 

"  No,  sir, "  rej)lied  John,  innocently. 
"  Oh,  no,  I  was " 

There  came  between  them,  homeward 
bound,  an  open  parasol,  a  mist  of  mus- 
lin as  sweet  as  a  blossoming  tree,  a  bow 
to  Mr.  Ravenel,  and  then  a  kinder  one 
to  John.      "  No,  sir,  I  only " 

"  Go,  "  said  Ravenel,  softly.  "  Didn't 
you  see?     She  wants  you." 

John  overtook  the  dainty  figure,  lift- 
ed his  military  cap,  and  slackened  his 
pace. 

"  Miss  Fannie  ?  "  He  caught  step 
with  her. 

"Oh! — why,  good  -  morning."  She 
was  delightfully  cordial. 

"  Did  you  want  to  see  me  ?"  he  asked. 
"Mr.  Ravenel  thought  you  did." 

Fannie  raised  her  brows  and  laughed. 
"  Why,  really,  Mr.  Ravenel  oughtn't  to 
carry  his  thinking  to  such  an  excess. 
Still,  I'm  not  sorry  for  the  mistake — 
unless  you  are."  She  glanced  at  him 
archly.  "  Come  on,  "  she  softly  added, 
"I  do  want  to  see  you — only " 
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FANNIE    SUGGESTS. 


lips — "  wlien  I  tell  you  how  you've  dis- 
appointed me." 

"Yes,  I  will.     For— oh!    Miss  Fan- 


"  Don't  look  so  gruesome."  She 
laughed. 

John  walked  stiffly,  frowned,  and 
tried  to  twist  the  down  on  his  upper 
lip.  When  only  fenced  and  gardened 
dwellings  were  about  them  she  spoke 
again. 

"John,  I'm  unhappy." 

"  You,  Miss  Fannie  ?  " 

"Yes.  As  I  passed  you,  you  were 
standing  right  where  you  fell  five  years 
ago.  For  three  days  I've  been  think- 
ing how  deep  in  debt  to  you  I've  been 
ever  since,  and — how  I've  disappointed 
you." 

The  youth  made  no  answer.  He  felt 
as  if  he  would  give  ten  years  of  his  life 
to  kneel  at  her  feet  with  his  face  in  her 
hands  and  whisper,  "Pay  me  a  little 
love."  She  laid  her  arm  on  her  cottage 
gate,  turned  her  face  away,  and  added, 

"  And  now  you're  disappointing  me." 

"  I've  got  a  right  to  know  how.  Miss 
Fannie,  haven't  I  ?  " 

Fannie's  averted  face  sank  lower. 
Suddenly  she  looked  fondly  up  to  him 
and  nodded.  "  Come,  sit  on  the  steps 
a  minute  " — she  smiled — "  and  I'll  pick 
you  a  rose." 

She  skipped  away.  As  she  was  re- 
turning her  father  came  out. 

"  Why,  howdy,  Johnnie — Fan,  I  reck- 
on I'll  go  to  the  office." 

"  You  promised  me  you  wouldn't !  " 

"  Well,  I'm  better  since  I  took  some 
quinine.     How's  y'  father,  Johnnie  ?  " 

"  Sir  ?  Oh,  she's  not  very  well.  She 
craves  acids,  and — Oh  ! — Father?  he's 
very — I  ain't  seen  him  in  a  right  smart 
while,  sir.     He's  been  sort  o'  puny  for 


nie- 


"  Sorry,  "  said  the  General,  and  was 
gone. 

Fannie  held  the  rose. 

"  Thank  you,  "  said  John,  looking 
from  it  to  the  kindness  in  her  eye. 
But  she  caressed  the  flower  and  shook 
her  head. 

"  It's  got  thorns,  "  she  said,  signifi- 
cantly, as  she  sat  down  on  a  step. 

"Yes,  I  understand.     I'll  take  it  so." 

"  I  don't  know.  I'm  afraid  you'll 
not  want  it  when  " — she  laid  it  to  her 


"  What,  John  ?  " 

"  You  needn't  tell  me  at  all.  I  know 
it  already.  And  I'm  going  to  change 
it.  You  shan't  be  disappointed.  I've 
learned  an  awful  lot  in  these  last  three 
days — yes,  and  these  last  three  hours. 
I've  done  my  last  sentimentalizing.  I 
— I'm  sure  I  have.  I'll  be  too  good  for 
it,  or  else  too  bad  for  it !  I'U  always 
love  you,  Miss  Fannie,  even  when  you're 
not — Miss  Fannie  any  more  ;  but  I'll 
never  come  using  round  you  and  both- 
ering you  with  my  —  feelings."  He 
jerked  out  his  handkerchief,  but  Aviped 
only  his  cap — with  slow  care. 

"  As  to  that,  John,  I  shouldn't  blame 
you  if  you  should  hate  me." 

"  I  can't,  Miss  Fannie.  I've  not  done 
hating,  I'm  afraid,  but  I  couldn't  hate 
you  —  ever.  You  can't  conceive  how 
sweet  and  good  you  seem  to  anyone 
as  wicked  as  I've  been — and  still  am." 

"  You  don't  know  what  I  mean,  John." 

"  Yes,  I  do.  But  you  didn't  know  how 
bad  you  were  f-fooling  me.  And  even 
if  you  had  of — it  must  be  mighty  hard 
for  some  young  ladies  not  to — to " 

"FUrt,"  said  Fannie,  looking  down 
on  her  rose.  "  I  reckon  those  who  do 
find  it  the  easiest  and  prettiest  wicked- 
ness in  the  world,  don't  the}^  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  All  my  wicked- 
ness is  ugly  and  hard.  But  I'm  glad 
you  expected  enough  of  me  to  be  dis- 
appointed." 

"Yes,  I  did.  Why,  John,  you  never 
in  your  life  offered  me  a  sign  of  regard 
but  I  felt  it  an  honor.  You've  often 
tripped  and  stumbled,  but  I — Oh,  I'm 
too  bad  myself  to  like  a  perfect  boy. 
What  I  like  is  a  boy  with  a  conscience." 

"My  guiding  star!  "  murmured  John. 

"  Oh  !  ridiculous  ! — No,  I  take  that 
back  !  But — but — why,  that's  what  dis- 
appoints me  !  If  you'd  made  me  just 
your  first  mile-board.  But  it  hurts  me 
— oh,  it  hurts  me  !  and — far  worse — it's 
hurting  Cousin  Rose  Garnet !  to — now, 
don't  flush  up  that  way — to  see  John 
March  living  by  passion  and  not  by 
principle  ! " 

' '  H— oh !  Miss  Fannie  ! "  He  strained 
up  a  superior  smile.     "Is  passion — are 
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2)}iHsionH  1)01111(1  to  be  ignoble  ?  But 
you're  making  the  usual  mistake " 

"  How,  John  ?  "  She  put  on  a  con- 
descending patience. 

"  Why,  in  fancying  you  women  can 
guide  a  man  by " 

"  Preaching  ?  "  the  girl  interrupted. 
Her  face  had  changed.  *'I  know  we 
can't,"  she  added,  abstractedly.  John 
was  trying  to  push  his  advantage. 

"  Passion  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Pas- 
sion ?  Miss  Fannie,  you  look  at  life 
with  a  woman's  view  !  We  men — what 
are  we  without  passion — all  the  pas- 
sions ?  Furnaces  without  fire !  Ships 
without  sails  ! " 

"True!  John.  And  just  as  true  for 
women.  But  without  principles  we're 
ships  without  rudders.  Passion  ought 
to  fill  our  sails,  yes  ;  but  if  principles 
don't  steer  we're  lost !  " 

"  Now,  are  you  not  making  yourself 
my  guiding  star  ?  " 

"  No !  I  won't  have  the  awful  respon- 
sibility !  I'm  nothing  but  a  misguided 
girl.  Guiding  star  !  Oh,  fancy  calling 
me  that  when  your  dear  old " 

"  Do— o— on't !  " 

"Then  take  it  back  and  be  a  guiding 
star  yourself !  See  here  !  D'you  remem- 
ber the  day  at  the  tournament  when 
you  were  my  knight?  John  March,  can 
you  believe  it  ?  I !  me !  this  girl !  Fan- 
nie Halliday !  member  of  the  choir  ! 
I  prayed  for  you  that  day.  I  did,  for  a 
fact !  I  prayed  you  might  come  to  be 
one  of  the  few  who  are  the  knights  of 
all  mankind  ;  and  here  you — John,  if  I 
had  a  thousand  gold  dollars  I'd  rather 
lose  them  in  the  sea  than  have  you  do 
what  you're  this  day " 

"  Miss  Fannie,  stop  ;  I'm  not  doing- 
it.  It's  not  going  to  be  done.  But 
oh !  if  you  knew  what  spurred  me  on — 
I  can't  expl " 

"You  needn't.  I've  known  all  about 
it  for  years !  I  got  it  from  the  girls 
who  put  you  to  bed  that  night.  But 
no  one  else  knows  it  and  they'll  never 
tell.  John,"  Fannie  pushed  her  gait- 
er's tip  with  her  parasol,  "guess  who 
was  here  all  last  evening,  smoking  the 
pipe  of  peace  with  pop." 

"Jeff-Jack?" 

"I  mean  besides  him.  Brother  Gar- 
net! John,  what  is  that  man  mostly, 
fox  or  goose  ?  " 


"Oh,  now,  Miss  Fannie,  you're  un- 
just !  You're — you're  i)artisan  !  " 

"  Hmm !  That's  what  pop  called  me. 
He  says  Major  Garnet  means  well,  only 
he's  a  moss-back.  Sakes  alive  !  That's 
worse  than  fox  and  goose  in  one !  " 
Her  eyes  danced  merrily.  "Why,  that 
man's  still  in  the  siege  of  Vicksburg, 
feeding  Kosemont  and  Suez  with  its 
mule  meat,  John." 

"Miss  Fannie,  it's  my  benefactor 
you're  speaking  of." 

"Aw!  your  grandmother!  Look  here. 
Why'd  he  bring  Mr.  Ravenel  here — 
for  Mr.  Ravenel  didn't  bring  him — to 
pow-wow  with  pop  ?  Of  course  he  had 
some  purpose  —  some  plan.  It's  only 
you  that's  all  sympathies — no  plans." 

"  Why,  it's  not  an  hour,"  cried  John, 
rising,  "  since  Jeff- Jack  told  me  he 
wasn't  a  man  of  plans,  other  men's 
plans  were  good  enough  for  him  !  " 

Fannie's  mouth  opened  and  her  eyes 
widened  with  merriment.  "  Oh — oh — 
mm — mm — mm."  She  looked  up  at 
the  sky  and  then  sidewise  at  the  youth. 
"  Sit  down,  sit  down ;  3'ou  need  the 
rest !  Oh  !  "  She  rounded  her  mouth 
and  laughed. 

"  Now,  see  here,  John  March,  you've 
no  right  to  make  me  behave  so.  Lis- 
ten !  I  have  a  sneaking  notion  that, 
with  some  reference  to  your  mountain 
lands.  Brother  Garnet — whom,  I  de- 
clare, John,  I  wouldn't  speak  to  if  it 
wasn't  for  Cousin  Hose — has  for  years 
built  you  into  his  plans,  including 
those  he  brought  here  last  night.  In  a 
few  days  you'll  at  last  be  through  Rose- 
mont ;  but  I  believe  he'd  be  glad  to  see 
you  live  for  years  yet  on  loves,  hates, 
and  borrowed  money.  Oh  !  for  your 
father's  sake,  don't  please  that  man 
that  way  !  Why  can't  you  plan  ?  Why 
don't  you  guide?  You  plan  fast  enough 
when  passion  controls  you ;  plan  mth 
your  passions  under  your  control. 
Build  men  —  build  him  —  into  your 
plans.  Why,  John,  owning  as  much  of 
God's  earth  as  you  do,  you're  honor 
bound  to  plan." 

"I  know  it.  Miss  Fannie.  I've  been 
feeling  it  a  long  time  ;  now  I  see  it." 
He  started  to  catch  up  the  rose  she 
had  dropped,  but  the  laugh  was  hers  ; 
her  foot  was  on  it. 

"  You — don't   you   dare,   sir  !     John, 
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there's  my  foot's  sermon.  D'you  see? 
Everybody  should  put  his  own  rose 
and  thorn,  both  alike,  under  his  own 
foot.  Shod  or  unshod,  sir,  we  all  have 
to  do  it.  Now,  why  can't  you  bring 
Mr.  Ravenel  to  see  pop  with  a  plan  of 
your  own  ?  I  believe  —  of  course  I 
don't  know,  but  I  suspect — Brother 
Garnet  has  left  something  out  of  his 
plan  that  you  can  take  into  yours  and 
make  yours  win.  Would  you  like  to  see 
it  ?  "  She  patted  her  lips  with  her  par- 
asol handle  and  smiled  bewitchingly. 

"  Would  I  ? — what  do  you  mean,  Miss 
Fannie  ?  " 

"  Why,  I've  got  it  here  in  the  house. 
It's  a  secret,  but" — lips  and  parasol 
again,  ej^es  wickeder  than  ever — "it's 
something  that  you  can  see  and  touch. 
Promise  you'll  never  tell,  never-never- 
never." 

He  promised. 

"  Wait  here."  She  ran  into  the  house, 
trolling  a  song.  As  John  sat  listening 
for  her  return  the  thought  came  ab- 
ruptly, "  Hasn't  Jeff- Jack  got  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  ?  "  But  there  was 
scarcely  time  to  resent  it  when  she  re- 
opened the  door  coyly,  beckoned  him 
in,  passed  out,  and  closed  it;  and, 
watchworn,  wasted,  more  dead  than 
alive,  there  stood  before  John  the  thing 
Garnet  w^as  omitting — Cornelius  Leg- 
gett. 

XXV. 

UNLOADING    ON    JOHN. 

So  abject  were  the  mulatto's  smiles 
that  John's  quick  loathing  turned  in 
upon  himself  as  Leggett  began,  in  a 
husky  dejection 

"Mr.  March,  this  is  high  tone,  seh. 
I's  proud  to  p'oclaim  it.  But  I  always 
allow  this  the  kine  o'  gentleman  you'd 
become  to.    Mr.  March — is — is  I  safe  ?  " 

."  You're  safe  from  me." 

"  Yass,  seh  ;  thank  you,  seh.  Of 
co'se  you  don't  want  to  espress  yo'seff  of 
others,  esceptin'  this :  Mr.  March,  is  it 
Jedge  Lynch,  aw  is  it  Jedge  Law  ?  " 

"  It's  the  Law." 

In  spite  of  himself  the  mulatto  show- 
ed joy.  "  The  Lawd's  will  be  done,"  he 
sighed,  giggled  and  sobered  hurriedly. 

"  Mr.  March,  since  we   las'  met,   I's 


become  a  chile  o'  grace!  An'  therefore 
shell  I  not  fear  " — his  tears  flowed — 
"  what  the  law  shell  do  unto  me  !  Oh, 
Mr.  March,  escuse  these  rivehs  o' 
w^atehs — repentance  is  easy — salvation 
is  light  !  "  He  stopped  with  a  long 
grimace  of  bodily  pain. 

"It's  my  heart-complaint,  p'ecipit- 
ated  by  the  alarums  an'  downfall  o'  the 
other  night.  Death's  at  my  do',  Mr. 
March.  Yit,  I  can't  blame  you,  seh.  I 
on'y  begs  yo'  pahdon,  seh,  faw  all  be- 
twix  us."     Tears  again. 

"  Yass,  Mr.  March,  I'll  soon  be  pas' 
all  pain.  Faw  I  can't  ass  nobody  to 
hide  me  fum  the  Law,  an'  one  night  in 
Clairwateh  jail  with  this  yeh  heart-com- 
plaint '11  land  me  on  Canaan's  side. 
An'  oh !  that'll  be  joyful  !  An'  yit  I 
longs  to  live — jess  a  few  days,  a  few 
days' " 

"  I'll  hide  you,"  said  John,  gnawing 
his  lip  and  tightening  his  folded  arms. 

But  Cornelius  soliloquized.  "Yass, 
I  longs  to  live  to  make  the  necessa'y 
repairs  o'  my  sins.  The  law  cayn't  do 
that — 'specially  while  Jedge  Law  jess 
on'y  on  the  bench  an'  Jedge  Lynch 
und'  it.    Oh,  faw  a  few  adhesive  hours  !  " 

"  I  say,  I'll  hide  you." 

"  Where'bouts  at,  Mr.  March  ?" 

"  Widewood,  just  inside  the  county 
line.  I  know  a  dry  cave  that  no  one 
else " 

Mr.  Leggett's  small  eyes  snapped. 
"  But  how  kin  you  transpose  me  ?  " 

"  I'll  contrive  something,"  murmured 
John.      "  I'll  be  here  by  dark." 

He  passed  out.  Fannie  saw  purpose 
in  his  face  and  smiled. 

"Well? — Can  you  build  him  in? — 
into  your  plans  ?  " 

The  youth  stared  unintelligently. 
She  laughed  at  him. 

"  My  stars !  you  forgot  to  try  !  I'd 
like  to  bet  he's  built  you  into  his.  See 
here,  John  March,  where 's  that  rose  I 
left  on  the  walk,  sir  ?  John  March, 
you're  a  thief  and  a  hypocrite.  Thess 
you  get  right  out'n  this  yard  befo'  I 
sick  my  dog  on  you  !  there  ! — you  made 
me  say  a  bad  word  !  I  shan't  stay  here 
another  second  !  "  She  flirted  in,  only 
sending  back  a  playful  glance  before 
she  shut  the  door  with  a  clap,  and 
tripped  up- stairs  to  drop  a  glad  line  to 
Mr.  Ravenel. 
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John  reached  Eosemont  on  a  badly 
heated  horse,  in  time  to  make  a  rather 
poor  show  in  one  or  two  examinations, 
and  receive  written  notice  that  he  had 
violated  certain  stringent  rules. 

It  was  late  at  niglit  when  Lazarus 
Graves  and  Captain  Champion,  return- 
ing from  Pulaski  City,  where  they  had 
been  hurrying  matters  into  shape  for 
the  prosecution  of  Leggett,  rode  down 
the  Susie  and  Pussie  Pike  toward  Suez. 
Where  the  Wide  wood  road  forked  off 
into  the  forest  on  their  left  they 
stopped,  having  unexpectedly  come 
upon  a  third  rider  bound  the  other 
way.  He  seemed  quite  alone  and  stood 
by  his  horse  in  deep  shade,  tightening 
the  girth  and  readjusting  blanket  and 
saddle.  Champion  laughed  and  pre- 
dicted his  own  fate  after  death. 

"  Turn  that  freckled  face  o'  yo's 
around  here,  Johnnie  March ;  we  ain't 
Garnet  and  Pettigrew,  an'  th'  ain't  noth- 
in'  the  matteh  with  that  saddle." 

"  Howdy,  Cap'm,"  said  John,  as  if  too 
busy  to  look  up. 

"Howdy  yo'seff!  What  new  devil- 
ment you  up  to  now  ?  None  ?  Oh, 
then  we  didn't  see  nobody  slide  off  fum 
behine  that  saddle  an'  slip  into  the 
bushes.  Who  was  it,  John  ?  was  it 
Johanna,  so-called  ?  " 

"  No,  it  was  Leggett,"  said  John. 

"  Oh,  I  reckon  !  "  laughed  the  Cap- 
tain. 

"Come  on,"  grumbled  Graves,  and 
they  left  him. 


XXVI. 

ME.    LEGGETT's    chicken-pie    POLICY. 

The  youth  whistled  his  charge  out  of 
the  brush  and  moved  on,  sometimes  in 
the  saddle  with  the  mulatto  mounted 
behind,  sometimes,  where  the  way  was 
steep,  walking  beside  the  tired  horse. 
When  both  rode  he  had  to  bear  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  tobacco-scented  whis- 
perings poured  into  his  ear. 

"  Mr.  March,  that  crowd  wouldn't  do 
me  this  a-way  if  they  knowed  the  patri't- 
isms  I  feels  to  'em.  You  see,  it's  they 
financialities  incur  the  late  rise  in 
Clairwateh  County  scrip.  Yass,  seh ; 
which  I  catch  the  fo'cas'  o'  they  inten- 


tions in  time  to  be  infested  in  a  good 
passle  of  it  myseff." 

"  So  that  now  your  school-funds  are 
all  straight  again  ?  " 

"  Ezac'ly  !  all  straight  an'  comp'ehen- 
sive.  An'  what  shell  we  say  then? 
Shell  we  commit  sin  that  grace  may 
aboun'?  Supposin'  I  has  been  too 
trancadillious  ;  I  say  jis'  supposin'  1 
may  have  evince  a  rather  too  wifely 
pretendencies  ;  what  does  they  care  fo' 
that  ?  No,  seh,  all  they  wants  is  to  git 
shet  o'  me." 

"  And  do  you  think  they're  wrong  ?  " 

"Mr.  March,  I  does!  Thass  right 
where  they  misses  it.  Why,  they  needs 
me,  seh !  I  got  a  new  policy,  Mr. 
March.  I  'llowed  to  espound  it  las' 
week  on  the  flo'  of  the  house,  same  day 
the  guvneh  veto  that  bill  we  pass  ;  yass, 
seh.  The  guvneh's  too  much  like  Gar- 
nit  ;  he's  faw  the  whole  hawg  or  none. 
Thass  not  my  way  ;  my  visions  is 
mo'  perspectral  an'  mo'  clairer.  Seh? 
Wha'd'you  say?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  laughed  John.  "On- 
ly a  shudder  of  disgust." 

"  Yass,  seh.  Well,  it  is  disgustin', 
ev'm  to  me.  You  see,  I  discerns  all  these 
here  New  Dixie  projeckin'„  I  behole 
how  they  all  a-makin'  they  sun'ry 
chicken -pies,  which  notinstanin'  they 
all  diff'ent,  yit  they  all  alike,  faw  they 
all  turnovers !  Yass,  seh,  they  all 
spreads  hafe  acrost  the  dish  an'  then 
tu'n  back.  I  has  been  entitle  Slick 
an'  Slippery  Leggett  —  an'  yit  what 
has  I  always  espress  myseff  ?  Gen'le- 
men,  they  must  be  sufficiend  plenty  o' 
chicken  -  pie  to  go  round.  An',  Mr. 
March,  if  she  don't  be  round,  she  won't 
go  round.  'Tis  true  the  scripter  say, 
To  them  what  hath  shell  be  givened, 
an'  to  them  what  hath  not  shell  be  tak- 
ened  away  that  which  seem  like  they 
hath  ;  but  the  scripter' s  one  thing  an' 
chicken-pies  anotheh." 

"  Listen,"  whispered  John,  stopping 
the  horse  ;  and  when  Mr.  Leggett 
would  have  begun  again — "  Oh,  do  shut 
your  everlasting " 

"P-he-he-he-he !  "  tittered  the  mu- 
latto under  his  breath.  John  started 
again  and  Leggett  resumed. 

"  Whew  !  I'm  that  thusty  !  Ain't  you 
got  no  sawt  o'  pain-killeh  about  yo' 
clo'es  ?     Aw !    Mr.    March,   mos'   sholy 
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you  is  got  some.  No  gen'leman  ain't 
goiu'  to  be  out  this  time  o'  night  'ithout 
some  sawt  o'  corrective — Lawd !  I  wisht 
you  had !  Cayn't  we  stop  som'er's  an' 
git  some  ?  Lawd  !  I  wisht  we  coukl  ! 
I'm  jest  a-honin'  faw  some  sawt  o'  wet- 
ness. 

"  But  exhumin'  my  subjec',  Mr. 
March,  thass  anotheh  thing  the  script- 
ers  evince — that  ev'y  man  shell  be 
jedge'  by  his  axe.  Yass,  seh,  faw  of 
co'se  ev'y  man  got  his  axe  to  grime.  I 
got  mine.  You  got  yo's,  ain't  you  ? — 
Well,  o'  co'se.  I  respec'  you  law  it  ! 
Yass,  seh  ;  but  right  thar'  the  question 
arise,  is  it  a  public  axe  ?  An'  if  so,  is 
it  a  good  one  ?  aw  is  it  a  private  axe  ? 
aw  is  it  both  ?  Of  co'se,  ef  a  man  got 
a  good  public  axe  to  grime,  he  espec' — 
an'  you  espec'  him — to  bring  his  private 
axe  along  an'  git  hit  grime  at  the  same 
junction.  Thass  natchiul.  Thass  all 
right  an'  pufficly  corrosive.  On'y  we 
must  take  tu'ns  tunnin'  the  grime- 
stone.  You  grime  my  axe,  I  grime 
yo's.  How  does  that  strack  you,  Mr. 
March  ?  " 

John's  reply  was  enthusiastic.  "  Why, 
it  strikes  me  as  positively  mepliitic." 

"  Mr.  March,  thass  what  it  is  !  Thass 
the  ve'y  word  !  Now,  shell  me  an'  you 
fulfil  the  scripter — '  The  white  man  o' 
the  mountains  an'  the  Etheropium  o' 
the  valleys  shell  jine  they  ban's  an'  the 
po'  man's  axe  shell  be  grime'  ?  '  Ain't 
them  words  sweet?  Ain't  they  jess 
pufiicly  syruptitious  ?  My  country,  'tis 
of  thee  !  Oh,  Mr.  March,  ef  you  knowed 
how  much  patri'tism  I  got ! — You  hear 
them  Suez  fellehs  say  this  a  white  man's 
country,  an'  cayn't  eveh  be  a  rich  man's 
country  till  it  is  a  white  man's " 

"  See  here,  now  ;  I  tell  you  for  the 
last  time,  if  you  value  your  life  you'd 
better  make  less  noise." 

"  Yass,  seh.  Lawd,  I  cayn't  talk  ;  I'm 
that  thusty  I'm  a-spitt'n'  cotton  ! — No, 
seh !  White  man  ain't  eveh  goin'  to 
lif  hisseff  up  by  holdin'  niggeh  down, 
an'  that's  the  pyo  chaotic  truth  ;  now, 
ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Best  way  is  to  hang  the  nigger  up." 

"Aw,  Mr.  March,  you  a-jokin  '  !  You 
know  I  espress  the  truth.  Ef  you  wants 
to  make  a  rich  country,  you  ain't  got  to 
make  it  a  white  man's  country,  naw  a 
black  man's  country,  naw  yit  mix  the 


races  an'  make  it  a  yaller  man's  coun- 
try, much  less  a  yaller  woman's  ;  no, 
seh  !  But  the  whole  effulgence  is  jess 
this  :  you  got  to  make  it  a  po'  man's 
country  !  Now,  you  attenuate  yo'  re- 
flections on  that,  seh  ! — Seh  ?  " 

"  I  say  that's  exactly  what  Widewood 
is." 

"  No,  seh  !  no,  seh  !  I  means  a  coun- 
try what's  good  faw  a  po'  man,  an'  Wide- 
wood  cayn't  eveh  be  that  'ithout  school- 
houses,  seh !  But  thass  what  me  an' 
you  can  make  it,  Mr.  March.  Why, 
thass  the  hence  an'  the  whence  that  my 
constituents  an'  coefficients  calls  me 
School  -  house  Leggett.  Some  men 
cusses  me  that  I  has  mix'  the  races  in 
school.  Well,  supposin'  I  has — a  little  ; 
I'se  mix'  myseff.  You  cayn't  neveh  mix 
em  hafe  so  fas'  in  school  as  they  mixes 
'em  out  o'  school.  Yit  thass  not  in  the 
accawdeons  o'  my  new  policy.  Mr. 
March,  I'm  faw  the  specie  o'  schools  we 
kin  git  an'  keep " 

John  laughed  again.  "  Oh,  yes,  you're 
sure  to  keep  all  the  specie  you  get." 

Mr.  Leggett  giggled.  "  Aw !  I  means 
that  kine  o'  school.  An'  jiss  now  that 
happ'm  to  be  sep'ate  schools.  I  neveh 
was  hawgish  like  my  frien'  Gyarnit. 
Gyarnit's  faw  Roseraont  an'  State  aid 
toe  Rosemont,  an'  faw  nothin'  else  an' 
nobody  else,  fus',  las',  an'  everlastin'. 
Thass  jess  why  hisprojeckin'  don't  neveh 
eventuate,  an'  which  it  neveh  mil  whilse 
I'm  there  to  ^reventuate  !  Whoever 
hear  him  say,  '  Mr.  School-house  Leg- 
gett,  aw  Mr.  March,  aw  Mr.  Anybody- 
in-God's-worl',  pass  yo'  plate  faw  a  few 
pieces  o'  chicken  pie  ? '  What !  you 
heard  it?  Oh,  Mr.  March,  don't  you  be 
fool' !     An'  yit  I  favo's  Rosemont " 

"  Why,  you've  made  it  your  standing* 
threat  to  burst  Rosemont  wide  open  !  " 

"  Yass,  te-he  !  I  has  often  prevari- 
cate that  intention.  But  Law !  that 
was  pyo  gas,  Mr.  March.  I  favors  Rose- 
mont, an'  State  aid  to  Rosemont — per- 
widin' — enough  o'  the  said  thereof  to 
go  round,  an'  the  same  size  piece  faw 
ev'y  po'  man's  boy  as  faw  ev'y  rich  man's 
boy.  Of  co's  with  gals  it's  diff'ent. 
Mr.  March,  you  don't  know  what  a 
frien'  you  been  a-dislikin' ! " 

"  They  say  you're  in  favor  of  rail- 
roads." 

"  Why,  o'  co'se  !     An'  puttickly  the 
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Pussic  an'  Susie  an'  Great  South  Rail- 
road an'  State  niawju^age  bawuH  in 
accawdeons  —  perwidin  !  —  one  school- 
house,  som'er's  in  these-yeh  th'ee  coun- 
ties, law  ev'y  five  mile'  o'  road  they 
buir  ;  an'  a  Leggettstown  braynch  road, 
yass,  sell.  An',  Mr.  March,  yit,  still, 
nio'over,  perwidin',  the  movin'  the  cap- 
ital to  Suez,  away  fum  the  corrup'  in- 
fluence of  Pulaski  City.  Faw,  Mr. 
March,  the  legislatu'e  will  neveh  be 
pyo  anywher's  else  esceptin'  in  Suez,  an' 
not  even  myseff !  Whew !  I'm  that 
thusty " 

XXVII. 

CLIMBING    lover's    LEAP. 

The  woods  grew  dense  and  pathless, 
and  the  whispering  gave  place  to  a  busy 
fending  off  of  the  strong  undergrowth. 
Presently  John  tied  the  horse,  and  the 
riders  stepped  into  an  open  spot  on  a 
precipitous  mountain  side.  At  their 
left  a  deep  gorge  sank  so  abruptly  that 
a  small  stone,  casually  displaced,  went 
sliding  and  rattling  beyond  earshot. 
On  their  right  a  wasted  moon  rose  and 
stared  at  them  over  the  mountain^ 
shoulder ;  while  within  hand's  reach,  a 
rocky  cliff,  bald  on  its  crown,  stripped 
to  the  waist,  and  draped  at  its  foot  in 
foliage,  towered  in  the  shadow  of  the 
vast  hill. 

"Why,  good  Lawd,  Mr.  March,  this 
is  Lover's  Leap  !  We  cayn't  neveh 
climb  up  here  !  " 

"  We've  got  to  !  D'  you  reckon  I 
brought  you  here  to  look  at  it  ?  Come 
on.  We've  only  got  to  reach  that  last 
cedar  yonder  by  the  dead  pine." 

The  mulatto  moaned,  but  they 
climbed.  As  they  rose  the  black  gorge 
seemed  to  crawl  under  them  and  open 
its  hungry  jaws. 

"  Great  Lawd !  Mr.  March,  this  is 
sut'n  death!  Leas' wise  it  is  to  me.  I 
cayn't  go  no  fu'ther,  Mr.  March  ;  I  in- 
glected  to  tell  you  I's  got  a  pow'ful 
lame  foot." 

"  Keep  quiet,"  murmured  John,  "  and 
come  on.     Only  don't  look  down." 

The  reply  was  a  gasp  of  horror.  "  Oh ! 
mussy  me,  you  spoke  too  late  !  Wait 
jess  a  minute,  Mr.  March,  I'll  stan'  u}) 
ag'in   in   a   minute.      I   jess   mus'    set 


here  a  minute  an'  enjoy  the  view  ;  it's 
gr-gran' ! 

"  Yass,  seh.  I's  a-comin',  seh.  I'll 
rise  up  in  a  few  minutes ;  I'm  sick  at 
my  stomach,  but  it'll  pass  off  if  I  kin 
jiss  set  still  a  shawt  while  tell  it  passes 
off" 

The  si:)eaker  slowly  rose,  grabbing 
the  face  of  the  rock.  "  Mr.  March, 
wait  a  minute,  I  w-want  to  tell  you. 
Is-is-is  you  w-waitin'  ?  Mr.  March,  this 
is  pufficly  safe  and  haza'dous,  seh,  I 
feels  that,  seh,  but  I  don't  like  this  run- 
nin'  away  an'  hidin' !  It's  cowardly ; 
le's  go  down  an'  face  the  thing  like  men ! 
I'm  goin'  to  crawl  down  back'ards ; 
thass  the  skilfullest  way." 

"  Halt ! "  growled  John,  and  some- 
thing else  added  "tick-tick." 

"Oh!  Mr.  March,  faw  God's  sake! 
Ef  you  mus'  shoot  me,  shoot  me  whah  I 
won't  fall  so  full !  Why,  I  was  a-jokin' ! 
I  wa'n't  a-dreamin'  o'  goin'  back  !  Heah 
I  come,  seh,  look  out !  Oh,  please  put  up 
that-ah  naysty-lookin'  thing  !  —  Thank 
you,  seh ! — Mr.  March,  escuse  me  jiss  a 
minute  whilse  I  epitomize  my  breath  a 
little,  seh,  I  jiss  want  to  recover  my 
dizziness — This  is  fine,  ain't  it?  Oh, 
Lawd  !  Mr.  March,  escuse  my  sinkin' 
down  this  a- way  !  Oh,  don't  disfunnish 
yo'seff  to  come  back  to  me,  seh  ;  I's  jiss 
faint  and  thusty.  Mr.  March,  I  ain't 
a- scared  ;  I'm  jiss  a-parishin'  o'  thust ! 
Lawd !  I'm  jiss  that  bole  an'  rackless 
I'd  resk  twenty  lives  faw  jiss  one  hafe  a 
finger  o'  pyo  whiskey.  I  dunno  what '11 
happ'm  to  me  ef  I  don't  git  some  quick. 
I  ain't  had  a  drap  sence  the  night  o'  the 
ball,  an'  thass  what  make  this-yeh  flatu- 
lency o'  the  heart.  Oh !  please  don't 
tech  me  ;  ev'm  ef  you  lif  me  I  cayn't 
stan'.  Oh,  Lawd  !  the  icy  han'  o'  death 
is  on  me,     I'll  soon  be  in  glory !  " 

"  Glory  !  "  answered  an  echo  across 
the  gorge. 

John  laughed.  "  We're  nearly  to  the 
cave.  If  I  have  to  carry  you  it  will 
double  the  danger." 

"  Oh,  yass,  seh !  you  go  on,  I'll  jine 
you.  I  jis  wants  a  few  minutes  to  my- 
seff faw  prayer. " 

"  Cornelius,"  said  the  cautiously  stoop- 
ing youth,  "I'm  going  to  take  you 
where  I  said  I  would,  if  I  have  to  carry 
you  there  in  three  pieces.  Here — wait 
— I'd  better  tote  jom  on  my  back.    Put 
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your  arms  round  my  iieck.  Now  give 
me  your  legs.  That's  it.  Now,  hold 
firm  ;  one  false  step  and  over  we  go." 
He  slowly  picked  his  way.  Once  he 
stopped  while  a  stone  which  had  crum- 
bled from  under  his  tread  went  crash- 
ing through  the  bushes  and  into  the 
yawning  gulf.  The  footing  was  terribly 
narrow  for  several  rods,  but  at  length  it 
widened.  He  crouched  again.  "  Now, 
get  off;  the  rest  is  only  some  steep 
climbing  in  the  bushes." 

"  Mr.  March,  I  ain't  eveli  goin'  to  git 
down  to  God's  blessed  level  groun' 
ag'in !  " 

'*  Think  not  ?  You'll  be  there  in  five 
seconds  if  you  take  hold  of  any  dead 
wood.     Come  on." 

They  climbed  again,  hugged  the  cliff 
while  they  took  breath,  climbed  once 
more,  forebore  to  look  down,  and  soon, 
crowding  into  what  had "  seemed  but  a 
shallow  cleft,  were  stooping  under  the 
low  roof  of  a  small  cavern.  Its  close 
rocky  bounds  and  tumbled  floor  spar- 
kled here  and  there  in  the  light  of  the 
matches  John  struck.  From  their  pock- 
ets the  pair  laid  out  a  scant  store  of 
food. 

"Now  I  must  go,"  said  John.  "Ill 
come  again  to-morrow  night.  You're 
safe  here.  You  may  find  a  snake  or 
two,  but  you  don't  mind  that,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Me  ?  Law,  no  !  not  real  ones. 
Di'mon'-back  rattle-snake  hisself  cayn't 
no  mo'  scare  me  'n  if  I  was  a  hawg. 
Good-by,  seh." 

How  the  heavy- eyed  youth  the  next 
day  finished  his  examinations  he  scarce- 
ly knew  liimseK,  but  he  hoped  he  had 
somehow  passed.  He  could  not  slip 
away  from  Rosemont  until  after  bed- 
time, and  the  night  was  half  gone  when 
he  reached  the  cliff  under  Lover's  Leap. 
A  light  rain  increased  the  risk  of  the 
climb,  but  he  reached  the  cave  in  safety 
only  to  find  it  deserted.  On  his  way 
down  he  discovered  ample  signs  that 
the  promiscuous  lover,  an  hour  or  two 
before,  had  slowly,  safely,  and  in  the 
"  skilfuUest  w^ay  "  reached  the  arms  of 
his  most  dangerous  but  dearest  love  ; 
"  cooned  it  every  step,"  John  termed  it, 
talking  to  his  horse  as  they  trudged 
back  toward  Rosemont.  "What  the 
rattlesnakes  couldn't  do,"  he  said,  "  the 
bottle-snake  had  done." 


Mr.  Leggett's  perils  might  not  be 
over,  but  out  of  the  youth's  hands 
meant  off  his  indulgent  conscience,  and 
John  returned  to  his  slighted  books 
quickened  in  all  his  wilful  young  blood 
by  the  knowledge  that  a  single  night 
of  adventurous  magnanimity  had  made 
him  henceforth  master  of  himself,  his 
own  purposes,  and  his  own  mistakes. 


XXVIII. 

A    SUMMONS    FOR    THE    JUDGE. 

Baccalaureate  Sunday.  It  was  hot, 
even  for  Suez.  The  river  seemed  to 
shine  with  heat.  Yet  every  convenient 
horse-rack  was  crowded  with  horses, 
more  than  half  of  them  under  side-sad- 
dles, and  in  the  square  neighing  steeds, 
tied  to  swinging  limbs  because  too 
emotionally  noble  to  share  their  privi- 
leges with  anything  they  could  kick, 
pawed,  wheeled,  and  gazed  after  their 
vanished  riders  as  if  to  say,  "  'Pon  my 
word,  if  he  hasn't  gone  to  church." 

The  church.  Parson  Tombs's,  was 
packed.  Men  were  not  few,  yet  the 
pews  and  the  aisles,  choked  with  chairs 
from  end  to  end,  were  one  yeast  of 
muslins,  lawns,  and  organdies,  while 
everywhere  the  fans  pulsed  and  danced 
a  hundred  measures  at  once  in  fasci- 
nating confusion. 

In  the  amen  pews  on  the  right  sat 
all  Montrose  ;  facing  them,  on  the  left, 
sat  all  Rosemont,  except  the  principal  ; 
Garnet  was  with  the  pastor  in  the  pul- 
pit. The  Governor  of  Dixie  was  pres- 
ent ;  the  first  one  they  of  the  old  re- 
gime had  actually  gotten  into  the  gu- 
bernatorial chair  since  the  darkies  had 
begun  to  vote.  Two  members  of  the 
Governor's  staff  sat  in  a  front  pew  in 
uniform  ;  blue  ! 

"  See  that  second  man  on  the  left?  " 
whispered  Captain  Champion  to  an  old 
army  friend  from  Charleston ;  "  that 
handsome  felleh  with  the  wavy  auburn 
hair,  soft  mustache,  and  big,  sawt  o' 
pawnderin'  eyes  ?  " 

"What!  that  the  Governor?  He 
can't  be  over  thirty  or  thirty-one  !  " 

"  Governor,  no  !  he  wouldn't  take  the 
governorship  ;  that's  Jeff-Jack  Ravenel, 
editor  of  the    Courier,   ablest   man  in 
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Dixie.    No,  that's  the  Governor  next  to 
him." 

"  That  old  toad  ?  Why,  he's  a  moral 
hulk,  look  at  his  nose  !  " 

"  Yes,  it's  a  pity,  but  we  done  the 
best  we  could — had  to  keep  the  align- 
ment, you  know.  His  brother  leases 
and  sublets  convicts,  five  stockades  of 
'em,  and  ought  to  be  one  himself. 

"  These  girls  inside  the  altar  -  rail, 
they're  the  academy  chorus.  That 
one  ?  Oh,  that's  Halliday's  daughter. 
Yass,  beautiful,  but  you  should  'a'  seen 
her  three  years  ago.  No  use  talkin', 
sell — I  wouldn't  say  so  to  a  Yankee, 
but  —  ow  climate's  hard  on  beauty. 
Teach  in  the  acad'  ?  Oh !  no,  seh,  she 
jus'  sings  with  'em.  Magnificent  voice. 
Some  Yankees  here  last  week  allowed 
they'd  ruther  hear  her  than  Adelina 
Patti — in  some  sawngs. 

"  She's  an  awful  man-killeh  ;  repo't- 
ed  engaged  to  five  fellehs  at  once,  Jeff- 
Jack  included.  I  don't  know  whether 
it's  true  or  not,  but  you  know  how  ow 
Dixie  gjdrls  ah,  seh.  An'  yet,  seh,  when 
they  marry,  as  they  all  do,  where'll  you 
find  mo'  devoted  wives  ?  This  ain't  the 
Ian'  o'  divo'ces,  seh  ;  this  is  the  Ian'  o' 
loose  engagements  an'  tight  marriages. 

"  D'  you  see  that  girl  in  the  second 
row  of  Montroses,  soft  eyes,  sawt  o' 
deep  -  down  roguish,  round,  straight 
neck,  head  set  so  nice  on  it  ?  That's 
Gyarnet's  daughteh.  That  gyirl's  not 
as  old  as  she  looks,  by  three  years." 

He  ceased.  The  chorus  under  the 
high  pulpit  stood  up,  sang,  and  sat 
again.  Parson  Tombs,  above  them, 
rose  with  extended  arms,  and  the  ser- 
vices had  begun.  The  chorus  stood 
again  and  the  church  choir  faced  them 
from  the  gallery  and  sang  with  them 
antiphonally,  to  the  spiritual  discom- 
fort of  many  who  counted  it  the  latest 
agony  of  modernness.  In  the  long 
prayer  the  diversity  of  sects  and  fash- 
ions showed  forth  ;  but  a  majority  tried  • 
hard  not  to  resent  any  posture  different 
from  their  own,  although  Miss  Martha 
Salter  and  many  others  who  buried 
their  faces  in  their  own  seats,  knew 
that  Mr.  Ravenel's  eyes  were  counting 
the  cracks  in  the  plastering. 

Barbara  knelt  forward  —  the  Mont- 
rose mode.  She  heard  Parson  Tombs 
confess  the  Job -like  loathsomeness  of 


everyone  present ;  but  his  long  familiar, 
chanting  monotones  fainted  and  died 
in  the  portals  of  her  ears  like  a  nurse's 
song,  while  her  sinking  eyelids  shut 
not  out,  but  in,  one  tallish  Rosemont 
senior  who  had  risen  in  prayer  visibly 
heavy  with  the  sleep  he  had  robbed  from 
three  successive  nights.  The  chirp  of  a 
lone  cricket  somewhere  under  the  floor 
led  her  forth  in  a  half  dream  beyond 
the  town  and  the  gleaming  turnpike, 
across  wide  fields  whose  multitudinous, 
tiny  life  rasped  and  buzzed  under  the 
vibrant  heat ;  and  so  on  to  Rosemont, 
dear  Rosemont,  and  the  rose  mother 
there. 

Her  fan  stops.  An  unearthly  sweet- 
ness, an  unconditioned  bliss,  a  heavenly 
disembodiment  too  perfect  for  ecstasy, 
an  oblivion  surcharged  with  light,  a 
blessed  rarefaction  of  self  that  fills  the 
house,  the  air,  the  sky,  and  ascends  full 
of  sweet  odors  and  soothing  sounds, 
wafts  her  up  on  the  cadenced  lullaby  of 
the  long,  long  prayer.  Is  it  finished  ? 
No. 

"  Oh,  quicken  our  drowsy  powers  !  " 
she  hears  the  pastor  cry  on  a  rising 
wave  of  monotone,  and  starts  the  fan 
again.  Is  she  in  church  or  in  Rose- 
mont? She  sees  Johanna  beckoning 
in  her  old,  cajoling  way,  asking,  as  in 
fact,  not  fancy,  she  had  done  the  even- 
ing before,  for  the  latest  news  of  Cor- 
nelius, and  hearing  with  pious  thank- 
fulness that  Leggett  has  reaj^peared 
in  his  official  seat,  made  a  speech  that 
filled  the  house  with  laughter  and  ap- 
plause, put  parties  into  a  better  humor 
with  each  other  than  they  had  been  for 
years,  and  remains,  and,  for  the  pre- 
sent, will  remain,  unmolested. 

Still  Parson  Tombs  is  praying.  The 
fan  waggles  briskly,  then  more  slowly 
— slowly — slow-ly,  and  sinks  to  rest  on 
her  white  -  robed  bosom.  The  head, 
heavy  with  luminous  brown  hair,  ca- 
reens gently  upon  one  cheek  ;  that  in- 
effably sweet  dissolution  into  all  nature 
and  space  comes  again,  and  far  up 
among  the  dream-clouds,  just  as  she  is 
about  to  recognize  certain  hapj^y  faces, 
there  is  a  rush  of  sound,  a  flood  of  con- 
sternation, a  start,  a  tumbling  in  of  con- 
sciousness, the  five  senses  leap  to  their 
stations,  and  she  sits  upright  fluttering 
her  fan  and  glancing  round  upon  the 
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seated  congregation.  The  pastor  lias 
said  amen. 

Garnet  spoke  extemporaneously.  The 
majority,  who  did  not  know  every  line 
of  the  sermon  was  written  and  memor- 
ized, marvelled  at  its  facility,  and  even 
some,  who  knew,  admitted  it  was  won- 
derful for  fervor,  rhetorical  richness, 
and  the  skill  with  which  it  "voiced  the 
times "  without  so  much  as  touching 
those  matters  which  Dixie,  Rosemont's 
Dixie,  did  not  want  touched.  Parson 
Tombs  and  others  moaned  "Amen," 
"Glory,"  "Thaynk  Gawd,"  etc.,  after 
every  great  period.  Only  General  Hal- 
liday  said  to  his  daughter,  "  He's  out  of 
focus  again,  claiming  an  exclusive  free- 
dom for  his  own  set." 

The  text  was,  "  But  I  was  born  free." 

Paul,  the  speaker  said,  was  as  pro- 
found a  believer  in  law  as  in  faith. 
Jealous  for  every  right  of  his  citizen- 
ship, he  might  humble  himself,  but  he 
never  lightly  allowed  himself  to  be 
humbled.  Law  is  essential  to  every 
civil  order,  but  the  very  laying  of  it 
upon  a  man  makes  it  his  title-deed  to  a 
freedom  without  which  obedience  is  not 
obedience,  nor  citizenship  citizenship. 
No  man  is  entirely  free  to  fill  out  the 
full  round  of  his  whole  manhood  who 
is  not  in  some  genuine,  generous  way 
an  author  of  the  laws  he  obeys.  "  At 
this  sacred  desk  and  on  this  holy  day  I 
thank  God  that  Dixie's  noble  sons  and 
daughters  are  at  last,  after  great  tribu- 
lations, freer  from  laws  and  government 
not  of  their  own  choice  than  ever  be- 
fore since  war  furled  its  torn  and  blood- 
drenched  banner  !  We  have  taught  the 
world  —  and  it's  worth  the  tribulation 
to  have  taught  the  world — under  God, 
that  a  people  born  with  freedom  in  the 
blood  cannot  be  forced  even  to  do  right ! 
'What  you  order  me  to  do,  alien  law- 
maker, may  be  right,  but  I  was  born 
free!'  My  first  duty  to  God  is  to  be 
free,  and  no  freedom  is  freedom  till  it 
is  purged  of  all  indignity  ! 

"But  mark  the  limitation!  Freemen 
are  not  made  in  a  day  I  It  was  to  a 
man  who  had  bought  his  freedom  that 
Paul  boasted  a  sort  that  could  not  be 
bought !  God's  word  for  it,  it  takes 
at  least  two  generations  to  make  true 
freemen  ;  fathers  to  buy  the  freedom 
and  sons  and  daughters  to  be  born  into 


it  !  Wherefore  let  every  one  to  whom 
race  and  inheritance  have  given  beauty 
or  talent,  and  to  whom  the  divine  order- 
ing of  fortune  and  social  rank  has  added 
quality  and  scholarship,  hold  it  the  first 
of  civic  virtues  to  reply  to  eveiy  man- 
date of  law  or  fate.  Law  is  law,  and 
right  is  right,  but,  first  of  all,  I  was 
born  free,  and,  please  God,  I'll  die  so  ! 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  graduating  class  :  " 

Nine  trim,  gray  jackets  rose,  and 
John  March  was  the  tallest.  The 
speaker  j^roceeded,  but  he  had  not 
spoken  many  words  before  he  saw  the 
attention  of  his  hearers  was  gone.  A 
few  smiled  behind  their  hands  or  bit 
their  lips  ;  men  kept  a  frowning  show 
of  listening  to  the  address  ;  women's 
faces  exchanged  looks  of  pity,  and  John 
turned  red  to  his  collar.  For,  just  be- 
hind the  Governor,  the  noble  head  and 
feeble  frame  of  Judge  March  had  risen 
unconsciously  when  his  son  rose,  and 
now  stood  among  the  seated  multitude, 
gazing  on  the  speaker  and  drinking  in 
his  words  with  a  sweet,  glad  face.  The 
address  went  on,  but  no  one  heard  it. 
Nor  did  any  one  move  to  disturb  the 
standing  figure  ;  all  Suez,  nay,  the  very 
girls  of  Montrose  knew  that  he  who 
seemed  to  stand  there  with  trembling 
knees  and  wabbling  hands  was  in  truth 
not  there,  but  was  swallowed  up  and 
lost  in  yonder  hoj. 

Garnet  was  vexed.  He  shortened  the 
address,  and  its  last,  eloquent  sentence 
was  already  begun  when  Bavenel  rose, 
and  through  room  swiftly  made  for 
him  stepped  back  to  Judge  March. 
He  was  just  in  time  to  get  an  arm 
under  his  head  and  shoulders  as  he 
sank  limply  into  the  pew,  looking  up 
with  a  smile  and  trying  to  say  nothing 
was  wrong,  and  to  attend  again  to  the 
speaker.  Garnet's  hearers  were  over- 
come, but  the  effect  was  not  his.  Their 
gaze  was  on  the  fallen  man  ;  and  when 
General  Halliday  cleared  his  sight  with 
an  agitated  handkerchief,  and  one  by 
one  from  the  son's  wide  open  eyes,  the 
hot,  salt  tears  slipped  down  to  the 
twitching  corners  of  his  mouth,  and 
the  aged  pastor's  voice  trembled  in  a 
hurried  benediction,  women  sobbed  and 
few  eyes  were  dry. 

"  Father,"  said  John,  "  can  you  hear 
me  ?     Do  you  know  me  ?  " 
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A  glad  liorlit  overspread  the  face  for 
reply.  But  after  it  came  a  shadow,  and 
the  physician  said,  softly, 

"  He's  trying  to  ask  something." 

Fannie  Halliday  sat  fanning  the  pa- 
tient. She  glanced  \x\)  to  Garnet  just 
at  John's  back  and  murmured, 

"He  probably  wants  to  know  if " 

John  turned  an  eager  glance  to  his 
principal,  and  Garnet  nodded  "Yes." 

"  Father,"  cried  John,  "Fve  passed! 
I've  passed,  father  ;  I've  passed !  Do 
you  hear,  dear  father  ?  " 

The  Major  touched  the  bending  youth 
and  murmured  something  more.  John 
turned  back  upon  him  a  stare  of  in- 
credulity, but  Garnet  smiled  kindly 
and  said  aloud, 

"I  tell  you  yes ;  it  will  be  announced 
to-morrow." 

"  Father,"  cried  John,  stooping  close 
to  the  wandering  eyes,  "  can  you  see 
me  ?  I'm  John !  I'm  son !  Can  you 
hear  me,  father?  Father,  I've  got  first 
honors  —  first  honors,  father!  Oh,  fa- 
ther, look  into  my  eyes  ;  it  wdll  be  a  sign 
that  you  hear  me.  Father,  listen,  look  ; 
I'm  going  to  be  a  better  son — to  you 
and  to  mother — Oh,  he  hears  me  !  He 
understands — "  The  physician  drew 
him  away. 

They  carried  the  sick  man  to  the 
nearest  house.  Late  in  the  afternoon 
Tom  Hersey  and  two  or  three  others 
were  talking  together  near  the  post- 
office. 

"  Now,  f 'r  instance,  what  right  had  he 
to  give  that  boy  first  honors !  As  sho's 
you're  a  foot  high,  that's  a  piece  o'  pyo 
log-roUin'." — The  physician  came  by. — 
"  Doctor,  I  understand  Mrs.  March  has 
arrived.  I  hope  the  Jedge  is  betteh, 
sell.  —  What  ?  —  Why  —  why,  you  sup- 
prise — why,  I'm  mighty  sorry  to  heah 
that,  seh. — Gentlemen,  Jedge  March  is 
dead." 

XXIX. 

THE  GOLDEN  SPIKE. 

About  a  week  beyond  the  middle  of 
June,  1878,  when  John  March  had  been 
something  like  a  year  out  of  Kosemont 
and  nine  months  a  teacher  of  mountain 
lads  and  lasses  at  Widewood,  Barbara 
finished  at  Montrose.    She  did  not  read 


her  graduation  essay.  Its  subject  was 
Time.  Its  spelling  was  correct,  and  it 
was  duly  rosetted  and  streamered,  but 
it  was  regretfully  suppressed  because 
its  pages  were  mainly  given  to  joyous 
emphasis  of  the  advantages  of  w^asting 
the  hours.  Miss  Garnet  had  not  been 
a  breaker  of  rules  ;  yet  when  she  waved 
farewell  and  the  younger  Miss  Kinsing- 
ton  turned  back  indoors  saying, 

"  Dearest,  best  girl ! "  the  sister  added, 
sweetly — 

"  That  we  ever  got  rid  of." 

On  a  day  near  the  middle  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  there  began  almost  at 
dawn  to  be  a  great  stir  in  and  about 
Suez.  The  sun  came  up  over  Wide- 
wood  with  a  shout,  hallooing  to  Rose- 
mont  a  promise  for  all  Dixie  of  the  most 
ripening  hours,  thus  far,  of  the  year, 
and  woods,  fields,  orchards,  streams, 
answered  with  a  morning  incense.  Jo- 
hanna stood  whispering  loudly  at  Bar- 
bara's bedside  : 

"  Week  up,  honey ;  sun  high  an* 
scoldin' !  jess  a-fussin'  an'  a-scoldin' !  " 
One  dark  hand  lifted  back  the  white 
mosquito-net  while  the  other  tendered 
a  cup  of  coffee. 

Barbara  winked,  scowled,  laid  her 
wrists  on  the  maid's  shoulders  and 
smiled  into  her  black  face.  Johanna  put 
away  a  brown  wave  of  hair.  "Come  on, 
missie,  dat-ah  young  Yankee  gen'leman 
frien'  up  an'  out." 

Barbara  bit  her  lip  in  mock  dismay. 
"Has  he  de-part-ed?  "  She  had  a  droll 
liking  for  long  words,  and  often  de- 
ployed them  as  skirmishers  in  the  rear 
of  her  sentences. 

Johanna  tittered.  "  Humph !  you 
know  mawnstus  well  he  ain't  gone. 
Miss  Barb,  dass  de  onyess  ma-an  I 
eveh  see  wear  a  ba-ang.  Wha'  fuh  he 
do  dat  ? " 

"I  must  ask  him,"  said  Barbara,  sip- 
ping her  coffee.  "  It's  probably  in  ful- 
filment of  a  vow." 

The  maid  tittered  again.  "  You 
cayn't  ast  as  much  as  he  kin.  But 
dass  my  notice  'twix  Yankees  an'  ow 
folks  ;  Dixie  man  say,  Fine  da-ay,  seh ! 
Yankee  saj^  You  think  it  a-gwine  fo'  to 
ra-ain  ?  Dixie  man — Oh,  no,  seh  !  hit  jiss 
cayn't  rain  to-day,  seh  !  Den  if  it  jiss 
po'  dowTi  Yankee  say,  Don't  dis  yeh 
look  somepm  like  ra-ain  ?      An'    Dixie 
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man — Yass,  seh,  hit  do  ;  hit  look  like 
rain,  but  Law' !  hit  ain't  rain.  You 
Yankees  cayn't  un'stan'  ow  Southe'n 
weatheh,  seh !  " 

Only  Johanna  laughed.  Presently 
Barbara  asked,  "Have  3^ou  seen  pop-a?" 

"  Yo'  paw?  Oh,  yass'm,  he  in  de  wes' 
grove,  oveh  whah  we  'llowin'  to  buil'  de 
new  dawmontory.  He  jiss  a-po'in'  in- 
fo'mations  into  de  Yankee."  Barbara 
laughed  this  time — at  the  Yankee — and 
Johanna  mimicked  :  "  '  Mr.  Fair,  yo' 
come  to  see  a  beautiful  an'  thrivin' 
town,  seh.  Suez  is  change'  dat  much 
yo'  fatheh  wouldn'  know  it  ag'in  ! ' " 

"  Pop-a's  right  about  that,  Johanna." 

"Oh,  yass'm."  Johanna  was  rebuked. 
But  Barbara  smiled  and  by  and  by — 
"  Miss  Barb,  kin  I  ax  you  a  favo' '? — 
Yass'm.  Make  yo'  paw  put  me  som'ers 
in  de  crowd  to-day  whah  I  kin  see  you 
when  you  draps  de  ham m eh  on  de 
golden  spike — Law' !  dass  de  dress  o' 
dresses  !  You  looks  highly  fitt'n'  to 
eat ! " 

Young  Fair  had  come  to  see  the  last 
spike  driven  in  the  Pulaski  City,  Suez 
and  Great  South  Railroad. 

At  breakfast  Mrs.  Garnet  poured  the 
coffee.  Garnet  told  the  New  Englander 
much  about  New  England,  touching  ex- 
tenuatingly  on  the  blueness  of  its  laws, 
the  decay  of  its  religion,  and  the  inevi- 
table decline  of  its  industries.  The 
visitor,  with  only  an  occasional  "  Don't 
you  think,  however  " — seemed  edified. 
It  pleased  Barbara  to  see  how  often, 
nevertheless,  his  eye  wandered  from  the 
speaker  to  the  head  of  the  board  to 
rest  on  one  so  lovely  it  scarce  signified 
that  she  was  pale  and  wasted ;  one 
whose  genial  dignity  perfected  the  firm- 
ness with  which  she  declined  her  daugh- 
ter's offer  to  take  her  place  and  task, 
and  had  smiled  her  down  while  Johan- 
na smoothed  away  a  grin. 

The  hour  of  nine  struck.  Fair  looked 
startled.  "  Were  we  not  to  have  joined 
Mr.  Ravenel's  partv  in  Suez  by  this 
time  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  there's  no  hurry.  Still, 
we'll  start.  Johanna,  get  your  lunch- 
baskets.  Sorry  you  don't  meet  Mr. 
March,  sir;  he's  a  trifle  younger  than 
you,  but  you'd  like  him.  I  asked  him 
to  go  with  us,  but  his  mother — wh}^, 
wa'n't  that  all  right,  Barb  ?  " 


"  Oh,  it  wasn't  wrong."  Barbara 
smiled  to  her  mother.  "  It  was  only 
useless  ;  he  always  declines  if  I  don't. 
We're  very  slightly  acquainted.  I  hope 
that  accounts  for  it."  She  arched  her 
brows. 

As  she  and  the  young  visitor  stood 
by  the  carriage  while  Johanna  and  the 
luncheon  were  being  stowed  he  said 
something  so  graceful  about  Mrs.  Gar- 
net that  Barbara  looked  into  his  face 
with  delight  and  the  Major  had  to  speak 
his  name  twice  before  he  heard  it. — 
"  Beady  ?  Yes,  quite  so.  Shall  I  sit — 
oh  !  pardon  ;  yes — in  front,  certainly." 

The  Major  drove.  The  young  guest 
would  gladly  have  talked  with  Barbara 
as  she  sat  back  of  him  and  behind 
her  father  ;  but  Garnet  held  his  atten- 
tion. Crossing  Turkey  Creek  battle- 
ground  

"Just  look  at  those  oats!  See  that 
wheat !  Cotton,  ah  !  but  you  ought  to 
see  the  cotton  down  in  Blackland !  " 

When  the  pike  was  dusty  and  the 
horses  walked  they  were  frequently 
overtaken  and  passed  by  cavalcades  of 
lank,  hard-faced  men  in  dingy  home- 
spun, and  cadaverous  women  with  snuff- 
sticks  and  slouched  sun-bonnets.  Ma- 
jor Garnet  bowed  to  them. 

"  Those  are  our  Sandstone  County 
mountaineers  ;  our  yoemanry,  sir.  Suez 
holds  these  three  counties  in  a  sort  o' 
triple  alliance.  You  make  a  great  mis- 
take, sir,  to  go  off  to-morrow  without 
seeing  the  Widewood  district.  You've 
seen  the  Alps,  and  I'd  just  like  to 
hear  you  say  which  of  the  two  is  the 
finer.  There's  enough  mineral  wealth 
in  Widewood  alone  to  make  Suez  a 
Pittsburg,  and  water-power  enough  to 
make  her  a  Minneapolis,  and  we're  go- 
ing to  make  her  both,  sir  !  "  The  mono- 
logue became  an  avalanche  of  coal,  red 
hematite,  marble,  mica,  manganese,  tar, 
timber,  turpentine,  lumber,  lead,  ochre, 
and  barytes,  with  signs  of  silver,  gold, 
and  diamonds. 

"Don't  you  think,  however " 

"  No,  sir  !  no-o-o  !  far  from  it " 


A  stifled  laugh  came  from  where  Jo- 
hanna's face  darkened  the  corner  it  oc- 
cupied. Barbara  looked,  but  the  maid 
seemed  lost  in  sad  revery. 

"  Barb,  yonder's  where  Jeff- Jack  and 
I  stopped  to  dine  on  blackberries  the 
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day  we  f;ot  home  from  the  war.  Now, 
there's  the  raih'oad  cut  on  the  far  side 
of  it.  There,  you  see,  Mr.  Fair,  the 
road  skirts  the  creek  westward  and 
then  northwestward  a^ain,  leaving 
llosemont  a  mile  to  the  northeast. 
See  that  house,  Barb,  about  half  a  mile 
beyond  the  railroad  ?  There's  where 
the  man  found  his  plumbago."  The 
speaker  laughed  and  told  the  story. 
The  discoverer  had  stolen  off  by  night, 
got  an  expert  to  come  and  examine  it, 
and  would  tell  the  result  only  to  one 
friend,  and  in  a  whisper.  "  'You  haven't 
got  much  plumbago, '  the  expert  had 
said,  'but  you've  got  dead  oodles  of 
silica.'  You  know.  Barb,  silica's  noth- 
ing but  flint,  ha-ha  !  " 

Fair  smiled.  In  his  fortnight's  travel 
through  the  New  Dixie  plumbago  was 
the  only  mineral  on  which  he  had  not 
heard  the  story  based. 

A  military  horseman  overtook  the 
carriage  and  slackened  to  a  fox-trot  at 
Garnet's  side.  "  Captain  Champion,  let 
me  make  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Fair. 
Mr.  Fair  and  his  father  have  put  money 
into  our  New  Dixie,  and  he's  just  going 
around  to  see  where  he  can  put  in  more. 
I  tell  him  he  can't  go  amiss.  All  we 
want  in  Dixie's  capital." 

"Mr.  Fair  doesn't  think  so,"  said  Bar- 
bara, with  great  sweetness. 

"  Ah  !  I  merely  asked  whether  capi- 
tal doesn't  seek  its  own  level.  Mustn't 
its  absence  be  always  because  of  some 
deeper  necessity  ?  " 

Champion  stood  on  his  guard.  "  Why, 
I  don't  know  why  capital  shouldn't  be 
the  fundamental  need,  seh,  of  a  country 
that's  been  impoverished  by  a  great 
waugh ! " 

Barbara  exulted,  but.  Garnet  was  for 
peace.  "  I  suppose  you'll  find  Suez 
swarming  with  men,  women,  and  horses." 

"Yes,"  said  Champion — Fair  was 
speaking  to  Barbara — "  to  say  noth- 
ing of  yahoos,  centaurs,  and  niggehs." 
The  Major's  abundant  laugh  flattered 
him  ;  he  promised  to  join  the  party  at 
luncheon,  lifted  his  plumed  shako,  and 
galloped  away.  Garnet  drove  into  the 
edge  of  the  town  at  a  trot. 

"  Here's  where  the  reservoir's  to  be," 
he  said,  and  spun  down  the  slope  into 
the  shaded  avenue,  and  so  to  the  town's 
centre. 


"  Laws  -  a  -  me  !  Miss  Barb,"  whis- 
pered Johanna,  "  l;ut  dis-yeh  town  is 
change'  !  New  hotel !  brick  !  th'ee 
sto'ies  high ! "  Barbara  touched  her 
for  silence. 

"But  look  at  de  new  sto'es  !  "  mur- 
mured the  girl.  Negroes — the  men  in 
dirty  dusters,  the  w^omen  in  smart  cali- 
coes, girls  in  dowdy  muslins  and  boys' 
hats  —  and  mountain  whites,  coatless 
men,  shoeless  women — hung  about  the 
counters  dawdling  away  their  small 
change. 

"  Colored  and  white  treated  precise- 
ly alike,  you  notice,"  said  Garnet,  and 
Barbara  suppressed  a  faint  ginint  from 
Johanna. 

Trade  had  spread  into  side  -  streets. 
Drinking -houses  were  gayly  bedight 
and  busy. 

"  That's  the  new^  Courier  building." 

The  main  crowd  had  gone  down  to 
the  railway  tracks,  and  it  was  midsum- 
mer, yet  you  could  see  and  feel  the 
town's  youth. 

"  Why,  the  nig — colored  people  have 
built  themselves  a  six-hundred  dollar 
church  ;  w^e  white  folks  helped  them," 
said  Garnet,  who  had  given  fifty  cents. 
"  See  that  new  sidewalk  ?  Our  chain- 
gang  did  that,  sir  ;  made  the  bricks 
and  laid  the  pavement." 

The  court-house  w^as  newly  painted. 
Only  Hotel  Swanee  and  the  two  white 
churches  remained  untouched,  sleeping 
on  in  green  shade  and  sweet  age. 

The  Garnets'  wheels  bickered  dowai 
the  town's  southern  edge  and  out  upon 
a  low  slape  of  yellow^,  deep-gullied  sand 
and  clay  that  scarce  kept  on  a  few 
weeds  to  hide  its  nakedness  W'hile 
gathering  old  duds  and  tins. 

"Yonder  are  the  people,  and  here, 
sir,"  Garnet  pointed  to  where  the  green 
Swanee  lay  sweltering  like  the  Nile, 
"  is  the  stream  that  makes  the  tears 
trickle  in  every  true  Southerner's  heart 
when  he  hears  its  song." 

"Still  '  Alw^ays  longing  for  the  old 
plantation  ?  ' "  asked  the  youth. 

"  Yes,"  said  Barbara,  defiantly. 

The  carriage  stopped  ;  half  a  dozen 
black  ragamuffins  rushed  up  offering 
to  take  it  in  charge,  and  its  occupants 
presently  stood  among  the  people  of 
three  counties.  For  Blackland,  Clear- 
water, and  Sandstone  had  gathered  here 
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a  hundred  or  two  of  their  gentlest  un- 
der two  long  sheds  on  either  side  of 
the  track,  and  the  sturdier  multitude 
under  green  booths  or  out  in  the  sun- 
light about  yonder  dazzling  gun,  to  hail 
the  screaming  herald  of  a  new  destiny  ; 
a  destiny  that  openly  promised  only 
wealth,  yet  freighted  with  profounder 
changes  ;  changes  which,  ban  or  delay 
them  as  they  might,  would  still  be  des- 
tiny at  last. 

Entering  a  shed  Barbara  laughed 
with  delight.      "  Fannie  !  " 

"  Barb  !  "  cried  Fannie.  A  volley  of 
salutations  followed  :  "  Good-morning 
Major" — "Why,  howdy,  Doctor. — How- 
dy, Jeff- Jack. — Shotwell,  how  are  you  ? 
Lemme  make  you  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Fair.  Mr.  Fair,  Captain  Shotwell.  Mr. 
Fair  and  his  father.  Captain,  have  put 
some  money  into  our  " — A  tall,  sallow, 
youngish  man  touched  the  speaker's  el- 
bow—"  AVhy,  hell-low,  Proudfit!  Col- 
onel Proudfit,  lemme  make  you,"  etc. — 
"I  hope  you  brought  —  why,  Sister 
Proudfit,  I  decl' — aha,  ha,  ha  ! — You 
know  Barb  ?  " 

General  Halliday  said,  "  John  Wesley, 
how  goes  it?" 

Garnet  sobered.  "  Good  -  morning, 
Launcelot.  Mr.  Fair,  lemme  make  you 
acquainted  with  General  Halliday.  You 
mustn't  believe  all  he  says — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
Still,  when  a  Radical  does  speak  well  of 
us  you  may  know  it's  so  !  Launcelot, 
Mr.  Fair  and  his  father  have  put  some 
mone}' "  —  Half  a  dozen  voices  said 
"  Sh-sh ! " 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen  !  "  cried  Cap- 
tain Shotwell.  "  The  first  ha-alf — the 
fro' — the  front  ha-alf  of  the  tra-ain — of 
the  expected  tra-ain — is  full  of  people 
from  Pula-aski  City !  The  ster' — the 
rear  ha-alf  is  reserved  faw  the  one  hun- 
dred holdehs  of  these  red  tickets."  (Ap- 
plause.) "  Ayfter  the  shor' — brief  puf- 
fawn' — cerem' — exercises,  the  tra-ain, 
bein'  filled,  will  run  up  to  Pula-aski 
City,  leave  that  section  of  which,  aw  toe 
which,  aw  at  least  in  which,  that  is,  be- 
longing toe — I  mean  the  people  conta- 
aining  the  Pula-aski  City  section  (laugh- 
ter and  applause) — or  rather  the  section 
contained  by  the  Pu — (deafening  laugh- 
ter)— I  should  sa-ay  the  city  containing 
the  Pula-as'r— (roars  of  laughter) — Well, 
gentlemen,  if  you  know  what  I  want  to 


sav  betteh  than  I  do,  jest  say  it  yo'se'ves 
an*^" " 

His  face  was  red  and  he  added  some- 
thing unintelligible  about  them  all  go- 
ing to  a  terminus  not  on  that  road, 
while  Captain  Champion,  coming  to  his 
rescue,  proclaimed  that  the  Suez  section 
would  be  brought  back,  "  expectin'  to 
arrive  hyeh  an  hou'  by  sun.  An'  now, 
ladies  and  ^e\\i\emen,  I  propose  three 
cheers  faw  that  gallant  an'  accom- 
plished gen'leman,  Cap'm  Shotwell  — 
hip-hip — "  And  the  company  gave 
them,  with  a  tiger. 

At  that  moment,  faint  and  far,  the 
whistle  sounded.  The  great  outer  crowd 
ran  together,  looking,  all  one  way. 
Again  it  sounded,  nearer ;  and  then 
again,  near  and  loud.  The  multitude 
huzzaed  ;  the  bell  clanged ;  gay  with 
flags  the  train  came  thundering  in  ;  out 
in  the  blazing  sunlight  Captain  Cham- 
pion, with  sword  unsheathed,  cried 
"Fire  !"  The  gun  flashed  and  crashed, 
the  earth  shook,  the  people's  long  shout 
went  up,  the  sax-horns  sang  "Way 
Down  upon  the  Swanee  Biver" — and 
the  tears  of  a  true  Southerner  leaped 
into  Barbara's  eyes.  She  turned  and 
caught  young  Fair  smiling  at  it  all,  and, 
most  of  all  at  her,  yet  in  a  way  that 
earned  her  own  smile. 

The  speeches  were  short  and  stirring. 
When  Ravenel  began — "Friends  and 
fellow-citizens,  this  is  our  Susie's  wed- 
ding," the  people  could  hardly  be  done 
cheering.  Then  Barbara,  by  him  led 
forth  and  followed  by  Johanna's  eager 
eyes,  gave  the  spike  its  first  wavering 
tap,  the  president  of  the  road  drove  it 
home,  and  "  Susie"  was  bound  in  wed- 
lock to  the  Age.  Married  for  money, 
some  might  say.  Yet  married,  bound 
— despite  all  incompatibilities — to  be 
shaped — if  not  at  once  by  choice,  then 
at  last  by  merciless  necessity — to  all 
that  Age's  lines  and  standards,  to  walk 
wherever  it  should  lead,  partner  in  all 
its  vicissitudes,  pains,  and  fates. 

The  train  moved.  Mr.  Fair  sat  with 
Barbara.  Major  Grant  secured  a  seat 
beside  Sister  Proudfit — "aha — ha-ha!" 
—  "  t-he-he-he-he  !  "  Fannie  gave  Shot- 
well  the  place  beside  her,  and  so  on. 
Even  Johanna,  by  taking  a  child  in 
her  lap,  got  a  seat.     But  Ravenel  and 
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Colonel  Proudfit  had  to  stand  up  be- 
side Fannie  and  Barbara.  Thus  it  fell 
out  that  when  everyone  lau^jflied  at  a 
moonshiner's  upsetting  on  a  pile  of  loose 
telegraph  poles,  Ravenel,  looking  out 
over  the  swarm  of  heads,  saw  something 
which  moved  him  to  pull  the  bell-cord. 
"  Two  people  wanting  to  get  on," 
said  Shotwell,  as  Ravenel  went  to  the 
coach's    rear    platform.     "  They    in    a 


buggy.  Now  they  out.  Here  they — 
Law',  Miss  Fannie,  who  you  reckon  it  is  V 
Guess  !     You  caynt  miss  !  " 

Barbara,  with  studied  indifference, 
asked  Fair  the  time  of  day. 

"There,"  said  Shotwell,  "  they've  gone 
into  the  cah  behind  us." 

"  Sister  March  and  her  son,"  observed 
Garnet  to  Mrs.  Proudfit,  and  the  train 
moved  on. 


(To  be  continued.) 


SPRING   SONG. 

By   Duncan  Campbell  Scott. 

SixG  me  a  song  of  the  early  spring, 

Of  the  yellow  light  where  the  clear  air  cools, 

Of  the  lithe  willows  bourgeoning 
In  the  amber  pools. 

Sing  me  a  song  of  the  spangled  dells, 

Where  hepaticas  tremble  in  starry  groups, 

Of  the  violets  swinging  their  golden  bells 
As  the  light  wind  swoops. 

Sing  me  a  song  of  the  shallow  lakes, 
Of  the  hollow  fall  of  the  nimble  rill, 

Of  the  trolling  rapture  the  robin  wakes 
On  the  windy  hill. 

Sing  me  a  song  of  the  gleaming  swift, 
Of  the  vivid  Maryland-yellow-throat, 

Of  the  vesper  sparrow's  silver  drift 
From  the  rise  remote. 

Sing  me  a  song  of  the  crystal  cage, 

Where  the  tender  plants  in  the  frames  are  set. 
Where  kneels  my  love  Ai'mitage, 

Planting  the  pleasant  mignonette. 

Sing  me  a  song  of  the  glow  afar, 

Of  the  misty  air  and  the  crocus  light, 

Of  the  new  moon  following  a  silver  star 
Through  the  early  night. 


FRENCH    CARICATURE   OF  TO-DAY. 

By  Arsene  Alexandre. 


IT  is  not  as  easy  as  one  might  sup- 
pose for  a  Frencliman  to  speak  fit- 
tingly of  French  Caricature  when 
he  addresses  foreign  readers.  His  posi- 
tion is  equally  embarrassing  whether  he 
seeks  to  convince  these  readers  that  his 
compatriots  are,  as  they  say  in  France, 
"  the  most  Hijirituel  people  on  earth," 
or  prefers  to  recognize  at  once  that 
such  a  compliment  is  not  always  de- 
served. 

"  The  most  spirituel  people  on 
earth  " — that  is  one  of  the  things  that  it 
is  very  well  to  say  among  ourselves,  but 
that  come  with  a  bad  grace  when  we 
say  them  to  other  people  who  may  also 
have  plenty  of  wit.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  set  out  to  prove  the  contrary  is  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  role  ;  we  generally 
know  our  faults  pretty  thoroughly,  but 
we  do  not  like  to  confess  them.  The 
best  course  is  to  seek  a  happy  medium, 
and  until  we  can  reach  some  real  con- 
clusion, not  to  say  anything  in  advance 
either  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
best  eulogium  that  we  can  give  French 
caricature,  regarded  as  an  art,  will  be 
to  show  the  principal  caricaturists  as 
thej^  are. 

But  first  of  all,  is  there,  properly 
speaking,  a  French  caricature  ?  It  is 
easy  to  point  out  what  is  the  character- 
istic of  German  caricature,  for  example, 
or  of  English  caricature.  Among  the 
Germans  it  is  a  peculiar  inventiveness, 
a  turn  of  wit  at  the  same  time  ingen- 
ious and  grotesque,  unexpected  and 
full  of  straightforwardness.  The  laugh 
it  excites  is  hearty  and  broad.  There 
is  not  much  depth  of  observation  in  it, 
but  it  grasps  in  an  instant  whatever  in 
a  situation  or  in  an  individual  can  fur- 
nish the  material  for  a  transformation 
or  an  accident.  In  German  caricature 
you  will  constantly  find  ideas  which  are 
in  themselves  absolutely  absurd,  but 
which  are  perfect  discoveries  of  droll- 
ery, such  as  would  only  be  expected 
from  a  dreamy  and  patient  race.  For 
things  like  this,  Wilhelm  Busch  and 
Oberlander  are  minds  absolutely  with- 
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out  a  rival.  English  caricature  (and  by 
this  I  mean  especially  that  of  the  last 
century)  is  equally  easy  to  define,  with 
its  masters  like  Hogarth,  Kawlinson,  and 
Gillray.  Here  there  is  great  spirit  in 
execution,  largeness  of  design,  an  imag- 
ination almost  startling,  and  the  very 
outy^ance  of  the  sentiment  of  burlesque. 

All  these  powers,  with  more  or  less 
talent,  are  found  too  in  the  general 
body  of  English  or  German  caricature. 
In  the  average  of  French  caricature,  on 
the  contrary,  we  find  almost  none  of 
those  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
great  caricaturists  born  now  and  then 
in  our  country.  Even  those  who  imi- 
tate them  almost  never  succeed  in 
catching  the  least  particle  of  their  wit. 
One  might  be  tempted  to  say  that  the 
more  they  imitate  them  the  less  they 
resemble  them.  There  is  nothing  in 
common  between  the  work  of  our  mas- 
ters in  caricature  and  the  ordinary  run 
of  the  productions  reputed  comic  with 
us. 

In  this  ordinary  run,  facile  and  me- 
diocre as  it  is,  hardly  anything  can  be 
called  a  characteristic  except  a  certain 
light  and  superficial  gayety,  not  always 
very  generous  in  its  spirit,  and  often 
of  a  taste  not  above  mediocrity — but 
withal  a  certain  dash,  with  which  the 
average  passer-by,  if  he  is  good-natured, 
may  be  content.  This  is  not  sufficient, 
perhaps,  to  give  to  French  caricature 
any  very  personal  or  attractive  physiog- 
nomy, and  taken  generally,  its  greatest 
fault  is  that  it  does  not  make  you  think  ; 
but  with  certain  masters  of  the  art  all 
this  changes.  The  observation  deepens 
and  penetrates  into  the  most  intimate 
human  secrets,  and  the  drawing  takes 
on  an  epic,  magisterial  character.  The 
laugh  which  it  excites  has  a  shade  of 
true  philosophy,  the  satire  stings  and 
burns.  These  are  no  longer  jokes,  but 
real  scenes  in  comedy.  In  even  enu- 
merating these  strong  characteristics, 
which  break  over  at  once  the  narrow 
limits  represented  by  the  word  "  Cari- 
cature," I  seem  to  call  up  the  figure  of 
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our  great  caricaturist  and  peintre  de 
moeurs,  Honore  Daumier.  He  was  one 
of  our  finest  painters,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  caricaturists  of  any  period. 

Among  others  there  is  a  graceful  and 
winged  fancy  ;  a  flashing  ei^pQglerie  ; 
an  elegant  impertinence,  sometimes  go- 
ing so  far  that  it  could  only  be  ex- 
pressed in  an  untranslatable  word — 
rosserie ;  especially  a  constant  preoc- 
cupation with  Woman,  which,  big  chil- 
dren as  we  are,  implies  almost  as  much 
fear  as  raillery.  But  the  artists  in 
whom  these  different  tendencies  are 
embodied  are  hardly  more  than  half  a 
dozen  (of  course  I  speak  of  the  present 
moment)  ;  those  who,  if  it  cannot  be 
absolutely  demonstrated  that  we  have, 
like  other  nations,  an  excellent  carica- 
ture, enable  us  to  say  that  we  have  at 
least  a  few  caricaturists  of  the  first 
rank. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  art  du  rire 
in  France  and  at  the  present  time,  may 
be  studied  from  three  points  of  view, 
politics,  pure  fancy,  and  the  study  of 
manners.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the 
tone  which  fashion  and  circumstances 
have  for  some  time  past  combined  to 
give  to  each  of  these  three  genres.  I 
have  before  me,  while  I  write  these  lines, 
the  original  plaster  of  Daumier's  Rata- 
poil.  This  is  the  statuette  which  the 
artist  modelled  about  1850,  and  which 
served  him  as  a  type  in  his  vigorous  se- 
ries of  satires  against  the  political  agents 
who  worked  for  Prince  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  finally  assisted  in  the  coup  d'etat.  It 
is  decidedly  instructive,  this  statuette. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  in  itself  a  superb 
piece  of  work,  both  in  action  and  con- 
ception. Further,  it  is  the  product  of  a 
moment  of  anger,  an  outburst  of  fiery 
passion.  And  it  is  a  memorial  of  a  time 
when  such  a  caricature  exposed  its  au- 
thor to  the  greatest  dangers.  Judged 
by  this  triple  distinction,  it  may  certain- 
ly be  said  that,  in  comparison  with  this 
kind  of  satire  political  caricature  no  lon- 
ger exists  among  us  ;  or  at  least  that  it 
is  at  present  in  a  state  of  lethargy. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  political 
caricatures  of  the  present  day  have 
nothing  remarkable  in  their  execution. 
They  are  hardly  ever  inspired  by  any 
ardent  passion ;  it  seems  as  though 
the  more  benignant  atmosphere  of  our 


day  were  less  favorable  than  that  of  old 
to  the  hatching  of  ideas  of  vengeance. 
Strictly  speaking,  one  could  get  on  with- 
out the  first  condition  ;  political  carica- 
ture need  not  be  very  strictly  held  to 
keeping  itself  a  work  of  art  ;  there  have 
been  times,  the  French  Revolution  for 
example,  where  it  has  improvised  most 
extraordinary  productions.  But  that 
caricature  breathed  battle,  hatred,  ve- 
hement longings  ;  and  there  are  rude 
posters,  drawn  as  though  by  a  child, 
which  are  even  now  truly  dramatic  or 
full  of  a  sanguinary  buffoonery  :  they 
symbolize  the  cry  of  a  whole  nation. 

But  nowadays  in  the  great  body  of 
French  society  hardly  anyone  believes 
in  politics ;  the  general  belief  is  that 
they  are  a  conflict  of  interests  rather 
than  a  conflict  of  convictions  ;  and  there- 
fore that,  if  business  goes  on  fairly  well, 
there  is  no  special  need  of  exciting 
one's  self  for  or  against  either  events  or 
persons.  Changes  of  ministry?  there 
are  two  or  three  every  year.  It  comes 
to  be  almost  a  matter  of  the  almanac. 
The  ministers  themselves  ?  they  are 
generally  good  fellows  enough,  without 
any  great  brilliancy,  neither  handsome 
nor  ugly,  neither  good  nor  bad,  who 
come  up  from  time  to  time,  and  from 
time  to  time  retire  for  a  chance  to  rest. 
When  by  the  aid  of  a  photograph  they 
have  been  represented  as  Auvergnats, 
or  monkeys,  or  bears,  in  a  general's  uni- 
form or  an  acrobat's  costume,  there  is 
no  opportunity  left  for  any  special  nov- 
elty ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  if  in  this 
sort  of  thing  there  still  exists  an  art  of 
political  caricature,  it  is  nothing  more 
than  an  old  habit.  One  of  the  skits 
which  has  had  most  success  is  that 
which  consists  in  representing  M.  Car- 
not  dressed  in  a  black  coat,  making  the 
angular  gestures  of  a  wooden  mani- 
kin. The  extreme  correctness  of  tenue 
of  the  President  and  the  seriousness 
of  his  bearing  and  movements  have 
given  some  material  for  this  joke  ;  but 
there  is  no  special  malice  in  it,  and  it 
certainly  could  not  pass  for  a  very 
striking  satire. 

Some  serious  political  events  have 
happened  in  the  last  few  years.  Among 
those  which  brought  about  the  most 
exciting  crises  may  certainly  be  num- 
bered   the   Boulanger   affair    and    the 
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Panama  Kcaudal.  Yet  neither  of  them 
gave  birth  to  a  really  good  satire,  and 
no  striking  or  2)ermanent  type  was 
created  by  them.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  material  offered  itself,  had  it  not 
been  that  the  jniblic  was  indiff'erent  ; 
satire  thrives  on  the  wrath  of  the  mul- 
titude, but  is  destroyed  by  its  indif- 
ference. It  was  not  infrequent,  in  the 
time  of  Boulangism,  to  see  caricaturists 


send  back  to  the  liquidator  of  the 
Panama  company  the  75,711  francs 
which  I  never  received."  Another  lit- 
tle album,  also  very  funny,  made  by 
Caran  d'Ache,  had  the  form  of  a  check- 
book ;  and  on  each  of  the  checks  was 
an  episode  of  the  curious  adventures  of 
a  deputy  who,  the  victim  of  the  insist- 
ance  of  a  single  idea,  ends  at  last  T)y 
taking  the  money  without  knowing  it, 


(and  by  no  means  the  worst)  first  hos-  during  his  sleep.     A  comical  thing  in 

tile,  then  enthusiastic,  and  then  hostile  the  philosophy  of  these  caricatures  re- 

again  in  their  attitude  toward  the  gen-  lating  to  the  Panama  matter,  was  that 

eral.     As  for  the  Panama  affair,  it  did,  the  victims  were  no  Ijetter  treated  than 

as  a  matter  of  fact,  excite  the  fancy  of  the  guilty.     Willette,  in  a  series  of  t^-pi- 

our   best   two    humorists,   Forain    and  cal  sketches,  show^ed  his  Pierrot  strum- 

Willette.     Forain  from  day  to  day  in-  ming  an  ironical  tune  on  a  guitar  to 

vented  a  series  of  compositions  which  the  shop-keepers  who  had  invested,  for 


were  collected  in  a  small  album,  "  Les 
Temps  difficiles,"  where  the  persons 
who  had  been  disturbed  by  "  investiga- 
tions "  found  themselves  chaffed  in  a 
highly  amusing  fashion.  There  is  a 
company  of  ladies  at  five  o'clock  tea, 
for  example  ;  one  of  them,  as  she  takes 
her  cup  of  tea,  says,  "  Do  you  know 
they  have  in  Mazas  [the  prison]  a  kind 
of  little  biscuit  of 
black  bread  that  is 
capital  buttered  ?  " 
or  on  another  page 
the  wife  of  a  dep- 
uty is  saying  to  her 
husband,  "I  am  en- 
tirely of  your  son's 
opinion,  you  have 
dishonored  us  by 
taking  the  money, 
but  then  you  are 
going  to  ruin  us  if 
you  give  it  back  ; " 
and  the  drawing 
which  we  repro- 
duce, one  of  the 
most  comical  of  all. 
A  personage  of 
pompous  and  well- 
fed  appearance  is 
speaking,  while  he 
is  finishing  his 
morning  shave,  to 
a  reporter  who  is 
sitting  by  diligent- 
ly taking    notes: 


speculative  purposes  the  money  that 
they  had  got  by  selling  adulterated 
wine,  cow  beef  for  ox  beef,  etc. 

Clearly  all  this  showed  more  "  blague" 
than  real  and  bitter  satire.  Now  and 
then,  however,  there  are  events  which 
more  than  others  stir  the  temper  and 
the  bile  of  certain  caricaturists.  Eveiy 
time,    for     instance,    that     there     are 

troubles  in  the 
Latin  quarter,  or 
that  skirmishes 
take  place  in  the 
street  (as  seldom 
happens),  one  is 
sure  to  see  the  ex- 
cellent Willette 
emerge  from  his 
ironical  calm  and 
elegant  reverie, 
from  his  perpetual 
romance  between 
Pierrot  and  the 
stylish  little  Mont- 
martre  Parisienne 
(always  so  j^rettily 
dressed),  to  repre- 
sent the  magis- 
trates in  a  light 
which  is  anything 
but  flattering. 
Then  you  may  see 
the  little  Mont- 
mart  roise,  who  can 
fire  a  gun  in  time 


Madame   Patrie. 

"She  eats  her  own  children.'' 

A  design  by  Luce  in  an  anarchist  journal,  Pere  Peinard 

of  need  without 
Say,  if  you  please,  to  jomy  readers  losing  her  smile,  climb  on  the  barricade 
that,  desiring  to  see  France  respect-  and  make  a  charming  pied-de-nez  at  the 
ed    and    prosperous,    I    am    about    to    astounded  authorities. 
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Foreign  politics, 
thanks  to  Chauvinism — 
that  narrower  form  of 
our  patriotism — seem  to 
supply  a  little  more  ani- 
mation to  current  cari- 
cature. I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  interesting- 
to  enumerate  for  you  the 
names  or  the  pseudo- 
nyms of  those  who  ever}' 
week,  in  more  or  less 
crudel}'  colored  pictures, 
avenge  on  behalf  of 
France  the  evil  designs 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  ; 
generally  representing 
Italy  by  a  Bersagliere  or 
a  Trasteverina  with  her 
short  skirt  and  white  cap, 
Germany  by  a  more  or 
less  repulsive  personage 
rigged  out  in  a  pointed 
helmet,  etc.  The  rather 
habitual  ignorance  of  the 
French  about  foreigners 
makes  these  jokes  very 
seldom  significant.  It  is 
true  that  the  anti-French 
caricatures  coming  from 
the  countries  of  the  Tri- 
ple Alliance  are  not  of 
much  more  value,  and 
perhaps  the  moral  to  be 
drawn  is  that  interna- 
tional hatreds  are  rather  poor  sources 
of  inspiration.  On  the  day  when  we 
realize  the  United  States  of  Europe  this 
form  of  caricature  will  disappear,  unless 
indeed  before  that  time  some  terrible 
war  shall  bring  to  the  front  among  us  a 
truly  great  draughtsman,  and  give  to  art 
some  noble  pages  like  those  which  the 
events  of  1870  inspired  in  Daumier, 
Cham,  and  even  Grevin  himself. 

If  hostility  is  not  a  good  inspirer  of 
international  caricatures,  sympathy  has 
hardly  produced  a  more  brilliant  result. 
The  Franco-Russian  fetes  only  brought 
out,  in  my  opinion,  two  good  carica- 
tures— one  by  Willette,  in  the  Gourrier 
Frangais — good  on  account  of  its  ele- 
gance— a  rather  dishevelled  little  w^om- 
an  who  is  manifesting  her  enthusiasm 
by  climbing  a  lamp-post ;  the  other 
by  Pepin,  in  the  Grelot,  on  account  of 
its  frankness  and  good  sense  rather 
Vol.  XV.— 50 


"The  Cholera  at  Last!" 
(Drawn  by  Willette  for  the  Chat  Noir  in  1S82.) 


than  its  character  :  a  Russian  Admiral 
besieged  with  vivats  and  genuflexions, 
and  underneath  this  legend  :  "  But, 
sacre  bleu  !  treat  us  like  allies  if  you 
like,  but  not  like  saviours !  "  As  this 
was  the  only  caricature  in  this  spirit, 
and  as  peo2)le  affected  not  to  notice  it 
(doubtless  because  all  truth  isn't  agree- 
able to  hear),  I  have  thought  it  well  to 
point  it  out  especially. 

Without  dwelling  too  long  on  this 
point,  I  ought  to  mention  also  that 
Anti-Semitism  has  occu2)ied  rather  a 
large  place  in  contemporary  caricature. 
At  the  beginning  it  was  the  great  clie- 
val  de  hataille  of  Willette  ;  but  just  now 
he  is  rather  neglecting  the  Israelites. 
Forain,  for  his  part,  without  bringing 
into  the  matter  any  particular  bitter- 
ness or  fighting  spirit,  has  sometimes 
drawn  them  in  a  very  biting  way. 
Apart  from  these  two  artists,  the  gen- 
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eral  run  of  the  aiitisemitic  caricature  is    not  reached  its  maximum  intensity.     It 
rather  mediocre.  takes  a  sanguinary-  stru^^jj^le  and  nier- 

Tlie  real  poHtical  struggle  which  ciless  persecution  to  bring  out  the 
seems  likely  to  have  its  turn,  and  to  strength  of  political  caricaturists,  and 
ins2:)ire   really   rancorous   and    sharply    as  just  now  it  all  comes  to  a  few  jjress 

trials,  a  few  months  of  imi:)risonment 


%vVU 


inflicted  upon  the  editors,  and  the  fines 
which  they  have  of  course  foreseen,  one 
may  almost  say  that  the  political  cari- 
cature of  the  future  is  in 
its  primitive  golden  age. 
Political  indifference,  or 
rather  the  very   obvious 
absence  of  any  political 
passion,  which 


prevails  among 
the  i^ublic,  is 
partly  the  rea- 
son that  humor- 
ous draughts- 
men   during 


The  Title-page  of  "Paris  qui  Rit  "  (Jules  Levy,  Paris). 
(Drawn  by  J.  Cheret.) 


characterized  work,  is  that  which  is  be- 
ginning between  bourgeois  and  parlia- 
mentary society  and  the  anarchist  par- 
ty. Without  entering  here  into  a  polit- 
ical discussion,  it  is  noticeable  that  the 
younger  artistic  schools  have  always 
shown  sympath}^  with  the  most  radical 
parties  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing to  find  at  this  moment  young  artists 
of  real  worth  making  their  profession  of 
faith  in  anarchy,  and  collaborating  more 
or  less  openly  with  P^re  Peinard.  The 
recent  representation  of  the  Ennemi  du 
2JeupIe  has  been  very  curious  from  this 
point  of  view,  and  the  two  or  three 
anarchist  caricatures  which  I  send  you 
indisputably  show  a  certain  bitter  gau- 
dium  cerfaminis  and  rude  vigor  like 
those  which  formerly  inspired  in  Dau- 
mier  his  celebrated  lithograph  of  the 
"Rue  Transnonain."  But  one  may 
fairly  say  that  even  here  the  accent  be- 
longing to  true  caricature  or  satire  has 


these  last  few  years  have  devoted  them- 
selves much  more  willingly  to  pure 
fancy  and  to  the  study  of  manners. 
The  French  fancy  has  continued,  be- 
yond dispute,  thanks  to  some  of  these 
artists,  to  be  piquant,  light,  and  fasci- 
nating. It  may  be  said  to  exercise  it- 
self chiefly  on  three  classes  of  subjects  : 
the  details  of  the  moment  from  day  to 
day,  general  subjects  of  life  and  senti- 
ment, and  finally-  the  evocation  of  the 
past. 

In  a  paper  as  short  as  this  it  is  liter- 
ally impossible  to  give  a  complete  idea 
of  the  thousand  and  one  caprices  which 
the  imagination  of  our  artists  embel- 
lishes and  multiplies.  I  can  only  give 
a  few  very  summary  indications.  In 
the  first  place  it  must  be  said  that  the 
caricature  of  the  moment,  the  carica- 
ture-faits-divers,  as  one  might  call  it, 
such  as  Cham,  for  instance,  practises,  is 
tending  gradually  to  disappear  ;  as  the 


chronique  of  "  Mots  "  is  disappearing, 
and  of  71011  vel/es  d  la  main  such  as  was 
formerly  made  brilliant  by  Villemot, 
Monselet,  and  Rocliefort,  and  such  as 
Aurelien  Sclioll  still  supports,  always  as 
brilliantly  as  at  its  beginning.  It  still 
exists,  this  caricature  cVactualite,  but 
under  another  form  ;  and  it  might  be 
said  that  Willette  is  one  of  those  who 
have  chiefly  contributed  to  transform 
and  elevate  it.  He  introduced  into  it  a 
gayety  quite  sui  generis,  capering  and 
fantastic,  a  kind  of  cult  of  the  elegance 
of  the  Parisian  woman.  His  inspiration 
is  like  that  of  Pierrot  —  whom  he  has 
made  his  favorite  character,  by  the  way. 
But  sometimes  it  has  just  a  touch  of 
bitterness  and  melancholy,  such  as  poor 
Pierrot  himself  often  has  in  his  attacks 
of  the  blues.  Pierrot  is  not  only  Wil- 
lette's  hero,  he  is  Willette  himself.  His 
friends  call  him  so  familiarly ;  he  has 
Pierrot's  ways,  almost  his  face,  and  he 
follows  the  same  line  of  conduct  in  his 
life.  He  has  his  carelessness,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  a  mind  which  is  rest- 
less and  unhappy  at  bottom.  It  is  more 
than  ten  years  now  since  Willette  made 
his  debut  at  the  Chat  Noir.  Then  he 
went  to  the  Gourrier  Frangais ;  and 
then  founded  a  journal  of  his  own,  the 
Pierrot,    in   which   he   poured  out   his 


most  charming  fancies.  Finally  he 
went  back  to  the  Courrier  Fr^an^ais. 
The  lack  of  persistence  in  Willette,  his 
want  of  aptitude  for  business  and  ad- 
vertising, his  capricious  and  undisci- 
plined spirit,  account  for  his  not  having 
been  favored  by  fortune  in  spite  of  his 
very  important  work,  and  of  a  talent 
always  fertile  in  happy  hits.  The  prov- 
erb says  one  cannot  have  everything  ; 
and  without  his  faults  Willette  would 
not  be  Willette.  However  things  may 
go,  you  will  always  find  him  in  the 
front  rank  when  it  is  a  question  of  pro- 
testing against  an  injustice.  His  pro- 
tests take  a  subtle  form,  and  generally 
there  is  involuntarily  mixed  with  them 
a  certain  sensuous  grace.  He  showed 
us  one  day  in  a  sketch  his  ideal  of  bat- 
tle, in  a  drawing  rej)resenting  a  delici- 
ously  pretty  little  grisette  with  short 
skirts  on  a  barricade,  loading  a  gun  with 
the  pen  of  a  writer  and  draughtsman. 

Jules  Cheret  is  not  exactly  a  carica- 
turist, neither  is  he  a  journalist  ;  and 
yet  in  his  way  he,  too,  is  tributary  both 
to  the  moment  and  to  the  laugh-pro- 
voking art.  In  his  affiches  he  an- 
nounces the  lighter  events  of  the  day, 
the  popular  plays,  balls,  and  concerts, 
new  productions,  sales  in  the  great 
shops,  etc.,  and  for  each  of  these  sub- 


Some  of  Robida's  Types. 
(From  La  Caricature.) 
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Corporal  Zephyr  {givmg  an  order). 
Carry  ar-r-rms ! 


"  A   Voice  of  Thunder." 

Attention ! 


Lieutenant  Jeriqcot. — That's  not  the  wav.    Louder, 
corporal !    Listen  to  me  now.    CARRY  AR-R-RMS  ! ! ! 


(From  Caran  d' Ache's  Album  "  Bric-a-Brac,"  Plon.) 


jects,  dull  enough  apparently,  lie  finds 
a  most  attractive  scheme  of  colors,  files, 
and  merry  groups  of  characters  tum- 
bling over  one  another,  frisking  women, 
comic  maskers,  all  sorts  of  puppets  which 
bring  a  smile  to  the  lips  and  give  to  the 
very  walls  of  the  houses — that  newspa- 
per of  the  street — an  effect  of  gayet}^ 

This  brings  us  to  speak  of  the  retro- 
spective humorists  ;  for  it  is  not  far 
from  fairy  myth  to  history.  Henri  Pille 
has  been  of  late  years  one  of  the  merri- 
est revivers  of  the  Bacchic  fetes  of  old- 
en times.  In  the  old  cities  whose  archi- 
tecture he  knows  so  wonderfully,  there 
is  plenty  of  hard  drinking.  His  per- 
sonages are  magnificently  clad,  armed, 
and  equipped  ;  but  by  a  phenomenon 
curiously  contrasted  with  that  which  I 
just  pointed  out,  if  Willette  has  iden- 
tified himself  with  Pierrot,  Henri  Pille 
does  not  in  the  least  resemble  his 
magnificent  seigneurs,  his  greedy  and 
big-paunched  bourgeois.  Quite  the 
contrary,  he  himself  has  rather  a  puny 
look,  a  tenue  somewhat  more  than  neg- 
ligent and  almost  shabby ;  and  this 
again  is  nothing  but  a  contrast,  for 
he  is  really  rich  and  enjoys  health  like 
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iron.  There  is  no  faith  to  be  put  in 
appearances  or  actions. 

Among  those  who  know  how  to  make 
us  laugh  or  smile  by  subjects  drawn 
from  those  ancient  times,  Louis  Morin 
must  also  be  mentioned — he  who  esj)e- 
cially  affects  Italian  comedy  and  Venice 
in  the  last  century,  at  the  time  of  the 
carnival  ;  Robida,  too,  one  of  the  first 
to  revive  the  rococo  types  of  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  keeping  just  a 
little  ahead  of  the  fashion,  which  seems 
likely  soon  to  go  wild  over  the  Restora- 
tion, as  it  did  a  little  while  ago  over  the 
First  Empire.  Eobida,  it  is  true,  has 
also  attacked  the  fashions  of  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  even  to 
the  twentieth  century  he  has  more  than 
once  devoted  a  series  of  hyiDothetical 
caricatures  showing  what  life  will  be 
when  regulated  by  electricitj^"^ 

In  entering  on  the  subject  of  pure 
fancy  (fanfaisie)  applied  to  general 
topics,  we  run  very  close  to  the  carica- 
ture of  manners,  which  forms  our  third 

*  In  this  field  he  has  drawn,  for  instance,  the  illustra- 
tions to  accompany  a  bright  bit  of  satire  by  Octave 
Uzanne,  soon  to  appear  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  on 
the  woes  of  book  collectors,  publishers,  and  amateurs,  a 
century  hence,  when  phonographs,  etc.,  are  in  full  play. 
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subdivision.  AVluit  distinguishes  one 
from  the  other  is  that  pure  fancy,  when 
it  is  applied  to  the  types  and  scenes  of 
life,  does  not  recoil  before  the  most  im- 
probable antics,  the  most  unexpected 
shocks  and  catastrophes,  the  most  gro- 
tesque situations  ;  while  the  caricatu- 
rists of  manners,  properly  speaking, 
have  for  their  aim  only  to  reproduce 
things  actually  seen,  or  the  essence  of 
things  seen.  The  same  difference  ex- 
ists which  there  is  between  ironical  ob- 
servation and  droll  imaginings. 

In  this  conjuring  fancy,  in  these 
clowns'  pranks  played  l)y  contem2)orary 
cliai*acters,  Caran  d'Aclie  is  master  of 
the  field.  In  his  drawings,  demure  and 
correct  at  first  sight,  you  see  after  a 
moment's  glance  that  the  most  auda- 
cious twists  and  farcical  grimaces  are 
given  with  this  imperturbable  gravity". 
Caran  d'Aclie  has  drawn  caricatures  of 
animals — lions,  camels,  giraffes — which 
are  equal  to  the  best  of  the  German 
Oberlander.  He  it  was  from  whom 
emanated  that  amazing  invention  of 
the  benevolent  boa  -  constrictor  who, 
seeing  that  there  is  a  fire  in  a  negro 
village,  and  that  the  unhappy  people 
have  no  hose  to  their  engine,  gener- 
ously lends  his  bod}^  to  perform  this 
function.  Caran  d'Ache,  who  was  a 
corporal  in  our  army,  has  also  studied 
military  types  and  manners,  and  has 
not  only  pleasantly  noted  the  poses 
and  fads  of  our  Tourlourous,  but  going 
back  into  the  past,  has  drawn  out  for 
us  in  the  Chinese  shadows  of  the  Chat 
Noir  "the  Epic,"  that  is  to  say,  a  series 
of  splendid  cavalcades  from  the  "Grand 
Army."  Finally,  this  artist,  who  is  a 
perfect  gentleman,  taking  infinite  care 
for  his  personal  elegance  and  always 
dressed  in  the  fashion  of  to-morrow, 
has  even  drawn  the  most  spirited  cari- 
catures of  his  own  elegancies. 

There  are  still  to  mention  the  demi- 
mondaine  and  very  decollete  fancies  of 
Albert  Guillaume  ;  the  stories  without 
words  of  the  fantastic  artists  of  the 
Chat  Noir,  Fernand  Fau,  Berbeck,  etc.  ; 
the  philosophic  caprices  of  the  draughts- 
men of  the  Gourrier  FraiKjais,  such  as 
Louis  Legrand  and  Heidbrinck.  And. 
just  space  enough  remains  to  speak 
too  briefly,  in  closing,  of  the  caricature 
or  portraiture  of  manners. 


This  jncturing  of  manners  has  grad- 
ually come  to  be  sj^nonymous  with  tlie 
picturing  of  bad  manners.  We  have 
gone  very  far  from  the  gently  agitated 
bourgeois  interiors  once  so  charmingly 
studied  by  Henri  Monnier  and  Dau- 
niier  ;  and  as  for  Gavarni's  "  Lorette," 
she  is  a  good  little  doll  of  a  thing  be- 
side the  young  ladies  noAV  studied  by 
our  caricaturists,  and  especially  by  Fo- 
rain.  This  last  is  a  name  certainly  not 
unknown  to  American  readers  ;  for  the 
reports  of  the  American  papers  last 
summer  brought  us  frequent  news  of 
our  artist,  during  the  visits  he  made  to 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  Newj^ort.  As 
my  colleagues  of  the  American  press 
have  no  doubt  not  allowed  you  to  re- 
main in  ignorance  of  any  detail  con- 
cerning his  personality,  there  is  little 
left  for  me  to  say.  Yet  I  should  like 
to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  two  si:)ecial 
traits  which  form  the  key  of  his  talent. 


"  But  it  is  in  tfie  book." — By  Guillaume. 

(From  "Les  bonshommep,"'  published  by  Simonis 
Empie,  Paris.) 


here 


^^i-arrc 


You  shall  have  two  francs. 

Two  francs !    But  I've  come  from  Vaugiraud 

.    and  all  that  on  foot ! 


and  from  your  office  they've  sent  me  back 


(From  Forain's  Album.    Simonis  Empis,  Paris.) 


Before  winning  his  reputation  Forain 
led  a  life  of  great  liardsliij),  and  made 
acquaintance  with  all  imaginable  sur- 
roundings. No  one  can  form  an  idea 
of  the  extraordinary  types  and  sur- 
roundings—  types  of  blackguardism, 
and  surroundings  of  viciousness  — 
which  the  struggle  for  life  in  Paris  re- 
veals. On  the  other  hand,  being  an 
artist  possessed  by  a  real  passion  for 
his  art,  Forain  did  not  cease  to  study 
the  masters  of  it ;  and  his  two  favorites 
were  Ingres  and  Goya — two  geniuses, 
by  the  way,  very  widely  separated. 
Now  you  can  understand  why  Forain's 
observation  is  so  bitter,  and  why  his 
drawing  is  so  masterly. 
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The  name  of  Henri  Monnier,  the  cre- 
ator of  Joseph  Prud'homme,  was  on 
my  pen  a  moment  ago.  Josej^h  Prud'- 
homme, in  spite  of  his  extraordinary 
spread  in  caricature,  is  always  a  theat- 
rical type  made  up  of  all  manner  of 
fragments,  and  consequently  factitious. 
What  is  unique  in  Forain,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  that  the  fool  at  whose  expense 
he  makes  us  laugh  is  always  our  neigh- 
bor. He  is  dressed  like  us,  he  talks  like 
us,  he  has  the  same  unconscious  ego- 
tisms and  the  same  ingenious  basenesses. 
Forain  has  lashed  vigorously  both  cyni- 
cal daughters  and  complaisant  mothers, 
but  he  has  not  been  bj*  any  means  more 
indulgent  to  Messieurs  their  victims. 
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One  day  I  was  chatting  with  Forain 
about  the  general  character  of  his  work, 
and  about  a  summary  which  I  had  been 
making  of  it  in  a  book  on  "  The  Art  of 
Laughter"  —  a  summary  and  descrip- 
tion which  seemed  to  have  annoyed  him 
a  little.  "  Oh,  come,  my  dear  Forain," 
said  I,  "it  would  be  pretty  hard  work  to 
portray  you  as  a  man  of  benevolence  " 
(un  bienveillant).  He  replied  with  an 
air  of  perfect  candor,  accompanied,  it  is 
true,  by  that  singular  smile  and  quick, 
sharj)  glance  which  give  such  a  curious 
character  to  his  face,  "  Benevolence  ? — 
I  do  not  know  what  it  is."  There  are 
writers  who  have  made  a  grievance  of 
his  "ferocity,"  as  they  call  the  caustic 
tone  of  his  wit.  I  do  not  feel  like  shar- 
ing their  indulgent  care  for  a  society 
which  does  not  deserve  so  much  solici- 
tude. Unfortunately,  work  like  that  of 
Forain  cannot  be  described  in  a  few 
lines  ;  it  would  need  a  long  essay,  only 
to  treat  of  the  biting  captions  given  to 
his  drawings.  In  such  an  essay,  which 
I  should  like  to  undertake  more  at  leis- 


Types  of  Boulevardiers. 
(Drawn  by  H.  de  Toulouse-Lautrec  for  L'Escarmouche.) 


Forain 


Suspected  Deputy  (to  reporter).— "  Say,  if  you  please,  to  your  read- 
ers that,  desiring  to  see  France  respected  and  prosperous,  I  am  about  to 
send  back  to  the  liquidator  of  the  Panama  company  the  75,711  francs 
which  I  never  received." 

(From  Forain's  Les  Temps  Difficiles,  Charpcntier.) 


ure,  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in  show- 
ing: that  the  satirical  observations  of 
on  the  world  of  speculators, 
snobs,  gamblers,  and  low 
women,  only  avenge  upon 
these  people  the  wrongs  of 
the  intelligent  and  honest 
classes,  and  so  much  the 
worse  for  w^ioever  happens 
to  be  his  object  of  attack. 

This  caricature  of  mau- 
vaises  moeurs  has  even  ex- 
plored (with  a  visible  satis- 
faction) regions  much  lower 
than  those  which  Forain  has 
visited.  The  gutter  has  be- 
come an  artistic  domain,  and 
argot  has  reconquered  a 
place  in  literature.  Thus 
the  balladist,  cabaretier,  and 
singer  Aristide  Bruaiit,  has 
brought  into  fashion  the 
chevaliers  of  the  Outer 
Boulevards  ;  and  in  his  pa- 
per, the  Jllirliton,  which  has 
the  same  name  as  his  caba- 
ret, the  artist  Steinlen  faith- 
fully interj^rets  his  ideas, 
showing  us  these  strange 
heroes  in  a  very  realistic  as- 
pect. It  is  decidedly  amus- 
ing to  notice  that  this  class 
of  work  has  had  its  day  of 
very  decided  success  in  that 
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world  wliicli  is  considered  especially  dis- 
tin<;uislied.  At  all  events  there  is  an  ar- 
tistic tentative  in  the  songs  of  Biiiant 
and  the  drawings  of  Steinlen  (which  re- 


\  C^^W'^^- 


''^'l/^^&t' 


"  On  the  Sidewalk." 
(Drawn  by  Steinlen  for  Gil  Bias  Illustre.) 

semble  a  sort  of  clarified  Rafaelli),  but 
while  I  appreciate  this  I  should  not  go 
so  far  as  to  advise  giving  the  "  coup  du 
pcre  Fran9ois  "*  to  such  as  do  not  like 
this  class  of  art. 

In  concluding  I  am  naturally  led  to 
say  a  few  words  of  a  third  painter,  who 

*  In  the  slang  of  criminals  who  practise  nocturnal  as- 
saults this  is  a  way  of  attacking  belated  passers-by  from 
behind,  and  silencing  them  by  gagging  them  with  a 
scarf. 


has  gone  even  farther  than  these  others. 
This  is  H.  de  Toulouse-Lautrec  ("  one 
of  the  finest  names  of  France,"  as  a 
well-known  painter  remarked).  To  de- 
scribe decently  the  kind  of  explora- 
tions Lautrec  makes,  one  would  have 
to  talk  Japanese.  It  is  well  knowTi 
that  in  the  last  century  the  great  Jap- 
anese artist,  Outamaro,  studied  the 
tyjDCs  and  manners  of  the  Yo^linmra  ; 
and  that  is  what  Lautrec  has  done, 
with  this  difference — that  the  Ja2)anese 
Yoshiwara  is  elegant  and  poetic,  while 
ours  is  brutal  and  low.  Toulouse- 
Lautrec  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
figures  of  the  younger  school  of  i:>aint- 
ers  and  humorists.  An  enthusiast  for 
the  art  of  the  extreme  East,  calling 
himself  a  disciple  of  Forain  and  Degas, 
very  small  in  stature,  full  of  life  and 
activity,  perpetually  on  the  lookout  for 
novelty  (he  found  it  possible  to  make 
novelties  in  posters  even  after  Che- 
ret)  ;  he  has  a  well-trained  taste  and 
an  extraordinary  tendency  toAvard  the 
Ugly.  Perhaps  there  never  was  an  ar- 
tist who  had  the  gift  of  seeing  things 
as  ugly  as  he.  It  is  certainly  a  qual- 
ity for  a  caricaturist,  and  yet  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  it  should  be  the 
principal  one. 

Let  me  summarize  again  this  review 
of  contemporary  French  caricature — a 
review  already  long,  and  yet  still  in- 
complete.   Formerly  French  caricature 
held  itself  especially  at  the  disposal  of 
the  hottest   political  passion  ;  it  was 
very  limited  in  its  field  in  what  con- 
cerned either   observation   or   fancy ; 
when  it  attempted  the  study  of  man- 
ners it  was  superficial  and  lacked  sharp- 
ness.   About  the  middle  of  this  century 
political  passion  still  existed  in  carica- 
ture, but  human  observation  widened 
its  field,  though  it  still  remained  rela- 
tively good-natured  ;  pure  fanc}"  was 
still  but  little  developed.    To-daj^  polit- 
ical indifference  has  become  very  great, 
but  fancy  has  found  a  free  and  rich  ca- 
reer ;  and  observation  has  taken  a  bit- 
ter and  pessimistic  turn.     Obviously,  it 
is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  complete  evo- 
lution ;  but,  bah !  w^e  shall  change  it  all 
again  ten  years  from  now^ — and  besides, 
what  difference  does  it  make  if  one  is 
sad,  if  only  one  is  amused  ? 


A  Fishing  Station — Svolvaer,   witli   Mount  Svolvaergjura  in  the   Background. 


A   WINTER  JOURNEY   UP  THE   COAST   OF   NORWAY. 


By  Rasmus  B.  Anderson. 


THE  winter  climate  of  Copenhagen  is 
disagreeable  in  the  extreme.  The 
capital  of  Denmark  is  situated  as 
far  north  as  the  central  part  of  Labrador 
on  our  continent.  The  days  are  short 
during  the  winter,  and  the  air  is  fre- 
quently filled  with  a  dense  fog,  making  it 
necessary  to  keep  the  lamps  burning  all 
day  long.  You  live,  as  it  were,  in  one 
continual  night,  and  the  sun  oftentimes 
omits  his  short  visits  for  days  together. 
In  addition  to  the  darkness  there  usu- 
ally blows  a  raw,  disagreeable  east  wind 
from  the  Baltic,  making  everybody  hack 
and  cough.  Many  Danes  spend  this 
season  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, where  they  find  balmy  sunshine, 
brilliancy,  life,  and  constant  renovation, 
instead  of  the  piercing  winds,  gloom, 
decay,  and  prolonged  lethargy  of  the 
frozen  North.  In  Copenhagen  the  sea- 
son is  turned  into  a  siege  of  gaj^eties 
and  festivities.  There  are  dinners,  re- 
ceptions,  and  balls   without   end,   and 


half  a  dozen  large  theatres  are  filled 
every  night.  I  had  fought  my  way 
through  one  season  of  Coj^enhagen's 
hospitalities,  and  had  also  tried  a  jour- 
ne}^  to  the  sunny  South.  It  was  mid- 
winter, and  I  was  sick  and  weary  of  the 
frequent  attendance  upon  dinners  and 
soirees.  I  was  tired  of  Holberg's  and 
Hostrup's  comedies,  nor  did  I  care  to 
see  a  new  play  by  Bjornson  or  Ibsen. 
In  my  despair  I  went  to  my  good  friend 
Dr.  MoUer,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not 
know  some  place  whither  an  American 
diplomat  might  fly  for  a  breath  of  pure 
air  and  wholesome  ozone,  as  Robert 
Buchanan  would  express  himself. 

"  That  i)lace  may  be  found,  if  you 
will  go  with  me,"  answered  my  friend. 
"We  will  travel  northward  in  the  foot- 
stej^s  of  Thore  Helgeson,  of  whom  you 
recently  read  to  me  in  the  Flatey-book. 
We  will  traverse  the  great  mountains 
and  valleys  of  Norway,  and  not  halt  un- 
til, like  Helge,  we  reach  the  Glittering 


Troldfjorden  (the  Fjord  of  Trolls),   a  Branch  of  Raftsund. 


Plains,  where  the  wise  and  mighty  Gud- 
mund  died  after  he  had  ruled  Jotun- 
heini  half  a  thousand  j^ears.  We  will 
not  stop  until  we  look  upon  that  slow- 
ly heaving  Polar  Ocean  upon  which,  in 
the  utmost  North,  the  midday  moon 
smiles.  At  Stamsund,  in  the  Lofoden 
Islands,  where  my  principal  factory  is 
located  and  where  my  business  requires 
my  attention,  we  will  feast  on  reindeer 
meat  instead  of  Danish  beefsteaks,  and 
we  will  substitute  stewed  cod-tongues 
and  cod-livers  for  |j)(^^e  de  foie  gras  de 
Strasburg.  There  will  be  no  Eddas  or 
Sagas  to  read  and  no  politics  to  bother 
you." 

"But  will  it  not  be  dreadfully  cold 
up  there  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Dr.  Muller.  "You 
know  Norway  is  indebted  to  your  coun- 
try, that  is,  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  for  a 
far  less  rigorous  climate  than  she  would 
otherwise  have,  and  we  shall  find,  in  the 
latitude  of  Baffin  Land  and  the  ex- 
treme north  of  Alaska,  a  climate  much 
less  severe  than  tliat  you  have  been  ac- 
customed to  in  AVisconsin." 

After  a  few  necessary  ^^I'eparations 
we  take  a  small  steamer  for  Malmu, 
Sweden.  Thence  we  travel  by  rail  via 
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Christiania,  the  picturesquely  situated 
capital  of  Norway,  to  Throndhjem. 
Here  we  take  berths  in  a  little  steamer 
bound  for  Vadso,  far  around  North 
Cape,  in  the  Varanger  Fjord,  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Norwaj^  Vadso,  by 
the  way,  is  situated  a  little  bej'ond  the 
70°  north  latitude,  supports  a  popula- 
tion of  2,200  inhabitants,  and  in  this 
remote  corner  of  our  earth  the  late  Dr. 
Johan  Fritzner  served  as  parish  priest 
from  1838  to  1845.  Here,  far  removed 
from  libraries  and  intercourse  with 
scholars,  he  continued  his  astonishing 
researches  in  Germanic  philology,  and 
gathered  materials  for  his  celebrated 
"  Ordbog  over  det  gamle  norske  Sprog," 
a  monumental  work  and  the  greatest  of 
all  the  dictionaries  of  the  old  Norse 
tongue.  This  same  Vadso  was  also  for 
a  long  time  the  head- quarters  of  the 
great  missionary  Stockfleth,  to  whom 
the  30,000  small,  slender,  and  dusky 
Lapps,  with  their  broad  faces,  promi- 
nent cheek-bones,  dark  eyes,  and  black 
matted  hair,  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
what  knowledge  they  possess  of  the 
principles  of  Christianity  and  the  arts 
of  civilization.  When  Stockfleth  came 
to  Vadsu,  in  1824,  he  was  the  onlv  min- 
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ister  in  a  district  of  more  than  three 
hundred  square  miles,  and  on  his  con- 
stant journe}^  from  one  Httle  parish  to 
the  other  he  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  condition  of  the  Lapps,  for  whom 
nothing  had  been  done  since  the  days 
of  Thomas  von  AVesten,  who  converted 
them  to  Christianity  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  Stockfleth  dressed  himself 
like  a  Lapp,  lived  with  them  in  their 
huts,  and  ate  their  food,  and  in  this 
manner  became  thoroughly  familiar 
with  their  language  and  customs,  and 
w^on  their  confidence  and  devotion.  He 
created  a  new  Lappish  alphabet,  and 
with  it  produced  translations  into  Lap- 
pish of  the  principal  religious  and  de- 
votional works  of  the  Lutlieran  Church. 
He  produced  a  grammar  and  diction- 
ary of  the  Lappish  language,  and  af- 
ter his  return  to  Christiania,  in  the 
fifties,  he  lectured  on  Lappish  at  the 
University  of  Norway.  There  he  be- 
came the  teacher  of  Jens  Andreas  Friis, 
for  whom  a  Lappish  professorship  was 
established  in  1874.  Stockfleth  and 
Friis  have  not  only  been  an  incalcula- 
ble blessing  to  the  poor  Lapps,  but  by 
their  extensive  travels  and  indefatiga- 
ble researches  they  have  furnished  lit- 
erature and  science,  in  a  series  of  pub- 
lications of  absorbing  interest,  with  a 
well-nigh  complete  exposition  of  the  an- 
tiquities, mythology,  ethnography,  folk- 
lore, dialects,  life,  customs,  and  habits 
of  this  remarkable  little  race.     The  part 


stretches  of  desolate  tundra  and  impas- 
sable swamps,  it  presents  maiiy  spots  of 
quiet  beauty,  and  among  its  fjords  and 
mountains  there  is  a  most  charming 
variety  of  color  and  form.  As  com- 
pared with  the  ice-bound  regions  of  the 
same  latitude  in  America,  the  contrast 
is  most  striking.  There  is,  of  course, 
but  little  scope  for  farming,  but  the 
country  is  well  sup2)lied  with  much  that 
is  useful  to  man.  The  Norwegian  Arc- 
tics have  great  stores  of  timber,  and 
near  Tromso,  at  nearly  70°  north  lati- 
tude, I  was  taken  into  a  birch  forest  as 
vigorous  and  luxuriant  as  any  I  have 
ever  seen  in  America.  The  trees  were 
above  one  hundred  feet  high,  with 
trunks  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter ! 
The  mountain  Lapp  is  nomadic  and 
is  the  chief  representative  of  the  race. 
Li  the  summer  he  lets  his  reindeer 
loose  to  wander  as  they  please  to  find 
the  best  pastures,  but  he  usually  has 
his  vjalla  or  hut,  to  which  he  periodi- 
cally returns.  His  reindeer  constitute 
his  sole  wealth,  and  they  supply  him 
with  meat,  cheese,  and  clothing.  In 
the  Lofoden  Islands  groups  of  Sea 
Lapps  may  be  seen  among  the  Norwe- 
gian fishermen,  from  w^liom  they  are 
easily  distinguished  by  their  dusky 
skin,  diminutive  size,  and  quaint  dress. 
One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  this 
northern  country  is  the  distribution 
of  daylight  and  darkness.  Thus  at 
Hammerfest,  the  most  northern  citv  on 


A  Group  of  Mountain  Lapps  with  their  Reindeer. 


of  Norway  inhabited  by  the  Lapps  is    the  globe,  situated  at  70°  39'  N,  and 
called  Finmarken.     In  spite  of  its  vast    containing  2,300  inhabitants,  the  sun  is 


A   Birch    Forest   near  Tromso,  Norway,  69'^   38'   North   Latitude. 


above  the  horizon  from  May  13tli  to 
July  26th,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
does  not  appear  at  all  from  November 
20th  to  January  26th.  Aye,  in  those 
long  winters  all  Norway  wears  a  dark 
and  severe  mantle.  No  one  can  long 
more  deeply  for  the  light  of  summer, 
with  its  gentle  breezes  from  the  south, 
than  the  Norwegian.  When  he  has 
pondered  on  his  own  thoughts  during 
the  long  sunless  season,  when  nothing 
but  northern  lights  flickered  and  paint- 
ed all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  over 
his  head,  he  welcomes  the  spring  sun 
with  enthusiastic  delight.  Was  it  not 
this  deep  longing  for  Balder  that  in 
olden  times  drove  swarms  of  Norsemen 
on  viking  expeditions  ;  when  Norway 
poured  those  vast  multitudes  from  her 
frozen  loins  over  all  Western  Europe, 
through  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  ev- 
ery part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  across  the  surging  main  to  Ice- 
land, Greenland,  and  Vinland  ?  Take 
a  look  at  the  map  of  Norway,  and  ob- 
serve all  the  islands  and  fjords  on  its 
extensive  coast,  and  you  will  not  fail  to 
appreciate  how  naturally  the  Norsemen 
were  tempted  into  boats,  and  how  rea- 
sonable is  the  claim  that  the  old  vi- 
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kings  were  the  first  to  venture  out  of 
sight  of  land.  Every  scrap  of  history 
sustains  me  when  I  say  that  the  vi- 
kings discovered  pelagic  navigation  and 
taught  it  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  and 
in  this  sense,  at  least,  we  may  say  with 
perfect  projDriety  that  the  Norsemen, 
and  foremost  among  them  Leif  Erik- 
son,  prepared  the  way  for  the  great 
Columbus.  Is  it  not  this  same  deep 
longing  for  Balder,  that  during  the 
past  half -century  has  brought  thou- 
sands of  Norwegians  to  alight  upon  the 
ancient  Vinland's  shores,  and  scatter 
themselves  in  their  numberless  Ameri- 
can settlements  ?  But  no  Norwegian 
emigrant  ever  forgets  those  w^eird, 
gigantic,  snow-capped  mountains  that 
stretched  their  tall  heads  far  above  the 
clouds  and  seemed  to  look  half  angrily, 
half  anxiously,  after  him  as  his  bark 
floated  toward  the  setting  sun. 

On  approaching  and  crossing  the 
Arctic  circle  there  is  revealed  to  the 
traveller  a  panorama  of  sea,  islands, 
fjords,  mountains,  and  valleys  never  to 
be  forgotten.  Look  at  that  vast  con- 
gregation of  mountains  !  Is  there  any 
form  known  that  they  do  not  assume  ? 
Is  not  this  the  entrance  to  Jotunheim 


<nU  ma^  mMirm^  JlT'll  . 


Torghatten  (Jorge's  Hat). 


itself?  My  friend,  Dr.  Moller,  called 
me  on  deck  immediately  after  break- 
fast to  show  me  a  landscape  which  all 
the  romantic  beauties  of  the  sunny 
South  can  scarcely  equal,  certainly  not 
surpass.  I  saw  it  disrobed  by  the 
cruel  blasts  of  winter  ;  but  imagine  it 
clothed  in  the  profusely  variegated  gar- 
ments of  midsummer  and  lit  up  by  the 
slanting  rays  of  the  midnight  sun,  and 
you  will  have  a  view  to  which  not  even 
a  Sinding's  brush  or  Wergeland's  pen 
can  do  justice  !  Of  course  I  did  not 
neglect  to  pay  my  profoundest  homage 
to  the  Maid  of  Leku.  Tradition  tells 
of  her,  that  in  ancient  times  she  Avas 
beloved  by  the  Horseman,  another 
mountain  near  by,  but  that  his  love 
was  not  returned.  That  giant  of  pri- 
meval times  was  taught  the  same  les- 
son that  has  been  learned  so  many 
times,  that  it  is  painful  to  love,  and 
painful  not  to  love,  but  that  it  gives 
the  greatest  j^ain  to  love  and  not  to  be 
loved  again.  What  a  powerful  giant 
that  Torge  must  have  been,  who  ruslied 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Leko  Maid  and 
flung  his  hat  to  ward  off  a  shot  from 


the  angry  Horseman  !  Imagine  a  mah 
wearing  a  hat  one  thousand  feet  high  ! 
Think  of  the  Horseman's  arm  and  the 
quality  of  the  arrow  with  which  he 
pierced  that  hat  !  How  sad  for  the  ac- 
tors in  this  great  ancient  drama,  but 
how  fortunate  .for  history  and  for  the 
scenery  of  Norway,  that  the  sun  should 
appear  on  the  scene  just  at  this  mo- 
ment and  turn  the  entire  group  into 
stone  !  There  is  not  a  shadow  of 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  facts  of  this 
story.  Seeing  is  believing.  I  saw  the 
arrow  in  question.  It  stands  there  to 
this  day  as  a  huge  obelisk,  a  veritable 
bauta-stone,  on  a  little  island  not  far 
from  Torghatten. 

The  steamer  glided  slowly  by  Torge's 
Hat,  and  I  saw  the  blue  sky  through 
the  large  tunnel  made  by  the  arrow. 
In  its  grand  outlines  Torghatten  looked 
to  me  very  much  like  the  peaked  sou'- 
wester worn  by  the  sailors  on  board 
our  steamer.  And  farther  on  I  saw 
the  jilted  Horseman.  He  stands  there, 
almost  upon  the  Arctic  circle,  a  huge 
giant  on  horseback,  both  horse  and 
rider  j^etrified  while  swimming  through 
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the  water.  Now,  when  we  consider  the 
fact  that  the  Lek<>  maid,  Torre's  hat 
with  the  hole  through  it,  the  arrow 
standin<j^  erect  on  the  island,  and  the 
horse  with  his  rider,  are  all  there  exact- 
ly as  they  appeared  on  that  fatal  morn- 
ing when  the  sun  suddenly  rose  and 
petrified  them,  standin<^'  there,  not  as 
living,  it  is  true,  but  as  dead  witnesses 
to  what  happened — I  see  no  reason  for 
rejecting  this  simple  and  j^lausible  ex- 
planation of  their  origin,  and  accept- 
ing the  absurd  and  pedantic  theories  of 
the  scientists,  who  want  to  make  prose 
of  everything.  The  geologist  comes  to 
the  scene  and  ruthlessly  brushes  away 
the  stubborn  facts  of  mythology,  folk- 
lore, and  history,  and,  assuming  an  air 
of  learning,  argues  that  this  tunnel 
through  Torge's  Hat  is  merely  the 
degradation  of  a  large  mass  of  mica. 
The  trouble  is  that  the  small  vein  of 
poetry  in  the  geologist  has  been  de- 
graded. 

To  those  wdio  desire  the  mathemat- 


accepted  as  sober  reality  by  those  who 
have  not  seen  the  original.  Precipi- 
tous mountains  are  piled  one  above 
the  other  in  every  variety  of  form,  with 
th(;ir  hundreds  of  snow-capped  peaks, 
among  them  the  Seven  Sisters  ;  but 
they  were  once  seven  charming  giant 
maidens,  who,  in  their  desjoerate  effort 
to  escape  from  undesirable  lovers,  were 
surprised  and  j^etrified  by  the  rising 
sun,  and  so  doomed  to  stand  there  for- 
ever. 

We  pass  Alstahaug,  wdiere  the  inim- 
itable Peter  Dass,  of  Scotch  descent 
(Dundas),  the  most  remarkable  genius 
of  his  time  in  Norway,  was  born  in 
1647,  and  where  he  spent  his  life 
preaching  the  Gospel  and  writing  his 
"Trumpet  of  Nordland  "  and  a  whole 
series  of  immortal  poems  descriptive  of 
nature  and  life  in  the  far  North.  On 
our  right  we  also  pass  Svartisen  (the 
Black  Ice),  probably  the  largest  and 
most  interesting  mass  of  snow  and  ice 
in  Europe.    It  occupies  the  greater  por- 
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ized  acquaintance  of  Torge's  Hat,  I  may 
add,  that  it  is  a  little  more  than  1,000 
feet  high  ;  the  hole  through  it  is  about 
75  feet  wide,  and  situated  about  700 
feet  above  the  sea.  Its  southern  open- 
ing resembles  a  huge  Gothic  church 
portal. 

A  faithful  picture  of  Norway's  coast 
in  the  latitude  of  the  Arctic  circle, 
even  if  it  could  be  drawn,  would  not  be 


tion  of  the  large  peninsula  between  the 
Kanen  and  Salten  fjords. 

The  Horseman  and  the  Seven  Sisters 
have  faded  out  of  sight,  and  we  are  now 
approaching  the  Lofoden  Islands  from 
the  south  ;  and  the  w^eather  being  fa- 
A^orable,  the  captain  decides  to  take  us 
across  the  far-famed  Maelstrom,  by 
which  the  four  large  Lofoden  Islands 
are    separated    from    the   two    smaller 
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ones  in  tlie  extreme  south  of  the  group, 
and  in  which  Hes  the  uninhabited  isl- 
and called  Moskuen.  The  Maelstrom  ! 
I  remembered  all  the  thrilling  tales 
told  of  this  ug-ly  whirlpool,  and  how 
vividly  it  was  illustrated  in  the  geog- 
raphy I  studied  as  a  child.  I  had  just 
read  a  most  graphic  and  blood-cur- 
dling description  of  it  by  Peter  Dass, 
in  his  "  Trumpet  of  Nordland."  I  was 
thinking  of  tlie  countless  whales  that 
had  been  swallowed  and  digested  by  its 
vortex,  and  of  the  thousands  of  ships 
that  had  been  entangled  in  its  greedy 
current  and  ground  line  as  flour  ;  but 
the  captain  assured  us  all  that  we  need 
have  no  fear,  and  when  Ave  crossed  it  I 
was  astonished  to  find  it  as  calm  and 
peaceful  as  an  inland  lake.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  the  Maelstrom  may 
at  times  be  extremely  dangerous,  and  a 
vessel  caught  there  in  a  storm  is  irre- 
trievably lost.  The  Cyclopaedia  tells  us 
that  the  Maelstrom  is  an  ordinary 
whirlpool  caused  by  a  tremendous  cur- 
rent running  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  wind.  It  attributes  it  to  the  ebb 
and  tide  of  the  sea,  and  talks  learnedly 


about  its  depth  as  being  only  twenty 
fathoms,  Avhile  immediately  outside 
of  the  strait,  where  the  whirlpool  is 
formed,  the  water  suddenly  becomes 
two  hundred  fathoms  deej)  ;  and  thus 
tide  and  gale  and  this  Niagara -like 
plunge,  all  combined,  are  made  to  lash 
the  water  into  a  perfect  fury. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  scientist  ut- 
terly fails  to  grasp  the  sim2:)licity  and 
truth  of  ancient  poetry.  Maelstrom 
means  "  millstream  "  or  "  grinding 
stream."  The  tale  is  a  long  one,  and  it 
must  suffice  to  give  only  the  finale, 
which  solves,  in  a  most  satisfactory 
manner,  all  the  mysteries  concerning 
this  whirlpool.  A  man  had  secured 
within  the  gates  of  the  lower  regions  a 
magic  mill,  that  would  grind  out  any- 
thing demanded  of  it.  The  last  chap- 
ter of  the  long,  beautiful  folk-lore  story 
tells  how  the  owner  decided  to  sj^end 
his  declining  years  near  the  sea,  where 
he  could  look  out  upon  the  grand  Lofo- 
den  scenery.  With  his  mill  he  ground 
out  so  much  gold  that  he  covered  his 
house  with  sheets  of  this  precious 
metal.     The    house   glistened    far   out 
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upon  the  sea.  All  who  sailed  by  had 
to  go  ashore  and  visit  the  nabob  who 
dwelt  in  the  house  of  gold,  and  the 
fame  of  the  wonderful  mill  spread  far 
and  wide.  Then  there  came  a  sea-caj)- 
tain,  who  was  in  the  salt  trade,  and 
while  he  w^as  being  sumptuously  enter- 
tained by  the  owner  of  the  mill,  it  oc- 
curred to  him  that  if  he  only  had  that 
mill  he  would  not  need  to  make  any 
more  voyages  to  distant  lands  over 
dangerous  seas.  The  captain  succeed- 
ed in  purchasing  the  mill,  and  lost  no 
time  in  getting  it  on  board  his  ship. 
As  soon  as  he  had  hoisted  the  sails 
again  he  placed  the  mill  on  the  deck  and 
told  it  to  grind  salt,  and  it  at  once  be- 
gan to  grind  both  "fast  and  well." 
But  the  captain  had  neglected  to  secure 
from  the  previous  owner  the  secret  of 
making  the  mill  stop  grinding  again. 
The  ship  was  filled  with  salt  and  the 
crew  were  unable  to  shovel  salt  over- 
board as  fast  as  it  was  ground.  The 
result  was  that  the  ship,  with  all  its 
contents,  sank.  This  happened  in  the 
strait  that  has  since  become  so  famous, 
and  there  the  ship  stands  on  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  the  mill  grinding  salt  with 
all  its  might  to  this  very  day.  The  awful 
Maelstrom  is  thus  caused  by  the  whirl- 
ing millstone,  and  this  further  gives  us 
the  true  reason  why  the  sea  is  salt. 

The  four  Lofoden  Islands  are  unique 
in  their  strangely  fantastic  mountain 
formations.  Like  needles,  the  snow- 
capped peaks  pierce  the  skies.  During 
tb£  greater  part  of  the  year  snow  tills 
the  ravines  far  down  the  mountain- 
sides, which  clasp  their  frosty  arms 
around  the  valley  and  send  down,  like 
streams  of  tears  along  the  weather- 
beaten  cheeks  of  these  northern  Alps, 
innumerable  foaming  waterfalls  and 
roaring  cascades,  falling  in  an  endless 
variety  of  graceful  shapes  into  the  pro- 
found fjord  below. 

With  their  lofty  jagged  pinnacles, 
fantastic  chasms,  and  rugged  preci- 
pices, they  present  a  picture  of  unut- 
terable grandeur.  As  you  look  at  them 
from  the  east  side,  they  appear  like 
an  immense  wall  built  by  giant  hands 
and  crowned  with  towers  and  turrets. 
Summer  tourists  returning  from  this 
wonderland,  where  they  saw  the  mid- 
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night  sun  in  his  radiant  splendor,  and 
witnessed  the  gorgeous  blending  of 
earth,  sea,  and  sky  into  one  harmoni- 
ous picture,  ask  themselves  whether  it 
was  real  or  only  a  dream. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  see  this 
majestic  scenery  tinted  by  the  choicest 
hues  of  winter.  The  sun  had  gone  to 
sleep  below  the  horizon,  and  the  heav- 
ens w^ere  ablaze  with  the  restless  waves 
of  northern  lights  trembling  and  stream- 
ing upward  from  the  whole  polar  re- 
gion, and  painting  the  lurid  sky  with 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  It  made 
me  think  of  the  beginning,  before  the 
heaven  and  the  earth  Avere  created, 
when  the  great  Ginungagap  abyss  was 
without  form  and  void,  and  the  spirit 
of  Fimbultyr,  that  god  of  the  Eddas, 
who  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting, 
moved  upon  the  face  of  the  deep,  until 
the  ice-cold  Elivagar  rivers  flowing  out 
of  Niflheim  came  in  contact  with  the 
dazzling  flames  of  Muspelheim  and  pro- 
duced the  chaotic  Ymer. 

I  was  reminded  of  the  great  Ragna- 
rok,  the  Twilight  of  the  Gods,  when  the 
wolf  swallows  the  sun,  and  when  Surt 
flings  fire  and  flame  over  the  world.  I 
saw  how  the  smoke  wreathed  up  around 
the  great  ash  Ygdrasil,  how  the  high 
flames  played  against  the  heavens,  and 
how  earth,  consumed,  sank  beneath  the 
sea.  I  now  comprehended  why  Nor- 
way had  given  the  world  so  many  mas- 
terpieces of  poetry,  music,  and  paint- 
ing. It  was  no  longer  a  surprise  to 
me  that  the  grandest  of  all  mytholo- 
gies had  emanated  from  the  imagina- 
tive childhood  of  the  race  that  had  its 
abode  amid  scenes  like  this.  I  found 
here  the  key  to  that  simple  and  martial 
religion  which  inspired  the  old  vikings 
and  developed  them  into  a  vigorous 
Ygdrasil  ash,  extending  long  branches 
over  all  Europe.  I  found  that  religion 
which  gave  to  the  Norsemen  that  rest- 
less and  unconquerable  spirit,  apt  to 
take  fire  at  the  mere  mention  of  sub- 
jection and  restraint.  I  found  that 
germ  of  liberty  that  w^as  scattered  in 
the  soil  of  Normandy,  where  the  Nor- 
mans were  the  first  to  produce  a  French 
literature  ;  that  germ  of  liberty  which 
afterward  budded  in  England's  Magna 
Charta,  and  which  in  course  of  time 
developed   full  -  blown    flow^ers    in    our 
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American  DecLiration  of  Iii(le2:)en- 
(lence. 

I  gained  a  comprehension  of  the  stu- 
23endous  physical  forces  and  phenom- 
ena which  impressed  themselves  on  the 
relioion  of  the  Norsemen,  and  of  the 
mighty  influence  of  this  religion  in 
moulding  the  viking  age. 

That  age  now  belongs  to  the  historic 
past.  The  old  vikings  of  the  Lofoden 
Islands  have  beat  their  swords  into 
fish-hooks  and  their  sj^ears  into  fish- 
forks. 

The  thousands  of  fishermen  engaged 
in  catching  cod  here  in  the  winter  re- 
mind you  most  forcibly  of  the  fleets  of 
viking  ships  of  which  we  read  in  the 
old  sagas,  and  the  form  of  the  ships  is 
still  in  a  great  measure  preserved,  being 
very  like  that  viking  ship  which  crossed 
the  ocean  and  was  exhibited  at  the 
World's  Fair  last  summer. 

At  the  various  fishing-stations  in  the 
Lofoden  Islands  I  saw  numerous  rows 
of  fish-flakes,  a  kind  of  frames  or  racks 
upon  which  the  dressed  cod,  united  in 
pairs  by  the  tails,  are  hung  to  dry  in 
the  open  air.  From  thirty  to  forty 
million  cod  are  caught  each  winter,  sup- 
plying a  large  part  of  Europe  with  fish 
for  Fridays  and  Lent,  and  furnishing 
cod  -  liver  oil  to  consumers  in  every 
country  on  the  globe.  At  Dr.  MoUer's 
sumptuous  table,  at  Stamsund,  a  pict- 
uresque harbor  in  the  heart  of  the 
Lofoden  Islands,  the  bill  of  fare  was 
very  much  the  same  as  you  might  ex- 
pect in  London  or  in  New  York,  with 
the  promised  addition  of  cod-tongues, 
cod-livers,  and  caviar  made  from  cod- 
fish roes.  Stewed  cod-tongues  have  the 
flavor  of  oysters  prepared  in  the  same 
way,  while  the  taste  for  the  caviar  and 
the  cod-livers  has  to  be  acquired.  I 
did  not  remain  long  enough  to  become 
passionately  fond  of  either. 

I  travelled  on  with  the  polar  star  for 
my  guide,  and  threaded  my  way  through 
the  many  Lofoden  fjords.  The  scene 
shifts  constantly,  the  fjords  now  becom- 
ing wide  as  a  lake,  and  now  again  nar- 
row as  the  Hudson  River.  Lofty  moun- 
tains with  their  varying  forms  rise  on 
every  side.  In  the  rear  of  the  fishing 
station  S  vol  veer,  the  Svolvsergjura  lifts 
its  lordly  head  far  above  its  neighbors, 
and  towering,  like  old  Skrymer,  over  all. 


it  defiantly  refuses  to  hold  communion 
with  any  living  thing,  save  perhaps  the 
eagle. 

Our  steamer  proceeded  on  its  way 
northward,  and  we  continued  to  watch 
the  Lofoden  Islands  as  they  painted 
their  fantastic  outlines  on  the  sky. 
Leaving  the  Vestfjord  and  all  its 
poetical  romance,  we  enter  the  charm- 
ing Raftsund.  AVe  borrow  the  yawl- 
boat  from  the  captain,  and  row  into 
Troldfjord  (well  named  the  fjord  of 
trolls),  a  branch  of  Raftsund.  All  the 
marvellously  grand  scenery  from  base 
to  peak,  as  well  as  the  azure  blue  sky 
above,  are  reflected  from  the  polished 
surface,  as  deep  as  it  is  lofty,  in  the 
calm,  clear,  sea-green  water,  perfect  as 
in  a  mirror.  Here,  within  about  one 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  that 
mysterious  North  Pole,  of  which  the 
Norwegian  explorer,  Frithjof  Nansen,  is 
now  in  search,  on  the  brow  of  the  earth 
so  to  speak,  we  seem  to  be  suspended 
in  mid-air.  There  is  no  storm.  The 
deep  water  of  the  fjord  is  silent  and  at 
rest.  Not  even  the  slightest  breeze 
nor  the  flight  of  an  eider-duck  or  sea- 
gull ruffles  the  glossy  surface.  There 
are  no  whales  or  porpoises  about.  As 
we  glide  along  between  the  rocky  walls 
of  the  mountains,  which  look  as  if  they 
were  only  a  stone's  -  throw  distant,  we 
perceive  no  sound  save  the  occasional 
splashing  of  our  unskilful  oars.  All 
else  is  still  as  the  grave.  We  are 
frightened  at  our  voices,  which  come 
back  to  us  in  cynical  echoes.  The 
naked  mountains  wear  a  sombre  look, 
which  would  make  us  gloomy  were  it 
not  for  their  overpowering  grandeur. 
Would  it  were  always  so  for  the  poor 
fishermen  who  gather  in  those  Arctic 
waters !  Alas,  the  fisherman's  life  is  a 
very  precarious  one,  as  was  so  lament- 
ably illustrated  in  the  winter  of  1893, 
when  more  than  one  hundred  families 
lost  their  supporters.  It  is  the  billows 
of  the  great  ocean  that  roll  through 
these  fjords,  and  sometimes  the  most 
terrific  storms  rage  on  these  distant 
shores. 

The  traveller  is  cordially  invited 
from  the  smooth  -  beaten  tracks  of 
southern  Europe  to  the  unique  Arctic 
coast  of  old  Norway.  He  may  go 
there  in  midsummer,  when  Balder,  the 
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white  <>otl  of  the  suii,  reigns  supreme, 
when  the  radiant  dawn  and  glowing 
sunset  blend  into  one  purple  blaze. 
But  he  should  not  omit  to  repeat  his 
visit  after  Balder  has  been  slain  by  his 
blind  brother  Hoder,  when  the  wintry 
gloom  sits  brooding  over  Nordland  and 


Finmarken,  and  Mephistopheles-like 
Loke  weeps  his  arid  tears  over  the 
desolation  he  has  caused,  and  when 
the  star-spangled  heavens  look  down 
upon  those  Arctic  Alps  and  fjords 
through  a  gauzy  veil  of  shimmering 
northern  lights. 


A   WORD   ABOUT   PAINTING. 


By  IV ill i am  A.  Coffin. 


O  those  who  note  the 
talk    of   the    studios 
and  such  indications 
of    the    direction    of 
j)ublic    taste    as   are 
shown    in    current 
comment   on   exhibi- 
tions, and  to  some  extent  in  the  purchase 
of  pictures,  it  has  been  apparent,  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years  at  least,  that  the 
word  "  art "  has  come  to  be  used  very 
often  in  a  sense  embodying  some  sort 
of  a  vague  desire  to  attribute  to  certain 
pictures  something  different  from  what 
is  included  in  a  recognition  of  techni- 
cal excellence  and  a  comprehensible  ex- 
pression of  the  artist's  feeling  for  his 
^subjecty/  At  one  time  it  appears  in  the 
comment  of  a   painter,  who  says  :   "  I 
don't  care  how  well  drawn  it  is  ;  what 
does  that  matter  ?     There's  no  art  in  it." 
In  another  instance  it  is  the  amateur 
who,  when  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
i   there   is   neither    good    drawing,  good 
//  color,  nor  truth  to  nature  in  a  canvas 
I    in  which  he  seems  to  find  much  to  ad- 
j    mire,  replies  in  the  strain  of  the  studio 
\  visitor    in    a   Du  Maurier   drawing  in 
\  Punch  ;  "  I  don't  know  anything  about 
\that,  I'm  sure,  but  look  at  the  picture. " 
In  the  division  of   the  French  artists 
into  two  factions  and  the  designation 
by  the  party  of  new  ideas  of  the  "  Old 
Salon"  exhibition  as  pompier ;    in  the 
hailing   of   each   fresh    eccentricity   in 
painting   as   a   sign    of   a  new  "move- 
ment ; "  in  the  general  tendency,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  to  decry  old  ways  and  old 
things  because  they  are  old,  and  to  run 
hither    and    thither    acclaiming    as    a 
genius  whosoever  does  something  that 


bears  the  brand  of  novelty,  no  matter 
how  grotesque  and  insufticient  it  may 
be  judged  by  the  standards  of  art  that 
have  prevailed  in  all  the  great  schools 
for  centuries  ;  in  the  feverishness,  in  a 
word,  that  seems  to  characterize  the 
civilization  of  our  period  and  that  the 
phrase  of  the  moment  denominates  j^?i 
de  sihcle,  we  find  evidence  that  sobriety 
is  in  a  conflict  with  sensationalism,  and 
that  its  firm,  persuasive  voice  is  half- 
drowned  in  the  high-pitched  cackle 
that  fills  the  air  on  every  side.  There 
is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  standard 
of  educated  taste  will  ultimately  be 
lowered  by  the  ignorant  likings  of  the 
parvenu.  It  is  not  the  first  time  they 
have  clashed,  and  the  issue  of  such  con- 
flicts is  never  doubtful  ;  but  with  the 
clamoring  figure  of  sensationalism  be- 
fore us  we  may  well  inquire  into  some 
of  the  reasons  for  its  presence. 

To  bring  the  subject  to  closer  quar- 
ters, why  is  it  that  the  recent  vagaries 
in  paint  put  forth  b}^  Claude  Monet  are 
paraded  before  us  and  talked  about  as 
if  in  them  were  expressed  the  last  word 
in  landscape  painting,  while  the  beauti- 
ful pictures  by  such  a  master  as  Har- 
pignies,  for  instance,  are  scarcely  no- 
ticed at  all  ?  Why  is  a  piece  of  purple 
modelling  by  Besnard — whether  it  be  a 
good  piece  of  modelling  or  a  bad,  it's 
all  one — thought  by  so  many  to  far  out- 
shine the  Baudrys  and  Delaunays  that 
hang  beside  it  on  the  walls  ?  Why  are 
Carri^re's  shadowy,  fog-enveloped  fig- 
ures rated  wonderful,  and  the  stanch, 
virile  works  of  Aime  Morot  voted  com- 
monplace? W^hy  do  we  find  so  often 
what  is  no  more  than  a  clever  sketch 
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accorded  honor  that  a  work  of  solid 
merit  without  the  specious  dash  does 
not  receive  ? 

The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek.  The 
public,  in  the  first  place,  asks  no  better 
than  to  be  guided  intelligently  through 
the  confusing  assemblages  of  works  of 
all  degrees  of  value  that  surround  it. 
It  is  attracted  by  sensationalism  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  calls  more  loudly 
than  the  rest,  and  it  finds,  unfortunate- 
ly, too  few  counsellors  to  point  out  that 
art  is  indeed  long  ;  that  the  only  works 
of  any  school  that  have  stood  the  test 
of  posterity's  judgment  are  those  in 
which  the  artist  has  put  much  more 
than  the  depiction  of  a  passing  fancy 
or  a  pretty  note  that  caught  his  eye, 
and  that  the  best  in  the  world's  art  is 
that  in  which  the  artist's  thought, 
whether  interpreted  by  the  marvellous 
technical  cleverness  of  Velasquez,  or  by 
the  conscientious,  all-embracing  meth- 
ods of  Holbein,  is  sincerely  expressed, 
and  stamped  in  every  line  with  the 
conviction  that  this,  and  nothing  else, 
is  the  truth. 

In  the  second  place,  many  artists 
do  not  take  the  public  seriously  enough. 
They  find  it  warped  in  its  views  by 
pernicious  teachings  and  confused  by 
the  conflicting  opinions  of  self-satisfied 
critics,  and  instead  of  trusting  to  sin- 
cere intention  and  unaffected  technical 
expression  to  win  admiration,  in  many 
cases  try  to  attract  it  by  pyrotechnical 
displays  in  color  schemes  or  some  novel 
device  in  composition.  There  is  always 
some  solemn  fool  nearby  to  cry,  "  Won- 
derful," and  a  host  of  quidnuncs  to 
take  it  up.  Fashion  is  no  more  than 
one  man's  repeating  w4iat  another  man 
says,  and  the  public  has  a  new  lesson 
to  learn  every  day.  Let  us  take  such  a 
picture  as  "  La  Benediction,"  by  Dag- 
nan-Bouveret,  and  compare  it  with  one 
of  our  latter-day  "notes,"  or  Bastien's 
portrait  of  his  mother  with  some  of  the 
examples  of  portrait  painting  by  sug- 
gestion — "A  Lady  in  Pink,"  or  "A 
Portrait  in  Gray,"  as  the  titles  read — 
that  dot  ':he  w^alls  of  the  exhibitions, 
and  we  shall  see  what  a  difference  there 
is  between  genuine  artistic  achievement 
and  the  semblance  of  it.  Let  us  look 
at  one  of  Monet's  white  plaster  skies 
divided  in  rectangular  sections  by  four 


or  five  brush-like  poplar  trees,  or  his 
series  of  a  haystack  painted  at  twelve 
different  hours  of  the  day,  and  then  at 
Corot's  "Biblis"  or  Rousseau's  "Le 
Givre,"  and  it  will  be  plain  what  a  false 
conception  of  what  art  is  has  made  its 
way  into  some  of  the  painting  of  the 
present  time.  How  far  it  may  be 
affecting  the  work  of  our  own  painters 
and  the  taste  of  the  American  art  public 
is  worth  a  moment's  consideration. 

At  the  Chicago  Exhibition  no  intelli- 
gent observer  could  fail  to  be  struck  by 
the  individuality  of  the  work  of  Ameri- 
can painters.  There  was  a  certain 
amount  that  was  conventional  and  a 
good  deal  that  was  not  technically  very 
strong,  but  in  every  gallery  there  was 
evidence  that  in  choice  of  subject,  and 
the  way  taken  to  present  the  artist's 
thoughts  or  impressions,  our  painters 
are  personal.  This  exhibition,  good  as 
it  was,  was  not  as  good  as  it  might  have 
been  if  all  the  best  pictures  painted 
since  1876  could  have  been  obtained, 
and  room  made  to  hang  them.  It 
showed,  however,  that  American  paint- 
ing has  a  character  of  its  own.  It 
showed  that  there  are  strong  men  both 
among  those  at  home  and  those  abroad, 
and  that  the  number  of  painters  pos- 
sessed of  a  technical  equipment  suffi- 
cient to  do  very  creditable  work  is 
surprisingly  large.  In  the  annual  ex- 
hibitions of  the  Society  of  American 
Artists,  and  to  some  extent  in  those  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Design  in  New 
York,  this  skill  in  the  metier  is  apparent. 
Considering  the  Chicago  Exhibition  and 
these  exhibitions  for  the  past  four  or 
five  years  together,  there  can  be  no 
room  for  doubt  that  American  painting 
is  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
country  in  variety  of  motive  and  indi- 
vidual force. 

We  are  not  in  a  "  transition  state,"  as 
some  observers  think  we  are,  holding 
that  painting  in  the  United  States  has 
not  yet  found  its  bearings,  and  that  the 
artists  are  but  gradually  freeing  them- 
selves from  some  sort  of  hindering  influ- 
ences laid  on  them  in  Paris.  Anybody 
who  will  try  to  name  native  painters  of 
positive  merit  before  1876  will  find 
only  Gilbert  Stuart  in  the  first  part  of 
the  century,  Elliott  later  on,  and  Will- 
iam Hunt  and  a  few  others  still  later, 
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whose  pictures  are  all  there  is  that  will 
stand  any  sort  of  comparison  with  the 
work  of  Continental  and  British  artists 
in  the  same  j^eriod.  The  Retrospective 
Exhibition  of  American  art  at  Chicago 
showed  this  conclusively  enough,  and  if 
further  proof  need  be  sought,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  look  in  the  museums,  where 
examples  of  the  work  of  men  who  had  a 
reputation  in  their  day  are  to  be  found, 
and  it  will  be  seen  how  little  there  is  in 
the  "American  School,"  from  its  begin- 
nings up  to  a  comparatively  short  time 
ago,  that  deserves  the  name  of  painting 
at  all.  The  fact  is,  that  while  there  is  an 
honorable  record  behind  the  painters  of 
to-day,  it  is  by  no  means  a  brilliant  one, 
and  without  question  of  what  is  or  is 
not  "  old-fashioned  work,"  it  may  justly 
be  asserted  that  American  painting- 
worthy  of  the  name  dates  as  clearly  and 
cleanly  from  about  1876  as  if  the  begin- 
ning were  made  at  that  time.  Since 
then,  when  the  Centennial  Exhibition 
created  in  our  people  a  wide-spread  in- 
terest in  everything  pertaining  to  the 
fine  arts,  young  men  have  been  return- 
ing from  study  abroad  bringing  with 
them  some  of  that  atmosphere  that  is  so 
necessary  to  progress,  and  gradually,  as 
their  numbers  have  increased  and  their 
influence  has  extended,  the  education  of 
the  people  has  advanced,  so  that  in  New 
York,  at  least,  there  is  an  art  circle  of 
importance,  and  considerable  knowl- 
edge among  the  people  in  other  places 
throughout  the  country  as  to  what  con- 
stitute the  aims  of  art  in  civilization  and 
right  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
achievements  of  the  artists  who  are  true 
to  them. 

But  if  some  of  our  painters  were  to 
banish  the  word  "  art "  from  their  vo- 
cabularies, and  if  the  American  people 
would  also  stop  talking  about  it  and  try 
to  find  out  what  painting  means,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  would  be  of  benefit  to 
all  concerned.  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
word  art  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have 
referred  to  it  in  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  as  expressing  some  mysterious 
quality  placed  above  those  qualities 
that  are  definable,  and  which,  when  used 
as  it  is  indiscriminately  by  those  who 
do  not  know  why  a  picture  is  good  or 
bad,  has,  in  some  instances,  when  at- 
tributed to  certain  pictures,  been  the 


means  of  giving  a  bad  painter  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  good  one.  The  influ- 
ence of  such  talk  as  I  have  in  mind  has 
been  much  more  powerful  in  England 
than  with  us ;  but  there  is  enough  of  it 
in  the  comment  on  our  current  exhibi- 
tions to  show  that  the  public  is  fre- 
quently invited  to  bestow  its  apprecia- 
tion on  such  works  as  have  a  fancied 
meaning  in  them,  to  the  neglect  of 
others  whose  merits  are  passed  over  as 
being  merely  those  that  belong  in  the 
technical  category. 

The  trouble  is  that  in  a  picture  where 
the  technical  processes  approach  per- 
fection, and  the  painter  has  been  able 
to  express  his  thought  in  direct,  unaf- 
fected language,    the    critic   too    often 
sees    nothing   but    the    skill   of   hand. 
AVhen  he  sees  a  work  by  a  man  who  has    \ 
not  fully  mastered  his  trade,  he  is  apt     I 
to  give  it  undue  praise  for  a  meaning    1 
obscurely  expressed,  or  expressed,  as  he    ( 
thinks,  with  a  fine  disdain  for  recognized     ' 
methods,  and  to  conclude  that  a  mean- 
ing  is  absent  in  the  work  of  the  more     j 
skilful  painter  simply  because  he  (the    - 
critic)  could  only  see  superficially.- ''In 
some  such  way  it  came  about  that  the 
late   George   Fuller  was  held  to  be  a 
great  artist,  and  that  some  of  the  fum- 
bling conceits    of   the    British   painter 
Watts  have  been  termed  masterpieces. 
In     Browning's     poem,     "Era     Lippo 
Lippi,"  the  painter-monk,  when  he  es- 
caped  from   the    durance    imposed  on 
him  by  his  patron,  Cosimo  de  Medici,  is 
made  to  say  something  that  is  directly 
appHcable  to  the  question  in  hand  : 

.     .      "Now,  is  this  sense,  I  ask  ? 
A  fine  way  to  paint  soul,  by  painting  body 
So  ill  the  eye  can't  stop  there,  must  go  further 
And  can't  fare  worse  !    Thus,  yellow  does  for 

white 
When  what  you  put  for  yellow's  simply  black, 
And  any  sort  of  meaning  looks  intense 
When    all    beside     itself     means     and     looks 

naught." 

"Put  soul  in  the  eyes — I  don't  think 
it's  a  question  of  drawing,"  says  the  critic 
who  talks  glibly  of  "  art."  And  how 
pray?  we  may  well  ask  him,  except  by 
trying  to  make  the  eyes  more  and  more 
like  the  eyes  in  nature.  If  that  isn't 
purely  a  technical  task,  what  is  it  ?  It 
is  incontestable  that  all  lasting  celebrity 
in  painting  has  come  to  such  works  as 
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have  received  it  from  artists,  that  all 
works  in  the  world's  art  that  endure  ob- 
tain recognition  of  their  merit  from  the 
artists'  fellows,  either  their  contempora- 
ries or  those  who  followed,  that,  in 
other  words,  the  collective  judgment  of 
artists  settles  questions  of  art  just  as 
the  collective  judgment  of  scientists 
settles  those  in  science.  Sometimes  art 
dealers  have  been  able  to  make  a  rej)u- 
tation  for  work  that  does  not  deserve  it 
— coupling  the  landscapes  of  Michel,  a 
third-rate  man,  with  those  of  such  mas- 
ters as  Corot,  Rousseau,  and  Daubigny, 
is  a  case  in  point — and  sometimes  an 
assiduous  "  cult "  on  the  part  of  a 
coterie  of  critics  and  amateurs  has  been 
successful  in  exalting  the  work  of  a  man 
who  in  reality  deserved  no  distinction  ; 
but  posterity  invariably  riddles  such 
reputations.  The  Titians,  Velasquezes, 
Holbeins,  and  Rembrandts  hold  their 
high  place  in  the  world's  art  because, 
first  of  all,  they  are  unassailable  from 
the  technical  point  of  view. 

Now  if  such  miscomprehension  of 
what  are  the  true  aims  of  painting  were 
confined  to  those  outside  of  the  profes- 
sional guild,  there  would  be  little 
danger  of  its  affecting  the  work  of  the 
native  school  harmfully,  but  there  is 
evidence,  I  think,  that  the  insidious 
"  art"  has  taken  some  hold  on  the  paint- 
ers themselves.  We  are  accustomed  to 
hear  of  the  great  importance  of  Dela- 
croix and  his  followers  in  modern  art, 
and  their  influence  has  indeed  been  very 
great.  It  may  be  said  to  have  revolu- 
tionized art  traditions  at  the  time,  and 
with  the  advent  of  the  Romanticists  we 
entered  upon  a  new  phase,  a  movement 
that  reached  every  part  of  the  western 
world  where  art  flourishes,  and  that  pro- 
duced in  the  "Fontainebleau  Group" 
and  their  contemporaries,  Corot  and 
Daubigny,  one  of  the  most  admirable 
schools  of  art  we  have  yet  seen.  At  the 
same  time,  the  powerful  influence  of  M. 
Ingres  must  not  be  overlooked.  He 
combated  the  principles  of  David,  and 
among  his  first  admirers  and  followers 
were  Delacroix  and  Goricault ;  but  later 
on,  when  the  division  of  the  reformers 
into  the  Classicists  and  the  Romanticists 
took  place,  M.  Ingres,  whose  love  for 
form  made  him  less  esteemed  than 
formerly  by  the  colorists,  remained  the 


leader  of  the  draughtsmen  only.  We 
should  never  have  had  Baudry  and  Dc- 
launay  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  strong 
influence  of  M.  Ingres's  teachings  on 
the  French  school,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  we  should  have  had  Millet.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Millet  went 
through  a  systematic  course  of  Academ- 
ic training,  and  in  all  of  his  work  there 
is  a  most  pronounced  feeling  for  form. 

The  key  of  the  whole  situation  is  m"j 
this — without  good  drawing  and  con- 
struction there  can  be  no  good  paint- 
ing. Drawing  is  the  backbone  ;  and  if 
it  is  neglected,  no  matter  what  other 
qualities  may  be  present,  painting  be- 
comes colored  mush.  No  amount  of 
adornment  of  any  but  a  perfect  skele- 
ton will  produce  anything  but  deformi- 
ties ;  form,  construction,  line,  are  the 
foundations  of  all  good  work.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  neglect  of  form  is  generally  char- 
acteristic of  American  painting,  for  I 
know  we  have  many  accomplished 
draughtsmen  ;  but  I  do  mean  that  the 
tendency  manifest  in  some  quarters  to 
rely  too  much  on  other  qualities  for  a 
pleasing  ensemble  will  lead  in  a  meas- 
ure to  the  suppression  of  the  impor- 
tance of  form,  and  that  a  school  of  art 
that  is  wanting  in  this  essential  cannot 
rise  to  the  highest  point. 

The  influence  of  the  methods  of 
Monet  is  responsible  for  this  tendency 
to  a  great  extent.  He  is  a  painter  of 
profound  convictions,  and  one  whose 
earlier  work  shows  him  as  an  artist  of 
sterling  merit  ;  but  his  later  work  is 
formless  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 
It  may  be  asked  how  the  methods  of  a 
landscape  painter  can  afl'ect  those  of 
the  flgure  painters  ;  but  in  reply  it  is 
only  necessary  to  point  out  that  such 
influences  are  general  and  not  particu- 
lar in  their  effects,  shovdng  themselves 
in  this  case  in  the  manner  in  which 
effects  of  light,  as  on  the  face  and  hands 
in  a  portrait,  or  on  the  flesh  of  the 
body  where  painting  the  nude  is  at- 
tempted, are  made  23aramount  to  form. 

Painting  the  figure  again,  as  in  por- 
traits, is  subjected  to  another  influence 
not  traceable  to  Monet,  but  equally 
baneful  in  its  results,  which  consists  in 
striving  for  mere  picturesqueness  of 
arrangement   at   the    expense    of    con- 
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scientious  delineation  of  character. 
Whatever  the  sources  ma}^  be,  it  is  evi- 
dent, both  in  this  country  and  in 
France,  that  there  is  a  tendency  with 
some  painters  to  be  satisfied  with  an 
attractive  "scheme,"  and  to  consider  a 
pretty  note  of  color  as  important  a  fac- 
tor in  the  make-up  of  a  picture  as  the 
character  of  objects  expressed  by  line 
and  mass.  And  owing  to  mistaken 
conceptions  of  what  constitutes  good 
painting,  insufficient,  sketchy  perform- 
ances are  too  often  accepted  as  com- 
plete. To  carry  them  further,  it  is 
said,  would  be  to  destroy  the  charm 
already  secured.  If  this  is  not  a  con- 
fession of  weakness  it  is  a  cloak  to  con- 
ceal it. 

I  believe  that  the  average  of  techni- 
cal ability,  while  not  so  high  with  us  as 
in  France,  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable 
American  painters  to  surpass  in  the 
near  future  any  other  school  in  the 
production  of  works  of  the  highest 
quality  and  true  artistic  interest.  In 
distinctive  expression  of  individual 
feeling  and  live  investigating  interest 
in  the  choice  of  subjects,  none  are 
ahead  of  them.  With  such  a  master  as 
Mr.  Sargent  among  the  portrait  paint- 
ers ;  such  sincere  students  of  character 
and  reality  as  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  Vinton, 
and  Mr.  Chase  ;  draughtsmen  of  such 
strength  and  virility  as  Mr.  Cox,  of  such 
refinement  and  elegance  as  Mr.  Dewing  ; 
with  a  painter  of  such  strong  person- 
ality as  Mr.  W^inslow  Homer  ;  with  such 
men  at  home  as  Messrs.  Brush,  Tarbell, 
Mowbray,  Henry  Walker,  Simmons,  and 
Blashfield,  and  Messrs.  Harrison,  Gay, 
Hitchcock,  Abbey,  McEwen,  Melchers, 
and  others  abroad,  the  American  School 
is  in  no  danger  of  deserving  the  reproach 
of  weakness.  We  have  shown  since  the 
local  renaissance  in  1876  less  and  less 
of  the  storj^-telling  and  literary  senti- 
ment that  has  destroyed  the  vigor  of 
the  English  school,  and  a  more  general 
and  increasing  excellence  in  technical 
qualities.  But,  unlike  France,  where 
there  are  traditions,  Government  suj)- 
port,  and  an  appreciation  of  art  that 
seems  to  be  innate  in  the  Latin  races, 
we  have  had  but  little  precise  knowl- 
edge infused  in  the  art  education  that 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  public  at 
large.     As  in  dramatic  art  a  company 


of  actors  of  the  highest  class  would 
gradually  fall  below  their  standard  if 
they  were  called  upon  to  play  for  a  long 
period  to  audiences  who  cared  only  for 
clownishness,  so  if  there  is  not  synn)a- 
thetic  appreciation  of  sincere  work  in 
painting,  may  we  not  expect  to  see  that 
sort  of  work  either  lose  its  force  in 
an  unequal  contest  or  disappear  alto- 
gether ?  Must  not  the  public  endeavor 
to  educate  itself  rightly  and  show  itself 
equal  to  rebuking  insincerity  and  shams 
by  witholding  its  patronage,  and  sup- 
porting what  is  good  by  giving  it  ?  Let 
our  amateurs  by  all  means  continue  to 
buy  pictures  by  Dagnan  or  Cazin,  but 
not  overlook  the  work  of  men  at  home 
quite  worthy  to  be  placed  beside  them, 
and  if  they  Avant  a  portrait  i^ainted  let 
them  not  give  up  having  it  painted  at 
all  because  they  cannot  go  to  Europe 
for  it,  but  apply  to  some  painter  at 
home  whose  work  is  a  warrant  of  suc- 
cess. I  do  not  for  a  moment  advocate 
the  selfish  and  inartistic  policy  of  con- 
fining patronage  to  home  artists  only 
because  they  are  home  artists.  On  the 
contrary,  we  cannot  do  without  the  best 
works  of  Europe  ;  but,  so  far,  Amer- 
ican collectors  have  not  shown  much 
discrimination  in  their  purchases,  and 
in  many  cases,  as  I  believe,  buy  a  \)\ci- 
ure  not  because  they  like  it  or  under- 
stand it,  but  because  it  is  by  some 
noted  artist  of  whom  the^^  have  heard, 
or  whose  work  they  have  seen  in  other 
collections.  I  know  of  no  other  way  to 
account  for  the  large  number  of  poor 
pictures  with  good  names  on  them 
owned  in  this  country,  and  many  are 
seen  that  are  palpable  forgeries.  There 
are  exceptions,  of  course,  just  as  there 
are  to  the  general  proposition  that  the 
American  public  does  not  give  to  the 
best  American  art  the  support  it  de- 
serves ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  true  that  in 
buying  foreign  pictures  name  is  as  po- 
tent as  merit,  and  that  the  main  body 
of  the  buyers  of  American  pictures  are 
governed  in  their  selections  by  con- 
siderations into  which  the  question  of 
educated  taste  enters  but  slightly. 

Full  appreciation  of  good  art  on  the 
part  of  the  public  Avill  come  when  the 
artists,  by  the  excellence  of  their  own 
work  and  commendation  of  good  work 
by  others,  establish  a  standard  by  which 
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the  public  may  be  guided,  and  when  the  the  same  gallery,  he  could  never  put 
public,  by  embracing  the  opportunities  up  with  the  modem  "official  portrait." 
for  instruction  that  the  good  work  in  Character  as  it  is  expressed  in  these 
our  exhibitions  aifords,  learn  to  distin-  two  pictures — I  take  them  as  examples 
guish  between  sincerity  and  affectation,  because  they  are  at  hand — will  make  its 
Outside  of  a  course  of  technical  study  presence  felt  as  truthful,  if  it  has  been 
no  means  of  educating  one's  taste  in  well  studied  by  the  painter,  and  char- 
painting  is  better  than  intimate  ac-  acter,  it  may  be  said  here,  is  a  distin- 
quaintance  with  a  few  pictures  of  the  guishing  quality  in  all  good  painting, 
best  class.  Many  amateurs  never  really  And  in  any  picture,  no  matter  what 
know  the  pictures  they  own.  They  are  the  subject,  or  what  the  size,  or  what 
hung  up  to  decorate  the  walls  of  a  room,  the  color  scheme  may  be,  unity  and 
and  get  only  passing  glances.  They  harmony  of  ensemble  are  to  be  looked 
are  bowing  acquaintances  merely,  not  for,  and  if  they  are  absent  the  picture 
friends.  Of  course,  a  museum  where  may  well  be  passed  by.  Portrait,  nude, 
good  works  are  permanently  on  exhi-  genre  picture,  historical  composition, 
bition  and  readily  accessible  is  a  ne-  landscape,  or  still  life,  every  kind  of 
cessity  in  a  community  that  wishes  to  painting  to  be  good  must  bear  on  its 
make  progress  in  art  education.  It  face  the  evidence  that  the  painter  has 
would  be  impossible  for  a  man  who  learned  how  to  see  before  attempting 
appreciated  the  sincerity  and  simple  to  give  his  thought  to  the  world  ;  and, 
beauty  of  the  little  picture  by  Van  der  be  the  subject  what  it  may,  every 
Meer  de  Delft  in  the  Metropolitan  Mu-  painter  whose  picture  is  worth  looking 
seum — a  woman  standing  near  a  win-  at  twice  has  had  something  to  say, 
dow — to  tolerate  the  cheapness  of  much  and,  while  employing  the  means  of  ex- 
of  what  passes  for  genre  painting  to-  pression  approved  by  the  masters  of 
day  ;  and  if  he  had  once  felt  impressed  his  art,  has  said  it  with  some  individual 
with  the  nobility  of  aspect  of  Vandyke's  force  that  makes  it  a  creation  of  his 
portrait  of  one  of  the  Stuart  princes  in  0"wn. 


"WITH  THE  GODS." 

(Rondel  suggested  by  a  bas-relief  of  Aurora.) 

By  J.  West  Roosevelt. 

Somewhere  in  Dreamland  they  are  hiding. 
The  Gods  who  dwelt  on  earth  so  long  ; 
Now  in  the  home  of  Art  and  Song 

In  their  old  majesty  abiding. 

Through  mists  of  Doubt  his  chariot  guiding, 
The  God  of  Light  speeds  swift  and  strong. 
Somewhere  in  Dreamland  they  are  hiding. 

The  Gods  who  dwelt  on  earth  so  long. 

O'er  sun-kissed  waves  are  Nereids  riding  ; 
In  shadowy  groves  the  Dryads  throng. 
Above  this  world  of  pain  and  wrong 

Bright  figures  through  the  clouds  are  gliding- 
Some  where  in  Dreamland  they  are  hiding. 
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A  MERCHANT'S  VOYAGES   TO   THE   WEST   INDIES   IN   1805. 


By  Peter  A.  Grotjan. 


V. 


ON    THE    BRINK    OF    THE    GRAVE. 

I  MUST  now  endeavor  concisely  to  re- 
late a  circumstance  the  consequences 
of  which  were  very  afflicting  to  me, 
and  brought  me  to  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
An  American  vessel,  belonging  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  commanded  by  Captain 
Ballenger,  had  been  captured  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  by  a  British  man-of-war, 
and,  as  she  contained  a  cargo  of  slaves, 
had  been  sent,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  prize  to  Kings- 
ton for  adjudication,  and  the  investiga- 
tion was  then  pending.  I  had  under- 
stood from  Captain  Ballenger  that  the 
supercargo  and  mate  had  in  vain  per- 
suaded him  to  swear  to  some  spurious 
papers  in  order  to  save  the  vessel,  and 
that  his  peremptory  refusal  had  caused  a 
bitter  animosity  against  him.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  revenge  themselves  and 
get  him  out  of  the  way,  they  secretly 
informed  the  government,  on  oath,  that 
Captain  Ballenger  was  one  of  the  Her- 
mione  men  ;  that  is  to  say,  one  of  the 
American  seamen  on  board  the  British 
frigate  Hermione  when,  ten  years  be- 
fore, she  had  been  taken  by  the  British 
crew  in  a  mutiny  in  which  they  mur- 
dered all  the  officers.  The  American 
seamen  then  on  board,  to  the  number  of 
about  forty  or  fifty,  who  were  there  as 
prisoners  taken  from  captured  merchant 
vessels,  were  accused  of  having  assisted 
in  the  mutiny,  and  had  been  hunted  up 
all  over  the  world  for  the  length  of  ten 
years.  Any  American,  therefore,  ac- 
cused in  any  part  of  the  world  where 
there  were  British  authorities,  was  put 
in  chains,  sent  to  England,  recognized 
and  sworn  to  by  such  of  the  British 
crew  as  had  remained  neutral  during 
the  mutiny  and  were  fed  and  paid  by 
government  to  assist  recognition  ;  after 
which  the  unfortunate  man  was  hung 


without  further  ceremony.  It  was  posi- 
tively asserted  at  Kingston  at  that  time, 
that  already  more  men,  both  English 
and  American,  had  been  hung  than  the 
original  crew  of  the  Hermione  consist- 
ed of.  I  myself  saw  three  men  hang- 
ing on  Gallows  Island,  off  Port  Royal. 
This  short  digression  I  have  deemed 
necessary  in  order  to  make  clear  the 
magnitude  of  the  accusation. 
•  One  morning,  when  I  had  stepped  in- 
to the  counting  -  house  of  a  merchant 
with  whom  Captain  Ballenger  was  ac- 
quainted, I  observed  three  suspicious 
men,  at  short  intervals  from  each  other, 
making  inquiries  after  the  captain,  and 
I  learned  that  they  were  police  officers 
in  search  of  him.  I  determined  at  once 
to  hunt  him  up,  give  him  warning,  and 
if  possible  prevent  the  calamity  which 
threatened  him.  I  learned  that  he  had 
that  morning  gone  to  a  board  -  yard 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  city,  on 
private  business.  To  this  place  I  pro- 
ceeded at  a  rapid  pace,  and  at  midday 
in  June,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  were 
nearly  perpendicular.  There  I  found 
him  and  communicated  to  him  all  that 
I  had  seen  and  heard,  and  he  appeared 
to  be  much  agitated.  I  told  him  that 
it  was  not  my  purpose  to  inquire 
whether  he  had  ever  been  on  board  the 
Hermione  or  not ;  or  if  he  had  been, 
whether  he  had  participated  in  the 
mutiny  or  not ;  my  object  was  to  devise 
means  for  his  safety.  He  was  greatly 
moved,  but  assured  me,  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  that  he  had  never  had 
any  concern  with  that  vessel,  and  that 
the  accusation  was  a  fabrication  of  the 
supercargo  and  mate  in  revenge,  as  be- 
fore related,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  rid  of  him.  AVe  stood  in  a  dis- 
tant and  private  part  of  the  yard,  ex- 
posed to  the  heat  of  the  day,  but  my 
mind  was  so  much  engaged  that  nearly 
three  hours  passed  imperceptibly  away 
in  consultation.     It  was  ultimatelv  re- 
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solved  upon  that  lie  should  remain  at 
the  board  -  j^ard  or  its  nei^'-hborhood 
until  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  then  proceed  to  my  lodgings 
and  my  room  to  spend  the  night.  In 
the  meantime,  I  would  return  home 
and  privately  consult  with  Mr.  Kraft, 
Captain  Hathaway,  and  Captain  Christy, 
the  latter  being  then  in  Kingston. 
With  Mr.  Kraft  I  would  arrange  the 
means  to  procure  him  a  temporary 
shelter  at  the  plantation  of  his  mother- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Cole,  a  retired  spot  about 
two  miles  from  town,  where  he  would 
be  conveyed  at  early  daybreak.  With 
Captains  Hathaway  and  Christy  I 
would  consult  on  the  most  effective 
means  to  spirit  him  away  from  the  isl- 
and on  board  of  some  departing  Amer- 
ican vessel.  This  agreed  upon,  I  de- 
parted on  my  return. 

I  had  not  been  long  on  the  road, 
when  I  began  to  feel  the  consequences 
of  my  fatigue,  exposure,  and  agitation  of 
mind.  I  felt  a  slight  pain  in  the  back 
of  my  head,  a  dry  heat  without  per- 
spiration, and  a  lassitude  and  pain  in 
my  limbs.  When  I  reached  home  and 
told  my  host  how  I  felt,  he  recommend- 
ed a  glass  of  hot  punch  and  retiring 
immediately  to  bed.  I  observed  that  I 
would  do  the  former,  but  could  not  do 
the  latter,  as  I  had  still  some  business 
to  attend  to.  I  strove  hard  against  the 
growing  malady,  and  succeeded  in 
keeping  up  until  I  had  had  an  inter- 
view with  my  friends,  who  promised  to 
execute  the  arrangements  made  relative 
to  Captain  Ballenger.  From  the  rapid- 
ly increasing  symptoms,  I  felt  convinced 
that  I  had  that  day  contracted  the 
yellow  fever  in  the  natural  way,  from 
exposure,  heat,  and  over-exertion.  Still 
I  was  not  alarmed.  I  had  no  sooner  re- 
tired and  assumed  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion than  I  began  to  vomit  at  short  in- 
tervals, and  my  first  care  was  to  send 
for  an  eminent  physician.  According- 
ly Dr.  Macglarthy,  a  Scotch  gentleman, 
took  me  in  hand.  Although  I  felt 
much  distressed  that  evening,  I  re- 
mained perfectly  sensible,  and  well  re- 
member the  arrival  of  Captain  Ballenger 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  and 
his  great  uneasiness  at  remaining  in  my 
room  until  daybreak.  His  fear  of  tak- 
ing the  yellow  fever  Avas  so  great  that 


for  a  time  he  hesitated  between  that 
disorder  and  the  gallows.  However, 
his  better  sense  prevailed,  and  he  stayed 
until  daybreak,  when  Mr.  Kraft,  accord- 
ing to  arrangements,  took  him  away. 

From  that  day  until  some  weeks  after 
I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  informed 
of  what  became  of  him,  and  only  learned 
the  proceedings  when  I  was  deemed  to 
be  out  of  danger.  The  attendance  of 
my  excellent  doctor  was  unremitting, 
and  he  visited  me  five  times  a  day  up 
to  the  day  of  the  crisis  of  my  disorder, 
which  was  to  determine  my  fate.  His 
skill  was  great,  and  his  delicacy  in  no 
way  inferior.  When  I  was  so  ill  that  I 
thought  I  could  not  possibly  survive 
without  some  prompt  relief,  I  informed 
Dr.  Macglarthy  that  I  w^as  not  afraid  to 
die,  and  that  the  knowledge  of  my  fate 
would  therefore  not  hasten  my  dej^art- 
ure.  I  entreated  him,  therefore,  if  he 
had  no  hope  of  mj  recovery  to  acquaint 
me  with  the  fact.  I  stated  to  him  that 
I  had  property  both  in  Cuba  and  in  the 
United  States,  and  that  I  ought,  while 
yet  able,  to  arrange  these  worldly  affairs. 
He  listened  to  me  with  much  emotion, 
and  was  in  silent  contemplation  for  a 
considerable  time.  He  at  length  said, 
"  Sir,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  now  to 
comply  with  your  request ;  but  of  one 
thing  you  may  rest  assured,  that  in  case 
of  the  worst  I  will  give  you  such  notice 
as  will  leave  you  time  to  make  your  dis- 
positions." This  was  all  that  passed  on 
the  subject,  but  from  thenceforward  I 
examined  his  countenance  whenever  I 
was  able  to  do  so,  expecting  the  result 
of  his  promise.  In  this  manner  about 
a  week  elapsed,  during  which  I  had 
been  frequently  delirious,  when  during 
one  night  I  had  the  most  horrible  feel- 
ings and  sensations  that  I  ever  exjjeri- 
enced,  and  my  nurse  subsequently  said 
that  from  hour  to  hour  she  did  not  ex- 
pect me  to  live  for  many  minutes.  It 
is  remarkable  that  my  senses  and  recol- 
lections during  the  period  were  per- 
fectly alive,  but  troubled  wath  an  acute 
distress  and  fantastic  appearances. 
Whether  my  eyes  were  open  or  shut,  I 
saw  the  room  full  of  the  most  frightful 
visages  glaring  at  me  as  the  central  ob- 
ject. Toward  morning  I  fell  asleep, 
and  when  I  awoke  found  myself  in  the 
first  perspiration  during  my  illness,  and 
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the  doctor  sitting  alongside  of  my  bed 
feeling  ni}-  pulse.  I  was  so  weak  that  I 
could  scarcely  speak  or  give  an  answer 
to  his  question  how  I  had  spent  the 
night.  It  appeared,  however,  that  he 
had  examined  the  nurse  previous  to  my 
waking  and  was  well  informed  of  what 
had  passed.  I  thought  he  looked  less 
grave  than  usual,  though  I  felt  api3ar- 
ently  much  worse  than  ever.  Hitherto 
nothing  had  remained  on  my  stomach, 
nor  had  I  had  any  evacuation  except  by 
artificial  means.  He  asked  whether  I 
felt  an  appetite  for  anything  in  partic- 
ular, and  I  responded  that  I  should  like 
to  taste  a  glass  of  Rhenish  wine,  if  the 
article  could  be  obtained.  It  was  im- 
mediately brought,  and  about  half  a 
wineglassful  did  not  alone  taste  grate- 
ful, but  remained  with  me  undisturbed. 
The  doctor  remained  with  me  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning,  and  with 
much  sympathy  and  tenderness  an- 
nounced to  me  that  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  this  time  that  I  should  make 
my  last  will.  The  crisis  of  my  disorder 
had  taken  place  the  preceding  night 
and  the  result  was  favorable.  From 
that  day  I  began  very  slowly  to  recov- 
er, but  it  was  more  than  two  weeks  af- 
terward before  I  felt  strong  enough  to 
walk. 

During  this  state  of  my  confinement 
I  w^as  again  visited  by  my  friends,  and 
then  learned  the  fate  of  Captain  Bal- 
lenger.  He  reached  the  country-seat 
of  Mrs.  Cole  in  safety  and  unsuspected 
early  on  the  morning  of  my  illness. 
There  he  remained  perfectly  secluded 
for  three  or  four  days,  notwithstanding 
a  proclamation  had  been  issued  by  the 
Governor,  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  offering  a  re- 
ward of  one  hundred  pounds  for  his 
arrest,  and  issuing  strict  orders  to  the 
Fort  at  Port  Royal  that  no  vessel  or 
boat  should  be  permitted  to  put  to  sea 
without  having  undergone  a  strict 
search.  Notwithstanding  all  this  se- 
verity and  caution,  my  friends  suc- 
ceeded in  making  him  escape  in  safety. 
They  waited  for  the  clearing  of  an 
American  vessel,  the  captain  of  which 
was  in  the  secret,  and  made  the  follow- 
ing arrangement :  The  captain,  after  ar- 
riving at  Port  Royal  in  the  afternoon 
and  having  been  duly  searched,  should 
put  to  sea  at  sundown,  and  his  course 


being  easterly  he  would,  in  a  couple  of 
hours,  find  himself  again  opposite  King- 
ston, with  the  strip  of  land  forming  the 
harbor  and  called  the  Palisadoes  be- 
tween his  vessel  and  the  city.  There 
he  should  hover  about  under  easy  sail, 
showing  lights,  but  not  so  near  the 
shore  as  to  create  suspicion.  In  the 
meantime  i:)reparations  had  been  made 
by  my  friends  on  shore.  Alight  clinker- 
built  boat  was  in  readiness,  stowed 
away  among  the  mangrove  and  laurel 
bushes  on  the  sea  side  of  the  Palisadoes, 
nearly  in  a  line  with  Mr.  Kraft's  house 
in  Kingston.  On  the  evening  appointed, 
Captain  Ballenger  having  been  trans- 
ported from  Mrs.  Cole's  to  Mr.  Kraft's 
house,  was  from  there,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  black  man,  conveyed  in  Mr.  Kraft's 
common  boat  in  company  with  Mr. 
Kraft  only,  whom  Ballenger  rowed 
across  the  harbor  to  his  hut  on  the 
Palisadoes.  This  circumstance  could 
not  have  given  the  slightest  suspicion, 
even  if  they  had  been  watched,  as  Mr. 
Kraft  frequently  went  ten  times  a  day 
to  the  Palisadoes  on  business  of  his 
own.  At  the  hut  they  were  waited  for 
by  Hathaway,  Christy,  and  another 
American  captain,  who  had  preceded 
them  by  another  route.  They  immedi- 
ately crossed  the  Palisadoes,  which  in 
this  place  is  scarcely  one-quarter  of  a 
mile  broad,  embarked  in  their  little 
pilot-boat,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
discover  the  ship  in  waiting.  Captain 
Ballenger  arrived  safely  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  have  often  seen  him 
since  in  Philadelphia  and  received  his 
warai  acknowledgments  for  the  part  I 
acted  in  this  dramatic  romance  of  real 
life. 

I  have  before  mentioned  that  I  had 
contracted  a  friendship  with  Captain 
Brown,  of  the  British  Navy.  During 
my  recovery  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  ni}'  room,  and  his  attention  was  par- 
ticularly engaged  in  my  description  of 
my  adventures  at  Baracoa,  especially 
that  part  in  which  the  two  British 
frigates  passed  the  harbor  and  fired  at 
the  town.  It  having  been  for  years 
my  particular  pleasure,  when  at  sea,  to 
make  draughts  of  the  shores  we  passed 
and  to  take  bearings  and  distances, 
and  when  on  shore  to  investigate  the 
location  of  harbors  and  forts,  with  no 
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other  possible  object  but  information 
and  amnsenient,  I  showed  liim,  in  our 
various  nautical  conversations,  among 
other  draughts  and  descriptions,  a  rude 
draught,  but  minute  description,  of  the 
port  of  Baracoa,  which  he  wished  me 
to  give  him.  This  I  declined  because 
I  did  not  want  to  break  my  collection, 
but  having  much  leisure,  offered  to  give 
him  a  copy  of  it.  This  I  made  and  ad- 
dressed it  to  Captain  Brown,  of  the 
British  Navy.  It  filled  one  sheet  of 
fool's-cap  paper  in  my  own  handwrit- 
ing. You  may  perhaps  wonder  that  I 
am  so  particular  in  minutely  describ- 
ing a  circumstance  of  apparent  insig- 
nificance— so  much  so  that  it  is  likely  I 
myself  should  never  afterward  have  re- 
membered the  fact,  if  by  the  fatalities 
and  freaks  of  fortune  this  very  paper 
had  not  placed  me  in  the  most  difficult 
and  alarming  position  I  ever  experi- 
enced in  the  course  of  my  life,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  will  soon  be  narrated. 
When  I  at  length  began  to  gather 
some  strength,  some  of  my  friends 
l^roposed  to  accompany  me  by  water 
to  Port  Koyal  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fresh  and  invigorating  air,  and  Captain 
Brown  volunteered  his  services  to  sup- 
port me  to  the  wharf  by  offering  me 
his  arm.  We  had  proceeded  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  and  were  in  sight  of 
the  place  to  choose  a  boat  for  embar- 
kation, when,  as  usual,  we  w^ere  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  watermen 
each  praising  his  boat  and  each  trying 
to  obtain  the  job.  While  this  was  go- 
ing on,  my  eye  suddenly  lit  on  a  smart 
mulatto  man,  in  whom  I  instantly  rec- 
ognized the  runaway  cook  who  had 
robbed  me.  Weak  as  I  was,  I  sprang 
forward  to  catch  him ;  but  our  recogni- 
tion had  been  simultaneous,  and  before 
I  could  seize  him,  he  sprang  back- 
ward and  bolted.  I  hallooed,  "  Seize 
that  thief  and  I  will  reward  you  !  "  and 
my  gallant  Captain  Brown  was  the  first 
who  pursued  him  with  great  energy. 
The  fellow,  however,  gained  on  him 
every  moment,  and,  as  the  last  resort. 
Brown  two  or  three  times  stooped  to 
pick  up  stones,  which  he  flung  after 
him  without  effect.  This  was  the  first 
and  last  glimpse  I  ever  had  of  this 
knave  after  his  second  desertion  and 
robbery. 


CHAPTEK   VI. 

IN    THE    HANDS    OF    PIRATES. 

We  shortly  afterward  prepared  to 
leave  Kingston,  but  as  Captain  Hathaway 
and  myself  had  unfinished  business  in 
Cuba,  we  endeavored  to  find  a  chance, 
first  to  cross  over  to  Santiago  de  Cuba 
and  from  there  proceed  to  the  United 
States.  This  proved  more  difficult  than 
I  imagined,  since  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  islands  was  cut  off  in 
consequence  of  the  hostilities  which  ex- 
isted between  England  and  Spain.  The 
British  Government,  however,  wdnked 
at  the  illicit  traffic  which  was  carried 
on  between  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  because 
it  was  profitable,  but  suffered  all  the 
risk  to  fall  on  the  opposite  parties.  Ad- 
venturers residing  at  Santiago,  Havana, 
and  other  Cuban  ports,  would  laden  a 
small  schooner  with  profitable  ai-ticles 
for  the  Kingston  market,  and  ostensi- 
bly clearing  their  vessel  for  some  Dan- 
ish market,  would  enter  Kingston  in 
distress  and  be  permitted  to  sell  their 
cargo.  On  their  return,  they  were  al- 
ways prepared  with  false  papers  in  order 
to  pass  the  Morro  Castle  ;  for  the  rest, 
there  was  a  private  understanding  be- 
tween them  and  the  custom-house  offi- 
cers. 

These  adventurers,  however,  were  sub- 
ject to  another  interruption,  which  they 
did  not  always  escape.  Another  set  of 
adventurers,  but  always  Spaniards,  poor, 
bold,  and  wicked,  and  generally  con- 
sisting of  dilapidated  privateersmen  as 
officers  and  the  refuse  of  piratical  sea- 
men as  crew,  would  make  application  to 
the  governor  for  license  to  guard  the 
coast  and  harbors  against  illicit  traders. 
If  they  obtained  such  permission  they 
would  fit  up  the  long-boat  of  a  ship, 
place  a  small  carronade  at  her  bow, 
man  her  with  a  crew  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  persons  armed  at  all  points, 
and  go  forth  in  pursuit  of  prey.  These 
licensed  armed  boats  went  generally 
by  the  name  of  picaroons,  and  it  was 
notorious  that  they  did  not  confine 
themselves  to  the  limits  of  their  com- 
mission ;  and  if  they  could  not  fall  in 
with  illegal  traders,  would  rob  and 
plunder  other  vessels,  and  sometimes 
do  even  w^orse  for  fear  of  detection. 
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We  found  an  opportunity  to  take  pas- 
sage on  board  a  small  schooner  from  St. 
Barts,  bound  for  Santiago,  which  had 
touched  at  Kingston  for  water.  Tliis 
was  all  we  knew  of  the  character  of  the 
vessel.  But  even  if  we  had  known 
otherwise,  it  would  have  been  a  matter 
of  indifference,  since  we,  as  American 
citizens  and  having  no  concern  in  either 
vessel  or  cargo,  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportvmity  of 
a  passage.  While  I  was  preparing  my 
trunk  and  books  and  clothes,  I  recol- 
lected that  I  had  lent  the  second  vol- 
ume of  Ossian's  Poems  to  Captain 
Brown,  which  I  obtained  in  a  few  min- 
utes by  stepping  into  his  room,  and 
packed  in  my  trunk  without  further  ex- 
amination. 

After  taking  leave  of  our  numerous 
friends,  especially  the  Kraft  family, 
Captain  Christy  placed  in  my  hands  a 
lady's  gold  watch  and  a  gold  neck-chain, 
requesting  me  to  deliver  them  to  some 
lady  at  Santiago  whose  address  he 
gave  me.  Having  no  time  to  lock  them 
up  I  placed  them  in  my  pocket.  We 
at  length  got  under  way,  Captain  Hath- 
away, a  French  gentleman,  and  myself 
being  cabin  passengers,  and  about  four- 
teen men,  of  doubtful  appearance  as  to 
station  in  life  or  occupation,  chiefly 
Frenchmen  and  Spaniards,  had  their 
accommodations  in  the  hull  of  the 
schooner. 

When  within  about  forty  miles  of 
Santiago,  and  just  in  sight  of  the 
high  mountains,  our  captain  descried 
a  small  object  at  the  distance  of  about 
ten  miles,  which  he  made  out  to  be  an 
armed  boat,  such  as  I  have  described 
before.  After  some  observations  he 
ascertained  that  it  made  directly  for 
us,  and  convinced  himself  that  it  w^as 
a  Spanish  picaroon.  He  instantly 
turned  about  ship  and  stood  back 
again.  It  appeared  that  this  little  ves- 
sel .brought  with  her  a  breeze  from 
the  north,  which  had  not  yet  reached 
us,  and  consequently  gained  sufficiently 
for  us  to  ascertain  her  character  with 
the  naked  eye.  The  steerage  passen- 
gers seemed  greatly  alarmed,  but  the 
captain  kept  of  good  cheer,  observing 
that  the  breeze  which  they  brought 
along  would  strike  us  before  they  could 
come  within  three  miles  of  us,  and  that 
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then  we  should  soon  be  out  of  sight. 
His  prediction  proved  to  be  correct,  for 
as  soon  as  we  took  the  breeze  we  began 
to  lengthen  the  distance  between  us, 
until  al30ut  3  p.m.,  when  the  boat  be- 
came invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  Dur- 
ing this  chase  and  flight  the  courage  of 
the  alarmed  passengers  was  so  greatly 
reanimated  that  they  behaved  them- 
selves in  the  most  preposterous  man- 
ner, jumping  and  capering  on  deck, 
swearing  at  and  defying  the  pirate  or 
picaroon  with  clenched  fists  and  inde- 
cent postures  of  the  body.  But,  alas  ! 
this  mirth  was  not  of  long  duration, 
and  their  subsequent  fear  was  equal  to 
their  extravagant  joy.  About  3  p.m. 
the  wind  died  away  and  left  us  a  dead 
calm,  while  the  breeze  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  us  still  continued,  and 
soon  after  our  indefatigable  pursuers 
hove  in  sight  again,  and  we  found  that 
they  must  ultimately  come  up  with  us. 

I  asked  the  captain  respecting  the 
quality  of  the  boat  in  pursuit  of  us,  and 
he  informed  me  that  she  was  a  pica- 
roon, who,  no  doubt,  would  rob  and 
plunder  us  —  Avhich  I  could  not  dis- 
credit, as  I  did  not  know  at  that  time 
that  the  Spanish  Government  granted 
licenses  as  before  described.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  asked  him  wheth- 
er he  would  submit  or  resist.  On  this 
subject  he  was  dubious,  entertaining 
still  a  hope  to  escape.  Captain  Hath- 
away and  myself  offered  him  our  ser- 
vices, provided  he  had  any  arms  and 
ammunition  on  board,  stating  that  we 
mustered  twenty  and  they  but  fourteen 
persons,  and  that  if  we  made  a  deter- 
mined show  they  would  not  risk  board- 
ing us.  On  examining  his  armament, 
however,  we  found  that  there  were  l)ut 
three  muskets  on  board,  not  in  the  best 
condition,  and  not  sufficient  powder  to 
charge  them  more  than  a  dozen  times. 
Besides,  no  reliance  could  be  placed  in 
the  courage  of  the  fourteen  steerage 
passengers,  recently  so  brave,  but  now 
crestfallen  and  desponding.  Under  all 
these  circumstances  we  advised  the 
captain  to  submit  at  the  j^i'oper  time, 
be  guided  by  circumstances,  and  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  bargain. 

The  hour  of  our  trial  w^as  now  fast 
approaching,  for  when  within  half  a 
mile  of  us,  they  fired  their  pivot-gun, 
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as  a  signal  for  ns  to  heave  to.  Our 
captain,  still  faintly  lioj^ing  that  a  sud- 
den breeze  might  yet  enable  him  to  es- 
cape, disobeyed  the  signal,  the  boat  in 
the  meantime  laboring  hard  with  twelve 
oars.  When  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  us,  another  shot  was  directly  fired 
at  us,  and  the  captain  hauled  in  sail. 
We  were  then  all  on  deck,  and  although 
not  armed,  made  a  show  of  twenty  men. 
The  armed  boat  did  not  approach  near- 
er than  speaking  distance,  when  the 
commander  got  amidships,  and  hailed 
us  through  the  speaking-trumpet,  or- 
dering the  captain  and  two  hands  to 
lower  the  boat  and  come  on  board  with 
his  papers  ;  commanding  in  the  mean- 
time that  everybody  on  board  except 
the  mate  and  helmsman  retire  below 
deck.  No  sooner  were  these  orders  re- 
ceived than  the  valiant  fourteen  shel- 
tered themselves  below  in  quick  time. 
I  told  Captain  Hathaway  that  I  was  de- 
termined to  remain  on  deck,  let  the 
consequence  be  what  it  would,  in  order 
that  I  might  observe  their  further  pro- 
ceedings and  thus  be  enabled  to  act  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  He  agreed 
to  do  the  same,  and  we  seated  ourselves 
in  the  most  conspicuous  part,  namely, 
on  the  top  of  the  companion  slide,  each 
smoking  a  cigar. 

In  the  meantime  the  captain  had  got 
the  boat  ready  and  was  on  his  way  to 
the  armed  vessel.  While  this  was  pass- 
ing, the  captain  of  the  privateer,  observ- 
ing that  all  had  not  gone  below  as  di- 
rected, jumped  up,  snatched  a  loaded 
musket,  and  deliberately  fired  it  at  us. 
I  saw  the  captain  fall,  but  it  was  but  for 
a  moment.  The  whistling  of  the  ball, 
which  passed  very  near  him,  made  him 
dodge  and  lose  his  balance,  but  he  was 
instantly  again  at  my  side.  I  kept  my 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  person  who  fired, 
and  observed  that  when  he  saw  that 
neither  of  us  was  hurt,  he  stooped 
down  to  pick  up  another  musket,  when 
his  arm  was  arrested  by  an  officer  who 
drew  his  attention  to  the  arrival  of  our 
boat.  This  saved  us  from  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  shot.  We  could  plainly  see 
that  on  the  arrival  of  our  captain  and 
two  men,  they  were  immediately  put  in 
irons  and  kept  prisoners  in  the  stern 
of  the  armed  boat.  Our  boat  then, 
without  loss   of  time,  was  manned  by 


six  men  and  an  officer,  all  anned  to  the 
teeth,  who  on  arrival  simultaneously 
jumped  on  board,  with  drawn  swords 
in  their  hands,  a  carabine  on  their 
backs,  two  large  pistols  at  their  belts, 
and  a  double-edged  knife  which  they 
carried  in  a  sheath  in  a  pantaloon  pock- 
et on  the  right  thigh.  They  divided 
themselves  as  follows  :  two  at  the  stem, 
near  the  helmsman,  two  amidships,  and 
two  at  the  bow,  the  officers  communi- 
cating with  and  taking  the  orders  of 
the  commander  of  the  armed  boat.  We 
kept  our  seat,  and  w^ere  no  further  mo- 
lested, but  our  actions  probably  closely 
watched.  The  hatches  of  the  hold,  with 
all  the  steerage  passengers,  were  bolted, 
and  the  cabin  locked,  which  latter  con- 
tained only  the  French  passenger,  who 
was  probably  the  owner  of  the  cargo. 

While  these  preparations  w^ere  mak- 
ing it  got  dark,  and  a  favorable  breeze 
had  sprung  up  after  sundown.  We 
steered  again  in  the  direction  of  Cuba, 
but  as  we  outsailed  the  boat,  and  the 
few  remaining  men  in  her,  being  prob- 
ably very  tired  from  a  whole  day's  row- 
ing, and  the  commander  being  afraid 
to  let  us  sail  without  his  close  attend- 
ance, he  ordered  the  boat  to  be  taken 
in  tow,  and  thus  we  proceeded  during 
a  fine  night.  It  was  very  natural  that 
Captain  Hathaway  and  myself  did  not 
feel  sleepy  after  having  witnessed  such 
stirring  scenes,  and  not  knowing  what 
was  yet  to  come.  We,  therefore,  after 
everything  was  still  and  under  proper 
arrangement,  gently  left  our  seats  and 
leisurely  walked  up  and  down  the 
quarter-deck.  I,  at  length,  occasional- 
ly made  some  few  commonplace  obser- 
vations to  the  officer  in  Spanish,  which 
were  civilly  answered  by  him  in  toler- 
ably good  English.  This  was  great  en- 
couragement for  me,  and  seemingly 
without  any  notion  than  to  pass  away 
the  still  and  tedious  hours  of  the  night, 
we  by  degrees  got  into  an  interesting 
conversation.  I  gave  him  a  short  ac- 
count of  who  we  were,  and  by  what  acci- 
dent we  became  passengers  on  board 
the  schooner,  with  whose  captain,  crew, 
and  remaining  passengers  we  were  to- 
tally unacquainted.  I  took  care,  also, 
accidentally  to  mention  that  we  were 
personally  acquainted  with  the  Govern- 
or of   Santiago,  the  king's   interpreter 
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Ilrady,  Mr,  Casamayor  and  others,  and 
that  our  friends  expected  us  and  knew 
we  were  coming  by  the  first  opportu- 
nity. He  listened  very  attentively, 
asked  various  questions  relative  to  the 
schooner  and  its  genuine  papers,  which 
he  said  must  be  hidden  somewhere  on 
board.  To  all  this  I  could  of  course 
give  him  no  satisfactory  answer.  It 
appeared,  notwithstanding,  that  this 
conversation  had  made  a  favorable  im- 
pression on  him,  as  his  demeanor  was 
more  respectful  and  less  suspicious 
than  before.  He  said  he  had  suspected 
that  we  two  were  stubborn  Yankees  for 
not  going  below  when  ordered  on  pain 
of  being  fired  at,  and  added  that  he 
was  the  person  who  arrested  the  arm  of 
the  captain,  when  in  the  act  of  firing 
the  second  time,  seeing  no  use  in  kiUing 
two  unarmed  men.  We  both  thanked 
him  kindly  for  this  act  of  humanity, 
and  a  friendly  and  civil  intercourse  be- 
tween us  was  the  result. 

We  had  thus  conversed  for  some 
time,  when  we  were  suddenly  dis- 
turbed by  many  loud  voices  and  a 
violent  surge  of  the  sea  at  our  stern, 
followed  by  a  crash.  The  officer  sprang 
on  his  feet,  looked  over  the  stern,  and 
exclaimed  that  the  privateer  boat  was 
missing.  But  the  speaking-trumpet  of 
its  captain  soon  informed  him  that  she 
had  not  gone  to  the  bottom.  The  case 
was  thus — the  wind  had  freshened  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  while  the  boat  was 
guided  by  the  helmsman  to  keep  in 
our  wake,  he,  from  drowsiness  or  some 
other  cause,  shifted  his  helm,  which 
suddenly  laid  her  broadside  behind  our 
stern,  and  had  the  tow-rope  not  that 
instant  parted  from  the  great  resist- 
ance, the  boat  must  inevitably  have 
upset  and  the  whole  of  them  probably 
drowned.  As  it  was  they  had  shipped 
considerable  water.  We  were  ordered 
to  lay  to ;  and  after  they  had  fixed 
themselves  again,  the  captain  did  not 
think  it  safe  to  try  another  tow,  but 
ordered  us  to  stand  on  under  easy  sail 
and  not  part  company.  Thus  passed 
the  night  away,  and  when  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  though  far  from  shore,  I  exam- 
ined the  bearing  of  the  mountains,  I 
felt  assured  that  we  did  not  steer  for 
Santiago,  as  pretended,  but  that  our 
course  would  bring  us  at  least  thirty 


miles  below  it.  This  circumstance  gave 
me  considerable  uneasiness,  and  I  re- 
solved if  possible  to  get  some  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  from  my  new 
friend.  In  this  I  was,  however,  mis- 
taken. I  asked  him,  carelessly,  if  we 
were  bound  for  Santiago.  He  answered 
"To  be  sure."  I  then  ventured  to  tell 
him  that  I  was  acquainted  with  the 
coast,  and  that  I  believed  that  our 
present  course  would  bring  us  to  the 
leeward  of  it.  He  seemed  somewhat 
offended  and  merely  answered,  "  You 
know  nothing  about  it."  I  dropped 
the  subject,  knowing  that  I  should 
soon  have  the  mystery  solved  without 
him. 

It  was  as  I  predicted.  We  entered 
at  a  small  inlet,  which  led  to  smooth 
water,  defended  on  the  sea  side  by  a 
ridge  of  rocks,  and  having  on  the  land 
side  a  gently  rising  sand  beach,  and 
thus  forming  a  secure  but  almost  en- 
tirely hidden  harbor.  The  place  itself 
was  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  and 
well  calculatsd  for  the  perpetration  of 
undetected  rapine  and  murder.  These 
reflections,  however,  did  not  trouble 
me  much,  being  by  that  time  con- 
vinced that  this  armed  boat  acted  un- 
der some  authority  from  government, 
and  that  the  officers,  however  aban- 
doned and  rapacious,  could  be  made 
amenable  for  their  conduct,  especially 
by  Americans  acquainted  at  Santiago. 
They  went  to  this  place  under  pretence 
of  making  a  thorough  search  for  false 
papers,  but  in  reaHty  to  commit  petty 
plunder  of  such  money  and  articles  as 
they  might  find  in  possession  of  pas- 
sengers, who  would  from  fear  submit 
to  their  conduct.  On  our  arrival  we 
found  the  armed  boat  already  at  an- 
chor, and  we  now  expected  the  first 
visit  from  her  commander.  The  cabin 
and  hold  had  now  been  opened,  and 
the  immured  prisoners  permitted  to 
come  on  deck,  and  help  themselves  as 
well  as  they  could  to  the  first  meal 
since  the  preceding  afternoon.  I  was 
rather  anxious  to  observe  what  effect 
our  disobedience  might  have  on  this 
ferocious  marauder.  His  first  visit  was 
therefore  very  interesting  to  me.  He 
at  length  made  his  appearance,  and  I 
must  confess  that  the  outward  appear- 
ance of  the  man  was  very  unprepossess- 
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iii<^.  He  was  tall  and  rawboiied,  armed 
like  the  rest,  exc'ei)t  that  he  carried  no 
carabine,  and  had  his  sword  in  its 
sheath.  His  complexion  was  swarthy 
and  his  countenance  fierce  and  stern. 
He  bore  no  marks  of  distinction  about 
him,  no  uniform,  and  his  habiliments 
were  coarse,  soiled,  and  the  worse  for 
wear.  He  however  appeared  to  take  no 
particular  notice  of  Captain  Hathaway 
and  myself,  but  went  down  in  the  cabin 
with  our  prize-master,  where  they  had 
a  long  consultation.  Having  settled  be- 
tween themselves  the  subsequent  mode 
of  proceedings,  he  returned  for  a  while 
on  board  his  boat. 

Shortly  after  this,  orders  were  given 
for  a  personal  search,  ostensibly  to  dis- 
cover the  genuine  ship's  papers.  Hith- 
erto, and  from  the  first  moment  we  were 
boarded,  I  had  put  Captain  Christy's 
watch  and  gold  chain,  entrusted  to  my 
care,  in  my  watch-fob  under  my  own 
watch,  and  also  put  the  chain  and  seal 
out  of  sight ;  but  as  soon  as  I  heard  this 
order,  I  pulled  out  the  chain  and  seal, 
and  left  them  hang  outside  in  the  usual 
way.  The  proceeding  of  this  examina- 
tion and  search  was  as  follows :  Two 
officers  (or  ruffians  who  called  them- 
selves such)  occupied  the  cabin,  and  the 
passengers  were  called  down  singly  and 
in  turn  to  be  searched  by  them.  I  was 
the  third  or  fourth  person  ordered  to  go 
below,  which  I  accordingly  did.  I  found 
these  two  men  standing  at  the  far  end 
of  the  cabin,  and  immediately  halted. 
One  of  the  men  stepped  toward  me,  but 
I  stretched  out  my  arm,  and  requested 
him  to  stand  back  for  a  moment.  I 
then  asked  him  to  state  to  me  explicit- 
ly the  purpose  for  which  I  was  to  be 
searched.  He  answered,  that  it  was  to 
ascertain  whether  I  had  secreted  about 
me  the  genuine  papers  of  the  vessel  of 
which  I  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  a  pas- 
senger. I  responded,  if  this  was  the 
case,  it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  con- 
\ince  him  that  I  had  not.  Suiting  the 
action  to  the  words,  I  pulled  off  my  hat, 
and  handed  it  to  him  for  examination, 
and  in  rotation  divested  myself  of  shoes, 
stockings,  neck-kerchief,  and  jacket  ; 
vest  I  wore  none  ;  until  I  was  left  in  my 
pantaloons  and  shirt.  I  offered  to  take 
off  the  latter,  but  he  waived  his  hand  in 
token  that  he  did  not  require  it.     I  then 


took  out  my  watch,  wound  the  chain 
around  my  forefinger  and  placed  what 
money  I  had  in  the  fiat  of  the  same  hand, 
and  turned  my  pantaloon  pockets  inside 
out,  except  my  watch-fob.  I  held  these 
objects  up  to  his  view  and  said,  in  a  de- 
cided tone:  "You  must  be  convinced 
now  that  I  have  no  papers  of  any  kind 
about  me  ;  the  articles  I  hold  in  my  hand 
are  my  own  personal  property,  vsdth 
which  I  do  not  intend  to  part  without 
violence."  They  whispered  with  one 
another  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  the 
spokesman  said  he  was  satisfied.  I  re- 
turned my  valuables  and  dressed  myself 
leisurely,  and  thus  ended  my  search. 
On  mounting  the  deck,  I  whispered  to 
Hathaway,  "Be  bold  and  determined, 
and  you  will  keep  your  o^vn."  I  subse- 
quently learned  from  some  of  the  other 
passengers  that  all  their  personal  prop- 
erty except  their  clothes  had  been  de- 
tained under  pretence  that  it  would  be 
returned  to  them  on  arrival  at  Santiago, 
and  they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be 
searched  by  these  two  men. 

No  concealed  papers  relative  to  the 
vessel  having  been  discovered  by  this 
operation,  orders  were  issued  after  din- 
ner to  have  all  the  trunks  and  baggage 
of  the  passengers  brought  upon  deck 
for  examination,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  and  I  witnessed  the  examination 
of  several  trunks  and  bundles,  and  found 
that  all  written  papers  were  abstracted, 
looked  at,  and  indiscriminately  put  in 
a  two-bushel  bag,  w^hich  one  of  the  men 
held  open  for  that  pui'pose.  I  did  not 
care  how  they  ransacked  my  trunk  of 
clothes  and  books,  but  I  had  with  me  a 
small  and  curiously  iron-bound  chest, 
made  in  Russia  and  brought  with  me 
from  Europe,  which  had  a  double  lock 
and  was  very  safe.  In  this  trunk  I  car- 
ried all  valuable  papers  relative  to  my 
concerns.  I  was  determined  not  to  have 
these  papers  disturbed,  or  (what  was 
worse)  have  them  throTNTi  into  this  two- 
bushel  bag,  among  a  multitude  of  other 
papers.  When  my  turn  came  to  have 
my  trunks  examined,  I  pointed  them 
out,  took  the  small  one  by  the  handle, 
and  presented  myself  before  the  captain, 
with  whom  hitherto  I  had  not  exchanged 
one  word.  I  informed  him  briefly  that 
that  trunk  contained  my  appeal  and 
other   private   papers,   entirely   uncon- 
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nected  with  any  of  the  concerns  of  tlie 
schooner.  That  I  couhl  not  submit  to 
have  them  disarranged,  much  less  allow 
them  to  be  mixed  with  the  multitude  of 
papers  deposited  in  the  large  bag,  for  the 
purpose,  as  was  stated,  of  having  them 
examined  in  court  after  our  arrival  at 
Santiago.  I  therefore  should  refuse  to 
open  the  trunk  or  deliver  the  keys,  un- 
less forced  to  do  so  by  actual  violence. 
I  informed  him  that  I  did  not  want  him 
to  credit  my  assertion,  but  that  I  was 
willing  to  deliver  up  the  trunk  to  his 
care  before  all  the  witnesses,  keeping 
possession  of  the  keys,  and  was  willing, 
when  called  upon  by  the  court  at  Santi- 
ago to  open  it  in  his  presence  and  have 
it  examined.  I  further  stated  that  it 
contained  papers  and  vouchers,  not 
worth  one  cent  to  anybody,  but  the  loss 
or  want  of  which  would  prevent  me  from 
recovering  $30,000  from  the  British  Ad- 
miralty Court  at  Kingston,  and  that 
therefore  I  should  hold  him  responsible 
for  that  amount,  until  the  trunk  and 
papers  were  again  put  in  my  posses- 
sion. This  speech  had  the  desired  ef- 
fect; he  accepted  the  charge  of  the  trunk, 
and  I  kept  the  keys. 

I  now  thought  that  my  trials  were 
ended,  and  that  I  could  look  on  with 
indifference  or  amusement  to  the  end 
of  the  proceeding.  Fate,  however,  or- 
dained it  otherwise.  My  large  trunk 
was  now  brought  forward  for  examina- 
tion and  cheerfully  opened  by  me.  The 
same  process  as  with  other  trunks  was 
continued  :  the  clothing  was  examined 
piece  by  piece,  and  several  papers  and 
bills,  which  for  want  of  time  I  had  put 
on  the  top  of  the  clothes,  but  which 
were  of  no  consequence  to  me,  were 
first  opened  and  then  deposited  in  the 
bag.  Next  came  my  travelling  library. 
The  books  were  taken  out  one  by  one, 
opened,  held  by  the  cover  and  shaken. 
Among  the  first  few  books  thus  han- 
dled was  the  second  volume  of  Ossian's 
Poems,  which  it  will  be  remembered  I 
had  taken  from  the  room  of  the  British 
officer  just  before  I  departed.  When 
this  book  was  shaken,  a  sheet  of  fool's- 
cap  paper  folded  in  four  dropped  from 
it,  which  I  instantly  recognized  as  a 
minute  description  of  the  harbor  of 
Baracoa,  with  my  opinion  that  this  har- 
bor might  easily  be  taken  by  a  couple 


of  British  frigates.  The  dire  conse- 
quences which  would  follow  a  discovery 
that  I  was  the  author  of  that  writing, 
and  had  given  it  to  a  British  captain  of 
the  Navy,  iTished  upon  me  like  light- 
ning, and  never  in  my  life  did  I  make 
a  greater  effort  to  overcome  my  feel- 
ings than  on  this  occasion.  The  captain 
eagerly  snatched  it  up,  opened  it,  and 
held  it  before  the  prize-master,  asking 
him  what  were  the  contents  of  that 
paper.  He  could  not  read  English,  and 
therefore  could  not  tell.  Another  of- 
ficer and  several  of  the  passengers  were 
appealed  to,  for  the  same  purj^ose,  but 
luckily  for  me  none  of  them  could  read 
English,  if  they  could  read  at  all.  The 
captain  then  asked  me  what  paper  it 
was  ;  I  carelessly  answered  him,  it  was 
a  paper  of  no  consequence,  but  it  be- 
longed to  my  affairs  in  Kingston,  and 
had  accidentally  been  placed  in  that 
book.  Being  unable  to  get  any  further 
information,  he  refolded  it  and  placed 
it  in  the  sack. 

I  followed  the  action  with  the  keenest 
glance,  in  order,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  ascertain  the  place  or  distance  from 
the  bottom  of  the  bag  where  this  paper 
was  dropped.  The  rest  of  the  examina- 
tion, which  lasted  a  couple  of  hours 
more,  had  no  interest  for  me.  Although 
I  had  escaped  instant  detection  of  ap- 
parently plotting  against  the  safety  of 
the  Island  of  Cuba  with  the  enemies  of 
Spain,  still  this  very  paper  would  find 
its  way  to  a  Spanish  court  at  a  place 
where  my  handwriting  was  known,  and 
it  was  therefore  necessary  to  prevent 
such  a  result  at  all  risk.  I  therefore 
closely  watched  the  bag,  which,  after 
the  examination  was  finished,  was  given 
in  charge  of  the  prize-master,  who,  after 
tying  it  with  a  string,  deposited  it  in  a 
corner  of  the  cabin.  My  anxiety  con- 
tinued to  be  great,  w^hich  I  had  to  keep 
all  to  myself  with  an  outward  appear- 
ance of  cheerfulness,  for  I  did  not  even 
dare  to  venture  to  communicate  my  di- 
lemma to  Captain  Hathaway,  for  fear  of 
alarming  him  and  thus  creating  suspi- 
cion. I  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  being 
sentenced  to  the  mines  for  half  a  dozen 
years,  which  would  probably  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  discovery.  I  therefore  plotted 
in  silence,  and  reviewed  several  schemes 
to  remove  the  pa2:)er  or  have  it  destroyed 
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at  all  events.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  if  all  other  means  failed,  I  might 
perhaps  succeed  in  throwing  the  whole 
bag  out  of  the  cabin  window  during  the 
night. 

I  had  by  this  time  become  friendly, 
and  almost  intimate,  with  our  prize- 
master,  to  whom  I  had  made  a  few 
trilling  presents  the  day  before.  On 
him,  therefore,  I  determined  to  operate 
in  the  first  place.  The  captain  of  the 
armed  boat  had  returned  to  his  post, 
and  orders  were  given  to  get  under  way 
for  Santiago.  About  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  1  joined  the  prize-master 
on  deck,  and  as  he  was  fond  of  talk- 
ing with  me  I  opened  the  conversation 
on  several  indifferent  subjects,  and  by 
degrees  entered  upon  my  troubles  in 
Kingston,  observing  that  I  had  made 
many  payments  there  for  which  I  had 
a  claim  against  the  underwriters  in 
Philadelphia.  I  then  lamented  that  six 
or  seven  of  these  vouchers  had  been 
throw^n  in  the  bag,  and  that,  unless  I 
received  them  back  again,  payment 
would  be  refused  me,  and  in  conse- 
quence I  should  be  the  loser  of  some 
hundreds  of  dollars  without  anyone  be- 
ing benefited,  and  I  carelessly  observed 
that  I  would  willingly  give  a  small  com- 
pensation to  have  these  vouchers  re- 
turned to  me.  He  reflected  a  while 
and  said,  it  w^ould  take  too  long  a  time 
to  find  these  vouchers,  even  if  he  con- 
sented to  go  down  with  me  to  look  for 
them.  Finding  him  not  averse  to  favor 
me,  I  rejoined  that,  as  my  tinink  had 
been  the  fourth  or  fifth  which  was  ex- 
amined, my  papers  could  not  be  above 
five  or  six  inches  from  the  bottom,  and 
that  consequently  it  would  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  them  ;  and  if  w^e  did  not 
succeed  within  a  reasonable  time  I 
must  take  my  chance  of  searching  for 
them  at  Santiago.  He  observed  that  it 
was  a  pity  I  should  be  subjected  to  a 
probable  loss  of  such  an  amount,  or 
even  part  of  it,  and  as  he  was  well  per- 
suaded that  the  bag  did  not  contain  a 
single  paper  relative  to  the  prize  ves- 
sel, at  least  not  the  concealed  papers 
they  were  in  search  of,  he  could  have 
no  objections  to  my  looking  for  my 
vouchers.  We  accordingly  went  down 
into  the  cabin  together,  where  we  re- 
mained alone.     By  his  permission  I  re- 


moved the  bulk  of  the  papers,  until,  as 
I  thought,  we  came  sufficiently  near 
the  depth  where  my  paper  had  been 
dropped  in.  I  then  commenced  my  ex- 
amination. For  a  considerable  time  I 
handled  various  papers,  looked  at  some 
and  rejected  them,  looked  at  others 
and  sometimes  pocketed  them  as  some 
of  the  ones  looked  for ;  but  in  reality 
not  knowing  or  caring  what  they  con- 
tained, but  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
making  it  appear  that  I  was  near  the 
place  where  my  papers  were  lodged. 
During  the  search  my  anxiety  was  so 
great  that  my  mouth  parched  and  my 
tongue  got  dry.  It  was  the  only 
chance  I  should  probably  ever  have  to 
recover  this  paper,  and  still  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  I  should  appear  cool 
and  collected.  At  length  I  got  hold  of 
the  right  paper ;  I  knew  it  by  the  feel- 
ing of  its  shape  before  I  saw  it,  and 
after  glancing  at  it  to  make  myself  sure 
that  I  was  not  mistaken,  I  pocketed  it 
without  further  obsei'vation.  Not  to 
create  any  possible  suspicion,  I  con- 
tinued the  search  for  a  few  minutes 
longer,  pocketed  a  couple  of  small  pa- 
pers more,  and  then  pronounced  myself 
satisfied,  and  after  everything  was  re- 
arranged we  went  again  on  deck. 

Much  had  now  been  gained,  but  as 
long  as  the  paper  was  in  existence,  I 
was  not  free  from  danger.  The  strict 
search  which  had  been  made  for  the 
ship's  papers  would  have  made  it  dan- 
gerous to  tear  up  even  a  slip  of  paper 
with  writing  on  it,  which  no  doubt 
would  have  been  seized,  and  the  frag- 
ments preserved.  It  was  therefore  nec- 
essary to  accomplish  this  in  privacy  ;  I 
went  therefore  in  the  starlight  night, 
and  while  under  sail,  over  the  side  of 
the  ship,  and  stooped  down  in  the 
chains,  and  there,  unobserved  by  any- 
one on  deck,  gradually  tore  the  paper 
into  small  pieces  and  committed  them 
to  the  deep.  I  now  felt  relieved  as  from 
an  incubus  or  a  nightmare,  but  still 
my  feelings  remained  so  unsettled  that, 
notwithstanding  my  fatigues,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  and  the  want  of  sleep 
for  two  nights,  I  felt  no  inclination  to 
go  to  rest.  I  again  joined  the  prize- 
master,  and  after  conversing  with  him 
a  little  longer,  slipped  a  quarter  Joe 
(a  four-dollar  gold  piece)  into  his  hands, 
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telling  him  in  the  meantime  that  his 
indulgence  would  now  enable  me  to  re- 
cover upward  of  a  hundred  dollars  from 
the  underwriters. 

Before  daybreak  we  arrived  outside 
the  Morro  Castle,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  of  Santiago  de  Cuba  ;  but  as  no 
vessel  is  permitted  to  enter  during  the 
night,  we  stood  ofi*  and  on  till  daylight. 
When  we,  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
reached  the  city,  both  vessels  were  an- 
chored in  the  stream,  and  none  of  the 
passengers  permitted  to  go  on  shore. 
I,  however,  succeeded  in  sending  a  note 
on  shore,  addressed  to  the  American 
consul,  requesting  him  to  procure  Hath- 
away's  and  my  release  without  loss  of 
time,  and  a  few  hours  afterward  he 
liimseK,  my  friend  Maurice  Rogers,  ac- 
companied by  several  of  my  friends, 
brought  an  order  for  us  to  land.  A 
few  days  after,  according  to  previous 
arrangements  made,  I  was  cited  before 
the  court  to  have  my  little  iron-bound 
trunk  opened  and  examined.  I  found 
alongside  the  judge  the  king's  inter- 
preter, Mr.  Ilrady,  who,  after  silently 
examining  many  of  the  papers,  declared 
them    all   to   be    my   private    commer- 


cial papers  and  unconnected  with  any 
of  the  concerns  of  the  prize  schooner. 
The  box  and  papers  were  consequently 
locked  up  and  placed  again  in  my  pos- 
session. Thus  ended  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  adventures  I  ever  met 
with. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  Cap- 
tain Hathaway  and  myself  parted  com- 
pany. Notwithstanding  ovir  late  mis- 
fortunes at  Kingston,  we  settled  all 
our  accounts  and  transactions  in  the 
most  friendly  manner,  and  I  had  the 
gratification  of  receiving  his  acknowl- 
edgment for  the  important  assistance 
I  had  rendered  him.  He  collected  con- 
siderable sums  due  to  him  on  account 
of  sales  of  Russia  duck  and  sheetings, 
converted  the  funds  into  doubloons,  and 
took  passage  for  Rhode  Island.  I  re- 
mained at  Santiago  to  await  the  arrival 
of  Captain  Grafton,  vdth  whom  I  in- 
tended to  return.  He  arrived  in  Janu- 
ary, 1807,  and  nothing  further  of  any 
importance  occurred  at  Santiago,  until 
I  ultimately  embarked  for  the  last  time 
for  Philadelphia.  Our  voyage  was  un- 
attended by  any  accidents,  and  we  ar- 
rived safely  on  April  23,  1807. 


The  End. 


TO    IGNORANCE. 

By  Edith  M.   Thomas. 


Hail,  mother  of  the  young  world's  poesy. 

Surveying  earth  and  heaven  with  widening  eyes 
That  saw  sweet  Daphne  in  the  laurel  tree, 

And  Ariadne  in  the  starry  skies. 
Old  Sylvan  leaning  on  his  oaken  staff. 

The  Lares  smiling  through  the  firelight  gleams. 
A  child  among  thy  children  thou  didst  laugh, 

Or  sigh,  or  tremble — telling  thy  strange  dreams. 


Come  back,  dear  nurse  of  those  benignant  daj^s. 
There's  still  a  place  that  thou  maj^st  call  thy  own. 

In  human  hearts  :  for  ofttimes  science  straj^s. 
And  oft  the  sage  misleading  paths  has  shown. 

This  knows  the  poet  ;  therefore  is  he  free. 
As  bird  or  field-flower — and  will  follow  thee  ! 


AT   "TULLYS    HEAD." 


By  Austin  Dob  son. 


THE  "Tully's  Head"  stood  on  the 
north  side  of  Pall  Mall.  In  those 
days  what  is  now  the  Via  Sacra  of 
Clubland  was  little  more  than  an  n.n- 
paved  roadwa}^  from  St.  James's  Palace 
to  Carlton  House — the  latter  of  which  oc- 
cupied the  existing  open  space  between 
the  foot  of  Regent  Street  and  the  Duke 
of  York's  Column.  The  precise  position 
of  Mr.  Robert  Dodsley's  shop  was  next 
the  passage  leading  into  King  Street,  at 
present  known  as  Pall  Mall  Place,  or, 
in  other  words,  about  half-way  between 
the  Old  Smyrna  Coffee-house  of  Swift 
and  Prior  (the  site  of  Messrs.  Harri- 
son's) and  the  Old  Star  and  Garter  Tav- 
ern which  preceded  the  more  recent 
hostelry  of  that  name.  Judged  by  a 
latter-day  standard,  it  is  probable  that 
the  "  Tully's  Head  "  was  not  very  im- 
pressive externally.  Indeed,  a  book- 
seller's in  the  Georgian  era  must  have 
been  something  widely  different  from 
the  attractive-looking  resort  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  in  this  age  of  plate- 
glass  and  many-colored  cloth  bindings. 
Viewed  through  the  bulged  and  clum- 
sily framed  greenish  panes,  the  homel}^ 
calf  and  sheep  covers  looked  homelier 
still  ;  while  the  elaborate  developments 
of  modern  book-illustration  were  but 
faintly  foreshadowed  by  very  rudimen- 
tary and  appropriately  entitled  "  wood- 
en cuts,"  and  by  old-fashioned  "  cop- 
pers," often,  for  economy,  crowding 
many  "  figures  "  on  one  plate  of  metal. 
But  if,  at  the  period  here  concerned, 
you  could  have  peeped  under  the  slant- 
ing sun-blind  of  the  "  Tully's  Head " 
(the  shop,  be  it  remembered,  was  not 
on  that  "  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall 
Mall,"  afterward  so  melodiously  sung 
by  Captain  Charles  Morris  of  the  Life 
Guards),  you  would  at  once  have  found 
yourself  on  familiar  ground.  You  would 
discover  the  little  window  to  be  piled 
with  pamphlets  on  those  burning  ques- 
tions, the  Naturalization  of  the  Jews, 
the  State  of  the  Corn  Trade,  and  the 
"  Case  "  of  the  notorious  Elizabeth  Can- 
ning.     You   would   be    confronted   b}^ 


the  latest  numbers  of  Mr.  Dodsley's 
new  periodical,  The  JVorld,  one  of  which 
would  doubtless  be  opened  still  at  the 
passage  inviting  the  contributions  of 
"  the  Generous  and  the  Fair  "  for  that 
bankrupt  Belisarius,  Baron  Neuhoff, 
otherwise  Theodore  of  Corsica,  who, 
with  his  realm  for  his  only  assets,  was, 
at  this  particular  moment  of  time,  lan- 
guishing as  a  debtor  in  the  King's  Bench 
Prison.  And  you  could  not  fail  to  be 
attracted  by  the  very  prominent  notifi- 
cation that  on  Thursdays,  when  TJie 
World  was  published,  the  editor,  "  Mr. 
Adam  Fitz  Adam,"  could  be  "  spoke 
with  "  at  the  "TuUy's  Head." 

If,  moved  thereto  either  by  charity 
or  curiosity,  you  proceeded  to  enter  the 
dim  shop,  you  would  in  all  probability 
be  greeted,  not  by  Mr.  Fitz  Adam's 
"fetch"  or  "double,"  Edward  Moore  of 
the  "  Fables  for  the  Female  Sex "  and 
"The  Gamester,"  but  by  Mr.  Dodsley 
himself — a  sober-clad,  quiet-voiced  per- 
sonage, with  a  courteous  though  some- 
what over-deferential  manner — who,  if 
you  looked  like  a  book  -  buyer,  would 
proceed  to  exhibit  invitingly  his  latest 
novelties  in  the  Belles-Lettres.  Here, 
for  example  (most  fitly  issued  from  the 
"Tully's  Head"),  is  Melmoth's  "Let- 
ters of  Cicero,"  a  very  elegant  and  excel- 
lent Performance,  greatly  commended 
by  the  Learned.  Here  again,  in  the  dra- 
matic way,  are  Mr.  Young's  tragedy  of 
"  The  Brothers,"  and  the  "  Earl  of  Es- 
sex "  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  protege,  the 
bricklayer  poet,  Henr}^  Jones — both  of 
them  recently  produced,  one  at  Drury 
Lane,  the  other  at  Covent  Garden.  Of 
these  "  curious  Pieces,"  Mr.  Dodsley — 
himself  an  acted  playwright  —  speaks 
with  an  appreciable  note  of  authority. 
Or,  if  you  care  for  poetry  (and  again  a 
slight  intonp.tion  reminds  you  that  you 
are  speaking  to  the  author  of  "A  Muse 
in  Livery  "),  here  is  a  very  pretty  copy 
of  verses  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Gray. 
The  writer  prefers  to  remain  anony- 
mous ;  but  Sir.  Dodsley  may  tell  you 
(though  it  should  go  no  farther)  that  he 
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is  a  gentleman  of  Baliol  CoUeoe,  Ox- 
ford. Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was 
in  the  "  Tully's  Head  "  hut  yesterday 
with  Dr.  Bathurst,  was  so  pleased  with 
one  of  the  stanzas  that  he  is  going  to 
quote  it  in  his  great  "  Dictionary," 
upon  the  second  volume  of  which  he  is 
at  present  engaged,  and  for  which  work, 
by  the  way,  subscriptions  can  still  be 
received  in  this  veiy  shop.  The  lines 
are  about  a  girl  spinning.  But  Mr. 
Dodsley  will  show  you  them  in  loco, 
as  the  scholars  say.  They  are  these,  at 
foot  of  page  6  : 

*'  Verse  softens  Toil,  however  rude  the  Sound  ; 
She  feels   no  biting  Pang  the    while  she 
sings  ; 
Nor,  as  she  turns  the  giddy  Wheel  around, 
Revolves  the  sad  Vicissitude  of  things."  * 

If  he  cannot  tempt  you  with  the  Rev. 
Richard  Gilford's  "  Contemplation,"  he 
will  display  to  you  another  work  he  has 
just  received  from  the  binder,  to  wit, 
Mr.  Gray's  Poems  with  Mr.  Bentley's 
designs,  which  latter  are  thought,  by 
the  Connoisseurs,  to  be  extremely  line. 
Mr.  Gray,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
that  "  the  verses  are  only  subordinate 
and  explanatory  to  the  drawings  " — but 
that  (between  ourselves)  is  Mr.  Gray's 
way.  Meanwhile,  by  Mr.  Gray's  ex- 
press desire,  Mr.  Dodsley  has  just  de- 
spatched two  copies  of  the  volume  to 
Dr.  Wharton,  at  Durham.  If  you  are 
wise,  you  will  secure  a  third,  at  the 
modest  outlay  of  half  a  guinea.  And 
perhaps,  on  second  thoughts,  it  will  be 
well  to  let  Mr.  Dodsley  put  a  copy  of 
"  Contemplation  "  with  the  packet.  'Tis 
but  a  shilling,  stitched,  with  a  fine  de- 
vice of  Tully  on  the  title-page,  and  'twill 
certainly  be  heard  of  again  ! 

In  the  first  months  of  1753,  when  the 
publications  referred  to  in  the  forego- 
ing paragraph  were  issued,  Robert 
Dodsley  had  been  long  domiciled  at  the 
"Tully's  Head."  Born  in  1703,  at  or 
near  Mansfield,  in  Robin  Hood's  coun- 
try, where  his  father  kept  a  small 
school,  he  began  life  as  a  stocking- 
weaver,  a  trade  so  little  to  his  taste 
that  he  changed  it  for  that  of  a  foot- 

*  Johnson  duly  quoted  the  above  stanza,  but  not  text- 
ually,  in  vol.  li.  of  the  Dictionary  under  the  word 
"  Wheel."  He  also  repeated  it  orally  to  Boswell  in  Scot- 
land, thereby  sadly  puzzling  that  gentleman's  editors, 
until  in  1887,  its  source  was  definitely  traced  by  Dr.  Birk- 
beck  Hill  (Boswell's  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  vol.  v.,  117, 118). 


man.  In  this  capacity  he  was  certainly 
at  one  time,  for  he  himself  in  after-life 
admitted  it  to  Johnson,  in  the  service 
of  the  well-known  bon-vivant,  Charles 
Dartiquenave,  the  short  cut  to  whose 
unmanageable  name  was  Dartineuf, 
further  abbreviated  by  his  familiars  in- 
to the  "Darty  "  of  Pope's  couplet  : 

"  Each  mortal  has  his  pleasure  :   none  deny 
Scarsdale  his  bottle,  Darty  his  Ham-pie." 

From  the  service  of  this  genial  epicure, 
Dodsley  passed  into  the  establishment 
of  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Lowther,  where 
he  began  to  develop  his  literary  talents 
by  birthday  odes,  verses  on  weddings, 
and  so  forth  —  ingenuities  which  had 
the  good  fortune  to  please  those  for 
whom  they  were  intended,  and  at 
whose  expense  they  were  probably 
printed.  But  his  first  definite  produc- 
tion in  verse — and  one  in  which  he  cer- 
tainly observes  that  cardinal  condition 
of  success,  the  selecting  of  a  subject 
within  his  capacity  and  experience — 
was  a  poem  entitled  "  Servitude."  De- 
foe is  said  to  have  prefaced  and  post- 
scripted  this  modest  effort,  which  was 
published  by  T.  Worrall,  in  September, 
1729,  as  a  sixpenny  pamphlet.  The 
body  of  the  book,  which  is  described  as 
"  written  by  a  Footman,"  consists  of  a 
series  of  rhyming  paragraphs  on  Care- 
fulness, Obedience,  Neatness,  etc.,  of 
all  of  which  the  laudable  ambition  is 
"  to  excite  Bad  Servants  to  their  Duty. " 
It  is  certainly  a  very  different  perform- 
ance from  Swift's  famous  "Directions." 
"We  sarvints  should  see  all,  and  say 
nothing,"  says  Winifred  Jenkins  ;  and 
Mrs.  Lowther's  poet,  under  the  chapter 
of  ''Discretion,"  is  as  insistent  as  Lord 
Chesterfield  himself  on  the  importance, 
in  the  Servants'  Hall,  of  the  "  volto  sci- 
olto"  and  ^'pensieri  stretti  :  " 

"  Your  Master's  House  his  Closet  ought  to  be, 
Wliere  all  are  Secrets  that  yon  hear  or  see," 

he  says,  adding,  with  undeniable  but 
superfluous  truth — 

"  For     he     who    indiscreetly    babbles     small 
Things 
Maybe  suspected  of  the  same  in  all  Things." 

Three  years  elapsed  before  Dodsley 
again  addressed  the  public.     This  time 
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it  was  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of  oc- 
casional verses  entitled  "  A  Muse  in 
Livery  ;  or,  the  Footman's  Miscellany." 
It  was  prefaced  by  a  goodly  subscrip- 
tion list,  which,  in  addition  to  a  fair 
show  of  duchesses  and  countesses,  in- 
cluded the  names  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  and  of  Steele's  and  Congreve's 
Aspasia,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  ; 
and  it  was  further  furnished  with  an 
emblematic  frontispiece  engraved  by 
Fourdrinier,  which  should  have  been 
worth  the  entire  price  of  the  volume. 
This  represents  a  3^oung  man  in  a  clas- 
sic tunic  who,  besides  being  alone  in  a 
barren  landscape,  is  manifestly  in  lam- 
entable case.  His  right  hand  is  chained 
by  Poverty  to  Misery,  Folly,  and  Ig- 
norance ;  while  he  hopelessly  extends 
his  left,  winged  by  Desire,  toward 
Knowledge,  Virtue,  and  Happiness. 
Fate  has  further  handicapped  him  by 
fettering  his  right  foot  to  a  box  or 
block  very  legibly  labelled  "  Despair." 

'*  In  vain  Desire  oft  wings  my  Soul, 
And  mounts  my  Thoughts  on  high  ; 
Despair,  still  clogs,  and  keeps  me  down, 
Where  I  must  grovelling  lie." 

So  sings  the  poet  himself  in  a  rhymed 
"  Effigies  Authoris  :  or.  The  Mind  of 
the  Frontispiece."  As  for  the  contents 
of  the  volume,  they  are  no  worse — nay, 
they  are  rather  better — than  the  aver- 
age of  contemporary  "Verses  on  Vari- 
ous Occasions."  There  is  the  usual 
Ode,  Pastoral  and  Fable  ;  the  usual  Tale, 
more  or  less  risquee,  in  the  manner  of 
Prior  or  Gay,  the  usual  imitation  of  Cow- 
ley, and  the  usual  Epistles.  Of  these 
last  the  most  interesting  is  a  letter  en- 
titled "  The  Footman,"  the  compensa- 
tion for  whose  menial  calling  is  to  be 
found  in  the  privilege  of  listening  to  the 
"polite  conversation  "  at  dinner  : 

"  I  hear,  and  mark  the  courtly  Phrases, 
And  all  the  Elegance  that  passes  ; 
Disputes  maintain'd  without  Digression, 
With  ready  Wit,  and  fine  Expression, 
The  laws  of  true  Politeness  stated, 
And  what  Good-breeding  is,  debated." 

With  Despair  tugging  at  his  leg,  Mr. 
Dodsley  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for 
declining  to  tell  the  whole  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth  concerning  the 
amiable  Persons  of  Quality  who  were 


kind  enough  to  patronize  his  little 
work.  Unless,  however,  his  experiences 
in  the  Lowther  household  were  very  ex- 
ceptional, this  description  of  contempo- 
rary "  Polite  Conversation  "( it  may  be 
whispered)  is  greatly  at  variance  -v^dth 
the  encounters  of  Lady  Smart  and  Lord 
Sparkish,  of  Miss  Notable  and  Tom 
Neverout,  as  they  are  represented  in 
that  famous  record  of  Swift  of  which 
Mr.  Saintsbury  has  recently  revived 
the  interest.  But  if  he  is  over-indul- 
gent to  his  superiors,  he  is  correspond- 
ingly severe  upon  his  equals.  Swear- 
ing, small-beer,  obscenity,  and  scandal 
about  their  Masters  and  Mistresses, 
make  up,  he  affirms,  the  chief  resources 
of  his  "Brother  Skips."  "For  my 
Part,"  says  this  ideal  domestic,  speak- 
ing of  the  last-named  enormity, 

"  For  my  Part,  as  I  hate  the  Practice, 
And  see  in  them  how  base  and  black  'tis, 
In  some  bye  Place  I  therefore  creep, 
And  sit  me  down,  and  feign  to  sleep ; 
And  could  I  with  old  Morpheus  bargain. 
'Twou'd  save  my  Ears  much  Noise  and  Jar- 
gon." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  book  he  asks, 
incidentally,  whether  future  ages  will 
join  his  name  with  that  of  Prior.  The 
question  is  put  to  nobody  in  particular, 
but  Posterity,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has 
long  since  answered  in  the  negative. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Dodsley's  con- 
temporaries were  more  easily  satisfied. 
They  received  "  A  Muse  in  Livery  "  so 
kindly  that  Osborn  and  Nourse  were 
enabled  to  bring  out  a  second  edition, 
in  the  same  year  (1732)  as  the  first,  to 
the  title-page  of  which  the  writer,  omit- 
ting his  former  sub  -  title,  added  the 
supplementary  information  that  he  was 
"  Footman  to  a  Person  of  Quality  at 
Whitehall."  In  his  next  literary  effort 
there  is  a  greater  congruity.  That  a 
gentleman's  gentleman  should  versify  is 
unexpected  ;  but,  looking  to  the  recog- 
nized importance  of  the  eighteenth-cen- 
tury lackey  as  a  playhouse  critic,  it  is 
not  so  remarkable  that  he  should  write 
for  the  stage.  Whether  surveying  the 
house  from  that  coign  of  vantage,  the 
upper  gallery,  or  keeping  his  mistress's 
place  in  the  boxes,  Mrs.  Lowther's 
servant  must  have  enjoyed  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. He  turned  them  to  account 
by  composing,  upon  a  hint  taken  from 
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Thomas  Raiidolpli,  a  little  one-scene 
satire  called  the  "Toy  Shop,"  Dram- 
atically it  is  weak,  as  the  interest  lies 
chiefly  in  the  satirico-didactic  observa- 
tions which  one  person  (the  toy-man 
himself)  makes  upon  his  wares ;  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  the 
course  he  Avould  take  in  moralizing 
upon  (say)  a  lady's  mirror,  or  a  pair  of 
spectacles.  But  it  is  neatly  and  fluently 
written  ;  and  the  author  had  the  temer- 
ity to  submit  it  in  manuscript  to  the 
great  Mr.  Pope.  What  was  more,  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  please  that 
potentate,  who  acknowledged  it  very 
graciously.  "I  like  it,"  he  said,  "as  far 
as  my  judgment  goes."  He  doubted, 
and  doubted  justly,  whether  it  had  ac- 
tion enough  for  the  boards,  but  he 
recommended  it  notwithstanding  to 
Kich  of  Covent  Garden,  where  it  was 
played.  With  its  success,  Dodsley's 
career  "  below  stairs "  came  definitely 
to  an  end.  He  had  saved  something ; 
Pope  lent  him  one  hundred  pounds, 
and  other  friends  came  forward  so  hb- 
erally  that,  having  quenched  his  last 
flambeau  in  Mrs.  Lowther's  employ,  he 
opened  the  "  Tully's  Head  "  as  a  book- 
seller's shop. 

This  was  in  1735  ;  and  he  could 
scarcely  have  chosen  a  more  favorable 
moment.  Before  the  year  was  out, 
died  Jacob  Tonson  the  Younger,  to  be 
followed  only  a  few  months  later  by 
Jacob  Tonson  the  Elder — the  famous 
old  Jacob  of  Dryden  and  the  Kit-Cats. 
Early  in  1736,  too,  died  another  sur- 
vivor of  the  Augustan  Worthies,  Ber- 
nard Lintot.  In  each  of  these  cases 
relatives  of  the  same  surname  continued 
the  business,  but  the  old  prestige  was 
gone.  And  if  the  moment  was  favor- 
able, so  was  the  locality  selected.  No 
one  of  the  other  booksellers,  either 
notable  or  notorious,  was  very  near  to 
Pall  Mall.  Edmund  Curll,  of  disrepu- 
table memory,  at  the  "Pope's  Head  "  in 
Rose  Street,  Covent  Garden,  was  clos- 
est. Of  the  rest,  Andrew  Millar  was  in 
the  Strand,  Dodd  by  Temple  Bar,  Law- 
ton  Gilliver  of  the  "  Homer's  Head  " — 

"  Vendit  hunc  Librum  Gilliver  us 
Cujus  insigne  est  Homerus — " 

in  Fleet  Street,  Cooper  at  the  "  Globe  " 
in   Paternoster   Row,    Wilford    at   the 


Chapter  House,  Roberts  in  Warwick 
Lane,  Thomas  Osborn  (not  yet  knocked 
down  by  Johnson)  in  Gray's  Inn.  As  far 
as  can  be  judged,  their  new  rival  of  the 
"  Tully's  Head  "  must  have  opened  his 
campaign  as  a  publisher  with  consider- 
able vigor.  In  the  first  month  of  1736, 
he  issued  a  memorial  ode  by  John  Lock- 
man,  later  known  as  the  "  herring  poet," 
following  it  up  shortly  afterward  by  a 
reprint  of  Sackville's  old  tragedy  of 
"Gorboduc."  Poetry  and  the  drama, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  these  items, 
were  his  chief  attraction.  He  did  not 
indeed  put  forth  the  effusions  of  Queen 
Caroline's  thresher  minstrel,  Stephen 
Duck,  to  whom  "  A  Muse  in  Livery " 
had  contained  an  effusive  tribute,  and 
with  whom  he  might  be  supposed  to  be 
in  especial  sympathy ;  but  he  received 
subscriptions  for  the  "  Works  "  of  Rich- 
ard Savage,  and  he  issued  the  *'Leoni- 
das "  of  Glover.  Pope  also  entrusted 
him  with  two  of  his  wonderful  imita- 
tions of  Horace,  -and  made  over  to  him 
the  sole  property  in  his  sophisticated 
letters.  Nor  was  Dodsley's  own  pen 
idle.  Early  in  1737,  he  produced  at 
Prury  Lane  a  "  dramatick  tale  "  called 
"The  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mans- 
field," in  which  Mrs.  Pritchard  acted 
the  heroine,  and  Cibber  the  monarch. 
The  little  piece  was  cleverly  constructed, 
and  it  found  so  much  favor  that  the  au- 
thor followed  it  up  with  a  sequel,  "  Sir 
John  Cockle  at  Court "  (Sir  John  being 
the  Miller  be-Knighted),  which  again 
had  the  advantage  of  a  famous  hero- 
ine, Mrs,  Clive.  These  successes,  and 
Pope's  patronage,  were  commemorated 
by  Curll  in  snarling  couplets. 

"  'Tis  kind,  indeed,  a  Livery  Muse  to  aid 
Who  scribbles  farces  to  augment  his  trade  ; 
Where  you,  and  Spence,   and  Glover  drive 

the  nail, 
The  devil's  in  it  if  the  plot  should  fail.'' 

(The  "  you "  is  of  course  Pope,  to 
whom  the  lines  of  which  they  are  part 
were  addressed.) 

Of  Spence  we  shall  hear  further.  But 
Dodsley  w^as  to  make  another  friend 
as  eminent,  if  not  yet  as  famous,  as 
Pope.  In  1738  came  to  him  from  Ed- 
ward Cave,  of  the  "Gentleman's,"  the 
then-unknown  Samuel  Johnson,  bring- 
ing,   for    anonymous    publication,    the 
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manuscript  of  "London,"  the  nervous 
merit  of  which  Dodsley  at  once  per- 
ceived. He  bought  it  for  £10,  and  pro- 
duced it  on  the  same  day  as  Cooper  is- 
sued the  earlier  of  the  two  Dialogues 
which  now  form  the  epilogue  to  Pope's 
"Satires."  This  was  in  May;  in  July 
Dodsley  himself  published  the  second 
Dialogue.  With  the  veiled  attacks  upon 
the  court  which  these  contained,  is  in- 
directly connected  what,  in  Dodsley's 
uneventful  life,  almost  ranks  as  a  capi- 
tal occurrence.  While  the  irritation  in 
high  places  was  still  simmering  against 
the  audacious  censor  who  had  not  scru- 
pled to  write, 

"  All  his  Grace  preaches,  all  his  Lordship  sings, 
All  that  makes  Saints  of  Queens  and  Gods  of 

Kings, 
All,  all  but  Truth,  drops  dead-born  from  the 

Press, 
Like  the  last  Gazette  or  the  last  Address ;  " 

and  to  suggest  that  Queen  Caroline 
had  not  sent  her  dying  blessing  to  her 
eldest  son — an  unexpected  opportunity 
j)resented  itself  for  vicarious  retributive 
action.  A  meaner  quarry  than  Pope 
entered  the  scene  in  the  person  of  Paul 
Whitehead,  whose  satire  of  "  Manners  " 
Dodsley  issued  in  February,  1739. 
Upon  the  strength  of  a  passage  reflect- 
ing on  Bishop  Sherlock,  "  Manners  " 
was  voted  scandalous  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  before  whom  the  author  and 
publisher  were  promptly  summoned. 
Whitehead,  who,  as  Johnson  says, 
"  hung  loose  upon  society,"  at  once 
absconded,  but  Dodsley's  shop  and 
family  made  his  surrender  a  matter  of 
necessity.  He  was  ordered  into  cus- 
tody in  a  sponging-house  in  the  now- 
demolished  Butcher  Bow.  But,  in 
politics,  the  criminals  of  one  party  are 
luckily  the  martyrs  of  the  other  ;  and 
vigorous  efforts  were  made  by  Pope's 
friends  and  the  Leicester  House  Op- 
position for  his  release  —  Marchmont, 
"  Granville  the  polite,"  Lyttelton,  Pul- 
teney,  and  Chesterfield  all  crowding 
the  Strand  in  their  carriages  to  bail 
him.  After  a  week's  confinement,  and 
the  paj-ment  of  some  £70  in  fees,  he  was 
released  upon  the  petition  of  one  of  the 
libelled  personages,  the  Earl  of  Essex. 
He  himself  always  regarded  the  pro- 
ceedings as  a  caution  to  Pope  ;  and  it  is 


certain  tliat  Pope  made  no  further  ex- 
cursions into  i)olitical  satire.  "  Ridi- 
cule," he  wrote  (with  the  foresight  of 
after-thought),  "  was  become  as  unsafe 
as  it  was  ineft'ectual." 

Five  years  later,  Dodsley  stood  by 
Pope's  death-bed  ;  and  the  only  other 
works  which,  in  the  interval,  he  pub- 
lished for  his  patron,  were  a  second  vol- 
ume of  his  letters,  and  an  octavo  edition 
of  the  "  Dunciad."  But  by  this  time  the 
reputation  of  the  "Tully's  Head  "  was 
well  established  ;  and  its  proprietor 
began  to  measure  himself  strenuously 
against  his  older  rivals.  In  January, 
1741,  he  started,  in  opposition  to  the 
Gentleman's,  a  threepenny  quarto  seri- 
al entitled  the  Puhlick  Register  ;  or,  the 
Weekly  Magazine,  which,  unfortunate- 
ly, expired  at  its  twenty  -  fourth  num- 
ber, owing,  in  part,  to  the  hostility 
■with  which  it  was  received  by  the  other 
established  journals.  In  1748,  he  pro- 
jected, but  not  by  himself,  a  second 
periodical,  the  Museum,  which  had  a 
brilliant  list  of  contributors,  including 
such  varied  names  as  those  of  Spence 
and  Horace  Walpole,  Lowth,  Akenside, 
and  the  two  Wartons.  The  Museum 
deserved,  and  obtained  a  longer  i*un 
than  its  predecessor.  It  was  succeeded 
by  the  Preceptor,  a  kind  of  early  Popu- 
lar Educator,  for  which  Johnson  wrote 
the  preface,  and  otherwise  assisted. 
For  this  reason,  presumably,  Boswell 
terms  it  "one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  for  the  improvement  of  the 
young  that  has  appeared  in  any  lan- 
guage ;  "  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  ex^ 
cellent  idea  well  executed.  Besides 
these,  Dodsley  produced  two  collec- 
tions, one  of  "  Old  Plays,"  1744  ;  and 
the  other,  the  well-known  volumes  of 
miscellany  "Poems  by  several  Hands," 
1748-58.  Many  of  the  pieces  included 
in  these  latter  are  now  become  classic  ; 
but  those  who  wish  to  read  "  The 
Spleen"  of  Matthew  Green,  the  "Ec- 
logues "  of  Lady  Mary,  or  the  "  Man  of 
Taste "  of  Bramston,  cannot  do  better 
than  invest  a  few  shillings  in  Dodsley's 
Anthology,  adding  thereto  Pearch's  con- 
tinuation. But  (and  this  is  only  fit- 
ting), it  is  as  a  publisher  of  poetry 
that  Dodsley  is  most  attractive.  His 
name  is  to  be  found  on  the  title-pages 
of  Young   and   Akenside ;  and   it   was 
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from  the  "  Tally's  Head "  that  caine 
forth  both  "Irene,"  and  the  "Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes."  More  remarkable, 
however,  than  either  Johnson's  play  or 
satire,  was  a  short  poem  which,  in  Feb- 
niary,  1751,  Walpole  placed  suddenly 
in  Dodsley's  hands  for  press.  It  was 
to  be  struck  off  post  haste,  so  as  to  an- 
ticipate the  yawning  and  piratical  pages 
of  the  Magazine  of  3Iagazines.  Thus  it 
came  about  that,  wdtli  the  modesty  of  a 
master-piece,  the  "  Elegy  Wrote  in  a 
Country  Churchyard  "  w^as  first  given  to 
a  grateful  world.  It  was  "  given  "  in 
another  sense  to  its  grateful  publisher, 
since  the  unnamed  author,  Mr.  Thomas 
Gray,  from  a  sense  of  delicacy  upon 
which  it  is  easy  to  insist  too  much,  de- 
clined to  receiA^e  any  money  for  his  la- 
bors. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  turn  once 
more  from  the  works  that  Dodsley 
published  to  those  that  he  himself  pro- 
duced. A  convenient  bridge  to  these 
latter,  is  the  once-famous  "  (Economy 
of  Human  Life,"  with  which  his  name 
was  long  associated  as  "  only-begetter," 
whereas  he  is  now  known,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  have  been  no  more  than  "  put- 
ter-forth." This  volume,  a  collection 
of  moral  precepts  in  Biblical  phrase- 
ology, of  vhich  Horace  Walpole  had 
helped  to  set  the  fashion  in  his  "  Les- 
sons for  the  Day,"  was  attributed,  on 
its  publication  in  1750,  to  Lord  Ches- 
terfield— a  device  which  at  that  date 
(witness  the  success  of  Goldsmith's 
subsequent  "  History  of  England,  in  a 
Series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to 
his  Son  "),  was  often  employed  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  an  anonymous 
work.  The  difference  in  this  case  was 
that  the  book  seems  to  have  been  attrib- 
uted to  its  real  author,  for  it  has  been 
for  some  time  established  that  it  was 
written  by  Chesterfield,  and  as  such 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Dodsley's  life, 
although  it  long  held  a  prominent  place 
there.  His  own  undisputed  works  at 
this  date  consisted  of  another  little 
play,  "  The  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal 
Green,"  which  was  represented  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1741  ;  a  series  of  love 
songs  entitled  "Colin's  Kisses,"  which 
show  that  even  a  plain- sailing  Pall  Mall 
bookseller  may  arrive  at  a  very  ade- 
quate   conception    of    what    Lien    Chi 


Altangi  denominates  "  perpetual  anas- 
tomosis ;  "  and  an  attempted  new  de- 
velopment of  pantomime  called  '-Rex 
et  Pontifex."  Another  of  his  efforts 
was  a  vast  didactic  poem  in  blank  verse 
on  "  Public  Virtue,"  a  subject  which 
(as  its  author  ruefully  confessed  to 
Johnson)  failed  to  excite  any  apprecia- 
ble Publick  Interest.  It  consequently 
remains  in  the  depressed  condition  of 
a  fragment  or  book  entitled  "  Agricult- 
ure," which  Walpole  professed  to  have 
read.  Dodsley  also  collected  his  dra- 
matic pieces  under  the  title  of  "  Tri- 
fles," dedicating  them,  with  needless  par- 
ticularity, to  "To -Morrow."  But  his 
most  interesting  production,  to  speak 
paradoxically,  is  again  one  which,  like 
the  "(Economy  of  Human  Life,"  is  only 
"  attributed  "  to  him.  It  is  another  of 
the  many  eighteenth- century  imitations 
of  the  Ars  Poetica,  and  is  entitled  the 
"Art  of  Preaching."  Whoever  wrote 
it,  if  Dodsley  did  not,  was  certainly  a 
creditable  Popesque  versifier.  One  of 
the  offending  lines  in  "  Manners  "  had 
been — 

"  But   Henley's   Shop,   and  SJierlock's  are  the 
same." 

Perhaps  the  following  was  intended  by 
the  prisoner  of  the  "  Butcher  Row  "  as 
an  amende  honorable : 

"  It  much  concerns  a  Preacher  first  to  learn 
The  Genius  of  his  Audience,  and  their  Turn. 
Amongst  the  Citizens  be  grave  and  slow  ; 
Before  the  Nobles  let  fine  Periods  flow  ; 
The  Temple  Church  asks  Sherlock's  Sense  and 

Skill ; 
Beyond  the  Tow'r — no  matter — what  you  will." 

But  if  Dodsley's  authorship  of  the 
"Art  of  Preaching"  is  not  above  sus- 
picion, there  is  no  mystery  about  his 
connection  with  the  collection  of  week- 
ly essays  already  incidentally  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  this  paper.  Not 
only  was  The  World,  during  its  cai'eer 
of  four  years,  published  continuously 
from  the  "  Tully's  Head,"  but  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  Dodsley  himself  suggest- 
ed its  title.  As  a  periodical  it  has  the 
merit  of  a  specific  character.  It  was 
a  distinctly  different  publication,  both 
from  its  contemporaries,  and  from  the 
society  journals  with  which,  in  this  da}-. 
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it  would,  from  its  name,  be  associated. 
Unlike  these  latter,  it  dealt  with  society 
in  the  abstract  ;  unlike  the  Adventurer 
and  its  allies  and  predecessors,  it  en- 
tirely eschewed,  in  addressing  its  pub- 
lic, the  hortatory  or  didactic  method. 
Raillery  and  irony  were  its  chosen  weap- 
ons, and  it  employed  them  almost  ex- 
clusively. Its  chief  defect  is,  that,  ex- 
cluding subjects  which  were  too  weighty 
for  its  light  artillery,  and  shutting  the 
door  to  fiction  and  criticism  proper, 
its  themes  have  a  certain  lack  of  variety. 
But  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  remarkably 
well  -  sustained  production  —  not  the 
least  of  its  merits  being  that,  to  quote 
a  now  rather  hackneyed  expression,  it 
was  in  reality  "  written  by  Gentlemen 
for  gentlemen."  Its  editor,  Moore,  was 
a  man  of  taste  and  ability ;  and  his  chief 
contributors.  Lord  Chesterfield,  Rich- 
ard Owen  Cambridge,  Horace  Wal- 
pole,  Soame  Jenyns,  Lord  Orrery,  Lord 
Hailes,  and  the  other  assistants  enlist- 
ed by  the  friendly  advocacy  of  Lord  Lyt- 
telton,  whatever  may  be  charged  against 
their  literary  ability,  could  certainly  not 
be  accused  of  ignorance  of  polite  socie- 
ty. The  World  might  well  furnish  ma- 
terial for  an  essay  to  itself  ;  but  it  is 
only  necessary  to  add  here  that,  in  its 
pages  Lord  Chesterfield  published  the 
pair  of  papers  on  Johnson's  Dictionary 
which  provoked  Johnson's  memorable 
retort ;  and  that  Dodsley  himself  wrote 
another — a  Httle  study  of  Criticism  con- 
sidered as  a  contagious  disorder  —  in 
which  he  respectably,  if  not  overpower- 
ingly,  vindicates  his  claim  "  to  converse 
with  the  Wits." 

Both  in  its  first,  and  in  its  reprinted 
form  The  World  was  exceedingly  suc- 
cessful ;  and  although  critics  like  Dr. 
Nathan  Drake  deplore  its  lack  of  moral 
purpose,  time  has  done  something  to 
enhance  its  modern  value  as  a  picture 
of  manners.  Before  its  race  was  well 
run,  Dodsley  lost  his  wife,  an  event  of 
which  we  know  little  more  than  is  con- 
veyed by  a  sentence  in  Boswell,  stating 
the  fact,  and  referring  to  his  sorrow. 
In  1758,  he  published  anonymously  an 
"Ode  to  Melpomene."  The  popularity 
of  this  was  considerable  ;  and  as  long  as 
he  preserved  silence  as  to  the  author- 
ship, it  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  a 
young   and   promising   poet.     But  his 


greatest  success  in  this  year,  and  in- 
deed the  greatest  success  of  his  life, 
was  the  tragedy  of  "  Cleone  "  which  he 
produced  at  Covent  Garden.  His  plot 
was  based  upon  the  legend  of  St.  Gene- 
vieve— a  subject  which  Pope  had  al- 
ready essayed  and  abandoned.  Never- 
theless Avhen  Dodsley,  several  years 
before  its  production,  showed  him  his 
first  draft,  he  encouraged  him  to  ex- 
tend it  from  three  to  five  acts.  Lord 
Chesterfield,  to  whom  it  was  subse- 
quently dedicated,  was  also  of  those 
who  recommended  Dodsley  to  complete 
his  plan.  "  Cleone "  is  a  skilful,  but 
a  very  tragic  tragedy.  Johnson,  who 
looked  upon  the  bookseller  as  his  pa- 
tron (and  it  was,  in  reality,  to  Dods- 
ley that  he  owed  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  "  Dictionary ")  seems  to  have  re- 
garded it  with  mixed  feelings.  When 
it  was  read  to  him  by  Langton  (an  or- 
deal which  he  detested),  he  said  he 
feared  it  had  "  more  blood  than  brains," 
and  he  spoke  of  it  disrespectfully  as  a 
"  slaughter  -  house."  Yet  he  honestly 
admired  its  pathos.  "  If  Otway  had 
written  it,"  he  said,  "  no  other  of  his 
pieces  would  have  been  remembered." 
On  the  other  hand,  Garrick,  either  be- 
cause it  contained  no  part  in  which  he 
could  outshine  Mrs.  Cibber,  or  because 
he  was  mistaken  as  to  its  acting  qual- 
ities—  a  mistake  he  v/as  unfortunate 
enough  to  make  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ing pieces  of  his  day — not  only  refused 
it  when  offered  to  him,  but  refused  it 
in  terms  of  the  frankest  possible  dis- 
like. In  his  opinion  it  was  "  a  cruel, 
bloody,  and  unnatural  play." 

Had  he  confined  himself  to  this,  his 
character  as  a  critic  would  have  been 
safer.  He  was,  however,  not  only  un- 
wise enough  to  prophesy  the  failure  of 
the  piece  openly  at  the  Bedford  Coffee- 
house, but  he  did  his  best  to  bring 
about  that  result  by  arranging  to  ap- 
pear himself  as  Marplot  in  "The  Busy 
Body  "  on  the  very  evening  of  its  pro- 
duction. When,  in  consequence  of  this 
step,  the  friends  of  "  Cleone  "  postponed 
its  first  night,  Garrick,  in  turn,  post- 
poned "The  Busy  Body."  He  seems,  in 
short,  to  have  behaved  extremely  ill.  But 
he  had  probably  an  antipathy  to  the  au- 
thor, as  \vell  as  to  the  play.  "David 
and  Doddy  have  had  a  new  quarrel," 
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said  Johnson,  a  remark  which  imphes 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  disagree- 
ing. In  the  end  "  Cleone  "  was  brought 
out  with  complete  success,  a  result  to 
which  the  leading  lady,  the  blue -eyed 
and  beautiful  George  Ann  Bellamy,  not 
a  little  contributed.  We  may  borrow 
again  from  Johnson.  *'* Cleone,'"  he 
told  Langton,  "was  well  acted  by  all 
the  characters,  but  Bellamy  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  I  went  the  first  night 
and  supported  it  as  well  as  I  might,  for 
Doddy,  you  know,  is  my  patron,  and  I 
would  not  desert  him.  The  play  was 
very  well  received.  Doddy,  after  the 
danger  was  over,  went  every  night  to 
the  stage-side  and  cried  at  the  distress 
of  poor  Cleone."  Report  adds  that  on 
the  same  occasion  Johnson's  unquali- 
fied approval  of  Mrs.  Bellamy's  charm- 
ing talents  was  announced  from  the  pit 
in  the  form  of  a  sonorous  "  I  will  write 
a  copy  of  verses  on  her  myself,"  while 
"  Doddy 's  "  tears  must  have  become  his- 
torical, since  they  appeared  years  after 
in  the  last  poem  of  Churchill,  "The 
Journey."  After  bidding  the  Muses 
woo  Gray  modestly,  and  "  doze  "  with 
Glover,  and  "  bleat  and  bray  and  coo  " 
with  Mason,  he  goes  on  : 

'*  Let  them  with  Dodsley  wail  Cleone's  woes, 
Whilst  He.  fine  feeling  creatare,  all  in  tears, 
Melts  as  they  melt,  and  weeps  with  weeping 
Peers," 

a  stroke  aimed  in  all  likelihood  at  Dods- 
leys  fast  friends,  Lyttelton  and  Ches- 
terfield. But  Dodsley  could  afford  to 
laugh  as  well  as  cry,  for  Garrick's 
rival  Marplot  did  not  succeed,  while 
"  Cleone  "  ran  triumphantly  for  sixteen 
nights ;  and  according  to  Shenstone, 
who  supplied  the  Epilogue,  after  a  first 
sale  in  book  form  of  two  thousand 
copies,  passed  rapidly  into  its  fourth 
edition.  Earlier  in  the  year  in  which 
"  Cleone  "  was  produced,  Dodsley  had 
accompanied  Spence  on  a  tour  through 
England  and  Scotland,  spending  a  week 
on  the  way  with  Shenstone  in  his  Shrop- 
shire home.  In  the  same  year  he  estab- 
lished, under  the  editorship  of  Burke 
— whose  "Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful  "he  had  previously  issued — 
the  still  existent  Annual  Register, 
with  the  success  of  which  he  revenged 


the  failure  of  his  first  periodical  enter- 
prise. In  1759,  after  publishing  John- 
son's "Basselas"  and  Goldsmith's  "Po- 
lite Learning,"  Dodsley  retired  from 
business  in  favor  of  his  younger  brother 
James,  who  had  for  some  years  been 
associated  with  him,  and  (having  pre- 
pared for  posterity  by  sitting  to  Rey- 
nolds, whose  picture  of  him  was  admir- 
ably engraved  by  Ravenet)  devoted  his 
energies  to  the  preparation,  upon  the 
model  of  Croxall,  of  the  once  well-known 
"Select  Fables,"  now  vital  chiefly  by 
their  inclusion,  in  part,  in  one  of  the 
rarest  of  the  early  illustrated  volumes 
of  Thomas  Bewick.  Shenstone  lent 
him  some  aid  in  this  costly  and  unre- 
munerative  work,  which  he  followed  up 
by  a  volume  of  "  Fugitive  Pieces  on 
Various  Subjects,"  containing,  among 
other  things,  contributions  by  Burke. 
Shortly  afterward  Shenstone  died  ;  and 
Dodsley's  last  production  was  an  edi- 
tion of  his  friend's  literary  remains, 
a  task  which  includes  a  "  character " 
and  a  minute  account  of  the  "  Arcadian 
Groves  rural,"  the  valleys,  "  prospects," 
winding  waters,  and  Gothic  seats  with 
poetical  inscriptions,  which  went  to 
make  up  that  object-lesson  in  "land- 
skip  gardening,"  and  rival  of  Spence's 
Byfleet,  the  Leasowes  at  Hales  Owen. 
In  1764  Dodsley  himself  died  of  gout 
at  Durham,  while  on  a  visit  to  Spence. 
Spence  buried  his  friend  in  the  Abbey 
Churchyard,  under  a  fitting  epitaph. 
As  it  makes  no  secret  of  his  humble 
origin  and  lack  of  learned  education,  it 
may  perhaps  be  assumed  to  speak  the 
truth  when  it  lays  stress  upon  his  "  in- 
tegrity of  heart  "  and  "  purity  of  man- 
ners and  conversation."  Johnson  re- 
ferred to  him  in  terms  of  the  warmest 
affection  ;  Walpole  with  patronizing  but 
genuine  bonhomie  ;  while  Shenstone 
commended  his  simplicity,  his  benevo- 
lence, his  humanity,  and  his  true  po- 
liteness. That  some  anecdotes  of  him 
disclose  a  certain  petulance  and  others 
a  vein  of  sentimentality,  however,  can- 
not be  denied.  These  are  small  things 
to  set  against  the  combined  testimony 
of  witnesses  so  diverse  as  those  quoted. 
As  will  be  gathered  from  the  preceding 
account,  his  life  is  really  little  more  than 
the  record  of  the  books  he  published  ; 
but  if  any  biography  may  fairly  resem- 
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l)le  a  catfilof^iie,  it  should  certainly  be 
that  of  a  publisher.  His  reputation  as 
an  author  is  not  now  very  liig-h  ;  and 
indeed,  Avhen  allowance  is  made  for  the 
adventitious  interest  whic^h  attached  to 
his  first  efforts,  little  remains  to  him  but 
the  merits  of  facility  and  industry.  He 
himself  doubted  Johnson's  comparison 
of  "  Cleolie  "  with  the  masterpieces  of 
Otway ;  and  we  can  no  longer  verify  that 
comparison  where  alone  it  could  be 
verified  effectively,  since  both  Dodsley 
and  the  author  of  "  Venice  Preserv'd," 
if  they  are  not  absolutely  forgotten, 
have  long  ceased  to  be  acted.  As  a 
verse-man,  he  fails  to  follow  Prior  ;  but 
he  vindicated,  in  a  tolerable  epigram, 
the  fame  of  Prior  against  the  sneer  of 
Gilbert  Burnet,  while  in  the  little  song 
beginning  "  One  kind  kiss  before  we 
part "  he  has  the  infinitesimal  distinc- 
tion of  recalling,  by  its  first  line,  the 


"Ae  fond  kiss  and  tlien  we  sever  "  of 
Burns ;  althougli  he  figures  in  the  collec- 
tions of  Chalmers  and  Anderson,  he  is 
more  eminent  in  his  business  than  in  his 
literary  capacity.  The  man  who  nowa- 
days should  produce  the  works  of  the 
leading  poets,  philosophers,  fine  gen- 
tlemen (if  there  were  any),  historians, 
and  critics,  and  at  the  same  time  acquire 
their  esteem  and  affection,  would  cer- 
tainly be  entitled  to  rank  as  a  remark- 
able personage.  Such,  in  his  own  time, 
was  the  privilege  of  Robert  Dodsley. 
Besides  reprinting  old  plays  and  estat?- 
lishing  the  Annual  Register,  he  pub- 
lished for  Pope  and  Gray,  for  Johnson 
and  Burke,  for  Warton  and  Spence,  for 
Walpole  and  Chesterfield  ;  and  none  of 
them  spoke  ill  of  him.  This  is  some- 
thing— enough,  it  maybe,  to  justify  the 
dedication  of  these  brief  pages  to  his 
mem  or  V. 


IN   APRIL 

By  Mary  Eliiaheth  Blake. 


In  the  windy  April, 

When  the  world's  aglow 
AVith  crocus  bell  and  daffodil, 

And  primroses  do  blow 
Across  the  dawning  meadow 

In  spray  of  green  and  gold,- 
Every  nook  in  all  the  land 

Its  secret  joy  doth  hold. 
Brightly  and  lightly 

Drifting  swallows  fly  ; 
Yet  my  heart  is  lonesome, 

— Who  knows  why  ! 


In  the  windy  April 

Spent  is  winter's  pain  ; 
Cheery,  piping  Bobin 

Struts  the  fields  again  ; 
Ears  are  glad  for  hearing, 

Eyes  are  glad  for  sight 
Of  all  the  bonny  green  things 

Climbing  to  the  light ; 
Gay  day  is  gray  day. 

Rainy  day  or  dry  ; 
Still  my  heart  is  lonesome, 

— Who  knows  why  ! 


In  the  windy  April 

Dear  is  Hope's  unrest, 
Throbbing  in  the  frozen  ground, 

In  the  frozen  breast. 
Clouds  fair  as  sunshine 

Flash  and  fade  away  ; 
Silver  is  the  night-time. 

Golden  is  the  day  ; 
Best  time  and  blest  time 

Of  the  year  is  nigh. 
Still  my  heart  is  lonesome — 

— God  knows  why  ! 
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My  cousin  Anthony,  who  once  mado  a 
book,  and  relieves  his  mind  j^retty  regular- 
ly in  the  i^eriodical  press,  was  saying,  the 
other  day,  that  he  had  been  taken  regular- 
ly to  task  by  two  dames  of  his  acquaintance 
because  he  did  not  dwell  oftener  in  his  lit- 
erary deliverances  upon  the  incident  of  love. 
Love,  they  told  him — and  he  said  they  were 
both  matrons  who  had  lived  long  enough  in 
the  world  to  know — was  the  best  thing  in 
life,  and  there  w^as  nothing  that  people 
liked  better  to  read  about.  They  insisted 
that  it  was  a  professional  blunder  on  his 
part  not  to  write  love  -  stories  and  not  to 
work  more  of  the  tender  passion  into  his 
business  generally.  Anthony  said  that  he 
promised  to  amend,  but  he  admitted  that 
he  had  small  hopes  of  doing  so,  for  he  never 
had  been  able  to  make  love-literature  and 
it  was  late  in  life  for  him  to  begin.  He 
insisted  that  the  love  that  was  of  real  value 
in  the  world  wasn't  interesting,  and  that  the 
love  that  was  interesting  wasn't  always  ad- 
mirable. Love  that  hapj^ened  to  a  person 
like  the  measles  or  fits,  and  was  really  no 
particular  credit  to  itself  or  its  victims,  was 
the  sort  that  got  most  into  books  and  was 
made  much  of;  whereas  the  kind  that  was 
attained  to  by  the  endeavor  of  true  souls, 
and  that  had  wear  in  it,  and  that  made 
things  go  right  instead  of  tangling  them 
up,  was  too  much  like  duty  to  make  satis- 
factory reading  for  people  of  sentiment. 
If  he  ever  did  write  a  love-story  he  believed 
he  would  have  no  women  in  it  at  all,  unless, 
possibly,  just  one  to  make  the  necessary 
trouble.  Not  but  that  women  did  their 
full  share  of  all  the  loving  that  was  done, 
and  did  it  to  admiration,  but  because  to 
portray  a  man's  love  for  a  man  would  give 
the  sentiment  of  love,  he  thought,  in  its 
simplest  and  most  lucid  form,  uncompli- 
VoL.  XV.— 5:5 


cated  by  the  incident  of  sex.  When  a  man 
loved  a  man  you  knew  what  you  had ;  but 
when  he  was  in  love  wdth  a  woman  the  di- 
agnosis was  full  of  perplexities,  and  how 
much  of  his  seizure  was  passion,  how  much 
hysteria,  and  how  much  sincere  affection, 
were  subtleties  too  fine  for  mere  laymen  to 
struggle  with. 

I  do  not  think  that  Anthony  will  ever 
write  acceptably  on  love,  and  it  is  probably 
a  wise  instinct  that  steers  him  clear  of  that 
department  of  literature.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  think  he  fully  understands  the  subject. 
And  yet  there  is  something  to  be  said  for 
his  suggestion  that  the  more  admirable 
species  of  love  and  the  worthiest  to  dwell 
upon,  is  not  that  which  one  falls  into  willy- 
nilly,  but  which  is  resolutely  given  out  of 
the  heart.  The  love  into  which  volition 
enters  is  true  love,  quite  as  genuine  as  the 
involuntary  emotion  which  figures  in  love 
at  first  sight.  Faithfulness  is  surely  about 
the  best  quality  that  love  can  possess,  and 
the  very  idea  of  faithfulness  implies  voli- 
tion. The  jjopular  mind  recognizes  the 
element  of  volition  in  love.  It  exj^ects 
people  to  love  persons  whom  they  ought  to 
love  or  whom  they  have  undertaken  to  love. 
If  a  man  has  a  lovable  wife  and  does  not 
love  her,  it  does  not  pity  him  as  an  unfort- 
unate ;  it  blames  him  as  a  poor  stick.  It 
is  right.  If  the  man  is  in  love  with  his 
wife,  he  is  in  luck  to  be  sure,  and  he  ought 
to  be  thankful ;  but  if  not,  it  is  no  excuse 
for  his  not  loving  her.  He  ought  to  be  able 
to  love  her  if  he  chooses,  and  if  she  will  let 
him  he  ought  to  choose.  That  is  the  vox 
popidi  in  the  matter,  but  perhaps  in  this 
case  it  is  not  divine,  for  certainly  the  love- 
stoiy  writers  are  not  out  of  breath  with  try- 
ing to  echo  it.  They  are  almost  too  prone 
to  treat  the  master  passion  as  a  wind  that 
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bloweth  where  it  listetli  and  nowhere  else, 
and  some  of  them  have  even  been  known  to 
coddle  married  persons  in  their  stories  who 
run  \\\)  against  extra-parietal  affinities  and 
are  wrecked  in  the  resulting  tumult.  But, 
of  course,  the  exigencies  of  story-making  are 
imperative,  and  the  demand  for  stories  with 
love  in  them  being  urgent  and  steady,  the 
l^eople  who  supply  it  must  be  suffered  to 
write  them  as  they  can,  even  though  it  may 
revolt  some  thrifty  souls  to  see  misery  mis- 
built  out  of  the  materials  of  happiness. 


We  have  all  heard,  and  some  of  us  have 
seen,  much  of  the  audacity  of  American 
newspapers  in  the  publication  of  matters 
essentially  private,  and  there  has  been  no- 
ticeable at  the  same  time  a  distinct,  perhaps 
a  progressive,  demoralization  of  the  public 
taste  as  to  privacy  and  its  opposite.  How 
far  the  former  is  the  cause  or  the  effect  of 
the  latter,  I  should  not  like  to  try  to  de- 
cide. Probably  there  has  been  interact- 
ing influence  from  paper  to  public,  until 
neither  ventures  to  stand  up  against  the 
other.  The  reporter  who  persists  in  im- 
pudent questions  after  he  has  been  re- 
quested to  forbear,  does  not  get  kicked 
down  the  steps  ;  the  editor  who  sends  him 
does  not  get  black-balled  in  the  clubs,  or 
frozen  out  if  unhappily  in,  or  otherwise 
socially  punished.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
journal  which  is  requested  by  an  intending 
hostess  to  send  a  reporter  to  her  dressmaker 
and  her  caterer  for  an  account  of  her  dress 
and  a  list  of  her  viands,  does  not  despatch 
an  agent  with  the  advertising  rates,  and  does 
not  even  announce  the  fact  of  the  request. 
Either  ' '  party  "  to  the  disagreeable  busi- 
ness could  properly  follow  the  course  in- 
dicated, but  neither  does.  It  is  useless, 
though  I  find  it  sometimes  assuaging,  to 
swear  at  the  newspapers,  and  declare  that 
they  could  abate  the  nuisance  if  they  would. 
Undoubtedly  they  could.  The  old  maxim 
that  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  sug- 
gests an  obvious  but  impracticable  remedy 
for  a  number  of  social  abuses.  The  news- 
papers are  not  under  the  control  of  one 
mind,  any  more  than  are  their  readers ; 
and  it  is  as  much  a  counsel  of  perfection 
to  say  that  no  newspaper  should  seek  profit 
from  the  excessive  prurient  curiosity  of  its 
readers,  as  it  is  to  say  that  no  reader  should 
be  curious  in  that  degree  or  kind.      Both 


l)ropositions  are  sound,  but  neither  is  like- 
ly to  have  much  effect.  About  all  one  can 
hope  for  is  that  the  number  among  editors 
and  readers,  with  the  self-respect  to  put 
them  in  practice,  shall  increase. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  melancholy  interest 
in  noting  that  other  peoj^les  are  not  exempt 
from  the  scourge,  and  though  comparisons 
in  such  matters  are  very  uncertain,  it  looks 
as  if  some  of  them  were  worse  sufferers — or 
offenders — than  we.  The  other  day  some  ad- 
mirers, more  or  less  sincere,  of  Turgu^nief, 
unveiled  a  monument  to  his  memory  in  one 
of  the  provincial  cities  of  France.  There- 
upon a  reporter  of  Paris — la  ville  lumiere — 
hastened  to  interviewer  the  former  intimates 
of  the  Russian  romancer.  He  struck  Al- 
phonse  Daudet  and  Emile  Zola,  and  the 
"  indiscretions  "  of  these  gentlemen  (as  re- 
ported) revealed  a  standard  of  propriety  and 
reticence  which  is  certainly  lower  than  pre- 
vails in  any  group  of  men  of  like  occupation 
in  our  own  very  free  country — to  say  nothing 
of  the  details  as  to  the  persons  interviewed 
and  as  to  himself  which  the  reporter  sup- 
l^lied.  The  Parisian  reader  was  told,  in  lan- 
guage far  from  elegant,  the  intimate  feat- 
ures of  the  little  club  of  "Hissed  Writers," 
made  up  of  Turguenief,  Flaubert,  the  broth- 
ers de  Goncourt,  Daudet,  and  Zola ;  how 
Turguenief  invited  them  to  high-priced  res- 
taurants and  forced  them  to  pay  for  their 
own  dinners  ;  how  Daudet,  having  drunk 
sparingly  of  costly  wines  from  considera- 
tion for  his  supposed  host's  pui*8e,  when  he 
found  that  he  was  to  pay  for  them,  recalled 
them  and  drained  the  bottles ;  how,  when 
Zola  fumbled  in  his  deepest  pocket,  raking 
together  his  last  sous  for  his  part  of  the  ad- 
dition, his  host  ridiculed  him  for  disclosing 
the  fact  that  he  wore  no  bretelles.  Then 
the  reader  was  given  an  account  of  Turgue- 
nief's  peasant  appetite  in  cheese,  and  of 
the  disagreeable  effect  of  Flaubert's  temper 
on  his  digestion,  and  of  the  Russian's  tur- 
jDitude  in  after  years  in  expressing  a  low 
opinion  of  Daudet's  talent,  and  of  Daudet's 
reluctant  but  very  bitter  scorn  of  Turgue- 
nief, and  was  referred  to  the  journals  of  the 
de  Goncourts  for  further  particulars — which, 
I  regret  to  say,  will  be  found  to  be  even  more 
disagreeable  and  less  decently  reserved. 

Despite  all  which,  it  remains  true  that 
these  writers  are  among  the  most  gifted  of 
our  generation,  and  that  two,  at  least,    of 
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them  liave  given  us  pages  of  such  profound 
and  tender  and  delicate  sentiment,  that  if 
they  are  remembered  by  these,  as  I  think 
they  will  be,  their  memory  will  be  veiy 
sweet.  Clearly,  the  complexity  of  human 
nature  does  not  jDroceed  in  a  diminishing 
ratio  as  time  goes  on. 


In  a  city  where  the  sound  of  Ither  and 
nither  was  still  so  unwonted  as  to  make  a 
sharp  impression  on  whatsoever  ear  it 
reached,  an  advocate  of  distinguished  cun- 
ning in  extorting  grace  for  the  graceless 
caught  up  this  refinement  and  set  it  into  an 
orthoepy  otherwise  altogether  hap-hazard 
and  rude.  It  became  to  him  such  a  brav- 
ery as  the  diamond  ring  worn  over  a  shab- 
by glove  or  against  a  chapped  and  grimy 
knuckle.  He  strained  himself  to  exhibit  it, 
framing  sentences  with  the  clear  design  of 
fetching  Ithers  and  nithers  into  them,  and 
pronouncing  these  words — after  an  instant's 
falter — with  a  special  emphasis.  Not  rarely, 
but  habitually,  he  treated  the  jurors  whom 
he  was  trying  to  caj)tivate  to  locutions  as 
bad  as  this  :  "  The  witness  ither  seen  what 
he  said  he  seen,  or  he  had  a  most  remarkable 
imagination  ;  Ither  one  or  the  other.  It 
couldn't  be  nither.  I  believe  myself  he  has 
saw  every  single,  identical  fact  he  says  he 
did,  and  has  nither  prevaricated  nor  per- 
verted." (Lest  a  devastating  sectional  con- 
troversy spring  out  of  the  instance,  let  it  be 
understood  that,  though  the  advocate  lived 
when  he  acquired  his  prized  accomplish- 
ment in  a  city  of  the  West,  he  has  latterly 
practised  it  exclusively  in  a  city  of  the  East, 
and  he  has  enjoyed  the  same  sort,  and  a 
like  measure,  of  esteem  in  Ither  locality.) 

Judging  by  the  kind  of  emotions  dis- 
played in  much  of  the  public  discussion  on 
points  in  pronunciation,  we  may  safely 
guess  that  in  his  heart,  sooner  or  later,  the 
advocate  erected  his  Ither  and  nither  into  a 
sacred  standard,  and  set  to  trying  the  breed- 
ing and  refinement  of  the  people  about  him 
by  that  test  in  preference  to  any  other.  We 
may  safely  guess  also  that  he  found  a  cer- 
tain number  of  people  about  him,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  submissive  to  the 
standard  ;  so  extremely  so  some  of  them, 
perhaps,  that,  as  they  sat  abashed  before 
him,  they  made  awkward  attempts  to  say 
ither  and  nither  themselves.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  in  the  direction  of  these  surmises  that 


the  ordinary  practice  in  pronunciation  seems 
to  run.  One  set  of  people  cherishes  an  un- 
due pride  in  its  own,  and  by  force  of  such 
pride  drives  another  set  into  undue  humil- 
iation in  its  own. 

Of  course  no  one  would  contend  that  one 
pronunciation  is  precisely  as  good  as  an- 
other, and  that  by  taking  thought  thereto 
nothing  worth  while  is  to  be  gained.  Still 
it  is  true  that  even  "  the  best  usage,"  to 
which  in  all  the  discussions  so  elaborate  a 
deference  is  paid,  is  best  mainly  by  conven- 
tion. The  only  rational  perfection  in  jjro- 
nunciation  is  an  exact  correspondence  be- 
tween sounds  and  the  printed  symbols  of 
them.  But  does  *'  the  best  usage  "  strive 
for  that  much  more  consciously  or  consci- 
entiously than  any  other  usage  ?  That  it 
does  in  the  main  come  nearer  to  that  than 
other  usages  come,  is  an  accident ;  the  ac- 
cident of  birth  and  life  in  conditions  that 
favor  delicacy  of  the  vocal  organs  and  a 
nice  employment  of  them.  And  what  ac- 
cident favors,  accident  may  also  obstruct. 
The  educated  speech  of  New  York,  for  ex- 
ample, has  to  contend  with  the  same  con- 
straints of  city  noise  and  raw  east  wind 
which  the  uneducated  speech  contends  with. 
And  as  for  the  quality  of  the  uneducated 
speech  :  persons  coming  to  New  York  from 
Indiana — the  most  uncouth  of  regions  one 
might  believe,  if  one  took  too  seriously  all 
the  disparagements  jDut  upon  it  by  the  New 
York  press  —  have  found  the  uneducated 
speech  here  less  conservative  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  word  than  the  like  speech  is 
there.  There  it  does  not  make  the  sacrifice 
of  the  r  perfectly  complete,  and  it  shows 
the  final  consonant  at  least  a  little  court- 
esy. The  vowels  it  may  flatten  severely,  but 
it  seldom  suppresses  them.  In  short,  under 
whatever  usage,  the  vocal  organs  tend,  like 
rivers,  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  ; 
and,  under  any,  some  words  are  scotched  or 
smothered  that,  under  another,  are  uttered 
with  entire  integrity. 

The  human  propensity  to  hold  in  especial 
grace  one's  own  possessions  and  perform- 
ances has  to  be  in  some  measure  accorded 
to.  But  it  is  safer  when  exercised  with  a 
little  imagination.  You  shall  learn  very 
little  of  men's  hearts  through  orthoepy,  and 
so  very  little  of  their  essential  refinement ; 
and  not  much  more  of  their  intellectual 
powers  and  acquirements.     To  consent  that 
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sonio  usage  shall  bo  the  best,  and  conform 
tlKUoto  as  far  as  we  can  without  too  mani- 
fest a  self- constraint,  may  be  very  impor- 
tant. But  with  uniformity  carried  no  far- 
ther than  at  present  it  is,  and  with  chance 
playing  through  the  whole  affair  in  the 
most  tricksy  manner,  for  any  of  us  to  vaunt 
his  own  as  a  sure  mark  of  good  breeding  is 
to  take  it  altogether  too  seriously. 


Alluding,  in  one  of  his  addresses  a  year 
or  two  ago,  to  the  great  need  of  educated 
men  with  patriotism  in  American  public 
life.  President  Cleveland  went  on  to  say: 
"  If  it  be  true,  as  is  often  claimed,  that  the 
scholar  in  politics  is  generally  a  failure,  it 
may  well  be  due  to  the  fact  that  during  his 
formative  period,  when  lasting  impressions 
are  easily  received,  his  intellect  alone  has 
been  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  whole- 
some and  well-regulated  sentiment." 

Mr.  Cleveland,  we  can  well  believe, 
meant  to  speak  of  political  sentiment  in  the 
highest  sense  —  patriotism,  public  spirit, 
sense  of  public  duty.  But  what  is  most 
commonly  claimed  is  that  a  lack  of  ac- 
quaintance with  *'  practical  "  politics  is  what 
stands  in  the  scholar's  way  —  a  lack  of 
knowledge  of  methods  rather  than  ends ; 
and  as  to  these  the  question  is  how  to  work 
wholesome  "  practical  "  sentiment  into  the 
budding  scholar  in  politics  while  his  for- 
mative period  still  endures.  The  son  of  a 
father  who  goes  to  primaries,  peddles  tick- 
ets on  election-day,  and  does  a  man's  woik 
in  the  ward,  takes  to  those  duties  with  nat- 
ural aptitude,  provided  he  stays  at  home 
long  enough  to  feel  his  father's  example. 
The  common-school  children  for  the  most 
part  dp  this,  and  are  under  the  paternal  in- 
fluence. It  is  not  held  that  they  neglect 
politics  when  they  grow  up.  But  a  great 
many  college-bred  men  leave  home  while 
they  are  still  children,  and  spend  their  early 
formative  period  away.  It  is  the  boys  who 
go  to  boarding-schools  who  are  remiss ; 
the  boys  whose  education  is  most  expensive 
and  elaborate.  How  is  it  at  Concord,  or 
Southboro?  at  Andover,  Exeter,  or  East 
Hampton?  at  Quincy,  or  at  Groton?  Is 
there  one  of  these  academies  where  the 
duties  of  citizenship  are  instilled  deeply 
enough  into  the  minds  of  the  boys  to  leave 
impressions  that  will  outlast  four  years  at 
collee-e? 


We  are  not  doing  so  now,  but  we  may 
come  to  it.  In  Mr.  Stevenson's  story  of 
*•  The  Wrecker,"  he  described  an  imaginary 
school  in  one  of  the  Northwestern  States 
where  American  youth  were  prepared  for 
the  activities  of  a  speculative  career.  The 
new-comer  upon  entering  was  supplied  with 
a  sum  of  partly  imaginary  money,  which  it 
was  his  purpose  to  increase  according  to 
the  rules  and  methods  of  Wall  Street.  The 
jmssage  seemed  the  most  artificial  and  fic- 
titious in  Mr.  Stevenson's  tale,  but,  before 
the  serial  was  finished,  a  newspaper  par- 
agraph told  how  a  Boston  school  had 
started  a  bank  in  its  upper  story,  with  real 
stock  quotations  and  commercial  paper, 
where  the  school  children  could  learn  by 
actual  experiment  and  practice  how  bank- 
ing business  was  done. 

There  will  be  difficulties  about  teaching 
13ractical  politics  in  schools  ;  but  what  are 
difficulties  for,  but  to  be  overcome?  The 
instruction  should  be  both  didactic  and  ex- 
perimental. Students  should  be  able  to 
take  apart  any  state  "  machine,"  name  each 
of  the  parts,  giving  its  office  and  value,  and 
put  the  whole  together  again.  They  should 
learn  how  to  hold  a  caucus,  how  to  pack 
the  same,  and  what  remedies  to  employ  when 
the  caucus  is  discovered  to  be  packed  by 
the  enemy.  They  should  be  thoroughly 
grounded  also  in  the  tactics  of  election-day, 
learning  what  may  be  done  and  what  not. 
They  should  learn  how  to  get  out  the  vote, 
and  all  about  printing  and  distributing  bal- 
lots, and  counting  them  after  they  have 
been  cast.  The  practical  application  of 
this  knowledge  will  interest  the  lads,  who 
will  think  it  no  hardship,  for  examj^le,  to 
have  school  suspended  for  one  day  in  No- 
vember, in  order  that  they  may  practise 
riding  about  in  hacks  to  bring  in  imaginary 
voters  to  a  fictitious  poll.  The  most  dif- 
ficult accomplishment  of  all — the  distribu- 
tion of  patronage  where  it  would  do  most 
good — can  hardly  be  learned  in  school  ex- 
cept in  theory;  and  perhaps  the  simpler 
and  better  way  would  be  to  neglect  it  alto- 
gether and  teach  civil  service  reform  in- 
stead. Tests  of  proficiency  might  be  found 
in  games  or  problems  of  politics,  analogous 
to  the  Kj'iegspiel  of  the  German  army ;  while 
the  usefulness  of  the  whole  system  could 
be  tested  within  one  or  two  decades  by  its 
fruits  in  real  life. 
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SOME   EPISODES   OF   MOUNTAINEERING, 
BY  A   CASUAL  AMATEUR. 

By  Edwin  Lord  Weeks. 

Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

"  Think  of  the  people  who  are  '  presenting  their  compliments,'  and  '  requesting  the  honor,' 
and  '  much  regretting,'  of  those  that  are  pinioned  at  dinner-tables,  or  stuck  up  in  ball-rooms, 
or  cruelly  planted  in  pews— ay  think  of  these,  and  so  remembering  how  many  poor  devils  are 
living  in  a  state  of  utter  respectability,  you  will  glory  the  more  in  your  own  delightful  escape." 

— EOTHEN. 


BEFORE  venturing  to  touch  upon 
a  theme  which  has  ah^eady  been 
treated  by  able  pens,  and  to  add 
a  few  personal  impressions,  it  may  be  as 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
much  of  what  has  been  written  hitherto 
is  addressed  to  those  technically  familiar 
with  the  subject,  rather  than  to  the  gen- 
eral public.  It  is  only  fair  to  admit  that 
popular  opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  at- 
tractions of  one  of  the  grandest  of  open- 
air  sj^orts,  which  in  sustained  interest 
and   variety  of   incident   is   second  to 
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no  other.  There  are  hopeless  but  well- 
meaning  sceptics,  who  will  ask  one, 
why  take  the  trouble  to  climb  a  j^eak  in 
order  to  see  a  view  which  can  only  be 
enjoyed  for  a  few  minutes,  if  at  all,  by 
reason  of  cold  or  fatigue  ;  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  convince  them,  since  seemingly 
unnecessary  physical  exertion  does  not 
enter  into  their  ideas  of  pleasure,  that 
the  contemplation  of  nature,  however 
impressive  it  may  be,  is  not  the  sole  ob- 
ject and  end  of  the  climber  ;  and  that 
the  interest,  the  charm  of  the  thing,  as 
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in  art,  lies  not  so  much  in  tlio  snhject 
as  in  fill'  woi/  it  ix  done,  in  the  hundred 
incidents  of  the  route,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  joy  of  life  and  the  new  vi^or 
born  of  exertion  in  the  bracing  air  of 
high  altitudes,  which  are  the  reward 
of  a  successful  season. 
Sept.,  1893. 


The  statements  of  Baedeker,  as  to 
the  relative  difficulty  of  certain  peaks, 
may,  upon  the  whole,  be  accepted  by 
amateurs  with  confidence.  In  the  edi- 
tions of  "  Baedeker's  Switzerland,"  a 
few  years  ago,  there  was  a  list  of  the 
principal  summits  about  Zermatt ;  and 
among  them,  a  group  consisting  of  the 
"  Ober-Gabelhorn,"  "  Zinal-Rothhorn," 
"  Weisshorn,"  "  Dent  Blanche,"  and 
"  Dent  d'Herens  "  was  prefaced  by  the 
lines,  "very  difficult"  (for  thorough  ex- 


Josef  Marie   Perren   (Guide  at  Zermatt). 

perts  only  with  first-class  guides),  and 
not  "altogether  free  from  danger."  In 
the  most  recent  edition  this  last  clause 
does  not  appear,  from  which  circum- 
stance it  might  be  inferred  that  with 


the  progress  made  by  the  Zermatt 
guides  in  the  science  of  climbing,  and 
with  their  ever  -  increasing  experience 
and  toi)ogra2">hi('al  knowledge  of  these 
peaks,  the  actual  danger  has  been  sen- 
sibly diminished. 

But  the  amateur  who  has  already  had 
some  experience,  and  is  confident  (but 
not  too  confident)  of  his  own  powers, 
and  is  moreover  in  good  condition, 
need  not  allow  himself  to  be  daunted 
by  Baedeker's  classification.  Among 
the  minor  peaks  (minor,  not  in  regard 
to  size  or  interest,  but  in  difficulty  only) 
the  Rimpfischhorn  and  the  Gran  Para- 
diso,  are  ranked  as  difficult.  Both  of 
these  peaks  exceed  the  Jungfrau  in 
height,  and  although  care  and  attention 
are  necessary  at  certain  points,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  difficulty  about  either 
of  them.  A  noted  Alpinist  records  that 
he  has  ascended  the  Gran  Paradiso 
alone  and  without  guides.  There  is 
one  point,  however,  where  most  men 
would  feel  safer  with  a  rope  and  at  least 
one  guide.  A  practised  expert  whom  I 
met  on  the  wa}^  down  affirmed  that  it 
was  hardty  w^orth  doing,  w^hile  another, 
equally  experienced,  had  made  the  as- 
cent twice.  As  for  the  RimjDfischhorn, 
it  shows,  on  a  small  scale,  examples  of 
the  various  difficulties  common  to  all 
rock  peaks,  and  with  but  one  guide, 
"  strict  attention  to  business  "  is  nec- 
essary. Although  one  of  the  noted 
Zermatt  guides  who  accompanied  the 
writer  on  a  rather  more  trying  expedi- 
tion, declared  it  to  be  simply  "une  jolie 
promenade,"  others  consider  it  one  of 
the  very  best  peaks  for  preliminary 
practice,  before  undertaking  more  haz- 
ardous ascents.  Of  those  classified  as 
"  very  difficult,"  I  can  sjoeak  from  per- 
sonal experience  of  only  two,  others 
having  proved  to  be  impossible  at  the 
particular  moment  when  they  were  at- 
tempted, and  although  sufficiently  ar- 
duous, these  two  do  not  offer  any  in- 
surmountable difficulty,  so  long  as  one 
is  not  subject  to  vertigo,  that  nightmare 
of  all  beginners,  and  has  sufficient  imi- 
tative faculty  to  follow  the  movements 
of  the  guide  in  front.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant point  at  the  outset  to  save  one's 
strength,  for  even  should  he  have  a  su- 
perfluity of  endurance,  he  had  better 
store  it  up  for  emergencies.     Anyone 


The  Ascent  of  the  Dom — the   Start  at  3  a.m. 


who  takes  notice  of  the  gait  of  the 
guides  when  starting  at  night  by  lan- 
tern light,  will  observe  that  they  walk 
with  a  long,  swinging,  rhythmic  step 
which  seems  quite  mechanical,  as  they 
slowly  lift  one  foot  or  swing  it  over  a 
rock,  with  scarcely  any  expenditure  of 
force,  particularly  in  mounting  the  te- 
dious moraines  where  the  bowlders  are 
often  white  with  frost.     All  the  energy 


thus  economized  comes  into  play  when 
one  reaches  the  rocks,  where  a  man 
wants  a  clear  head  as  well,  and  to  know 
just  where  to  rest  his  weight  to  take 
advantage  of  every  projection,  point, 
and  crevice. 

For  amateurs  whose  object  is  not  so 
much  to  make  a  record  as  to  obtain 
the  greatest  amount  of  sjjort  with  a 
moderate  expenditure,  the  high  glacier 
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A  Long  Step — on  the   Gian    Paradiso. 


passes  afford  nearly  as  much  interest 
as  many  of  the  well-known  peaks  where 
the  tariff  for  guides  is  much  higher  : 
some  of  these  passes  cross  ridges  or 
"  saddles,"  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  and  have 
the  additional  attraction  that  every 
step  of  the  way  is  new,  as  one  descends 
into  another  valley  at  night,  where  the 
French  or  Italian  inn  replaces  the  Club 
hut  which  he  left  at  daybreak.  And 
there  are  some  which  are  really  more 
dangerous  than  the  majority  of  peaks; 
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as,  for  instance,  the  "  Altes  Weissthor," 
from  Zermatt  to  Macugnaga.  I  have 
never  crossed  this  pass,  but  once  had  a 
good  view  of  it  when  descending  the 
New  Weissthor,  a  short  distance  away. 
While  we  were  breakfasting  on  the 
brink  of  the  cliffs  an  avalanche  fell  di- 
rectly on  the  route,  which  is  seldom  free 
from  falling  stones,  and  yet  the  tariff  is 
only  forty  or  forty  -  five  francs  for  a 
guide,  while  eighty  is  demanded  for 
the  Jungfrau !  And  there  is  also  the 
Col  du  Lion  on  the  Matterhorn,  which 


The  Ober-Gabelhorn 


offers  similar  induce- 
ments.    Then  there  is  at 
Randa,   the   Domjoch   or 
the  Mischabeljoch,    neither  of 
which   is   much    inferior   in 
height  to  the  great  peaks  on  either 
side,  and  both  lead  down  to  Saas- 
Fee  by  descents  of  uncommon 
steepness. 

It  has  been  a  fashion,  particu- 
larly of  late  years,  for  experienced 
Alpinists  to  make  difficult  or  little- 
known  ascents  unattended  by 
guides,  and  while  experience  and 
self-confidence  may  be  better  ac- 
quired in  this  way,  they  are  often 
dearly  bought.  Accidents  have 
happened  to  the  most  famous  ex- 
perts while  prospecting  alone,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  Alpine  catas- 
trophes have  been  due  to  careless- 
ness, and  to  the  rashness  of  novices 
in  venturing  too  far  without  guides. 
Unless  one  is  extremely  quick  and 
clever,  he  is  very  likely,  when  he 
finds  himself  in  a  perplexing  situa- 
tion, to  under-estimate  the  difficul- 
ty of  certain  passages,  where  dan- 
ger is  not  apparent,  but  which  a 


iy  * 
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^iiide  would  never  attempt :  sucli,  for 
instance,  are  the  steep  and  sunburned 
grass  slopes  high  on  a  mountain-side, 
which  often  terminate  in  cliffs  or  vertical 


Raphael  Biner,  Guide — Zermatt. 

ledges  above  a  glacier ;  as  the  tufts  of 
dry  grass  usually  point  downward,  they 
afford  little  hold  to  the  nails  in  one's 
boots,  and  are  often  as  slippery  as  glass. 
There  are  also  certain  places  which  look 
appalling  to  a  beginner,  but  which  turn 
out  to  be  perfectly  easy  when  once  the 
guide  in  front  has  got  safely  over  them. 
Most  treacherous  of  all  to  the  solitary 
climber  are  the  steep  "  glissades  "  * 
down  couloirs  of  snow  or  ice,  and  a  lit- 
tle accident  which  happened  to  a  friend 
of  the  writer,  although  he  fortunately 
escaped  serious  damage,  had  the  effect 
of  making  him  forever  after  over-cau- 
tious in  regard  to  this  extremely  rapid 
but    uncertain    mode    of    progression. 

*  The  sitting  "  glissade  "  is  perhaps  the  most  exhila- 
rating way  of  getting  down  a  long  snow-slope,  such  as  the 
one  on  the  Dom,  and  does  not  call  for  the  same  degree 
of  acrobatic  skill  as  the  standing  glissade. 


While  waiting  at  Pra-Eaye,  at  the  head 
of  the  desolate  Yalpelline  valley,  for 
settled  weather  in  order  to  cross  the 
"  col "  to  Zermatt,  he  left  his  guides 
at  the  chalet  and  ventured  on  a  little 
private  exploring  expedition  up  the 
unfrequented  Glacier  de  Bella  Cia, 
near  the  Chateau  des  Dames.  He  had 
taken  an  alpenstock  belonging  to  his 
porter,  one  of  the  slender  tourist  sort, 
branded  with  names,  and  as  he  turned 
back  to  descend,  he  concluded  to  pick 
his  way  down  a  long  slo2)e  covered  with 
loose  rocks  and  debris,  which  seemed  a 
more  direct  route  than  the  break-neck 
ledges  by  which  he  had  scrambled  up. 
The  sloj)e  descended  steej^ly,  without  a 
break  apj^arently,  but  as  he  got  down, 
the  valley  beneath  him  seemed  to  retire 
by  some  unaccountable  effect  of  aerial 
perspective,  which  made  him  suspect 
the  existence  of  a  precipice  invisible 
from  above.  Proceeding  cautiously 
downward,  he  found  himself  on  the 
verge  of  a  long  and  vertical  ledge,  and 
keej^ing  on  along  the  brink  he  finally 
reached  a  steej^  "  couloir "  or  narrow 
chasm  filled  with  packed  snow,  which 
offered  a  short  cut  down  between 
jagged  walls  of  rock.  As  the  inclina- 
tion at  which  the  couloir  descended 
did  not  seem  dangerously  steep,  he  at- 
tempted a  standing  "glissade,"  using 
his  stick  as  a  brake  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. It  became  steej^er  as  he  slid 
down,  and  in  trying  to  check  his  veloc- 
ity, the  stick  snapped  in  two,  and  he 
shot  down  the  incline  feet  foremost, 
with  the  sj^eed  of  a  rocket.  Luckily 
the  chasm  made  a  turn  at  right  angles, 
and  he  was  landed  on  a  heap  of  stones, 
with  no  further  damage  than  the  loss 
of  considerable  epidermis  and  the  an- 
nihilation of  his  trousers. 

To-day,  when  every  great  peak  has 
been  thoroughly  explored,  when  famous 
climbers  have  achieved  the  most  difficult 
summits,  alone,  or  at  least  without  pro- 
fessional guides,  but  few  remain  the 
mere  ascent  of  which  confers  any  brevet 
of  distinction  in  this  field  of  athletics. 
As  in  all  professions  and  in  all  sports 
which  boast  semi-professional  exj^erts, 
the  standard  has  been  raised.  In  order 
to  take  a  high  rank,  or  to  "  make  a 
record,"  the  asj^irant  for  the  honors  of 
the   Alpine    Club   must   traverse    such 
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Raphael  Biner  on  the  Last  Ice  Cornice  of  the   Rothhorn. 
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peaks  as  the  Matterliorn  and  descend  on 
the  opposite  side,  or  cross  the  Dom  du 
Mischabel,'*  the  hi<>hest  peak  on  Swiss 
soil,  which  presents  little  difficulty  un- 
til one  descends  the  steep  rock  face 
above  Saas.  There  are  still  a  few  sum- 
mits left  which  are  admitted  to  be  some- 
what "  tough,"  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  enthusiasts  in  the  matter  of 
rock  peaks  has  recently  given  his  ver- 
dict in  favor  of  Chamouny  as  a  happy 
hunting-ground  ;  for  he  found  suffi- 
cient interest  in  some  of  the  slender 
*' Aiguilles  "  which  surround  Mont  Blanc, 
to  stimulate  his  somewhat  jaded  appe- 
tite. It  would,  however,  be  quite  in- 
correct to  make  an  arbitrary  statement 
that   any  particular  ascent  is  easy  or 


Peter  Taugwalder,  No.  It 

difficult.     With  bad  w^eather  any  minor 
peak  may  become  hazardous  at  once,  or 

•According  to  Baedeker's  figures  the  three  highest 
summits  of  the  Alps  are  Mont  Blanc,  15.366  feet,  Monte 
Kosa.  15,21T,  and  tlie  Dom  du  Mischabel,  14,941.  The 
first  belongs  to  France,  the  second  is  on  the  boundary 
between  Italy  and  Switzerland,  while  the  third  alone  be- 
lon"^  entirely  to  the  latter  country. 

t  The  numbers  1  (above)  and  2  (p.  541)  are  given,  not 
in  order  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  one  or  the  other,  but 
are  a  means  of  identifying  them,  as  they  are  namesakes. 
Peter  Taugwalder,  No.  1,  is  one  of  the  survivors  of  the 
famous  Matterhorn  disaster  in  1865,  when  he  accom- 
panied his  father  as  porter. 


when  a  fierce  gale  of  wind  whistles  and 
howls  among  the  rocks  as  through  the 
rigging  of  a  ship,  and  they  are  crusted 
with  "  verglas  "  or  frozen  sleet ;  it  is  on- 
ly just  therefore  to  say  that  the  expedi- 
tions referred  to  here,  were  nearly  all 
made  under  favorable  circumstances. 


n. 


While  detained  at  the  Eggishorn 
hotel  by  bad  weather,  in  '86,  I  picked 
up  a  copy  of  the  Times,  or  some 
other  London  daily,  and  found  an  edi- 
torial relating  to  a  recent  accident  on 
the  Dom  du  Mischabel,  and  it  also  con- 
tained a  letter  or  statement  in  regard 
to  the  claim  put  forth  by  an  English- 
man w^ho  had  just  made  the  ascent,  as 
he  believed,  for  the  first  time  ;  this  pre- 
sumption was  contradicted  by  others 
who  claimed  to  have  made  prior  as- 
cents. I  have  since  seen  guides  who 
thought  that  it  had  been  done  as  early 
as  1865.  In  those  remote  days  the 
Dom  was  invested  with  imaginary  ter- 
rors, and  a  certain  prestige  like  that  of 
the  Matterhorn  before  Sir.  Whymper 
made  the  first  ascent,  although  of 
course  in  a  lesser  degree  ;  at  that  time 
there  was  no  cabin,  and  climbers  were 
obliged  to  pass  the  first  part  of  the 
night  under  the  cliffs  above  Eanda. 

Now  that  the  Dom  has  a  club-hut  and 
the  route  is  well  known,  it  presents  no 
difficulty,  although  rather  long  and  te- 
dious, rising  as  it  does  more  than  ten 
thousand  feet  sheer  above  Randa.  The 
day  which  we  chose  for  the  trij)  was  the 
first  on  which  it  would  have  been  feas- 
ible, after  a  long  period  of  bad  weather 
with  much  snow,  and  we  overtook  sev- 
eral other  parties  on  the  road.  The 
great  rampart  of  tawny  cliffs  above  the 
valley,  which  forms  the  pedestal  of  the 
Dom,  rises  to  such  a  height  that  one 
can  see  nothing  of  the  glaciers  and 
peaks  above  them.  In  the  centre,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  this  amphitheatre  of 
clifis,  there  is  a  cavern,  probably  an  ex- 
tension or  widening  of  a  deep  cleft 
which  was  cut  through  by  the  torrent 
issuing  from  its  mouth,  and  which 
trickles  across  the  broad  delta,  or  slop- 
ing plain  of  gravel  and  debris,  at  the 
base.     When  we  had  crossed  the  tor- 


of  avalanches 
^  Thestream 

where  it  poured 
out  from  the  cleft,  be- 
gan to  rumble  hoarse- 
ly, raising  its  voice  to  a  sullen 
roar,  while  the  water  changed  to 
snow  and  ice,  ever  increasing  in  vol- 
ume until  the  whole  broad  slope  was 
deeply  covered  with  a  fast-moving  white 
carpet,  over  which  great  blocks  of  snow 
and  ice  chased  each  other,  leaping  into 
the  air,  and  breaking  as  they  fell  into 
showers  of  fragments  and  frozen  spray. 
Seen  from  below  it  must  have  resembled 
the  coming  of  a  tidal  wave.  The  as- 
cent of  the  cliffs  was  facilitated  by  two 
or  three  long  ladders  placed  against 
their  most  vertical  portions,  but  we  had 
the  blazing  afternoon  sun  of  August  on 
rent  at  a  point  far  below,  and  were  as-  our  backs,  and  were  sufficiently  hot 
cending  the  steej^  pastures  bej^ond,  to-  and  thirsty  by  the  time  we  reached  the 
ward  the  cliffs,  it  was  our  good  fort-  tojD  and  could  look  across  the  icy  deso- 
une  to   behold   the   most   magnificent    lation  of  the  Festi  Glacier  to   the  vast 
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Zinal-Rothhorn — Sunset. 
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bulk  of  the  MiscLabel  j^roup  risiiij^  be-  depths,  with  the  lemons  and  blocks  of 
yond  it.  kSonie  English  Al2)inists  had  ice  swimming  about,  and  even  the 
already  installed  themselves  at  the  new    strictest  Mussulman   mig^ht   well   have 


A  Ladder  of  Ice — Zinal-Rothhorn. 


Club  hut,  and  were  luxuriating  in  iced 
wine  punch,  which  had  been  prepared 
in  a  flexible  canvas  bucket,  and  they 
held  it  out  to  us  as  we  arrived  hot  and 
breathless.  Certainly  nothing  ever 
looked  more  tempting  than  its  crimson 


been  pardoned  if  for  once  he  forgot  his 
creed  and  looked  upon  the  wine  when 
it  was  red. 

The  cabin  had  a  sloping  platform  for 
sleeping  purposes,  extending  along  the 
wall  for  its  entire  length  on  the  side 
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opi30site  the  door,  which  was  well  cov- 
ered with  clean  straw  and  plentifully 
provided  with  blue  blankets,  each 
marked  Avith  the  C.  A.  of  the  Club  Al- 
pine. There  was  a  large  stove  at  one 
end  of  the  narrow  space  left,  with  a 
table  and  a  few  wooden  benches  near 
it,  and  at  the  other  end  a  primitive 
stairway  led  to  the  loft,  which  w^as  sa- 
cred to  the  guides.  When  the  numer- 
ous and  cosmopolitan  company  had 
tucked  themselves  away  in  the  straw  at 
the  early  hour  of  8  p.m.  the  cabin  pre- 
sented a  droll  appearance,  with  its  long 
row  of  heads,  variously  nightcapped, 
each  emerging  from  its  blue  blanket. 
Although  at  such  an  elevation  the 
nights  are  usually  cold,  on  this  par- 
ticular night  a  blanket  was  quite  un- 
necessary, and  the  fleas,  which  are  never 
absent  from  the  clean  straw  of  Switzer- 
land, were  uncommonly  active  ;  there 
was  also  a  man  who  snored,  and  two  or 
three  who  told  stories.  As  there  was 
little  i^rospect  of  sleep  I  wandered  out 
in  search  of  a  cool  spring  which  bub- 
bled up  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
door,  and  which  could  only 
be  found  after  much  grop- 
ing and  stumbling  among 
the  rocks.  There  was  no 
moon,  and  while  the  ground 
underfoot  was  almost  undis- 
tinguishable,  the  vivid  star- 
light made  all  the  encircling 
peaks  clearly  visible.  Just 
across  the  deep  gulf  of  Ran- 
da,  which  had  the  blackness 
of  a  pall,  arose  the  colossal 
bulk  of  the  AVeisshorn,  and 
the  white  chaos  of  seracs 
and  glaciers  leading  up  to  it, 
seemed  to  diffuse  an  almost 
phosphorescent  glimmer, 
while  from  behind  the  black 
pyramid  of  the  Matterhorn 
the  Milk}^  Way  rose  straight 
toward  the  zenith,  like  a 
flaming  sword.  The  dead 
silence  would  have  been  op- 
pressive, had  it  not  been 
broken  now  and  then  by  the 
muffled  roar  of  a  torrent 
somewhere  down  below, 
which  came  at  intervals  on 
some  stray  current  of  air, 
like  the  hollow  rumble  of  a 


distant  train.  In  the  dry  night  wind  at 
this  elevation  there  is  a  suV)tle  quality 
which  makes  one  feel  so  keenly  alive,  that 
only  a  modicum  of  sleep  is  necessary, 
and  one  is  loath  to  exchange  its  fresh- 
ness for  the  close,  stove-heated  air  of  a 
"  cabane."  And  if  one  remembers  for 
a  moment  the  Turkish  proverb  which, 
as  everyone  knows,  runs  thus,  "  A  man 
is  better  lying  down  than  standing, 
sleeping  than  lying  down,  dead  than 
sleeping,"  it  is  onl}"  with  the  impatience 
of  the  scoffer  at  a  philosophy  with 
which  he  cannot  feel  in  touch.  At  one 
o'clock,  after  we  had  all  dozed  a  little, 
there  was  a  sound  of  heavy  boots  com- 
ing carefully  down  the  stair,  and  pres- 
ently the  guides  were  all  at  work  heat- 
ing "  bouillon,"  or  making  coffee  over 
the  stove.  The  first  to  start  was  a 
German  with  two  guides,  and  we  fol- 
lowed shortly  after  ;  by  the  time  we  had 
picked  our  way  by  the  light  of  the  lan- 
tern over  the  bowlders  of  the  moraine, 
and  along  the  crevasses  of  the  glacier, 
we  sighted  his  lantern,  which  shone  like 
a  star,  high  up  in  a   couloir   of   snow 


Peter  Taugwalder,  No.  2. 


On  the  Gallery — near  -the  Rothhorn  Summit. 


leading  to  the  arete.  Here  we  over- 
took the  German,  and  after  a  consulta- 
tion our  guides  thought  it  advisable 
that  we  should  all  be  roped  together. 
We  had  not  proceeded  far,  along  the 
wedge-like  snow  arete  which  leads,  if  I 
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remember  rightly,  in  an  almost  un- 
broken line  to  the  summit,  when  we 
came  to  the  only  break  in  its  continu- 
ity, a  huge  and  jutting  promontory  of 
rocks,  which  seemed  to  cut  the  arete 
quite  in  two,  and  to   bar   our  further 
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progress.  The  Germ  an  team  in  front, 
like  ants  when  interrupted  in  their 
travels  by  any  obstacle,  kept  strai^^ht 
on,  and  scaled  the  cliff,  but  when  they 
reached  the  summit,  seemed  unable  to 
get  down  on  the  other  side.  My  guides, 
seeing  their  predicament,  unharnessed 
themselves,  and  we  started  round  the 
ledo-e  on  the  side  where  it  rises  above 


the  Festi  glacier.  One  by  one  we 
worked  along  the  wall  until  we  came  to 
the  corner :  the  first  guide  had  already 
turned  it,  and  having  need  of  both 
hands  I  was  beginning  to  find  my  piol- 
let  somewhat  embarrassing,  Avhen  we 
were  nearly  tomahawked  by  the  piollet 
of  one  of  the  men  over  our  heads,  which 
he  had  dropped  in  his  struggle  to  ^q\: 


A  Rest  on  the  Way  Down. 


T^*  >•;,<>>-  x^^^\  (^Y  V 


DRAWN    BY    E.  L.  WEEKS 


h 


Getting  Down  the  Ledge  above  the  Saddle. Rothhorn. 
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down.  As  we  ducked  instinctively,  an- 
other piollet  whizzed  past  like  an  arrow, 
and  buried  itself  in  the  ice  of  the  gla- 
cier far  below.  It  must  have  taken 
them  nearly  an  hour  to  recover  their 
lost  property,  and  after  regaining  the 
snow  arete  we  continued  serenely  on 
until  we  neared  the  apex  of  the  Dom, 
where  we  were  the  first  to  arrive,  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  a.m.  As  we 
neared  the  summit,  ledges  of  rock 
arose  through  the  crusted  snow  on  the 
Zermatt  side,  and  the  ridge,  ever  steeper 
as  we  toiled  breathlessly  upward,  rose 
before  us  like  the  razor  edge  which  all 
good  Mussulmen  must  traverse  if  they 
would  reach  Paradise.  But  from  the 
top  of  the  Dom  it  was  the  majestic 
triple  peak  of  the  "Gran  Paradiso" 
which  we  saw,  rising  over  the  shoulder 
of  the  Matterhorn,  but  far  away  on  the 
Italian  side.  It  is  said  that  from  this 
height  the  Mediterranean  is  often  vis- 
ible, but  although  the  sky  overhead 
was  of  the  deepest  and  most  cloudless 
blue,  the  nearer  snows  dazzling,  and 
the  long  white  chain  of  the  Oberland 
toned  by  a  golden  haze,  the  plains  of 
Italy  beyond  the  lakes  faded  away  into 
a  vaporous  horizon  on  the  south.  As 
we  turned  to  go  down,  we  met  the 
others  coming  up  along  the  ridge,  but 
our  guides,  for  some  good  reason — prob- 
ably the  steepness  of  the  crusted  snow 
slope  —  preferred  to  take  a  different 
route,  and  turning  to  the  right  we  sat 
down  in  the  snow,  and  slid  or  "  glis- 
saded" down  what  would  make  the  finest 
and  dizziest  of  toboggan  slides,  to  the 
valley  at  the  foot  of  the  Taschhorn. 

Although  the  Dom  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  great  snow 
peaks,  the  ascent  of  it  does  not  present 
the  varied  interest  of  many  rock  sum- 
mits far  inferior  in  height,  and  the  only 
amusing  bit  of  rock-work  which  I  re- 
member, is  the  passage  of  the  ledge  or 
cliff  near  the  beginning  of  the  arete. 

III. 

The  Val  d'Aosta,  as  one  leaves  Cour- 
mayeur  and  Mont  Blanc  behind,  opens 
below  like  the  portal  of  a  new  world, 
and  is  a  charming  interlude  between 
the  arctic  world  which  we  have  just  left 
and  that  which  we  are  to  encounter 
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on  the  other  side  of  its  high  mountain 
wall.  The  green  vineyards  of  Italy 
border  the  dusty  highway,  and  each 
jutting  promontory  of  rock  is  crowned 
with  a  castle  or  watch-tower.  Near 
Villeneuve,  on  the  south  is  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  gorge  which  leads  up- 
ward into  the  Val  Savaranche,  which 
is  one  point  of  departure  for  the  Gran 
Paradiso  region.  When  entering  this 
valley  for  the  first  time  I  had  come  up 
from  Turin  and  Cuorgne,  by  the  "Col 
de  la  Croix  de  Ni voile t,"  and  by  way  of 
Ceresole  Reale,  entering  the  Val  Sava- 
ranche at  Villeneuve.  I  reached  the 
little  hamlet  of  Pont,  a  scattered  grouj) 
of  weather-beaten  chalets  at  the  head 
of  the  ravine,  late  in  the  afternoon. 
An  old  "garde -chasse,"  wearing  the 
badge  of  the  King  of  Italy  on  his  hat, 
met  me  on  the  road,  and  proffered  his 
services  as  guide,  as  he  had  a  key  of 
the  Cabane  on  the  Paradiso.  AVe  put 
up  at  a  cantine,  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  hotel  in  the  village,  w^hich  was 
kept  by  a  most  obliging  woman,  sur- 
rounded by  five  or  six  tow-headed  chil- 
dren, who  sprawled  over  each  other  in 
front  of  the  great  open  fireplace.  For 
other  furniture,  the  room  had  a  pine 
table  with  a  bench  on  each  side,  a  spin- 
ning-wheel, and  two  or  three  closets  in 
the  wall,  where  our  hostess  kept  her 
crockery,  and  supplies  of  chocolate,  sar- 
dines, and  other  luxuries  for  improvi- 
dent pedestrians.  Her  cuisine,  natu- 
rally limited  in  this  bleak  region,  in- 
cluded soup,  eggs,  and  chickens,  of 
which  a  goodly  number  strutted  in 
front  of  the  door  or  foraged  on  the 
kitchen  floor,  so  that  w^ithout  leaving 
her  fireplace  she  could  pounce  on  the 
chosen  victim  at  the  proper  moment. 
But  this  time  we  were  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment ;  the  weather  changed  for 
the  worse,  and  after  passing  a  night  in 
the  loft  overhead,  where,  although  the 
beds  were  sufficiently  immaculate,  there 
was  hardly  room  to  stand  upright,  we 
w^ere  obliged  reluctantly  to  abandon 
the  trip  ;  a  cold  storm  had  set  in  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  the  heights  around 
us  were  hidden  by  the  driving  rain. 
My  second  attempt,  although  it  did  not 
begin  as  auspiciously,  ended  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  The  old 
"  garde  -  cliasse,"    when   I    reached    his 
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house  lower  down  in  the  valley,  was 
away  hunting  steinbock  *  with  the 
Kin<j^,  and  I  could  find  no  one  to  take 
his  place  in  the  village  of  Pont,  when  I 
arrived  there  for  the  second  time  :  there 
was  still  an  hour  for  a  little  prospecting 
before  dark,  and  hoping  to  get  a  view 
of  the  hitherto  elusive  Gran  Paradiso, 
I  kept  on  to  the  end  of  the  valley  and 
turned  up  the  bridle-path  which  leads 
to  the  cabane.  But  the  great  summit 
is  not  visible  either  from  this  valley  or 
from  Cogne;  being  environed  by  a  circle 
of  lesser  satellites  which  are  yet  high 
enough  to  cut  off  the  view  entirely,  and 
it  is  only  from  the  heights  around  Zer- 
matt  that  one  can  get  a  satisfactory  im- 
pression of  the  highest  peak  in  Italy. 

The  cabane,  having  been  designed  as 
a  royal  shooting-box,  is  superior  in  its 
equipments  to  any  club  hut  with  which 
I  am  familiar,  and  is  approached  by  a 
well-kept  bridle-path,  which  winds  up- 
ward in  long  zigzags.  When  turning 
to  come  down  I  saw  far  below,  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliffs,  a  party  of  three  who 
were  on  their  way  up,  carrying  a  coil  of 
rope  and  various  other  impedimenta. 
They  proved  to  be  two  young  Italian 
engineers,  accompanied  by  a  guide 
whom  they  had  engaged  for  the  season, 
and  with  the  amiability  characteristic 
of  Italian  Alpinists,  they  invited  me  to 
make  one  of  their  party,  only  stipulat- 
ing that  I  should  bring  up  provisions 
and  a  few  extra  metres  of  rope.  They 
were  to  sleep  at  the  Cabane  and  start 
at  five  in  the  morning  It  was  then 
about  6  P.M.,  and  I  was  not  long  in 
getting  down  to  the  cantine,  swallow- 
ing a  hastily  cooked  dinner  and  secur- 
ing a  supply  of  provisions.  Our  hostess 
found  the  rope,  which  was  crammed 
into  a  sack  with  the  rations,  and  her 
husband,  carrying  a  lantern,  officiated 
as  porter.  The  Italians  were  already 
asleep  when  we  reached  our  quarters, 
which  were  truly  palatial  for  a  "  hut " 
at  this  elevation ;  the  room  which  they 
occupied  opened  into  a  large  dining- 
room  furnished  with  a  long  table  and 
chairs,  and  beyond  this  we  found  a 
kitchen,  a  room  for  guides,  and  another 
sleeping  -  room    provided   with   several 

*  The  adjacent  hills,  as  well  as  those  around  Cogne,  are 
still  the  haunt  of  the  steinbock  or  ibex,  which  are  re- 
served for  the  exclusive  sport  of  royalty,  although  the 
chamois  are  free  to  all  at  the  proper  season. 


bunks  and  mattresses.  A  single  figure 
was  stretched  out  in  one  of  the  bunks, 
and  the  room  was  heated  by  a  diTim 
connected  with  the  stove  in  the  adjoin- 
ing kitchen.  I  was  rather  too  hasty, 
however,  in  congratulating  myself  on 
such  unwonted  luxury,  for  the  temper- 
ature of  the  room,  uncomfortably  hot 
when  I  turned  in,  became  chill  and 
frosty  when  the  fire  had  gone  out,  and 
it  was  not  until  my  room-mate  shook 
himself  out  of  bed  at  the  call  of  his 
guides,  that  I  discovered  that  there 
were  blankets,  and  that  he  had  appro- 
priated all  of  them,  my  share  as  well  as 
his  own.  Taking  advantage  of  the  un- 
usually complete  cooking  facilities,  and 
the  generous  supply  of  crockery  pro- 
vided by  royalty  for  hungry  Alpinists, 
we  dallied  late  over  a  rather  elaborate 
breakfast,  and  it  was  broad  daylight 
when  we  struck  into  the  path  and  be- 
gan to  clamber  over  the  frost-covered 
bowlders  which  lead  up  to  the  snow- 
fields.  In  speaking  of  a  path  here  and 
elsewhere,  I  refer  always  to  the  distinct 
foot-path  which,  in  the  case  of  moun- 
tains frequently  ascended,  leads  from 
the  starting-point,  club  hut  or  inn,  up 
the  moraines  to  the  glacier.  Beyond 
this  point  there  may  exist,  during  a 
long  season  of  fine  weather,  traces  in 
the  snow  left  by  the  last  party,  which 
of  course  are  obliterated  by  the  first 
storm.  The  only  other  landmarks  or 
indications  of  human  life  above  the 
rudimentary  path  up  the  moraine  and 
the  occasional  tracks  in  the  snow,  are 
the  deposits  of  broken  bottles  and 
empty  tin  cans  at  points  where  the 
guides  are  in  the  habit  of  stopping. 
In  cases  where  the  ascent  is  not  often 
made,  these  indications  are  not  to  be 
depended  on.  As  there  was  only  one 
guide  and  no  porter  in  this  party  of 
four,  the  provisions  and  other  baggage 
were  divided,  and  each  man  carried  his 
share  of  the  weight ;  mine,  in  addition 
to  my  own  personal  belongings,  was  a 
bulky  wooden  wine -flask,  of  a  make 
only  found  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
large  enough  to  supply  the  .  entire 
party.  The  weight  was  of  little  conse- 
quence, but  its  size  and  bulk  were 
rather  in  the  way  when  we  got  to  the 
rocks,  and  more  than  once  I  was  nearly 
carromed  off  a   cliff  by  its  rotundity. 
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While  we  travelled  along  the  snow- 
ridge,  and  the  first  ice  -  slope  where 
steps  were  cut,  our  guide  did  not  think 
it  worth  while  to  put  on  the  rope,  al- 
though we  struggled  along  one  after 
the  other,  and  a  decidedly  rapid  tobog- 
gan slide  led  down  to  the  edge  of  a  cliif 
overhanging  a  glacier  which  we  could 
not  see.  An  icy  wind  blew  down  the 
slope,  and  the  slowness  of  our  progress 
upward  did  not  tend  to  increase  our 
somewhat  sluggish  circulation.  The 
first  striking  feature  of  the  route  was 
a  long  "  Bergschrund,"  or  horizontal 
chasm  in  the  ice,  fringed  with  pendent 
icicles,  and  of  varying  width,  which 
must  first  be  crossed  before  we  could 
mount  the  steep  snow-covered  dome  on 
the  other  side,  which  led  to  the  ridge 
of  rocks  at  the  summit  ;  this  was  the 
most  toilsome  part  of  the  ascent,  as 
the  beginning  of  the  slope  directly  at 
the  edge  of  the  crevasse  had  the  bulg- 
ing outward  curve  of  a  Persian  dome. 
The  ice  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  a 
foot  or  more  with  loose  snow,  which 
had  to  be  scraped  away  before  the  steps 
could  be  cut.  As  it  happened,  we  were 
none  of  us  properly  equipped  for  the 
occasion,  the  guide  had  the  only  piollet, 
the  rest  of  us  having  alpenstocks,  and 
my  one  pair  of  woollen  gloves  did  duty 
for  three,  each  taking  his  turn ;  in  con- 
sequence of  our  improvidence,  one  of 
the  party  had  the  hand  in  which  he 
held  his  staff  so  shrivelled  by  the  cold 
wind  that  for  months  afterward  it  had 
a  shrunken  look,  although  not  actually 
frost-bitten  ;  while  the  fairest  of  the 
two  Italians  suffered  from  sunburn  to 
such  a  degree  that  his  face  was  puffed 
out  with  water-blisters  ;  he  had  rubbed 
it  with  butter  before  starting,  but  far 
from  impeding  the  action  of  the  sun- 
glare  it  seemed  rather  to  increase  its 
effect,  so  that  he  became  a  sorry  spec- 
tacle on  the  following  day  ;  as  for  the 
guide  and  myself,  our  weather-beaten 
hides  were  too  well  tanned  to  suffer 
much  from  a  little  additional  exposure. 
Subsequent  experience  has  taught  me 
that  one  can  never  consider  himself 
exempt  from  sunburn,  and  in  going 
over  tracts  of  newly  fallen  snow,  and 
when  the  sun  shines  through  thin  vapor, 
what  is  called  a  "  white  mist,"  very  few 
escape  entirely. 


Having  reached  at  last  the  top  of  the 
snow-dome,  we  found  ourselves  near  the 
rocky  ridge  backbone  which  crops  out 
through  the  snow  at  the  summit  of  the 
Gran  Paradiso  ;  it  had  a  strikingly  ar- 
tificial appearance,  and  might  be  likened 
to  an  old  Roman  wall,  while  the  three 
tall  aiguilles,  one  of  which  is  the  true 
summit,  heighten  the  resemblance  still 
more  by  looking  as  if  built  of  superim- 
posed blocks  of  stone.  When  we  had 
clambered  up  to  the  top  of  the  wall, 
which  was  at  least  five  or  six  feet  broad, 
we  walked  easily  along,  sometimes 
climbing  over  a  large  block  of  stone 
covered  with  snow,  until  the  thorough- 
fare came  to  an  end  at  the  foot  of  the 
first  summit.  Here  we  saw  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  pass  round  the 
outer  wall,  which  descended  quite  ver- 
tically for  some  distance,  until  it  reached 
the  snow- slopes  and  seracs  which  led 
down  to  the  glacier.  Our  guide  went 
first,  showing  us  that  there  was  in  real- 
ity no  difficulty  about  this  "  mauvais 
pas,"  which  at  first  sight  did  not  look 
invitingly  easy.  We  all  held  him  by  the 
rope,  while  he  worked  along  the  face  of 
the  wall,  clinging  to  the  projections  or 
searching  with  his  fingers  for  the  crev- 
ices, and  then  with  a  long  step  across 
space  (I  cannot  remember  now  how 
far  down  the  slope  began,  but  the  im- 
pression that  there  was  both  space  and 
depth  was  vivid  enough  at  that  mo- 
ment) he  reached  a  sure  foothold  in 
the  rocks  of  the  second  "  chimney,"  and 
then  we  all  followed  one  after  the  other. 
My  turn  came  last,  and  being  slightly 
embarrassed  by  the  wine-flask,  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  hug  the  wall  close- 
ly ;  then  with  a  brief  scramble  up  the 
rocks  we  reached  the  summit. 

Nowhere  among  the  Alps  is  there  a 
panorama  of  more  impressive  desola- 
tion than  this.  In  almost  every  simi- 
lar prospect,  even  the  more  extensive 
view  from  the  Dom,  the  eye  may  travel 
downward  without  hinderance,  from  the 
Switzerland  of  the  Alpinists,  to  the 
deep  grooves  haunted  by  summer  tour- 
ists— the  green  valley  with  the  railway 
track  along  the  bottom,  the  great  ho- 
tels— and  one  may  imagine,  if  he  can- 
not see,  the  long  procession  of  pleas- 
ure-seekers each  carrying,  ant-like,  a 
burden  of  some  sort.     But  here  the  con- 
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necting  links  are  missing  ;  there  is  no 
populous  valley  just  below,  no  summits 
seem  to  over-toj:)  us  but  the  distant 
snows  of  Mont  Blanc  and  the  "  Grand 
Combin,"  and  nothing  meets  the  eye 
but  the  world  of  ice  and  rocks,  and  soli- 
tude, which  shuts  out  the  nether  world. 

Here  on  the  summit,  one  of  the  Ital- 
ians had  an  ill  turn,  which  might  have 
been  mountain  sickness,  or  it  may  have 
been  caused  by  indigestion,  and  it  was 
evident  that  our  guide  felt  some  anxi- 
ety about  getting  him  down  along  the 
wall ;  but  after  he  had  slept  for  half  an 
hour  in  a  sunny  nook,  the  feeling  passed 
off,  and  we  reached  the  cabane  without 
further  difficulty. 

On  the  following  morning  we  started 
for  Cogne  by  the  Col  de  Lauzon,*  a 
charming  route,  from  the  forest  of  fir 
and  larch  above  Pont  to  the  high  green 
pasture  slopes,  and  over  a  rocky  saddle, 
where  we  had  a  capacious  lunch.  While 
we  lay  smoking  on  a  flat  rock  in  the 
sunshine,  and  sheltered  from  the  wind 
on  the  "  Col,"  a  single  chamois  wan- 
dered across  a  patch  of  snow  far  below^ 
us  ;  we  all  shouted  at  once,  and  he  dis- 
appeared with  a  few  leaps,  followed  by 
eight  others.  Down  among  the  green 
slopes  below  we  came  to  a  hunting-lodge 
belonging  to  the  King,  and  late  in  the 
afternoon  we  reached  the  little  town  of 
Cogne.  The  villagers  were  all  sitting 
and  gossiping  on  their  doorsteps  when 
we  passed  through,  as  it  was  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  the  blonde-haired  peas- 
ant-girls were  in  holiday  attire  ;  all  wore 
high  white  ruffs,  like  those  in  portraits 
of  the  Medici  period,  long-waisted  bod- 
ices, and  short  skirts  of  some  dark  blue 
material,  relieved  by  narrow  strips  of 
colored  silk. 

There  were  two  hotels  in  the  village, 
and  one  of  my  companions  said  that 
they  were  going  to  the  "  Grivola."  He 
did  not  like  to  recommend  it,  as  it  was 
kept  by  his  cousins,  and  he  even  admit- 
ted that  it  was  considered  dearer  than 
the  other,  but  we  went  to  the  "  Grivola  " 
notwithstanding.  The  sign-board  swung 
in  the  wind  at  the  end  of  a  long  iron 
bracket,  and  the  whitewashed  stone 
walls  were  pierced  by  small  grated  win- 
dows,   a   prevalent   fashion   in   Cogne, 

*  Col  de  Lauzon,  9,500  feet. 


which  gives  to  the  place  something  of 
the  character  of  a  Spanish  village. 
Within,  there  was  a  long  dining-room 
with  quaint  old  furniture,  and  quainter 
engravings  on  the  white  walls.  In  the 
traveller's  book  a  noted  climber  had  re- 
corded his  ascent  of  the  Gran  Paradiso 
without  a  guide  ;  it  may  have  been  easy 
enough  for  him,  but  the  casual  amateur 
would  feel  more  tranquil  with  someone 
at  the  other  end  of  a  rope. 

Here  our  friends  were  made  welcome 
and  we  all  had  a  huge  supper.  Boast 
chamois  was  one  of  the  principal  dishes, 
and  the  wine  of  the  Val  d'Aosta  was 
poured  out  by  a  girl  with  a  Medici  ruff. 
After  coffee  in  the  morning  my  bill  was 
a  trifle  over  five  francs,  all  included  ; 
but  possibly  the  other  hotel  may  have 
been  a  shade  less  expensive. 


IV. 


The  Zinal  -  Rothhorn  or  "  Moming  " 
is,  to  use  an  Anglo-Indian  phrase,  a 
"  puckah"  mountain,  which  means  that 
it  is  the  real  thing  and  not  a  sham  ;  it 
holds  a  very  respectable  rank  among 
the  local  aristocracy  of  rock  peaks,  the 
crowned  heads  which  rise  above  the 
high  white  ridges  surrounding  Zermatt. 
Although  we  found  no  unusual  difficulty 
on  the  Rothhorn,  there  was  too  much 
snow  near  the  summit,  and  the  ascent 
was  long  and  fatiguing ;  but  a  quiet, 
gray-haired  lady  who  dined  at  the  table 
d'hote  at  Zermatt  had  made  the  trip 
three  years  before,  and  did  not  seem  to 
consider  it  by  any  means  an  unusual 
performance.  Her  companion,  who  was 
my  neighbor  at  dinner,  told  of  a  man 
who,  without  much  previous  experience, 
had  chosen  it  for  his  first  essay  in  climb- 
ing. AVhen  he  had  reached  the  peak, 
with  its  shelving  slabs  of  rock,  and  lad- 
der of  ice,  he  lost  his  head  entirely,  and 
the  guides  were  obliged  literally  to  cany 
him  down,  one  of  them  placing  his  feet 
in  the  right  spots,  and  the  other  hold- 
ing him  by  the  shoulders ;  this  is  a  fine 
illustration  of  the  strength,  coolness, 
and  pluck  of  these  men. 

Before  attacking  the  Rothhorn  we 
had  sustained  a  defeat,  or  rather,  we 
had  made  an  ignominious  and  perhaps 
unnecessary    retreat    the    day    before. 
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We  had  first  undertaken  the  "  Ober- 
Gabelhorn,"  which,  although  not  quite 
as  high  or  as  expensive,  is  at  times  even 
more  difficult.  After  passing  the  night 
at  the  "Trift"  inn,  two  hours  above 
Zermatt,  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  the 
trip,  as  the  weather  had  changed.  We 
made  a  second  expedition  to  the  Trift 
on  the  following  day,  and  at  two  in  the 
morning  we  set  out  for  the  Gabelhorn 
again.  Pietro  shook  his  head  doubt- 
fully when  he  saw  the  quantity  of  snow 
on  the  rocks,  and  seemed  reluctant 
about  starting.  During  the  halt  for 
breakfast,  at  sunrise,  on  the  rocks  be- 
low the  Gabelhorn  glacier,  we  were 
joined  by  an  English  climber  with  a 
"  record  "  and  a  vigorous  pair  of  long 
legs.  He  had  just  come  up  from  Zer- 
matt without  stopping  at  the  Trift,  and 
although  his  guides,  who  were  both 
young  and  ambitious,  seemed  very 
doubtful  about  the  success  of  the  un- 
dertaking, he  decided  to  keep  on  as  far 
as  possible,  and  we  all  began  the  ascent 
of  the  glacier  at  the  same  time.  As  we 
got  higher  up,  the  soft  snow  covering 
the  ice-slopes  became  deeper,  and  Pi- 
etro became  more  despondent.  Both 
of  my  guides  finally  halted,  and  de- 
clared that,  although  they  were  willing 
to  keep  on,  they  considered  it  a  useless 
waste  of  strength,  and  were  quite  sure 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  the 
summit  in  time  to  return  before  night- 
fall. Yielding  to  the  advice  of  the  older 
and  more  experienced  guide,  we  turned 
back,  not  without  regret,  and  concluded 
to  devote  the  remainder  of  the  day  to 
prowling  about  on  the  lower  summits, 
and  to  attack  the  Zinal  -  Rothhorn  on 
the  following  night,  as  it  appeared  to 
be  in  better  condition  and  less  buried 
in  snow.  We  had  not  proceeded  far  in 
our  descent,  looking  back  from  time  to 
time  at  our  friends,  who  were  still  strug- 
gling upward  through  the  deep  drifts, 
when  Pietro  was  seized  with  the  qualms 
of  indigestion,  which  accounted,  in  a 
measure,  for  his  reluctance  to  go  on. 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  any  man, 
however  strong,  to  climb  rocks  when 
suffering  from  even  the  least  touch  of 
dyspepsia  ;  one  might  as  well  engage  in 
a  prize-fight  with  a  broken  wrist. 

It  was  not  until  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  that  our  friend  returned  to 


the  inn,  just  as  we  were  thinking  of 
sending  up  after  him,  and  narrated  over 
his  tea,  and  in  a  voice  as  husky  as  my 
own  at  the  moment,  how  they  had  at 
last  reached  the  "  Gabel "  after  unusual 
exertion,  and  in  spite  of  the  overhang- 
ing cornices  of  snow,  they  had  clam- 
bered up  to  the  summit.  The  guide, 
who  was  still  suffering  from  indigestion, 
was  replaced  by  Peter  Taugwalder  (No. 
2),  and  by  2  a.m.  we  were  toiling  up  the 
steep  and  seemingly  endless  moraines 
below  the  Rothhorn  glacier. 

Now,  while  we  are  still  half  awake, 
and  not  wholly  reconciled  to  being  up 
and  astir,  it  seems  a  fitting  moment  to 
make  the  admission  that  one  of  the  least 
attractive  features  connected  with  the 
assault  of  any  respectable  peak,  is  the 
unearthly  small  hour  at  which  one  is 
routed  out  of  bed,  and  compelled,  for 
the  sake  of  prudence,  to  swallow  a  sub- 
stantial meal.  When  the  previous  night 
is  passed  on  the  straw  of  a  "  club  hut " 
one  may  sometimes  look  forward  to 
early  rising  without  regret,  but  when, 
as  at  the  Trift,  one  is  luxuriously  en- 
sconced between  sheets  under  a  thick 
eiderdown,  and  the  guides  rap  at  the 
door  at  1  a.m.,  it  is  not  difficult  to  im- 
agine the  feelings  of  the  condemned, 
when  the  entrance  of  the  jailer  before 
daylight  admits  of  only  one  construc- 
tion. Then  one  is  inclined  to  turn  over, 
with  a  vague  sense  of  injury  at  the 
thought  of  the  black  cliffs  sheathed  in 
ice.  But  once  out  in  the  keen,  clear 
air,  well  fortified  by  something  hot  in- 
side, there  comes  to  the  climber  a  new 
sense  of  positive  exhilaration  at  the  pros- 
pect of  the  work  before  him,  and  the  mere 
fact  of  being  alive  is  in  itself  a  source 
of  rejoicing.  Overhead  the  sky  is  cloud- 
less and  star-lit,  with  a  waning  moon, 
not  powerful  enough  to  illuminate  the 
depths  of  shadow  thrown  across  the 
valley  by  the  heights  behind,  and  for  a 
long  distance  the  path  is  undistinguish- 
able  save  in  the  little  circle  of  light  cast 
by  the  lantern  of  the  guide  in  front,  so 
that  one  is  obliged  to  mind  his  steps 
while  picking  his  way  from  one  bowlder 
to  another.  In  front  rises  the  ragged 
outline  of  the  Gabelhorn,  and  the  dark 
masses  of  rock  which  conceal  the  Both- 
horn,  all  in  the  diffused  and  spectral 
light  which  comes  just  before  dawn. 
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Oiice  out  of  the  gloom  and  shadow, 
the  lantern  is  extinguished  ;  behind  us, 
and  beyond  the  vague  darkness  which 
still  lurks  in  the  ravine  of  the  Trift, 
arise  the  spotless  snows  of  the  Monte 
Rosa  chain,  cutting  sharply  against  the 
first  pink  flush  of  the  sky.  Then  fol- 
lows the  matchless  pageant  of  early 
dawn,  and  the  sunrise,  which  has  an 
impressive  solemnity  in  these  high  lati- 
tudes unequalled  elsewhere  ;  more  than 
once  I  have  seen  the  guides  halt  in  their 
steps  and  turn  back  to  enjoy  it,  accus- 
tomed as  they  are  to  the  spectacle,  and 
it  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  in  their 
rough-hewn,  weather-beaten  faces,  the 
gleam  of  recognition  which  shows  that 
they  too  are  keenly  alive  to  its  beauty. 

Long  before  this,  the  last  regret  at  our 
enforced  early  rising  has  vanished ;  all 
other  regrets  and  cares  which  may  have 
followed  us  to  Zermatt  have  been  left 
behind  and  forgotten  for  the  moment : 
most  of  them  lurk  among  our  belong- 
ings left  at  the  hotel  in  Zermatt,  and 
not  one  has  followed  us  beyond  the 
little  room  at  the  Trift.  For  the  mo- 
ment the  one  absorbing  aim  in  life  is  to 
see  the  end  of  this  interminable  mo- 
raine —  one  could  not  but  think  of 
Dante's  obscure  wood  : 

"  E  quanto  a  dir  qnal  era  e  cosa  dura  ;  " 

and  beyond  the  last  of  the  moraine  we 
mount  the  ice  of  the  Rothhorn  glacier. 
There  is  but  little  of  it,  and  we  come 
almost  at  once  to  the  towering  barrier 
of  rocky  precipice  at  the  left,  which  is 
the  first  formidable  outwork  of  the 
Rothhorn  itself.  Although  we  could 
not  have  been  favored  with  a  milder  day 
for  this  promenade,  the  way  up  the  ver- 
tical wall,  which  lay  along  the  groove 
worn  by  a  cataract,  was  covered  with  a 
thin  coating  of  ice  where  the  spray  had 
frozen  during  the  night.  The  staircase 
cut  by  another  cascade  a  little  farther 
on,  was  equally  slippery ;  but  after  Biner 
had  prospected  a  little  he  found  a  way 
which  would  conduct  us  to  the  more 
gentle  slopes  above.  One  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  this  particular  Rothhorn  * 
is,  that  it  does  not  give  one  much  leis- 

*  Near  Zermatt  alone  there  are  three  Eothhorns.  The 
Unter-Rothhorn,  10,190  feet ;  Ober-Rothhom,  11,214  feet, 
guides,  10  francs  ;  Zinal-Rothhorn,  13,855  feet,  guides, 
80  francs. 


ure  for  retrospection,  but  offers  in  rapid 
succession  almost  every  variety  of  climb- 
ing necessary  to  keep  one's  interest 
from  flagging.  When  we  had  gained 
the  summit  of  the  rocks,  high  above  the 
glacier,  we  were  confronted  with  a  long 
and  exceedingly  steep  slope  of  mingled 
snow  and  ice,  where  step-cutting  was 
necessary  in  places,  and  one  or  two 
halts  to  gain  breath,  before  we  could 
reach  the  summit  of  the  long,  winding 
ridge  which  leads  to  the  peak.  Sharp 
points  of  rock  pierce  the  snow  in  some 
places,  but  in  front  of  us  stretches  away, 
in  long  perspective,  the  sharp  arete 
which  we  must  traverse,  never  straight 
or  even,  but  sinuous,  winding,  alter- 
nately rising  and  falling,  or  hanging 
over  in  curving  cornices,  which  we  must 
avoid  by  long  detours,  so  that  it  seems 
at  times  like  being  on  the  ridge-pole  of 
some  vast  white  cathedral  The  snow 
has  begun  to  melt  a  little,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  keep  one's  footing,  but  in 
places  where  the  wind,  by  constant  fric- 
tion, has  left  only  a  knife -like  edge  the 
concentrated  attention  which  is  neces- 
sary becomes  at  last  fatiguing,  so  that  it 
is  with  a  sense  of  relief  that  we  descend 
steeply  the  end  of  the  arete,  and  cau- 
tiously mount  a  slender  bridge  of  snow, 
like  a  white  flying  buttress,  supported 
from  below  by  a  spur  or  thin  curtain  of 
rock  which  runs  out  from  the  base  of 
the  peak. 

We  are  now  at  the  foot  of  the  mighty 
pyramid  of  splintered  rock,  powdered 
in  places  with  fresh  snow,  which  rises 
in  front  to  a  discouraging  height,  and 
we  can  realize  in  a  measure  that  there 
is  work  before  us.  Moving  carefully 
across  the  slope,  through  loose  snow 
and  over  rocks,  we  reach  the  steep  and 
narrow  couloir  filled  with  ice  by  which 
we  mount  to  the  "  saddle."  Here  the 
guides  deposit  their  sacks  and  all  super- 
fluous articles,  and  we  fortify  ourselves 
with  a  third  breakfast.  In  doing  this 
sort  of  work  one  feels  the  need  of  a  sub- 
stantial banquet  at  least  once  every  two 
hours.  The  place  is  a  veritable  saddle, 
for  on  the  other  side  the  slope  is  quite 
as  steep,  so  that  it  is  almost  like  sitting 
astride  of  a  wall.  Even  the  pioUets  are 
left  behind,  with  the  exception  of  Bi- 
ner's,  who  takes  the  lead,  and  does  the 
cutting.      In   places    like   this    only   a 
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practised  expert  can  carry  his  axe  with- 
out being  embarrassed  by  it,  when  both 
hands  are  needed,  and  where  the  best 
trained  acrobat  would  be  manifestly 
inferior  to  a  Barbary  ape.  The  thin 
wedge  of  rock  on  which  we  have  been 
sitting  stops  at  the  foot  of  a  wall ;  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  getting  up,  as  the 
notches  occur  in  the  right  places,  and 
one  gains  a  little  extra  confidence  for 
what  is  before  him.  Now  comes  some- 
thing quite  different,  a  broad  table-like 
surface  of  smooth  rock,  sloping  down- 
ward with  such  a  degree  of  convexity  as 
to  hide  the  base  of  the  mountain  below, 
and  beyond  its  curving  edge  nothing- 
is  visible  nearer  than  the  glaciers  of  the 
Zinal  valley.  Too  steep  to  walk  across, 
and  with  little  or  no  apparent  irregu- 
larity of  surface,  it  resembles  the  smooth 
rounded  slope  of  a  mansard  roof.  But  a 
closer  inspection  discloses  two  or  three 
transverse  fissures,  and  one  by  one, 
with  great  caution,  we  manage  to  wrig- 
gle across,  eel-like,  depending  on  our 
fingers,  elbows,  and  the  friction  of  our 
clothes,  but  not  at  all  on  our  feet.  It 
is  in  reality  much  easier  than  it  looks, 
as  one  feels  instinctively  where  to  be- 
stow his  weight.  Upon  the  other  side, 
some  sharp  jutting  points  of  rock  afford 
a  safe  anchorage  where  we  may  take 
breath  for  a  moment,  and  looking  up- 
ward contemplate  the  next  bit  of  work. 
Although  widely  different  in  character, 
it  is  not  a  whit  more  inviting  ;  a  long 
and  glassy  ice-slope  of  exceeding  steep- 
ness leads  straight  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge  near  the  first  peak  ;  a  narrow 
ledge  or  ridge  of  rock  begins  high  up, 
and  protruding  through  the  ice,  reaches 
about  half-way  down  the  slope  ;  to  gain 
this  point  is  the  object  of  the  next  ef- 
fort. While  Peter  and  I  enjoy  the  well- 
earned  luxury  of  indolence,  Biner  goes 
on  and  hacks  away  with  his  pioUet, 
cutting  a  series  of  deep  gashes  in  the 
hard  ice  ;  half-way  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  ledge,  he  reaches  the  end  of 
his  coil  of  rope,  and  shouts  for  us  to 
come  up.  Leaving  Peter  to  await  his 
turn  at  the  bottom,  I  mount  this  Jacob's 
ladder  of  ice  as  far  as  the  rope  will  per- 
mit, there  to  wait  until  Biner  has  gained 
the  rocks.  To  describe  this  slope  as 
nearly  vertical  would  be  to  exaggerate, 
but  it  certainly  has  the  inclination  of 


the  average  straight  "mansard,"  and  to 
walk  would  necessitate  too  much  effort 
in  keeping  one's  balance.  Fortunately 
the  steps  are  so  deep  that  it  is  possible 
to  rest  an  elbow  in  one,  and  a  knee  in 
another  ;  the  blows  of  the  piollet  above 
send  down  a  shower  of  ice  chips  which 
fill  up  the  steps  as  they  are  cut,  and  it 
becomes  necessary  to  scoop  them  out 
with  one's  fingers.  Meanwhile  there  is 
leisure  to  look  around  and  enjoy  the 
landscape  ;  there  is  a  remarkably  fine 
view  of  the  Dent  Blanche,  which  seems 
to  have  borrowed  very  nearly  the  out- 
line of  the  Matterhorn  when  seen  from 
the  Staffel  Alp,  but  most  of  the  scenery 
is  down  in  the  depths  beyond  and  be- 
low the  placid  countenance  of  Peter, 
which  stands  out  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ice  slope,  against  the  deep  guK  of  the 
Zinal  Valley,  for  the  smooth  convexity 
of  the  slope  effectually  conceals  every- 
thing between.  Biner  reaches  the  rocks, 
and  we  mount  rapidly  until  we  can  lay 
hold  of  the  first  sharp  ridge  ;  at  this 
point  two  or  three  slender  cords  *  pro- 
trude from  the  ice ;  someone  has  evi- 
dently taken  the  trouble  to  fasten  them 
before  the  ice  had  formed,  but  they  are 
hardly  strong  enough  to  bear  one's 
weight,  and  the  rocks  offer  a  more  secure 
hold.  It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to 
attempt  walking  yet ;  as  the  rocks  are 
stratified  vertically  they  offer  no  trans- 
verse breaks  in  which  to  insert  one's 
fingers,  but  the  roughness  of  their  sur- 
face is  sufficient  to  allow  of  a  firm  hold. 
A  short  walk  along  the  crest  of  the  ridge 
leads  us  to  the  first  of  the  two  crags 
which  form  the  summit,  and  the  next 
step  is  a  gymnastic  performance  in 
which  some  caution  is  advisable.  This 
first  peak  runs  up  into  a  narrow  wedge 
of    rock     crowned     by     thin,    pointed 

*  This  extract  from  the  A  Ipine  Post,  a  bright  litt'e 
Swiss  journal  (September  6,  1893),  wall  show  that  such 
improvements  do  not  always  meet  with  the  unqual- 
ified approval  of  the  public.  "  One  has  been  accustomed 
to  look  on  the  Dent  Blanche  as  unlikely  ever  to  be  de- 
graded by  being  bound  in  ropes  and  chains.  But,  alas! 
a  party  ascending  it  not  long  ago,  found  to  their  intense 
disgust  that  a  rope  had  been  tixed  from  the  end  of  the 
traverse  below  the  first  '  Gendarme '  to  the  arete.  In 
this  country  it  is  illegal  to  remove  anything  such  as  ropes 
off  a  mountain,  otherwise  no  doubt  the  cord  would  have 
been  cut  away  then  and  there.  .  .  .  ('limbers  will  remem- 
ber the  piece  of  ground  covered  by  this  rope.  Our  corre- 
spondent, when  ascending  the  Dent  Blanche,  found  this 
part  of  the  mountain  in  the  worst  possible  condition, 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  for  an  experienced 
party  (and  '  duffers'  should  not  attack  first-class  peaks) 
there  was  no  danger  whatever,  though  great  care  wjis 
requisite  in  cutting  the  steps." 
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slabs  like  a  stone  fence,  or  like  grave- 
stones, slanting  outward,  and  overhang- 
ing the  perpendicular  wall  on  the  Zer- 
niatt  side  which  seemed  so  grand  and 
impressive  when  we  looked  up  at  it 
from  the  snow  arete  below.  Around 
and  under  these  leaning  slabs  it  is  nec- 
essary to  pass,  one  by  one,  placing  our 
feet  carefully  in  a  little  fissure  like  the 
gutter  along  a  housetop,  hugging  the 
grave-stones  which  hang  over  us,  and 
leaning  backward  until  we  overhang 
the  abyss,  some  three  thousand  feet  be- 
low. It  is  easy,  however,  to  shift  our 
hold  from  one  slab  to  another,  and 
where  the  fissure  ceases  there  are  lit- 
tle projecting  points  which  afford  se- 
cure footing.  And  then  it  is  much 
more  agreeable  to  hang  over,  back 
down,  than  in  the  reverse  sense. 

The  guide  in  front  having  reached 
the  end  of  this  gallery,  suddenly  disap- 
pears through  a  gap  in  the  wall,  which 
is  like  an  embrasure  between  two  bat- 
tlements of  a  fortress,  barely  wide 
enough  for  us  to  squeeze  through,  one 
by  one  ;  the  passage  descends  steeply 
like  a  stairway  encumbered  with  snow, 
and  we  come  out  on  the  Zinal  side 
again.  The  last  peak  is  just  in  front  of 
us,  but  to  reach  it  the  way  lies  across 
a  slender  ice-bridge  running  upward 
to  the  peak  at  a  decided  angle.  The 
accumulated  snow  hangs  over  the  cor- 
nice in  beautiful  curves  and  rounded 
masses,  fringed  in  places  with  long  ici- 
cles, where  it  caps  the  wall  on  the  Zer- 
matt  side.  While  Biner  goes  ahead 
and  hacks  out  a  passage  with  his  piol- 
let,  there  is  barely  time  to  scrawl  a 
sketch  of  the  situation  in  front,^  and 
then  with  a  brief  scramble  up  the  rocks 
beyond  the  cornice,  we  are  on  the  sum- 

*  For  those  sketches  illustrating  climbing  episodes,  the 
writer  does  not  claim  topographical  accuracy,  since 
most  of  them  were  materialized  from  hasty  notes,  and 
aim  merely  to  render  his  own  impressions  at  the  mo- 
ment. The  one  showing  the  last  snow  cornice  on  the 
Rothhorn  was,  however,  made  from  a  more  careful 
scrawl,  and  the  main  lines  were  closely  followed,  as  there 
was  an  opportunity  to  do  this  while  the  leader  was  cut- 
ting steps.  There  are  many  places  where  a  small  camera 
may  be  used,  and  there  are  others  where  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely injudicious  to  allow  one's  attention  to  wander 
from  the  work  in  hand,  and  they  are  precisely  the  places 
where  an  amateur  would  want  to  make  a  snap  shot.  It 
is  no  more  than  fair  to  consider  the  guides  at  such  mo- 
ments, and  unless  one  is  a  member  of  the  C.  A.,  and  pre- 
sumably '•  a  la  hauteur  de  la  situation  "  (whatever  it  may 
be),  or  is  as  clever  an  acrobat  as  the  man  at  the  Fohes 
Bergere,  who  changes  his  clothes  on  a  tight  rope  and 
breaks  moving  glass  bulbs  with  a  Winchester  at  the  same 
time,  he  had  better  be  content  with  doing  one  thing  well, 
and  to  remember  that  there  is  no  net  under  him. 


mit.  There  is  just  room  for  two  of  us 
to  sit  on  the  same  rock,  and  the  third 
crouches  below  while  we  finish  the  pro- 
visions carried  in  our  pockets,  for  the 
guides'  sacks  have  been  left  on  tlie 
"saddle,"  and  the  bulk  of  the  suj)2:)lies 
far  below.  Getting  down  is  an  easy 
matter  at  first,  cautiously  descending 
the  cornice,  along  the  gallery,  which 
might  be  less  agreeable  on  a  cold  day 
with  a  high  wind,  and  we  do  not  forget 
to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  calm 
deliberation  when  we  get  to  the  steep 
ice  -  slope.  Then  comes  the  sloping 
rock,  and  here  one  cannot  but  envy  the 
unerring  judgment  of  that  "  ex23ert " 
who  figures  so  often  in  the  pages  of 
"Baedeker,"  and  whose  presumed  supe- 
riority is  particularly  aggravating  in 
the  passages  marked  "for  experts  only, 
with  the  best  guides."  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  find  the  projections  or  fissures 
as  it  was  in  getting  up,  and  about  half- 
way down,  w4ien  Peter's  head  had  dis- 
*  appeared  below  the  verge,  the  last  crev- 
ice seemed  to  have  disappeared  also,  in 
the  smooth  surface  of  the  rock.  Hear- 
ing the  hoarse  voice  of  the  guide  be- 
hind I  look  up,  and  see  that  he  has  tak- 
en a  turn  of  the  rope  around  a  rock, 
and  has  braced  himself  against  it,  so 
letting  go  I  slide  down  to  the  bottom, 
and  then  down  the  ledge  to  the  sad- 
dle. ...  It  was  sunset  when  we 
reached  the  glacier,  and  darkness  over- 
took us  before  we  got  to  the  bottom  of 
the  moraines,  and  the  Trift  valley.  A 
light  far  below,  which  we  at  first  mis- 
took for  the  window  of  the  inn,  proved 
to  be  the  lantern  of  the  hotel-keeper 
who  had  come  out  to  meet  us.  We 
had  been  out  over  seventeen  hours  in 
all ;  and  the  unexpected  depth  of  the 
snow  must  in  any  case  have  added  sev- 
eral hours  to  the  usual  time.  It  was 
our  intention  to  keep  on  to  Zermatt 
that  night,  but  having  feasted  royally, 
and  quenched  our  thirst,  no  one 
seemed  disposed  to  carry  out  the  val- 
iant intentions  of  an  hour  ago.  More- 
over, we  may  have  remembered  at  that 
moment  the  sad  fate  of  the  German 
climber  who,  having  scaled  one  of  the 
giants,  was  proceeding  homeward  at 
night,  down  an  actual  path,  by  lantern 
light,  when  he  stumbled  and  fell  into 
a  gulley  a  few  feet   below,    with  most 
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unpleasant  results — and  we  concluded 
then  not  to  face  the  dangers  of  the 
2)ath  down  the  Trift  valley  before  day- 


light. 


Between  the  guides  of  Zerniatt,  Evo- 
lena,  and  other  centres  of  Alpinism  in 
the  Valais,  it  would  be  somewhat  invid- 
ious to  make  any  distinction  ;  but  those 
whose  portraits  are  here  given  have  ac- 
companied the  writer  on  many  excur- 
sions, and  although  each  one  of  them 
has  had  more  favorable  opportunities 
of  showing  his  prowess,  they  are  all 
men  whose  strength,  endurance,  and 
general  capacity  are  equal  to  any  emer- 
gency. It  would  be  hardly  doing  fair 
justice  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  to  the 
subject,  to  show  only  the  bright  side  of 
it,  and  not  to  make  the  admission  that 
it  has  a  seamy  side  as  well.  With  the 
yearly  increase  of  travel,  many  charm- 
ing excursions  which  were  easy  to  make 
a  few  years  ago,  are  becoming  more  dif- 
ficult— the  hap-hazard  wandering  with 
a  knapsack  from  one  valley  to  another, 
when  one  was  always  sure  of  finding  a 
bed  somewhere.  In  the  Tyrol,  for  in- 
stance, where  comfortable  hotels  are 
rarer,  the  pedestrian  had  better  take 
along  a  shelter-tent  and  proceed  on  an 
independent  basis.  It  was  the  writer's 
experience  this  last  season  to  enter  the 
valley  of  Sulden  (near  Meran)  over  a  high 
pass  where  both  he  and  the  guide  were 
w^ell  drenched  by  a  sudden  storm  of  rain 
and  sleet,  and  upon  arrival  in  the  village 
they  were  unable  to  find  sleeping  ac- 
commodations, or  even  a  place  to  change 
their  clothing,  the  few  cabarets  which 
did  duty  as  hotels  being  crammed  with 
German  and  Austrian  tourists.     When 


one  has  onl}"  a  brief  space  of  time,  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  to  spend 
among  the  giants,  he  may  as  well  make 
up  his  mind  to  take  what  comes  in  his 
way,  and  not  to  set  his  heart  upon  any 
particular  one,  least  of  all  on  the  un- 
certain and  capricious  "Dent  Blanche," 
and  to  have  some  other  alternative, 
some  other  seductive  programme  in 
view  by  way  of  comj^ensation,  should  he 
chance  upon  a  season  of  bad  weather. 
When  one  is  fairly  penned  up  and 
snow-bound  in  some  high  and  desolate 
valley,  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do 
but  watch  the  dance  of  the  merry 
snow-flakes  through  the  window-panes, 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  quarters, 
where  the  pattern  of  the  wall-paper, 
should  there  be  any,  is  often  exasperat- 
ing to  his  vexed  spirit,  and  afflicts  him 
as  an  additional  grievance  if  he  is  at  all 
susceptible  to  harmony  of  color  ;  or  he 
may  hang  over  the  stove  in  the  common 
room,  wrapped  in  an  ulster,  and  try  to 
find  oblivion  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Lon- 
don, Chatham  &  Dover  Railway  Guide," 
or  hunt  for  the  missing  pages  of  the 
"pension  novel."  It  is  then  that  he 
will  think  of  Pallanza,  where  the  sum- 
mer still  lingers,  of  long  pulls  on  the 
lake,  and  breakfast  in  the  vine-roofed 
portico  of  some  little  albergo  on  the 
shore — of  Venice,  and  the  swimmers  at 
the  Lido — and  if  he  does  not  care  to  re- 
trace his  steps  back  to  the  starting- 
point,  he  will  find  a  porter  to  carry  his 
bag  over  one  or  two  of  the  minor  passes, 
where  fresh  snow  has  covered  the  green 
pasture  slopes  and  has  drifted  neck- 
deep  on  the  cols  ;  and  thence  down  to 
the  Valley  of  Gressonny  or  the  Val  Se- 
sia,  and  so  on  to  the  chestnut-woods 
and  the  sunshine. 
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XXX. 


BY    RAIL. 


VERYBODY  felt 
playful,  and  nearly 
everybody  coquet- 
tish. When  Sister 
Proudfit,  in  re- 
sponse to  some  sly 
gallantry  of  Gar- 
net's, used  upon 
him  a  pair  of  black 
eyes,  he  gave  her  the  whole  wealth  of 
his  own.  He  must  have  overdone  the 
matter,  for  the  next  moment  he  found 
Fannies  eyes  levelled  directly  on  him. 
She  withdrew  them  with  a  casual  re- 
mark to  Barbara,  yet  not  till  they  had 
said  to  him,  in  solemn  silence  : 

"  You  villain,  that  time  I  saw  you  !  " 
Mrs.  March  had  pushed  cheerily  into 
the  rear  Suez  coach.  Away  from  home 
and  its  satieties  no  one  could  be  more 
easily  or  thoroughly  pleased.  Her  son 
said  the  forward  coach  was  better,  but 
in  there  she  had    sighted   Fannie   and 

Barbara,  and  so 

"  There's  more  room  in  here,"  she  in- 
sisted, with  sweet  buoyancy. 

Hamlet  Graves  rose.  "Here,  Cousin 
Daphne  !  "  His  brother  Lazarus  stood 
up  with  him. 

"  Here,  John,  your  maw'U  feel  better 
if  you're  a-sett'n'  by  her." 

But  she  urged  the  seat,  with  coy 
temerity,  upon  Mr.  Ravenel. 


"How  well  she  looks  in  mourning," 
remarked  two  Blackland  County  ladies. 
"  Yes,  she's  pretty  yet ;  what  a  lovely 
smile." 

"  Don't  go  'way,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
hostile  alarm,  as  John  turned  toward 
the  coach's  front.  He  said  he  would 
not,  and  chose  a  standing-place  where 
he  could  watch  a  corner  of  Fannie's  dis- 
tant hat. 

"You  won't  see  many  fellows  of  his 
age  staying  with  their  mothers  by 
choice  instead  o'  running  off  after  the 
girls,"  commented  one  of  the  Blackland 
matrons,  and  the  other  replied  : 

"  They  haven't  all  got  such  mothers  !  " 

Mrs.  March  was  enjoying  herself. 
"  But,  Mr.  Ravenel,"  she  said,  putting  off 
part  of  her  exhilaration,  "  you've  really 
no  right  to  be  a  bachelor."  She  smiled 
aslant. 

"  My  dear  lady,"  he  murmured,  "  peo- 
ple who  live  in  gla " 

She  started  and  tried  to  look  sour, 
but  grew  sweeter.  He  became  more 
grave.  "You're  still  young,"  he  said, 
paused,  and  then — "You're  a  true 
Daphne,  but  you  haven't  gone  all  to 
laurel  yet.  I  wish — I  wish  I  could  feel 
half  as  young  as  you  look  ;  I  might 
hope  " — he  hushed,  sighed,  and  nerved 
himself. 

"Why,  Mr.  Ravenel!"  She  glanced 
down  with  a  winsome  smile.  "  I'm  at 
least  old  enough  to — to  stay  as  I  am  if  I 
choose  ?  " 

"Possibly.     But  you  needn't  if  you 
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don't  choose."  He  folded  his  arms  as 
if  to  keep  them  from  doing  something 
rash. 

Mrs.  March  bit  her  lip.  "I  can't 
imagine  who  would  ever  " — she  bit  it 
again.  "  Mr.  Eavenel,  do  you  remember 
those  lines  of  mine — 

"  '  O  we  women  are  so  blind  '  ?  " 

"Yes.  But  don't  call  me  Mr.  Rav- 
enel." 

"Why,  why  not?" 

"It  sounds  so  cold."     He  shuddered. 

"It  isn't  meant  so.  It's  not  in  my 
nature  to  be  cold.  It's  you  who  are 
cold."  She  hushed  as  abruptly  as  a  lo- 
cust. A  large  man,  wet  with  the  heat, 
stood  saluting.  Mr.  Ravenel  rose  and 
introduced  Mr.  Gamble,  president  of 
the  road,  a  palpable,  rank  Westerner  ; 
whereupon  it  was  she  who  was  cold. 
Mr.  Gamble  praised  the  "  panorama 
gliding  by." 

"Yes."  She  glanced  out  over  the 
wide,  hot,  veering  landscape  that  rose 
and  sank  in  green  and  yellow  slopes  of 
corn,  cotton,  and  wheat.  The  president 
fanned  his  soaking  shirt-collar,  and  Mrs. 
March,  with  a  palm-leaf  fan. 

"Mercury  ninety-nine  in  Pulaski 
City,"  he  said  to  Ravenel,  and  showed  a 
telegram.  Mr.  Ravenel  began  to  ask  if 
he  might  introduce 

"  Mr.  March  !  Well,  you  have  changed 
since  the  day  you  took  Major  Garnet 
and  Mr.  Fair  and  I  to  see  that  view  in 
the  mounhns  !  If  anybody 'd  a-told  me 
that  I'd  ever  be  president  of — Thanks, 
no,  sir."  He  wouldn't  sit.  He'd  just 
been  sitting  and  talking,  he  said,  "  with 
the  two  beauties,  Miss  Halliday  and 
Miss  Garnet."  Didn't  Mrs.  March 
think  them  such? 

She  confessed  they  looked  strong  and 
well,  and  sighed  an  unresentful  envy. 

"Yes,"  said  he,  "they  do,  and  I 
wouldn't  give  two  cents  on  the  dollar 
for  such  as  don't." 

Mrs.  March  smiled  dyingly  on  John, 
and  said  she  feared  her  son  wouldn't 
either.  John  looked  distressed  and  then 
laughed  ;  but  the  president  declared 
her  the  picture  of  robust  health.  This 
did  not  seem  to  please  her  entirely,  and 
so  he  added, 

"You've    got   to  be,    to    write    good 


poetry.  It  must  be  lots  of  fun,  Mrs. 
March,  to  dash  off  a  rhyme  just  to  while 
away  the  time — ha,  ha,  ha  !  My  wife 
often  writes  poetry  when  she  feels  tired 
and  lazy.  I  know  that  whirling  this 
way  through  this  beautiful  country  is 
inspiring  you  right  now  to  write  half  a 
dozen  poems.  I'd  like  to  see  you  on 
one  of  those  lovely  hillsides  in  fine 
frenzy  rolling  " — He  said  he  meant  her 
eye. 

The  poetess  blushed.  A  whimper  of 
laughter  came  from  somewhere,  but 
one  man  put  his  head  quickly  out  of  a 
window  and  another  stooped  for  some- 
thing very  hard  to  pick  up,  while  John 
explained  that  crowds  and  dust  were  no 
inspiration  to  his  mother,  who  was  here 
to-day  purely  for  his  sake.  She  sat  in 
limp  revery  with  that  faint  shade  on  her 
face  which  her  son  believed  meant  pa- 
tience. He  and  the  president  moved  a 
reverent  step  aside. 

"  I  hear,"  said  Gamble,  in  a  business 
undertone,  "  that  your  school's  a  suc- 
cess.". 

"  Not  financially,"  replied  John,  gaz- 
ing into  the  forward  coach. 

"  Mr.  March,  why  don't  you  colonize 
your  lands  ?  You  can  do  it,  now  the 
railroad's  here." 

"  I  would,  sir,  if  I  had  the  capital." 

"  Form  a  company  !  They  furnish  the 
money,  you  furnish  the  land.  How'd 
I  build  this  road  ?  I  hadn't  either  money 
or  lands.  Why,  if  your  lands  were  out 
West  " — the  speaker  turned  to  an  eaves- 
dropper, saying,  sweetly,  "  This  conver- 
sation is  private,  sir,"  but  with  a  look 
as  if  he  would  swallow  him  without 
sauce  or  salt. 

John  mused.  "  My  mother  has  such 
a  dislike  " — he  hesitated. 

"  I  know,"  the  president  smiled,  "  the 
ladies  are  all  that  way.  If  a  thing's 
theirs  it  just  makes  'em  sick  to  see  any- 
body else  make  anything  out  of  it.  I 
speak  from  experience.  Thej-'ll  die 
poor,  keeping  property  enough  idle  to 
make  a  dozen  men  rich.  What's  a  man 
to  do  ?  Now,  you  " — a  long  pause,  eye 
to  eye — "your  lands  won't  colonize 
themselves." 

"  Of  course  not,"  mused  John. 

The  president  showed  two  cigars. 
"  Would  you  like  to  go  to  the  smoking- 
car?" 
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•  March  glanced  toward  his  mother. 
She  was  looking  to  her  two  kinsmen 
with  such  sweet  sprightliness  that  he 
had  trouble  to  make  her  see  his  up- 
lifted cigar.  She  met  his  parting  smile 
with  a  gleam  of  terror  and  distrust, 
but  he  shook  his  head  and  reddened  as 
Hamlet  winked  at  Lazarus. 

"It  means  some  girl," observed  one  of 
the  Blackland  matrons. 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  does,"  responded 
the  other. 

"  Wait,"  said  the  giver  of  the  cigar, 
"we're  stopping  for  wood  and  water. 
It'll  be  safer  to  go  round  this  front 
coach  than  through  it."  John  thought 
it  would  not,  but  yielded. 

"  Now,  Mr.  March,"  they  stood  near 
the  water-tank — "  if  you  could  persuade 
your  mother  to  give  you  full  control, 
and  let  you  get  a  few  strong  men  to  go 
in  with  you — see  ?  They  could  make 
you — well — secretary  ! — with  a  salary  ; 
for,  of  course,  you'd  have  to  go  into  the 
thing  hot,  yourself.  You'd  have  to 
push  like  smoke  !  " 

"Of  course,"  said  John,  squaring  his 
handsome  figure  ;  as  if  he  always  went 
in  hot,  and  as  if  smoke  was  the  very 
thing  he  had  pushed  like,  for  years. 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  and  I  " — 
Gamble  began  again,  but  the  train  start- 
ed, they  took  the  smoker  and  found 
themselves  with  Halliday,  Shotwell, 
Proudfit,  and  a  huge  Englishman,  round 
whom  the  other  three  were  laughing. 


XXXI. 

JOHN    INSULTS    THE    BRITISH    FLAG. 

The  Briton  had  seen,  on  the  far  edge 
of  Suez,  as  they  were  leaving  the  town, 
a  large  building. 

"A  nahsty  brick  thing  on  top  a  dirty 
yellow  hill,"  he  said  ;  what  was  it? 

"That?"  said  Shotwell,  "that's  faw 
ow  colo'ed  youth  o'  both  sexes.  That's 
Suez  University." 

"  Univer — what  bloody  nonsense  !  " 

All  but  March  ha-haed.  "  We  didn't 
name  it !  "  laughed  the  Captain. 

John  became  aware  that  some  one  in 
a  remote  seat  had  bowed  to  him.  He 
looked,  and  the  salute  came  again,  unc- 
tuous and  obsequious.      He  coldly  re- 


sponded and  frowned,  for  the  men  he 
was  with  had  seen  it. 

Proudfit  touched  the  Briton.  "In  the 
last  seat  behind  you  you'll  see  the  Uni- 
versity's spawnsor  ;  that's  Leggett,  the 
most  dangerous  demagogue  in  Dixie." 

"  Is  that  your  worst  ?  "  said  the  Eng- 
lishman ;  "  ye  should  know  some  of 
ours ! " 

"  O,  yes,  seh,"  exclaimed  Shotwell,  "of 
co'se  ev'y  country's  got  'em  bad  enough. 
But  here,  seh,  we've  not  on'y  the  dah- 
key's  natu'al-bawn  rascality  to  deal  with, 
but  they  natu'l-bawn  stupiditv  to  boot. 
Evm  Gen'l  HalHday'll  tell  you  that,  seh." 

"Yes,"  said  the  General,  with  supe- 
rior cheerfulness,  "  though  sometimes 
the  honors  are  easy." 

"  O,  I  allow  we  don't  always  outwit 
em" — everybody  laughed — "but  some- 
times we  just  haf  to." 

"To  save  out-shooting  them,"  sug- 
gested the  General. 

"  O,  I  hope  we  about  done  with  that." 

"  But  you're  not  sure,"  came  the  quick 
retort. 

"No,  seh,"  replied  the  sturdy  Cap- 
tain, "  we're  not  shore.  It  rests  with 
them."     He  smoked. 

"Go  on.  Shot,"  said  the  General, 
"you  were  going  to  give  an  instance." 

"Yes,  seh.  Take  Leggett,  in  the  case 
o'  this  so-called  University." 

"  That's  hardly  a  good  example,"  re- 
marked Proudfit,  who,  for  Dixie's  and 
Susie's  sake,  regretted  that  Shotwell 
was  talking  so  much  and  he  so  little. 

"  Let  him  alone,"  said  Halliday,  thor- 
oughly pleased,  and  Shotwell  went  on 
stoutly. 

"  The  concern  was  started  by  Leggett 
an'  his  gang — excuse  my  careless  terms, 
Gen'l  —  as  the  public  high  -  school. 
They  made  it  ve'y  odious  to  ow  people 
by  throwin'  it  wide  open  to  both  ra-aces 
instead  o'  havin'  a  sep'ate  one  faw  whites. 
So  of  co'se  none  but  dahkeys  went  to  it, 
an'  they  jest  filled  it  jam  up." 

"  What  did  the  whites  do  ?  "  asked  the 
Briton. 

"  Why,  what  could  they  do,  seh  ?  You 
know  how  ow  people  ah.  That's  right 
where  the  infernal  outrage  come  in. 
Such  as  couldn't  affode  to  go  to  Rose- 
mont  aw  Montrose  jest  had  to  stay  at 
home  ! "  The  speaker  looked  at  John, 
who  colored  and  bit  his  cigar. 
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"So  as  soon  as  ow  crowd  got  control 
of  affairs  we'd  a'  shut  the  thing  up, 
on'y  faw  Jeff-Jack.  Some  Yankee  mis- 
siona'y  teachers  come  to  him  an'  offe'd 
to  make  it  a  college  an'  spend  ten  thou- 
sand dollahs  on  it  if  the  State  would  on'y 
go  on  givin'  it  hafe  o'  the  three  coun- 
ties' annual  high-school  funds." 

The  Englishman  frowned  perplexedly 
and  Proudtit  put  in — 

"That  is,  three  thousand  a  year  from 
our  three  counties'  share  of  the  scrip  on 
pubhc  lands  granted  Dixie  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government." 

"  Expressly  for  the  support  of  public 
schools,"  said  General  Halliday,  and 
March  listened  closer  than  the  foreign- 
er, for  these  facts  were  newer  to  John. 

"  StiU,"  said  March,  "  the  State  fur- 
nishes the  main  support  of  public  edu- 
cation." 

"  No,"  responded  Shotwell,  "  you're 
wrong  there,  John  ;  we  changed  that. 
The  main  suppote  o'  the  schools  is  left 
to  the  counties  an'  townships." 

"  That's  stupid,  aD  round,"  promptly 
spoke  the  Briton. 

"  I  thought,"  exclaimed  John,  resent- 
fully, "  we'd  changed  our  State  constitu- 
tion so's  to  forbid  the  levy  of  any  school 
tax  by  a  county  or  township  except  on 
special  permission  of  the  legislature." 

"  So  you  have,"  laughed  the  General. 

"  The  devil !  "  exclaimed  the  English- 
man. 

"  O,  we  had  to  do  that,"  interposed 
Proudfit  again,  and  Gamble  testified, 

"You  see,  it's  the  property-holder's 
only  protection." 

"  Then  Heaven  help  his  children's 
children,"  observed  the  traveller.  John 
showed  open  disgust,  but  the  General 
touched  him  and  said,  "  Go  on,  Shot- 
well." 

"  Well,  seh,  we  didn't  like  the  mis- 
siona'y's  proposition.  We  consid'ed  it 
fah  betteh  to  transfeh  oveh  that  three 
thousan'  a  year  to  Rosemont,  entire  ; 
which  we  did  so.  Pab — ?  No,  seh, 
Rosemont's  not  public,  but  it  really 
rep'esents  ow  people,  which,  o'  co'se, 
the  otheh  don't." 

"  Public  funds  to  a  private  concern," 
quietly  commented  the  Englishman — 
"that's  a  steal."  John  March's  blood 
began  to  boil. 

"  O,"  cried  Shotwell — "  ow  people — 


who  pay  the  taxes  —  infinitely  rather 
Rosemont  should  have  it." 

"  I  see,"  responded  the  Briton,  in  such 
a  tone  that  John  itched  to  kick  him. 

"Well,  seh,"  persisted  the  narrator, 
"  you  should  'a'  heard  Leggett  howl  faw 
a  divvy!"  All  smiled.  "Worst  of  it 
was — what  ?     Wha'd  you  say,  Gen'l  ?  " 

"  He  had  the  constitution  of  the  State 
to  back  him." 

"  He  hasn't  now  !  Well,  seh,  the  bill 
faw  this  ve'y  ra-ailroad  was  in  the  house. 
Leggett  swo'  it  shouldn't  even  so  much 
as  go  to  the  gove'neh  to  sign  aw  to  veto 
till  that  fund — seh  ?  annual,  yes,  seh — 
was  divided  at  least  evm,  betwix  Rose- 
mont an'  the  Suez  high  school." 

"  Hear,  hear  ! " 

"  Well,  seh  " — the  Captain  became 
blithe — "Jeff-Jack  sent  faw  him — you 
remembeh  that  night,  VvQ^ident  Gam- 
ble— this  was  the  second  bill — ayfteh 
the  first  had  been  vetoed — an'  said,  s'e, 
Leggett,  if  I  give  you  my  own  word  that 
you'll  get  yo'  fifteen  hund'ed  a  year  as 
soon  as  this  new  bill  passes,  will  you 
vote  faw  it  ? — '  Yass,  seh,'  says  Leggett 
—an'  he  did  !  " 

Proudfit  laughed  with  manly  glee 
and  offered  no  other  interruption. 

"Well,  seh,  then  it  come  Jeff-Jack's 
turn  to  keep  his  word  the  best  he  could." 

"  Which  he's  done,"  said  Gamble. 

"Yes,  Jeff-Jack  got  still  anotheh  bill 
brought  in  an'  pa-assed.  It  give  the 
three  thousan'  to  Rosemont  entieh,  an' 
authorized  the  three  counties  to  raise 
the  fifteen  hund'ed  a  year  by  county 
tax."     The  Captain  laughed. 

"Silly  trick,"  said  the  Englishman, 
grimly. 

"Why,  the  dahkeys  got  they  fifteen 
hund'ed  ! " 

"  Don't  they  claim  twenty-two  fifty  ?  " 

"Well,  they  jess  betteh  not ! " 

"  Rascally  trick  !  " 

"Sir,"  said  John,  "Mr.  Ravenel  is 
my  personal  friend.  If  you  make  an- 
other such  comment  on  his  actions  I 
shall  treat  it  as  if  made  on  mine." 

"  Come,  come  !  "  exclaimed  Gamble, 
commandingly  ;  "  we  can't  have " 

"  You'll  have  whatever  I  give,  sir  !  " 

Three  or  four  men  half  rose,  smiling 
excitedly,  but  sank  down  again. 

"  You  think,  sir,"  insisted  John,  to  the 
Englishman's  calmly  averted  face,  "  that 
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beiDg  in  a  free  country — "  lie  dashed  off 
Shotwell's  remonstrant  hand. 

"  'Tain't  a  free  country  at  all,"  said  the 
Briton  to  the  outer  landscape.  "  There's 
hardly  a  corner  in  Europe  but's  freer." 

"  Ireland,  for  instance,"  sneered  John. 

"  Ireland  be  damned,"  responded  the 
foreigner,  still  looking  out  the  window. 
"  Go  teU  your  nurse  to  give  you  some 
bread  and  butter." 

John  leaped  and  swept  the  air  with 
his  open  palm.  Gamble's  clutch  half  ar- 
rested it  in  front,  Shotwell  hindered  it 
from  behind,  neither  quite  stopped  it. 

"  Did  he  slap  him  ?  "  eagerly  asked  a 
dozen  men  standing  on  the  seats. 

"  He  barely  touched  him,"  was  the 
disappointed  reply  of  one. 

"Thank  the  Lawd  faw  evm  that  lit- 
tle !  "  responded  another. 

Shotwell  pulled  March  away,  Halliday 
following^.     Near  the  rear  door 

"  Johnnie,"  began  the  General,  with 
an  air  of  complete  digression,  but  at  the 
woebegone  look  that  came  into  the 
young  man's  face,  the  old  soldier  burst 
into  a  laugh.  John  whisked  around  to 
the  door  and  stood  looking  out,  though 
seeing  nothing,  bitter  in  the  thought 
that  not  for  the  Englishman's  own  sake, 
but  for  the  sake  of  the  British  capital 
coveted  by  Suez,  a  gentleman  and  a 
Bosemonter  was  forbidden  to  pay  him 
the  price  of  his  insolence. 

"  I'd  like  to  pass,"  presently  said 
someone  behind  him.  He  started  and 
Gamble  went  by. 

"  May  I  detain  you  a  moment,  sir  ?  " 
said  John. 

The  president  frowned.   "  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  In  our  passage  of  words  just  now — 
I  was  wrong." 

"  Yes,  you  were.     What  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  regret  it." 

"I  can't  use  your  regrets,"  said  the 
railroad  man.  He  moved  to  go.  "  If 
you  want  to  see  me  about " 

John  smiled.  "  No,  sir,  I'd  rather 
never  set  eyes  on  you  again." 

As  the  Westerner's  fat  back  passed  in- 
to the  farther  coach  his  response  came — 

"  What  you  want  ain't  manners,  it's 
gumption."  The  door  slammed  for  em- 
phasis. 

March  presently  followed,  full  of 
shame  and  indignation  and  those  unut- 
terable wailings    with  which  youth,  so 


often,  has  to  be  bom  again  into  man- 
hood. Gamble  had  rejoined  the  Garnet 
group.  John  bowed  afiably  to  all, 
smiled  to  Fannie  and  passed.  Garnet 
still  sat  with  Mrs.  Proudfit  behind  the 
others,  and  John,  as  he  went  by,  was, 
for  some  cause  supplied  by  this  pair, 
startled,  angered  anew,  and  for  the  time 
being  benumbed  by  conflicting  emo- 
tions. He  found  his  mother  still  talk- 
ing joyously  with  the  Graveses,  who 
were  unfamiliar  with  the  graceful  art  of 
getting  away.  He  found  a  seat  in  front 
of  them,  and  sat  stiff  beside  a  man  who 
drowsed. 

"I'm  a  hopeless  fool,"  he  thought, 
"a  fool  in  anger,  a  fool  in  love.  A  fool 
even  in  the  eyes  of  that  idiot  of  a  rail- 
road president  in  yonder  smirking 
around  Fannie. 

"  They'll  laugh  at  me  together,  I  sup- 
pose. O,  Fannie,  why  can't  I  give  you 
up  ?  I  know  you're  a  flirt.  Jeff-Jack 
knows  it.  I  solemnly  believe  that's  why 
he  doesn't  ask  you  to  marry  him  ! 

"  Yes,  they're  probably  all  laughing 
at  me  by  now.  O,  was  ever  mortal  man 
so  utterly  alone  !  And  these  people 
think  what  makes  me  so  is  this  silly 
temper.  They  say  it !  Mother  assures 
me  they  say  it !  I  believe  I  could  colo- 
nize our  lands  if  it  wa'n't  for  that.  O, 
I  will  colonize  them !  I'll  do  it  all  alone. 
If  that  jackanapes  could  open  this  road 
I  can  open  our  lands.  Whatever  he  used 
I  can  use  ;  whatever  he  did  I  can  do  !  " 

"Sir?"  said  the  neighbor  at  his  el- 
bow, "  O  excu —  I  thought  you  spoke." 

"  Hem  !  No,  I  was  merely  clearing 
my  throat. 

"I  can  do  it.  I'll  do  it  alone  She 
shall  see  me  do  it — they  shall  all  see. 
I'll  do  it  alone — all  alone " 

He  caught  the  steel-shod  rhythm  of 
the  train  and  said  over  and  over  with 
ever  bigger  and  more  bitter  resolution, 
"  I'll  do  it  alone— I'U  do  it  alone  !" 

Then  he  remembered  Garnet. 


XXXII. 

TO     SUSIE FEOM    PUSSIE. 

On  the  return  trip  Garnet  sat  on  the 
arm  of  almost  every  seat  except  Fan- 
nie's. 
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"  No,  sir  ;  no,  keep  your  seat !  "  He 
wouldn't  let  anybody  be  "  disfurnished  " 
for  him  !  Proudfit  had  got  the  place 
next  his  wife  and  thought  best  to  keep 
it. 

"Mr.  Fair,"  said  Garnet,  "I'd  like 
you  to  notice  how  all  this  region  was 
made  in  ages  past.  You  see  how  the 
rocks  have  been  broken  and  tossed  " — 
etc. 

"  Mr.  Fair  " — the  same  speaker — "  I 
wish  you'd  change  your  mind  and  stay 
a  week  with  us.  Come,  spend  it  at 
Rosemont.  It's  vacation,  you  know, 
and  Barb  and  I  shan't  have  a  thing  to 
do  but  give  you  a  good  time  ;  shall  we, 
Barb  ?  " 

"  It  will  give  us  a  good  time,"  said 
Barb.  Her  slow,  cadenced  voice,  steady 
eye,  and  unchallenging  smile  charmed 
the  young  Northerner.  He  had  talked 
about  her  to  Fannie  at  luncheon  and 
pronounced  her  "  unusual." 

"  Why,  really  " — he  began,  looked  up 
at  Garnet  and  back  again  to  Barbara. 
Garnet  bent  over  him  confidentially. 

"  Just  between  us  I'd  like  to  advise 
with  you  about  something  I've  never 
mentioned  to  a  soul.  That  is  about 
sending  Barb  to  some  place  North  to 
sort  o'  round  out  her  education  and 
character  in  a  way  that — it's  no  use 
denying  it,  though  it  would  never  do 
for  me  to  say  so — a  way  that's  just  im- 
possible in  Dixie,  sir." 

The  young  man  remembered  Bar- 
bara's mother  and  was  silent. 

"  Well,  Barb,  Mr.  Fair  will  go  home 
with  us  for  a  day  or  two,  anyhow,"  Gar- 
net was  presently  authorized  to  say. 
"I  must  go  into  the  next  car  a  mo- 
ment  " 

John  March,  meditating  on  this  very 
speaker  with  growing  anger,  saw  him 
come.     Garnet  entered,  beaming. 

"  Howdy,  John,  my  son  ;  I  couldn't 
let  you  and  Sister  March " 

March  had  stepped  before  his  moth- 
er.    He  spoke  in  a  deep  murmur. 

"  I'm  not  your  son,  sir.  My  mother's 
not  your  sister." 

"  Why,  what  in  thun —  why,  John,  I 
don't  know  whether  to  be  angry  or  to 
laugh." 

"Don't  you  dare  to  do  either.  Go 
back  to  that  other  man's " 

"  Speak  more  softly,  for  heaven's  sake, 


Mr.  March,  and  don't  look  so,  or  you'll 
do  me  a  wrong  that  may  cost  us  both 
our  lives ! " 

"  Cheap  enough,"  said  the  youth,  with 
a  smile. 

"  You've  made  a  ridiculous  mistake, 
John.  Before  God  I'm  as  innocent  of 
any 


"  Before  God,  Major  Garnet,  you  lie. 
If  you  deny  it  again  I'U  accuse  you  pub- 
licly. Go  back  and  fondle  the  hand  of 
that  other  man's  wife  ;  but  don't  ever 
speak  to  my  mother  again.  If  you  do, 
I — I'll  shoot  you  on  sight." 

"  I'll  call  you  to  account  for  this,  sir," 
said  Garnet,  moving  to  go. 

"  You're  lying  again,"  was  John's  bland 
reply,  and  he  turned  to  his  seat. 

"  Why,  John,"  came  the  mother's  sweet 
complaint,  "  I  wanted  to  see  Brother  Gar- 
net." 

"  Oh  !  I'm  sorry,"  said  the  complai- 
sant son. 

Garnet  paused  on  the  coach's  platform 
to  get  rid  of  his  tremors.  "  He'll  not 
teU,"  he  said  aloud,  the  uproar  of  wheels 
drowning  his  voice.  "  He's  too  good  a 
Rosemonter  to  tattle.  At  first  I  thought 
he'd  got  on  the  same  scent  as  Cornelius. 

"  Thank  God,  that's  one  thing  there's 
no  woman  in,  anyhow.  O  me,  O  me  ! 
If  that  tipsy  nigger  would  only  fall  off 
this  train  and  break  his  neck ! 

"  And  here's  this  calf  to  live  in  daily 
dread  of.  O  dear,  O  dear,  I  ought  to 
a-had  more  sense.  It's  all  her  fault ; 
she's  pure  brass.  They  call  youth  the 
time  of  temptation — Good  Lord  !  Why 
youth's  armored  from  head  to  heel  in 
its  invincible  ignorance.  O  me  !  Well 
— I'll  pay  him  for  it  if  it  takes  me  ten 
years." 

John's  complacency^  had  faded  with 
the  white  heat  of  his  anger,  and  he  sat 
chafing  in  spirit  while  his  elbow  neigh- 
bor slept  in  the  shape  of  an  N.  Across 
the  car  he  heard  Parson  Tombs  explain- 
ing to  the  Graves  brethren  and  Sister 
March  that  Satan — though  sometimes 
corporeal — and  in  that  case  he  might  be 
either  unicorporeal  or  multicorjjoreal 
— and  at  other  times  incorporeal — as  he 
might  choose  and  Providence  permit — 
and,  mark  you,  he  might  be  both  at 
once  on  occasion — was  by  no  means  om- 
nipresent, but  only  ubiquitous. 

Lazarus  supposed  a  case  :  "  He  might 
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be  in  both  these  cahs  at  once  an'  yet  not 
on  the  platfawm  between  'em." 

"  It's  mo'  than  likely  !  "  said  the  aged 
pastor,  no  one  meaning  anything  sly. 
Yet  to  some  people  a  parson's  smiling 
mention  of  the  devil  is  always  a  good 
joke,  and  the  Graves  laughed,  as  we 
may  say.  Not  so.  Sister  March  ;  she 
never  laughed  at  the  prince  of  darkness, 
nor  took  his  name  in  vain.  She  spoke, 
now,  of  his  "  darts." 

"  No,  Sister  March,  I  reckon  his  darts, 
fifty  times  to  one,  ah  turned  aside  fum 
us  by  the  -^ro^idence  that's  round  us, 
not  by  the  po'  little  patchin'  o'  grace 
that's  in  us." 

John's  heart  jumped.  Garnet  looked 
in  and  beckoned  him  out.     He  went. 

"  John" — the  voice  was  tearful — "  I 
offer  my  hand  in  penitent  gratitude." 
John  took  it.  "  Yes,  my  dear  boy,  my 
feet  had  well-nigh  slipped." 

"  I  oughtn't  to  have  spoken  as  I  did, 
Major  Garnet." 

"  It  was  the  word  of  the  Lord,  John. 
It  saved  me  and  my  spotless  name !  The 
mistake  had  just  begun,  in  mere  play, 
but  it  might  have  grown  into  actual  sin 
— of  impulse,  I  mean,  of  course — not  of 
action  ;  my  life -long  correctness  of " 

"  Oh,  I'm  sure  of  that,  sir !  I  only 
wish  / " 

"  God  bless  you  !  I've  a  good  notion 
to  tell  your  mother  this  whole  thing, 
John,  just  to  make  her  still  prouder  of 
you."  He  squeezed  the  young  man's 
hand.  "  But  I  reckon  for  other's  sakes 
we'd  better  not  breathe  it." 

'*  O,  I  think  so,  sir  !     I  promise " 

"You  needn't  have  promised,  John. 
Your  think-so  was  promise  enough.  And 
a  mighty  good  thing  for  us  all  it's  so. 
For,  John  March,  you're  the  hope  of 
Suez  ! 

"  You've  got  the  key  of  all  our  fates 
in  your  pocket,  John — you  and  your 
mother  now,  and  you  when  you  come 
into  full  charge  of  the  estate  next  year. 
That's  why  Jeff-Jack's  always  been  so 
willing  to  help  me  to  help  you  on.  But 
never  mind  that,  only — beware  of  new 
friends.  When  they  come  fawning  on 
you  vdth  offers  to  help  you  develop 
the  resources  of  Widewood,  you  tell 
'em " 

"  That  I'm  going  to  develop  them  my- 
self, alone." 


"  N-n-no  —  not  quite  that.  O,  you 
couldn't !  You've  no  idea  what  a — wby, 
/  couldn't  do  it  with  you,  without  Jeff- 
Jack's  help,  nor  he  without  mine  ! 
Why,  just  see  what  a  failure  the  effort 
to  build  this  road  was,  until " — the 
locomotive  bellowed. 

"  Half-an-hour  late,  and  slov/ing  up 
again  !  "  exclaimed  John.  He  knew  the 
parson's  wife  was  pressing  his  mother 
to  spend  the  night  with  them,  and  he 
was  afraid  of  having  his  soul  asked  af- 
ter. "  Why  do  we  stop  here,  hardly  a 
mile  from  town  ?  " 

"  It's  to  let  my  folks  off.  They're  go- 
ing to  walk  over  to  the  pike  while  I  go 
on  for  the  carriage  and  drive  out  ;  they 
and  Jeff- Jack  and  the  Hallidays." 

The  train  stopped  where  a  beautiful 
lane  crossed  the  track  between  two 
fenced  fields.  Fair  and  Barbara  ahght- 
ed  and  stood  on  a  flowery  bank  with 
the  sun  glowing  in  some  distant  tree- 
tops  behind  them.  Fannie  leaned  from 
the  train,  took  both  Jeff-Jack's  uplifted 
hands  and  fluttered  down  upon  re- 
bounding tiptoes  ;  the  bell  sounded,  the 
scene  changed,  and  John  murmured  to 
himself  in  heavy  agony, 

*'  He's  going  to  ask  her  !  O,  Fannie, 
Fannie,  if  you'd  only  say  no  !  If  you'd 
only  refuse  to  say  yes,  and  give  me 
three  years  to  show  what  I  can  do ! 
But  he's  going  to  ask  her  before  that 
sun  goes  down,  and  what's  she  going  to 
say?" 

xxxin. 

INFORMATION    FOR    SALE. 

"  Hope  of  Suez  !  "  Garnet  felt  he  had 
spoken  just  these  three  words  too  many. 
"  Overtalked  myself  again,"  he  said  to 
himself  while  chatting  with  others  ;  "a 
liar  always  does.  But  he  shall  pay  for 
this.     Ah,  me  !  " 

He  was  right.  The  young  man  would 
have  sucked  down  all  his  flattery  but 
for  those  thx-ee  words.  Yet  on  one  side 
they  were  true,  and  March  guiltily  felt 
them  so  as,  looking  at  his  mother,  he 
thought  again  of  that  deep  store  of  the 
earth's  largess  lying  under  their  unfruit- 
ful custody.  Suez  and  her  three  counties 
would  have  jeered  the  gaudy  name  from 
Lover's   Leap    to   Libertyville,    though 
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had  they  guessed  better  the  meaning  of 
the  change  into  which  a  world's  prog- 
ress was  irresistibly  pushing  them,  who- 
ever owned  Widewood  must  have  stood 
for  some  of  their  largest  wishes  and 
hopes,  and  they  would  have  ceased  to 
hobble  and  deride  the  blessed  mutation 
with  that  root  of  so  many  world-wide 
evils — the  calling  still  private  what  the 
common  need  has  made  public.  The 
ghost  of  this  thought  flitted  in  John's 
mind,  but  would  not  be  grasped  or 
beckoned  to  the  light. 

*'I  wish  I  could  think,"  he  sighed, 
but  he  could  only  think  of  Fannie. 
The  train  stopped.  The  excursionists 
swarmed  forth.  The  cannon  belched 
out  its  thunderous  good-byes,  and  John 
went  for  his  horse  and  bugg}^  promis- 
ing to  give  word  for  Garnet's  equipage 
to  be  sent  to  him. 

"I  must  mind  Johanna  and  her  plun- 
der," said  the  Major  ;  "  but  I'll  look 
after  your  mother  too."  And  he  did  so, 
though  he  found  time  to  part  fondly 
with  the  Proudfits, 

"  He  won't  do,"  thought  John,  as  he 
glanced  back  from  a  rise  of  ground. 
"  Fannie's  right.  And  she's  right  about 
me,  too  ;  the  only  way  to  get  her  is  to 
keep  away  till  I've  shown  myself  fit  for 
her ;  that's  what  she  means  ;  of  course 
she  can't  say  so  ;  but  I'm  satisfied 
that's  what  she  means  ! " 

He  passed  two  drunken  men.  Here 
in  town  at  the  end  of  Suez's  wedding 
so  many  had  toasted  it  so  often,  it  was 
as  if  Susie's  own  eyes  were  blood-shot 
and  her  steps  uncertain.  "It's  my 
wedding,  too,"  he  soliloquized.  "  This 
Widewood  business  and  I  are  married 
this  day  ;  it  alone,  to  me  alone,  till  it's 
finished.  Garnet  shall  see  whether — 
humph  ! — Jake,  my  horse  and  buggy  !  " 
And  soon  he  was  rattling  back  down 
the  stony  slopes  toward  his  mother. 

"Hope  of  Suez  !  "  he  grimly  laughed. 
"We'll  be  its  despair  if  we  don't  get 
something  done.  And  I've  got  to  do  it 
alone.  Why  shouldn't  I?  Yes,  it's 
true,  times  have  changed  ;  and  yet  if 
this  was  ever  rightly  a  private  matter 
in  my  father's  hands,  I  can't  see  why  it 
has  or  why  it  should  become  a  public 
matter  in  mine  !  " 

He  said  this  to  himself  the  more  em- 
phatically because  he  felt,  somehow,  very 
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uncertain  about  it.  He  wished  his  prob- 
lem was  as  simple  as  a  railroad  question. 
A  railroad  can  ask  for  public  aid  ;  but 
fancy  him  asking  public  aid  to  open  and 
settle  up  his  private  lands !  He  could 
almost  hear  Susie's  horse-laugh  in  re- 
ply. Why  should  she  not  laugh  ?  He 
recalled  with  what  sweet  unboastful 
tone  his  father  had  always  condemned 
every  scheme  and  symptom  of  riding 
on  public  shoulders  into  private  fort- 
une. In  the  dear  old  Dixie  there  had 
been  virtually  no  public,  and  every  gen- 
tleman was  by  choice  his  own  and  only 
public  aid,  no  matter  what — "Look out ! " 

He  hauled  up  his  horse.  A  man 
pressed  close  to  the  side  of  the  halted 
buggy,  to  avoid  a  huge  telegraph  pole 
that  came  by  quivering  between  two 
timber  wheels.  He  offered  John  a  frec- 
kled, yellow  hand,  and  a  smile  of  maud- 
lin fondness. 

"  Mr.  Mahch,  I  admiah  to  salute  you 
ag'in,  seh.  Hasn't  we  had  a  glo'ious 
day?  It's  the  mos'  obtainable  day  Su- 
sie eveh  see,  seh  !  " 

"  Well,  'pon  my  soul !  "  said  John,  ig- 
noring the  proffered  hand.  "If  I'd  seen 
who  it  was,  I'd  'a'  driven  straight  over 
you."  Both  laughed.  "Cornelius,  did 
you  see  my  mother  waiting  for  me  down 
by  the  tracks  ?  " 

"  I  did,  seh.  Thah  she  a-settin'  on  a 
pile  o'  ceda'-tree  poles,  lookin'  like  the 
las'  o'  pea-time — p-he-he-he  ! 

"  Majo'  Gyarnit  ?  O  yass,  seh,  he  thah, 
too.  Thass  how  come  I  lingud  thah, 
seh,  yass,  seh,  in  espiration  o'  Johanna. 
Mr.  Mahch,  I  loves  that  creatu'  yit,  seh ! 
—  I  means  Johanna." 

"  Oh  ! — not  Major  Garnet,"  laughed 
John,  gathering  the  reins. 

Cornelius  sputtered  with  delight,  and 
kept  between  the  wheels.  "Mr. Mahch," 
— he  straightened,  solemnly,  and  held 
himself  sober — "  I  was  jess  about  to  tell 
you  what  I  jess  evise  Majo'  Gyarnit  es- 
pressin'  to  yo'  maw — jess  accidental  as 
I  was  earwhilin'  aroun'  Johanna,  you 
know." 

"  What  was  it  ?     What  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  O,  it  wan't  much,  what  he  say.  He 
say,  Sis'  Mahch,  you  e'zac'ly  right. 
Don't  you  on  no  account  paht  with  so 
much's  a'  acre  o'  them  lan's,  lessn " 

"  Lord  ! — the  lands — take  care  for  the 
wheel." 
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But  Mr.  Leggett  leaned  heavily  on 
the  buggy.  "  Mr.  Mahch,  I  evince  an* 
repose  you  in  confidence  to  wit :  that 
long  as  you  do  like  Gyamit  say " 

John  gave  a  stare  of  menace.  "  Major 
Garnet,  if  you  please." 

"  Yass,  seh,  o'  co'se  ;  Majo'  Gyarnit. 
I  say,  long  as  you  do  like  he  say,  Wide- 
wood  stay  jess  hke  it  is,  an'  which  it 
suit  him  like  grapes  suit  a  coon  !  "  The 
informant's  booziness  had  returned. 
One  foot  kept  slipping  from  a  spoke  of 
the  fore-wheel.  With  pretence  of  per- 
plexity he  examined  the  wheel.  "Mr. 
Mahch,  this  wheel  sick  ;  she  mighty 
sick  ;  got  to  see  blacksmiff  befo'  she  can 
eveh  see  Widewood." 

John  looked.  The  word  was  true. 
He  swore.  The  mulatto  snickered, 
sagged  against  it  and  cocked  his  face 
importantly, 

*'  Mr.  Mahch,  if  you  an'  me  was  on'y 
in  cahoots  !  En  we  kin  be,  seh,  we  kin — 
why,  hafe  o'  yo'  lan's  'u'd  be  public 
lan's  in  no  time,  an'  the  res'  'u'd  belong 
to  a  stawk  comp'ny,  an'  me'n  you  'u'd  be 
a-cuttin'  off  kewponds  an'  a-drivin'  fas' 
hawses  an'  a-drinkin'  champagne  suppuz, 
an'  champagne  faw  ow  real  frien's  an' 
real  pain  law  ow  sham  frien's,  an'  plenty 
o'  both  kine — thah  goes  Majo'  Gyarnit's 
kerrige  to  him."     It  passed. 

"  But,  why,  Cornelius,  should  it  suit 
Major  Garnet  for  mv  lands  to  lie 
idle?" 

"Mr.  Mahch,  has  you  neveh  inspec' 
the  absence  o'  green  in  my  eye?  It 
suit  him  faw  a  reason  known  on'y  to 
yo's  truly,  yit  which  the  said  yo's  truly 
would  accede  to  transfawm  to  you,  seh  ; 
yass,  seh ;  in  considerations  o'  us  goin' 
in  cahoots,  aw  else  a  call  loan,  an'  yit 
mo'  stric'ly  a  call-ag'in  loan,  a  sawt  o' 
continial  fee,  yass,  seh ;  an'  the  on'y 
question,  how  much  kin  you  make  it  ?  " 

John  looked  into  the  upturned  face 
for  some  seconds  before  he  said,  slowly 
and  pleasantly,  "  Why,  you  dirty  dog  !  " 
He  gave  the  horse  a  cut  of  the  whip. 
Leggett,  smiling  and  staggering,  called 
after  him,  to  the  delight  of  aU  the 
street, 

"Mr.  Mahch,  thass  confidential,  you 
know  !  An'  Mr.  Mahch  !  Woe !  Mr. 
Mahch."  John  glanced  fiercely  back — 
"  You  betteh  'zamine  that  hine  wheel ! 
caze  it  jess  now  pa-ass  oveh  my  foot !  " 
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The  Garnet  carriage,  Johanna  on  the 
back  seat,  came  smartly  up  through  the 
town,  past  Parson  Tombs's,  the  Halli- 
day  cottage,  and  silent  Montrose  Acad- 
emy, and  was  soon  parted  from  the 
Marchs'  buggy,  which  followed  with 
slower  dignity  and  a  growing  limp. 

"  Well,  Johanna,"  said  Garnet,  driv- 
ing, "  had  a  good  time  ?  " 

"Yass,  seh." 

"  What's  made  Miss  Barb  so  quiet  all 
day  ;  doesn't  she  like  our  friend  ?  " 

The  answer  was  a  bashful  drawl — "  I 
reckon  she  like'  him  tol'able,  seh." 

"  If  you  think  Miss  Barb  would  be 
pleased,  you  can  change  to  this  seat  be- 
side me,  Johanna."  The  master  drew 
rein  and  she  made  the  change.  He 
spoke  again.  "  You  saw  me,  just  now, 
talking  with  Cornelius,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"Yass,  seh." 

"  His  wife's  dead,  at  last." 

No  answer. 

"  Johanna,"  he  turned  a  playful  eye, 
"  what  makes  you  so  hard  on  Corne- 
lius ! " 

She  replied  with  a  white  glance  of 
alarm  and  turned  away.  He  would 
have  pressed  the  subject  but  she  mur- 
mured, 

"  Dah  Miss  Barb." 

Barbara  sat  on  a  bare  ledge  of  rock 
above  the  roadside,  platting  clovers. 
Fair  stood  close  below,  watching  her 
fingers.     She  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  What  did  keep  you  so  ?  "  She 
moved  to  where  Fair  had  stopped  to 
hand  her  down,  but  laughed,  turned 
away,  waved  good-by  to  Fannie  and 
Ravenel  out  in  a  field  full  of  flowei'S 
and  western  sunlight,  and  ran  around 
by  an  easier  descent  to  the  carriage. 
Fair  helped  her  in. 

"Homeward  bound,"  she  said,  and 
they  spun  away.  As  they  turned  a 
bend  in  the  pike  she  glanced  back  with 
a  carefully  careless  air,  but  saw  only 
their  own  dust. 

John,  driving  beside  his  mother, 
with  eyes  on  the  infirm  wheel,  was  very 
silent,    and    she   was   very   limp.     The 
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buggy  top  was  up  for  privac}'.  By  and 
by  he  heard  a  half-spoken  sound  at  his 
side,  and  turning,  saw  her  e^^es  full  of 
tears. 

*'  O,  thunder  !  "  he  thought,  but  only 
said,  "  Why,  mother,  what's  the  mat- 
ter ?  " 

"  Ah  !  my  son,  that's  what  I  wonder. 
Why  have  you  shunned  me  all  day? 
Am  I " 

"There's  the  Tombses  waiting  at 
their  gate,"  interrupted  the  son.  The 
aged  pair  had  hurried  away  from  the 
train  on  foot  to  have  their  house  open 
for  Sister  March. 

"Yes,"  said  Daphne,  sweetly  yielding 
herself  to  their  charge,  "John's  fierce 
driving  has  damaged  a  wheel,  and  we 
won't " 

"  Go  home  till  morning,"  said  the  de- 
lighted pastor  with  a  tickled  laugh  that 
drew  from  his  wife  a  glance  of  fond  ap- 
proval. 

John  drove  alone  to  a  blacksmith 
shop  and  left  his  buggy  there  and  his 
horse  at  a  stable.  For  the  blacksmith 
lay  across  his  doorsill,  "sick."  He  had 
been  mending  rigs  and  shoeing  critters 
since  dawn,  and  had  drunk  from  a  jug 
something  he  had  thought  was  water 
and  found  it — "  wusn't." 

March  sauntered  off  lazily  to  a  corner 
where  the  lane  led  westward  like  the 
pike,  turned  into  it  and  ran  at  full 
speed. 

With  a  warm  face  he  came  again  into 
the  main  avenue  at  a  point  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Hallidays'  cottage  gate.  Gen- 
eral HaUiday  and  the  Englishman  were 
just  going  through  it. 

John  turned  toward  the  sun-setting  at 
a  dignified  walk.  "  I'm  a  fool  to  come 
out  here,"  he  thought.  "  But  I  must 
see  at  once  what  Jeff-Jack  thinks  of 
my  plan.  Will  he  tell  me  the  truth,  or 
will  he  trick  me  as  they  say  he  did 
Cornehus  ?  O  I  must  ask  him,  too,  if 
he  did  that  !  I  can't  help  it  if  he  is 
with  her  ;  I  must  see  him.  I  don't  want 
to  see  her  ;  at  least,  that's  not  what  I'm 
out  here  for.  I'm  done  with  her — for  a 
while  ;  Heaven  bless  her  ! — but  I  must 
see  him,  so's  to  know  what  to  propose 
to  mother." 

The  day  was  dying  in  exquisite  beauty. 
Long  bands  of  pale  green  light  widened 
up   from   the   west.     Along  the  hither 


slope  of  a  ridge  someone  was  burning  off 
his  sedge-grass.  The  slender  red  lines 
of  fire,  beautiful  after  passion's  sort,  but 
dimming  the  field's  fine  gold,  were  just 
reaching  the  crest  to  die  by  a  roadside. 
The  objects  of  his  search  were  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

A  short  way  off  on  the  left  lay  a  dense 
line  of  young  cedars  and  pines,  nearly 
parallel  with  the  turnpike.  A  footpath, 
much  haunted  in  term-time  by  Montrose 
girls,  and  leading  ultimately  to  the  rear 
of  the  Academy  grounds,  lay  in  the 
clover- field  beyond  this  thicket.  John 
mounted  a  fence  and  gazed  far  and 
near.  Opposite  him  in  the  narrow  belt 
of  evergreens  was  a  scarcely  noticeable 
opening,  so  deeply  curved  that  one 
would  get  almost  through  it  before  the 
view  opened  on  the  opposite  side.  He 
leaped  into  the  field,  ran  to  this  gap, 
burst  into  the  open  be^^ond,  and  stopped, 
hat  in  hand  —  speechless.  His  quest 
was  ended. 

Not  ten  steps  away  stood  two  lovers 
who  had  just  said  that  fearfully  sweet 
"  mine "  and  "  thine "  that  keeps  the 
world  a- turning.  Eavenel's  right  arm 
was  curved  over  Fannie's  shoulder  and 
about  her  waist.  His  left  hand  smoothed 
the  hair  from  her  upUfted  brow,  and  his 
kiss  was  just  lighting  upon  it. 

The  blood  leaped  to  his  face,  but  the 
next  instant  he  sunk  his  free  hand  into 
his  pocket  and  smiled.  John's  face  was 
half-anger,  half-anguish. 

"  Pleasant  evening,"  said  Ravenel. 

"For  you,  sir."  John  bowed  austere- 
ly. "  I  will  not  mar  it.  My  business 
can  wait."  He  gave  Fannie  a  grief- 
stricken  look  and  was  hurrying  off. 

"John  March,"  cried  Bavenel,  in  a 
voice  breaking  with  laughter,  "  come 
right  back  here,  sir."  But  the  youth 
only  threw  up  an  arm  in  tragic  disdain 
and  kept  on. 

"John,"  called  a  gentler  voice,  and 
he  turned.  "Don't  leave  us  so,"  said 
Fannie.  "  You'll  make  me  unhappy  if 
you  do."  She  had  drawn  away  from 
her  lover's  arm.     She  put  out  a  hand. 

"  Come,  tell  me  I  haven't  lost  my 
best  friend." 

John  ran  to  her,  caught  her  hand  in 
both  his  and  covered  it  with  kisses. 
Ravenel  stood  smiling  and  breaking  a 
twig  slowly  into  bits. 
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"  There,  there,  that's  extravagant," 
said  Fannie ;  but  she  let  the  youth  keep 
her  hand  while  he  looked  into  her  eyes 
and  smiled  fondly  through  his  distress. 
Then  she  withdrew  it,  saying  : 

"  There's  Mr.  Ravenel's  hand,  hold  it. 
If  I  didn't  know  how  men  hate  to  be 
put  through  forms,  I'd  insist  on  your 
taking  it." 

"I  reckon  John  thinks  w^e  haven't 
been  quite  candid,"  said  Bavenel. 

"I'm  not  sure  we  have,"  responded 
Fannie.  "And  yet  I  do  think  we've 
been  real  friends.  You  know,  John  " — 
she  smiled  at  her  hardihood — "this  is 
the  only  way  it  could  ever  be,  don't 
you  ?  "  But  John  turned  half  away  and 
shook  his  head  bitterly.  She  spoke 
again.  "Look  at  me,  John."  But 
plainly  he  could  not. 

"Are  you  going  to  throw  us  over- 
board?" she  asked.  There  was  a  si- 
lence; and  then — "You  mustn't;  not 
even  if  you  feel  like  it.  Don't  you  know 
we  hadn't  ever  ought  to  consult  our 
feelings  till  we've  consulted  everything 
else  ?  " 

John  looked  up  with  a  start,  and 
Fannie,  by  a  grimace,  bade  him  give 
his  hand  to  his  rival.  He  turned  shai'p- 
ly  and  offered  it.  Bavenel  took  it  with 
an  air  of  drollery  and  John  spoke  low, 
Fannie  loitering  a  step  aside. 

"I  offer  you  my  hand  with  this  warn- 
ing— I  love  her.  I'm  going  on  to  love 
her  after  she's  your's  by  law.     I'll  not 


make  love  to  her  ;  I  may  be  a  fool,  but 
I'm  not  a  hound  ;  I  love  her  too  well 
for  that.  But  she's  bound  to  know  it 
right  along.  You'll  see  it.  Everybody'!! 
know  it.  That'll  be  all  of  it,  I  swear. 
But  any  man  who  wants  to  stop  me 
from  it  will  have  to  kill  me.  I  believe 
I  have  the  right,  before  God,  to  do  it ; 
but  I'm  going  to  do  it  anyhow.  I  piize 
your  friendship.  If  I  can  keep  it  while 
you  know,  and  while  evei'jbody  else 
knows,  that  I'm  simply  hanging  round 
waiting  for  you  to  die.  111  do  it.  If  I 
can't — I  can't."     The  hands  parted. 

"That's  all  right,  John.  That's  what 
I'd  do  in  your  place." 

March  gazed  a  moment  in  astonish- 
ment. Then  Fannie,  still  drifting  away, 
felt  Eavenel  at  her  side  and  glanced  up 
and  around. 

"  O,  you  haven't  let  him  go,  have 
you  ?  Why,  I  wanted  to  give  him  this 
four-leaf  clover — as  a  soi-t  o'  pleasant 
hint.     Don't  you  see  ?  " 

"I  reckon  he'll  try  what  luck  there 
is  in  odd  numbers,"  said  BaveneL  and 
they  quickened  their  homeward  step. 

John  went  to  tea  at  the  Tombses  in 
no  mood  to  do  himself  credit  as  a  guest. 
His  mother  was  still  reminding  him  of 
it  next  day  when  they  alighted  at  home. 
"  I  little  thought  my  son  would  give  me 
so  much  trouble." 

But  his  reply  struck  her  dumb.  "I've 
got  lots  left,  mother,  and  will  always 
have  plenty.     I  make  it  myself." 


(To  be  continued.) 
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SKETCHES   OF   AMEKICAN   TYPES. 
By  Octave  Thanet. 
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WISE  old  Englishman 
once  asked  a  clever 
young  Englishman 
who  was  not  wise, 
whether  he  had  seen 
much  of  the  Americans 
during  a  recent  visit. 
''Well,  yes,"  answered  the  clever 
young  Englishman  who  was  not  wise, 
"I  have  seen  the  States  pretty 
thoroughly ;  I  have  been  to  all  their 
principal  cities." 

"  But  have  you  visited  the  smaller 
cities  and  the  villages  ?  " 

The  young  Englishman  had  not 
judged  them  to  be  of  enough  impor- 
tance to  visit. 

"Then,"  said  the  wise  old  English- 
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man,  brusquely,  "  say  as  little  as  you 
can  about  the  Americans,  for  you 
haven't  seen  them  !  " 

Sifting  out  the  truth  from  the  ex- 
travagance of  an  epigram,  there  re- 
mains enough  to  recognize.  Great 
cities,  among  us,  are  t^i^ical  of  the  Re- 
public as  a  whole,  but  the  citizens  of 
our  great  cities  have  their  nationality 
brushed  off  at  their  elbows.  In  the 
country  there  are  still  purely  American 
communities,  whose  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers were  American  before  them. 
Moreover,  in  the  country  the  foreigner 
becomes  more  quickly  Americanized. 
In  New  York  he  hardly  pays  us  the 
compliment  of  learning  our  language. 

And  it  is  not  strange  that  the  few  for- 
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eigners  who  have  either  the  wit  or  the 
good  fortune  to  penetrate  into  what  they 
call  the  "  provinces,"  are  our  kindest 
judges  ;  for  they  have  seen  the  Amer- 
ican at  his  best.  They  have  touched 
both  the  picturesque  and  the  gentle 
side  of  our  national  character.  It  is 
not  in  the  great  cities,  but  in  the  little 
cities  and  the  villages,  that  one  sees 
the  class  that  Emerson  loved,  the  plain 
livers  and  high  thinkers  ;  or  another 
class,  not  so  plain  in  its  living,  not  so 
high  in  its  thinking  in  one  way,  but 
practical  followers  of  righteousness  and 
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exceedingly  pleasant  people  to  meet. 
Many  of  them  have  what  counted  for 
wealth  in  a  simpler  generation  ;  all  of 
them  have  education  and  a  generous 
habit  of  mind.  They  love  their  coun- 
try, but  they  are  a  little  shy  of  poli- 
tics ;  nevertheless  they  furnish  the  pith 
of  the  Republic.  They  are  the  si- 
lent Warwicks  that  make  and  unmake 
part}"  kings,  asking  and  expecting  no 
reward,  and  only  half -conscious  of  their 
own  power.  Most  of  the  women  treas- 
ure up,  somewhere,  an  old  sword  or  a 
pair  of  tarnished  shoulder-straps,   be- 
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lonf]fing,  it  may  be  to  a  gray,  it  may  be 
to  a  blue  uniform,  but  worn  by  equally 
honest  and  gallant  fellows.  The  men 
are  in  touch  with  the  j^resent,  but  they 
keej:)  the  sturdy  virtues  taught  them 
by  their  fathers  and,  God  be  thanked, 
they  will  transmit  them  to  their  sons. 
They  have  the  education   of  travel    as 


well  as  of  books  ;  for  the  provincial 
travels  more  in  proportion  to  his  in- 
come than  the  peoi)le  of  great  cities. 
The  wealthy  in  cities  traverse  each  year 
miles  of  steel  or  water  ;  but,  often  they 
are  the  same  miles  of  the  years  be- 
fore ;  the  j^rovincial  varies  his  outing  ; 
and  he  travels  more  in  his  own  countiy. 
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All  over  the  provinces,  too,  are  the 
people  who  cannot  travel,  but  study  the 
world  m  books.  The^^  are  the  people 
to  whom  the  great  Exposition  gave  the 
greatest  happiness.  Such  people  come 
from  the  unlikeliest-looking  places. 
There  are  book  clubs  and  women's 
clubs  where  they  read  books,  in  deso- 
late prairie  villages  with  shabby  wooden 
shops  and  new  wooden  houses  of  a 
dazzling  ugliness.  One  of  these  vil- 
lages hung  like  a  mirage  before  my 
eyes — ah,  how  well  I  know  them,  and 
the  wide  wheat  -  fields  and  corn  -  fields 
about  them,  and  the  lines  of  stunted 
poplar  -  trees  outside  the  blue  -  gray 
fences,  and  the  black,  soggy  roads  that 
cross  the  railway,  and  the  mud  creased 
by  wagon  tires  ! — while  my  friend  de- 
scribed to  me  the  Gentlewoman  of  the 
Woman's  Dormitories.  She  was  a 
little  woman,  not  young — there  were 
gray  hairs  in  her  soft  brown  hair, 
brushed  smoothly  down  over  her  ears 
— not  pretty  either,  save  as  dainty 
neatness  and  delicate  tints,  and  the 
sweet,  vague  lines  about  the  eyes  and 
mouth  that  a  lifetime  of  remembering 
others'  welfare  first  will  etch  on  a  wom- 
an's face,  make  it  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
And  her  clothes  would  have  attracted 
attention  anywhere  outside  of  an  Old 
Folks'  Concert !  She  wore  a  glossy 
black  silk  gown,  very  thin,  very  brill- 
iant, very  old.  Her  cloak  was  of  a  cut 
unknown  to  Fashion  since  the  Civil 
War,  a  long  black  broadcloth  cloak. 
And  she  had  a  preposterous  bonnet  with 
wilted  roses  in  the  peak. 

"  She  was  like  a  character  out  of  Miss 
Wilkins's  stories,"  said  my  friend.  But 
when  she  was  described  to  me,  she  re- 
called a  real  personage,  a  New  England 
w^oman,  who  being  left  alone  in  the 
Avorld  with  a  tiny  house,  an  old  black 
broadcloth  coat  of  her  father's,  and  a 
store  of  obsolete  wall-paper,  contrived 
to  live  and  decorate  her  house  on  five 
dollars  a  year,  or  some  such  incredible 
sum. 

While  my  friend  studied  her,  won- 
dering what  manner  of  woman  it 
was  that  could  wear  such  clothes,  and 
pitying  her  presumable  embarrassment 
in  them,  she  began  to  talk.  She  had 
an  exquisite  voice,  and  was  aflame 
in  a  white  heat  of  enthusiasm  and  de- 
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light ;  awe-struck,  it  seemed,  before  the 
vastness  of  her  own  pleasure.  She  had 
spent  the  day  in  the  Art  Palace  (she  in- 
variably called  all  the  buildings  of  im- 
portance by  their  official  title  ;  they 
were  palaces,  in  truth,  and  she  would 
have  felt  it  a  denial  of  their  regal  rights, 
to  give  them  any  meaner  name),  and  she 
described  the  pictures  and  statues  and 
architecture,  as  a  visitor  to  an  enchanted 
land  might  describe  its  wonders.  She 
talked  like  one  who  had  loved  Art  with 
unquenchable  ardor  ;  but  had  seen  lit- 
tle. -Spontaneously  the  words  of  the 
great  thinkers,  who  had  been  her  artis- 
tic teachers  slipped  to  her  lips.  The 
insignificant,  oddly  dressed  woman  was 
eloquent.  "  There  was  a  crowd  about 
her,  hanging  on  her  words,  every  time," 
said  my  friend  ;  "  and  I  don't  wonder, 
for  it  was  not  only  that  she  described 
what  she  saw  beautifully,  in  that  lovely 
voice,  but  she  seemed  to  have  seen  so 
much  more  in  them  than  we  had — and 
she  w^as  so  happy !  " 

Often  have  I  sketched  fancy  pictures 
of  that  unknown  visitor  to  the  Fair. 
She  holds  a  place  in  my  affections  sec- 
ond only  to  Maria's.  She  was  j)oor — one 
could  infer  that,  not  so  much  from  her 
old-fashioned  garb  (which  might  have 
been  merely  a  whim  of  sentiment  or 
opinion)  as  from  her  little  economies, 
which  she  recounted  quite  frankly.  Not 
for  her  the  exemplary  chair-boys  or  the 
heathen  sedan-men  ;  she  knew  nothing 
of  the  good  beefsteak  and  execrable 
bread  of  the  White  Horse  Inn,  nor  did 
she  ever  marvel  over  the  tiny  portions 
and  gigantic  prices  of  the  Marine  Cafe. 
She  probably  lived  on  the  Fair  sand- 
wich and  drank  hygeia-water  (not  too 
cold  for  the  foreign  taste)  at  a  cent  a 
glass.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
it  was  necessary  to  spend  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  see  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion. As  usual,  broad  and  pleasant  was 
the  road  to  financial  destruction,  and 
many  there  were  that  walked  therein  ; 
but  there  were  by-paths  of  economy. 
I,  myself,  know  a  woman,  a  respectable 
cook  in  a  family  that  I  love,  who  sup- 
ported life  for  the  space  of  a  week,  at 
Jackson  Park,  for  the  sum  of  one  dollar 
and  thirty-five  cents — and  had  strength 
enough  left  to  travel  home  !  She 
bought  each  day  a  loaf  of  bread   or   a 
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dozen  rolls  for  ten  cents,  and  at  the 
butcher's  or  the  grocer's  she  secured  a 
few  cents'  worth  of  clii2:)ped  beef,  a 
Bologna  sausage  or  the  like  airy  and 
ready  -  made  meat.  Her  one  extrava- 
gance was  an  occasional  cup  of  coffee. 
She  said  that  she  never  was  very  hun- 
gry !  But  I  hope  the  gentlewoman 
permitted  herself  more  generous  fare 
than  this  master  economist,  and  that 
her  radiant  spirit  had  the  earthly  com- 
fort of  a  wai'm  meal  once  a  day !  Yet 
the  vision  of  her  exalted  enjoyment 
rebukes  me.  Little  did  she  think  of 
warm  meals,  as  little  as  Miss  Wilkins's 
poetess,  poor  Betsey  Dole.  But  the 
gentlewoman  was  not  a  New  Englander, 
she  came  from  an  Illinois  village.  My 
friend  knew  nothing  else  of  her.  Did 
her  poverty  cause  her  to  be  less  es- 
teemed ? 

Not  if  her  village  was  like  any  other 
Western  village  in  my  knowledge.  The 
West  is  presumed  to  be  helplessly  given 
over  to  Philistinism  in  its  rankest  form, 
and  to  worship  money  ;  but  in  reality, 
as  any  Westerner  knows,  little  is  de- 
manded of  educated  people  in  the  way 
of  wealth.  I  am  thinking,  now,  of  the 
Western  town  that  I  know  best,  and 
of  certain  families  in  it,  socially  con- 
sidered with  the  best,  although  they 
have  neither  riches  nor  position,  nor 
any  exceptional  culture,  but  are  simply 
"  nice  people."  Moreover,  I  hope  it 
may  be  imputed  to  the  Western  pro- 
vincial for  righteousness,  that  in  the 
small  towns  character  counts  for  a  great 
deal.  Unsuspected  good  is  done  by 
church-working  societies  and  women's 
clubs.  They  have  an  unconscious  but 
sweeping  democracy,  and  "  good  work- 
ers" are  never  slighted.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  gentlewoman  was  presi- 
dent of  her  woman's  club.  Her  queer 
clothes  were  accepted,  not  ridiculed. 
The  provinces,  indeed,  do  not  suppress 
individuality  like  the  cities.  It  is  not 
only  that  the  individual  counts  in  the 
country ;  he  always  has  counted,  and 
always  will  count,  just  as  the  strong 
will  has  always  ruled,  and  always  will 
rule,  whether  one  live  under  a  mitigated 
despotism  like  Turkey's,  or  an  unmitigat- 
ed despotism,  such  as  our  socialistic 
friends  would  bind  on  our  backs ;  but 
in  the  country  the  individual  has  room 


to  grow  ;  he  is  cramped  in  the  city.  To 
be  sure,  one  may  go  his  own  gait  more 
entirely  in  a  city  than  anywhere,  except 
on  a  desert  island  ;  but  he  must  pay 
toll  by  an  outward  compliance  with  the 
conventionalities ;  he  must  look  and 
dress  and  talk  like  everyone  else.  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  citizens  of  a  great  town 
to  each  resemble  the  other  as  much 
as  possible,  and  be  as  different  as  pos- 
sible from  the  rest  of  the  world,  like  a 
Moody  and  Sankey  hymn-tune. 

In  the  provinces  a  prominent  citizen 
is  only  expected  to  keep  the  Command- 
ments, wear  whole  and  clean  clothes, 
and  be  a  good  fellow.  Should  he  choose 
the  comfort  of  a  silk  shirt  the  year  round, 
or  wear  a  coat  of  the  fashion  of  his  youth, 
that  is  his  own  and  no  one  else's  affair ! 
The  provincial  magnate  is  generally  un- 
conventional, a  man  of  mark  in  more 
ways  than  one.  He  has  the  habit  of 
command,  and  does  not  conceal  his 
whims,  but  rather  respects  them  as  part 
of  himself,  a  very  decent  and  success- 
ful fellow.  What  is  eccentricity  in  the 
town  is  merely  the  great  man's,  or  even 
the  little  man's,  "  way  "  in  the  country. 

However,  the  younger  provincials,  es- 
pecially the  provincials  from  the  large 
towns,  form  themselves  on  the  best  city 
models.  When  my  friend  Colonel  Ben 
bowed  his  handsome  head  to  us  in  the 
Midway,  my  New  York  friend  asked  me, 
"  Is  that  an  Englishman  ?  "  But  when 
she  heard  him  speak,  she  added,  "  No,  I 
think  he  is  from  Chicago." 

"  His  accent  ?  "  said  I. 

She  shook  her  head,  saying,  *^No, 
he  has  no  accent,  English  or  other- 
wise ;  it  is  his  manner.  He  is  too  def- 
erential to  that  shabby  woman  who  is 
asking  him  the  way,  to  be  from  New 
York  !  " 

"  But  why  not  give  him  to  Boston  ?  " 

"He  laughs  too  heartily  to  come 
from  Boston." 

Colonel  Ben  belongs  neither  to  Chi- 
cago nor  New  York,  he  is  a  provincial 
manufacturer ;  but  his  people  came 
over  in  the  Mayflower  and  he  belongs 
to  a  Chicago  club.  The  young  man 
with  him,  however,  gave  my  friend  not 
a  minute's  bewilderment.  Colonel  Ben 
belongs  to  the  class  of  Americans  as 
nearly  analogous  to  the  English  gen- 
try as  it  is  to  anything.     Two  centuries 
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ago,  in  fact,  Colonel  Ben's  ancestors 
were  doing  their  duty  in  that  station 
of  life  to  which  they  had  been  called, 
and  caring  for  their  tenants  and  grum- 
bling at  Dutch  William,  in  the  prettiest 
English  county.  Colonel  Ben  never 
mentions  that  he  has  a  coat  of  arms  ; 
but  he  never  forgets  it.  I  know  the 
young  fellow  well,  and  I  fancy  that  I  lis- 
ten only  to  the  New  World  variation  on 
the  sturdy  old  English  tune  that  power 
means  obligation,  and  an  honest  gen- 
tleman must  look  after  those  depend- 
ent on  him,  when  I  hear  him  discussing 
with  his  partner  how  to  keep  their  fac- 
tories running,  and  employ  as  many  of 
their  men  as  possible,  in  these  pinching 
times.  It  is  his  partner  that  my  friend 
classifies  without  hesitation ;  he  is  a 
man  of  another  type.  He  belongs  to 
another,  social  order,  although  he  is 
young  like  Ben  (whose  colonelcy  came 
from  the  governor  of  his  State  and 
means  merely  a  splendid  uniform  and 
a  prancing  steed  on  days  of  state),  is 
invited  to  the  same  houses  and  courted 
by  the  same  people.  His  father  was  a 
lawyer,  a  self-made  man,  eccentric  in 
both  his  opinions  and  his  manners,  but 
with  an  immense  fund  of  hard  sense 
back  of  the  unconventional  appearance. 
With  a  larger  field  for  his  talents, 
his  acumen  and  a  rough-shod  but  (to  a 
jury)  irresistible  eloquence  would  have 
made  him  famous.  His  son  inherited 
his  father's  sense  and  some  of  his  oddi- 
ties. He  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  and  the  State  university  ;  he 
has  never  been  outside  of  his  own  coun- 
try, he  is  a  provincial  to  his  finger-tips, 
as  the  French  would  say.  When  we 
saw  him  he  was  clad  in  a  suit  of  the 
best  material,  evidently  made  for  him, 
by  a  good  tailor,  but  as  evidently  not 
treated  by  him  with  the  proper  respect. 
He  is  clean  always,  as  a  new  pin ;  but 
he  does  not  keep  his  trousers  properly 
pressed,  nor  preserve  the  harmony  of 
his  coat  hues  by  trigly  buttoning  it  ; 
and  his  soft  black  hat  is  dented  as  may 
happen.  But  he  is  a  handsome  fellow, 
with  a  fine,  firm  chin  and  mouth,  a 
beautiful  brow,  and  good,  keen,  kindly 
eyes.  Colonel  Ben  and  he  joined  us  and 
we  went  to  the  streets  of  Cairo  (where 
he  obligingly  rode  a  camel  for  our  ben- 
efit and  kept  the  crowd  in  a  roar  of  de- 


light over  his  translations  of  what  he 
judged  the  proper  phrases  of  the  desei-t, 
to  increase  its  speed),  and  later  he  in- 
sisted on  giving  us  a  little  luncheon  in 
old  Vienna.  He  was  delighted  with  my 
friend,  and  in  half  an  hour  my  friend 
was  delighted  with  him.  She  went  all 
over  the  black  and  white  exhibit  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Art  Building  with  him, 
the  next  day.  "  Who  would  think  it  ?  " 
said  she,  "  that  man,  with  the  manners 
of  a  cowboy-cavalier,  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est art  critics  I  ever  met ;  it  is  so  re- 
freshing, too,  to  hear  a  picture  talked 
about  in  straight  English  !  He  has  a 
beautiful  collection  of  etchings,  your 
friend  says.  He  says  himse'f,  that  he 
hasn't  money  enough  to  have  good 
paintings,  but  he  can  have  the  best  etch- 
ings ;  so  he  goes  in  for  etchings,  with 
an  occasional  water-color  or  pen-and-ink 
drawing.  Do  you  know  he  is  what  I 
call  a  magazine-cultivated  man  ?  " 

"  And  that,"  said  I,  "is  what  I  call  a 
fine-sounding  phrase  ;  but  I  don't  know 
what  it  means." 

"  Nothing  is  easier  than  the  mean- 
ing," said  she.     "  Mr. has  not  had 

the  time  for  an  exhaustive  education, 
he  has  had  to  make  a  fortune  ;  he  is  a 
splendid  business  man,  I  was  told,  and 
so  decent  and  honest,  too " 

"  ^a  va  sans  dire,"  interrupted  the 
listener;  "with  a  splendid  business 
man,  it  is  part  of  the  splendor  !  " 

My  friend  continued  calmly,  "  So,  he 
has  been  obliged  to  get,  instead  of  the 
long,  tedious  culture  of  all  sorts  of 
studies  and  experiences,  the  short-hand 
culture  of  the  magazines  ;  and  really 
it  is  a  very  fair  working  substitute." 

I  had  nothing  to  say,  being  at  this 
time  opposite  the  Dahomey  village  and 
pondering  on  the  extraordinary  resem- 
blance between  one  of  the  warriors  and 
a  waiter  in  a  hotel  of  my  own  town  ;  my 
friend  continued,  fancifully  interested 
in  her  own  train  of  thought :  "  Yes, 
the  provinces  are  educated  by  the  mag- 
azines, and  the  cities " 

"Are  educated  by  books  and  travel 
and — and — and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  " 
queried  I. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  she ;  "  the  cities 
talk  of  being  educated  that  way,  but 
they  are  really  educated  by  the  news- 
papers ;  they  don't  even  read  the  mag- 
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azines,  i\\ey  only  subscribe  for  them 
in  order  to  dip  into  them,  once  in  a 
way,  wlien  any  especial  article  has  ex- 
cited especial  attention." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  I  ;  but  I  was  not 
wondering  whether  the  critic  was 
right,  but  whether  the  ferocious  war- 
rior whose  mild  black  eyes  contradict- 
ed his  scowl,  could  be  Jim  Baker. 

And  just  at  this  moment  a  gentle- 
man leaned  over  the  inclosure,  and  the 
warrior  sank  down  in  a  heap  with  the 
others,  near  enough  to  mutter,  "  Don't 

you  know  me,  Mr.   S ,  Jim,  at  the 

Kimball  House  ?  " 

I  saw  a  cigar  travelling  not  only  to 
Dahomey  Jim  (he  will  have  to  carry 
that  name  to  his  coffin),  but  to  several 
other  black  braves.  And  at  the  same 
time  I  saw  a  note-book  flash  out  and  a 
black  slouch  hat  bent  over  a  swift  pen- 
cil. Then  the  pencil  stopped,  a  boyish 
face  that  held  some  lines  too  deep  for 
youth,  was  lifted  and  brightened  with 
a  smile.  "  I  guess  not,"  said  the  writer  ; 
"  it's  funny  ;  but  we  don't  want  to  dam- 
age any  part  of  this  show,  just  for  fun  !  " 

It  was  a  country  editor,  writing  up 
the  Fair.  As  we  walked  away  I  pon- 
dered on  this  vast,  subtle  influence 
of  written  thought  which  we  call  the 
press  ;  and  how  much  unthanked  for- 
bearance (too  much,  it  may  be  !)  and 
kindliness  there  is  in  that  irresponsible 
power.  I  thought  of  some  of  the  pro- 
vincial editors  that  I  know. 

Before  me,  amid  the  stately  pomp  of 
architecture  and  the  statues  outlined 
against  the  burning  blue  of  a  Western 
sky,  I  saw  a  dim,  innumerable  caravan 
of  benefactions  that  I  know  first  issued 


from  dingy  little  country  offices.  I 
saw  worn-out  men  working  when  they 
should  have  slept,  ringing  unpopular 
benevolence  into  careless  or  hostile 
ears.  I  saw  country  editors  grimly 
flinging  furious  letters  from  their  sub- 
scribers into  the  fire  and  doggedly 
finishing  their  protests  against  the 
popular  folly.  I  saw  them  forced  ^nto 
the  procession  of  their  party,  but  ready 
to  help  the  tide  turn.  I  saw  a  provin- 
cial editor  that  I  know,  smiling  on  leg- 
islators, the  shrewdest  and  most  win- 
ning of  lobbyists,  for  —  what  ?  His 
own  paper  ?  his  own  political  future  ? 
Not  at  all,  for  the  better  education 
of  his  State,  for  the  better  manage- 
ment of  charitable  institutions.  I  saw 
another  editor  who  has  been  able  to 
conduct  charitable  movements  of  na- 
tional importance,  for  which  he  has 
spent  his  time,  his  money,  and  himself 
lavishly;  and  yet  he  is  so  shrewd,  so 
modest,  and  such  a  good  fellow,  that 
no  one  accuses  him  of  being  a  fanatic. 
I  saw,  too,  a  multitude  of  trivial  acts 
of  mercy  and  help  which  to  the  doers 
were  nothing,  done  pitifully  or  good- 
naturedly,  and  presently  forgotten,  but 
which  sometimes  changed  the  world  for 
frightened  men  and  women,  and  some- 
times have  lifted  up  people  slipping  in 
muddy  places,  and  always  have  given 
the  sunshine  a  better  chance.  Then 
my  thoughts  went  back  to  Colonel  Ben 
and  his  class,  and  the  fight  that  they 
and  honest  fellows  like  them  are  waging 
against  anarchy  on  one  hand,  and  cniel 
greed  on  the  other.  And  I  felt  a  mist 
in  my  eyes.  But  I  only  said :  "  Yes, 
the  provincials  are  not  half  bad  !  " 
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A    STORY    OF    MONTE    CARLO. 


By  William  Henry  Bishop. 


CHAPTER  V 

A    DEPLORABLE    QUARREL. 

HE  drive  took  tliem  round 
the  end  of  the  deep  bay  of 
Villef ranche,  across  the 
bridge  at  Beaulieu,  and 
out  along  the  back  of  bold 
Cape  Ferret.  They  paused 
where  a  charming  group 
of  parasol  pines  looked 
down  upon  the  pretty 
fishing  -  village  of  Saint  Jean.  There 
stood  the  new  house. 

Barmasso  paid,  the  work  was  going 
forward  finely.  The  nucleus  was  an 
ancient  olive-mill  disused  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more.  It  stood  by  the  brow 
of  a  craggy  slope,  which  descended  in 
terraces.  Old  olive-trees  gripped  their 
tough  roots  into  the  foundation-walls, 
delightfully  weather-stained.  A  long, 
one-story  body  united  two  unequal 
wings,  each  of  two  stories  in  height. 
Leonard  had  torn  out  the  interior, 
made  a  corridor  and  a  long,  large, 
chamber,  part  salon  and  part  studio,  in 
the  centre  ;  fitted  his  other  rooms  into 
the  wings  ;  and  there  was  coming  on 
a  spacious,  simple,  comfortable  house 
that  could  hardly  fail  to  please  any 
lover  of  home-like  charm. 

"It  is  going  to  look  fifty  years  old 
the  moment  it  is  done,"  said  he.  "  I 
should  be  bored  to  death  with  the 
usual  waiting  for  a  new  house  to  settle 
itself." 

As  to  the  view  thence,  when,  tow- 
ard sunset,  the  light  mellowed  upon 
the  grand  cliffs  across  the  gulf,  threw 
violet  shadows  into  the  gorges,  and 
brought  out  the  two  ancient  cities  of 
Eze  and  La  Turbie,  on  the  top  of  those 
same  cliffs,  then  it  was  a  prospect  scarce 
less  than  heavenly,  in  all  its  lines  and 
hues. 

The  workmen  exchanged  a  few  leis- 
urely comments  in  Ni9ois  or  Piedmon- 
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tese  patois,  but  did  not  hasten  their 
pace  on  the  coming  of  the  owners. 
Little  Lucien  was  amused  with  the 
wide,  blue  corduroy  trousers  that  some 
of  them  wore,  with  deep  pockets  in 
them  to  hold  their  tools,  and  with  the 
red  cap  and  sash  of  a  'prentice  boy,  a 
nephew  of  their  cook,  Alexandrine,  who 
sometimes  came  up  to  the  house  to 
beat  their  carpets.  In  his  company, 
lively  Lucien  very  soon  nearly  fell  into 
a  mortar-bed. 

Leonard  was  having  a  long  walk  made, 
ground  in  a  sheltered  spot  cleared 
for  carnations,  which  give  a  profitable 
market  crop  ;  thickets  of  heliotrope 
set  out  near  the  porch,  and  orange 
and  lemon  trees  transplanted.  Miri- 
am advised  him  in  all  these  projects. 
Then  they  spread  luncheon  upon  the 
smoothed  top  of  a  rock,  beside  which 
seats  had  been  cut  out  the  natural  rock 
also. 

Little  son,  in  particular,  was  enrap- 
tured with  this  arrangement.  Every- 
thing began  most  charmingly,  but 
shortly  a  contretemps  arose.  Miriam 
had  forgotten  the  salt,  and  there  was 
no  means  of  getting  any.  Leonard's 
uncertain  temper  had  soon  turned  it 
into  the  text  for  a  general  ari'aignment, 
on  philosophic  grounds. 

It  was  unpleasant,  to  be  sure,  that 
their  sharp-set  appetites  should  have  to 
expend  themselves  upon  the  insipidity 
of  viands  entirely  devoid  of  salt,  but 
that  was  a  mere  nothing  in  comparison 
with  the  alarming  traits  and  tenden- 
cies on  her  part — her  neglect  of  house- 
hold matters,  and  the  like — of  which 
it  was  an  indication. 

Miriam,  who  had  once  been  a  god- 
dess on  her  pedestal,  had  now  to  accept 
reprimands  like  an  idle  school  -  girl, 
Alas !  he  himself  was  often  enough 
now  the  cause  of  deep  reflections,  not 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  every-day 
life.  When  he  was  absent,  her  fancy 
hovered   round   him   yearningly.      She 
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was  dreading  vaguely  the  passion  for 
play.  Did  he  tell  her  truly  of  all  his 
doings  ?  Had  he  not  perchance  gone 
heavily  into  play,  even  before  that  late 
notable  experience  ?  Would  not  a  fool- 
hardy confidence  inevitably  lead  him 
back  ?  His  displeasure  was  wont  to 
increase  the  dreaming  habit  against 
which  it  was  often  directed.  To-day 
her  nerves  had  been  fluttered  by  the 
unusual  circumstance  of  being  asked  to 
accompany  him,  and  had  been  disturbed 
still  further,  at  the  last  moment,  by 
some  perversity  of  Lucien's.  She  had 
arranged  the  picnic  repast  with  her  own 
hands  ;  the  omission  had  been  made, 
she  knew  not  how  ;  there  was  a  cruel 
fatalit}^  about  it.  It  was  indefensible 
— yet,  somehow  she  could  not  always 
express  regret  for  her  own  fault  now 
with  the  proper  compunction.  Per- 
haps she  felt  that  she  had  been  blamed 
so  much  without  cause,  or  with  little 
cause,  that  a  large  balance  still  re- 
mained in  her  favor. 

She  stayed  on  listlessly  at  the  table, 
when  Leonard  went  to  direct  his  men. 
She  listened  to  his  voice,  and  watched 
his  movements  from  afar,  as  she  always 
liked  to  do.  Leonard  had  been  her 
hero,  the  idol  of  her  adoration.  He  was 
so  still,  indeed,  but  she  saw  herself  con- 
demned to  watch  a  gulf  between  them 
ever  widening.  With  a  safe  expansive- 
ness  she  poured  some  of  her  sad  reflec- 
tions into  the  ears  of  little  Lucien. 

"  Mamma  keeps  thinking  and  think- 
ing and  thinking," she  said,  "oh,  so  hard, 
so  hard.  She  cannot  do  anything  to 
help  the  dreadful  way  that  things  are 
going.  She  can  only  hope  and  pray  for 
the  best.  Sometimes  she  is  afraid  that 
she  will  have  no  more  feeling  left,  but 
will  grow  hard  and  cold  like  one  of 
these  stones." 

"Poor  'ing,  mamma!"  said  Lucien, 
sympathizingly,  but  even  he  was  hardly 
willing  to  stop  long  enough  from  his 
childish  plays  to  give  her  a  little  pat 
upon  the  cheek  and  a  soft  little  kiss. 

Except  their  hospitable  mayor,  who 
had  spent  his  liberal  wealth  in  creating 
a  veritable  earthly  paradise  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bold  romantic  cape,  few 
had  yet  sought  the  spot  for  homes.  - 
The  land  was  cheap,  but  before  becom- 
ing available  the  rocky  soil  had  to  be 


cleared  by  blasting ;  which  entailed  an 
expense  much  more  than  the  original 
purchase.  The  rock  blown  out,  the  fine 
red  earth,  of  excellent  quality,  though 
scanty  quantity,  was  carefully  put  back 
in  place.  Leonard  went  to  look  at  a 
substantial  wall  being  set  up  along  his 
front  line.  He  complained  because  he 
was  not  able  to  get  from  the  slow  au- 
thorities the  final  grade  of  this  front  to 
adapt  his  wall  to  it. 

Presently  he  returned,  and  alleged 
that  the  afternoon  chill  in  the  air  was 
coming  on  earlier  than  usual  ;  that  he 
must  go  down  to  his  nursery-man  in 
the  village  and  bring  him  back  to  see 
some  faults  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
trees ;  and  so  he  urged  his  family  off 
home.  The  jarring  incident,  perhaps 
too  the  talk  of  the  morning,  had  re- 
vived in  him  some  agitating  ideas. 

He  put  Miriam  and  the  boy  into  the 
Saint  Jean  break,  which  hourly  passed 
their  gate.  Then  he  himself  pressed 
"Jojo"  swiftly  along  the  Lower  Road, 
by  the  sea  eastward.  In  an  hour's  drive 
he  was  at  Monte  Carlo.  While  Jojo  was 
waiting  to  be  put  up,  a  flashily  dressed 
individual  with  a  very  prominent  stom- 
ach, looked  on  from  the  open  vestibule 
of  the  Cafe  de  Paris. 

"Want  to  sell?"  he  asked,  approv- 
ingly, with  a  bad  Alsatian  accent,  mak- 
ing all  his  "fs"  "v's,"and  his  "p's" 
"b's".  "I  got  a  party  as  was  lookin' 
lately  for  just  such  a  trap  as  that.  If 
you  want  to  sell,  any  time,  you  know 
where  to  come.  Ask  for  Banfi,  in  the 
billiard-room  of  the  Cafe.  I'm  mostly 
round  here." 

He  named,  too,  a  shrewd  price,  which 
would  have  been  low  indeed  for  the 
turn-out ;  but  Leonard  paid  him  little 
attention,  and  went  on  into  the  Casino. 

After  midnight,  Miriam,  being  awake, 
looked  out  and  saw  the  light  of  "  Jojo's" 
lanterns  dancing  grotesquely  on  the 
dense  foliage  of  the  inclined  drive. 
Leonard  put  up  his  horse,  went  to  bed, 
slept  late  the  next  morning,  and  arose 
with  the  air  of  not  being  much  re- 
freshed. He  was  amiable,  nevertheless. 
He  announced  his  intention  of  going 
to  Nice,  and  asked  if  she  had  any  com- 
missions for  him.  She  sent  her  watch 
by  him,  to  be  put  in  order  ;  a  valuable 
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watch,  one  of  her  wedding  -  presents. 
She  was  forever  forgetting  to  have  it 
done. 

He  took  it  along  with  him,  left  it  at 
the  jeweller's,  in  the  Avenue  de  la  Gare, 
and  then  immediately  entered  the  gran- 
ite colonnade  of  the  Credit  Lyonnais, 
just  above,  and  made  a  liberal  draft  on 
his  winnings,  lately  deposited  there. 

Both  he  and  Miriam,  no  longer  novices 
at  these  fttes,  had  forgotten  that  it  was 
one  of  the  active  days  of  the  Carnival, 
which  extends  its  varied  diversions  over 
nearly  a  fortnight — one  of  the  battles 
of  "  confetti."  He  was  too  waiy  to 
trust  himself  within  the  precincts  de- 
voted to  the  fray  without  the  protect- 
ing costume  and  wire  helmet  of  con- 
vention ;  for  by  doing  so  one  might 
easily  meet  with  serious  harm.  On  the 
Place  Massena  the  surface  was  white 
with  the  broken  plaster  pellets,  and 
from  the  Square  des  Phoceens  to  the 
end  of  the  Place  Charles-Fehx,  where 
the  principal  Homeric  conflict  raged, 
they  lay  as  deep  as  veritable  snow.  The 
brilliant  carnival  toggery  stood  out 
upon  the  white  ground  with  singular 
vividness.  No  one  spared  his  strength 
in  hurling  this  stinging  ammunition. 
Sometimes  it  poured  down  from  the 
gayly  decorated  balconies  in  whole  bag- 
fuls. 

Even  without  the  prescribed  limits, 
on  the  Avenue  de  la  Gare,  one  had  need 
to  be  on  his  guard  against  an  occasional 
sly  shot.  As  Leonard  Bond  sallied  forth 
to  go  to  the  train,  he  was  encompassed, 
just  at  the  corner  of  the  Boulevard  Vic- 
tor Hugo,  by  a  frisking  group  of  mask- 
ers, all  dressed  precisely  alike  in  scarlet 
dominos  with  a  pattern  of  demons  em- 
broidered upon  them.  They  took  hands 
around  him  and  held  him  captive.  He 
knew  not  how  to  escape,  yet  he  had 
little  time  for  his  train,  and  he  must. 
Something  about  them  indicated  that 
they  were  persons  of  position,  from  the 
strangers'  colony,  and  not  rough,  com- 
mon people.  It  came  into  his  head 
that  these  were  "The  Twelve  Devils," 
of  whom  he  had  heard,  banded  to- 
gether to  preserve  one  another's  incog- 
nito and  give  one  another  aid  and  com- 
fort in  difficulties.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  he  had  vaguely  heard  that  Louise 
Bradbury  was  to  be   one  of  them  and 


was  dancing  her  way  in  this  mad  com- 
pany through  the  Carnival. 

He  reached  out  brusquely,  as  the  on- 
ly resource  available,  and  seized  the 
figure  nearest  to  him.  It  was  clearly 
a  woman,  from  a  sense  of  trim  slender- 
ness  and  grace  penetrating  the  cumber- 
some attire.  She  seemed  to  yield  with 
momentary  pleasure  to  his  embrace, 
though  protesting  with  smothered 
shrieks.  The  others  flew  to  her  assist- 
ance, then  he  easily  broke  through  and 
was  free. 

"  Oh,"  sighed  Louise  Bradbury,  for 
it  was  she,  raising  her  visor  an  instant 
above  her  flushed,  laughing  face,  "  I'm 
all  but  suffocated.  I  hope  it  will  be 
somebody  else's  turn  next  time." 

Something  in  Leonard's  serious  air 
and  the  direction  of  his  steps  made  her 
divine  where  he  was  going.  She  had 
rarely  seen  him  of  late.  She  shook  off 
her  engagements,  and  that  evening  was 
at  Monte  Carlo  also. 

It  did  her  no  great  good,  except  that 
she  had  the  pleasure — if  it  was  one — of 
seeing  him  lose,  lose,  lose.  He  was 
bearish  and  rude  ;  he  was  not  made  of 
the  stern  stuff  that  enables  the  gambler 
of  tradition  to  bear  toward  his  losses 
a  front  of  adamant.  On  that  day  and 
the  next,  he  finished  his  fifteen  thou- 
sand francs,  and  furthermore,  sending 
good  money  after  bad  in  the  usual  ef- 
fort to  redeem  the  case,  he  added  a  lib- 
eral slice  from  his  own  economies. 

This  being  done,  he  stopped  for  an- 
other period.  He  had  tried  still  one 
more  illusive  road  to  fortune,  tried  it 
most  thoroughly,  and  that  was  the  end 
of  it.  He  struggled  not  to  disclose  to 
Miriam  what  had  happened,  but  in  time 
it  would  come  out.  She  stood  aghast 
when  she  heard  it ;  she  had  thought  him 
too  sensible,  too  wedded  to  certain  defi- 
nite advantages  the  money  was  to  pro- 
cure them,  to  hazard  any  tangible  part 
of  that  large  sum,  even  if  he  went  back, 
as  she  feared.  And  now  the  beautiful 
money,  their  little  fortune,  was  all  gone 
from  them  again. 

"  Oh,  Leonard,  Leonard,  why  did  you 
not  stop,  that  first  afternoon,  when  we 
had  it  all  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  piteously. 

Her  lamentations  renewed  his  own 
sharp  sense  of  loss,  which  his  efforts 
at  a  philosophical  temper  had  begun  to 
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dim.  There  came  on  a  spell  of  rain  ; 
for  nearly  a  week  it  poured  down  at 
frequent  intervals  with  all  the  violence 
manifested  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
it  rains  in  the  Kiviera.  Scourging  gales 
beat  upon  the  windows  at  night  ;  the 
sea  was  of  a  muddy  green,  indigo,  black, 
purple,  anything  but  blue  ;  and  they 
noted  it  raging  in  such  an  angry  surf 
against  distant  Cape  Ferret,  as  if  it  ex- 
pected to  tear  the  Iron  Cape  away.  In 
the  pauses  or  abatement,  Leonard,  and 
sometimes  Miriam,  would  walk  the  gar- 
den path  under  their  umbrellas.  New 
wild  flowers  sprang  out  of  the  humid 
soil ;  the  grass  grew  almost  visibly ;  on 
the  peaks  of  the  distant  mountains  the 
rain  became  a  powdering  of  snow,  and 
gave  palm-adorned  Nice  the  aspect  of 
an  Alpine  vale.  When  the  rain  ceased, 
all  nature  was  glistening  bright  and 
fresh  and  virgin  new.  A  sponge  seemed 
to  have  passed  morally  and  physically 
over  all  the  life  preceding. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  might  promise 
now  never  to  play  again  ?  "  asked  Miri- 
am. "If  you  would  only  do  that  the 
lesson  might  prove  worth  all  it  has  cost." 

This  time  he  was  in  the  mood,  and  he 
promised.  He  even  spoke  of  himself 
openly  as  one  of  the  decaves,  the  cleaned- 
out.  He  announced  his  new  resolu- 
tion to  all. 

"What  makes  you  think  your  hus- 
band will  never  play  any  more?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Skelmer,  a  little  afterward. 

"  He  has  promised  me,"  returned 
Miriam,  with  dignity. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  tell  you  this  only 
that  a  word  of  warning  in  time — But 
no,  good  friends  though  we  are,  I'm  sure 
you  will  never  forgive  me  if  I  go  on." 

"  I  insist  upon  your  telling.  Do  you 
mean  to  imply  that  he  has  been  there 
again  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  at  least  not  that  I  know 
of.  But  the  other  day,  Newman,  my 
husband,  suddenly  asked  what  anybody 
would  give  him  for  a  new  first-class 
point  on  roulette.  Mr.  Bond,  excited, 
replied,  'Without  knowing  anything 
about  it,  I'U  give  you  twenty  francs.' " 

"  Don't  you  see  it  was  only  his  joke  ?  " 
said  Miriam,  much  relieved.  "  He  and 
Mr.  Skelmer  are  always  having  their 
jokes  together." 

"  How  stupid  of  me  !     It  must  have 


been.  But  I'm  such  an  ignoramus  in 
those  matters,  I'm  always  taking  every- 
thing as  serious." 

After  the  first  explanation,  Leonard 
and  Miriam  talked  little  of  their  loss  ; 
but  it  was  ever  present  to  the  minds  of 
both.  Leonard  had  reconciled  himself 
to  his  lot,  as  he  said,  since  he  needs 
must  and  destiny  would  give  him  no 
escape  from  it.  It  was  a  lot  that  many 
would  have  thought  a  very  enviable  one 
— but  this  enforced  resignation  found 
vent  in  increased  acerbity  of  temper. 
Bickerings  between  them  now,  that 
would  once  have  been  trifling,  became 
serious  quarrels. 

One  evening,  when  at  dinner,  the  fac- 
teur  brought  their  letters.  Leonard 
called  in  this  pleasant  little  postman, 
who,  in  blue  uniform- coat,  with  de- 
spatch-box on  hip  and  a  packet  of  jour- 
nals in  his  hand,  faithfully  trudged  the 
communal  roads,  on  a  pair  of  bowed 
legs. 

"  How  is  it  you  come  so  irregularly 
these  last  few  days,  Maurel  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  The  letters,  too,  seem  behindhand." 

"  Vous  savez/'  returned  the  facteur, 
his  cap  respectfully  off,  and  blinking  a 
little  at  the  light  in  contrast  with  the 
darkness  without;  "the  receveur  [the 
postmaster]  has  just  retired  on  his 
pension.  He's  served  thirty  years,  and 
had  a  right  to  demand  it.  There's  a 
new  chief  down  there."  He  lowered 
his  voice  confidentially,  and  yet  as  with 
a  desire  to  say  nothing  impolitic  of  his 
superiors.  "  And  he's  brought  in  some 
employes  who  don't  understand  their 
business.  Things  are  rather  upside 
down  at  present,  but  that  can't  last.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  so,  at  least." 

Leonard  pulled  open  the  correspond- 
ence, while  Miriam  was  serving  the 
food.  He  grumbled  at  the  unsatisfac- 
toriness  not  only  of  these,  but  all  let- 
ters in  general. 

"  There's  hardly  one  in  a  hundred 
that's  worth  its  postage.  Look  at  our 
dear  friends,  the  Wellsbros,  here,  who 
fill  up  four  pages  for  us  once  in  six 
months.  Not  a  thing  about  what  they've 
been  doing,  not  an  answer  to  a  question  ; 
yet  the  time  has  been  when  we  were  all 
but  inseparable.  It  is  true  they  do  bet- 
ter than  the  Norwalks,  who  never  write 
at  aU." 
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He  came  to  the  monthly  bill  of 
Schwartz,  their  grocer  at  Nice.  He 
made  it  the  text  for  a  new  lecture  on 
economy,  the  form  his  irritable  temper 
now  most  often  took. 

"This  won't  do,"  pursing  his  lips  se- 
verely over  the  statement ;  "  the  house- 
hold expenses  have  got  to  come  down." 

"They^aue  come  down.  You  know 
I  have  done  my  very  best." 

*'  It  would  be  more  evident  if  we 
could  see  the  figures.  For  an  intelli- 
gent person,  Miriam,  you  have  some 
very  singular  ideas  in  keeping  accounts. 
For  instance,  we  lay  in  a  quarter's  sup- 
ply of  coal  one  month,  and  because  we 
get  none  the  next,  you  call  it  an  econo- 
my. No  averaging,  no  spreading  of  ex- 
penses over  their  proper  periods." 

Miriam  hastily  sent  Barbara  on  an  er- 
rand to  the  farm-house.  Luckily  the 
servants  understood  no  English,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  earnestness  in  their  lan- 
guage, had  not  yet  divined  their  quar- 
rels. They  only  fancied  sometimes, 
seeing  her  sad  mien,  that  Madame 
"  ennuyed  herself  "  after  her  own  coun- 
try. 

"  And  what  more  natural,"  they  said 
to  each  other,  and  to  Angelo  and  An- 
gela, the  farmers,  "  when  you  think 
how  all  her  family  and  relations  are 
away  off  in  distant  America.  It  must 
be  two  whole  days'  journey  from  here." 

"It's  unfair  in  you  to  charge  me  with 
that  way  of  keeping  accounts,"  rejoined 
Miriam.  "I  can  tell  you  every  item,  if 
you  ask  me.  So  many  little  things 
come  in  to  interrupt^  when  I  am  work- 
ing at  them,  that  I  have  not  yet  carried 
them  out.  And  it's  only  such  a  short 
time  since  we  began  this  system." 

This  was  true  enough  ;  their  plan, 
until  lately,  had  been  only,  knowing 
they  had  possessed  a  certain  sum  of 
money  at  the  beginning,  to  vaguely 
wonder  what  had  become  of  it,  w^hen  it 
was  gone. 

"  I  would  guarantee  to  keep  them  in 
five  minutes  a  day,"  said  Leonard,  im- 
patiently. 

"  You  have  a  very  good  opinion  of 
yourself  ;  allow  me  not  to  share  it  in 
all  respects." 

She  felt  outraged  in  a  sensitive  point. 
She  recalled  her  laborious  efforts  over 
interminable     columns    of    petty    fig- 


ures, her  total  want  of  experience  in 
these  matters,  the  difficulty  of  getting 
proper  bills  from  the  tradesmen,  bills  in 
proper  time,  and  the  like.  As  a  rule, 
she  was  much  more  self-contained  than 
he,  but  stung  by  his  cool  assumptions, 
she  made  him,  for  once,  an  answer  not 
of  the  soft  kind  that  turneth  away 
wrath. 

"The  truth  is,"  said  Miriam,  "it  is 
your  disappointment  and  vexation  over 
the  loss  at  Monte  Carlo,  and  not  any 
real  fault  in  the  way  things  are  going 
here,  that  make  you  so  unreasonable. 
Yes,  you  could  spend  nearly  three  hun- 
dred dollars  in  one  dinner  there,  yet 
you  begrudge  a  sou  in  our  most  neces- 
sary expenses.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
your  own  home  should  have  to  be  made 
the  scapegoat  of  those  unworthy  feel- 
ings." 

She  did  not  know  how  truthfully  all 
his  aberrations  for  many  months  past 
might  have  been  ascribed  to  the  same 
source. 

"  It  was  my  duty  to  make  that  at- 
tempt at  Monte  Carlo,"  he  returned, 
defiantly.  "It  was  no  mere  love  of  ex- 
citement, no  mere  passion  for  play. 
You  can't  accuse  me  of  that." 

"  A  curious  idea  of  duty  ;  and  how, 
pray  ?  " 

"  There  is  reason  for  alarm  about  the 
future,  and  something  had  to  be  done 
for  the  support  of  the  family.  My 
work  doesn't  go  ;  you  see  well  that  it 
doesn't.  My  head  aches  and  my  heart 
aches  over  it ;  instead  of  turning  to  it 
with  pleasure,  I  take  every  pretext  for 
escaping  from  it.  I  hate  it.  So  w^e 
can't  depend  upon  that  any  longer." 

"  It's  this  very  distraction,  this  most 
unusual  excitement  that  causes  it. 
What  more  natural  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  it  isn't  that,"  going  on  to 
indict  himself  fiercely.  "  It  is  because 
I  have  no  real  head  for  it,  no  real  talent 
nor  taste  for  art.  It's  all  been  a  mis- 
take from  the  beginning,  and  the  pub- 
lishers and  the  public  are  right." 

"  Then,  Leonard,  dearest,"  she  sug- 
gested, thoroughly  sympathetic  on 
seeing  him  so  depressed,  "  why  don't 
you  go  into  something  else  ?  If  your 
work  is  so  hard  for  you,  let  us  sell  the 
new  cottage — much  as  I  should  regret 
it  —  and    go   back    to    America.     Why 
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won't  you  let  my  father  do  something  ? 
He  could  put  you  into  the  iron-works. 
That  would  serve  until  a  better  place 
offered.  You  know  I've  asked  you  to 
do  it  before." 

She  had  indeed  asked  him  before. 
Hearing  him  so  often  complain,  as  now, 
that  his  vein  of  talent  had  run  out,  or 
had  never  really  existed,  and  being  no 
great  judge  of  the  arts  herseK,  she  had 
ended  by  taking  him  at  his  word.  She 
innocently  offered  these  suggestions 
toward  a  practical,  money-making  occu- 
pation, thinking  she  spoke  quite  after 
his  own  heart  and  just  as  he  would 
have  wished  her.  In  reality  they  ran- 
kled in  his  mind  above  all  other  injuries. 

"  What !  "  he  exclaimed,  inwardly,  "  to 
be  an  artist,  and  have  a  wife  who  does 
not  believe  in  you  ?  To  find  no  tri- 
umphs, no  belief  in  your  inspiration, 
at  home,  in  the  one  quarter  where  be- 
yond all  others  they  should  be  found 
the  one  refuge  when  all  others  fail  ? 
Ah,  yes,"  he  summed  it  up,  "I  was 
indeed  '  unhappy  in  love,'  I  was  indeed 
right  in  throwing  myself  into  play. 
Such  a  situation  never  offered  its  cursed 
advantages  more  clearly." 

As  to  the  alleged  disparagement,  it 
did  not  exist  in  the  least  in  Miriam's 
mind.  She  had  loved  him  as  an  attrac- 
tive, companionable  human  being;  she 
had  made  him  the  god  of  her  idolatry, 
hardly  thinking  or  caring  what  his  life's 
work  was  to  be.  She  was  not  a  con- 
noisseur in  art  nor  letters,  and  had  no 
deft  opinion  ready  for  every  subject, 
especially  not  for  the  many  fantastic 
subjects  to  which  he  often  pushed  his 
speculations.  But,  for  a  trifle  gentler 
treatment,  she  would  almost  have  given 
him  her  heart's  blood.  It  was  most 
lovable  and  pathetic  sometimes  to  see 
her  tremulously  strive,  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  him,  to  make  a  choice,  to  have 
opinions,  preferences,  animation,  about 
matters  on  which  she  really  felt  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  interest. 

It  might  have  been  amusing  to  a 
looker-on  to  see  how  little  Lucien,  sit- 
ting up  much  beyond  his  usual  bed- 
time, imitated  the  movements  of  that 
great  exemplar  to  his  childish  admira- 
tion, his  father.  Quite  unconsciously, 
and  in  good  faith,  he  copied  Leonard's 
animated  gestures,  his  whole    air,  and 


even  leaned  his  dear  little  head  on  his 
hand  from  time  to  time  as  in  pensive 
sadness ;  but  there  was  no  looker-on  to 
see  this  ;  he  was  left  quite  to  his  own 
devices. 

Leonard,  having  so  vehemently  es- 
tablished the  fact  that  he  was  not  a 
genius,  could  not  immediately  turn 
round  and  maintain  that  he  wts.  That 
would  have  been  rather  too  ridiculous. 
He  could  only  brood  deeply  over  his 
wrongs,  and  take  satisfaction  on  some 
other  ground. 

"It  ill  becomes  you  to  advise  me  to 
change  my  profession,"  he  said,  "  when 
it  is  you  who  have  done  so  much  to 
make  it  untenable.  The  loss  at  Monte 
Carlo,  too,  was  mainly  through  your 
own  fault." 

"My  fault?"  she  echoed,  in  conster- 
nation.    "What  can  you  mean?" 

"  Simply  this,  you  checked  me — or 
had  most  to  do  with  checking  me — at 
the  moment  of  success  which  could 
never  be  recalled.  When  I  went  back, 
a  week  afterward,  it  was  too  late.  I  was 
like  a  man  trying  to  catch  a  railroad 
train  which  is  running  away  from  him 
at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour." 

"  You  shall  not  treat  me  with  such 
injustice,"  she  interrupted,  in  passion- 
ate resentment.  "I  try  not  to  answer 
you,  because  I  know  that  success  in 
argument  cannot  bring  back  your  affec- 
tion ;  but  I  must,  I  must.  You  turn 
everything  against  me,  even  my  effort 
to  save  you  from  a  ruinous  vice.  I  will 
not  stay  here.  I — I — will  leave  you.  I 
will  go  to  live  alone.  Oh,"  choking 
with  sobs,  "  if  I  could  only  die,  if  I 
could  only  die  !  " 

But  at  this  moment  a  still  sharper 
cry  of  lamenting  broke  forth  from  little 
son  and  effected  an  instant  diversion  in 
the  matters  at  issue.  Neglected,  over- 
looked, and  half  nodding  to  sleep  in 
his  high  chair,  he  had  burned  his  rose- 
bud of  a  mouth  severely  with  hot  soup. 

"My  poor  child!  my  darling!  my 
DARLING  I  "  cried  his  mother,  hysteri- 
cally, catching  him  to  her  breast.  She 
bore  him  out  of  the  room,  covering  him 
with  comforting  kisses  ;  while  her  own 
passionate  tears,  roused  by  so  different 
a  cause,  rained  down  unchecked  and 
mingled  with  his. 

Leonard  was  made  extremely  uncom- 
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fortable  by  her  tears,  though  hardened 
to  them,  in  a  way  he  would  never  have 
deemed  possible  in  the  early  days. 
Then  a  single  one  of  them  would  have 
utterly  broken  his  heart.  He  was  fully 
aware  of  his  injustice.  Yet  even  this 
could  not  allay  the  demon  of  discon- 
tent by  which  he  was  possessed.  He 
stood  irresolute  ;  lit  his  cigar  twice 
and  let  it  go  out  again.  He  said  he 
would  apologize  later — he  would  ask 
her  forgiveness,  in  fact.  And  then  he 
went  away  to  his  own  room  and  fiercely 
tried  to  work  at  his  papers.  The  more 
baffled  he  was  by  them,  the  more  testily 
he  said  to  himself  that  he  was  a  much- 
abused  individual. 

He  went  down  and  shut  up  the 
house,  as  his  custom  was.  Somewhere 
about  midnight  he  was  aroused  in  his 
all  but  futile  labors  by  hearing  little 
Lucien  call  out  persistently.  He  went 
to  him.  There  was  no  one  to  attend 
his  childish  whims ;  his  mother  was 
not  in  her  room  ;  her  bed  had  not  been 
disturbed.  Made  excessively  uneasy, 
Leonard  searched  everywhere  within, 
but  she  was  not  to  be  found. 

"  Has  she,  indeed,  gone  away  ? "  he 
queried  ;  "  has  she  kept  her  hasty 
word  ?  Is  her  patience  at  last  ex- 
hausted ?  It  is  not  possible  that  there 
is  going  to  be  a  scandal  in  our  family 
such  as  you  read  of  in  others,  and  that 
all  is  at  an  end  between  us  ! " 

He  recognized  now  her  long-suffering 
patience.  Suddenly  another  thought 
made  his  heart  beat  with  a  panic  of 
alarm.  Where  had  she  gone  in  the 
dark  and  alone?  Surely  not  to  Nice, 
and  there  were  no  friends  nearer. 
Could  she  have  —  but  no,  no,  such  a 
thought  was  beyond  belief.  And  yet, 
as  he  feverishly  lit  a  lantern  and  hur- 
ried without,  he  was  overpowered  by 
a  flood  of  memories  of  her  dearer  self 
and  their  happier  days,  and  was  ascrib- 
ing to  her  all  the  beatific  virtues,  as 
people  do  to  a  dear  one  who  is  dead. 

He  found  her  sitting  on  a  bench,  down 
the  long  walk,  a  dim  figure  in  a  cloak, 
in  the  lonely  dark.  The  stars  shone,  it 
is  true,  but  it  was  after  midnight,  and 
she  was  one  rather  timid  by  nature, 
with  no  taste  for  tragic  posing  or  ro- 
mantic situations.  He  had  so  great  a 
sense  of  relief   on  seeing  her,  that  he 


unconsciously  felt  himself  acquitted  al- 
ready of  the  need  of  a  part  of  his  repent- 
ance. 

"  Isn't  this  silly  ?  isn't  this  impru- 
dent, Miriam  ?  "  he  began,  as  if  com- 
monplace words  could  somehow  best 
take  the  edge  off  the  distressing  occa- 
sion. 

She  made  him  no  reply. 

"  But  you'll  catch  your  death  of  cold, 
dear,  sitting  out  here  so  late.  Kemem- 
ber  it  is  March,  and  not  July." 

"  I  am  not  cold.  Please  let  me  stay," 
she  responded,  in  a  low,  desolate  voice, 
very  musical,  for  her  sweet  voice  was  a 
distinct  part  of  Miriam's   charm. 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  in  the  gar- 
den when  I  locked  the  house  ;  I  should 
never  have  dreamed  of  shutting  you  out." 

"I  know  ;  but  it  does  not  matter." 

Then  he  endeavored  to  take  her 
hand  tenderly  and  lead  her  back  to 
their  dwelling. 

She  started  in  aversion  when  he 
touched  her.  "No,  no,"  she  said,  "I 
am  afraid  of  you.  It  is  more  lone- 
some there  than  here.  Oh,  it  has  all 
gone  on  so  long.  You  are  so  hard  with 
me,  so  cold,  so  bitter.  Oh,  I  do  not 
want  to  go  home  any  more."  And  she 
burst  out  anew  into  most  violent  sob- 
bing. 

God,  how  this  terrible  indictment 
smote  his  heart !  What  !  more  lone- 
some in  their  own  fair  home  than  out 
here  in  the  coldness  and  blackness  of 
the  night,  and  far  away  from  her  kin  in 
a  strange  land  ?  Lonesome  with  him, 
afraid  of  him,  she  who  had  been  the 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him  in  all  the 
world  ? 

"  But  Miriam  !  but  darling  !  "  he 
cried,  now  thoroughly  overcome,  "  you 
cannot  mean  such  cruel  words  ?  I 
have  been  wrong.  What  I  said  was 
extreme  —  unreasonable  —  entirely  un- 
warranted. It  is  continually  so.  I  beg 
your  forgiveness  with  all  my  heart, 
dear  little  Miriam  !  Sweetheart !  think 
of  all  we  have  been  through  together. 
Come,  let  us  talk  about  it.  It  is  not 
so  bad  as  that." 

He  placed  himself  beside  her  on 
the  bench  and  put  his  arm  about  her 
strongly,  affectionately,  to  retain  her  in 
spite  of  herself.  She  should  not  escape 
him  so. 
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*'  I  do  mean  it.  I — I — ,"  chokingly, 
"  thought  if  I  were  all  alone  out  here 
in  the  dark,  perhaps  I  might  have 
strength  to — to — to  die,  and  leave  you 
and  little  Lucien  together  —  without 
me."  She  sobbed  anew,  in  pity  for  her- 
self and  this  piteous  prospect.  "  But  I 
was  afraid ;  yes,  I  tell  you  truly,  I  was 
afraid.  Oh,  why  have  I  not  more  cour- 
age ?    Why  have  I  not  more  courage  ?  " 

This  lovable  natural  weakness  moved 
him  more  than  any  display  of  tragic 
strength  could  have  done.  He  clasped 
her  most  affectionately  in  his  embrace. 

"  There,  there,  these  are  very  silly 
little  ideas,"  he  said,  in  a  rough  sort  of 
soothing  way.  "  There  is  no  need  of 
this.  You  must  not  make  yourself  ill. 
Let  us  go  back  to  the  house  ;  that  can't 
make  things  worse,  either  one  way  or 
the  other,  just  this  once,  can  it  ?  "  And 
he  drew  her  gently  along.  She  shiv- 
ered in  the  chilly  night  air,  and  reluc- 
tantly yielded. 

"  There,  we  will  discuss  it  all.  Rest 
your  head  on  my  shoulder  ;  let  me  pet 
you,  as  I  used  to  do — so.  Don't  you 
see  now,  dear,  that  it  isn't  so  bad  yet. 
We  mustn't  feel  in  this  bitter  way 
toward  each  other,  I  am  sorry  for  it 
all,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  from 
my  very  soul.  I  am  never  going  to  be 
hard  with  you,  never  going  to  breathe 
a  cross  word  to  you  again." 

What  an  inexpressible  comfort  these 
words  gave  her.  The  storm  had  spent 
its  rage  and  was  dying  away  ;  it  left, 
as  it  were,  vague  ^olian  harmonies  in 
the  air,  and  rare  shells  and  perfumed 
weed  had  been  thrown  up  from  the  pro- 
foundest  ocean  depths,  which,  but  for 
the  storm,  would,  perhaps,  never  have 
seen  the  light. 

"If  you  could  only  make  believe  to 
like  me,  if  you  could  only  pretend  to 
love  me  a  little,  though  you  really 
do  not,"  suggested  Miriam,  "  even  in 
that  way  I  could  be  almost  happy." 

"  Make  believe  ?  pretend  ?  but  I  do 
love  you,  dearly.  Oh,  do  not  doubt 
it !  Only  sometimes  I  am  so  cross,  so 
wretched,  I  am  a  hardly  rational  being." 

"  And  that  is  the  time  you  ought  to 
let  me  comfort  and  console  you.  Why 
can  you  not  be  sure  that  after  a  little 
while  I  will  do  everything  you  want  me 
to  ?  "     He  pressed  her  to  him  anew  as 


they  walked,  inexpressibly  touched  by 
her  sweetness.  "  Only  have  a  little 
patience  with  me.  I  have  nobody  in 
all  the  world  to  love  but  you,  then 
why  should  I  not  always  please  youV 
Advise  me  ;  show  me  how  to  learn  ; 
tell  me  things  beforehand,  and  don't 
wait  and  find  fault  with  me  when  it's 
too  late.  I  loved  you  so,  Leonard,  I 
love  you  so  dearly,  I  should  give  up 
everything  to  you,  at  last,  whether  it 
were  right  or  wrong." 

"  And  you  would  have  stayed  out-of- 
doors  all  night,  poor  little  thing  ?  " 

"  I  was  startled  when  I  heard  you 
shut  up  the  house,  but — but  I  think  I 
should  have  been  too  proud  to  call  to 
you  to  let  me  in." 

"And  to-morrow  you  would  have 
been    down  with   a  raging  fever  ;  and 

I Oh,  no  !  we  must  not  talk  about 

it  any  more." 


CHAPTER   VI. 

INVOKING    LUCK. 

Leonard  Bond  kept  his  promise  well ; 
he  spoke  no  more  words  of  harshness 
to  the  gentle  Miriam.  But  this  did  not 
free  him  from  money  embarrassments, 
nor  did  it  put  an  end  to  the  engrossing- 
passion  that  had  drawn  him  in.  On 
the  contrary,  he  found,  in  the  very  rec- 
onciliation and  good  understanding 
between  them,  support  for  a  singular 
new  perversion  of  duty. 

"It  is  now  more  than  ever  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  play,"  he  said,  "  for 
the  sake  of  this  dear  Miriam,  since  I 
know  how  well  I  love  her.  The  dan- 
gerous situation  shall  be  redeemed  be- 
fore she  becomes  aware  of  it.  I  must 
save  her  and  the  boy  from  the  actual 
destitution  that  threatens  them  in  the 
failure  of  our  present  resources  and  the 
paralysis  of  my  capacity  for  work." 

He  began  to  cherish  the  conviction 
that,  in  all  this,  fate  had  only  meant  to 
try  him.  It  could  not  be  that  he,  who 
— with  whatever  becoming  concessions 
to  modesty — believed  so  firmly  in  his 
own  ultimate  success  and  his  natural 
right  to  be  among  the  elect  of  the  earth, 
was  to  be  allowed  to  fall  into  actual 
straits   and    squalid   misery.      But   all 
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round  the  wide  horizon  there  appeared, 
to  his  distorted  vision,  no  other  re- 
source except  in  piay.  It  was  neces- 
sary that  his  luck  shoukl  change  ;  there- 
fore, he  argued,  it  must  change. 

He  had  no  desire  to  deceive  Miriam, 
but  he  persuaded  himself  that  it  had  to 
be  done  in  the  interest  of  her  own  peace 
of  mind.  In  the  interest  of  her  peace 
of  mind,  therefore,  he  made  great  ef- 
forts at  cheerfulness  in  her  presence ; 
he  affected  to  have  set  vigorously  to 
work  again  ;  and,  as  often  as  he  absent- 
ed himself,  he  invented  ingenious  pre- 
texts of  necessary  visits  to  libraries,  to 
acquaintances,  or  their  new  house. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  when  he 
finally  went  back  to  Monte  Carlo,  there 
were  five  regular  trains  billed.  As  the 
scheduled  hour  of  each  in  turn  ap- 
proached, he  fought  doggedly  against 
the  besetting  temptation.  For  the  af- 
ternoon he  conquered,  but  in  the  even- 
ing he  affected  to  go  to  Nice,  and  was 
soon  at  Monte  Carlo,  beside  the  tables. 
Fortune  was  no  more  propitious  than 
of  old ;  he  departed  a  heavy  loser.  He 
drew  more  money,  and  the  same  ill 
chance  attended  him. 

From  a  third  visit,  however,  he 
brought  away  a  really  considerable  sum 
in  winnings.  Elated,  he  took  the  money 
to  Consul  Hazlitt,  and  begged  him,  with 
feverish  prudence,  to  keep  it  for  him. 

"  This  time  I  have  broken  away  in 
season  and  not  waited  for  the  tide  to 
turn  against  me,"  he  said,  with  pride. 
"Put  this  money  in  your  safe  for  me, 
Hazlitt,  and  don't  give  it  up  to  me,  do 
you  hear  ? — no,  not  for  prayers,  threats, 
nor  compulsion." 

But,  no  later  than  the  very  next  day, 
he  was  back,  in  a  flurry  of  agitation,  to 
demand  it.  It  so  happened  that  the 
consul  was  absent,  and  it  was  not  the 
secretary's  affair  to  give  it  up,  even  were 
the  key  of  the  safe  in  his  possession,  as 
it  was  not.  The  Consul  would  return 
within  the  hour. 

"But  I  cannot  wait  an  hour  ;  it  is  be- 
yond endurance,"  grumbled  the  visitor. 

He  paced  the  floor,  fuming  immeasur- 
ably. His  eager  eyes  would  have  pierced 
the  safe  like  diamond  drills,  and  his 
impatience  was  of  a  dynamite  qual- 
ity that  might  almost  have  blown  the 
door  from  its  hinges.     Fortunately  Mr. 


Hazlitt  came  back  sooner  than  was  ex- 
jjected. 

"I  find  I've  got  to  have  the  deposit, 
after  all,  old  man,"  burst  out  Leonard, 
without  further  preamble,  though  en- 
deavoring to  impose  a  certain  calm 
upon  himself. 

"You  told  me  not  to  give  it  up  to 
you — not  for  prayers,  threats,  nor  even 
'  compulsion.' " 

"  Well,  you  see  I  don't  use  prayers  or 
threats,  and  I  have  too  much  respect 
for  that  muscle  of  yours,  as  an  old  col- 
lege boating -man,  to  try  force.  But 
just  give  me  the  money,  old  fellow,  and 
be  quick  about  it !  I'm  in  something 
of  a  hurry." 

"Where  is  this  money  going  to?" 
the  Consul  asked,  gravely. 

"I — er  my  builder  —  the  fact  is  I 
hadn't  made  my  calculations  quite 
right.  I'll  let  you  know  all  about  it 
later."  He  had  not  even  taken  time  to 
frame  a  plausible  excuse. 

The  other  was  inclined  to  expostulate 
with  him  at  some  leisure,  but  Bond 
broke  forth,  almost  beside  himself  : 

"God!  Hazlitt,  give  me  what  is  mine. 
I'm  not  asking  you  for  any  of  your 
money,  am  I  ?  " 

It  was  a  tone  that  even  patient  friend- 
ship could  not  endure.  Without  a  word 
further,  the  Consul  turned  to  the  safe 
and  handed  him  out,  from  one  of  the 
small  compartments,  the  thick  package 
of  bank-bills  that  had  made  but  so  brief 
a  stay  there. 

"  Forgive  me  ! "  exclaimed  Leonard, 
when  the  package  was  recovered — for 
he  had  had  an  insane  sort  of  dread  that 
he  might  never  possess  it  again.  "  Let 
me  take  back  my  words.  It  is  no  way 
to  talk  to  you,  in  return  for  your  many 
kindnesses.  The  fact  is  I  need  the 
money.     I " 

"  I  have  no  right  to  call  you  to  an 
accounting,"  said  the  Consul,  suavely. 

But  he  took  a  resolution  hencefor- 
ward to  mix  himself  up  much  less  with 
the  concerns  of  others.  This  resolu- 
tion, however,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
going  out  next  day,  and  again  a  couple 
of  days  after,  to  see  if  anything  was 
wrong  with  the  family  at  the  Villa  So- 
leil.  But  to  all  appearances  everything 
there  was  placid  and  serene. 

Leonard    lost,    in    short    order,    the 
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money  thus  withdrawn,  and  then  he 
entered  upon  a  career  of  reckless  finan- 
ciering. He  exhausted  all  his  near-by 
resources,  and  next  drew  upon  those 
farther  away.  He  even  got  money  over 
by  cable  from  America.  He  paid  ex- 
orbitant interest  for  short-time  loans ; 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  whole  were 
tossed  into  the  same  all  -  devouring 
gulf. 

When  he  went  to  his  bank,  he  no 
longer  set  foot  in  the  comfortable  read- 
ing-room, where  the  strangers  perused 
their  papers ;  and  with  the  same  object 
in  view,  to  avoid  acquaintance,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  trains  for  Monte  Carlo 
by  the  shabby  Rue  de  Russie  and  Rue 
Paganini,  instead  of  up  the  Avenue  de 
la  Glare.  Ambitions,  loves,  hates,  every 
other  passion  and  interest  were  post- 
poned for  the  moment  to  his  blind 
struggle  with  the  god  of  chance.  His 
work,  his  hopes,  his  past  life,  his  friends, 
Miriam,  he  himself,  were  as  if  involved 
in  a  thick  fog.  The  only  light  apparent 
in  it  was  a  pale  sickly  gleam,  reflect- 
ed outward  from  the  green  table.  In 
this  false  radiance  he  was  vaguely  con- 
scious of  a  circle  of  heads  around  him, 
heads  of  tourists,  diners-out,  cocottes, 
roues,  blacklegs,  looking  on  at  his  play 
with  amusement,  with  gaping  wonder 
or  scorn. 

Still  he  played.  As  fortune  went 
against  him,  he  abated  the  magnitude 
of  his  early  demands.  At  first  he  had 
demanded  riches ;  then  he  would  have 
been  content  merely  to  recover  his 
losses  ;  then  only  the  half  of  them ;  and 
now,  finally,  he  was  ready  to  say  : 

"  I  will  play  no  more,  if  I  may  get 
out  of  it  only  enough  to  take  us  back 
to  America  and  keep  us  there,  till  I  can 
get  something  to  do." 

But,  strangely  enough,  he  was  less 
gloomy  now  over  great  losses  that 
threatened  their  very  means  of  exist- 
ence than  he  had  been  ovei^  compara- 
tively petty  ones  in  the  beginning.  He 
was  possessed  of  a  general  apathy,  only 
broken  at  times  by  the  gambler's  mad 
exhilaration. 

"  One  must  have  plenty  of  '  sand,'  as 
Skelmer  says,"  he  assured  himself.  "  He 
must  be  able  to  look  unflinchingly  into 
the  eye  of  ruin,  and  this  boldness  vdll 
check  and  vanquish  it,  as  they  say  the 


determined  human  eye  will  quell  the 
fiercest  wild  animal." 

Some  people,  looking  on  at  his  heavy 
play  and  losses,  and  knowing  his  modest 
way  of  living,  asked  "  Where  does  he 
get  his  money  ?  "  But  the  gambler  al- 
ways has  money.  It  was  reassuring  to 
him  now  to  feel  that  large  capital  was 
not  necessaiy.  His  one  great  success 
had  been  made  with  but  a  hundred 
francs.  As  long  as  a  single  five-franc 
piece  remained  to  him,  he  might  at  any 
time  hear,  as  it  were,  the  voice  saying 
"  Turn  again,  Whittington,  lord  mayor 
of  London."  A  single  five-franc  piece 
was  not  too  small  to  become  the  seed  of 
a  dazzling  afiluence. 

His  assets  at  length  consisted  of  no 
more  than  the  house  in  process  of  con- 
struction, and  a  few  forlorn  building- 
lots  in  America.  The  latter  could  not 
profitably  be  turned  into  cash,  and  in- 
deed might  be  crossed  off  the  account 
altogether.  As  to  his  house,  the  object 
of  so  much  labor  and  affection,  he  de- 
cided that  he  would  not  sell  it,  but 
would  mortgage  it.  He  went  directly 
to  the  well-to-do  Barmasso  for  the  loan. 
His  builder  received  the  request  with  a 
deprecating  shrug.  ''  Ces  jours-ci — and 
enfin,  and  et  puis,  and  what  will  you," 
stammered  Barmasso.  "If  it  was  only 
a  house  in  the  regular  style,  I  wouldn't 
mind  letting  you  have — so  much ;  but, 
being  as  it's  an  old  kind  of  place,  made 
after  ideas  of  your  own,  and  nobody 
would  take  it  off  my  hands  if  an3i;hing 
happened  to  the  mortgage,  I  can't  pos- 
sibly let  you  have  more  than — so  much." 
And  he  named  a  ridiculously  small 
sum. 

"  It's  infamous ! "  said  Leonard.  "You 
know  all  the  good  material  that's  gone 
into  that  house  ;  you  know  the  real 
value  of  it  better  than  anybody  else,  be- 
cause you've  built  it.  But  I  can't  argue 
with  you.  Will  you  stand  to  the  offer 
you  have  made  ?  " 

"I'll  stand  to  this  one  anyway,  M'sieu 
Bond."  And  he  diminished  his  offer 
anew,  by  an  appreciable  fraction. 

"Can  you  let  me  have  the  money  at 
once  ? — on  the  instant  ?  " 

"  Hem  !  h-m  !  this  is  Tuesday  ;  the 
quickest  I  can  let  you  have  it  is  on  Sat- 
urday." 

Leonard  was  obliged   to  close  with 
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him.  This  transaction,  the  cold  shrewd- 
ness of  Barmasso,  sent  a  throb  of  ter- 
ror through  him.  His  apathy  was 
stirred  ;  the  enveloping  fog  in  which  he 
was  voyaging  was  briefly  rent,  as  by  a 
lightning  flash,  and  he  heard  the  roar 
of  snarling  breakers,  and  had  an  immi- 
nent vision  as  of  his  total  undoing  near 
at  hand.  If  now  he  could  only  com- 
mand some  small  resources,  in  the 
meantime,  even  very  small  ones,  he 
might  redeem  all  before  Saturday,  and 
not  have  to  take  the  knavish  Barmas- 
so's  mortgage  after  all.  Casting  about 
for  something  on  which  to  raise  money, 
he  thought  of  his  watch,  not  a  very 
choice  one,  and  he  pawned  it  and  lost 
the  proceeds  the  same  day.  Then  he 
pawned  Miriam's  watch,  lying  at  the 
jeweller's  for  repairs.  He  was  heartily 
ashamed  of  the  latter  step,  but  assured 
himself  that  it  was  but  momentary  ;  it 
should  be  back  again  in  the  jeweller's 
hands  on  Saturday,  whether  he  lost  or 
not.     And  lose,  he  did. 

His  own  wits  had  served  him  so  poor- 
ly, that  he  had  long  felt  the  need  of 
some  higher  wisdom  than  his  own  to 
guide  his  play.  It  was  an  aspiration 
not  likely  to  be  gratified,  but  it  led  him 
to  discourse  with  Scaithewaite,  the  sys- 
tem-maker. Scaithewaite  was  only  too 
content  to  secure  an  intelligent  listener, 
and  they  sat  down  a  couple  of  hours 
over  it  at  a  little  table  in  the  Cafe  Re- 
gence,  at  Nice.  It  led  him  to  buy  all 
the  brochures  with  infallible  secrets  for 
winning,  displayed  in  sealed  envelopes, 
at  the  news  kiosks — and  sold  dear,  be- 
cause no  purchaser  w^ould  ever  think  of 
buying  one  a  second  time.  And  it  led 
him  vaguely  among  the  charlatans  whose 
offers  of  infallible  systems,  in  the  news- 
papers, he  had  been  wont  to  mock  at  so 
scornfully.  He  knew,  as  well  now  as 
then,  that  they  were  unreasonable,  ab- 
surd, but  the  chronic  gamester  does 
not  disdain  to  be  unreasonable  nor  even 
absurd.  Out  of  all  the  bushel  of  chaff, 
there  might  come  a  small  grain  of 
wheat,  in  the  shape  at  least  of  some 
useful  suggestion  that  would  throw 
him  out  of  his  rooted  habits  and  set 
him  upon  some  fresh  new  proceeding. 
The  benevolent  Professor,  the  Ex-crou- 
pier of  Monte  Carlo,  the  distinguished 
Engineer  of  Roads  and  Bridges,  "A.  A.," 


trhs  s4rieux,  and  "Y,"  also  very  serious, 
being  seen  and  corresponded  with,  had 
no  healing  to  offer.  He  even  visited 
the  motherly  Baroness  de  Niche,  whose 
hand-bill  pretended  to  call  down  right- 
eous maledictions  upon  the  Casino  and 
sweep  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth  as  a 
philanthropic  boon  to  the  human  race, 
and  he  found  her  a  little  sharper  than 
all  the  rest. 

"  Such  semblance  of  plans  as  they 
have  got  is  simply  copied  out  of  old 
Cagliostro's  book,"  said  Leonard,  sum- 
ming them  all  up.  "And  their  game  is 
threefold — either  to  make  off,  pure  and 
simple,  with  the  money  put  in  their 
hands,  or  to  pluck  theii-  victims  at  pri- 
vate play,  or  to  serve  as  stool-pigeons 
for  Monte  Carlo,  where  no  doubt  they 
get  a  commission  on  the  business  they 
bring." 

"The  numbers  tend  to  come  out  of 
the  roulette- wheel  in  mysterious  series, 
controlled  by  sympathy  among  them- 
selves," said  the  Baroness  de  Niche.  "  I 
have  found  the  secret  of  these  series 
through  my  profound  investigations,  by 
means  of  the  science  of  algebra." 

The  secret  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
for  sale  separately  or  the  whole  for  a 
round  sum — which  was  of  no  moment 
at  all  in  comparison  with  the  losses  one 
might  sustain  without  it,  at  a  single  sit- 
ting. No,  no,  no  aid,  no  resource  here ; 
all  was  hollow,  fallacious  mockery. 

Nor  was  there  more  in  the  private 
roulette,  defying  law,  to  which  he  was 
introduced,  in  a  considerable  villa,  not 
far  from  the  Pont  du  Magnan.  The 
risks  were  greater,  the  management 
probably  even  less  honest  than  at  Monte 
Carlo.  Some  people  there  told  him  of 
clairvoyants  who  had  done  most  won- 
derful things.  To  make  his  experience 
complete,  he  fatuously  visited  some  of 
the  clairvoyants,  bought  their  lucky 
numbers,  and  some  of  these  numbers, 
written  out  on  tissue-paper,  he  soaked 
in  his  cup,  and  swallowed  with  his 
breakfast  coffee. 

On  Friday  morning,  preceding  the 
Saturday  when  he  was  to  have  his  loan 
from  Barmasso,  he  was  once  more,  de- 
spite clairvoyant  and  lucky  numbers,  in 
the  unhappy  class  of  the  cleaned-out, 
the  decaves. 

That  morning,  Miriam  having  gone 
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down  to  the  village  to  do  her  market- 
ing, Leonard  caught  sight  of  Jo  jo,  led 
out  by  Angelo  to  crop  some  mouthfuls 
of  fresh  grass.  For  the  first  time,  Jojo 
occurred  to  him  as  negotiable  property. 
— A  thought  to  be  repulsed  with  loath- 
ing ! — No,  a  thought  to  be  accepted 
with  gratitude,  a  sad  necessity,  no 
doubt,  but  a  happy  solution  that  might 
save  all. 

"Miriam  will  grieve,  to  be  sure,  and 
little  Lucien  will  be  inconsolable  for  a 
while,"  he  reflected.  "But,  then,  Lu- 
cien is  forever  getting  under  Jo  jo's 
feet  and  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
trampled  to  death.  And  it  may  save 
us  the  need  of  putting  the  mortgage  on 
the  house.  And,  furthermore,  I  shall 
not  sell  the  pony,  but  only  put  him  in 
pledge  ;  and  I  shall  get  him  out  again 
just  as  soon  as  my  winnings  allow  it." 

He  ordered  Angelo  to  give  Jojo  an 
extra  feed  of  oats,  and  then  harness  up 
and  let  him  know  when  all  was  ready. 
While  waiting,  he  took  the  seat  in  the 
corner  of  the  house-terrace,  and  lost 
himself  in  intricate  tables,  involving 
mathematical  doctrines  of  chances,  on 
which  he  was  now  always  figuring. 

Little  son  ran  out  from  the  supervis- 
ing care  of  Alexandrine  in  the  kitchen, 
and  began  a  favorite  game  of  throwing 
things  over  the  parapet.  Athletic  for 
his  years,  he  would  unconsciously  take 
strong,  proud  little  poses,  like  a  baby 
Ajax  defying  the  lightning.  He  threw 
over  all  the  small  articles  he  could  lay 
hands  on,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  many 
of  them  were  useful  ones.  You  might 
have  thought  he  was  lightening  cargo 
to  avert  an  impending  shipwreck. 

Tired  of  this,  and  yielding  to  the 
magnetism  the  larger  body  naturally 
exercised  upon  such  a  smaller  one,  he 
gravitated  nearer  and  nearer  his  father. 
He  played  about  him  as  quietly  as  a  lit- 
tle mouse,  for  a  while,  bringing  leaves, 
sticks,  and  pebbles,  and  arranging  them 
beside  him  on  the  bench.  Then  he 
w^ould  put  them  into  one  of  his  father's 
side-pockets,  then  industriously  take 
them  out  again,  and  put  them  in  the 
other.  He  ran  down  the  garden-walk, 
where  wild  flowers  were  springing  in 
the  tall  grass  —  he  himself  was  like 
but  a  larger  flower  among  them — and 
brought  back,  for  his  father's  button- 


hole, a  coquelicot  that  he  had  ruthless- 
ly broken  off,  with  much  too  short  a 
stem. 

When  Leonard  was  his  normal  self, 
the  doings  of  his  little  child  were  a  con- 
tinual source  of  curious  interest  and 
affectionate  pleasure.  But  of  late,  these 
pretty  nothings  were  rather  a  reproach 
to  him  ;  he  inclined  to  avoid  the  baby 
caresses,  or  to  get  them  over  with  as 
soon  as  possible.  This,  too,  in  spite  of 
his  specious  argument  that  it  was  large- 
ly to  insure  the  child's  happiness  that 
he  was  engaged  in  his  present  singular 
career. 

Again,  at  a  most  engrossed  moment, 
when  Leonard  was  counting  about  three 
abstruse  columns  of  figures  at  once,  Lu- 
cien approached,  with  his  innocent  ador- 
able little  smile,  that  showed  all  his 
excellent  white  teeth,  and  called  "  3Ian- 
ina  !  manina  !  "  —  Little  hand  !  little 
hand !  a  word  caught  up  from  his 
nurse,  Barbara's  semi -Italian  patois. 
It  was  his  ingenuous  idea  that  his  father 
should  now  stop  everything,  and  have 
nothing  more  important  in  the  world 
to  do  than  to  hold  his  dear  little  paw 
in  both  his  own. 

Finally,  he  must  be  taken  up  into 
Leonard's  lap.  He  was  as  gentle  and 
adroit  about  it  all  as  any  irrepressible 
child  could  be,  but  he  was  in  both  an 
affectionate  and  an  inquisitive  mood. 
While  Leonard  absently  kept  on  with 
his  work,  he  was  sensible  of  Lucien 's 
laying  his  soft  cheek  against  his,  ex- 
ploring the  dog's-head  pin  in  his  cravat, 
with  murmurs  of  "bow-wow!  bow- 
wow !  "  and  taking  out  and  replacing 
his  handkerchief.  Suddenly  he  became 
aware  that  he  was  being  relieved  of  a 
memorandum-book  he  carried  in  an  in- 
ner pocket.  The  infant  had  it  in  his 
hand  and  was  sliding  down  to  the 
ground  with  it  to  carry  it  away. 

"No,  no,  not  that.  Monsieur  Touche- 
d-tout. Mr.  Touch -ever3i:hing,  that 
won't  do  at  all,"  he  protested,  rousing 
himself  to  take  it  back. 

All  things,  as  to  Lucien,  seemed  di- 
vided into  "  No  "  objects  and  "  Yes  "  ob- 
jects. Nearly  ever^^thing  belonged  to 
the  former  category,  this  memorandum- 
book  decidedly.  Its  destination,  fur- 
thermore, had  it  not  been  recaptured, 
was  to  be  thrown  over  the  terrace  wall. 
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Augelo  came  to  announce  that  tlie 
trap  was  ready.  "  Ready  in  a  moment," 
responded  Leonard. 

He  rose  to  go  ;  but,  taken  by  a  sin- 
gular impulse,  he  caught  up  little 
Lucien  into  his  arms  and  carried  him 
down  toward  the  middle  of  the  garden 
walk.  He  paused  there,  between  bor- 
ders where  scarlet  flowers  kindled  their 
bright  flame  amid  the  grave,  poetic 
green  of  the  olive-orchard.  He  cradled 
the  infant  a  little  in  his  strong  embrace, 
pressed  him  against  his  breast,  then, 
lifting  him  higher,  tenderly  kissed  him 
twice.  Lucien  took  the  kisses  in  a 
half-coquettish  little  way  almost  like 
that  of  a  girl  evading  her  lover. 

"  Now  we  are  alone,  all  alone,  papa 
and  his  dear  little  sweetheart  boy,"  said 
Leonard  Bond.  "Here  we  are,  all  by 
ourselves,  out  of  sight  and  sound  of 
everybod3^  Nobody  can  hear  what  I 
am  going  to  say  to  you  ;  and  you  your- 
self, poor  little  midget,  don't  under- 
stand the  first  syllable  of  it  either.  I 
want  you  to  wish  papa  'luck.'  Papa  is 
going  away  pretty  soon  and  has  need  of 
all  the  help  and  favor  he  can  get.  Who 
knows  ?  perhaps  the  wish  may  have 
some  good  effect,  coming  from  your  in- 
nocent mouth.  There,  now,  my  dear 
little  pet,  say,  after  papa,  *  luck  !  '  Say 
it  this  way — so — after  papa — 'Luck  ! '  " 

"  Luck  !  "  repeated  the  child,  display- 
ing a  perfect  docility  that  was  by  no 
means  habitual  with  him.  And  he 
smiled  radiantly  up  at  his  father,  as  if 
he  appreciated  the  humor  and  the  com- 
pliment of  it  that  they  two  should  have 
a  secret  between  them. 

Leonard  kissed  him  again,  and  put 
him  down.  He  had  at  once  a  remorse- 
ful sense  that  he  was  desecrating  the 
finest  feelings  of  the  human  heart  to 
the  purposes  of  his  unhallowed  occu- 
pation. In  a  few  moments  more  he 
was  bowling  along  the  smooth  road  to 
Monte  Carlo,  driving  their  pretty 
pony,  Jojo,  to  the  sacrifice. 

He  alighted  before  the  Cafe  de  Paris. 
Entering  the  billiard-room,  he  walked 
at  once  straight  across  it,  and  stood 
for  a  moment  by  a  window.  Although 
he  appeared  quite  unobservant,  his 
cursory  glance  had  assured  him  that 
Banfi,  the  habitue  of  the  place,  the 
man  he  wanted,  was  there.     He  must 


catch  his  breath  a  bit  first,  and  think  in 
what  words  the  sacrifice  he  was  about 
to  consummate  were  best  proposed. 

As  he  stood  by  the  window,  the  view 
commanded  the  mountain  prospect, 
with  the  mediseval  village  of  Roque- 
brune  near  the  top.  Yes,  it  was  evi- 
dent there  had  once  been  a  landslide, 
the  traces  of  it  were  plainly  visible  on 
the  scarred  cliffs  ;  and  in  the  hamlet 
itself  bowlders  and  houses  were  indis- 
tinguishably  mixed  together.  The  vil- 
lage had  slid,  and  it  had  been  somehow 
stopped  in  mid-career  to  the  sea — 
stopped,  the  story  went,  by  a  sprig  of 
flowering  broom —  the  cytisus  of  Virgil 
and  Theocritus,  the  plant  on  which 
classic  shepherds  were  wont  to  pasture 
their  goats.  For  an  instant,  the  le- 
gend came  vaguely  before  his  mind, 
with  the  scene. 

"Ah,  if  only  something  could  have 
stopped  me  !  "  he  sighed,  heavily. 

Turning  back,  he  sought  out  Mon- 
sieur Banfi,  the  man  who  lent  money 
at  one  hundred  per  cent,  a  day  to  per- 
sons temporarily  embarrassed  in  their 
dealings  at  the  Casino,  just  there  across 
the  velvet  lawn.  The  usurer  paused 
in  a  game  with  a  young  man  having 
a  weak  chin  and  snaggly  black  teeth, 
and  came  forward  billiard-cue  in  hand. 
His  gross,  heavy  jaw,  his  drooping 
eyelids,  his  fiorid  costume,  already  por- 
tended an  unfeeling  hardness  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  something  in  Leonard 
must  have  indicated  to  his  experienced 
eye  both  the  novice  and  his  urgent 
need.  He  repulsed  the  application  as 
soon  as  it  was  made,  saying,  roughly. 

"/'ve  got  no  money." 

"If  the  collateral  were  good,  I  think 
you  could  find  some,"  rejoined  Leon- 
ard, quietly. 

When  Banfi  was  led  out  to  see  the 
trap,  in  fact,  the  affair  took  quite  a  new 
complexion.  He  walked  around  Jojo, 
poked  him  in  the  withers  and  felt  of 
his  legs.  His  admiration,  it  was  plain 
to  be  seen,  still  held  good. 

"  I  can't  loan  any  money  on  that  out- 
fit," he  announced. 

"  And  why  ?  "  demanded  Leonard, 
surprised  and  aggrieved. 

"  Because  I  like  it,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, and  I  want  to  buy  it." 

"  No,  no  ;  I  can't  think  of  selling." 
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"Hold  on!  don't  gather  up  them 
lines  yet.  You  can  make  more  out  of 
me  than  you  can  out  of  anybody  else. 
You  may  get  something  on  the  outfit, 
but  they'll  charge  you  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred per  cent.  —  the  good  borrower 
pays  for  the  bad,  you  know — and  any- 
way what  you  want  to  do  is  sell.  When 
you  come  to  play,  you'll  find  you'll  have 
need  of  all  the  money  you  can  get,  and 
then  you'll  wish  you'd  listened  to  me." 

It  was  but  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  Leonard  should  come  to  his  terms. 
He  took  a  last  glance  at  the  trim  cart 
that  had  drawn  them  in  their  modest 
triumph  at  the  Battle  of  Flowers,  and 
lingeringly  patted  poor  Jo  jo's  neck  for 
the  last  time.  He  went  and  cast  down 
in  the  gamesters'  temple  the  pieces  re- 
ceived from  this  species  of  treason.  The 
invocation,  too,  through  the  aid  of  little 
son  proved  as  absolutely  ineffective  as 
all  the  rest.  At  the  end  of  the  day, 
could  he  have  redeemed  Jo  jo  for  the 
round  disk  of  a  single  five-franc  piece, 
he  would  not  have  had  the  wherewithal 
to  do  it. 

But,  at  any  rate,  the  day  of  small 
things  was  past.  How  could  he  have 
expected  anything  from  the  use  of  such 
mere  driblets  ?  he  asked  himself.  He 
now  welcomed  with  some  cheerfulness 
the  morrow  and  Barmasso's  mortgage- 
loan.  "Here,  at  last,"  he  said,  "is  some- 
thing you  may  really  call  a  capital." 

By  the  time  he  entered  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  mortgage  -  money,  the 
train  had  gone.  Delaying  a  little  he 
might  have  caught  another,  and  been 
set  down  at  Monte  Carlo  for  a  couple 
of  francs.  But  he  could  not  wait  for 
another.  With  such  fever  of  impatience 
was  he  consumed,  that  eveiy  instant 
seemed  precious.  Not  a  minute,  not  a 
second  of  the  valuable  time  was  to  be 


lost.  He  laid  out  forty  francs,  instead, 
for  a  carriage  and  pair,  in  the  Place 
Massena.  It  was  a  pair  of  the  swift 
trotters,  with  jaunty  cocks'  feathers  in 
their  bridles,  which  tear  like  mad  along 
the  road,  back  and  forth  from  Monte 
Carlo,  for  the  especial  use  of  the  grand 
gamblers  and  similar  luxurious  per- 
sons. 

"  Hue  !  hue  !  allez !  allez  vite  !  "  cried 
the  coachman. 

He  snapped  his  whip  ;  the  little  bells 
on  the  coUars  jingled  gayly,  and  the  fly- 
ing hoofs  of  the  horses  devoured  the 
route. 

"  If  a  man  take  on  with  fickle  god- 
dess Fortune  the  airs  of  a  successful 
player,  perhaps  she'll  reaUy  think  him 
one  and  so  make  him  one,"  philoso- 
phized Leonard. 

Once,  during  the  journey,  his  face,  set 
and  eager  with  expectation,  relaxed  into 
an  indulgent  smile,  when  he  had  dis- 
covered in  his  side-pockets  a  miscellany 
of  twigs  and  pebbles  that  Lucien  had 
put  there  the  day  before.  He  tossed 
them  out  into  the  road. 

"  Dear  little  chap !  "  said  he,  half 
aloud,  "  we  ought  to  have  a  civil  engi- 
neer, all  to  ourselves,  to  keep  up  with 
his  numerous  inventions." 

He  scarce  remarked  his  own  home,  as 
he  flew  past  it.  Could  he  have  done  so, 
he  might  perhaps  have  seen  Miriam 
sitting  under  a  tree  in  a  very  discon- 
solate attitude.  She  had  missed  Jo  jo, 
and  she  had  guessed  at  the  cause.  She 
sat  much,  all  that  day,  under  a  remote 
tree,  in  the  orchard.  Alexandrine,  Bar- 
bara, and  the  farmer's  family  thought 
that  "  Madame  "  unusually  ennuyed  her- 
self and  mourned  for  her  own  country. 
She  was  so  lonesome  that  day  that  even 
the  amusing  pranks  of  little  Lucien 
could  not  divert  her. 


(To  be  concluded  in  June.) 
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PAINTED   BY  JULES  MUENIER.* 


By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton, 


JULES  ALEXIS  MUENIER,  one  of 
the  best  known  of  the  younger 
French  painters,  was  not  born  at 
Vesoul,  as  is  stated  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux-Arts, 
but  at  Lyons,  just  thirty  years  ago. 
"  The  chances  of  life,"  he  says  to  me  in 
a  letter,  "took  my  parents  to  that  town  ; 
nevertheless,  I  am  really,  and  in  heart, 
a  Franc  -  comtois.  It  is  in  Franche  - 
comte,  in  a  little  village  near  Vesoul, 
that  I  have  painted  all  my  pictures. 
It  is  there  that  I  have  brought  my  fam- 
ily together,  and  have  all  home  and 
household  ties." 

The  little  village  is  that  of  Coulevon, 
which  has  less  than  two  hundred  in- 
habitants, of  whom  M.  Muenier  and  his 
family  appear  to  be  the  leading  people, 
as  his  wife  is  the  owner  of  the  chateau 
and  the  property  belonging  to  it. 

After  having  gone  through  the  usual 
French  school  education  young  Mue- 
nier became,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  a 
pupil  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux- Arts,  in 
the  studio  of  Gerome.  That  distin- 
guished artist  is  also  a  Franc-comtois, 
and  was  born  at  Vesoul,  so  there  was  a 
tie  of  local  patriotism  between  master 
and  pupil,  not  unfavorable  to  sympathy 
and  progress.  Muenier  afterward  be- 
came the  friend  and  companion,  and 
also,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  disciple  of 
M.  Dagnan-Bouveret,  who,  if  not  a  na- 
tive of  Franche-comte,  is  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Haute-Saone,  where  he 
has  a  country-house,  in  which  he  spends 
several  months  of  every  year.  M.  Mue- 
nier desires  me  to  say,  in  this  place, 
with  how  much  mingled  respect  and  af- 
fection he  looks  upon  "  that  great  ar- 
tist," to  whom  he  owes  whatever  may  be 
in  any  degree  of  interest  in  his  work. 
He  adds  that  M.  Dagnan-Bouveret  is 
not  only  his  master,  but  his  dearest 
friend,  and  that  he  is  proud  of  having 
been  influenced  by  him. 

The   first   picture   exhibited    by   M. 

•  See  frontispiece. 


Muenier  was  the  "  Breviary,"  in  the 
Salon  of  1887.  This  gained  a  third- 
class  medal,  voted  unanimously,  and  a 
travelling  "  bourse  "  from  the  Ministry 
of  Fine  Arts.  The  young  artist  trav- 
elled through  Italy,  Spain,  Morocco, 
and  Algeria.  During  several  months 
of  African  travel  he  enjoyed  the  com- 
panionship of  Dagnan-Bouveret. 

One  result  of  these  African  travels 
was  a  picture  of  "  Algerian  Women  on 
their  Terraces,"  which  was  exhibited 
in  Paris,  in  1889,  and  afterward  won  a 
second-class  medal  at  Munich.  This 
picture  was  sent  to  Chicago,  in  1893, 
along  with  "  Aux  Beaux  Jours,"  which, 
I  suppose,  one  ought  to  translate  "  In 
the  Fine  Weather,"  though  that  would 
not  convey  the  full  sense  of  the  original 
for  lack  of  certain  contrasts  and  asso- 
ciations. The  subject  of  this  work  is 
extremely  simple.  An  elderly  man  and 
his  wife  are  sitting  at  table  out-of-doors, 
sub  tegmine,  according  to  the  pleasant 
French  rural  custom  in  summer.  The 
moment  chosen  is  that  pleasant  one 
after  dejeuner,  when  the  sensations  of 
physical  satisfaction  are  agreeably  com- 
pleted by  coffee,  and  sometimes  also  by 
cognac  and  tobacco.  It  seems  to  be  so 
in  the  present  instance,  as  there  is  a  bot- 
tle conveniently  near  to  the  old  man, 
who  is  also  enjoying  his  pipe.  His  lit- 
tle daughter,  or  perhaps  grandchild, 
does  not  share  these  pleasures,  but 
gives,  by  her  mere  presence,  a  joy  of  a 
higher  kind.  The  art  in  the  picture  is 
that  of  simple  realism,  but  without  and 
of  those  errors  of  taste  that  have  been 
so  frequently  associated  with  that  word. 
This  work  was  of  great  importance  in 
the  Career  of  the  artist,  as  he  sent  it  to 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  in  1890,  where  the 
Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux  Arts  then, 
for  the  first  time,  organized  a  salon  on 
new  principles  in  opposition  to  the  old 
Salon  of  the  Champs  Elysees.  M.  Mue- 
nier was  elected  an  associate  of  the  new 
society,  and  has  remained  faithful  to  it 
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ever  since.  In  the  same  year  lie  ex- 
hibited "  On  the  Bridge,"  a  peasant  girl 
seated  on  a  rustic  bridge  and  gazing 
meditatively  at  a  quiet  pool  in  a  brook 
that  passes  through  level  fields,  with  a 
village  on  the  rising  ground  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  year  1891  was  important  for  M. 
Muenier,  as  he  then  painted  "  The  Cate- 
chism," which  was  bought  for  the  state, 
and  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  the  Luxem- 
bourg. A  rural  French  priest  is  in  his 
garden,  the  garden  of  the  preshyt^re, 
and  examining  the  little  boys  and  girls 
of  the  village.  The  state  also  bought 
M.  Muenier's  large  decorative  panel  of 
the  "Harbor  of  Villefranche  at  Twi- 
light," before  the  opening  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars,  in  1893. 

It  is  tedious  to  give  mere  catalogues 
of  works  when  there  is  not  some  special 
reason  for  dwelling  upon  them  one  by 
one.  Besides  the  state,  M.  Muenier's 
pictures  have  found  several  distin- 
guished buyers,  as.  for  example,  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  the  dramatist  ;  Albert 
Wolff,  at  that  time  the  most  famous 
Parisian  critic  ;  Jules  Claretie,  and 
Coquelin  the  Younger. 

Although  M.  Muenier  is  one  of  the 
younger  French  artists  who  exhibit  at 
the  revolutionary  Champ  de  Mars,  and 
although  he  is  open  in  all  ways  to  the 
influences  of  modern  art,  and  is  not 
bound  by  any  special  ties  of  artistic 
ancestry  to  the  past,  he  is  still  entirely 
free  from  the  false  pretension  and  wil- 
ful eccentricity  that  have  led  to  the 
present  lamentable  decadence  in  French 
painting.  A  real  decadence  in  paint- 
ing may  always  be  known  by  its  sub- 
stitution of  an  empty  manual  display 
and  of  temporary  fashions  in  drawing 
and  coloring  for  the  observant  study  of 
nature.  The  "decadent"  artist  has  for 
his  real  motive  the  desire  to  draw  at- 
tention to  himself,  a  desire  suggested 
either  by  vanity  or  by  a  shrewd  com- 
mercial calculation.  When  there  are 
several  decadent  artists  together  they 
adopt  some  eccentric  "  fad,"  and  work 
it  to  its  ultimate  consequences  without 
caring  either  for  veracity  or  genuine 
technical  excellence.  For  example,  of 
late  years  it  has  become  the  fashion 
among  certain  decadents  to  color  in 
crude,  pale  hues,  particularly  pale,  raw 


green  and  violet,  whether  the  objects 
represented  had  really  that  coloring  or 
not,  and  as  to  manual  execution,  a  pe- 
culiar streaky  way  of  painting  has  been 
adopted  which  is  very  ill-suited  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  majority  of  nat- 
ural objects.*  M.  Muenier  paints  with- 
out any  technical  parti  pris  of  this  kind. 
He  ^simply  has  in  view  the  honest  rep- 
resentation of  what  he  sees,  and,  as 
his  local  interests  and  affections  ai'e 
very  strong,  he  thinks  more  of  repre- 
senting the  good  folks  about  Coulevon 
as  they  are,  than  of  exhibiting  novel 
tricks  of  execution.  His  manner  of 
drawing  is  firm  and  clear,  and  its  defi- 
nitely linear  character  gives  it  a  certain 
hardness  which  reminds  us,  in  some 
pictures,  of  the  early  Flemish  or  Italian 
masters.  His  modelling  is  careful  and 
rather  primitive.  I  like  it  none  the 
worse  for  that,  and  only  mean  that  he 
does  not  usually  care  for  startling  and 
salient  relief.  There  is  a  certain  pre- 
ciseness,  a  sort  of  primness  in  M.  Mue- 
nier's work  that  seems  almost  an  an- 
achronism in  these  days  of  manual 
display.  His  system  of  light  and  color 
is  not  founded  on  the  strength  to  be 
obtained  by  sacrifices  and  violent  op- 
positions, but  rather  on  the  truth  of 
contrasts  ;  as,  for  example,  between 
the  glowing  sunshine  on  a  field  or  hill- 
side, and  the  half-light  on  foreground 
figures  that  do  not  catch  the  sun  and 
yet  are  not  by  any  means  "  forlorn  of 
light."  As  a  general  rule  there  is  great 
placidity  among  M.  Muenier's  figures, 
which  are  quiet,  rustic  folks,  mainly 
women,  living  in  a  healthy  way  in  sun 
and  shade  and  in  one  of  the  pleasantest 
parts  of  France,  but  neither  thinking 
nor     doing    very    much.       Sometimes, 

*  Since  French  artists  found  out  a  few  years  ago,  what 
had  been  long  known  to  Englishmen,  that  under  certain 
circumstances  the  coloring  of  shadows  is  blue  (or  bluish), 
and  that  of  lights  in  sunshine  yellowish,  the  blue  or 
violet  shadow  has  become  a  fashion  among  the  deca- 
dents, with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  nature.  I  have  often  made  studies  for  truth 
of  relation  between  the  lighted  and  the  shaded  sides  of 
objects,  from  mountains  to  foreground  buildings,  and  I 
find  that  sometimes  the  shadow  is  rather  blue  or  vio- 
let and  sometimes  it  is  not.  I  put  this  question  to  a  most 
experienced  old  landscape-painter  about  a  dozen  years 
ago,  before  the  present  fashion  came  in,  and  he  entered 
into  the  subject  more  at  length  than  would  be  suitable 
for  a  footnote ;  the  result  being  that  shadows,  or  the 
shaded  side  of  things,  were  sometimes  cool  and  some- 
times warm,  the  difterence  being  due  to  distance,  to  local 
color,  to  reflections,  and  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
The  decadents  take  no  account  of  these  various  condi- 
tions, but  make  their  shadows  blue  or  violet  under  all 
circumstances. 
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however,  the  artist  goes  in  for  action, 
and  there  is  one  picture  of  his  in  which 
the  action  is,  or  has  just  been,  most 
violent  and  the  consequence  of  it  tragi- 
cal. I  allude  to  the  "  Querelle  de  Char- 
retiers"  ("Carters  Quarrelling").  The 
incident  appears  to  happen  on  the 
wonderful  Corniche  road,  on  the 
French  Mediterranean  coast.  Two 
carters  have  had  a  dispute,  and  one  of 
them  lies  prostrate — being  wounded,  if 
not  dead — while  the  conqueror  glares  at 
him  fiercely,  with  a  knife  in  his  hand. 
The  tragic  incident  is  in  strong  but  by 
no  means  rare  or  improbable  contrast 
with  one  of  the  loveliest  regions  on 
earth  lighted  by  the  bright  sun  of  the 
warm  south.  It  is  just  one  of  those 
enchanting  turns  of  road  which  are 
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dear  to  the  pedestrian  or  the  bicyclist, 
when  on  one  side  he  looks  over  an  ex- 
panse of  azure  waters,  and  has  on  the 
other  the  rich  and  beautiful  southern 
land.  Notwithstanding  the  strong  real- 
ism of  the  figures  and  the  savagery  of 
the  too  possible  incident,  the  object  of 
the  artist  has  still  been  beauty  as  well 
as  truth — in  other  words,  he  has  not  lost 
sight  of  what  must  always  be  the  essen- 
tial quality  and  interest  of  a  work  of  art. 
The  picture  which  we  have  repro- 
duced requires  no  especial  comment. 
The  subject  is  very  simple  and  explains 
itself.  I  need  only  add  that  a  repro- 
duction in  black  and  white,  however 
faithful  as  to  drawing,  cannot  do  jus- 
tice to  the  richness  and  warmth  of  col- 
oring which  belong  to  the  original  work. 
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Sand-Storm,  or  "  Norther,"   in  a  Mexican  Village  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
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SEVERAL  winters  ago,  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  State  of  Texas  lying  be- 
tween the  Rio  Nueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande  was  the  theatre  of  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  certain  reckless,  ignorant, 
political  refugees  to  organize  an  armed 
force  to  set  at  defiance  the  Neutrality 
Laws  of  the  United  States  and  subject 
to  annoyance  the  people  residing  in  the 
isolated  districts  of  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  the  friendly  republic  of  Mexico. 

The  effect  of  this  disturbed  condition 
of  affairs  was  little  if  any  beyond  at- 
tracting public  attention  to  the  general 
ignorance  of  the  region  under  consid- 
eration and  the  peculiar  population  by 
whom  it  has  for  several  generations 
been  inhabited. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  brief  and 
necessarily  synoptical  sketch  to  lay  be- 
fore the  readers  of  Scribner's  an  out- 
line description,  both  of  the  territory 
under  consideration,  and  the  manners, 
customs,  and  superstitions  of  the  Mex- 
icans to  be  found  within  its  limits. 


Although  the  Rio  Grande,  or  as  it 
was  known  to  the  earlier  Spanish  ex- 
plorers, the  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte,  fig- 
ures on  the  maps  as  the  southeastern 
boundary  of  the  United  States,  it  can 
in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  fulfilling 
any  of  the  conditions  of  a  line  of  delim- 
itation. For  months  in  the  year  its 
current  shrinks  to  such  insignificant 
proportions  that  it  can  be  forded  on 
foot  or  horseback  at  almost  any  point, 
and  smugglers  find  no  difficulty  in 
crossing  with  trains  of  loaded  j^ack- 
mules  and  making  their  way  across 
the  "  Zona  Libre  "  to  the  protection  of 
the  mountains  of  Coahuila  and  Nuevo 
Leon. 

In  an  official  communication  which 
I  once  made  to  the  War  Department, 
and  which  has  long  been  slumbering  its 
last  sleep  in  some  one  of  the  waste-paper 
baskets  of  the  national  capital,  I  com- 
pared the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Nile  in  the 
facts  that,  like  its  African  prototype, 
the  fierce  River  of  the  North  had  its 
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origin  in  snow-clad  sierras  far  away  in  wild  tribes  of  Central  Africa  kept  the 
Colorado,  which  until  within  a  genera-  forces  of  civilization  at  bay  when  they 
tion  or  so  have  been  as  little  known  to    advanced   beyond    Khartoum,    so    the 


^MA'^hrt  _  GmL . 


"^ffj  titan iiii^ 


A  Native. 


the  dwellers  near  its    mouth  as  were  fierce   Apache   and   his    equallv   fierce 

the   Mountains    of    the   Moon    to    the  brothers,  the  bold  Comanche,  IJte,  and 

Ptolemies  ;  like  the   Nile,  it   made    its  Navajo  raided  and  plundered  the  meek 

way  to   the  sea  unswelled  by  any  afflu-  Pueblo  and  Tlascaltec  from  time  imme- 

ent  of  importance  ;  and  much  as   the  morial  in  wars  which  had  given  rise  to 
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Mexican   Goat  Herder. 

legends  as  weird  and  improbable  as  any 
to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  Strabo  or 
Herodotus. 

In  like  manner,  mucli  as  the  senti- 
nels of  the  Pharaohs  watched  the  down- 
coming  of  the  African  water-god,  so  the 
*' peons"  and  "pelados"  of  New  Mexico, 
Texas,  and  Tamaulipas  noted  the 
spring-rise  of  the  Rio  Grande,  because 
in  each  case  the  volume  of  water  as- 
sured the  success  or  failure  of  the  crops 
and  the  prosperity  or  misery  of  thou- 
sands of  toilers. 

With  the  incoming  of  the  American 
element,  shortly  after  the  termination 
of  the  Mexican  War,  and  especially  upon 
the  completion  of  the  various  lines  of 
transcontinental  communication,  the 
wild  tribes  at  the  head  of  the  Bio 
Grande  were  subdued  and  placed  upon 
reservations,  and  the  mineral  and  arable 
wealth  of  a  great  empire  made  available 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

No  such  good  fortune  smiled  upon 
the  lower  part  of  the  Rio  Grande  vallej^, 


which  remains  to-day, 
as  it  has  been  for 
more  than  forty  years, 
a  sealed  book,  a  terra 
incognita  to  the  rest 
of  the  United  States. 
Twice  the  waves  of 
North  American  ag- 
gression have  swept 
across  this  region, 
bearing  down  all  in 
their  path  ;  but  as  the 
tempest  abated  the 
Mexican  population 
placidly  resumed  its 
control  of  affairs  and 
returned  to  its  former 
habits  of  life  as  if  the 
North  American  had 
never  existed. 

The  first  of  these 
ethnic  storms  Avas  the 
advent  of  the  army  of 
General  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, in  its  march  from 
Point  Isabel,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  to  Camargo, 
Monterey,  and  Sal- 
tillo. 

This  war  between 
the  two  great  repub- 
lics of  the  American  continent  began, 
as  every  school-boy  knows,  near  Point 
Isabel,  and,  although  it  undoubtedly 
resulted  in  the  development  of  im- 
mense areas  of  most  productive  coun- 
try, the  necessity  for  beginning  or  con- 
tinuing it  has  been  doubted  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  late  President 
Grant. 

The  second  period  of  exploration 
and  examination  arose  during  our  own 
Civil  War,  when  the  needs  of  the  Con- 
federacy suggested  the  transportation 
of  all  the  available  cotton  from  the 
fields  of  eastern  Texas  and  western 
Arkansas  across  the  Rio  Grande  to  the 
Mexican  side,  and  then  down  to  the 
city  of  Matamoros,  there  to  be  placed 
on  steamers  to  be  carried  to  Nassau 
and  Liverpool.  Those  were  the  hal- 
cyon days  of  the  "Heroic  Cit}',"  which 
saw  itself  advancing  from  the  primitive 
insignificance  of  a  fishing  village,  j)at- 
ronized  by  the  pirates  of  Lafitte,  to 
the  dignity  of  a  commercial  metropolis, 
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frequented  l)y  tlie  traders  of  Havre, 
Liverpool,  and  Hamburg. 

From  the  Nueces  southward  the 
whole  country  was  furrowed  with  "cot- 
ton roads,"  while  the  waters  of  the  Rio 
Grande  were  made  familiar  with  the 
keels  of  more  than  twenty  steamers, 
bearing  the  flags  of  such  enterprising 
firms  as  the  Kennedys,  Kings,  Kellys, 
and  Dalzells. 

He  would  have  been  a  man  of  more 
than  ordinary  boldness  who  should 
have  then  dared  predict  the  disappear- 
ance of  all  this  commercial  energy  and 
a  reversion  to  the  old-time  apathy  ;  but 
such  has  been  the  case,  and  all  that  now 
remains  in  the  way  of  commerce  on  the 
bosom  of  our  boundary  stream  is  the 
stanch  little  iron-hulled,  one-hundred- 
and-fifty-ton  steamboat  Bessie,  Captain 
Jesse  Thornham,  commander. 

Of  the  presence  of  the  conquering 
hosts  of  General  Taylor  there  are  few 
evidences  left,  save  and  excepting  the 
copper  grape-shot  still  dug  up  from 
the  battle-fields  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma 
and  Palo  Alto,  between  Point  Isabel 
and  Brownsville.     General  Taylor's  old 


drunken  moments  prattles  garrulously 
of  the  achievements  of  himself  and  his 
old  commander. 

Through  the  centre  of  this  unknown 
region,  fully  as  large  as  New  England, 
courses  the  Rio  Grande,  which  can 
more  correctly  be  compared  to  the 
Congo  than  to  the  Nile  the  moment 
that  the  degraded,  turbulent,  ignorant, 
and  superstitious  character  of  its  pop- 
ulation comes  under  examination.  To 
the  Congo,  therefore,  I  compare  it,  and 
I  am  confident  that  all  who  peruse 
these  lines  to  a  conclusion  will  concur 
in  the  correctness  of  the  comparison, 
although  stress  cannot  be  too  pointed- 
ly laid  upon  the  existence  within  this 
Dai'k  Belt  of  thriving,  intelligent  com- 
munities, such  as  Brownsville,  Matamo- 
ros,  Corpus  Christi,  Laredo,  San  Die- 
go, and  others,  in  which  are  to  be  found 
people  of  as  much  refinement  and  good 
iDreeding  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
but  exerting  about  as  much  influence 
upon  the  indigenes  around  them  as  did 
the  Saxon  or  Danish  invaders  upon  the 
Celts  of  Ireland. 

As  the  Rio  Grande  is  the  main  line 
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Mexican  guide,  who  piloted  him  up  the  of  communication,  a  trip  along  its 
river  and  on  to  Monterey,  still  lives  in  waters  will  be  necessary  for  any  one 
the  little  town  of  San  Diego,  and  in  his    who  desires  to  become  even  fairly  well 
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acquainted  with  the  general  character 
of  the  country  and  that  of  the  people 
living  in  it.  The  head  of  navigation  is 
at  Roma,  close  to  Fort  Ringgold,  but 
the  boat  ordinarily  does  not  ascend  be- 
yond the  latter  point.  It  makes  about 
two  or  three  round  trips  monthly,  the 
downward  passage  being  a  matter  of 
no  difficulty,  but  the  ascent  altogether 
another  affair  on  account  of  stiff  cur- 
rent,   uncertain    depth   of   water,    and 


treacherous  sand  -  bars.  While  the 
distance  overland  from  Ringgold  to 
Brownsville  or  Matamoros  is  not  over 
one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  measured 
by  the  thread  of  the  stream,  it  is  fully 
four  times  as  much,  but  every  mile  has 
its  own  story. 

Such  a  voyage  will,  of  course,  give 
only  an  idea,  but  a  perfectly  correct 
idea,  of  the  situation,  and  where  a  more 
thorough  acquaintance  with   affairs   is 
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deemed  necessary  or  desirable,  this 
steamer  excursion  should  be  supple- 
mented with  trips  over  the  various 
roads,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  from 
Piedras  Negras  to  its  mouth. 

AVhether  the  traveller  be  merely 
weary  of  the  guide  -  books  of  better- 
known  sections,  and  desirous  to  trace 
out  for  himself  paths  not  trodden  by 
the  ordinary  globe  -  trotter,  or  be  en- 
gaged on  more  serious  business  and 
interested  in  the  study  of  the  history, 
the  anthropology,  the  folk  -  lore,  the  bot- 
any, or  the  zoology  of  the  valley,  he 
will  have  no  moment  for  idleness  from 
the  time  he  enters  upon  his  labors,  but 
will  find  each  hour  that  material  of  the 
most  valuable  kind  is  accumulating 
upon  his  hands. 

The  scenery  along  the  course  of  the 
river  presents  no  especially  attractive 
features,  the  country  being  a  dead  flat, 
covered  thickly  in  most  places  with  a 
jungle  of  vegetation  unknown  to  the 
dwellers  of  the  States  farther  to  the 
east.  Still,  there  are  many  picturesque 
bends  and  "  reaches,"  which  during  the 
moments  that  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  are  falling  upon  them,  or  the  ruddy 


of  full  moon  or  twinkling  stars  beams 
down  from  the  zenith,  will  challenge 
com2:)arison  with  localities  whose  beauty 
has  been  most  highly  extolled  by  j)oet 
and  painter. 

There  is  an  almost  unvarying  succes- 
sion of  the  mesquite,  or  acacia,  believed 
by  the  Mexicans  to  be  especially  sub- 
ject to  lightning-stroke  ;  of  the  "  no- 
pal," or  prickly  pear,  which  enters  in  so 
many  ways  into  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  valley  ;  of  the  melancholy  "  reta- 
ma,"  whose  long,  pendulous  leaves  so 
closely  resemble  those  of  our  own  weep- 
ing willow;  of  the  "huisatchi,"  the 
"  tasajillo,"  the  "coma,"  the  black  ebo- 
ny, whose  wood  will  sink  in  water  and 
whose  "  beans,"  well  dried,  are  parched 
and  employed  by  the  inhabitants  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee  ;  the  "  chapote,"  or 
Mexican  persimmon  ;  the  awe-inspiring 
"  coyotillo,"  of  which  such  curious  tales 
are  on  every  lip,  ascribing  to  it  the 
peculiar  property  of  having  perfectly 
edible  fruit,  but  seeds  which  if  swal- 
lowed will  cause  paralysis  of  the  lower 
extremities  ;  the  "  toloachi,"  the  "  ma- 
riguan,"  and  the  "drago,"  the  first  two 
used  by  discarded  w^omen  for  the  pur- 


"Jacales" — Houses  of  Wattle-work  and   Mud   in  a  Mexican  Village. — Page  601. 

light  of  evening  is    reflected   in  their    pose    of  wreaking  a  terrible    revenge 
waves  from  the  west,  or  the  radiance    upon  recreant  lovers,  and  the  last  one 
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much     employed     by    the  "  medicine-    rather  one  of  interlaced  bushes  than  of 
men  "  of  the  Indian  tribes  as  a  narcotic    separate  and  independent  trees,  and  it 
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to  induce  prophetic  dreaming ;  the 
"pitahaya,"  or  ice-cream  cactus,  which 
is  truly  delicious  in  every  sense  ;  the 
"palo  bianco,"  or  hackberry  ;  the  "  jar- 
ral,"  much  resembling  a  cross  between 
the  willow  and  the  cane  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley;  the  "cenicilla,"  a  variety 
of  sage  -  brush  bearing  a  lovely  blue 
flower;  the  "  junco,"  "uiia  de  gato," 
"tenazas,"  "  chapparo  j^rieto,"  and  doz- 
ens of  other  forms  of  plant  life,  a  fuller 
description  of  which  at  this  moment 
would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  this  brief  sketch. 

With  all  this  j)lant-life  there  is  con- 
nected a  folk-lore  which  is  most  enter- 
taining ;  the  same  lore  of  the  "peon  " 
attaches  to  the  animals  which  lurk  in 
the  shelter  of  the  jungle  which  the 
matted  mass  of  all  these  thorny  bushes 
presents  to  the  entry  of  the  stranger  ; 
in  truth,  the  vegetation  of  the  valley  is 


is  not  often  that  one  can  look  upon  a 
willow,  a  cotton- wood,  or  a  palo  bianco 
of  respectable  size,  or  expect  to  see  the 
the  lordly  pecan,  most  beautiful  of  all 
trees  —  more  beautiful  than  pine  or 
palm  or  oak  or  elm. 

As  there  are  strange  forms  of  vege- 
tation, so  there  are  curious  animals. 
Here  is  to  be  encountered  the  "jaba- 
lin,"  the  wild  boar  of  America,  fierce, 
swift,  and  intelligent,  attacking  man  in 
the  jungle  but  yielding  readily  to  do- 
mestication when  brought  within  the 
restraints  of  civilization.  Swiftly  dart- 
ing through  the  lower  branches,  or 
racing  more  rapidly  than  a  horse  can 
trot  along  the  half -effaced  trails  in  the 
mesquite  brush  is  the  "road-runner," 
or  "chapparal  cock,"  credited  by  the 
Mexicans  with  a  cunning  and  astute- 
ness almost  human  in  its  dealings  with 
the  rattlesnake  ;  through  the  dense  fo- 
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liage  of  mesquite  and  granjeno  sounds 
the  liarsh  cackle  of  the  toothsome 
"  chachalaca,"  nowhere  else  found  with- 
in the  limits  of  our  country  ;  and,  as  if 
in  answer,  comes  the  deep,  tender  coo- 
ing of  the  white- winged  dove  or  the 
rasping  noise  of  the  "urraca." 


Clumsy-looking,  mail-clad  armadil- 
los move  rapidly  from  point  to  point  ; 
occasionally  the  branches  break  under 
the  timid  tread  of  graceful  fawns,  or 
bend  stealthily  under  the  weight  of  am- 
ber-eyed, stump-tailed  wild-cats. 

Raccoons,    'possums,    land-tortoises, 
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and  the  slinking,  untamable  coyote  fill 
out  tlie  list  of  animated  life  to  be  ordi- 
narily' looked  for  in  these  thorny  re- 
cesses, while  it  goes  without  sa^dng  that 
there  is  the  full  complement  of  snakes, 
both  venemous  and  non  -  venemous, 
which  infests  every  jungle  up- 
on which  the  hand  of  man  has 
as  yet  made  so  little  impres- 
sion. 

As  the  current  impels  the  lit- 
tle steamer  against  some  pro- 
jection of  the  bank  and  great 
clods  of  rich  earth  succumb  to 
the  stroke  and  fall  with  a  splash 
into  the  water,  there  are  whole 
schools  of  the  soft  and  hard- 
shelled  tortoises  to  be  seen 
scampering  up  and  away  to  the 
nearest  sand-bar  to  avoid  im- 
pending calamit3\  Then  there 
may  be  a  hapless  j^ony  mired 
in  quicksand,  a  heifer  or  calf 
drifting  down  with  the  force  of 
the  stream,  a  squad  or  two  of 
ox  -  eyed  Mexican  laundresses 
lazily  desisting  from  their  la- 
bors to  gaze  upon  the  passing 
transport,  a  bevy  of  merry- 
voiced  girls  or  their  noisy 
brothers  shouting  cordial 
greetings,  or  a  strong  picket 
of  cavalry  and  infantry  troops 
watching  with  vigilance  every 
movement  made  from  the 
northern  bank  because  this  is 
the  land  of  Garza,  the  wife- 
beater,  defaulting  sewing- 
ma  chine  agent,  blackmailing 
editor,  and  hater  of  the  Grin- 
goes,  who  suffered  under  the 
hallucination  that  the  people  of 
northern  Mexico  were  eager  to  salute 
him  as  their  president. 

These  are  all  that  can  truly  be  speci- 
fied as  the  attractions  of  landscape  on 
the  lower  river  ;  but  as  the  boat  keeps 
on  its  downward  course  it  passes  close 
under  the  overhanging  bank  upon  which 
are  to  be  found  perched  the  ranches  of 
Santo  Domingo,  or  "  La  Grulla,"  from 
the  latter  of  which  crossed  the  petty  de- 
tail of  smugglers  and  outlaws  who  not 
long  since  hoped  to  set  at  defiance  the 
laws  of  the  two  republics.  Fifty  miles 
below  Ringgold  is  the  pretty  town  of 
Hidalgo,    or    Edinburgh,  deserving   of 


some  attention  as  the  last  place  in  which 
human  blood  was  shed  in  our  dreadful 
Civil  War  ;  not  even  a  cross  marks  the 
spot  where  brother  looked  u\)oi].  brother 
for  the  last  time  with  the  glare  of  hate 
and  despair  ;  a  score  or  more  of  the  dead 


Wood  for  the  Ranch. 

were,  so  it  is  related,  buried  by  kind- 
ly Mexican  hands  in  a  little  "  Campo 
Santo,"  wherein  the  rude  monuments 
and  tablets  and  crosses  bedecked  with 
wreaths  of  colored  paper  and  calico 
preserve  in  local  memory  the  virtues  of 
those  gone  before.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  same  j^raj-er  which  covers  the  bones 
of  the  villagers  may  have  due  efficacy 
in  behalf  of  Unionist  and  Confederate. 
"  Que  en  paz  duermen  " — May  they  sleep 
in  peace. 

Almost  opposite  the  "  Grulla,"  on  the 
Mexican  side,  is  the  pretty  hamlet  of 
San  Miguel,  now  the  terminus  of  the 


Grinding  Corn  for  the  Christmas  Fiesta. 


Matamoros  division  of  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional Railroad,  formerly  the  scene  of 
a  terrible  fight  between  Texas  "  Regu- 
lators "  and  a  prowling  band  of  cattle- 
thieves  who  had  carried  on  their  nefari- 
ous work  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river 
and  paid  for  their  folly  in  the  matter  by 
having  fourteen  of  their  number  killed 
outright  in  the  streets  of  the  village, 
while  eight  others  were  captured  on  the 
American  bank,  just  as  they  were  about 
to  escape  to  the  south  bank  with  three 
thousand  head  of  horned  cattle,  and 
hanged  to  the  nearest  ebony  trunks  in 
plain  view  of  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions. 

Reynosa,  opposite  to  Edinburgh,  is  a 
place  of  increasing  activity,  and  under 
favorable  conditions  a  good  trade  may 
be  developed  there.  The  church  of  this 
town  was,  a  generation  ago,  noted  for 
the  possession  of  a  valuable  communion 
service  of  solid  gold  and  silver,  guarded 
with  unusual  jealousy  by  the  young 
priest  in  charge.  No  one  was  allowed  to 
600 


draw  too  near  the  sacred  vessels,  but 
one  day,  so  the  story  goes,  the  young 
curate  disappeared,  and  the  sacred  uten- 
sils were  found  to  have  been  by  some 
mysterious  process  suddenly  trans- 
muted into  tin. 

The  Mexican  rancho,  from  Laredo 
clear  down  to  the  Gulf,  adheres  strictly 
to  the  one  model ;  to  describe  one  is  to 
describe  all,  the  differences  being  princi- 
pally those  of  size  and  pojDulation. 

There  is  always  a  "  plaza  "  or  "  pla- 
ceta  "  in  the  centre  ;  if  the  rancho  be  un- 
usually large,  there  may  be  two  or  even 
three  such  little  squares,  which  serve 
all  purposes  of  business,  recreation, 
or,  when  necessary,  religious  function. 
From  these  radiate  the  streets,  unpaved 
and  dusty,  sometimes  shaded  by  the 
overhanging  branches  of  trees,  but  of- 
tener  left  to  the  full  glare  of  sun  and 
force  of  wind. 

The  two  or  three  petty  stores,  or 
"  tendajos,"  are  fond  of  displacing  so- 
norous   names  quite  as  high-toned  as 
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the  prices  charged  ;  these  may  be  build- 
ings of  stone,  but  the  other  structures 
are  mainly  of  the  class  called  in  this 
section  of  Texas  "tecaruchos"  or  "  ja- 
cales." 

To  make  a  "  jacal "  the  owner  inserts 
half  a  dozen  stout  poles  of  mesquite  or 
ebony  or  huisachi  at  the  proposed  cor- 
ners, and  then  fills  in  with  a  wattle- work 
which  may  or  may  not  be  daubed  with 
mud,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  cli- 
mate, the  depth  of  the  builder's  purse, 
or  his  sense  of  the  aesthetic. 

Inside  there  may  be  a  table  and  there 
may  not — generally  there  is  none  ;  chairs 
are  never  seen,  their  place  being  sup- 
plied by  stools  made  of  an  appropri- 
ately shaped  root. 

Should  you  seek  for  carpets,  stoves, 
table-ware,  kitchen  utensils,  beds  —  for 
any  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences 
which  the  humblest  workingman  de- 
mands as  a  right  in  the  more  favored 
parts  of  the  Union — you  would  seek  in 
vain  ;  there  are  absolutely  none  to  be 
seen.  These  people  live  in  a  squalor 
and  degradation  which  words  cannot 
adequately  portray.  Nothing  in  Ire- 
land or  Russia  can  approach  the  desti- 
tution of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  where, 
fortunately,  Providence  has  been  kind 
enough  to  grant  the  finest  weather  for 
the  poor  in  all  the  world.  The  poverty 
of  each  family  can  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  dogs  kept  around  the  house  ; 
the  poorer  the  people,  the  more  dogs  ; 
sometimes  there  are  chickens,  and  even 
tamed  "chachalacas,"  and  there  may  be 
two  or  more  reed  cages  with  mocking- 
birds or  turtle-doves,  as  the  humblest 
Mexican  is  at  all  times  fond  of  tame 
birds,  but  in  all  other  respects  chill  pen- 
ury represses  the  noble  rage  of  most 
of  these  families,  whose  husbands  and 
brothers  depend  rather  upon  the  career 
of  smugglers  for  a  precarious  livelihood 
than  upon  the  irksome  labors  of  the 
husbandman. 

A  drought  which  prevailed  all  over 
this  great  region  during  several  years 
is  commonly  adduced  as  a  reason  for 
this  indifference  to  the  generosity  of 
an  exuberant  nature,  which  is  disposed 
to  reward  the  exertions  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  earnest  tiller  of  the  soil  with 
two  crops  each  year  ;  but  the  drought 
had  little  to  do  with  the  occupations  of 
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the  Rio  Grande  "  ranchero."  He  has 
his  herd  of  goats,  which  find  abundant 
food  upon  the  juicy  plates  and  fruit  of 
the  nopal  ;  these  afford  him  all  the 
meat  and  horny  cheese  his  appetite  may 
crave  ;  he  has  a  score  or  a  hundred  of 
mangy,  unkempt  sheep,  whose  wool  is 
w^oven  by  the  deft  fingers  of  wife  and 
daughters  into  blankets  of  wonderful 
Avarmth  and  beauty  ;  and  herds  of  bur- 
ros and  ponies  "hustle  "for  sustenance 
in  the  "  chapparal  "  until  the  moment 
may  be  opportune  for  loading  them  with 
the  spoils  obtained  from  the  merchants 
of  Rio  Grande  City  and  Roma,  and 
stealthily  gliding  in  the  dark  of  the 
moon  across  the  sand-bars  of  the  Bravo 
into  the  Zona  Libre  of  Tamaulpas,  and 
on  by  devious  by-paths  to  the  shelter 
of  the  foot-hills  of  Coahuila  and  Nu- 
evo  Leon.  That  anything  and  every- 
thing will  grow  with  the  least  care,  or 
without  it,  is  made  plain  by  a  glance  at 
the  surroundings  of  these  very  hovels, 
where  pomegranates,  castor- oil  beans, 
peaches,  figs,  mulberries,  bananas,  or- 
anges, roses,  oleanders,  jasmines,  ge- 
raniums, verbenas  and  other  forms  of 
vegetation  may  frequently  be  seen. 

But  only  rarely  does  the  lordly  smug- 
gler care  to  scratch  the  earth  for  more 
than  an  acre  or  so  of  "  jilotes  "  (roasting 
ears),  and  the  accompanying  "  rastrojo," 
or  fodder  for  burros  and  horses.  When 
you  add  a  half-dozen  rows  of  onions, 
chile  Colorado,  frijoles,  and  pumpkins, 
and,  in  exceptional  seasons,  water-mel- 
ons, you  have  the  sum  total  of  the  food 
yield  of  the  ranch. 

Yet,  with  the  slightest  exhibition  of 
energy  the  humblest  "  pelados  "  of  the 
valley  might  live  upon  the  fat  of  the 
land  ;  the  soil  will  produce  anything 
with  irrigation  ;  sugar  f.nd  bananas  will 
shoot  up  on  the  merest  excuse,  and,  as 
has  been  shown  in  the  great  ranchos  of 
the  Brule s  and  Starrs  and  Rabbs,  near- 
er to  Brownsville,  can  be  made  a  most 
important  article  of  commerce. 

Monsieur  Brule,  on  tw^o  hundred  acres 
of  the  chocolate  soil  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  produced  over  six  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  of  as  fine  sugar 
as  I  ever  tasted,  equalling  in  every  re- 
spect the  best  to  be  had  in  the  rich 
Mexican  town  of  Linares  on  the  other 
side.     Starr  and  Rabb  are  entering  into 
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this  industry  on  a  much  more  extended 
scale,  but  data  have  not  been  obtained 
as  to  the  precise  acreage.  Judge  Lo- 
renzo Hines,  at  his  Santa  Maria  ranch, 
twenty-nine  miles  above  Brownsville, 
has  also  shown  what  a  progressive,  in- 
telligent man  with  moderate  capital 
could  effect  in  this  region,  so  long  aban- 
doned to  the  coyote  and  the  peccary. 

These  are  the  principal  ranchos  which 
have  bestowed  especial  attention  upon 
agricultural  matters ;  there  are  others, 
such  as  the  famed  Santa  Gertrudis  ranch 
of  the  King  family,  said  to  be  the  larg- 
est in  the  world  —  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  acres  ;  the  Collins  ranch, 
about  two-thirds  as  large,  the  Delamar 
ranch  near  San  Diego,  the  Santa  Anita 
ranch  of  the  Young-MacAllan  families, 
north  of  Hidalgo,  and  one  or  two  others 
which  devote  time  and  care  principally 
to  the  raising  of  fine  cattle,  and  which 
demonstrate  equally  well  what  can  be 
done  in  that  line  of  business  by  intelli- 
gence and  thrift. 

Of  all  these  places  and  their  owners  I 
could  write  much,  but  here  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  saying  to  the  would-be 
traveller  in  the  Mexican  part  of  Tex- 
as that  he  will  be  astonished  by  much 
that  can  be  seen  upon  them  ;  the  Santa 
Gertrudis  ranch  has  been  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis,  in  "The 
West  from  a  Car  Window."  The  lady 
who  now  owns  it  is  the  widow  of  the 
most  enterprising  of  the  Americans 
who  penetrated  into  this  section  in  the 
early  days.  The  name  of  Colonel  Rich- 
ard King  is  still  quoted  for  everything 
by  both  Americans  and  Mexicans  ;  he 
was  noted  for  his  intelligence,  courage, 
and  unstinted  generosity,  and  made  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  great  wealth 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  accumulating; 
he  died,  followed  to  his  grave  by  the 
respect  and  good  opinion  of  all  classes. 

The  King  family  have  for  more  than 
a  generation  prided  themselves  upon 
the  kindly  hospitality  they  have  been 
able  to  extend  to  all  visitors,  and  surely 
never  was  great  baronial  mansion  more 
worthy  of  a  visit. 

From  the  front  door  of  the  mansion 
to  the  front  gate  is  thirteen  miles,  but 
whenever  Mrs.  King  may  feel  the  need 
of  an  airing,  she  can  drive  in  her  car- 
riage for  sixty-five  miles  in  a  straight 


line  without  going  outside  of  her  own 
fence  line. 

All  these  vast  interests  she  manages 
with  a  consummate  tact  and  energy, 
derived  from  an  intelligent  father,  the 
first  Presbyterian  missionary  to  the  Rio 
Grande. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  improve- 
ment in  the  breeds  of  cattle  in  all  these 
ranchos,  and  the  result  has  been  here, 
as  in  all  parts  of  Texas,  that  the  long- 
horned  steers,  with  which  we  were  so 
well  acquainted  twenty  or  thirty  years 
since,  and  which  required  a  ten-acre  lot 
to  turn  about  in,  have  now  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  southwestern  coun- 
try. 

The  Kings  are  credited  with  the  own- 
ership of  two  hundred  thousand  head 
of  horned  cattle  ;  but  this  estimate  is  an 
exaggeration,  as  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Cleburg,  son-in-law  of  Mrs.  King,  and 
her  general  manager.  The  total  brand 
of  calves  during  the  season  has  been 
between  thirty-five  and  thirty- six  thou- 
sand, every  one  of  improved  strains. 
When  I  was  at  the  ranch,  a  young  man, 
clad  from  head  to  foot  in  armor  of 
leather,  informed  me  in  a  nasal  drawl 
that  he  "wor  a'  holin'  daown  a  bunch 
o'  steers  'n  th'  new  pastur' ; "  when  I 
learned  afterward  that  the  "  bunch  of 
steers "  numbered  more  than  fourteen 
hundred,  and  that  the  "new  pasture" 
was  some  six  miles  by  six  in  area,  I 
formed  a  most  favorable  opinion  of  the 
young  man's  modesty.  At  that  time 
the  Aransas  Pass  Railroad  had  one 
hundred  and  ten  empty  cars  on  the 
sidings  at  the  station  of  Alice,  eighteen 
miles  away,  waiting  for  the  last  of  the 
stock  which  Mrs.  King  was  sending  to 
market. 

And  this  was  during  the  bad  times 
for  stock  in  southwestern  Texas,  after 
several  years  of  drought  which  had 
starved  nearly,  if  not  quite,  a  quarter  of 
a  million  head  of  steers  and  cows,  and 
made  the  shipment  of  their  bones  an 
important  item  on  the  freight  sched- 
ules of  the  Aransas  Pass  and  Mexican 
National  Railroads. 

The  cattle  of  the  Young-Mac  Allan 
families  do  not  number  more  than  fif- 
teen thousand,  but  they  are  of  very  fine 
blood  and  well  cared  for,  and  no  more 
interesting  sight  can  be  imagined  than 
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the  spring  round-up,  with  the  great 
water-troughs  surrounded  by  scores 
and  scores  of  lowing  cows  and  bellow- 
ing bulls,  each  worthy  of  being  immor- 
talized by  the  pencil  of  a  Bonheur. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  the 
ranchos,  into  which  a  goodly  share  of 
American  energy  has  infiltrated,  men- 
tion should  also  be  made  of  the  plan- 
tation of  "  Esperanza,"  conducted  by 
Monsieur  Celestin  Jagou,  of  Browns- 
ville ;  this  might  well  be  called  an  an- 
nex of  the  Agricultural  Department. 
Here  may  be  found  growing  in  full 
perfection  fruits  and  flowers  until  the 
mere  enumeration  of  the  list  becomes  a 
task.  There  are  bananas,  figs,  grapes, 
pomegranates,  peaches,  apples,  agua- 
cates,  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  and  doz- 
ens of  others,  proving,  in  the  most  elo- 
quent way,  the  owner's  boast  that  any- 
thing can  be  produced  on  this  rich  soil 
with  very  little  effort. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  these  peo- 
ple live  in  a  manner  far  different  from 
that  of  the  native-born  smugglers  and 
bandits,  who  are  content  to  exist,  while 
quietly  waiting  for  the  moment  when 
a  small  lot  of  goods  can  be  slipped 
through  the  "  resguardo "  (custom  - 
house  officers,  their  enemies  to  the 
death). 

A  visit  to  these  Eio  Grande  "  tecaru- 
chos  "  cannot  be  recommended  ;  the  ac- 
commodations are  the  meagrest  imag- 
inable ;  lucky  indeed  will  be  the  guest 
who  shall  be  invited  to  partake  of 
"carne  seca"  (jerked  beef)  broken  up 
and  fried  in  grease  with  scalding  hot 
*'  chilchipines  "  (a  fiery  pepper  growing 
wild  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  forming 
the  basis  of  Tabasco  sauce)  ;  "cabrito," 
or  goat  meat,  made  into  a  stew  with  fri- 
joles  and  the  wild  tomato,  tortillas, 
slapped  on  the  table  every  few  minutes 
by  the  none  too  clean  hands  of  the  fair 
daughters  of  the  house,  who  attend  to 
the  culinary  department ;  stewed  "jab- 
alin,"  or  wild  boar,  or  a  ragout  of  the 
scaly  armadillo,  the  whole  accompanied 
by  draughts  of  an  alleged  coffee  made 
from  the  "  beans "  of  the  ebony-tree, 
and  concluding  with  a  "  traguito,"  of 
the  mescal  introduced  from  the  other 
side  of  the  river  without  going  through 
the  formality  of  consulting  with  Inter- 
nal Revenue  or  Customs  officials. 


Adventurous  young  men  in  search 
of  a  mild  form  of  excitement  may  find 
pleasure  in  such  collations,  but  the 
hard-headed  conservative  thinker  will 
always  prefer  to  sup  with  Lucullus. 

Such  are  the  meals  of  the  wealthier 
classes,  those  of  the  very  poor  cannot 
be  described  to  the  readers  of  Scrib- 
ner's,  involving  as  they  do  in  the  main 
the  wild  fruits  of  the  region  with  which 
they  would  not  be  acquainted ;  mes- 
quite  beans  and  the  juicy  fruit  of  the 
nopal,  or  prickly  pear,  are  the  principal 
components. 

One  can  never  see  wild-fowls  in  use, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Rio 
Grande  is  at  nearly  all  seasons  full  of 
wild-ducks  of  many  varieties,  wild- 
geese,  chachalacas,  plover,  quails,  and 
doves,  nor  any  form  of  fish  unless  it 
may  be  during  Holy  Week,  although 
the  river  is  fairly  alive  with  the  most 
palatable  kinds  of  tortoises,  and  in  its 
mouth  and  in  the  waters  near  Point  Isa- 
bel the  epicure  from  the  States  would 
go  wild  with  the  display  and  the  ridicu- 
lous cheapness  of  everything  he  might 
demand  in  the  shape  of  June  fish,  rock, 
sheep's-head,  pompano,  red  snapper, 
green  turtle,  shrimp,  and  toothsome 
oysters. 

The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months,  is  the  Para- 
dise of  the  yachtsman,  the  fisher,  and 
the  duck-hunter,  but  its  fame  is  as  yet 
strictly  local. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  American 
ideas  and  improvements  had  made  no 
impression  whatever  upon  these  Rio 
Grande  Mexicans,  but  to  be  perfectly 
accurate  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
sewing-machine  has  forced  its  way  into 
the  most  squalid  ranchos,  and  to  a  very 
perceptible  degree  has  been  followed 
by  the  coal-oil  lamp,  American  locks, 
carbines,  revolvers,  saddlery,  and  cotton 
goods. 

Newspapers  are  never  seen,  and  the 
number  of  books  in  the  whole  region 
from  Piedras  Negras  to  the  Laguna 
Madre,  and  from  the  Nueces  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  excluding  the  American 
ranchos  and  the  large  towns  and  some 
school-books  now  in  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren, will  not  foot  up  one  hundred. 

The  State  of  Texas,  like  the  Republic 
of  Mexico,  is  making  heroic  efforts  to 
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break  down  the  barriers  of  ignorance 
and  suj^erstition,  and  schools  are  spring- 
ing up  on  every  side  and  in  every  ham- 
let, which  in  another  generation  will  be 
telling  their  own  story. 

In  dress  our  Rio  Grande  Mexican 
patronizes  the  cotton  goods  which  are 
retailed  in  the  "  tendajos  "  at  fearfully 
high  prices,  and  going  in  debt,  as  he  at 
times  must,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  res- 
cue himself  from  the  "  peonage  "  which 
still  prevails,  let  the  law  say  what  it 
may. 

In  the  matter  of  head-gear  he  is  not 
always  happy.  Were  he  to  consult  his 
own  tastes  and  inclinations  he  would 
dazzle  his  neighbors  with  a  sombrero 
bigger  than  a  cart-wheel  and  heavy 
with  a  rim-band  and  a  snake  of  silver  ; 
but  in  these  degenerate  days  one  must 
conform  to  circumstances,  and  Don  Ra- 
mon remembers  sadly  that  the  "  chap- 
paral"  is  so  thick  that  he  could  not 
penetrate  it  one  hundred  yards  with  his 
appropriate  head-gear,  therefore  he  re- 
luctantly contents  himself  with  the  less 
pretentious  Kossuth. 

He  must  wear  "chapparejos,"  or  over- 
trousers,  of  sheep-  or  goat- skin,  and  if 
he  can  scrape  together  enough  money 
he  will  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a  pair 
of  boots  ;  but  if  not,  he  complacently 
wears  the  sandals,  or  "guarachis,"  which 
so  many  of  his  neighbors  still  affect. 
There  may  not  be  half  a  dozen  dishes 
of  all  kinds  in  his  hut,  his  wife  and 
children  may  be  forced  to  run  the 
gamut  of  distress  from  half-naked  to 
completely  naked,  but  if  he  "make  a 
stake,"  either  by  successful  smuggling 
or  by  a  lucky  turn  of  the  roulette  wheel 
at  some  "fiesta,"  he  will  invest  the  ma- 
jor part  in  a  saddle  and  bridle,  and 
spurs  of  astounding  proportions  and 
most  intricate  decoration,  and  mounted 
with  silver  if  his  money  still  hold  out. 

It  is  a  popular  fallacy  that  these  peo- 
ple never  use  soap ;  they  do  not  need 
to,  as  there  are  several  varieties  of  sapo- 
naceous roots  which  serve  their  pur- 
poses equally  well  and  even  better. 

But  it  is  true  that,  especially  among 
the  poorer  classes — I  drop  in  this  ex- 
pression with  some  misgivings  because 
they  are  all  of  them  wretchedly  poor — 
these  Mexicans  will  sleep  on  the  earthen 
floors  of  their  hovels  arrayed  in  the  gar- 


ments of  the  day,  and  these  are  changed 
only  once  a  year,  at  Saint  John's  Day,  in 
June,  when  whole  villages  may  be  seen 
on  the  river-bank  taking  the  annual 
bath,  the  young  girls  on  the  same  day 
cutting  their  hair  in  the  hope  that  the 
new  growth  may  be  longer  and  softer. 

Were  a  traveller  to  pass  along  the  low- 
er Rio  Grande  on  June  24th,  he  would 
surely  put  down  in  his  note-book  that 
he  had  been  among  the  cleanest  people 
in  the  world — not  a  man,  woman,  or 
child  would  he  see  that  was  not  arrayed 
in  spotless  attire,  with  hair  cleaned  with 
the  amole  root  and  carefully  brushed 
back  from  forehead  ;  he  would  think, 
too,  that  they  were  the  merriest  and 
lightest-hearted  folk  in  the  world  were 
he  to  see  them  charging  over  the  coun- 
try, mounted  on  ponies,  trying  to  snatch 
from  the  grasp  of  the  possessor  the  sim- 
ulacrum of  a  chicken,  made  of  paper, 
ribbon,  and  feathers,  which  does  duty 
for  the  live  hen  of  the  villages  farther 
up  the  river,  in  the  game  of  "  Correr  el 
Gallo." 

On  these  occasions  there  is  always 
music  of  some  kind — it  maj^  be  noth- 
ing more  than  an  accordion  or  a  mouth- 
organ,  but  it  is  music  ;  and  here  it 
may  be  said  that  there  are  but  two 
kinds  of  Mexican  music,  the  very  good 
and  the  very  bad,  or,  as  the  Kentucky 
colonel  said  of  the  whiskey  of  the  Blue 
Grass  region,  "  There  is  no  bad  whiskey, 
suh  ;  it  is  all  good,  suh,  but  some  on  it, 
suh,  air  better  than  others,  suh."  This 
is  a  faithful  portraiture  of  the  Amer- 
ican side  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  its 
Mexican  population,  and  the  question 
may  naturally  suggest  itself  why  are 
these  little  communities  so  far  behind 
those  of  the  same  race  on  the  Mexican 
side.  The  answ^er  will  come  readily 
enough.  On  our  side  there  are  always 
to  be  found  great  numbers  of  gentle- 
men who  have  crossed  over  from  Mex- 
ico for  their  country's  good,  who  have 
— not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  mat- 
ters— broken  away  from  the  restraints 
of  the  jails  and  penitentiaries  of  Mon- 
terey and  Tamaulipas,  and  who  have 
never  become  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
icans, and  who  never  mil ;  add  to  them 
the  old  smuggler  element  already  al- 
luded to,  and  a  contingent  of  persons 
who   have   crossed  over  because   they 
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have  been  politically  disappointed  in 
their  own  country,  and  who  live  in 
hopes  of  some  change  occurring  which 
will  enable  them  to  return  in  control 
of  affairs  in  their  respective  States  or 
precincts,  and  the  reason  why  agricult- 
ure should  be  in  a  backward  state 
will  be  apparent  to  the  most  obtuse. 

Were  these  individuals  to  behave 
themselves  and  conform  in  good  faith 
to  our  laws,  the  mantle  of  charity 
might  be  stretched  enough  to  cover 
the  ex-train-robber  or  hide  the  pecca- 
dilloes of  the  disappointed  Mexican 
office-seeker  ;  but,  the  great  trouble  is 
that  they  persist  in  running  the  coun- 
tr}^  to  suit  themselves,  and  the  Ameri- 
can fragment,  or  remnant,  is  complete- 
ly snowed  under. 

Our  iniquitous  election  laws  permit 
foreigners  to  exercise  the  elective  fran- 
chise upon  "  declaration  of  intention." 
All  that  a  Mexican  refugee  has  to  do  is 
to  join  some  one  of  the  political  clubs 
with  which  the  valley  is  still  encum- 
bered— the  "  Azul  "  or  the  "  Colorado," 
and  sign  a  document  declaring  that  he 
intends  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Amer- 
ican Union  at  some  remote  date  in  the 
future,  and  the  rest  of  the  business  is 
cut  and  dried.  There  will  always  be 
found  some  obliging  countryman  to 
make  affidavit  as  to  length  of  residence, 
and  our  "  political  exile  "  or  fugitive 
from  justice,  as  the  case  may  be,  has  a 
wonderful  career  opened  before  him. 

Instead  of  being  "  Pablo  Tuerto " 
(Cross-eyed  Paul),  or  "  Pancho  Cojo  " 
(Limpy  Frank),  he  is  suddenly  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  Don  Pablo  Muiioz,  or 
Don  Ramon  Francisco  Gonzalez  y  Mon- 
toya,  or  whatever  the  name  of  his  father 
and  mother  may  be. 

He  is  not  even  permitted  to  drop  his 
ballot  in  the  box  in  peace  ;  his  views 
are  consulted,  because  as  there  are  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  Mex- 
ican population  within  this  portion  of 
Texas,  no  political  slate  can  be  made 
up  without  paying  especial  deference  to 
it,  and  it  thus  happens  that  the  poor 
escaped  train- wrecker  or  highway  rob- 
ber, who  sought  no  other  privilege  than 
that  of  changing  his  name  and  conceal- 
ing his  identity  so  that  a  warrant  of 
extradition  could  not  reach  him,  finds 
himself  suddenly  elevated  into  a  politi- 


cal factor — he  becomes  a  "  living  is- 
sue ; "  his  hand  is  warmly  grasped  by 
every  heir-expectant  to  the  honors  of 
the  county  shrievalty  ;  adipocerean  as- 
pirants for  gubernatorial  distinction 
fall  on  his  neck,  clasp  him  to  their  bo- 
soms, and  drink  out  of  the  same  gourd 
with  him  ;  congressional  nominees  tread 
on  each  other's  toes  in  their  mad 
rush  to  greet  him  with  the  welcome  ex- 
pressions of  "  compadre,"  "cunado" 
(brother-in-law),  and  "  tocallo  "  (name- 
sake). 

This  is  no  ephemeral  friendship  which 
is  extended  to  Don  Ramon  or  Don 
Jesus,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  time  flies 
on,  but  he  is  still  the  great  fulcrum 
around  which  State  and  local  politics 
must  revolve  ;  the  nearer  election-day 
approaches,  the  warmer  and  more  cor- 
dial the  attitude  of  the  patriots  who 
seek  to  serve  the  country  and  the  pre- 
cinct for  another  term.  He  has  by  this 
time  been  formally  amalgamated  with 
either  the  Blues  or  the  Reds,  or,  as 
they  are  styled  in  the  vernacular,  the 
"Botas"  (Boots),  and  the  "Guarachis" 
(Sandals),  from  the  supposed  ordinary 
foot-gear  of  their  respective  adherents. 

Torchlight  processions  with  music 
soon  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
Don  Ramon  and  his  brother,  Don  Je- 
sus, are  prominent  in  every  one  of  the 
marches  made.  The  music  is  not  of  the 
inspiring  order  known  to  the  politician 
of  the  more  eastern  communities  ;  there 
is  little  of  the  Yankee-Doodle  business 
about  it,  for  the  very  good  reason  that 
Don  Ramon  and  Don  Jesus  don't  know 
any  more  about  Yankee  Doodle  than  a 
hen  knows  about  astronomy ;  but  it  is 
very  good  so  far  as  it  goes  and  com- 
prehends such  selections  as  the  ever- 
popular  "Paloma,"  the  "Golondrina," 
"  Can  tar  Llorando,"  "  Sobre  las  Olas," 
"  Yo  te  Ame,"  "  Pensando  en  ti,"  "  Ame- 
lia," "La  Mafiana,"  and  many  others  in 
the  plaintive  minors  of  the  Hispano- 
Aztec. 

It  serves  its  purpose  very  well,  espe- 
cially as  both  Don  Ramon  and  Don 
Jesus  are  by  this  time  comfortably  full 
of  mescal,  a  stimulant  which  would 
make  the  worst  form  of  Bowery  elec- 
tion whiskey  turn  pale  with  impotent 
env}^ 

By  a    chivalrous    agreement,   tacitly 
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made,  between  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
tending parties,  rival  political  proces- 
sions never  pass  along  the  same  street ; 
not  that  there  is  any  danger  of  conflict ; 
the  Mexican  is  not  quarrelsome,  even  in 
his  cups,  and  the  gentlemen  here  under 
discussion  have  simply  been  drinking 
their  mescal,  flaunting  their  banners 
and  torches,  and  accepting  their  two- 
or-three-dollar  bribes  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  not  with  any  thought  of 
provoking  strife  with  their  own  rela- 
tions and  friends  who  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  opposition,  but  because 
there  is  danger  that  Don  Ramon,  having 
taken  perhaps  a  drop  too  much,  may 
reel  over  into  the  ranks  of  the  "  Peo- 
ple's Party  "  and  be  lost  to  the  "Reform- 
ers "  forever,  for  it  cannot  be  too  well 
understood  that  all  is  fish  that  comes 
to  the  "  People's  "  net,  and  Don  Ramon 
would  never  get  back  to  his  own  party, 
that  is  to  say,  the  party  which  first  em- 
ployed him,  until  after  his  ballot  had 
been  cast  and  counted  for  the  wrong 
candidate. 

This  all  sounds  very  funny,  but  it  is 
thoroughly  American  ;  we  have  cast  the 
precious  pearl  of  the  ballot  before  swine, 
and  nowhere  more  freely  than  on  the 
Rio  Grande. 

If  we  enter  into  the  homes  of  these 
people  and  mingle  among  them,  it  soon 
becomes  evident  that  we  have  encoun- 
tered a  most  interesting  study  in  ethnol- 
ogy and  anthropology  ;  they  constitute 
a  distinct  class,  resisting  all  attempts  at 
amalgamation.  There  are  to  this  rule, 
as  to  all  rules,  notable  exceptions,  and 
there  are  on  the  river  some  few  repre- 
sentatives of  a  higher  stage  of  evolu- 
tion ;  but,  in  general  terms,  the  Rio 
Grande  Mexican  resists  to-day,  as  he 
has  always  resisted,  the  encroachments 
of  the  Gringo,  and  the  domination  of 
his  own  Mexico. 

The  Rio  Grande  Mexican  is  not  a 
law-breaker  in  the  American  sense  of 
the  term  ;  he  has  never  known  what 
law  was  and  he  does  not  care  to  learn  ; 
that's  all  there  is  to  it.  His  manners  are 
singularly  gentle  and  polite,  and  for 
that  reason  most  Americans  upon  first 
coming  in  contact  with  him  are  liable 
to  espouse  his  cause  and  regard  him  as 
a  very  much  maligned  individual.  Time 
destroys  this  illusion. 


It  is  soon  well  understood  that  this 
mantle  of  urbanity  covers  a  disjjosition 
most  malignant  when  crossed  by  the 
slightest  disappointment,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  case  of  the  smuggler  arrested 
in  Laredo  last  winter  for  bringing  five 
gallons  of  mescal  across  the  river.  He 
acquiesced  most  pleasantly  in  his  arrest 
and  accompanied  without  demur  the 
two  deputy-marshals  who  had  him  in 
charge,  but  before  they  had  taken  him 
two  blocks — just  long  enough  to  com- 
pletely lull  all  suspicion — he  quickly 
drew  his  terrible  "belduque,"  and 
slashing  right  and  left  he  made  his 
escape  from  two  stiffening  corpses. 

The  records  of  the  Department  of 
State,  as  quoted  by  Wharton  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  "  Treatise  on  Inter- 
national Law,"  will  show  to  the  curious 
that  this  same  state  of  affairs  has  ex- 
isted on  the  Rio  Grande  for  more  than 
forty  years. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  no 
books  or  newspapers  to  be  found  in  all 
these  ranchos ;  to  this  there  must  be 
the  reservation  that  wherever  there  can 
be  found  a  family  some  of  whose  mem- 
bers can  read  and  write,  there  will  be 
found  the  "  Oraculo,"  or  Dream-Book, 
to  be  consulted  upon  all  events  of  the 
future. 

Then  there  are  professional  "curan- 
deras,"  or  female  herb  doctors,  the  line 
of  demarcation  between  whose  domes- 
tic medicine  and  the  nefarious  prac- 
tices of  the  professional  "bruja,"  or 
witch,  is  not  very  clearly  or  definitely 
drawn. 

Rio  Grande  City,  indeed,  may  lay 
claim  to  the  distinction  of  being  the 
last  community  in  the  civilized  world 
to  witness  the  imprisonment  of  open 
and  avowed  witches  ;  it  was  sturdy  old 
Judge  Stewart  who  sent  ten  of  them  to 
the  "calaboza,"  in  default  of  ten  dollars 
fine,  which  each  and  all  had  to  work  out 
in  spite  of  the  powers  they  claimed  of 
being  able  to  put  other  people  on  the 
track  to  sudden  wealth. 

These  "  curanderas  "  assert  that  they 
possess  "  remedies  "  for  the  cure  of  ev- 
ery ailment ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  cases  of  consump- 
tion, cancer,  sore  eyes,  epilepsy,  and 
small-pox,  at  all  times  to  be  dreaded  in 
these  little  hamlets,  and  which  are  not 
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developed  by  climatic  changes  so  much 
as  by  penury,  filth,  and  ignorance. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  any  of  these  peo- 
ple to  consent  to  vaccination  ;  most  of 
them  are  fatalists,  and  wlien  one  of  the 
children  of  a  family  is  taken  dow^n  with 
the  small-pox,  the  others  are  made  to 
go  to  bed  with  it,  because  "  they  must 
have  it  sometime."  If  a  hapless  child 
die,  the  fond  parents  will  sa}^,  "  Dios  lo 
quiere  "  (It  is  the  will  of  God). 

Page  after  page  could  be  filled  with 
the  weird  pharmacy  and  therapeutics  of 
the  border,  but  my  own  interest  in  such 
matters  might  be  wearisome  to  my 
readers.  Let  me,  however,  present  one 
or  two  out  of  a  hundred  or  more  col- 
lected examples. 

To  cure  consumption  the  patient 
should  be  rubbed  with  the  warm  body 
of  a  black  cat,  which  has  been  skinned 
alive  ;  a  decoction  is  then  made,  with  the 
cat's  blood  as  a  principal  ingredient,  and 
administered  three  times  a  day.  Some- 
what analogous  ideas  concerning  the  effi- 
cacy of  cat's  blood  in  the  cure  of  phthisi- 
cal ailments  obtain  among  the  Chinese. 

For  the  relief  of  epilepsy  there  is  a 
strange  lot  of  mummery,  in  which  a 
poor  old  black  hen  is  coated  from  beak 
to  claw  with  yellow  mustard  and  then 
shut  up  in  an  oven  and  baked  alive. 

If  you  are  troubled  with  warts,  tie 
around  them  a  woman's  hair  and  wait 
for  the  first  rainbow  ;  look  fixedly  to- 
ward the  iris,  and  as  it  fades  away  the 
excrescences  will  disappear. 

To  secure  the  affections  of  one  of 
the  opposite  sex,  get  a  piece  of  lode- 
stone,  called  "  piedra  iman  ;  "  if  you 
are  a  man,  you  must  get  the  male 
stone  ;  if  a  woman,  the  female  ;  have 
it  blessed  by  a  witch,  who  will  recite 
some  incantation,  and  give  it  to  eat 
and  drink  on  a  Friday,  at  the  same  time 
repeating  the  name  of  the  adored  one  ; 
this  never  fails. 

Many  children  on  the  river  have  been 
afflicted  with  the  "Evil  Eye  ;  "  if  you  can 
detect  the  person  who  has  caused  the 
trouble,  you  must  take  him  prisoner, 
and  all  your  neighbors  will  aid  you, 
and  when  you  get  him  back  to  wjfiere 
the  child  is,  the  miscreant  must  fill  his 
own  mouth  with  water  and  eject  all 
the  liquid  into  the  mouth  of  the  child, 
which  mil  immediately  recover. 


If  he  decline  to  right  the  great  wrong 
done,  let  the  nearest  magistrate  know 
about  it,  and  he  will  run  him  into  the 
"  calaboza,"  although  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new-fangled  notions, 
which  seem  to  be  changing  the  very 
face  of  nature,  many  of  the  more  timid 
"  jueces  "  prefer  to  have  a  charge  of  as- 
sault and  battery,  or  something  akin  to 
it,  entered  on  their  papers. 

For  such  maladies  as  baffle  the  skill 
of  the  "curanderas,"  recourse  must  be 
had  to  the  aid  of  the  recognized  heav- 
enly powers  ;  there  are  miraculous 
shrines  to  be  visited  and  novenas  to 
be  recited,  or,  if  one  caonot  go  in  j)er- 
son  to  the  spots  indicated,  sacred  earth 
brought  by  relations  who  have  in  previ- 
ous days  made  the  desii^ed  pilgrimage 
is  not  altogether  without  healing  effect. 

There  are  two  of  these  sacred  shrines 
in  repute  among  the  Mexicans  of  south- 
ern Texas  and  the  States  of  Nuevo  Leon 
and  Tamaulipas  ;  the  first  is  that  of  "La 
Virgen  Sudanda "  of  Agualeguas  (The 
Sweating  Madonna),  of  which  tradition 
insists  that  whenever  there  has  been  a 
revolution  in  the  country  profuse  per- 
spiration would  break  out  all  over  the 
face,  and  that  the  party  in  whose  hands 
the  Madonna  remained  at  the  moment 
would  win  in  the  contest. 

When  I  saw  this  Madonna  during  my 
first  visit  to  this  very  interesting  town, 
it  presented  the  appearance  of  an  ele- 
gant French  doll  enshrined  in  glass. 
Attached  to  the  skirts  were  numerous 
votive  offerings,  called  by  the  Mexicans 
"milagros,"  made  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  shaped  like  heads,  hearts,  legs, 
arms,  feet,  hands,  ears  of  corn,  horses, 
cattle,  pigs,  goats,  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

Whenever  the  prayer  of  a  devotee  has 
been  granted,  gratitude  compels  him  to 
attest  the  interposition  of  "La  Virgen 
Sudanda "  by  this  formal  proof  in  the 
shape  of  the  appropriate  "  milagro." 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  but  one  well 
known,  that  when  archaeologists  were 
making  excavations  in  Rome  some 
years  ago,  close  to  the  ascertained  site 
of  a  former  temple  of  ^sculapius,  they 
found  handfuls  of  these  same  "mila- 
gros," which  had  been  offered  by  the 
pious  heathen  of  those  days  to  the  God 
of  Health.     They  were  not  of  gold  or 
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silver,  but  of  terra-cotta,  tlie  differ- 
ence being  onl}^  in  material ;  the  "  nii- 
lagros  "  of  Mexico  are  not  always  of  the 
precious  metals  ;  I  have  seen  them  in 
Celaya  and  otlier  cities,  and  bought 
them  made  of  white  paraffine. 

There  is  a  still  more  curious  shrine 
farther  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
which  appears  to  be  an  old  Aztec  idol, 
made  to  do  duty  as  a  Madonna  ;  it  de- 
serves to  be  more  accurately  described 
than  I  am  able  to  do  in  these  pages  ;  it 
is  nothing  more  than  a  stalactite  in  a 
cave,  which  has  assumed,  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  elements,  the  appearance  of 
a  woman  dressed  in  garments  of  flowing 
white  ;  it  is  reverenced  by  the  super- 
stitious Indians  because  it  is  a  statue 
which  has  not  been  made  by  human 
hands.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by 
women  and  by  the  old  and  infirm. 

There  is  a  native  quack  doctor,  call- 
ing himself  "  San  Pablo,"  and  claiming 
to  be  in  some  way  under  the  guidance 
and  control  of  the  Apostle,  who  now 
lives  near  the  village  of  Los  Olmos, 
Cameron  County,  Tex.,  and  has  gained 
a  great  ascendency  over  the  minds  of 
his  dupes.  He  will  prescribe  for  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  but  places 
no  value  upon  his  services,  trusting  to 
the  gratitude  of  those  whom  he  frees 
from  physical  or  mental  ills. 

Personally  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  him,  but  from  witnesses  of  candor 
and  intelligence  I  learn  that  great  cures 
are  with  some  basis  of  truth  ascribed  to 
him,  as  the  main  points  of  his  treatment 
seem  to  be  rest  from  worry,  abstinence 
and  frugality  in  mode  of  life,  cleanli- 
ness, and  moderate  exercise. 

This  St.  Paul  lives  the  life  of  a  hermit, 
but  not  absolutely  that  of  a  recluse,  in 
which  respect  he  differs  slightly  from  a 
rival  in  the  vicinity  of  Saline  no,  on  the 
immediate  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  who 
shuns  worldly  contact  and  confines  him- 
self as  much  as  he  can  to  a  little  den  in 
a  ledge  of  rock,  beneath  which  extends 
a  diminutive  garden,  where  he  has  a 
studio  for  the  fabrication  of  statues 
from  the  soft  stone  of  the  ledges  for 
which  a  ready  sale  is  found  among  the 
afflicted  families  of  the  country  in  search 
of  monuments  for  the  decoration  of  the 
"  Campos  Santos." 

His   much-lauded   masterpiece  is  to 


be  seen  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
cemetery  of  Peneno,  where  I  had  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  examining  it. 
With  some  diffidence  I  take  upon  my- 
self the  office  of  an  art  critic,  never 
having  had  the  training  or  experience 
necessary  to  put  me  perfectly  at  ease 
among  the  works  of  the  Angelos  and 
the  Da  Vincis  ;  but,  as  no  other  writer 
seems  to  have  presented  this  statue  to 
the  notice  of  our  countrymen,  I  make 
bold  to  say  that  it  has  few  of  the  Ho- 
garthian  curves  which  combine  to  make 
human  symmetry. 

The  artist  modestly  confessed  that 
his  work  was  restricted  in  all  cases  by 
the  natural  outline  of  the  slab  selected 
for  the  statue,  and  in  the  case  now  de- 
scribed there  was  on  one  side  of  the 
Guardian  Angel  represented  a  redun- 
dancy of  hip,  while  on  the  other  there 
was  not  the  slightest  projection  ;  one 
arm  was  abnormally  long  and  reached 
below  the  knees,  w^hile  the  other  seemed 
to  be  atrophied  and  scarcely  touched 
the  waist  ;  the  bust,  like  the  wings, 
was  simply  rudimentary,  the  nose  a 
decided  pug,  but  the  chin  prominent, 
and,  as  if  to  show  what  he  could  do 
when  he  had  full  scope  for  his  talents, 
the  artist  had  worked  out  an  old-fash- 
ioned chignon  as  a  head-dress.  The 
Angel  was  intended  to  represent  a  fe- 
male figure,  but  the  effect  was  that  of 
a  petrified  nightmare. 

Only  one  word  can  be  given  to  the 
oddest  of  mortals,  know^n  to  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers  as  the  "  AVandering  Jew^," 
who  tramps  without  cessation  from 
Matamoros  to  Laredo,  from  San  An- 
tonio to  Monterey,  always  on  the  go, 
in  rain  or  shine. 

In  a  long  conversation  with  him,  pre- 
luded by  a  substantial  lunch,  I  learned 
that  he  was  the  Emperor  of  France, 
driven  out  of  his  own  country  by  a 
revolution,  and  now  awaiting  the  ar- 
rival of  a  fleet  of  iron-clads  to  restore 
him  to  la  belle  France  and  his  throne. 

There  are  whole  reams  to  be  filled 
with  accounts  of  the  games  and  sports 
of  old  and  young,  but  again  space  de- 
mands fullest  consideration  ;  it  may  be 
said  that  w^hile  chicken-fights  are  in 
great  favor,  there  were  at  the  time  of 
writing  no  bull-fights  on  the  Rio  Grande 
— at  least  on  the  American  side  ;  there 
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have  been  some  fierce  ones  in  New 
Laredo,  on  the  Mexican  side,  but  gen- 
erally those  who  desire  to  see  them  in 
anything  of  their  pristine  glory  must 
run  down  on  the  Mexican  National 
Railroad  to  Monterey  or  San  Luis  Po- 
tosi. 

As  Christmas  approaches  all  the  vil- 
lagers prepare  to  take  their  several 
parts  in  the  Miracle  Play  of  the  "  Naci- 
miento,"  in  which  the  incidents  of  the 
child-life  of  our  Saviour  are  delineated 
— the  wrath  of  Lucifer  when  his  min- 
ions hurry  down  to  Hell  to  apprise  him 
that  the  Babe  has  been  born  in  Beth- 
lehem, the  visit  of  the  Magi,  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds,  and  the  joy  of 
men  and  dumb  beasts  to  know  that  at 
last  the  chains  of  sin  were  broken. 

I  have  been  present  at  a  number  of 
rehearsals  of  this  play,  the  words  of 
which  are  committed  to  memory  by 
the  little  children  who  take  the  part  of 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  and  have 
procured  the  full  libretto  for  the  Smith- 
sonian. 

As  might  be  expected,  there  are  num- 
bers of  anachronisms  and  all  sorts  of  ri- 
diculous blunders,  but  the  evident  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness  of  the  performers 
robs  the  shaft  of  criticism  of  its  barb. 

There  is  an  old  Hermit  who  an- 
nounces the  birth  of  the  Redeemer  and 
puts  Satan  to  flight,  he  being  all  the 
time  armed  with  a  crucifix,  before 
which  the  Enemy  of  Souls  recoils  in 
abject  fear. 

Through  some  distortion  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  the  managers  of  the 
play  desire  to  have  the  Devil  represent- 
ed as  a  cavalry  ofiicer.  Just  what  the 
origin  of  this  quaint  fancy  has  been,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  discover,  but  I 
know  that  it  exists,  because  in  Rio 
Grande  City,  I  was  once  asked  to  lend 
a  cavalry  uniform  for  the  purpose,  and 
when  I  offered  to  secure  one  of  the 
infantry,  the  offer  was  declined. 

For  one  week  before  Christmas  every 
woman  who  can  afford  it  keeps  herself 
and  all  her  "  comadres "  busy  in  the 
preparation  of  the  greasy  "  builuelos," 
or  fritters,  w^iich  are  made  at  no  other 
time.  A  peculiar  cup-shape  is  given 
by  indenting  them  over  the  knees  of 
the  fair  cooks,  and  when  baked  they 
are   crisp  like    our   ow^n  "short-cake." 


These  cakes  are  the  ancient  "  crispillse," 
much  delighted  in  by  the  Normans,  de- 
scribed by  Ducange  in  his  "Glossa- 
rium,"  and  traceable  back  to  the  earli- 
est days  of  the  Romans,  who  probably 
offered  them  to  their  goddess  Fornax 
long  before  the  time  of  Christ. 

Were  the  traveller  to  cross  over  in- 
to Mexico  and  prosecute  his  researches 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
there  would  be  much  more  to  describe ; 
sleepy  but  interesting  little  towns,  such 
as  Agualeguas,  Ceralbo,  Monclova,  Mat- 
amoros,  Linares,  Quedereyta,  and  Mon- 
temorelos,  would  afford  him  many 
themes  upon  which  to  exercise  his  pen ; 
Monterey,  Tampico,  and  Nuevo  Laredo 
springing  into  renewed  life  and  vigor 
would  surprise  him  with  proof  of  the 
nascent  powers  of  awakened  Mexico, 
where  the  steam-engine,  the  telegraph, 
and  the  telephone  are  effecting  such 
marvels.  He  would  see  schools  spring- 
ing up  in  every  direction,  and  he  would 
be  most  completely  surprised  with  the 
aptitude  of  the  scholars  and  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  teachers.  Monterey  has 
assumed  the  airs  of  an  American  town 
of  bustle  -  and  -  "  boom  "  proclivities, 
while  still  retaining  the  old-time  cus- 
tom of  frequent  open-air  concerts  in 
some  of  its  fine  plazas. 

Matamoros  is  in  decadence,  and  only 
the  shadow  of  its  former  commercial 
prominence  can  be  detected  to-day,  but 
with  the  completion  of  lines  of  track 
lately  authorized  it  wall  resume  its  po- 
sition, and  its  merchants  will  have  a 
chance  to  demonstrate  that  their  old- 
time  energy  has  not  died. 

Linares  'S  perhaps  the  best  typical 
Mexican  city  deserving  a  visit  from 
such  tourists  as  desire  to  see  Mexican 
life  in  its  best  aspect,  untouched  by 
modern  improvements.  The  climate  is 
perfect,  and  the  scenery — a  delightful, 
Denver-like  con^bination  of  mountain 
and  plain — most  enchanting.  There  is 
no  variety  of  fruit  or  flower  known  to 
me  that  is  not  grown  in  perfection  ;  un- 
fortunately, the  difficulty  of  transporta- 
tion caused  the  land-owners  to  neglect, 
and  in  some  cases  to  uproot,  the  orange 
groves,  for  which  Linares  was  once  dis- 
tinguished, and  replace  them  with  sugar 
plantations. 

The  city  can  now  be  reached  by  the 
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"  Tami)ico  Route  "  and  the  Mexican  Na- 
tional, and  is  much  more  worthy  of 
examination  than  many  other  places 
which  have  been  advertised  more  care- 
fully and  have  enjoyed  such  benefits  as 
follow  in  the  train  of  the  globe-trotter 
everywhere. 

Its  people  are  courteous  and  refined 
and  kind  to  strangers ;  its  hotel  accom- 


modations are  not  at  all  bad,  although, 
as  in  all  the  rest  of  Mexico,  they  might 
be  better,  and  there  are  pleasant  walks, 
drives,  and  baths  for  the  distraction  of 
the  man  of  business  and  the  diversion 
of  the  invalid.  The  population  num- 
bers somewhere  between  twelve  and  fif- 
teen thousand,  and  is  under  excellent 
municipal  government. 


WOMANLINESS   AS   A   PROFESSION. 
By  Aline  Gorren. 


THE  question  here  discussed  was  one 
sure  to  arise,  among  us,  in  America, 
sooner  or  later ;  and  one,  among 
the  thoughtful,  and  those  who  watch  the 
signs  of  the  future,  also  sure  to  arouse 
interest  of  a  special  and  peculiar  kind. 
With  the  increasing  facilities  for  the 
higher  intellectual  development  now 
offered  to  the  American  woman,  along 
with  her  sisters  the  world  over — only  in 
greater  degree,  and  more  generally,  to 
the  American  woman  than  to  any  other 
— the  effect  which  such  development 
would  have  upon  her  essential  woman- 
liness was  bound  to  become  a  matter  of 
anxious  observation.  It  is  so  become, 
in  many  quarters,  now.  People  are  try- 
ing to  find  out  how  the  "  higher  educa- 
tion "  affects  the  women  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  seeking  to  compare  the  notes 
and  suggestions  thus  gathered  up  with 
what  is  to  be  seen  here.  Whether  the 
higher  education  shall  be  given  the  sex 
is  no  longer  at  all  the  affair  considered. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  thing  must 
be  done  ;  the  experiment  is  made ;  the 
point  now  is  to  observe  what  will  come 
next.  For,  certainly,  unless  we  were 
very  short-sighted,  we  were  prepared 
for  the  fact  that  something  would  come 
next.  One  subjects  nothing  organic  to 
a  changed  environment  with  any  sane 
impression  that  it  will  remain  exactly 
as  it  was  before  the  change. 

At  this  present  moment  those  who, 
with  us,  are  giving  attention  to  this 
problem  are  divided  into  two  camps. 
The  first  camp  gives  forth  an  utterance 
already  grown  familiar  in  a  short 
space  of  time.     Its  tone  is  laudatory. 


It  testifies  that  women  are  daily  gaining 
in  self  -  rehance  ;  that  the  methodical 
training  their  minds  receive  to  fit  them 
for  professions  and  for  business  posi- 
tions, tends  to  render  them,  even  in 
general  matters,  more  accurate  in  con- 
ception, more  precise  in  execution,  less 
under  the  dominion  of  the  sudden  im- 
pulse and  instinct,  more  capable  of  rea- 
soning, and  of  judging  of  things  as  rea- 
son, unimpassionedly,  presents  them. 
All  these  consequences  of  woman's  high- 
er intellectual  activities  are  pronounced 
to  be  unquestioned.  The  praise  rises 
here  and  there  to  the  key  of  enthusi- 
asm. If  women  have,  in  this  brief  span, 
accomplished  so  much,  what,  it  is  asked, 
will  they  not  yet  accomplish  ?  There  is 
a  joyful  clamor  in  the  air.  But  there 
is  the  second  camp  ;  the  second  view. 
And  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  there  are 
some  authoritative  voices  in  this  other 
and  quieter  chorus ;  and  that  from 
thence  there  comes  a  vision  which 
seems  to  reach  a  little  farther  and 
deeper,  which  appears  to  have  an  in- 
tuition for  the  substance  and  drift  of 
things,  rather  than  for  the  temporary 
show  of  them.  In  this  second  group 
of  observers  are  men  who  have  had 
university  training  ;  men  whose  occu- 
pations are  literary,  intellectual,  artis- 
tic ;  and  men  of  science  ;  physicians  not- 
ably. These  men  do  not  say  so  much 
about  the  new  roads  that  women  are 
travelling ;  but  they  think  more.  And 
it  is  beginning  to  be  borne  in  upon  us 
that  their  thinking  is  touched  with  a 
doubt,  a  delicate  apprehension.  The 
man  whose    own    intellectual   faculties 
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have  the  ripeness  and  the  flexible  play 
that  the  largest  culture  gives,  is  begin- 
ning to  ask  himself  whether  the  intel- 
lectualized  American  womanhood  prom- 
ises to  be  as  interesting  as  womanhood 
always  should  be  on  this  earth.  If  he 
happen  to  have  studied  the  young  girls 
who  leave  our  women's  colleges,  the 
young  women  who  act  as  professors  in 
the  same,  the  youthful  doctresses  in 
our  large  cities,  he  is  conscious,  on  the 
whole,  of  a  faint,  chill  misgiving.  It  is 
not  that  these  exponents  of  the  new 
feminine  ambition  have  not  many  most 
admirable  results  to  show  in  justification 
of  that  ambition.  It  is  that,  with  all 
these  admirable  qualities,  there  is  a  lack 
of  quality,  precisely ;  of  the  quahty ;  the 
womanly  quality.  Now,  when  such  a 
man  as  has  been  described  recognizes 
this,  he  is  apt  to  turn  cold,  and  to  ask 
himself  whether  there  be  not  something 
amiss  in  a  scheme  of  education  which 
brings  together  all  the  elements  of  in- 
fluence, and  then  leaves  out  altogether 
the  one  magic  ingredient  which  shall 
set  the  forces  of  that  influence  free. 
The  physician,  on  his  part,  does  not 
concern  himself  with  womanly  magic  ; 
or  with  the  high  spiritual  and  sesthetic 
uses  of  influence  at  all.  His  view  goes 
to  the  roots  of  life.  But  what  he  as- 
sures us  that  he  sees  there,  and  the 
opinions  which  he  derives  from  what 
he  sees,  are  not  more  encouraging. 
The  strain  of  the  higher  education, 
he  says,  the  preparation  for  collegiate 
courses,  undermines,  in  American  girls, 
the  bases  of  physical  health.  Women 
whose  constitution  has  been  subjected 
to  this  mental  strain  at  a  time  when  it 
was  unfit  for  divided  labor,  go  through 
after-life,  all  too  often,  as  suflerers,  in- 
capable of  fulfilling  adequately  the 
essential  functions  of  womanhood,  of 
gaining  or  giving  happiness  as  wife 
or  mother.  Moreover,  the  physician 
attributes,  not  directly  to  too  much 
intellectual  knowledge,  certainly,  but 
indirectly  to  the  restlessness,  the  de- 
sire for  personal  freedom,  instilled  in 
women  by  all  the  fresh  departures 
taken  by  their  sex,  that  disinclination 
to  assume  the  graver  sacrifices  of 
marriage,  that  tendency  to  look  upon 
its  deeper  significance  as  a  cross,  now 
characterizing    an    increasingly    large 


number  of  young  wives,  whose  inter- 
ests are  social  rather  than  mental. 
With  the  first  contention  of  our  physi- 
cian it  is  not  in  the  purpose  of  these  re- 
marks to  deal ;  excepting  in  so  far  as  to 
mention  that  knowledge  of  the  lives  of 
European  girls,  who  have  gone  through 
a  course  of  study  as  exacting  as  any 
demanded  here,  discloses  no  such  ex- 
amples of  invalidism  as  the  medical 
man  would  point  to  among  our  women. 
With  the  second  contention — that  the 
modern  American  woman,  of  the  most 
cultivated  classes,  and  in  the  largest 
cities,  cares  less  and  less  to  be  a  mother, 
cares  even  perhaps  less  and  less  to  be 
a  wife,  these  remarks  have,  however,  to 
deal ;  for  the  imputation  meets  the  dis- 
appointment of  the  university  man,  of 
the  American  of  culture,  on  the  same 
ground,  and  the  conclusions  of  both 
agree  as  to  the  same  fact — the  absence, 
namely,  of  the  womanly  in  the  repre- 
sentative American  woman  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

At  this  juncture  it  may  be  well  to 
look  a  little  more  closely  at  what  is 
understood  by  womanliness.  Here  we 
are  confronted  at  once  by  the  percep- 
tion that  a  different  meaning  would  be 
attached  to  the  word,  according  as  it 
would  be  used  by  the  peoples  of  the 
Latin  extraction  and  by  ourselves.  To 
those  peoples,  who  have  the  coUective- 
social  ideal,  in  opposition  to  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  individualist  ideal,  the  value,  the 
preciousness,  and  the  intrinsic  efficacy 
of  all  things  must  lie  in  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  thoroughness  and  perfec- 
tion with  which  they  evolve  into  visible 
act  and  function  the  principle  of  diver- 
sity, of  specialization,  inherent  in  their 
being.  The  ideal  of  the  social  races 
has  been  defined  as  "  the  ideal  of  the 
equality  of  individuals  in  a  graduated 
order  of  functions  ; "  and  our  own  in- 
dividualist ideal  as  "  the  ideal  of  the 
equality  of  individuals  in  a  general 
equality  of  functions."  For  a  French- 
maa,  an  Italian,  a  Spaniard,  then,  wom- 
anliness in  a  Avoman  means  person- 
ification, in  every  individual  case,  of 
those  abstract  conceptions  which  the 
feminine  principle  eternally  typifies. 
On  the  one  hand,  womanliness  will  con- 
sist, therefore,  in  a  constant,  passive 
charm,  the  human  expression,  as  it  were, 
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of  the  silent  allurement  which  nature 
has  made,  throughout  all  her  orders, 
the  typical  attitude  of  the  feminine. 
This,  so  to  put  it,  is  the  physical  char- 
acteristic. On  the  other  hand,  woman- 
liness will  mean  divination  of  mysteries 
not  seen  by  sight,  nor  apprehended  by 
reason,  but  conveyed  to  woman,  instinc- 
tively, by  her  closer  contact  with  the 
'most  sacred  and  occult  operations  of 
nature,  and  reacting  from  her  upon  man 
in  the  form  of  an  ethereal  stimulant  to 
finer  endeavor,  a  vague,  high  promise  of 
divine  rewards.  This  is  the  spiritual 
characteristic.  The  Latin  is,  to  both 
this  physical  and  this  spiritual  charac- 
teristic of  womanliness,  more  sensitive 
than  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Wherefore  it 
happens  that  he  respects  women  both 
less  and  more  than  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
The  notion  of  womanliness  of  the  Eng- 
lishman, the  American,  is  more  neutral, 
has  less  of  either  extreme.  The  ele- 
ment of  allurement,  of  charm,  does  not 
count  so  much  for  him  —  whereby  it 
chances  that,  from  certain  aspects,  his 
civilization  is  the  cleaner.  The  spirit- 
ual characteristic  predominates  over  the 
physical  in  his  ideal.  The  womanly 
woman  is  the  good  mother,  the  devoted 
wife,  the  gentle  sister,  the  quiet  guar- 
dian of  the  hearth-fire.  Yet  she  is  not 
so  much  the  holder  of  those  mysteries 
of  which  we  spoke,  and  thus  her  posi- 
tion, while  never  so  low,  perhaps,  as  it 
is  possible  for  it  to  become  with  the 
Latin  peoples,  is  never,  either,  in  some 
senses,  so  high.  If  the  best  definition 
of  womanliness  that  one  can  arrive  at 
be,  in  brief,  that  it  is  the  consciousness 
in  women  of  their  difference  from  men 
— and  there  is  none,  so  far  as  one  can 
see,  more  adequate,  one  is  inclined  to 
acknowledge  that  the  idea  of  the  Latin 
is  at  least  the  fuller,  the  more  complete. 
It  was  to  the  most  happy  fusion  of  the 
charm  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  spir- 
itual influence  on  the  other,  to  which 
were  due  some  of  those  Frenchwomen 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  which,  even 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  seem  a  type  of  at- 
tractive, of  womanly  women.  But,  be 
this  as  it  may,  the  Frenchman,  the  Ital- 
ian, holds  fast  to  his  belief  in  special- 
ization, in  the  separate,  the  "  gradu- 
ated order  of  functions."  For  him 
to  conceive  of  any  plan  of  training  or 


influence  which  should  make  women 
more  like  men  in  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  character — which  should  do 
away,  at  a  blow,  with  the  subtlest  and 
deepest  distinction  in  nature — would 
be  to  go  counter  to  the  direction  of  his 
entire  civilization.  Our  individualist 
civilization,  with  its  equality  of  individ- 
uals "  in  an  equality  of  functions,"  its 
pervading  feeling  that  what  one  man 
can  do  another  man  can  do  also — and, 
ergo,  that  what  one  man  can  do  a 
woman  can  likewise  —  tends,  on  the 
contrary,  in  every  way  to  efface,  instead 
of  emphasizing,  the  difference  in  the 
social  and  mental  attributes  of  the 
sexes.  In  America,  where  Anglo-Saxon 
individualism  has  reached  its  supreme 
expression,  there  is  also  found  most 
strongly  the  trend  of  equalization  be- 
tween women  and  men.  All  this,  in 
substance,  has  been  said  before.  But 
what  has  not  been  sufficiently  noted  is 
the  present  want  of  logic  in  referring 
to  advanced  education,  a  lack  of  wom- 
anliness in  American  women,  when  the 
deficiency,  if  it  exist,  is  the  result  of 
the  combined  elements  of  our  social 
life. 

The  thoughtful  man  who  has  misgiv- 
ings looks  over  to  France,  and  asks 
what  the  outcome  of  advanced  femi- 
nine education  is  there  ;  whether  women 
there,  under  its  effect,  tend  to  become 
less  womanly,  less  wifely,  less  mother- 
ly, less  capable  of  the  domesticities,  and 
less  interested  in  them.  His  query 
may,  so  far,  be  rapidly  answered  in  the 
negative.  Moreover,  it  is  the  least  like- 
ly of  things  that  it  ever  will  be  answered 
otherwise.  M.  Jules  Simon,  than  whom 
no  one  in  France  has  done  more  for 
the  cause  of  the  higher  instruction  of 
women,  recently  wrote  of  his  experience 
in  obtaining  a  minor  decoration  for  a 
certain  young  woman,  whose  deserts 
such  official  recognition  seemed  to  be, 
in  terms  which  in  their  entirety  one 
would  like  to  reproduce  on  this  page. 
After  pronouncing  himself  as  averse 
to  the  idea  of  decorating  women,  on 
the  plea  that,  not  the  act  of  confer- 
ring the  decoration,  but  the  desire  for 
that  public  distinction  in  the  woman 
herself,  offended  some  instinct  in  him, 
he  owns  that  he  finally  yielded  to  the 
pressure    brought    upon    him   by   the 
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young  woman's  friends,  and  ended  by 
becoming  as  keen  about  the  project  as 
they  were,  and,  putting  into  play  such 
official  machinery  as  he  could  control, 
by  obtaining  the  coveted  order,  which, 
executed  in  the  best  manner  by  the 
jeweller  d  la  mode,  was  duly  placed 
beneath  the  candidate's  napkin  at  din- 
ner. During  the  little  function  that 
followed  innocent  enthusiasm  ran  high, 
and  tears  lay  close  to  smiles.  But, 
on  the  morrow,  a  knock  at  the  door  of 
M.  Simon  ushered  in  the  young  wom- 
an, who,  a  little  shy,  a  little  deprecat- 
ing, deposited  the  order  on  his  desk. 
She  had  decided  not  to  accept  it.  Un- 
qualified resentment  on  the  part  of 
her  sponsor,  who  sees  himself  made 
ridiculous,  the  fruit  of  all  his  official 
effi^rts  thrown  back  upon  him  without 
ceremony.  But  the  young  woman  was 
saying  gently,  appealingly  :  '' Mon  par- 
rain,  have  we  many  greater  painters 
than  Kosa  Bonheur  ?  "  "  No."  "  Have 
there  been  greater  instances  of  hero- 
ism on  the  battle-field  than  have  been 
displayed  by  some  of  our  Sisters  of 
Charity,  our  hospital  nurses  ?  Then, 
until  the  great  orders  —  the  greatest 
orders,  the  men's  orders,  go  to  them, 
I  must  leave  this  here."  And,  detect- 
ing the  softening  in  her  old  friend's 
eye,  she  tapped  him  prettily  on  the  arm 
with  her  glove.  "  I  saw,  my  sponsor,  " 
smiling,  "the  daintiest  of  little  brace- 
lets in  a  shop-window.  If  you  were  to 
buy  me  that,  instead  ?  " 

Our  own  women  of  progressive  ideas 
may  not  think  well  of  this  charming 
anecdote,  perhaps.  But  it  is  a  little 
story,  perfectly  illustrative  of  the  wom- 
an of  the  Latin  races,  who,  to-day,  has 
entered  the  advanced  movement.  It  de- 
fines the  attitude  with  which  she  holds 
herself  there.  You  meet,  in  Paris,  a 
girl  who  has  taken  the  highest  degrees 
that  the  Republic  confers.  You  find 
her  like  any  other  jeune  fille  ;  unas- 
suming, saying  little,  home -loving; 
and,  you  hear,  very  thoroughly  drilled 
in  household  duties.  There  is  no  rest- 
lessness in  her,  no  straining,  apparent- 
ly, after  new  social  conditions.  She  fits 
into  the  framework  of  her  surroundings 
quite,  it  would  seem,  as  she  would  have 
done  before  the  higher  instruction  was 
thought  of.     There  are  traces  of  a  state 


of  things  more  familiar  to  us,  in  Italian 
and  French  life,  to  be  sure.  But  they 
are  to  be  met  in  the  great  social  world, 
where  Anglomania  prevails,  bringing 
with  it  the  mannish  brusquerie  and 
emancipation  of  the  modern  woman  who 
aims  to  be  a  "good  fellow."  And  this 
is  not  the  woman  whose  influence  is 
deepest  upon  the  national  life  anywhere. 
Nor  should  one  make  the  mistake  of 
supposing  that  if  advanced  education 
does  not,  in  the  Latin  countries,  im- 
pair the  .womanliness  of  the  mass  of 
women  who  enjoy  its  benefits,  while 
here,  in  America,  that  undesirable  re- 
sult appears  to  be  achieved,  the  reason 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  different  courses 
of  instruction  which  may  be  pursued 
in  the  two  cases.  There  are  such  dis- 
tinctions, and  they  have  their  effect. 
But  the  real  cause  lies  in  the  two  dif- 
ferent civilizations,  the  two  different  en- 
vironments. No  amount  of  instruction 
for  them,  unless  the  whole  national  spirit 
of  France  should  be  changed,  will  ever, 
it  is  to  be  surmised,  lessen  in  French- 
women the  keen  instinct  of  a  special 
function  —  social,  spiritual,  emotional. 
One  may  a  priori  suppose  that  wider 
knowledge,  and  a  firmer  grasp  of  facts, 
may  indeed  broaden  and  deepen,  and 
philosophize,  this  instinct,  so  that  it 
might  be  deemed  possible  that  the  first 
contributions  to  those  sociological  stud- 
ies which,  in  the  natural  distribution 
of  labor,  will  eventually  fall  to  the  share 
of  women,  and  for  which  they  are  es- 
pecially fitted,  will  come  from  the 
highly  trained  and  intellectual  woman 
of  the  Latin  race,  rather  than  from  her 
Anglo  -  Saxon  cousin,  be  she,  on  her 
side,  ever  so  highly  trained,  and  in- 
tellectual likewise.  If  the  latter  shall 
be  found  to  have  taken  a  false  de- 
parture, to  be  on  the  wrong  track,  to 
be  wasting  time  in  seeking  to  establish 
an  impossible  "  equality  of  functions " 
between  herself  and  the  other  sex,  we 
shall  be  manifestly  unjust  in  placing 
the  whole  brunt  of  the  evil  on  the  new 
development  of  her  brain  powers.  Ed- 
ucation only  intensifies  the  predisposi- 
tions implanted  by  the  racial  ideal.  If, 
in  America,  it  should  make  women  less 
womanly,  it  is  that  our  American  life 
fosters  germs  that  tend  to  that  result 
from  the  initial  stages  of  growth. 
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The  first  effect  of  our  American  plan 
of  coeducation,  and  of  the  large  liberty 
of  intercourse  not  only  allowed  to  our 
girls  and  boys,  but  thrust  upon  them, 
is  to  do  away,  so  far  as  may  be,  with 
the  feeling  of  separateness.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  callow  love-making  that 
springs  from  this  juvenile  association 
that  is  likely  to  make  a  girl  deeply 
conscious  of  her  womanhood.  She  is, 
in  the  tone  of  her  thought  and  life, 
not  very  different  from  the  young  boys 
to  whom  she  either  does,  or  does  not, 
multitudinously  engage  herself.  This 
is  what  we  prefer.  We  think  it  saner, 
healthier.  That  point  is  not  here  dis- 
cussed. But  it  is  certain  that  we  can- 
not eat  our  cake  and  have  it  too.  Fur- 
thermore, if  the  manner  of  the  girl's 
relations  with  the  other  sex,  at  the 
beginning  of  her  career,  is  not  such  as 
would  be  calculated  to  develop  the 
sense  of  her  difference  from  men,  which 
we  are  agreed  is  the  essence  of  the  qual- 
ity of  womanliness,  neither  are  the  later 
conditions  that  surround  her  in  society 
to  make  good  the  deficiency.  Practi- 
cally, we  have,  in  America,  no  social 
intercourse  between  men  and  women. 
After  the  unripe  boy -and -girl  period 
has  been  passed,  and  both  sexes  have 
entered  into  consciousness  of  them- 
selves, each  goes  very  much  its  own 
way.  The  woman  of  the  new  fashion 
meets  men  in  business  offices,  in  the 
varied  exercise  of  her  new  avocations, 
but  it  is  as  one  good  comrade  meets 
another.  The  married  woman,  among 
the  large  mass  of  Americans,  has,  for 
masculine  society,  her  husband.  This, 
again,  is  as  we  wish  it  to  be.  But  it 
may  be  that  an  unnecessary  alarm,  a 
false  Puritanism,  too  much  seek,  with 
us,  to  prevent  the  natural,  mutually 
improving  intercourse  of  mature  men 
and  women.  Those  attractive  and  wom- 
anly women  of  the  French  salons  were 
what  they  were  because  the  men  of  their 
time  made  them  so.  They  stocked  their 
wits,  not  from  books,  but  from  the  talk 
of  the  men  who  gathered  about  them  to 
enjoy  an  interchange  of  ideas.  They 
learned  how  to  live  from  life  itself. 
They  had  the  subtle  intuition  of  the 
relative  values  and  positions  of  things 
that  is  the  fruit  of  the  highest  feminine 
culture  ;    the   connaissances    generales, 


which  a  French  author  pronounces  in- 
dispensable to  any  womanly  effective- 
ness. Americans  rest  too  exclusively 
in  the  fact  that  some  of  these  women 
were  not  morally  irreproachable.  Oth- 
ers were,  and  these  wielded  equal  influ- 
ence, equal  charm.  To-day,  in  France, 
the  meeting  of  men  and  women  in  soci- 
ety, for  the  interchange  of  ideas,  is  said 
to  be  less  easy  and  prevalent  than  in 
days  gone  by.  A  recent  writer  grieves 
over  "  the  malicious  wind  that  seems 
to  scatter  and  disperse  "  those  groups 
which  people  would  like  to  form  for  the 
purpose  of  rational  and  agreeable  talk. 
But  enough  of  this  facility  of  meeting 
remains  to  educate  the  Frenchwoman 
in  the  consciousness  of  herself ;  in  the 
understanding  of  her  weak  and  her 
strong  points  ;  enough  to  form  her,  in 
short,  in  the  profession  of  womanKness  ; 
that  profession  which  is,  at  the  end  of 
the  ends,  the  one  absolutely  essential, 
the  one  which,  unmastered,  makes  all 
others  go  for  naught. 

Obviously,  with  the  conditions  for  it 
thus  failing,  this  profession  will  not  be 
brought  to  the  same  perfect  pitch  with 
us  ;  and  not  even  according  to  the 
Anglo  -  Saxon  ideal  of  womanliness, 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  a  less  com- 
plex one  than  the  Latin,  one  more 
quiet,  more  intimate.  For  there  are 
social  conditions,  or,  more  precisely, 
emotional  conditions — here  we  have  the 
great  word ! — that  make  women  woman- 
ly, and  keep  them  even  so  in  the  Ameri- 
can conception  of  the  guardian  of  the 
hearth-fire,  and  the  gentle  and  stead- 
fast helpmate.  If  these  be  sufficiently 
strong,  the  highest  stimulus  that  will 
be  given  to  woman's  brains  can,  in  all 
safety,  be  trusted  never  to  make  her 
wish  to  wander  very  far  astray  from  her 
initial  missions.  But  they  are,  as  it  ap- 
pears, not  sufficiently  strong  in  Amer- 
ica. And  of  this  American  men  cannot 
rightfully  complain,  since  what  they  are 
now  beginning  to  see  about  them,  and 
to  deprecate,  is  first  the  consequence 
of  their  own  mode  of  life,  which  they 
could  alter  if  they  chose,  and  second, 
the  consequence  of  their  national  tem- 
perament, which,  of  course,  they  cannot 
alter.  For  the  average  American  male 
is  a  cold  creature,  outside  of  his  busi- 
ness and  his  politics  ;  one  who  courts. 
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and  marries,  by  instinct,  but  in  whom  Your  women  do  not  seem  to  have  re- 
apprehension  of  the  heights  and  depths  ceived  the  higher  cultivation  of  the 
of  these  delicate  matters  is  as  yet  in  the  sentiments,  of  the  emotions."  What  he 
rudimentary  stage.  This  lack  of  the  felt  was  the  lack  of  measure  and  har- 
emotional  in  the  atmosphere  with  which  mony,  and  the  presence  of  that  which 
he  surrounds  himself  reacts  perceptibly  was  either  hysterical  and  crude,  or  bald 
on  the  American  woman.  He  glories  in  and  partly  sexless,  in  the  feminine  nat- 
it  himself.  But  there  are  times  when  ure  dissected  by  Mr.  Howells's  pen. 
he  does  not  love  its  results  so  well.  It  For  there  is  a  culture  of  the  emo- 
has  been  deplored  that  the  American  tions.  And  so  long  as  nature  persists 
girl  should  show  so  un  -  American  a  in  developing  the  centre  part  of  wom- 
fancy  for  marrying  into  foreign  nobil-  en's  brain  less  than  that  of  men,  and 
ities.  Titles  are  supposed  to  be  the  the  back  part  more,  there  will  be  some 
word  of  the  incantation,  in  all  these  good  reason  why  this  culture  should 
cases.  It  is  soothing  to  the  American  be  an  important  matter.  Nothing  is 
to  tell  himself  this  ;  but  it  is  not  a  con-  brought  to  our  consciousness  more 
elusion  borne  out  by  the  facts.  Any  clearly,  in  these  last  years  of  the  cen- 
knowledge  at  all  thorough  of  these  inter-  tury,  than  the  sense  that  the  study 
national  marriages  discloses  too  many  of  the  emotions  must  indeed  soon  de- 
instances  in  which  the  affections  are  in-  scend  from  the  vague  and  cloudy  re- 
volved, as  well  as  the  ambitions.  The  gions  which  hitherto  have  been  its 
American  girl  may  smile  at  the  prospect  abode,  into  its  rightful  place  under  the 
of  the  name  and  the  blazon,  and  the  light  of  modern  experimental  knowl- 
bridegroom  consider  carefully  the  set-  edge.  The  latest  drift  of  physiology, 
tlements  that  will  come  with  the  bride,  of  psychiatry,  points  steadily  in  this 
And  still  this  does  not  shut  out  the  direction.  We  are  beginning  to  di- 
fact  that  the  two  young  people  may  vine  that  the  passions  have  their  laws 
be  very  much  in  love  with  each  other,  and  their  hygiene  ;  even  as  the  delicate 
Some  of  these  marriages  are  unhappy,  problems  of  the  will  may  some  day  be 
So  are  some  marriages  among  Ameri-  solved  with  scientific  exactitude.  Upon 
cans.  But  it  would  be  foolish  to  refuse  these  matters — never  second,  in  life,  to 
to  recognize  the  many  times  when  they  the  importance  of  the  pure  idea — we 
are,  on  the  contrary,  extremely  happy,  look,  with  the  advancement  of  the  men- 
As  a  lover,  the  European  has  several  tal  differentiation  of  the  sexes  to  see 
points  in  his  favor  beyond  the  Ameri-  the  women  of  the  future  throw  the 
can ;  and  the  American  girl  has  never  clearest  illumination.  Already  those 
been  slow  to  find  this  out.  whom  we  feel  to  be  typical  in  the  best 
An  Italian,  a  man  of  wide  and  gener-  way,  have  intuitions  here  transcending 
ous  culture,  was  given,  some  time  since,  those  of  men.  Meanwhile,  if  the  Anglo- 
several  of  the  novels  of  Mr.  Howells  to  Saxon  woman  make  the  mistake  of  sup- 
read.  After  absorbing  them  attentively  posing  that  the  most  extreme  develop- 
he  inquired  if  the  women  therein  por-  ment  possible  to  her  along  the  lines 
trayed  would,  by  Americans,  be  consid-  of  the  intellect  can  free  her  from  the 
ered  representative.  He  was  told  that,  claims  which  look  to  her  from  the  emo- 
taking  the  average  American  woman  tional  side  of  life,  it  is  perhaps  not  a 
the  land  through,  they  might  so  be  fatal  one.  It  is  by  way  of  intellectual 
considered.  "  Che  tipi  I — What  curious  knowledge  that  many  women,  after  some 
types ; "  was  his  thoughtful  comment,  uncertain  stumbling,  may  enter,  in  the 
in  a  moment.  "  It  must  be  in  some  fullest  sense,  into  the  right  comprehen- 
part  the  fault  of  your  American  men.  sion  of  the  great  law  of  specialization. 
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AFOOT. 
By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

Comes  the  lure  of  green  things  growing, 
Comes  the  call  of  waters  flowing — 

And  the  wayfarer  desire 
Moves  and  wakes  and  would  be  going. 

Hark  the  migrant  hosts  of  June 
Marching  nearer  noon  by  noon ! 

Hark  the  gossip  of  the  grasses 
Bivouacked  beneath  the  moon  ! 

Long  the  quest  and  far  the  ending 
When  my  wayfarer  is  wending — 

When  desire  is  once  afoot, 
Doom  behind  and  dream  attending ! 

In  his  ears  the  phantom  chime 
Of  incommunicable  rhyme, 

He  shall  chase  the  fleeting  camp-fires 
Of  the  Bedouins  of  Time. 

Farer  by  uncharted  ways, 

Dumb  as  death  to  plaint  or  praise, 

Unreturning  he  shall  journey, 
Fellow  to  the  nights  and  days  ; 

Till  upon  the  outer  bar 

Stilled  the  moaning  currents  are, 

Till  the  flame  achieves  the  zenith, 
Till  the  moth  attains  the  star, 

Till  through  laughter  and  through  tears 
Fair  the  final  peace  appears. 

And  about  the  watered  pastures 
Sink  to  sleep  the  nomad  years ! 


A   NEW    PORTRAIT   OF   FRANKLIN. 

By  Paul  Leicester  Ford. 


UNCONSCIOUSLY  we  form  our 
own  ideas  of  historic  personages, 
and  each  portrait  that  we  see  is 
scanned  to  note  how  far  our  mental 
picture  of  the  person  is  realized,  always 
with  the  hope  that  some  day  we  shall 
find  some  painter's  work  that  will  seem 
but  a  copy  of  our  own  imaginative 
brush. 

One  of  the  historic  figures  that  I 
have  always  hoped  to  find  approximate 
more  closely  to  my  own  fancy  is  Frank- 
lin. There  are  enough  portraits  of  him  ; 
f(n-  a  dozen  busts,  two  dozen  oil-pict- 
ures, twice  that  number  of  miniatures. 
Vol.  XV.— G2 


to  say  nothing  of  medallions,  cam- 
eos, and  porcelains  galore,  are  already 
known,  and  present  him  in  every  state, 
from  the  life  full  length  to  the  micro- 
scopic head  on  a  snuff-box,  and  from 
full  face  to  profile.  But  in  all  these 
counterfeits  of  the  great  philosopher 
there  is  wanting  an  element  so  in- 
grained in  the  man,  that  to  have  taken 
it  away  would  have  left  him,  personally,, 
almost  unrecognizable.  Yet  no  artist, 
of  the  n]any  whose  work  I  have  hither- 
to studied,  has  ever  suggested  it  in  his. 
face.  Look  at  the  canvasses  of  Gains- 
borough, Peale,  Martin,  Duplessis,  and 
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Greiize.  Look  cat  the  miniatures  of 
Thouron,  Cochin,  cand  Janinet.  They 
all  tell  the  same  story.  Here  is  a 
face  with  strength,  Avith  thought,  with 
worldly  wisdom,  with  kindliness,  with 
contentment,  with  self-control,  all  in 
evidence,  but  absolutely  without  a  sug- 
gestion of  laughter.  Yet  the  autlior  of 
"Poor  Richard  "  was  a  wit,  and  helped 
himself  and  his  generation  over  many 
a  rough  spot  by  a  clever  phrase  and  a 
laugh. 

This  fact  has  puzzled  me  not  a  little. 
It  is  true,  one  cannot  imagine  these  ar- 
tists saying,  like  the  modern  photog- 
rapher, "now  smile."  Yet  it  seems 
as  though  the  man  who  could  coin  the 
phrase  pa  ira  on  hearing  bad  news,  and 
who,  when  told  the  crushing  fact  that 
^'  Howe  has  captured  Philadelphia," 
•could  retort,  "  No,  Philadelphia  has  caj^- 
iured  Howe,"  could  not  have  kept  that 
uniformly  grave,  thoughtful  expression 
that  painters  have  given  him.  It  is  true 
ihat  most  of  Franklin's  portraits  were 
made  in  France  between  1777  and  1784, 
and  those  were  years  full  of  toil  to  him. 
But  the  anxious  diplomat,  like  Lincoln, 
joked  the  more  as  trouble  thickened, 
and  in  his  little  essays  entitled  "The 
Whistler  "  and  the  "  Dialogue  with  the 
Oout,"  written  in  these  trying  years 
we  see  him  turning  his  troubles,  and, 
•even  his  physical  torture,  into  jests  to 
give  his  friends  a  laugh.  Everywhere 
lie  smiled,  except  in  his  portraits.  With 
regret  I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Frankhn  belonged  to  the  humorists 
who  joke  with  a  serious  face  and  secure 
their  effect  by  contrast  of  joke  and  ex- 
pression at  the  sacrifice  of  bonhomie 
and  good-fellowship.    - 

But  this  theory  can  now  be  discarded, 
thanks  to  a  recent  fortunate  "  find  "  of 
Mr.  George  A.  Lucas,  of  Paris,  in  one 
of  the  bric-a-brac  shops  of  that  city. 
This  is  no  less  than  an  entirely  hither- 
to unknown  terra-cotta  medallion  of 
Franklin.  In  profile,  and  clearly  mod- 
elled from  life,  it  most  resembles  the 
Nini  miniature,  but  the  expression  is 
different,  and  the  fine  rounded  head  is 
not  hidden  by  the  famous  fur  cap, 
which,  if  it  so  pleased  the  Parisians  of 
his  day,  nevertheless  took  away  so  much 
of  Franklin.  What  is  more,  the  grave 
expression  of  the  mouth  is  lacking,  and 


in  place  we  see  the  lips  and  chin  as  it 
seems  to  me  they  must  have  looked 
when  Franklin  was  smiling  "  inside," 
and  could  not  entirely  keejo  it  there. 

Of  the  artist  who  modelled  this  me- 
dallion but  little  is  known.  Indeed,  his 
name,  Jean  Martin  Penaud,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  most  dictionaries  or  enc}'- 
clopedias  of  art.  But  thanks  to  the 
researches  of  Mr.  Lucas  and  Mr.  Sam- 
uel P.  Avery,  of  New  York,  a  few  facts 
have  been  gleaned.  These  show  that 
he  was  born  at  Sarreguermines  or  Va- 
lenciennes, Bas  Rliiu  ;  that  he  studied 
in  Paris  for  four  years  ;  and  that  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Valenciennes,  November  2,  1786,  after 
the  presentation  of  four  small  medals 
in  low  relief  of  mythological  subjects, 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  there.  A  year 
later  he  was  made  an  academician, 
which  honor  he  recognized  by  a  gift  of 
one  hundred  and  one  medallions  that 
unfortunately  disaj)peared  in  the  French 
Revolution.  In  1787  he  exhibited  in 
the  Salon  de  la  Corresj)ondence.  At  the 
Exposition  du  Colisee,  1797,  he  again 
exhibited  twenty-one  "medallions  en 
cire  "  representing  different  subjects. 
The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but 
he  was  still  living  in  1817.  Specimens 
of  his  have  been  preserved  at  the  Mu- 
seum of  Varzy,  the  Lorni  Collection  at 
Bourg,  and  in  the  Carpentier  Collec- 
tion. He  made  bas-reliefs  of  nearly  all 
the  famous  personages  of  his  time,  in- 
cluding Louis  XVII.,  Marie  Antoinette, 
Mirabeau,  Paul  Jones,  and  others. 

The  Franklin,  which  has  been  gener- 
ously given  to  the  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um of  Art  by  Mr.  Lucas,  speaks  too 
Avell  for  itself  to  need  comment.  But 
one  feature  has  puzzled  all  who  have 
seen  it,  and  will  probablv  continue  to 
do  so.  WhatdoesV  IRS  signify?  This 
question  has  been  submitted  to  manj- 
experts,  but  without  obtaining  a  really 
satisfactory  answer.  Probably  the  let- 
ters are  the  initials  of  some  French 
or  Latin  ?notto  then  current,  and  the 
liberty  cap  which  separates  them  has 
some  significance  to  the  motto.  But 
whatever  they  may  mean  does  not  les- 
sen the  value  or  uniqueness  of  the  por- 
trait, which  is  the  first  we  have  of  the 
humorist  Poor  Richard,  if  not  b}'  a  great 
many  the  first  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 


WORKING-GIRLS'   CLUBS. 

By  Clara  Sidney  Davidge. 


HE  organizations  known  as  clubs  or  societies  for 
working-girls,  in  New  York  and  other  cities,  rep- 
resent an  especial  and  distinctive  portion  of  tlie 
whole  body  of  working  -  Avomen.  Although  the 
members  of  these  societies  are  largely  drawn  from 
those  emj^loyed  in  trades  and  business,  the  groups 
so  aggregated  are  gathered,  not  by  any  extraneous 
force  or  influence,  but  by  a  system  of  natural  selec- 
tion such  as  exists  in  the  formation  of  any  other 
group,  set,  or  clique  of  23eople  w^ith  social  or  busi- 
ness aims.  That  "  like  seeks  like  "  is  a  fact  which 
simplifies  the  first  steps  toward  inaugurating  such 
societies.  From  the  inexhaustible  field  of  the  work- 
ing w^orld  come  clusters  of  young  w^omen  with  kin- 
dred tastes,  aims,  ambitions,  banding  themselves  by  a  common  j)^an,  and  by 
means  common  to  all,  for  the  attainment  of  certain  advantages. 

The  w^orking-girls  of  large  cities  form  a  most  striking,  interesting,  and  pictu- 
resque part  of  the  people.  Driven  by  natural  causes  into  semi-public  places, 
they  hold  the  points  thus  gained  with  all  simplicit}^  There  is  no  pose,  no  glori- 
fication of  their  position.  Necessity  has  sent  them  out  into  the  paths  they 
follow  ;  by  their  own  wits  and  through  their  own  efforts  they  hold  the  right  of 
way.  In  a  sense,  every  man's  hand  is  against  them.  They  alone  must  guard 
their  own  interests,  defend  their  individual  rights.  How  far  these  rights  and 
interests  might  be  furthered  by  the  perfection  or  full  use  of  such  organiza- 
tions as  benefit  societies,  penny  provident  systems,  by  vigilant  factoiy  inspec- 
tion, honest  employment  bureaus,  and  the  like,  only  those  familiar  with  the 
abuses  existing  in  the  w^orking  world  can  say. 

Yet,  even  were  such  protective  measures  fully  established,  and  thoroughly 
regulated  and  understood,  there  would  still  be  room  for  the  w^orking- girls' 
club.  Formed,  ten  years  ago,  of  thirteen  members  (like  the  original  States  of 
the  Union),  the  first  club  chose  for  itself  a  non-sectarian,  self-governing,  inde- 
pendent platform,  which  has  been  the  model  and  pattern  for  all  later  societies. 
Only  a  decade  has  passed,  yet  through  this  first  club,  five  associations  of  clubs 
have  been  organized,  and  many  scattered  societies  exist  as  well.  In  New  Y'ork, 
Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  and  in  INIassachusetts  and  Connecticut  there  are  associa- 
tions of  individual  clubs,  that  in  New  York  alone  numbering  twenty-one  clubs  as 
regular  members,  with  six  clubs  as  associate  members. 

The  New  York  Association  is  governed  by  nine  directors,  in  connection  with 
a  council  composed  of  the  nine  directors  and  of  the  officers  of  all  clubs  belong- 
ing to  the  Association.  Each  club  has  its  own  system  of  government,  but  ques- 
tions or  affairs  commcn  to  the  whole  Association  are  discussed  and  settled  at 
council  meetings,  or  at  the  meetings  of  the  directors.     A  constitution  and  by- 
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laws  define  the  rights  and  purposes  of 
this  governint^-  body  ;  and  many  of  the 
clubs  under  its  jurisdiction  have  j)ro- 
vided  themselves  with  individual  con- 
stitutions, framed  for  the  sjDecial  re- 
quirements of  each  club  by  its  own 
members  and  officers.  The  officers  of 
all  clubs  are  elected  by  ballot.  A 
monthly  business  meeting  is  held,  and 
matters  of  business  are  decided  by  a 
majority  vote. 

The  desire  to  be  self-supporting  and 
independent  of  outside  aid  renders  the 
careful  administration  of  club  finances 
of  first  imj^ortance.  The  monthly  dues 
paid  by  the  members  are  fixed  at  twen- 
ty or  twenty-five  cents,  with  an  initia- 
tion fee  usually  of  the  latter  amount. 
A  paying  membership  of  two  hundred 
girls  will  enable  almost  any  club  to 
carry  its  expenses,  which,  even  in  a 
large  city,  for  rent  of  rooms,  light,  heat, 
and  care,  should  average  not  more  than 
$40  to  J50  p>er  month.  For  initial  ex- 
penses of  outfit  or  special  necessaries, 
funds  are  raised  by  entertainments 
provided  by  the  members,  at  which  a 
small  admission  fee  is  asked,  and  from 
fairs  and  sales  of  articles  made  or  con- 
tributed by  members. 

The  women  of  leisure  who  combine 
with  each  body  of  working-girls  to  form 
a  club,  alone  of  all  the  members  have 
time  to  find  proper  quarters,  and  to  get 
them  into  order,  to  make  the  necessary 
contracts  and  secure  skilled  teachers 
for  special  classes.  But  these  are  only 
the  most  prominent  among  the  oppor- 
tunities of  leisure  members.  There  is 
hardly  a  limit  to  be  set  to  the  amount 
of  work  that  can  be  developed  by 
anyone  with  time  and  ability  to  give  ; 
yet  a  society  thrives  best  where  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  divided  with  the 
girls,  so  that  each  unit  feels  there  is  a 
share  to  be  borne. 

An  immense  amount  of  thought  and 
labor  has  been  spent  in  the  formation 
and  conduct  of  these  societies,  and  with 
what  object  ?  That  girls  may  make  for 
themselves,  by  co-operation,  oj^portuni- 
ties  for  social  intercourse,  self-improve- 
ment, and  advancement.  Primarily  in- 
tended as  a  common  meeting -ground, 
where  differences  in  circumstance  or  de- 
gree are  sunk  for  the  time,  the  club  is, 
first  of  all,  a  place  where  a  girl  may  ex- 


pect to  enjoy  herself  after  work-hours. 
There  cannot  be  too  much  opportunity 
for  recreation  in  such  a  club,  yei  girl» 
seeking  amusement,  or  excitement  only, 
rarely  join  clubs,  or  if  they  join  are  sure 
to  drop  off.  Class  work  is  soon  de- 
manded by  the  members  themselves, 
and  the  courses  mapped  out  are  sug- 
gested and  discussed  by  the  girls  at 
business  meetings,  and  at  the  "Practi- 
cal Talks  "  which  occur  in  most  clubs  at 
regular  intervals. 

If  skilled  and  paid  teachers  are  em- 
ployed for  classes,  an  extra  fee  is  often 
charged,  and  only  those  able  to  pay  the 
fee  join  such  classes.  In  this  way,  or 
by  the  free  instruction  of  volunteer 
teachers,  millinery,  dressmaking,  cook- 
ing, first  aid  to  the  injured,  and  other 
branches  are  taught.  By  means  of  these 
classes  the  attendance  at  the  club-rooms 
is  distributed  through  the  week,  the 
crowded  nights,  when  a  majority  of 
members  is  present,  being  limited  to 
strictly  social  occasions,  business  meet- 
ings, and  the  "  Practical  Talk  "  nights. 

At  the  "Practical  Talks,"  subjects  for 
discussion  are  often  proposed  and  voted 
on  by  those  present,  such  subjects,  for 
example,  as  the  following  : 

"What  is  wealth  ?  " 

"  Should  women  be  allowed  to  vote  ?  " 

"Why  do  so  few  girls  marry  nowadays,, 
comparatively  speaking  ?  " 

"Life  and  its  struggles." 

"  How  to  tell  a  real  lady." 

"When  women  take  men's  places  and  cut 
down  wages,  what  is  the  effect  upon  the 
home  ?  " 

Very  often  a  course  of  subjects  i& 
chosen,  such  as  "  Famous  Women," 
"  Talks  on  Hygiene,"  "  Elementary  Facts- 
of  Science,"  and  the  like.  The  success 
of  a  series  of  such  "Talks"  naturallr 
depends  largely  upon  the  leader,  and 
on  her  ability  to  impart  information 
clearly  and  in  an  interesting  manner. 
It  is  also  important  to  draw  as  many 
girls  as  possible  into  the  discussion  that 
follows  the  "  Talk,"  to  evoke  the  opinion 
of  "modest  members,"  and  to  hold  the 
attention  of  all. 

The  monthly  business  meetings  afford 
training  in  system  and  order,  and  lead 
to  familiarity  with  parliamentary  rules. 
At  these  meetings  the  officers  rej)ort 
as   to  financial   condition  and   general 
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afifairs ;  heads  of  commit- 
tees give  an  account  of 
departments  under  their 
control  ;  opinions  are  re- 
quested as  to  proposed 
new  movements,  discus- 
sion follows,  and  the  club 
learns  to  know  itself  indi- 
vidually and  as  a  whole. 
The  usual  outgrowths  of  a 
club,  besides  the  class 
work,  are  clubs  or  meet- 
ings for  junior  members, 
the  Lend-a-Hand  or  Relief 
Work  undertaken  by  those 
who  wish  to  aid  others, 
and  also  special  organiza- 
tions connected  only  with 
certain  clubs,  such  as  the 
"Domestic  Circle "  for 
young  married  women,  a 
branch  of  the  Thirty- eighth 
Street  Society,  and  the 
"Literary  Union"  of  the 
Endeavor  Club,  to  which 
members  bring  their  young 
men  friends. 

Each  society,  after  suc- 
cessful establishment,  usu- 
ally develops  individual 
characteristics,    accounted 
for  by  locality,   the    char- 
acter of  members,  and  the 
nature  and  endowments  of 
the  officers  elected  hy  them 
to  carry  on  affairs.     Some 
societies    are    known    for 
good  business  manage- 
ment and  for  the  flourish- 
ing condition  of  all  dej^artments  ;  others 
for  zeal  in  Lend-a-Hand  work ;  another 
is  famous  for  its  library  and  the  intel- 
ligence and  diligence  of  its  members. 
One  club  excels  in  the  giving  of  enter- 
tainments,  another   is   known   for   the 
high    spirits    of   its  members,  and  yet 
for  their  extraordinarj^  interest  in  the 
classes  held  in  their  club-rooms. 

That  these  societies  are  useful,  are 
enjoj^ed,  and  have  "  come  to  stay,"  is 
proved  b}^  their  very  large  membership 
— over  two  thousand  in  New  York  City 
alone — and  by  the  hearty  support  they 
receive,  $5,156.25  having  been  received 
as  members'  dues  from  the  pockets  of 
working- girls,  in  1893.  Physical  culture 
and  singing  have  been  found  the  most 
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popular  of  all  classes,  yet  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  difficult  to  carry  on  in 
cramped  club -rooms,  where  want  of 
space  limits  the  number  of  pupils  and 
makes  it  impossible  to  employ  and  ^^ay 
the  best  teachers. 

In  consequence  of  this  difficulty  sev- 
eral clubs  combined  and  hired  the 
hall  of  No.  9  University  Place,  where  a 
capital  course  of  physical  culture  and 
musical  drill  —  a  delightful  combina- 
tion of  dancing  and  marching  —  has 
been  repeated  for  several  winters. 
Girls  whose  attention  cannot  be  held 
by  more  quiet  pursuits  find  the  diill 
work  "  the  greatest  thing  the  clubs 
have  ever  done."  Gymnasium  suits 
are   worn   for   these    exercises,   as   the 
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sketch  on  page  625  shows.  Classes  of 
this  kind  often  develop  latent  abilities. 
One  pupil  of  such  a  course  perfected 
her  training  at  Chautauqua  during  two 
successive  summers,  and  is  now  a 
teacher  having  engagements  for  each 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  with  even 
wider  openings  in  prospect. 

The  Choral  Union,  with  a  membership 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  in  1892-93, 
has  for  its  object  a  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic course  of  instruction  in  reading 
music  from  notation.  The  rehearsals 
are  held  weekly  during  the  winter 
months,  and  three  concerts  were  given 
in  the  winter  of  1892-93. 

Still  larger  enterprises  have  been 
the  outcome  of  the  first  small  and  mod- 
est clubs,  among  them  the  formation  of 
the  Association  of  Working -girls'  So- 
cieties, the  publication  of  the  club  pa- 
per. Far  and  Near,  the  organization  of 
The  Mutual  Benefit  Fund,  and  also 
of  the  Alliance  Employment  Bureau. 
For  the  purpose  of  legally  holding 
property  deeded  to  the  societies,  an  in- 
corporated body  was  required  ;  hence 
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the  Auxiliary  Society  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Working-girls'  So- 
cieties took  out  a  charter,  and 
in  its  corporate  capacity  it  is 
able  to  handle  funds  for  special  pur- 
poses, such  as  the  expenses  of  the 
yearly  public  meetings,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  club  paper  and  of  va- 
rious pamphlets  descriptive  of  club 
work.*  The  societies  are  taxed  per 
capita  for  such  expenses  as  are  incurred 
by  the  Association  for  the  societies  as  a 
body. 

The  club  paper.  Far  and  Near,  was 
for  three  years  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Association,  but  is  now 
carried  on  under  independent  manage- 
ment. It  is  edited  and  conducted  by 
Maria  Bowen  Cha^^in,  and  has  a  very 
wide  circulation,  due  not  only  to  the 
interest  of  its  pages,  but  to  its  practical 
value  as  a  guide  to  those  engaged  in 
forming  clubs.  The  paper  in  a  sense 
carries  on  a  correspondence  between 
all  such  societies  ;  in  its  columns  dif- 
ficulties common  to  all  are  canvassed, 
and  ways  to  meet  such  difiiculties  are 
suggested,  fresh  ideas  are  shared,  and 

*  These  pamphlets  may  be  obtained  by  addressing 
the  Secretary,  Association  of  Working-girls'  Societies, 
134  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York. 
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the   paths  of  knowledge-by-experience 
are  smoothed  and  sliortened. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Fund  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  club  members. 
Except  through  the  Penny  Provident 
Savings  system,  wliicli  has  been  intro- 
duced to  some  degree  in  the  clubs,  pro- 
vision for  emergencies  is  rarely  made. 
Benefit  societies,  so  called,  although 
often  dishonestly  managed  and  de- 
manding extortionate  rates,  are  well 
known  in  factories.  Their  promoters 
prey  upon  employees  in  all  branches  of 
business,  and  the  victims  pay  away  a 
large  share  of  their  earnings  that  a 
meagre  death  benefit  may  eventually  be 
secured  by  their  famil}^  In  this  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Fund  there  are  two  classes 
of  members.  First,  those  paying  fifty 
cents    initiation    fee    and    tw^enty-five 


not  more  than  once  a  year  ;  and  $30.00  at 
death. 

For  member.s  of  the  second  class,  $3.00  a 
week  for  six  weeks  ($18.00)  during  illness,  not 
more  than  once  a  year  ;  and  $20.00  at  death. 

For  members  joining  both  classes,  $8.00  a 
week  for  six  weeks  ($48.00)  during  illness,  not 
more  than  once  a  year  ;  and  $50.00  at  death. 

There  are  now  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members  enrolled  in  tlie  fund. 

The  Alliance  Emplo^-ment  Bureau 
was  opened  in  connection  with  the 
clubs  to  supply  a  systematic  method 
for  securing  work  for  those  without  it. 
Certain  lines  of  work  are  more  popular 
than  others,  certain  trades  require  less 
skill  and  training  in  those  Avho  follow 
them  ;  and  these  avenues  are  crowded 
in  proportion  as  population  is  centred. 
Prejudice  or  unfitness  prevents  w^orkers 
from  entering  other  fields  where  a  liv- 
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cents    monthly    dues.      Second,    those 
paying  fifty  cents  initiation  fee  and  fif- 
teen cents  monthly  dues. 
The  benefits  are  : 

For    members   of    the    first   class,    $5.00   a 
week  for  six    weeks    ($30,00)    daring  illness, 


ing  can  be  made,  workers  underbid 
each  other  in  the  fierce  competition  to 
secure  the  kind  of  work  most  desired, 
wages  are  lowered,  and  distress  must 
follow.  Employment  offices,  such  as 
that  connected  with  the  clubs,  tend  to 
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counteract  these  tendencies,  and  can 
be  made  serviceable  in  canvassing  the 
character  and  op2)ortiinities  of  shops 
and  factories,  and  in  tilling  vacancies 
Avitli  competent  hands.  Above  all,  such 
a  bureau  can  ascertain  where  in  the 
business  world  there  is  most  room  for 
workers,  and  try  to  find  or  fit  indi- 
viduals for  desirable  positions. 

The  New  York  Association  holds  in 
trust  for  the  clubs  a  i:)roperty  at  Miller's 
Place,  Long  Island,  known  as  Holiday 
House,  which  is  the  summer  resort  of 
the  members  of  the  societies.  A  smaller 
country  home  at  Mountainville,  N.  Y.,  is 
lent  by  its  owners  for  club  girls  who 
need  dry  inland  air.  The  Holiday 
House  property  is  exceptional  as  to  sit- 
uation, neighborhood,  and  local  condi- 
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tions.  The  place  itself  has  been  highly 
improved,  the  two  large  houses— Holi- 
day House  and  Holiday  Harbor  —  hav- 
ing a  perfect  water  -  suj^ply  and  good 


drainage.  There  are  eighteen  acres  of 
land  in  the  proi)erty,  with  a  frontage 
on  the  North  Shore  of  the  Sound,  giv- 
ing the  best  02)portunities  for  bathing, 
and  also  for  boating  in  a  landlocked 
bay  near  h\.  The  management  of  the 
houses  has  been  simply  the  carrying 
out  of  club  princii:)les,  co-operative  as 
far  as  possible,  the  three  dollars  paid 
as  weekly  board  by  club  visitors  pro- 
viding for  current  expenses,  and  the 
girls  undertaking  a  small  share  in  the 
care  of  the  houses,  although  to  no  on- 
erous degree.  During  the  summer  of 
1893  $2,978.25  was  paid  by  boarders. 
Connected  with  the  houses,  however, 
are  expenses  which  the  sums  received 
for  board  cannot  cover.  Such  ex- 
penses are  met  by  the  directors  of  the 
Association'  through  their  individual 
efforts  and  arrangements.  Life  at  Holi- 
day House  in  summer  is  a  very  free 
and  hai:)py  condition.  What  have  we  of 
life  without  some  familiarity  with  the 
country  and  its  pleasures,  some  knowl- 
edge of  nature  itself !  Though  the 
new  and  strange  features  of  country 
life — the  woods,  the  cliff's,  the  beach — 
may  have  inspired  something  very  much 
like  fear  in  the  first  visitors  at  Holiday 
House,  each  successive  sojourn  only 
adds  to  the  deep  enjoyment  of  that  first 
experience.  Parties  of  girls,  often  in 
groups  from  the  same  clubs,  go  down 
to  Holiday  House  on  successive  Satur- 
days. Usually  workers  in  large  cities 
are  able  to  secure  a  two  weeks'  vaca- 
tion, but  some,  and  the^^  are  often  the 
juniors,  Avho  greatly  require  country 
air,  can  only  be  released  from  their 
work  for  a  week.  Two  weeks  out  of  the 
fifty -two  is  a  short  tale  of  days,  yet 
the  experiences  crowded  into  them  by 
the  summer  visitors  are  lived  over  and 
over  in  retrospect  during  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

The  facilities  of  Holiday  House  afford 
all  that  can  be  wished  for  in  the  way  of 
wholesome  conditions,  and  the  ordinary 
country  occupations  and  amusements. 
Ninety  girls  can  be  accommodated  at 
a  time  in  the  two  houses  and  in  one 
or  two  neighboring  cottages  ;  and,  had 
they  time  at  their  command,  these 
hard-worked  toilers  could  in  their  fort- 
night's holiday  become  familiar  with 
the  country  in  the  most  delightful,  be- 
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cause  most  natural,  way.  Even  under 
existing  conditions  they  seldom  know 
a  dull  moment,  but  much  more  might 
be  gained  in  health  and  enjoyment  if, 
through  some  scheme  of  endowment  or 
volunteer  direction  from  women  of  leis- 
ure, guidance  and  instruction  in  country 
sports  and  life  and  interests  could  be 
sup2:>lied.  Then  Holiday  House  might 
be,  as  a  girl  visitor  longingly  remarked, 
"truly  a  nature  school." 

There  are  country-houses  in  connec- 
tion with  the  other  associations  as  well 
as  that  of  New  York.  The  Vacation 
Society,  an  independent  organization, 
is  of  great  value  to  many  members  of 
the  New  York  clubs,  as  through  its  ar- 
rangements summer  board  can  be  se- 
cured at  mountain  and  other  resorts. 

The  blending  of  the  members  of  the 
different  clubs  at  the  country-houses 
has  a  valuable  effect  upon  the  whole. 
It  widens  the  knowledge  and  sympa- 
thies of  the  societies  in  their  mutual 
relations,  and  helps  the  clubs  in  many 
ways.  The  societies  unite  as  a  body 
only  once  a  year  at  the  annual  meeting, 
held  formerly  in  the  month  of  March. 
On  one  memorable  occasion  the  meet- 


ing was  fixed  for  the  night  on  which 
occurred  the  great  blizzard  of  1888, 
and  only  one  brave  girl  won  her  way  to 
the  doors  of  the  hall.  After  that  experi- 
ence it  w^as  thought  advisable  to  choose 
a  pleasanter  season  for  the  time  of  cele- 
bration, and  the  month  of  April  was 
determined  on  for  the  great  gathering, 
which  is  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Cooper 
Union,  and  though  only  members  at- 
tend, there  is  seldom  a  vacant  seat.  On 
this  occasion  the  societies  re23ort  as  to 
the  work,  achievements,  and  experi- 
ences of  the  year,  and  the  meeting  is 
addressed  by  man}"  of  the  officers  of  the 
clubs  and  by  prominent  speakers  as 
well. 
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In  April,  1890,  a  Convention  of  Clubs 
was  held  in  New  York.  For  three  suc- 
cessive days  two  sessions  daily  took 
place  in  the  assembly-rooms  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Over  three 
hundred  out-of-town  delegates  visited 
the  Convention,  many  of  whom  were 
entertained  by  the  New  York  Associa- 
tion at  the  Park  Avenue  Hotel.  Num- 
bers of  working-girls  obtained  leave  of 
absence  to  attend  the  Convention,  which 
was  conducted  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm, and  also  in  a  brisk  business-like 
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and  most  system- 
_  atic  manner.  Pa- 
pers on  all  subjects 
relating  to  clubs  were 
read  by  New  York 
women,  by  visiting  del- 
egates, and  by  working- 
girls  themselves.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention  were 
exhaustively  reported  in  the 
papers  at  the  time,  and  it  was 
termed  by  one  of  the  dailies  "  an 
event  of  sociologic  importance."  Both 
visitors  and  the  press  seemed  much 
struck  by  the  stress  laid  on  the  indej^en- 
dent  character  of  the  clubs,  as  comjoared 
for  instance  with  the  English  club  meth- 
ods, since,  to  quote  The  Evening  Post 
of  April  15,  1890,  "half  the  energies 
of  the  women  promoting  the  American 
clubs  seem  directed  to  disseminating 
the  declaration  that  they  are  not  a  char- 
ity. Their  democratic  character  and 
management  are  unceasingly  reiterat- 
ed,  and  the  habit   of   the  newspapers 
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in  speaking  of  them  as  a  pliilantliropic 
and  charitable  Avork  is  lamented  as  a 
hinderance." 

In  addition  to  the  longer  papers  read 
at  the  Convention  on  such  subjects 
as,  "What  do  Working-girls  Owe  One 
Another,"  "Co-operation  and  Organi- 
zation," "  Provident  and  Benevolent 
Schemes,"  "How  to  Make  a  Club  Self- 
supporting,"  and  so  on,  shorter  papers 
were  received  and  read,  some  of  them 
amounting  to  little  more  than  messages 
in  length,  yet  striking  in  substance,  as 
the  follow'ing  : 

"  We  believe  that  the  woman  who  is 
placed  beyond  the  need  of  laboring 
for  her  dail}-  bread  has  really  received 
her  wages  in  advance,  and  so  is  under 
greater  obligation  to  work  for  the  good 
of  others  than  the  rest  of  us." 

"It  took  the  w^orld  a  long  time  to 
learn  that  w^ork  is  honorable,  and  every 
human  being,  man  or  woman,  should  be 


"A  working-girl  is  doing  other  work- 
ing-girls an  injury  when  she  consents 
to  work  for  less  than  living  wages." 

The  ideas  suggested  in  the  papers 
read  at  the  Convention  supplied  the 
groundwork  for  many  of  the  move- 
ments now  in  operation  among  the 
clubs,  and  the  impetus  since  given  to 
the  societies  has  been  a  proof  of  the 
value  of  these  inspiriting  gatherings. 

With  the  effort  that  has  often  been 
made  to  define  in  words  exactly  what  a 
girls'  club  is,  suggestions  have  come 
from  members  that  are  themselves  apt 
and  descriptive.  By  one  a  club  is 
called  "A  meeting  of  girls  working  for 
each  other's  interests."  Another  says 
it  is  "  A  place  to  know  yourself  and 
others  too."  Perhaj^s  the  best  descrip- 
tion, to  those  familiar  with  club  methods, 
is  the  negative  one  given  by  a  girl  pres- 
ident, who,  when  appealed  to  for  her 
opinion,  said,  "Well,  just  imagine  for  a 
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a  worker.  Let  us  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  w^ork  we  are  doing.  What  w^e  can 
do  depends  on  natural  fitness,  educa- 
tion, and  opportunities." 


moment  the  feelings  of  girls  wdio  have 
been  club  members  for,  say  a  year,  were 
their  clubs  to  be  taken  from  them ! " 
A  Bostonian  greatly  interested  in  the 
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subject  of  girls'  clubs  has  said  of  tliciii  immense  and  unending  cost  in  time,  in 

— and  it  may  well  stand  for  a  final  state-  work,  in  thought,  in  responsibility — in 

nient — "I  think  tlie  most  striking  thing  short,  in  life." 

about  this  new  form  of  life  among  us  is         True  child  of  the  daughter  of  labor,  it 

its   inexpensiveness  in  money,  and  its  lives  not  by  money  but  by  work. 


In  the  Typewriting  Class,  Prospect  Hill   Club. 


ALONE. 

By  Melville  Upton. 

I  ASK  no  answering  ej^es  that  turn  to  mine, 
No  waiting  face  to  brighten  at  my  voice : 
I'd  fear  to  have  another  bound  to  me. 
One  step  to  echo  mine  to  earth's  dark  verge. 


Some  hour  of  need  would  find  me  faint  and  weak. 
My  hand  might  fail ;  my  dreaming  heart  forget — 
I  dread  the  sting  of  those  accusing  eyes 
In  the  still  morning  of  eternity. 


Alone,  then,  let  me  stand  thro'  this  grim  watch. 
Nor  seek  to  hold  another's  heart  in  thrall; 
Else  let  my  going  hence  by  all  unknown. 
My  feet  move  trackless  down  the  starry  ways. 


THAT   GOOD   MAY   COME. 

By  Edith  IVkarton. 


"  Oh,  it's  the  same  old  story,"  said 
Birkton,  impatiently.  "  They've  all  come 
home  to  roost,  as  usual," 

He  glanced  at  a  heap  of  type-written 
pages  which  lay  on  the  shabby  desk  at 
his  elbow  ;  then,  pushing  back  his  chair, 
he  began  to  stride  up  and  down  the 
length  of  the  little  bedroom  in  which  he 
and  Helfenridge  sat. 

"  What  magazines  have  you  tried  ?  " 

"  All  the  good  ones — every  one.  No- 
body wants  poetry  nowadays.  One  of 
the  editors  told  me  the  other  day  that 
it  '  was  going  out.'" 

Helfenridge  picked  up  the  sheet 
which  lay  nearest  him  and  began  to 
read,  half  to  himself,  half  aloud,  with  a 
warmth  of  undertoned  emphasis  which 
made  the  lines  glow. 

Neither  of  the  men  was  far  beyond 
twenty-five.  Birkton,  the  younger  of 
the  two,  had  the  musing,  irresolute  pro- 
file of  the  dreamer  of  dreams  ;  while  his 
friend,  stouter,  squarer,  of  more  clayey 
make,  was  nevertheless  too  much  like 
him  to  prove  a  useful  counterpoise. 

"  I  always  liked  'The  Old  Odysseus,' " 
Helfenridge  murmured.  "  There's  some- 
thing tremendously  suggestive  in  that 
fancy  of  yours,  that  tradition  has  mis- 
represented the  real  feelings  of  all  the 
great  heroes  and  heroines ;  or  rather, 
has  only  handed  down  to  us  the  official 
statement  of  their  sentiments,  as  an 
epitaph  records  the  obligatory  virtues 
which  the  defunct  ought  to  have  had, 
if  he  hadn't.  That  theory,  now,  that 
Odysseus  never  really  forgot  Circe  ; 
and  that  Esther  was  in  love  with  Ha- 
man,  and  decoyed  him  to  the  banquet 
with  Ahasuerus  just  for  the  sake  of 
once  having  him  near  her  and  hearing 
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him  speak  ;  and  that  Dante,  perhaps, 
if  he  could  have  been  brought  to  book, 
would  have  had  to  confess  to  caring  a 
great  deal  more  for  the  pietosa  donna 
of  the  window  than  for  the  mummified 
memory  of  a  long-dead  Beatrice — well, 
you  know,  it  tallies  wonderfully  with 
the  inconsequences  and  surprises  that 
one  is  always  discovering  under  the  su- 
perficial fitnesses  of  life." 

"  Ah,"  said  Birkton,  "I  meant  to  get 
a  cycle  of  poems  out  of  that  idea — but 
what's  the  use,  when  I  can't  even  get 
the  first  one  into  print  ?  " 

"  You've  tried  sending  '  The  Old 
Odysseus  '  ?  " 

Birkton  nodded. 

"  To '  Scribner's '  and  '  The  Century  '  ?  " 

"And  all  the  rest." 

"  Queer !  "  protested  Helfenridge. 
"If  I  were  an  editor — now  this,  for  in- 
stance, is  so  fine  : 

"  '  Circe,  Circe,  the  sharp  anguish  of  that  last 

long  ^eechless  night 
With  tJiefiame  of  tears  unf alien  scorches  still 

mine  aching  sight ; 
Still  I  feel  the  thundero^is  blackness  of  the  hot 

sky  overhead. 
While  we  tico  with  close-locked  fingers  through 

thy  pillared  porches  strayed, 
And  athwart  the  sullen  darkness^  from  the 

sJindow-mvffled  shore, 
Heard  aghast  the  savage  summons  of  the  sea's 

incoming  roar. 
Shouting  like  a  voice  from  Ilium,  wailing  like 

a  voice  from  home. 
Shrieking  through  thy  pillared  porches,  Up, 

Odysseus,  wake  and  come ! ' 

"  Devil  take  it,  why  isn't  there  an  au- 
dience for  that  sort  of  thing  ?  And  this 
line  too — 

' '  *  Where  Persephone  remembers  the  Trinacrian 
buds  and  bees — 
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what  a  li^lit,  allegretto  movement  it 
has,  following  on  all  that  gloom  and 
horror!  Ah — and  here's  that  delicious 
little  nocturne  from  '  The  New  and  the 
Old.' 

"  '  Before  the  yellow  dawn  is  up, 

With  pomp  of  .shield  and  shaft, 
Drink  we  of  night's  faM  ebbing  cup 
One  last  delicious  draught. 

'  The  shadowy  wine  of  night  is  sweety 
With  subtle,  slumberous  fumes 
Pressed  by  the  Hours'  melodious  feet 
From  bloodless  elder -blooms.'' 

"  There — isn't  that  just  like  a  little 
bacchanalian  scene  on  a  Greek  gem  ?  " 

"Oh,  don't  go  on,"  said  Birkton 
sharply,  "I'm  sick  of  them." 

"  Don't  say  that,"  Helfenridge  re- 
buked him.  "  It's  like  disowning  one's 
own  children.  But  if  they  say  that 
mythology  and  classicism  and  plastik 
are  played  out — if  they  want  Manet  in 
place  of  David,  or  Cazin  instead  of 
Claude — why  don't  they  like  'Boulter- 
by  Bidge,'  with  its  grim  mystery  inten- 
sified by  a  setting  of  such  modern  real- 
ism ?     What  lines  there  are  in  that ! 

"  '  It  was  dark  on  BouUerby  Midge,  with  an  ulti- 
mate darkness  like  death. 

And  the  weak  wind  flagged  and  gasped  like 
a  sick  man  straining  for  breath, 

And  one  star's  i7i effectual  flicker  shot  pale 
through  a  gaj)  in  the  gloom, 

As  faint  as  the  taper  that  struggles  with  night 
in  the  sick  mans  room.'' 

"  There's  something  about  that  begin- 
ning that  makes  me  feel  quietly  cold 
from  head  to  foot.  And  how  charming 
the  description  of  the  girl  is : 

"  '  She  walked  with  a  springing  step,  as  if  to  some 
inner  tune, 
And  her  cheeks  had  the  lucent  pink  of  maple- 
wings  in  June. ' 

"  There's  Millet  and  nature  for  you  ! 
And  then  when  he  meets  her  ghost  on 
Boulterby  Ridge — 

*' '  White  in  the  palpable  black  as  a  lily  moored 
on  a  moat ' — 

what  a  contrast,  eh?  And  the  deadly 
hopeless  chill  of  the  last  line,  too — 

"  'For  tJie  grave  is  deeper  than  grief,  and  longer 
than  life  is  death. ' 


"  By  Jove,  I  don't  see  how  that  could 
be  improved  !  " 

*'  Neither  do  I,"  said  Birkton,  bitterly, 
"  more's  the  pity." 

"And  what  comes  next?  Ah,  that 
strange  sonnet  on  the  Cinque  Cento. 
Did  you  ever  carry  out  your  scheme  of 
writing  a  series  of  sonnets  embodying 
all  the  great  epochs  of  art  ?  " 

"No,"  said  Birkton,  indifferently, 

"  It  seems  a  pity,  after  such  a  fine  be- 
ginning. Now  just  listen  to  this — 
listen  to  it  as  if  it  had  been  written  by 
somebody  else  : 

*'  '  Strange  hour  of  arfs  august  ascendency 
Wlien  Sin  and  Beauty,  the  old  lovers,  met 
In  a  new  paradise,  still  sword-beset 
With  monkish  terron^,  but  wherein  the  tree 
Of  knowledge  held  its  golden  apples  free 
To  lips  unstayed  by  helV s  familiar  threat ; 
And  men,  grown  mad  upon  the  fruit  they 

ate. 
Dreamed  a  wild  dream  of  lust  and  liberty  ; 
Strange  hour,  when  the  dead,  gods  arose  in 

Rome 
From  altars  where  the  mass  was  sacrificed, 
When  Phryne flaunted  on  the  tiaraed  tomb 
Of  him  who  dearly  sold  the  grace  unpriced. 
And,  twixt  old  shames  and  infamies  to  come, 
Cellini  in  his  prison  talked  with  Christ !  ' 

"  There  now,  don't  you  call  that  a 
very  happy  definition  of  the  most  magi- 
cal moment  the  world  has  ever  known  ?" 

"  Don't,"  said  Birkton,  with  an  impa- 
tient gesture.  "You're  very  good,  old 
man,  but  don't  go  on." 

Helfenridge,  with  a  sigh,  replaced  the 
loose  sheets  on  the  desk. 

"Well,"  he  repeated,  "I  can't  under- 
stand it.  But  the  tide's  got  to  turn, 
Maurice — it's  got  to.  Don't  forget 
that." 

Birkton  laughed  drearily. 

"  Haven't  you  had  a  single  opening — 
not  one  since  I  saw  you  ?  " 

"  Not  one  ;  at  least  nothing  to  speak 
of,"  said  Birkton,  reddening.  "I've  had 
one  offer,  but  what  do  you  suppose  it 
was  ?  Do  you  remember  that  idiotic 
squib  that  I  wrote  the  other  day  about 
Mrs.  Tolquitt's  being  seen  alone  with 
Dick  Blason  at  Koster  &  Bial's?  The 
thing  I  read  that  night  in  Bradley's 
rooms  after  supper  ?  " 

HeKenridge  nodded. 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  I  read  it  now. 
Somebody  must  have  betrayed  me  (of 
course,  though  no  names  are  mentioned, 
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they  all  knew  who  was  meant),  for  who 
should  turn  up  yesterday  but  Baker 
Buley,  the  editor  of  the  Social  Kite^ 
with  an  offer  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  my  poem." 

"  You  didn't,  Maurice ?  " 

"  Hang  you,  Helfenridge,  what  do 
you  take  me  for?  I  told  him  to  go  to 
the  devil." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which 
Helfenridge  relit  his  pipe.  Then  he 
said,  "  But  the  book  reviews  in  the  Sym- 
bolic keep  you  going,  don't  they  ?  " 

"'After  a  fashion,"  said  Birkton,  with 
a  shrug.  "  Luckily  my  mother  has  had 
a  tremendous  lot  of  visiting  -  lists  to 
make  up  lately,  and  she  has  written  the 
invitations  for  half  the  balls  that  have 
been  given  this  winter,  so  that  between 
us  we  manage  to  keep  Annette  and  our- 
selves alive  ;  but  God  knows  what  would 
happen  if  one  of  us  fell  ill." 

"  Something  else  will  happen  before 
that.  You'll  be  offered  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  for  one  of  those"  said  Hel- 
fenridge, pointing  to  the  pile  of  verses. 

"  I  wish  you  were  an  editor  !  "  Birk- 
ton retorted. 

Helfenridge  rose,  picking  up  his  bat- 
tered gray  hat,  and  slipping  his  pipe 
into  his  pocket.  "  I'm  not  an  editor  and 
I'm  no  good  at  all,"  he  said,  mournfully. 

"  Don't  say  that,  old  man.  It's  been 
the  saving  of  me  to  be  beUeved  in  by 
somebody." 

Their  hands  met  closely,  and  with  a 
quick  nod  and  inarticulate  grunt  Hel- 
fenridge turned  from  the  room. 

Maurice,  left  alone,  dropped  the  smile 
which  he  had  assumed  to  speed  his 
friend,  and  sank  into  the  nearest  chair. 
His  eyes,  the  sensitive  eyes  of  the  seer 
whom  Beauty  has  anointed  with  her 
mysterious  unguent,  travelled  painfully 
about  the  little  room.  Not  a  detail  of 
it  but  was  stamped  upon  his  mind  with 
a  morbid  accuracy  —  the  yellowish- 
brown  paper  which  had  peeled  off  here 
and  there,  revealing  the  discolored  plas- 
ter beneath ;  the  ink-stained  desk  at 
which  all  his  poems  had  been  written  ; 
the  rickety  wash  -  stand  of  asli,  with  a 
strip  of  marbled  oil-cloth  nailed  over  it, 
and  a  cracked  pitcher  and  basin  ;  the 
gas-stove  in  which  a  low  flame  ghm- 
mered,  the  blurred  looking-glass,  and 
the  book-case  which  held  his  thirty  or 


forty  worn  volumes  ;  yet  he  never  took 
note  of  his  sordid  surroundings  without 
a  fresh  movement  of  disgust. 

"And  this  is  our  best  room,"  he  mut- 
tered to  himself. 

His  mother  and  sister  slept  in  the 
next  room,  which  opened  on  an  air-shaft 
in  the  centre  of  the  house,  and  beyond 
that  was  the  kitchen,  drawing  its  ven- 
tilation from  the  same  sliaft,  and  send- 
ing its  smells  with  corresponding  fa- 
cility into  the  room  occupied  by  the  two 
women. 

The  apartment  in  which  they  lived, 
by  courtesy  called  a  flat,  was  in  reality 
a  thinly  disguised  tenement  in  one  of 
those  ignoble  quarters  of  New  York 
where  the  shabby  has  lapsed  into  the 
degraded.  They  had  moved  there  a 
year  earlier,  leaving  reluctantly,  under 
pressure  of  a  diminished  purse,  the 
pleasant  little  flat  up-town,  with  its 
three  bedrooms  and  sunny  parlor,  which 
had  been  their  former  home.  Maurice 
winced  when  he  remembered  that  he 
had  made  the  change  imperative  by  re- 
signing his  clerkship  in  a  wholesale 
warehouse  in  order  to  give  more  leisure 
to  the  writing  of  the  literary  criticisms 
with  which  he  supplied  the  Symbolic 
Weekly  Review.  His  mother  had  ap- 
proved, had  even  urged,  his  course ; 
but  in  the  unsparing  light  of  poverty 
it  showed  as  less  inevitable  than  he  had 
imagined.  And  then,  somehow,  the 
great  novel,  which  he  had  planned  to 
write  as  soon  as  he  should  be  released 
from  his  clerical  task,  was  still  in  em- 
br3^o.  He  had  time  and  to  spare,  but 
his  pen  persisted  in  turning  to  sonnets, 
and  only  the  opening  chapters  of  the 
romance  had  been  summarily  blocked 
out.  All  this  was  not  very  satisfactory, 
and  Maurice  was  glad  to  l3e  called  from 
the  contemplation  of  facts  so  unamiable 
by  the  sound  of  his  mother's  voice  in 
the  adjoining  room. 

"  Maurice,  dear,  has  your  friend 
gone  ?  "  Mrs.  Birkton  asked,  advancing 
timidly  across  the  threshold.  She  had 
the  step  and  gesture  of  one  who  has 
spent  her  best  energies  in  a  vain  en- 
deavor to  propitiate  fate,  and  her  small, 
pale  face  was  like  a  palimpsest  on  which 
the  record  of  suffering  had  been  so 
deeply  written  that  its  original  lines 
were  concealed  beyond  recover}-. 
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"  If  you  are  not  writing,  Maurice," 
she  continued,  "I  might  come  and  fin- 
ish Mrs.  Rushingham's  list  and  save  the 
gas  for  an  hour  longer.  The  light  is  so 
good  at  your  window." 

"  Come,"  said  Maurice,  sweeping  the 
poems  into  his  desk  and  pushing  a  chair 
forward  for  his  mother. 

Mrs.  Birkton,  as  she  seated  herself 
and  opened  her  neat  blank-book,  glanced 
up  almost  furtively  into  her  son's  face. 

"  No  news,  dear  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  low 
tone. 

"None,"  said  Maurice,  briefly.  "I 
tried  the  editor  of  the  Inter  Oceanic 
Avhen  I  was  out  just  now,  and  he  likes 
The  Old  Odysseus  and  Boulterby  Ridge 
very  much,  but  they  aren't  exactly  suited 
to  his  purpose.  That's  their  formula, 
you  know." 

Mrs.  Birkton  dipped  her  fine  steel 
pen  into  the  inkstand,  and  began  to 
write,  in  a  delicate  copperplate  hand : 

Mrs.  Albert  Lowbridge,  14  East  Sev- 
enty-fifth Street. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  McManus,  910  Fifth 
Avenue. 

The  Misses  McManus,  910  Fifth  Av- 
enue. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hugh  Lovermore,  30  East 
Ninety-Sixth  Street. 

She  wrote  on  in  silence,  but  Maurice, 
who  had  seated  himself  near  her,  saw  a 
glimmer  of  tears  on  her  thin  lashes  as 
her  head  moved  mechanically  to  and  fro 
with  the  motion  of  the  pen. 

"Well,"  he  said,  trying  for  a  more 
cheerful  note,  "  your  literary  produc- 
tions are  always  in  demand,  at  all 
events.  Mrs.  Stapleton's  ball  ought  to 
bring  you  in  a  very  tidy  little  sum. 
Some  one  told  me  the  other  day  that 
she  was  going  to  send  out  two  thou- 
sand invitations." 

"  Oh,  Maurice — the  Stapleton  ball ! 
Haven't  you  heard  ?  " 

"What  about  it?" 

"Mr.  Seymour  Carbridge,  Mrs.  Sta- 
pleton's uncle,  died  yesterday,  and  the 
ball  is  given  up." 

Maurice  rose  from  his  seat  with  a 
movement  of  dismay. 

"The  stars  in  their  courses  fight 
against  us  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  I'm  afraid 
this  will  make  a  great  difference  to  you, 
won't  it,  mother  ?  " 

"  It  does  make  a  difference,"  she  as- 


sented, writing  on  uninterruptedly. 
"  You  see  I  was  to  have  rewritten  her 
whole  visiting-list,  besides  doing  the 
invitations  to  the  ball.  And  Lent 
comes  so  early  this  year." 

Maurice  was  silent,  and  for  some 
twenty  minutes  Mrs.  Birkton's  pen 
continued  to  move  steadily  forward 
over  the  ruled  sheets  of  the  visiting- 
book.  The  short  January  afternoon 
was  fast  darkening  into  a  snowy  twi- 
light, and  Maurice  presently  stretched 
out  his  hand  toward  the  match-box 
which  lay  on  the  desk. 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  don't  light  the  gas 
yet.  I  can  see  quite  well,  and  you  had 
better  keep  the  stove  going  a  little  lon- 
ger.    It's  so  cold." 

"  Why  not  have  both  ?  " 

"You  extravagant  boy!  When  it 
gets  really  dark  I  shall  take  my  writ- 
ing into  the  kitchen,  but  meanwhile  it 
is  so  much  pleasanter  here  ;  and  I  don't 
believe  Annette  has  lit  the  kitchen 
stove  yet.  I  haven't  heard  her  come 
in." 

"  Where  has  she  been  this  after- 
noon?" 

"At  her  confirmation  class.  Father 
Thurifer  holds  a  class  every  afternoon 
this  week  in  the  chantry.  You  know 
Annette  is  to  be  confirmed  next  Sun- 
day." 

"  Is  she  ?     No — I  had  forgotten." 

"  But  she  must  have  come  in  by  this 
time,"  Mrs.  Birkton  continued,  with  a 
glance  at  the  darkening  window.  "  Go 
and  see,  dear,  will  you  ?  " 

Maurice  obediently  stepped  out  into 
the  narrow  passage-way  which  led  from 
his  bedroom  to  the  kitchen.  The  kitch- 
en door  was  shut,  and  as  he  opened  it 
he  came  abruptly  upon  the  figure  of 
a  young  girl,  seated  in  an  attitude  of 
tragic  self-abandonment  at  the  deal 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  She 
had  evidently  just  come  in,  for  her 
shabby  hat  and  jacket  and  two  or  three 
devotional  -  looking  little  volumes  lay 
on  a  chair  at  her  side.  Her  arms  were 
flung  out  across  the  table,  with  her 
face  hidden  between,  so  that  the  bluish 
glimmer  of  the  gas-jet  overhead,  vague- 
ly outlining  her  figure,  seemed  to  con- 
centrate all  its  light  upon  the  mass  of 
her  wheat-colored  braids.  At  the  sound 
of  the  opening  door  she  sprang  up  sud- 
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denly,  turning  upon  Maurice  a  small 
disordered  face,  with  red  lids  and 
struggling  mouth.  She  was  evidently 
not  more  than  fifteen  years  old  and  her 
undeveloped  figure  and  little  round 
face,  in  its  setting  of  pale  hair,  pre- 
sented that  curious  mixture  of  matu- 
rity and  childishness  often  seen  in  girls 
of  her  age  who  have  been  carefully 
watched  over  at  home,  yet  inevitably 
exposed  to  the  grim  diurnal  spectacle 
of  poverty  and  degradation. 

"  Annette  !  "  Maurice  said,  catching 
the  hand  with  which  she  tried  to  hide 
her  face. 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  don't — don't  please  !  " 
she  entreated,  "I  wasn't  crying  —  I 
wasn't !  I  was  only  a  little  tired  ;  and 
it  was  so  cold  walking  home  from 
church. " 

"  If  you  are  cold,  why  haven't  you  lit 
the  stove  ?  "  he  asked,  giving  her  time 
to  regain  her  composure. 

"  I  will — I  was  going  to." 

"  Carry  your  things  to  your  room, 
and  I'll  light  it  for  you." 

As  he  spoke  his  eye  fell  on  the  slim 
little  volumes  at  her  side,  and  he  picked 
uj)  one,  which  was  emblazoned  with  a 
cross,  surmounted  by  the  title  :  "  Pas- 
sion Flowers." 

"  And  so  you  are  going  to  be  con- 
firmed very  soon,  Annette  ?  "  he  asked, 
his  glance  wandering  over  the  wide- 
margined  pages  with  their  reiterated 
invocations  in  delicate  italics  : 

0  Jesu  Christ!  Eternal  sweetness  of  them 
that  love  Thee^ 

0  Jesu,  Paradise  of  delights  and  very  glory  of 
the  Angels, 

0  Jesu^  mirror  of  everlasting  love, 

0  King  most  lovely,  and  Loving  One  most  dear, 
impress  I  pray  Thee,  0  Lord  Jesus,  all  Thy 
wounds  upon  my  Jieart ! 

Annette's  face  was  smoothed  into  in- 
stant serenity.  "Next  Sunday  —  just 
think,  Maurice,  only  three  days  more 
to  wait !  It  will  be  Sexagesima  Sun- 
day, you  know." 

*'  Will  it  ?  And  are  you  glad  to  be 
confirmed  ?  " 

"  Oh;  Maurice  !  I  have  waited  so 
long — some  girls  are  confirmed  at  thir- 
teen." 

"  Are  they  ?  And  why  did  you  have 
to  wait  ?  " 


"  Because  Father  Thurifer  thought  it 
best,"  she  answered,  humbly.  "  You 
see  I  am  very  young  for  my  age,  and 
very  stupid  in  some  ways.  He  was 
afraid  that  I  might  not  understand  all 
the  holy  mysteries." 

"  And  do  you  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes — as  well  as  a  girl  can  pre- 
sume to.  At  least  Father  Thurifer 
says  so." 

"  That  is  very  nice,"  said  Maurice. 
"Now  run  away  and  I'll  light  the  fire. 
Mother  will  be  coming  soon  to  sit 
here." 

He  went  back  to  his  bedroom,  where 
Mrs.  Birkton's  pen,  in  the  thickening 
obscurity,  still  travelled  unremittingly 
over  the  smooth  pages. 

"  Mother,  what's  the  matter  with  An- 
nette ?  When  I  went  into  the  kitchen 
I  found  her  crying." 

Mrs.  Birkton  pushed  her  work  aside 
with  a  vexed  exclamation. 

"Poor  child  !  "  she  said.  "  After  all, 
Maurice,  she  is  only  a  child  ;  one  can't 
be  too  hard  on  her." 

"Hard  on  her?  But  why?  What's 
the  matter?" 

"You  see,"  continued  Mrs.  Birkton, 
who  invariably  put  her  apologies  be- 
fore her  explanations,  "  she  would  never 
have  allowed  herself  to  think  of  it  if 
we  hadn't  been  so  sure  of  the  Staple- 
ton  ball." 

"  To  think  of  what  ?  " 

"Her  white  dress,  Maurice,  her  con- 
firmation dress.  At  the  Church  of  the 
Precious  Blood  all  the  girls  are  con- 
firmed in  white  muslin  dresses,  with 
tulle  veils  and  moire  sashes.  Father 
Thurifer  makes  a  point  of  it." 

"And  you  promised  Annette  such  a 
dress  ? "  * 

"I  thought  I  might,  dear,  Avhen  Mrs. 
Stapleton  decided  to  give  her  ball. 
You  see  there  is  a  very  large  class  of 
candidates  for  confirmation,  and  I  knew 
it  would  be  very  trying  for  Annette  to 
be  the  only  one  not  dressed  in  white — 
and  at  such  a  solemn  time,  too.  But 
now,  of  course,  she  will  have  to  give  it 
up." 

"Yes,"  said  Maurice,  absently.  He 
stood  Avith  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
his  unseeing. eyes  fixed  upon  the  yellow 
gleam  of  the  gas-sfcove,  which  was  now 
the  only  point  of  light  in  the  room. 
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"  And  that  is  what  Annette  is  crying 
about  ?  "  he  asked  at  length. 

"  Poor  child,"  murmured  his  mother, 
deprecatingly  ;  "  it  is  such  a  solemn 
moment,  Maurice." 

"  Yes,  yes — I  know.  That's  just  it. 
That's  why  I  don't  understand — An- 
nette is  a  very  religious  girl,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"Father  Thurifer  tells  me  that  he 
has  never  seen  a  more  religious  nature. 
He  said  that  it  was  as  natural  to  her 
to  believe  as  to  breathe.  Isn't  that  a 
beautiful  expression  ?  " 

"And  yet — yet — at  such  a  solemn 
moment,  as  you  say,  it  is  the  color  of 
her  dress  that  is  uppermost  in  her 
mind  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Maurice,  don't  you  see  that  it 
is  just  because  she  has  so  much  devo- 
tional feeling,  poor  child,  that  she  suf- 
fers at  the  thought  of  not  appearing 
worthily  at  such  a  time  ?  " 

"  As  if  Mrs.  Stapleton  should  ask  me 
to  lead  the  cotillion  at  her  ball  when 
my  dress  coat  is  in  pawn  ?  " 

"  Maurice  !  "  said  his  mother, 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  mother ;  I 
didn't  mean  that  ;  forgive  me.  But  it 
all  seems  so  queer  —  I  don't  under- 
stand." 

"  I  wish  you  went  oftener  to  church, 
Maurice,"  said  Mrs.  Birkton,  sadly. 

"  I  wish  I  understood  Annette  bet- 
ter," he  returned  in  a  musing  tone. 

"  Annette  is  a  very  good  girl,"  said 
Mrs.  Birkton,  gathering  up  her  pen  and 
papers.  "  After  the  first  shock  is  over 
she  will  bear  her  disappointment  brave- 
ly ;  but  don't  tell  her  that  I  have 
spoken  to  you  about  it,  for  she  would 
never  forgive  me," 

"Poor  little  thing,"  Maurice  sighed,  as 
his  mother  groped  her  way  to  the  door. 

He  sat  still  in  the  darkness  after  she 
had  left,  companioned  by  the  dismal 
brood  of  his  disappointments,  until  haK 
an  hour  later  Annette's  knock  told  him 
that  their  slender  supper  was  ready. 

When  he  re-entered  the  kitchen  his 
sister's  face  had  grown  as  smooth  and 
serene  as  that  of  some  young  seraph  of 
Van  Eyck's.  She  had  tied  a  white 
apron  over  her  dress  and  was  busy  car- 
rying the  hot  toast  and  fried  eggs  from 
the  stove  to  the  table,  which  had  mean- 
while been  covered  with  a  white  cloth 
and  neatly  set  for  the  evening  meal. 


Maurice  sat  down  between  her  and 
his  mother,  listening  in  silence  to  their 
talk,  which  fell  hke  the  trickle  of  a  cool 
stream  upon  his  aching  nerves.  They 
were  speaking  as  usual  of  church  mat- 
ters, in  which  the  daughter  took  an 
eager  and  precocious,  the  mother  a 
somewhat  ex-official  interest ;  it  seemed 
to  Maurice  as  though  Mrs.  Birkton, 
who  had  resigned  herself  to  getting  on 
without  so  many  things,  had  even  sur- 
rendered her  direct  share  in  the  scheme 
of  redemption,  or  rather  tacitly  passed 
it  on  to  her  child.  But  what  more  es- 
pecially struck  him  was  the  force  of 
will  displayed  in  Annette's  demeanor. 
Her  disappointment,  which  he  felt  to 
be  very  real,  was  impenetrably  masked 
behind  a  mien  of  gay  activity  ;  and 
Maurice,  knowing  his  own  facile  ten- 
dency to  be  swayed  by  the  emotion  of 
the  moment,  mai'velled  at  the  child's 
self-control. 

The  next  morning  he  went  out  ear- 
lier than  usual.  As  he  opened  the  hall- 
door  he  turned  back  and  called  to  his 
mother,  who  was  washing  the  breakfast 
dishes  in  the  kitchen  : 

"Mother,  if  HeKenridge  comes  you 
can  say  that  you  don't  know  when  I 
shall  be  back.  Say  that  I  may  not  be 
in  all  day." 

"Very  well,  dear,"  she  replied,  \vith 
some  surprise  ;  but  her  son's  face  for- 
bade questioning,  and  she  went  on  si- 
lently with  her  work. 

Maurice,  as  it  happened,  returned  in 
time  for  their  one  o'clock  dinner.  His 
mother  thought  that  he  looked  pale 
and  spiritless,  and  feared  that  he  had 
endured  another  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
some  unenlightened  editor. 

"  Has  Helf enridge  been  here  ?  "  he 
inquired. 

"Yes,"  Mrs.  Birkton  answered.  "He 
stopped  on  his  w^ay  down  town  just 
after  you  had  gone  out.  He  was  very 
sorry  not  to  find  you,  and  said  that  he 
would  com^  again  to-morrow  evening." 

"Has  Annette  got  back  from 
school?"  Maurice  asked,  irrelevantly. 

"I  think  I  hear  her  step  now,"  Mrs. 
Birkton  replied,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  kitchen-door  opened,  admit- 
ting the  young  girl,  whose  small  face 
was  touched  with  a  frosty  pink  by  the 
cold. 
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As  slie  entered  Maurice  went  up  to 
her,  extending  something  in  his  hand 
mth  an  awkward  gesture. 

"  Look  here — will  that  buy  you  a 
white  dress  like  the  rest  of  the  girls  ?  " 
he  said,  abruptly. 

Annette  grew  red  and  then  pale  ; 
her  lips  parted,  but  she  made  no  mo- 
tion to  take  the  roll  of  bills  which  he 
held  out  to  her. 

*'  Maurice  !  "  his  mother  gasped. 
"  Have  they  accepted  something  ? 
What  is  it  ?     What  is  it  to  appear  in  ?  " 

Her  small  features,  flattened  into  life- 
long submission  to  failure,  seemed  al- 
most convulsed  by  the  unwonted  ex- 
pression of  a  less  negative  emotion. 

Maurice  made  no  answer  ;  he  was 
still  looking  at  Annette. 

''Why  don't  you  take  it,  Annette?" 
he  said,  a  tinge  of  impatience  in  his 
voice. 

"  Annette  !  Annette  !  why  do  you 
stand  there  ?  Can't  you  speak  ?  Why 
don't  you  thank  your  brother  ? "  Mrs. 
Birkton  cried,  in  a  storm  of  exultation. 

Annette  held  out  her  hand,  but  as 
she  took  .the  bills  her  face  again  grew 
crimson. 

"  Maurice,  how  did  you  know  about 
the  dress  ?  Mother,  you  promised  not 
to  tell  him  !  "  Then,  glancing  at  the 
roll  of  money,  "  But  what  have  you 
given  me,  Maurice  ?  A  hundred  dol- 
lars —  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ? 
Mother,  what  does  he  mean  ?  " 

"  Maurice  !  "  Mrs.  Birkton  almost 
shrieked. 

"  Well,"  said  Maurice  with  a  laugh, 
"  isn't  it  enough  to  buy  your  dress  ?  " 

Annette  stood,  trembling,  between 
sobs  and  laughter  ;  but  her  mother's 
tears  overflowed. 

"  Oh,  my  boy,  my  son,  I'm  so  happj^ ! 
I  knew  it  would  come.  I  knew  it  must 
— Mr.  Helfenridge  said  so  only  this 
morning.  But  I  didn't  dream  it  would 
be  so  soon  !  "  She  lifted  her  poor,  joy- 
distorted  face  to  his  averted  kiss.  "  Oh, 
it's  too  beautiful,  Maurice,  it's  too  beau- 
tiful !  But  you  haven't  told  us  yet 
which  poem  it  is." 

Maurice  turned  sharply  away,  his 
hand  on  the  door. 

"  Not  yet — not  now.  I've  forgotten 
something.  I'm  going  out,"  he  stam- 
mered. 


"  Why,  Maurice  !  Without  your  din- 
ner ?     You're  not  well,  my  son  !  " 

"  Nonsense,  mother.  I  shall  be  back 
presently.  Annette,  keep  some  dinner 
for  me." 

"  But,  Maurice,"  the  girl  cried,  spring- 
ing forward,  "  you  mustn't  leave  all  this 
money  with  me." 

"  I've  told  you  it's  yours,"  he  said, 
with  a  violence  which  made  the  women's 
startled  eyes  meet. 

"  Why,  Maurice,  you  must  be  joking  ! 
A  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ?  I  oughtn't 
to  keep  a  penny  of  it,  with  all  the 
things  that  you  and  mother  need." 

"  Nonsense,  keep  it  all.  If  it's  too 
much  for  your  dress,  mother  can  take 
the  rest  for  herself.  I  don't  want  it. 
But  mind  you  spend  it  all  on  your- 
selves ;  don't  use  any  of  it  for  the 
household.  And  remember  I  won't 
touch  a  penny  of  it." 

"  But,  Maurice,"  said  Mrs.  Birkton, 
"the  dress  won't  cost  twenty  dollars." 

"  So  much  the  worse,"  he  retorted  ; 
and  the  door  shut  on  him  with  a  crash 
that  was  conclusive. 

Helfenridge,  whose  work  (he  was  a 
clerk  in  the  same  establishment  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  Maurice's  brief 
commercial  experience)  often  delayed 
him  down  town  long  after  his  dinner- 
hour,  did  not  reach  his  friend's  house 
until  eight  o'clock  on  the  following 
evening.  As  he  started  on  his  long  as- 
cent of  the  steep  tenement-stairs  some 
one  ran  against  him  on  the  first  land- 
ing, and  he  drew  back  in  surj^rise, 
recognizing  Maurice  in  the  flare  of  the 
gas-jet  against  the  whitewashed  wall. 

"  Hullo,  Maurice  !  Didn't  Mrs.  Birk- 
ton tell  you  that  I  was  coming  this 
evening  ?  " 

"  I — yes — the  fact  is,  I  was  just  go- 
ing out,"  Birkton  said,  confusedly. 

Helfenridge  glanced  at  him,  marking 
his  evasive  eye. 

"  Oh,  very  well.  If  you're  going  out 
I'll  try  again." 

"No  —  no.  You'd  better  come  up 
after  all.  I'd  rather  see  you  now.  I've 
got  something  to  say  to  you." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  said  Helfenridge. 
"  I'd  rather  not  be  taken  on  sufferance." 

"  I  want  to  see  you,"  Birkton  repeated, 
with  sudden  force  ;  and  the  two  men 
cHmbed  the  stairs  together  in  silence. 
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"Come  this  way,"  said  Maurice,  lead- 
ing Helfeiiridge  into  his  bedroom. 

He  put  a  match  to  the  gas-burner, 
and  another  to  the  stove,  and  pushed 
his  only  easy-chair  forward  within  the 
radius  of  the  dry,  yellow  heat,  while 
Helfenridge  threw  aside  his  hat  and 
overcoat,  which  were  fringed  with  froz- 
en snow. 

"  You  don't  look  well,  Maurice,"  he 
said,  taking  the  seat  proffered  by  his 
friend. 

"  It's  because  I'm  new  at  it,  I  sup- 
pose," the  other  returned,  dryly. 

"  New    at    what  ?      What    do    you 


mean 


9  " 


"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Maurice  ;  "I 
want  to  show  you  something  first." 

He  opened  the  door  as  he  spoke,  and 
Helfenridge  heard  him  walk  along  the 
narrow  passage  -  way  to  the  kitchen  ; 
i;hen  came  the  opening  of  another  door, 
which  launched  a  confusion  of  soft,  gay 
tones  upon  the  intervening  obscurity. 
"  Oh,  no,  no,"  Helfenridge  heard  a 
young  voice  half  laughingly  protest  ; 
then  an  older  tone  interposed,  gently 
urgent,  mingled  with  an  odd  unfamiliar 
laugh  from  Maurice ;  lastly  the  door 
of  the  bedroom  was  suddenly  thrown 
wide,  and  Maurice  reappeared,  pushing 
before  him  his  sister,  clad  from  head  to 
foot  in  white  muslin,  her  flat,  childish 
waist  defined  by  a  wide  white  sash,  even 
her  little  feet  shod  in  immaculate  ivory 
kid. 

Above  all  this  whiteness  her  fiushed 
face  emerged  like  a  pink  crocus  from 
a  snow-drift ;  her  lips  were  parted  in 
tremulous,  inarticulate  apologies,  but 
no  explanatory  word  reached  Helfen- 
ridge. 

"  Why,  Miss  Annette,  how  lovely !  " 
he  exclaimed  at  random,  questioning 
Maurice  with  his  eyes. 

"  There — doesn't  she  look  nice  ?  "  the 
brother  asked,  retaining  his  grasp  of 
her  white  shoulders.  "  That's  her  con- 
firmation dress,  if  you  please  !  She's 
going  to  be  confirmed  next  Sunday  at 
the  Church  of  the  Precious  Blood,  and 
you've  got  to  be  there  to  see  it." 

"  Oh,  Maurice,"  murmured  Annette. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  be  there,"  said 
Helfenridge,  warmly.  "But  what  a 
beautiful  dress !  Are  all  confirmation 
dresses  as  beautiful  as  that  ?  " 


"  Oh,  no,  Mr.  Helfenridge ;  but  Mau- 
rice  " 

"Father  Thurifer  likes  all  the  girls 
in  the  class  to  be  dressed  like  that," 
Maurice  quickly  interposed.  "  And  now 
run  off  before  your  finery  gets  tum- 
bled," he  added,  pushing  her  out  of  the 
room  with  a  smrle  which  softened  the 
abruptness  of  the  gesture. 

He  shut  the  door  and  the  two  men 
stood  looking  at  each  other. 

"  She's  lovely,"  said  Helfenridge,  gent- 

ly- 

"Poor  little  girl,"  said  Maurice. 
"Isn't  it  a  pretty  fancv  to  dress  them 
all  in  white  ?  " 

"  Yes — I  suppose  it's  a  High  Church 
idea?" 

"I  suppose  so.  I  never  knew  any- 
thing about  it  until  the  other  day — 
until  two  days  ago,  in  fact.  Then  I 
found  that  Father  Thurifer  had  re- 
quested all  the  girls  who  are  to  be  con- 
firmed to  dress  in  white  muslin  ;  and 
we  hadn't  a  penny  between  us  to  buy 
her  a  dress  with." 

"Yes?"  said  Helfenridge,  tentatively. 

"Annette's  a  very  good  little  girl,  you 
know  —  immensely  religious.  Father 
Thurifer  says  he  never  saw  a  more  re- 
ligious nature.  And  it  nearly  killed 
her  not  to  have  a  white  dress — not  to 
appear  worthy  of  the  day.  She  regards 
it  as  the  most  solemn  day  of  her  life. 
Can  you  understand  how  she  must  have 
felt  ?  I  couldn't  at  first,  but  I  think  I 
do  now.     After  all,  she's  only  a  child." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Helfenridge. 

"  Well,  neither  my  mother  nor  I  had 
a  copper  left.  There  was  no  way  of 
getting  the  dress — and  it  seemed  to 
me  she  had  to  have  it." 

"Yes?" 

"I  said  the  other  day  that  I  didn't 
know  what  would  happen  if  one  of  us 
fell  ill ;  but  in  a  way  it  would  have 
been  simpler  than  this.  Annette,  now 
— if  Annette  had  been  ill  we  could 
have  sent  her  to  the  hospital.  My 
mother  is  too  sensible  to  have  any 
prejudice  against  hospitals.  But  this 
is  different — there  was  no  other  w^aj^  of 
getting  the  dress ;  and  it  had  to  be 
got  somehow.  I  don't  believe  her  wed- 
ding-dress will  seem  half  so  important 
to  her — there's  so  little  perspective  at 
fifteen." 
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"AVell?"  said  Helfenridge  after  a 
pause. 

"  Well,  so  I — good  God,  Helfenridge, 
won't  you  understand  ?  " 

Both  men  were  silent  ;  Helfenridge 
sat  with  his  hands  clenched  on  the 
arms  of  his  chair. 

Suddenly  he  said,  as  if  in  a  flash  of 
remembrance:  "You  sent  that  thing 
to  Baker  Buley — the  thing  about  Mrs. 
Tolquitt  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Maurice. 

A  long  pause  followed,  in  which  the 
thoughts  of  the  two  men  cried  aloud  to 
each  other. 

At  length  Maurice  exclaimed,  "I 
wish  you'd  speak  out  —  say  what  you 
think." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Helfenridge,  in 
a  low  tone. 

"  You  don't  know  ?  You  mean  you 
don't  know  what  to  say  ?  " 

"What  to  think.'^ 

"  What  to  think  of  a  man  who's  sold 
his  soul  ?  " 

"I'm  not  sure  if  you  have.  It  seems 
to  me  that  I'm  not  sure  of  anything," 
Helfenridge  said. 

"I  am — I'm  sure  that  Annette  had 
to  have  her  dress,"  said  Maurice,  with  a 
defiant  laugh. 

"When  does  it  come  out?" 

"It's  out  already — it  came  out  this 
morning.  It's  all  over  town  by  this 
time." 

"  Do  they  know?  "  asked  Helfenridge, 
suddenlj'. 

"  My  mother  and  Annette  ?  God  for- 
bid. Do  you  suppose  they  would  have 
touched  the  money  ?  " 

"  How  did  you  account  to  them  for 
having  it?" 

"  I  told  them  that  was  my  secret — 
that  they  shouldn't  know  for  the  pres- 
ent. Of  course  the — the  thing  in  the 
Kite  is  not  signed ;  and  later,  if  one  of 
my  poems  ever  finds  its  way  into  print, 
they'll  think  it's  that — but  they'll  have 
to  wait." 

Helfenridge  rose.  "  I  must  be  go- 
ing," he  said. 

"Why  do  you  go?  Because  you're 
afraid  to  tell  me  what  you  think  ?  You 
may  say  what  you  please — it  can't  make 
any  difference.  Annette  had  to  have 
the  dress.  I've  been  trying  to  avoid 
you  for  two  days  because  I  was  afraid 


to  tell  you,  but  now  I'd  rather  talk 
about  it — that  is  if  you  care  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  me.  Be- 
cause, after  all,  I'm  no  better  than  a 
blackguard  now,  you  know — there's  no 
getting  around  that  fact.  You've  a 
perfect  right  to  cut  me." 

Helfenridge  was  mechanically  pulling 
on  his  overcoat. 

"At  what  time  does  the  confirmation 
take  place?"  he  asked.  "Tell  Miss 
Annette  that  I  shall  certainly  be  there." 

On  the  ensuing  Sunday  morning, 
punctually  at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  a 
closed  carriage  from  the  nearest  livery- 
stable  drew  up  before  the  house  occu- 
pied by  the  Birktons.  It  was  snowing 
hard,  and  Annette's  spotless  draperies 
and  flowing  veil  were  concealed  under 
an  old  cloak  of  her  mother's  as,  shel- 
tered by  Maurice's  umbrella,  she 
stepped  across  the  sidewalk,  clasping 
her  prayer  -  book  in  one  tremulous, 
white-gloved  hand.  Mrs.  Birkton  fol- 
lowed, her  shabby  bonnet  refurbished 
with  fresh  velvet  strings,  and  a  glow  of 
excitement  on  her  small  effaced  feat- 
ures. She  and  her  son  placed  them- 
selves on  the  front  seat,  leaving  An- 
nette to  expand  her  crisp  robe  over  the 
width  of  the  opposite  cushions  ;  and 
the  carriage  rolled  off  heavily  through 
the  deepening  snow. 

All  three  sat  silent  during  their  slow, 
noiseless  drive.  Maurice  was  looking 
out  of  the  window,  so  that  the  women 
saw  only  his  uncommunicative  profile. 
Mrs.  Birkton  sat  wiping  away  the  tears 
from  her  flushed  face.  They  were  pleas- 
ant tears,  and  she  let  them  roll  gently 
down  her  cheeks  before  she  dried  them. 
As  for  Annette,  her  face  was  pale,  with 
the  candid  pallor  of  an  intense  but 
scarce  -  comprehended  emotion.  She 
sat  bolt  upright,  in  a  kind  of  pre- 
Raphaelite  rigidity  which  accorded 
with  the  primitive  inexpressiveness  of 
her  rapt  young  features  and  the  shad- 
owless chalk-like  mass  of  her  dress  and 
veil. 

At  length  the  carriage  paused  behind 
a  train  of  others  ;  and  after  some  mo- 
ments of  delay,  which  seemed  to  lend 
a  preparatory  solemnity  to  their  ap- 
proach, Maurice,  in  the  wake  of  his 
mother    and    sister,    passed    from    the 
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snowy  cnideness  of  the  outer  world 
into  the  rich  and  complex  atmosphere 
of  the  Church  of  the  Precious  Blood. 

The  raw,  sunless  daylight,  mellowed 
by  the  jewelled  opacity  of  stained-glass 
windows,  fell  with  a  caressing  brilliance 
across  the  aisles,  streaking  the  clustered 
shafts  with  heraldic  emblazonments  of 
gules  and  azure  and  leaving  the  inter- 
vening spaces  swathed  in  a  velvety 
dusk.  On  the  altar,  vnth  its  embroi- 
dered hanging,  the  candle-flames  hov- 
ered like  yellow  moths  over  the  white 
lilies  rigidly  disposed  in  tall  silver 
vases ;  while  in  their  midst,  relieved 
against  the  sculptured  intricacies  of 
the  reredos  of  grayish  stone,  rose  the 
outstretched  arms  of  the  great  golden 
crucifix. 

The  church  was  already  crowded  ; 
but  a  ribbon,  latitudinally  dividing  the 
central  aisle,  indicated  that  the  fore- 
most rows  of  chairs  (there  were  no 
pews  in  the  Church  of  the  Precious 
Blood)  had  been  reserved  for  the  can- 
didates for  confirmation  and  their  rela- 
tions. Thither  Maurice  followed  his 
mother  and  Annette,  passing  through  a 
dove-Hke  subsidence  of  feathery  white 
and  a  double  row  of  innocent  young 
faces  to  the  seats  assigned  to  them  by 
the  verger.  Glancing  about  as  he 
moved  up  the  aisle  he  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Helfenridge  seated  far  back, 
with  his  head  against  a  pillar ;  and  the 
sight  lent  him  some  momentary  com- 
fort. 

Maurice  cast  down  his  eyes  while 
Mrs.  Birkton  and  Annette  knelt  to 
pray  ;  and  when  he  looked  up  the  long 
white  procession  of  choristers,  preced- 
ed by  the  crucifer,  was  vending  toward 
the  chancel,  while  the  first  notes  of  the 
hjann 

Hmo  bright  these  glorious  spirits  shine  ! 
Whence  all  their  white  array  ? 

leapt  jubilantly  out  of  the  expectant 
hush. 

Maurice,  observing  his  sister,  saw  the 
gravity  of  her  vague  young  profile  in- 
tensified to  awe  as  the  procession  swept 
past  their  seats,  closed  by  the  sump- 
tuous grouping  of  the  ample  -  sleeved 
bishop  with  his  attendant  clergy  in 
their  embroidered  vestments,  and  seen 


through  the  mauve  mist  of  drifting  in- 
cense fumes.  To  him  it  was  like  finger- 
ing the  leaves  of  a  missal  in  some  Um- 
brian  sacristy,  speculating  idly,  as  he 
looked,  upon  the  meaning  of  the  deli- 
cate miniatures,  wherein  serene-visaged 
personages,  saintly  or  seraphic,  enacted 
their  mysterious  drama  in  a  setting  of 
fanciful  white  architecture  or  against 
a  blue  background  starred  with  gold. 
But  to  Annette,  he  perceived,  it  was 
something  real,  as  real  as  physical  birth 
or  death.  Through  the  symbolic  phan- 
tasmagoria, which  she  perhaps  under- 
stood still  less  than  he,  ran  a  thread 
of  actuality,  linking  her  timid  being  to 
the  occult  significance  of  the  whole 
splendid  scene  ;  and  Maurice  saw  her 
tremble  with  the  sense  of  that  august 
alliance.  Perhaps,  after  all,  he  reflect- 
ed, it  was  the  white  dress  which  formed 
the  actual  point  of  contact.  At  least 
he  was  glad  to  think  that  it  made  her  a 
part  of  the  pageant,  a  conscious  factor 
in  the  gorgeous  sacrifice  of  praise  and 
prayer. 

As  he  mused  thus  his  unquiet  eyes 
again  began  to  wander  ;  and  suddenly 
they  fell  upon  a  lady  who  sat  near  by 
with  a  little  girl  in  white  musHn  at  her 
side.  The  lady's  face  was  very  familiar 
to  him,  though  he  had  never  before 
seen  it  composed  into  its  present  ex- 
pression of  devotional  repose.  It  was 
a  pretty  face,  crowned  by  abrupt  waves 
of  reddish  hair  just  dashed  here  and 
there  with  a  streak  of  gray,  and  lit  by 
an  insinuating,  agate-colored  glance ; 
but  the  sight  of  it  burned  Maurice's 
eyeballs  like  vitriol,  for  it  was  the  face 
of  Mrs.  Tolquitt. 

He  had  never  seen  her  thus  before, 
with  sober  lips  and  modestly  medita- 
tive lids ;  nor  had  he  ever  seen  the 
small,  solemn  replica  of  herself  now 
seated  beside  her  in  billows  of  clear 
white  muslin.  The  sight  was  an  intol- 
erable rebuke,  and  he  would  have  given 
the  world  to  hear  her  familiar  laugh 
rattle  derisively  through  the  high 
quietude  of  the  aisles.  As  he  gazed 
she  turned  her  head,  fixing  upon  him 
an  absent  look  which  gradually  melted 
into  a  subdued  smile  of  recognition. 
Then  she  made  a  slight  sideward  mo- 
tion of  her  eyes,  which  plainly  said, 
"  This  is  my  little  girl." 
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Maurice  noticed  that  she  showed  no 
surprise  at  seeing  him  there  ;  she 
seemed  to  consider  his  presence  as 
much  a  matter  of  course  as  her  own, 
and  with  a  shudder  he  said  to  himself, 
"Good  heavens,  perhaps  she  thinks  I 
have  come  to  see  her  daughter  con- 
firmed !  " 

The  service  rolled  on,  with  its  bursts 
of  music  and  interludes  of  prayer,  its 
mystical  moving  of  brilliant  figures  and 
flitting  of  lights  about  the  altar  ;  and 
at  length  Maurice  was  aware  of  a  pause, 
followed  by  a  stirring  of  the  white  dove- 
cote in  whose  midst  he  sat.  He  saw 
Mrs.  Birkton  glance  tearfully  at  An- 
nette. The  girl's  lips  and  eyehds  were 
trembling,  and  for  a  moment  she  seemed 
unable  to  move.  At  length  she  looked 
up,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  golden  cruci- 
fix above  the  altar  ;  then,  as  if  hypno- 
tized by  the  sight,  she  rose  and  glided 
into  the  aisle,  mingling  with  the  fluc- 
tuant mass  of  white-veiled  figures  which 
had  begun  to  move  slowly  toward  the 
apse. 

Presently  they  were  all  kneeling  to- 
gether on  the  chancel  step,  settling 
their  dresses  with  the  quick  motions 
of  a  flock  of  birds  ;  and  above  them, 
whitely  hovering,  Maurice  saw  the  pon- 
tifical head  and  voluminous  sleeves  of 
the  bishop.  Annette  knelt  so  that  he 
could  just  see  her  between  the  interven- 
ing piers  ;  but  Mrs.  Tolquitt's  daughter 
was  hidden  from  him,  lost  in  the  imper- 
sonal array  of  white  veils  and  bowed 
heads. 

The  organ  murmured  a  soft  accom- 
paniment, above  which  rose  the  mo- 
notonous cadence  of  the  episcopal  sup- 
plication, "  Defend,  O  Lord,  this  thy 
child.  .  .  .  Defend,  O  Lord,  this  thy 
child  .  .  ."  reiterated  like  an  incan- 
tation, as  the  invoking  hands  passed 
slowly  down  the  line  of  motionless 
young  heads. 

Maurice  saw  the  hands  sway  above 
Annette's  pale  braids,  which  shone  like 
winter  sunsliine  through  her  veil  ;  then 
they  moved  on,  and  his  eyes  turned 
involuntarily  to  Mrs.  Tolquitt.  But 
she  did  not  see  him  now  ;  she  was  cry- 
ing, not  daintily,  for  the  gallery,  but 
in  genuine  self-surrender,  her  shoul- 
ders shaking,  her  handkerchief  pressed 
against  her  face. 


There  came  over  Maurice  an  uncon- 
trollable longing  to  escape  ;  the  smoke 
of  the  incense  and  the  strong  fragrance 
of  the  lilies  sickened  him,  and  Mrs.  Tol- 
quitt's sobs  seemed  to  be  choking  in 
his  own  throat. 

At  length  the  white  line  about  the 
chancel  swayed,  broke,  and  dissolved 
itself ;  the  choir  burst  into  another 
victorious  hymn,  and  the  little  veiled 
figures  came  fluttering  back  to  their 
seats.  In  the  ensuing  disturbance, 
Maurice  rose  with  a  quick  whisper  to 
his  mother — "Let  me  pass — I'm  go- 
ing out.  I  can't  stand  the  incense " 
— and  while  Mrs.  Birkton  made  way 
for  him,  startled  and  disappointed,  his 
glance  fell  for  a  moment  on  Annette's 
illuminated  face,  as  she  moved  toward 
her  seat  with  fixed  eyes  and  folded  hands. 
Her  whole  gaze  was  bent  upon  the  in- 
ner vision  ;  she  did  not  even  see  him  as 
he  brushed  her  dress  in  passing  out. 

It  was  like  a  new  birth  to  get  out 
into  the  snow  again,  and  Maurice,  after 
a  sharp  breath  or  two,  stepped  forth 
rapidly  against  the  wind,  courting  the 
tingle  of  the  barbed  flakes  upon  his  face. 

He  did  not  go  home  until  late  that 
evening,  and  when  he  entered  the 
kitchen,  he  was  met  by  the  festal  spec- 
tacle of  the  supper-table  adorned  with 
a  cluster  of  white  lilies  and  a  delicate 
array  of  fruit  and  angel-cake.  Annette, 
in  her  habitual  dress  of  dark  stuff, 
looked  more  familiar  and  less  supernal 
than  before,  and  though  her  face  still 
shone,  it  now  seemed  to  Maurice  that 
he  could  discern  the  mingling  of  a  grati- 
fied childish  vanity  with  the  mystical 
emotions  of  the  morning. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  have  come,  dear," 
Mrs.  Birkton  exclaimed,  her  counte- 
nance still  dewy  with  a  pleasant  agita- 
tion. "  Annette,  is  the  chicken  ready  ? 
We  have  a  broiled  chicken  for  you, 
Maurice,  dear,  and  a  little  mayonnaise 
of  tomatoes." 

As  she  spoke  her  eye  turned  toward 
the  supper  -  table,  dumbly  challenging 
his  praise. 

"  How  nice  it  looks,"  he  murmured, 
obediently. 

"  It  is  all  owing  to  you,  dear,"  his 
mother  replied.  "We  asked  Mr.  Hel- 
fenridge  to  come  to  supper,  too ;  we 
thought  you  would  like  to  have  him." 
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"Is  he  coming?  "  Maurice  asked,  ab- 
ruptly. 

"No,  he  couldn't,  unfortunately.  He 
said  he  had  promised  to  go  to  his  sis- 
ter's." 

They  sat  down,  Annette  mutely  ra- 
diant at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  her 
mother  and  Maurice  at  the  sides  ;  but  to 
the  dismay  of  the  two  women  Maurice 
refused  to  partake  of  the  delicacies  which 
they  had  prepared.  He  had  a  headache, 
he  said  ;  but  he  sat  watching  them  eat, 
in  spite  of  his  mother's  entreaties  that  he 
should  go  and  lie  down  in  his  own  room. 

When  supper  was  over,  however,  he 
rose  and  bade  them  good-night  ;  An- 
nette's kiss  was  mingled  with  an  inar- 
ticulate whisper  of  gratitude,  but  he 
pushed  her  gently  aside,  and  the  women 
heard  him  cross  the  passage-way  and 
shut  himself  into  his  own  room. 

In  a  few  moments,  how^ever,  he  was 
aroused  by  a  timorous  knock,  which  he 
recognized  as  his  mother's. 

"  Come  in,"  he  called,  and  Mrs.  Birk- 
ton  stepped  apologetically  across  the 
threshold. 

"  Maurice,  is  your  head  very  bad  ?  " 

"  No,  no — it's  not  bad  at  all.  I  only 
want  to  be  quiet." 

"  I  know,  dear,  and  I'm  very  sorry  to 
disturb  you.  But  here  is  the  rest  of 
this  money — I  can't  keep  it,  you  know, 
Maurice.  Annette's  dress  and  shoes 
and  veil,  and  the  carriage  and  supper, 
and  the  new  strings  for  my  bonnet, 
only  cost  twenty-seven  dollars  and  a 
half,  and  I  can't  possibly  keep  the  rest 
unless  you  will  let  me  use  it  for  the 
household  expenses,  as  usual." 

Maurice  sprang  up,  white  to  the  lips. 

"  For  God's  sake,  mother,  under- 
stand me.  I  don't  want  the  money — I 
won't  touch  it.  I  can  provide  plenty 
for  the  household  ;  I  haven't  let  you 
starve  yet.  And  this  is  Annette's ; 
yours  and  hers.  If  you  w^on't  spend  it 
for  yourself  let  Annette  put  it  in  the 
savings-bank  ;  or  let  her  throw  it  into 
the  street  ;  I  don't  care  what  becomes 
of  it — but  don't  speak  to  me  of  it  again. 
I'm  sick  to  death  of  hearing  about  it !  " 

Mrs.  Birkton  shrank  back,  trembling 
at  his  unwonted  tone.  She  was  afraid 
that  he  was  going  to  be  really  ill,  and 
her  one  thought  was  to  withdraw  with- 
out increasing  his  agitation. 


"  Very  well,  dear — just  as  you  please," 
she  said,  deprecatingly.  "It  was  fool- 
ish of  me  to  trouble  you.  Don't  think 
of  it  again,  but  go  to  bed  and  try  to 
sleep.  I  ought  not  to  have  disturbed 
you." 

And  she  slipped  back  into  the  pas- 
sage-way, steathily  closing  the  door. 

Maurice  had  no  thought  of  going  to 
bed.  He  sank  into  his  arm  -  chair, 
which  he  had  pushed  close  to  the  gas- 
stove,  and  sat  staring  at  the  hard  yel- 
low brilliance  of  the  polished  radiator. 

Helfenridge  had  gone  to  see  Annette 
confirmed,  but  he  had  not  been  willing 
to  come  to  supper  ;  and  Maurice  knew 
him  too  well  not  to  penetrate  the  shal- 
low excuse  which  had  satisfied  Mrs. 
Birkton.  Well,  Helfenridge  was  right ; 
no  man  can  handle  pitch  without  being 
defiled.  And  once  a  man's  hand  is 
soiled,  why  should  his  friends  care  to 
touch  it  ? 

After  all,  no  cheap  condonation  of 
HeKenridge's  would  have  helped  Mau- 
rice now ;  rather  did  he  feel  a  tonic 
force  in  his  friend's  disapproval.  It 
showed  Helfenridge  to  be  the  better 
and  stronger  man ;  and  there  was  a 
kind  of  dispassionate  consolation  in 
that.  If  one  had  to  fail  it  was  better 
that  the  other  should  hold  fast  than  be 
dragged  down  with  him  ;  and  Helfen- 
ridge had  always  been  the  firmer-footed 
of  the  two. 

So  Maurice  mused,  letting  the  des- 
olate hours  travel  on  unregarded  ;  till 
suddenly  his  vigil  was  disturbed  by  a 
knock,  sharp  and  resolute  this  time, 
which  made  him  start  to  his  feet. 

"  Helfenridge  ! "  he  exclaimed,  and 
there  on  the  threshold  stood  his  friend. 

Maurice,  on  seeing  him  enter,  had 
felt  an  involuntary  thrill  of  relief,  as 
though  he  were  regaining  his  moral 
footing,  but  the  illusion  was  transient 
and  left  him  to  sink  back  into  pro- 
founder  depths  of  self- accusal. 

"  I  thought  you  weren't  coming. 
You  would  have  been  quite  right  not 
to  come,"  he  said,  without  asking  his 
friend  to  sit  down. 

"I  didn't  mean  to  come," Helfenridge 
answered,  taking  off  his  coat.  "Your 
mother  asked  me  to  supper,  but  I  re- 
fused. I  couldn't  see  my  way  clear  at 
first  —  even  in  church  that  little  white 
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seraph  didn't  seem  to  justify  it  for  a 
moment ;  but  I  have  been  thinking 
hard  all  day — and  now  I've  come." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  but  Maurice 
made  no  motion  to  take  it. 

"It's  no  use,"  he  said,  heavil3\  "No 
amount  of  thinking  will  make  it  right. 
What's  that  in  the  Bible  about  doing- 
evil  that  good  may  come  ?  That's  what 
I've  done.  I've  done  evil  that  good 
might  come — but  it  hasn't  come — it 
can't.  The  fellow  in  the  Bible  was 
right.  You  think  Annette's  dress  was 
white  ?  I  tell  you  it  was  black — black 
as  pitch." 

"No,  no,"  said  Helfenridge,  taking 
the  chair  which  Maurice  had  not  of- 
fered him.  "  The  whole  business  is 
horribly  mixed  up,  like  most  human  af- 
fairs, but  there's  a  germ  of  right  in  it 
somewhere,  and  the  best  thing  we  can 
do  now  is  to  nurse  that  and  get  it  to 
flower." 

"  To  flower? — bah — a  poison-ivy " 

"  Some  poisons  are  valuable  medi- 
cines," said  Helfenridge. 

"Oh,  stop — drop  that  inane  meta- 
phor. I  tell  you  there's  no  excuse  for 
what  I  did  ;  and  what's  worse  there's 
no  reparation.  I'd  give  myself  up,  I'd 
go  and  proclaim  the  whole  thing — but 
what  good  would  that  do  ?  Smother 
everybody  in  mud — Annette,  and  my 
mother,  and  that  poor  woman  !  Hel- 
fenridge  " 


"  Well  ?  " 

"  That  woman — Mrs.  Tolquitt — was 
in  church  with  her  little  girl,  who  was 
confirmed.  Think  of  it,  will  you !  Her 
little  girl  was  confirmed  with  Annette  ! 
And  they  sat  next  to  us — only  a  few 
seats  off.  Helfenridge,  I  never  knew 
she  had  a  little  girl." 

"I  don't  suppose  we  any  of  us  know 
much  about  anybody  else,"  said  Hel- 
fenridge. 

"  And  there  she  sat  crying — crying, 
I  tell  you.  Just  such  tears  as  my 
mother's — glad  and  proud  and  sorry 
all  at  once  !  " 

"Yes,  I  saw  her." 

"You  saw  her — and  you're  here 
now  ?  " 

"I'm  here,  Maurice,  because  I  know 
what  you're  suffering." 

They  were  both  silent,  Helfenridge 
seated  with  bowed  head,  Birkton  stir- 


ring uneasily  about  the  room  with  the 
thwarted  movements  of  a  caged  animal. 

At  length  he  flung  himself  down  in 
the  chair  in  front  of  his  desk  and  hid 
his  face  against  his  arms.  Helfenridge 
heard  his  sobs. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  before  either 
of  them  spoke  ;  but  finally  Helfenridge 
rose  and  touched  his  friend's  shoulder. 

"  My  eyes  are  clearer  than  yours  just 
now,"  he  said,  "  and  I  shouldn't  be 
here  if  I  didn't  see  a  way  out  of  it." 

"  A  way  out  of  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  only  it's  no  empirical  remedy  : 
geschehen  ist  geschehen.  But  you  spoke 
just  now  of  the  biblical  axiom  that  good 
can't  come  out  of  evil  ;  well,  no  gener- 
alization of  that  sort  is  final.  It  seems 
to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  this  good 
can  come  out  of  evil ;  that  having  done 
evil  once  it  may  become  impossible  to 
do  it  again.  One  ill  act  may  become 
the  strongest  rampart  one  can  build 
against  further  ill-doing.  It  divides 
things,  it  classifies  them.  It  may  be 
the  means  of  lifting  one  forever  out  of 
the  region  of  quibbles  and  compromises 
and  moral  subtleties,  in  which  we  who 
are  curious  in  emotions  are  apt  to  loiter 
till  we  get  a  shaking  up  of  some  sort. 
It's  horrble  to  make  a  stepping-stone 
out  of  a  poor  woman's  anguish  and  hu- 
miliation ;  but  the  anguish  and  humili- 
ation can't  be  prevented  now  ;  and  who 
knows  ?  in  the  occult  economy  of  things 
they  may  be  of  some  use  to  her  if  they 
help  somebody  else." 

Maurice  flung  off  his  hand  with  a  pas- 
sionate gesture.  "  Quibbles  and  com- 
promises and  moral  subtleties  !  What 
else  is  your  reasoning  made  up  of,  I 
should  like  to  know  ?  It's  nothing  but 
the  basest  Liguorianism.  The  plain 
fact  is  that  I'm  a  damned  blackguard, 
not  fit  to  look  decent  people  in  the  face 
again." 

His  head  sank  once  more  upon  his 
outstretched  arms,  and  Helfenridge 
drew  back. 

"  Shall  I  go  then,  Maurice  ?  " 

"  Yes,  go  ;  it's  worse  when  you're 
here." 

HeKenridge  for  a  few  moments 
stood  irresolute,  as  if  waiting  for  his 
friend  to  recall  him  ;  but  Maurice  still 
sat  without  moving,  bowed  beneath  the 
immensity  of  his  shame. 
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"  Well,   I'm  going,"  Helfeuridge   re-  at  Maurice's   downcast  head  ;    then  he 

luctantl}'  declared.  stepped  out  into  the  passage-way.     But 

Maurice  made  no  reply  ;  his  shoul-  as  the  door  closed  behind  him  a  new 
ders  still  shook,  although  his  grief  had  impulse,  uncontrollable  in  its  sudden- 
grown  noiseless.  ness,  made  him  turn  back  abruptly  and 

''  Remember,    Maurice,"    his    friend  re-enter  the  room, 

conjured  him,   "that  whatever  you  do  "Look  here,  Maurice,  listen  to  me," 

your  mother  and  sister  mustn't  find  out  he  exclaimed.     "  I  didn't  mean  to  tell 

about  this  business.     That's  your  first  you — but,  hang  it  all,  there's  no  use  in 

duty  now,  to  hide  the  whole  thing  from  your  taking  it  like  this.     Blason  was 

them."  waiting  for  Mrs.  Tolquitt  outside  the 

Still  there  came  no  answer.     Helfen-  church,  and  I  saw  them  drive  away  to- 

ridge  turned  to  the  door  and   slowly  gether  in  her  brougham,  with  the  little 

opened  it,  glancing  back  as  he  did  so  girl  between  them." 


TWO    SONNETS. 

By  Edith  M.   Thomas. 

A  TALKING  RACE. 

I  SENT  my  Ariel  round  the  world  in  quest, 

To  find  by  what  main  Virtues  man  is  swayed. 
The  sprite  returned  and  fluttering  answer  made : 

"  I  find  that  Truth  by  Falsehood  is  confessed  ; 
Valor  falls  back,  by  blustering  Cowardice  pressed  ; 

The  Strong  Ones  yield  where  Weakness  stands  arrayed ; 
And  Love  between  a  beggar's  hands  has  laid 

His  tribute — who  receives  it  with  a  jest." 

"  And  wherefore  is  this  so  ? "  I  grieving,  asked. 

"  The  Virtues  silent  are  ;  much  words  they  shun, 
While  those  who,  in  their  places,  deftly  masked, 

Lead  men  along,  use  plenteous  words  and  fair. 
Man's  is  a  talking  race,  by  talking  won," 

My  Ariel  said — and  with  his  wings  beat  air  ! 

TO   ONE   WHO   SLEEPS. 

As  Atys  slept  beneath  the  ancient  fir, 

Nor  all  the  tears  a  goddess  could  but  weep, 
Restored  the  orbed  light,  the  pulse's  leap — 

As  Atys  slept,  while  but  one  finger's  stir 
Showed  Hfe  yet  dwelling  with  the  slumberer ; 

So,  too,  as  in  thy  spirit's  donjon-keep, 
Art  thou,  through  all  thy  days,  asleep,  asleep  ! 

And  I,  to  wake  thee,  find  no  potent  spur. 

Oh,  wouldst  thou  put  to  proof  a  finger's  power, 
And  win,  where  lesser  ones  the  right  arm  bare  ! 

Time  speeds.  'Tis  no  immortal  mourns  thy  lot ; 

But  when  some  sylvan  year  his  leaves  shall  showier, 

I  shall  stoop  homeward,  and  forget  sweet  care — 

Sweet  care  that  watched  and  wept — but  woke  thee  not ! 
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By  George  Bird  Grinnell. 


H  E  white  goat  lives 
above  timber  line, 
among  the  rocks, 
along  the  narrow 
ledges,  and  in  the 
fissures  of  towering 
precipices,  by  snow 
fields  and  glaciers. 
Really  it  is  not  a  goat  at  all,  but  an 
antelope  —  the  analogue  and  not  dis- 
tant relative  of  the  European  chamois. 
It  has  horns  and  a  beard,  and  for  no 
better  reason  than  this,  the  western 
American,  with  his  faculty  for  seizing 
on  any  salient  characteristic,  has  called 
it  goat.  So  in  the  vernacular  these  an- 
imals, young  and  old,  are  billies,  nan- 
nies, and  kids,  and  will  be  so  always. 

This  Alpine  antelope  is  about  the  size 
of  a  sheep,  and  is  remarkable  in  being 
white.  Now  nothing  is  more  conspicu- 
ous against  the  summer  landscape  than 
a  patch  of  white.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  birds  and  mammals  inhabiting 
snow-clad  regions  have  white  plumage 
or  fur,  and  are  thus  invisible  at  a  little 
distance.  The  goat  is  one  of  the  mam- 
mals thus  protected.  Its  life  is  passed 
high  up  on  lofty  mountains,  often  among 
fields  of  ice  and  snow,  or  at  least  where 
snow  remains  in  patches  and  drifts  al- 
most throughout  the  year.  Amid  such 
surroundings  it  is  mere  accident  if  a 
white  animal  is  seen  by  the  hunter. 

The  short,  sharp,  backward-directed 
horns,  the  stout  hoofs,  and  the  margins 
of  the  eyes  and  lips  are  black.  Young 
individuals  have  the  long  hair  on  the 
ridge  of  the  back  gray,  which,  perhaps, 
points  back  to  ancestors  which  were  not 
white,  but  were  gray  in  color  like  a  Jap- 
anese relative  of  this  species. 

The  goat  is  an  animal  of  the  north ; 
yet  since  altitude  often  answers  for  lati- 
tude, so  we  sometimes  find  it  far  to  the 
south  of  its  usual  range  ;  for  example, 
on  Mount  Whitney,  in  California,  where 
goats  are  abundant,  though  none  of 
their  kind  can  be  found  for  hundreds 
of  miles  to  the  north.  Like  certain 
Alpine   butterflies,    which    occur    each 


summer  on  Mount  Washington,  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  are  not  found  elsewhere 
south  of  Labrador,  so  on  some  isolated 
mountain-tops  the  goat  has  been  cut  off 
from  the  rest  of  his  race  and  still  per- 
sists in  little  colonies  living  alone. 

The  goat  likes  regions  of  great  pre- 
cipitation, and  is  most  abundant  in  the 
high  mountains  where  much  snow  or 
rain  falls.  This  explains  its  absence 
from  the  southern  portion  of  the  conti- 
nental backbone.  Wyoming,  Colorado, 
and  New  Mexico  have  many  peaks  high 
enough  to  give  it  the  temperature  which 
it  requires,  but  it  is  not  found  in  those 
regions  because  of  their  aridity.  The 
goat  occui'S  abundantly  in  northwest- 
ern Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Wash- 
ington, and  all  through  the  mountain 
ranges  of  the  British  possessions  and 
Alaska,  north  toward  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
where  the  mountains  become  lower  and 
sink  down  to  meet  the  seashore.  Be- 
sides this  territory  over  which  the  spe- 
cies is  generally  distributed,  there  are 
a  number  of  out-lying  localities,  Hke 
Mount  Whitney,  a  peak  or  two  in  Colo- 
rado, and  a  few  other  points  where  white 
goats  have  been  found. 

For  most  of  the  year  the  animal  wears 
a  shaggy  coat  of  long,  coarse  hair,  be- 
neath which  lies  a  heavy  under-fleece  of 
white  cotton-like  wool  of  very  fine  text- 
ure. The  long,  coarse  top-coat  sheds 
the  rain  or  the  snow  like  a  thatched 
roof,  while  the  under  coat  is  thus  pro- 
tected from  the  wet  and  keeps  the  heat 
in  and  the  cold  out.  Although  the 
goat  is  generally  a  shaggy,  rough-look- 
ing creature,  yet  in  summer  it  sheds  its 
coat,  and  for  a  time  is  almost  as  naked 
as  a  newly  shorn  sheep.  If  it  could  be 
obtained  in  commercial  quantities,  the 
wool  of  the  white  goat  would  be  valua- 
ble. Specimens  which  I  furnished  some 
years  ago  to  Dr.  Thomas  Taylor,  Micro- 
scopist  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington,  were  called  oy  some 
wool  experts  fine  UasJimere  wool  ;  by 
others,  Australian  fine ;  and  by  still 
others,  fine   wool  from  various  foreign 
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ports.  Dr.  Taylor  pronounced  the  wool 
finer  than  Cashmere  wool.  In  the 
moimtams  of  British  Columbia,  excel- 
lent blankets  are  woven  from  this  wool 
by  the  Indians.  The  fleece  is  shaved 
from  the  hide  with  a  sliai-p  knife,  and 
the  yarn  twisted  by  the  women,  who 
roll  the  wool  under  the  hand  on  the 
bare  knee.  A  simple  loom  is  used  for 
weaving,  and  the  blankets  made  are  not 
only  thick,  warm,  and  serviceable,  but 
also  sometimes  very  beautiful. 

The  white  goat  is  occasionally  capt- 
ured alive.  Full  grown  ones  will  not 
live  in  captivity,  nor  will  captives  sur- 
vive when  removed  from  their  native 
mountains.  Those  taken  as  kids,  how- 
ever, become  perfectly  tame,  wandering 
away  to  feed  during  the  day,  and  at 
night  returning  to  the  house. 

Although  the  goat  is  nearly  related  to 
the  chamois,  it  has  little  of  the  activity 
of  that  nimble  species.  The  bighorn  is 
the  runner  and  jumper  of  the  Western 
mountains,  while  the  goat  is  the  plodder. 
He  gets  over  the  ground  and  climbs 
the  loftiest  peaks  "  by  main  strength 
and  awkwardiess."  The  bighorn  rushes 
away  along  the  mountain  -  side  at  a 
headlong  pace,  the  alarmed  goat  starts 
straight  for  the  mountain-top  at  a  rate 
which  seems  slow,  often  no  more  than  a 
walk,  but  which  is  so  steady  and  con- 
tinuous that  it  soon  carries  the  animal 
out  of  the  way  of  danger.  The  goat  does 
not  very  often  run,  nor  does  it  often 
raise  its  head  to  look  about  it  like  a 
deer  or  a  wild  sheep.  Usually,  even 
after  being  shot  at,  it  holds  its  head 
low,  and  seems  to  regard  one  from  be- 
neath its  eyebrows.  When  at  last  con- 
vinced that  there  is  danger,  it  moves  off, 
either  slowly  pulling  itself  up  over  the 
rocks,  or  if  the  way  is  level,  going  with 
a  swinging,  sidelong  gait,  which  reminds 
one  of  a  pacing  dog. 

But  the  goat  does  not  always  run 
away.  Sometimes,  in  its  simplicity,  it 
turns  to  fight.  An  acquaintance  of  mine 
who  discovered  one  lying  under  a  shelf 
of  rock  took  his  hunting  companion 
above  it  and  up  to  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  yards  of  it,  and  then,  by  throw- 
ing stones  at  it,  attempted  to  drive  the 
game  out  to  where  the  hunter  could 
see  it.  To  his  astonishment,  the  ani- 
mal bristled  up  in  a  fury  and  was  ad- 


vancing as  if  to  attack  him,  when  the 
hunter  shot  it.  The  male  goats  are  quite 
pugnacious  among  themselves,  and  often 
those  killed  bear  evidence  of  severe  bat- 
tles which  they  have  had  with  others  of 
their  kind. 

The  goat  is  marvellously  sure-footed, 
and  from  the  day  of  its  birth,  is  prac- 
tised in  climbing  over  the  rocks,  but  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  it  never  falls 
from  the  insecure  perches  which  it  fre- 
quents. Such  falls  are  not  uncommon, 
but  seem  rarely  to  result  in  serious  in- 
jury. Kids  which  have  been  captured 
when  very  young  and  kept  in  captivity 
have  been  observed  to  play  at  rolling 
down  steep  banks,  repeating  the  tumble 
over  and  over  again,  as  if  practising 
for  the  falls  which  they  might  be  obliged 
to  take  later  in  life. 

The  spurious  hoofs,  or  dew-claws,  of 
the  goat,  while  not  strictly  functional, 
are  yet  of  great  assistance  to  it  in  climb- 
ing about  among  the  rocks  and  espe- 
cially in  going  down  hill.  These  hoof- 
lets  are  large  and  catch  on  the  ground 
without  yielding,  acting  as  brakes,  re- 
lieving the  direct  strain  on  the  middle 
toes  of  the  foot.  The  dew-claws  almost 
always  show  considerable  wear  against 
the  rocks. 

Hunting  the  goat  is  man's  w^ork,  and 
to  follow  the  game  to  its  home  among 
the  rocks  calls  for  the  best  qualities  of 
the  mountaineer.  Muscle,  nerve,  and 
experience  in  mountain  climbing  are 
needed  by  the  goat  hunter,  for  the  la- 
bor of  reaching  the  animal's  home  is 
extremely  arduous.  In  some  sections 
it  is  possible  to  ride  a  horse  up  to  the 
game's  feeding  -  ground,  but  usually 
much  hard  foot-work  must  be  done  be- 
fore the  hunting-ground  can  be  reached. 
When  the  goats  have  once  been  found, 
however,  it  is  usually  easy  to  secure 
them,  for  they  are  gentle  and  unsus- 
picious. 

A  year  or  two  since,  I  was  hunting  in 
the  Eocky  Mountains  with  a  friend  who 
had  never  shot  a  goat,  and  I  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  that  he  should  secure 
one.  Besides  that,  there  was  no  fresh 
meat  in  camp,  so  we  had  a  double  motive 
for  hard  work.  Starting  from  the  lodge 
one  morning  with  the  rising  sun,  we 
crossed  the  stream  and  set  our  faces 
against  the  great  mountain  that  stood 
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before  us.  First  above  the  valley's 
level  we  were  confronted  by  the  talus, 
above  that  by  a  thousand  feet  of  cliff, 
and  then  by  other  slide-rock  and  more 
cliffs,  in  all  nearly  five  thousand  feet, 
if  we  could  climb  so  far.  The  slope  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff  was,  perhaps,  fifteen 
hundred  feet  high  ;  a  mass  of  small  rock 
fragments,  rather  firmly  compacted  with 
earth  and  vegetation,  that  lay  at  an  angle 
of  nearly  fort^'-five  degrees,  so  that  the 
climbing  was  extremely  steep  and  slow. 
After  working  our  w^ay  nearly  to  the 
top  of  this  talus,  we  found  running 
along  it,  under  the  cliff,  a  game  trail, 
and  we  followed  this,  knowing  that  it 
would  take  us  to  some  point  where  the 
precipice  which  overhung  us  could  be 
climbed.  The  trail  worked  higher  up 
on  the  talus,  and  led  us  to  a  break  in 
the  cliff,  where  there  w^ere  some  fissured 
ledges,  which  promised  an  ascent  for  a 
few  hundred  feet  at  least.  Everywhere 
the  path  showed  signs  of  abundant  use  ; 
the  angles  of  the  rock  were  worn  and 
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rounded  by  the  passing  of  many  hoofs, 
and  no  plants  grew  in  the  scanty  soil 
in  the  crevices.  The  climbing  soon  be- 
came hand-over-hand  work ;  one  man 
standing  on  a  ledge  and  holding  the 
rifles,  while  the  other  went  up  six  or 
eight  feet,  and  then  took  the  guns  from 
his  companion,  who  now  in  his  turn 
drew  himself  up  over  the  ledges.  As 
we  proceeded,  the  climbing  grew  more 
difl&cult,  and  it  was  hard  to  understand 
how  any  animal,  unj^rovided  with  hands 
or  wings,  could  have  ascended.  Often 
the  ledges  on  w^hich  our  feet  rested  were 
only  two  or  three  inches  wide,  and  some- 
times there  were  no  ledges,and  we  worked 
ourselves  up  the  face  of  the  wall,  cling- 
ing with  tenacious  grip  to  projections 
hardly  large  enough  to  support  the  fin- 
ger-tijis,  our  feet  resting  on  little  rough- 
nesses in  the  rock  which  bareh'  supported 
the  toe.  Some  of  the  work  was  trying  to 
the  nerves,  but  at  length  we  had  passed 
the  worst  places  and  reached  a  narrow 
fissure  where  the  ascent  was  easier. 
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After  a  brief  pause  for  a  restful  pipe, 
we  resumed  our  cliiiil),  and  before  very 
long  came  out  on  the  crest  of  the  great 
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shoulder  we  had  been  ascending.  From 
this  we  looked  out  over  a  narrow  alpine 
valley,  beyond  which,  steep  rock-slides 
and  frowning  walls  rose  to  a  great 
height,  and  just  across  the  valley  and 
half  way  up  the  slide,  was  seen  a  white 
patch  which  could  only  be  a  goat.  The 
stream-bed  was  a  little  below  us,  and 
the  trees  which  grew  in  the  valley  fur- 
nished good  cover  for  stalking  the 
game,  which,  however,  was  as  yet  too  far 
from  the  timber  for  a  certain  shot. 
The  wind  favored  us,  for  it  blew  up  the 
valley.  We  waited  a  little  to  see  what 
the  animal  would  do,  and  soon  it  began 
to  walk  slowly  up  the  slide,  stopping 
now  and  then  to  feed,  and  then  moving 
on  again.  In  a  few  moments  it  had 
passed  behind  some  tree-tops  and  we 
hurried  down  into  the  edge  of  the  tim- 
ber.    The  valley  was  only  about  half  a 


mile  long  and  ended  in  a  high  cliff,  over 
which  the  stream  poured.  If  hunted 
and  hunters  kept  along  on  their  respec- 
tive sides,  they  would  come  to- 
gether at  its  head.  Hidden  by 
;-  the  trees,  we  went  on,  timing 

our  advance  by  the  goat's  prog- 
ress, and  at  length  when  we 
reached  the  end  of  the  valley, 
the  animal  was  on  the  slide- rock 
above  us  and  only  eighty  yards 
distant. 

Soon  the  shot  rang  out.  The 
goat  gave  a  bound,  and  began 
to  scramble  along  the  slide-rock 
toward  the  cliff.  Another  shot 
sounded,  and  then  another,  the 
animal  climbing  all  the  time, 
but  at  the  foot  of  a  high  ledge  it 
stopped,  too  weak  to  surmount 
it.  It  turned  and  for  a  few  sec- 
onds stood  with  lowered  head 
looking  at  us  ;  then  it  reeled, 
its  legs  seemed  to  give  way,  and 
it  fell,  slipping,  sliding,  and 
bounding  down  the  cliff's  face 
'  and  on  to  the  rocks  below,  and 

there  turning  over  and  over,  it 
rolled  down  to  us.     The   work 
of  preparing  our  loads  of  meat 
for  transportation  to  camp  oc- 
cupied some  time,  so  that  before 
we  were  ready  to  go,  the  sun 
had  long  been  hidden  behind 
the  high  peaks  that  flanked  the 
narrow  valley. 
Trying  to  make  a  short  cut  by  follow- 
ing down  the  stream,  instead  of  return- 
ing  as   we   had   come,  we    soon  found 
ourselves  among  ledges  that  could  not 
be  descended,  and  it  took  five  hours  of 
hard  climbing  and  walking — much  of  it 
in  the  dark — down  ledges,  among  fall- 
en timber  and  through  swamps,  before 
we  saw  the  light  of  the  fire  flickering 
through  the  lodge  covering. 

A  week  later,  we  climbed  through  the 
snow  to  the  crest  of  another  mountain 
to  make  some  notes  on  the  geography 
of  the  region.  After  we  had  taken  our 
observations,  one  of  the  party  called 
attention  to  a  little  spot  of  white  in  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock  below  us,  and 
looking  at  it  through  the  field-glasses, 
it  was  seen  to  be  a  goat. 

We  approached  very  cautiously  from 
above,  keeping  the  rock  between  it  and 
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ourselves,  and  tiptoeing  along  as  quietly 
as  possible  over  the  clinking  shale. 
When  we  were  within  perhaj^s  ten 
yards  of  the  rock,  the  goat  walked  from 
under  it,  on  my  friend's  side.  He  tired 
once,  again,  and  again.  The  goat  was 
mortally  hurt,  but  at  first  it   kept   its 


with  all  its  might,  bracing  itself,  with 
stiffened  outstretched  legs,  while  still  it 
slipped  and  slid  onward  toward  the 
verge  of  the  cliff',  and  we  watched  it 
with  hearts  full  of  pity  now,  altliough 
— so  full  is  man  of  contradictions — we 
had  felt  no  pity  when  the  bullets  struck 
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feet  and  ran.  The  mountain  side  was 
steep,  and  just  below  it  was  a  gulf  two 
thousand  feet  deep.  It  fell,  rolled  over, 
came  to  its  feet  again,  and  tried  to  stop. 
In  vain ;  with  staring  eyes  it  looked 
toward  the  brink  before  it,  holding  back 


it.  A  moment  more  and  it  had  reached 
the  brink  and  disappeared,  and  still  I 
waited  and  watched,  listening  and  look- 
ing for  I  knew  not  what,  half  fascinated 
by  the  pitifulness  of  the  sight  ;  and 
then,  half  a  mile  down  the  valley,  I  saw 
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floating  along  on  the  wings  of  the  gale, 
a  tuft  of  white  hair  an  large  as  my  hand, 
torn  from  its  hide  by  some  crag  against 
which  it  struck  as  it  whirled  down  into 
the  abyss. 

But  the  killing  of  the  game  is  a  mere 
incident  of  this  climbing  for  goats. 
The  perfect  freedom  of  the  mountain 
life  is  one  of  its  greatest  charms,  but 
far  beyond  that  is  the  joy  w^iich  comes 
of  the  surroundings.  The  lofty  moun- 
tains uplift  the  soul  and  the  man  lives 
in  a  mental  atmosphere  above  that  of 
his  every-day  life.  By  night  he  sleeps 
beneath  the  wind-swept  pines  which 
sigh  his  lullaby  ;  by  day  he  pushes  his 
way  far  above  timber  line  over  the 
naked  rocks  and  among  the  crags.  His 
companions  are  the  changeless  peaks, 
the  far-reaching  snow  fields,  and  the 
blue  ice  rivers.  The  voices  that  speak 
to  him  are  the  hoarse  brawling  of  the 
mountain  torrents,  the  shrill  scream  of 
the  winds  throwing  themselves  against 
the  peaks,  the  thundering  report  of  the 
moving  glaciers,  or  the  long  drawn  roar 


of  the  snow  slides.  From  lofty  pin- 
nacles he  looks  down  on  mountains 
and  valleys  and  lakes,  far  below  him, 
and  is  thrilled  by  feelings  which  he 
cannot  put  in  words.  The  very  air 
he  breathes  is  instinct  with  the  solemn 
sj^irit  of  the  mountains,  and  he  is  awed 
by  its  inscrutable  mysteries. 

Moved  by  emotions  which  he  but  half 
comprehends,  he  rejoices  in  each  vary- 
ing aspect  of  the  scene,  whether  the 
change  be  a  smile  or  a  frown.  After 
the  dark  shadow  of  a  moving  cloud  has 
passed,  the  sun  shines  more  brightly  ; 
the  bitter  wind  that  half  freezes  him 
does  not  seem  unkind ;  he  welcomes 
the  blinding  snow-storm,  or  the  cold 
mist  that  sweeps  along  the  mountain 
side,  shrouding  peak  after  peak,  blot- 
ting out  point  after  point,  till  at  last  it 
has  hidden  all  the  view  and  has  wrapped 
him  in  its  chilling  embrace.  On  these 
heights  he  exults  alike  in  the  sunshine 
and  in  the  storm,  for  he  has  found 
nature  pure  and  untouched,  and  for  the 
time  has  become  a  part  of  it. 
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LIBEETY. 


By  F.  J.  Stimson. 


N  an  earlier  article  *  the 
writer  took  occasion  to 
summarize  the  first 
edicts  of  democracy  so 
lately  throned.  Its 
first  efforts  at  construc- 
tion, its  first  conscious 
volition,  were  there 
traced  in  three  or  four  main  paths — the 
giving  man  his  daily  bread,  the  forbid- 
ding him  drink,  the  forcing  his  creditors 
to  forgive  him  his  debts,  the  building  a 
blank-wall  of  the  law  before  temptation, 
from  cigarettes  and  circus-posters  to 
books  and  theatres,  or  even  dress  ;  the 
delivering  him  from  evil  by  insolvency 
and  divorce  courts  ;  and  the  general  as- 
sertion to  the  democratic  state  of  the 
powder  and  glory  of  things  in  general. 
All  most  excellent,  if  perhaps  an  usur- 

*  See  ScRiBNER's  Magazine  for  June,  1887. 


pation.  For  even  Dante,  all  Ghibelline 
that  he  was,  if  he  lived,  would  not  put 
to-day  at  Washington  that  realm 

"  dove  si  piiote  cio  clie  si  viiole.'' 

Before  going  on  to  trace  our  legislation 
in  detail  w^e  have  to  pause,  even  at  the 
starting-point — as  a  traveller  gives  one 
last  look  to  see  w^hat  he  has  forgot- 
ten. The  deeds  of  men,  or  the  stars 
in  their  courses,  have  given  us  An- 
glo-Saxons liberty  ;  before-  Democracy 
started  forth  on  its  career  of  power,  it 
had  gained  this.  It  has  now  set  forth 
to  gain  much  else,  it  has  undertaken. 
Godlike,  to  will  its  ivorld.  And  we  are 
hardly  on  the  threshold  of  departure  ; 
yet,  before  proceeding,  it  ali'eady  be- 
comes necessary  to  ask  this  question — 
are  we  free  ?  For  freedom  was  the 
dream,  the  cause,  the  reason,  of  Democ- 
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racy ;  not  a  baggage  to  be  thrown  over 
at  the  start. 

To  answer  it,  it  has,  among  other 
things,  seemed  wise  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  our  latest  legislation.  For 
this  I  chose  the  years  1889  and  1890  ; 
and  have  tried,  with  much  care,  to 
prepare  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of 
their  legislation  ;  a  summary  of  which 
is  here  given.  In  relation  to  it,  I  must 
of  course  remind  the  reader  that  the 
division  of  legislation  into  ivhat  is  in- 
dividualistic, ivhat  is  socialistic,  commu- 
nistic, or  anarchic  (if  aught  but  a  re- 
peal be  that)  must  inevitably  be  left  to 
the  tabulator.  I  can  only  say  that,  in 
accordance  with  the  definitions  of  com- 
munistic and  socialistic  hereafter  given 
in  this  article  (which  I  believe  to  be  cor- 
rect and  would  earnestly,  for  the  sake  of 
using  words  in  a  common  sense,  urge  to 
be  adopted),  they  are,  I  think,  accurate. 

Dirring  these  two  years  our  forty-nine 
sovereigns  of  States  and  Territories 
(or  fifty,  counting  the  national  govern- 
ment— perhaps  the  rashest  experiment- 
er we  have)  enacted  about  thirteen 
thousand  laws  ;  many  a  one  of  which 
was  considerably  longer  than  the  en- 
tire code  of  Justinian.  The  greater 
number  of  these  statutes,  however,  con- 
cerned matters  of  merely  local  interest 
— city  charters  and  the  like.  Of  course 
there  is  no  class  of  statute  where  more 
interference  with  individual  rights  is  at- 
tempted than  in  this  very  one  ;  never- 
theless, for  obvious  reasons,  it  was  best 
to  consider  only  those  statutes  which 
are  of  general  application  throughout 
the  State  enacting  them.  Leaving  out 
therefore  all  private  and  local  laws,  as 
weU  as  all  merely  regulative  acts  which 
involve  no  principle  of  social  science  or 
jurisprudence,  the  number  of  laws  ac- 
tually examined  and  read  over  was  re- 
duced to  about  twelve  hundred. 

These  I  classified  with  great  care,  in 
order  to  learn  precisely  what  propor- 
tions of  new  general  laws,  passed  by 
each  and  all  our  States  and  Territories, 
during  that  period,  might  fairly  be 
termed  socialistic.  Under  this  general 
head  I  included,  for  this  purpose,  com- 
munistic statutes.  As  the  more  gener- 
al term,  socialistic,  is  applied  to  laws 
which  limit  in  any  way  personal  or 
civic  freedom  as  it  has  developed  in 
Vol.  XV.— 65 
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Anglo-American  history,  so  communis- 
tic  would  mean  those  laws  which  limit 
such  civil  rights  in  the  single  respect  of 
property  alone.  I  also  noted  such 
statutes  as  might  be  called  individual- 
istic, either  because  they  defined  a  new 
individual  right  or  liberty,  or  reasserted 
with  emphasis  one  which  had  been  lost 
sight  of.  Laws  which  were  neither  social- 
istic nor  communistic,  but  yet  not  defin- 
itely individualistic,  that  is,  the  general 
mass  of  legislation — such  legislation,  let 
us  say,  as  would  be  deemed  proper 
even  by  the  laissez-faire  school — are  left 
under  the  miscellaneous  head  of  unso- 
cialistic.  It  only  remains,  before  append- 
ing the  result,  to  add  that  I  took  care  to 
be  very  liberal  in  my  definition  of  un so- 
cialistic and  very  strict  in  that  of  social- 
istic—that is,  I  put  as  laws  socialistic, 
in  fact  or  tendency,  only  those  which 
must  clearly  be  admitted  to  be  so  ;  any- 
thing which  could  fairly  be  put  under 
the  class  of  "  allowable  socialism,"  laws 
concerning  free  education,  drainage,  all 
public  use  of  private  property,  whether 
for  roads  and  public  works  or  private 
money -making  corporations,  such  as 
electric -car  companies  and  telephones 
— laws  about  police,  the  public  health, 
limitation  of  the  landowner's  rights  to 
use  land — all  these  I  left  under  the  head 
of  unsocialistic. 

The  table  of  laws  on  page  649  is,  I 
think,  worthy  of  careful  scrutiny.  The 
first  fact  that  strikes  one  is  the  yerj 
small  number  (17),  of  new  statutes  which 
could  possibly  be  said  to  embody  no- 
tions of  individualism.  The  number  of 
socialistic  laws  exceeds  them  precisely 
twenty-fold,  while  the ,  number  of  stat- 
utes which  embody  no  new  socialistic 
principle  does  not  exceed  the  socialistic 
class  three-fold.  The  number  of  statutes 
which  it  was  found  necessary  to  examine 
for  this  purpose  alone  is  nearly  twelve 
hundred,  all  enacted  in  a  period  of  two 
years,  while  the  total  number  of  acts 
reaches  the  enormous  number  of  12,906, 
and  fills  probably  fully  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  pages  of  printed  matter. 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  sub- 
ject for  consideration  is  the  relative  ex- 
tent to  which  this  socialistic  wave  has 
gone  in  the  difiierent  States.  I  think, 
perhaps,  the  candid  reader  will  not  criti- 
cise the  statement  that  the  results  show 


that  Socialism  has  progressed  least  in 
the  most  intelligent  and  in  the  least  in- 
telligent States.  This,  I  think,  was  to 
have  been  expected.  States  where  there 
is  a  low  grade  of  popular  education  are 
not  likely  to  take  up  new  nostrums,  for 
the  mere  lack  of  new  ideas,  the  mere  con- 
servatism of  stupidity  ;  while  States  like 
the  Northwestern  States,  composed  of 
heterogeneous  peoples,  with  a  common 
universal  education  of  a  superficial  nat- 
ure, and,  as  Renan  said,  no  serious  su- 
perior instruction,  would  naturally  be 
the  most  ready  to  follow  the  lead  of  agi- 
tators and  adopt  new  isms.  In  these 
States  the  active  American  mind  is  most 
quick  to  invent,  and  is  least  deterred  by 
the  doubts  of  culture  or  the  lessons 
which  come  from  the  experience  of  his- 
tory. Therefore,  we  find  that  the  sec- 
tion of  the  country  which  has  the  least 
of  socialistic  statutes  is  New  England, 
having  less  than  twenty  per  cent.  We 
find  that  Colorado,  and  the  far  Western 
States,  come  next ;  but  in  this  case  the 
average  is  probably  brought  down  by 
the  supineness  of  the  moribund  State  of 
Nevada  and  the  comparative  conserva- 
tism of  California,  Oregon,  Colorado, 
and  Spanish  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
The  Southern  States  come  next  for  the 
reason,  I  think,  that  is  above  mentioned. 
Moreover,  in  most  of  these  States  the 
white,  or  more  educated  element,  is  in 
control.  There  is  no  corresponding 
class  control  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country.  The  Middle  States,  New  York, 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  come  next 
by  a  long  jump  of  from  less  than  twenty- 
three  per  cent,  in  the  South  to  more 
than  thirty-four  per  cent,  in  these  three, 
while  the  rashest  experimenters  are,  as 
one  would  expect,  in  the  North  and 
Northwest,  the  States  of  Ohio,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska  being  the  worst  offenders.  In 
these  two  commonwealths  more  than  half 
the  legislation  of  the  two  years  studied 
infringes  on  the  liberty  of  the  individual 
beyond  the  bounds  of  allowable  social- 
ism as  determined  by  the  practice  both 
of  England  and  the  other  States  of  this 
country. 

Several  picturesque  individual  exam- 
ples may  be  mentioned.  Thus,  South 
Carolina  is  the  only  State  with  no  so- 
cialistic legislation  during  the  period 
studied.    North  Carolina,  Delaware,  Ten- 
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nessee,  Vermont,  Utah,  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut,  with  one  or  two  other 
Southern  States,  follow  close  behind. 
That  neither  of  the  Dakotas  have  more 
than  seven  per  cent,  of  socialistic  legis- 
lation is  probably  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  period  covered  was  the  time  of 
their  being  created  States,  w^hen  they 
were  still  too  busied  with  the  frame  of 
the  State  government  to  get  the  experi- 
mental laboratory  of  their  law-making 
bodies  fairly  to  work.  A  much  larger 
group  of  experiments  may  be  expected 
of  them  in  the  next  two  years. 

Doubtless  we  must  conclude  that  so- 
cialistic advance  goes  pari  passu  with 
what  is  commonly  deemed  progress. 
For  instance,  Georgia  is  a  more  progres- 
sive State  than  its  neighbors,  Alabama 
and  South  Carolina,  and  has  more  so- 
cialistic statutes.  New  York  has  more 
than  double  the  proportion  that  New 
Jersey  has  ;  Ohio  nearly  twice  that  of 
Indiana  ;  the  Virginias  far  exceed  North 
Carolina  ;  Kansas  far  exceeds  Missouri ; 
California  has  more  than  Oregon,  and 
so  on.  The  nationalists  will  doubtless 
find  matter  to  encourage  them  in  this 
fact. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  out  of  eleven 
hundred  and  ninety-one  statutes  of  im- 
portance enacted  throughout  the  land 
by  the  law^-making  power  of  these  two 
years,  excluding  ''  allowable  socialism  " 
(as  I  have  termed  paternalism  in  sub- 
jects in  which  it  has  been  sanctioned 
by  long  usage  among  Anglo-Saxon  peo- 
ple), three  hundred  and  forty-two  stat- 
utes remained  embodying  socialist  prin- 
ciples and  radical  in  their  nature  ;  that 
is,  statutes  applying  to  new  subjects 
or  to  new  fields  of  State  interference. 
In  other  words,  nearly  twenty-nine  per 
cent,  of  our  general  legislation  through- 
out the  country  embodied  some  restraint 
upon  liberty,  as  it  has  been  understood 
in  the  law  or  custom  of  the  English- 
speaking  people. 

What  was  the  history  of  our  achiev- 
ing freedom  ?  And  here,  remember,  we 
mean  individual  freedom,  not  national 
liberty  ;  social,  not  political.  In  human 
importance,  outside  of  the  purblind  roy- 
al histories,  Hastings  is  less  moment- 
ous than  Runnymede,  Yorktown  than 
one  signature  of  a  Lincoln  in  a  White 
House  library ;  and  the  greatest  victo- 


ries of  human  liberty  were  won  in,  and 
recorded  in  the  dusty  records  of,  the 
quiet  courts  of  English  law. 

Now  feudalism  did  this  :  it  created  the 
individual.  The  modern  man  was  cre- 
ated in  the  castle  ;  a  castle  became  every 
man's  house,  and  the  first  duty  of  the 
man  was  to  emancipate  himself  from  his 
feudal  superior.  The  history  of  Eng- 
lish Hberty  is  the  history  of  this  strug- 
gle— meaning  by  feudal  superior  not 
only  the  landlord,  or  the  sovereign,  but 
the  ruling  class  generally.  Much  of  the 
legislation  that  has  been  attempted  in 
modern  America  was  tried  centuries  back 
in  England,  only  it  was  tried  at  the  be- 
hest of  the  upper  order,  not  the  masses. 
The  old  English  statute  books  are  full  of 
attempts  by  the  powerful  class,  whether 
they  were  landowners,  or  whether  they 
were  the  rich  burghers  of  the  town,  the 
united  guilds,  or  the  municipal  rulers, 
to  legislate  away  freedom  of  contract. 
The  history  of  Englishmen's  liberty  is 
the  history  of  the  contest  against  such 
regulation,  which  finally  became  com- 
pletely successful  after  Cromw^ell,  hardly 
before  Victoria  ;  and  these  same  weap- 
ons of  privilege,  so  recently  wrung  from 
the  classes,  are  the  ones  which  the  masses 
seem  now  too  ready  to  take  up. 

The  Earl  of  Wemyss,  in  his  little 
pamphlet  "  Socialism  at  St.  Stephens," 
finds  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
bills,  "more  or  less  of  a  socialistic 
character,"  were  introduced  into  Par- 
liament during  the  years  1886  and  1887. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  compare 
the  English  and  American  proportion  ; 
but  for  this  the  data  are  wanting,  as  we 
have  no  way  of  studying  the  bills  in- 
troduced into  all  the  American  State 
legislatures.  It  is  not  safe  to  assume, 
however,  contrary  to  the  prevailing  im- 
pression, that  the  proportion  of  social- 
istic bills  in  America  exceeds  that  in 
England ;  for  Lord  Wemyss's  number  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  such  bills 
introduced  need  not  indicate  a  smaller 
proportion  of  such  bills  passed  to  the 
total  number  of  laws  enacted  in  those 
two  years  than  twentj^-nine  per  cent, 
after  throwing  out  local  acts,  as  was 
done  in  our  investigation  in  America. 
Of  course,  in  a  few  notable,  conspicuous 
examples,  such  as  the  Irish  land  acts, 
the   English  parliament   has   gone   far 
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beyoud  any  American  state  in  socialistic 
legislation  as  to  properly  alone ;  and 
Lord  Weniyss  tells  us  that  there  is 
hardly  now  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed 
that  does  not  contain  the  clause  "All 
contracts  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing"— which  would,  with  us,  be  uncon- 
stitutional and  void.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  English  have  not  gone  so  far 
in  their  laws  as  we  in  curtailing  indi- 
vidual liberty. 

What  are  the  principal  subjects  of 
those  socialistic  or  communistic  stat- 
utes with  us  and  in  England?  In  Eng- 
land, in  the  following  order  of  number 
and  frequency,  Land  and  Houses,  Trade 
in  Alcohol,  Manufactures  and  Trades  ; 
Working -Class  Dwellings,  Education, 
Ships,  Mines,  Kailways,  Recreation, 
Sanitation.  Of  these  ten  classes,  v^e 
rank  two  at  least — Education  and  San- 
itation— under  our  head  of  *'  Allowable 
Socialism,"  and  we  should  probably  add 
three  more — Ships,  Railways,  Mines,  and 
by  practical  necessity,  another  still  — 
Trade  in  Alcohol.  This  leaves  but  four 
of  the  ten  classes  of  English  socialist 
statutes  which  we  in  America  still  ques- 
tion. Curiously,  with  all  our  greater 
liberality,  the  class  which  in  England  is 
most  common  of  all — land  acts — scarce 
finds  a  single  example  in  America  — 
while  the  following  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  subjects  falling  under 
this  head  in  recent  English  legislation  : 

"Landlord  and  Tenant,  Agricultural 
Holdings,  Ground  Game,  Arrears  of 
Rent,  Purchase  of  Land,  Compensation 
for  Improvements,  Corporate  Property 
Security.  Crofters'  Holdings,  Leasehold- 
ers' Purchase  of  Fee,  Peasant  Proprie- 
tary, Suspension  of  Evictions,  Allot- 
ments and  Small  Holdings,  Compulsory 
Purchase  of  Land  Compensation,  Cot- 
tagers' Gardens,  Crofters'  Land  Cultiva- 
tion, Tenure  of  Land  and  Town  Houses, 
Stannaries,  Agricultural  Laborers'  Hoh- 
days.  Laborers'  Wages,  Laborers'  Relief, 
Mining  Leases,  Mining  Royalties." 

The  very  foreignness  of  these  titles  to 
our  ideas  shows  how  little  our  country 
has  been  troubled  by  sitiiilar  questions, 
an  exemption  due  probably  solely  to 
our  waste  land,  our  freehold  tenure  and 
homogeneous  social  condition.  There 
are,  therefore,  two  subjects  only  gener- 
ally handled   by   socialistic  legislation, 


and  which  are  not  ranked  by  us  as  "  al- 
lowable," which  are  common  to  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States — Manufact- 
ures and  Trades,  and  Railways. 

Now  let  us  take  up  America.  Here 
we  find  a  greater  variety,  but  less  radi- 
calism. Although  perhaps  even  l^older 
than  the  English  in  applying  paternal 
legislation  in  matters  supposed  to  be 
of  morals,  we  are  far  less  ready  to  lay 
the  hand  of  the  multitude  upon  the  life 
of  the  individual  in  matters  which  af- 
fect his  property,  and  his  right  to  con- 
tract concerning  it.  Nevertheless,  we 
have  made  a  pretty  wide,  if  not  deep, 
beginning ;  as  we  see  when  it  becomes 
impossible  to  reduce  our  socialistic  leg- 
islation to  less  than  fourteen  classes, 
which  are  as  follows,  naming  them  in 
the  order  of  frequency  : 

Liquor  Laws ;  Labor  Laws  ;  Regula- 
tion of  Manufactures  and  Trades  ;  Debt- 
or and  Creditor  Law  s ;  Regulation  of 
Houses  and  Buildings ;  Law^s  Concern- 
ing Soldiers,  Pensions,  the  G.  A.  R.  and 
Sons  of  Veterans ;  Laws  Concerning 
General  Morals  ;  Laws  Concerning  Chil- 
dren ;  Laws  Concerning  Women  Labor- 
ers ;  Laws  Concerning  Race  Distinc- 
tions, Intermarriage,  etc. ;  Laws  Extend- 
ing Municipal  Functions  ;  Bounties  and 
Subsidies,  State  or  Local ;  Libel  Laws 
or  Laws  Removing  the  Common  Law 
Protection  to  Reputation ;  and  Laws 
Forbidding  "  Trusts." 

Now,  much  of  this  legislation  falls 
undoubtedly  under  our  head  of  "allow- 
able socialism  ;  "  and  it  would  be  most 
interesting  to  know,  by  a  general  con- 
census of  opinion,  how^  much.  Just 
how  far  our  people  are  willing  to  sub- 
ordinate the  life  of  the  individual  to  the 
ordering  of  the  majority  is  the  greater 
question  of  the  futui'e  —  greater  than 
the  question  whether  the  institution  of 
2)roperfy  shall  be  maintained  or  not. 
And  others  of  these  classes,  it  may  ap- 
pear at  first  glance,  scarcely  belong  un- 
der the  head  of  socialism  at  all.  Be- 
fore, however,  taking  up  these  points 
in  detail  let  us  rapidly  enumerate  the 
principal  kinds  of  statutes  we  have 
termed  (1)  communistic  and  (2)  indi- 
vidualistic. 

Among  the  communistic,  we  may 
rank  State  free  baths  ;  provision  for 
special  instruction  in  trades,  or  to  cer- 
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tain  classes,  such  as  Sons  of  Veterans  ; 
forest  preserves,  maintained  at  State  ex- 
pense ;  State  expenditures  for  meteorol- 
ogy, geology,  agricultural  experiment 
farms,  experimental  sugar  -  refining 
plants,  and  the  like ;  this  species  of 
communism  being  far  more  frequent  in 
town  or  city  expenditures  than  in  State 
appropriations.  For  instance,  in  Bos- 
ton we  have  music,  gymnasiums,  and 
racing,  and  are  likely  to  have  a  "  forum  " 
for  labor  agitations,  maintained  at  the 
public  expense.  Then  we  include  grants 
to  soldiers,  or  the  sons  of  soldiers  ;  arti- 
ficial prices  for  labor  performed  for  the 
State  or  municipality ;  money  appropri- 
ations for  tramps  ;  distribution  of  seed- 
grain  to  farmers  gratis,  etc.  The  dis- 
tinction between  the  communistic  and 
the  socialistic  being,  that  the  former  are 
concerned  solely  with  the  taking  or  re- 
distribution of  money  or  property  ;  the 
latter  regulate  or  prohibit  men's  mode 
of  life,  acts  or  contracts,  either  among 
themselves  or  as  concerning  the  State. 

Among  the  individualistic  we  find 
some  laws  prohibiting  restraint  of  trade 
(from  this  point  of  view  the  "  trust " 
statutes  may  be  ranked  as  individual- 
istic as  from  another  they  are  socialis- 
tic, depending  as  they  are  aimed  chiefly 
to  prevent  monopoly  and  restraint  of 
trade,  or  to  prevent  reasonable  joint  ac- 
tion and  contracting  together)  ;  laws 
preventing  the  influencing  laborers  by 
threats,  etc.,  either  by  the  capitalist  or 
by  the  co-laborer  ;  laws  preventing  the 
bribery  or  coercion  of  voters  ;  laws  im- 
posing a  maximum  upon  taxation  ;  and 
laws  extending  or  fortifying  a  common- 
law  individual  right,  such  as  statutes 
making  new  penalties  for  the  slander  of 
women,  protecting  a  man  in  his  privacy, 
giving  new  remedies  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  trees  by  a  telephone  wire,  or 
the  pollution  of  air  by  a  factory. 

And  most  important  of  all  are  certain 
principles  we  find  for  the  first  time  clear- 
ly enunciated  in  the  constitutions  of  the 
six  new  States.  Chronologically,  these 
do  not  fall  within  the  period  covered  by 
this  article,  but  they  are  so  noteworthy 
that  it  may  be  well  to  quote  some  of  the 
most  important  of  them.  Of  course  the 
old  safeguard  of  the  individual  against 
the  law-making  majority  is  the  princi- 
ple contained  in  the  bills  of  rights  of 


nearly  all  the  State  constitutions,  and 
which  goes  back  historically  to  the  strug- 
gle for  personal  hberty  in  England.  That 
is  usually  expressed  as  follows  :  "  To 
guard  against  transgression  of  the  high 
powers  delegated  to  the  legislature  by 
the  Constitution,  everything  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights  is  declared  to  be  excepted  out 
of  the  general  powers  of  Government, 
and  shaU  forever  remain  inviolate  ;  and 
aU  laws  contrary  to  the  Bill  of  Bights  are 
void."  And  some  State  constitutions — 
the  Virginias  and  New  Hampshire — fur- 
ther declare  that  some  rights  cannot  be 
surrendered  by  men  when  they  enter 
into  a  state  of  society,  but  are  inalien- 
able, because  no  equivalent  can  be  given 
for  them  ;  and  these  rights  are  then  de- 
fined to  be  the  natural  rights,  so  called, 
which  include  life,  liberty,  reputation 
and  property.  But  the  new  Northwest- 
ern States  have  established  some  new 
general  constitutional  principles  which 
deserve  careful  consideration,  and,  I 
think,  approval.  Thus,  the  constitution 
of  Washington  declares  "  No  person  shall 
be  disturbed  in  his  private  affairs,  or  his 
home  invaded,  without  authority  of  law  " 
(Wash.  C,  1,  7).  So  the  new  constitu- 
tions of  Kentucky  and  Wyoming  both 
declare,  "  Absolute,  arbitrary  power  over 
the  lives,  liberty,  or  property  of  freemen 
exists  nowhere  in  a  republic,  not  even  in 
the  largest  majority"  (Ky.  C,  2  ;  Wy.  C, 
1,7). 

The  constitutions  of  Idaho  and  Wy- 
oming both  declare  "The  first  concern 
of  aU  good  government  is  the  virtue  and 
sobriety  of  the  people  and  the  purity  of 
th  e  home.  The  legislature  should  further 
all  wise  and  weU-directed  efforts  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance  and  morality  " 
(Idaho  C,  3,  24  ;  Wy.  C,  7,  20).  And 
several  States  have  new  constitutional 
provisions  against  boards,  or  commis- 
sions, and  other  delegated  bodies,  which, 
under  pretence  of  executing  business, 
deprive  the  citizen  of  his  common-law 
rights.  Nevertheless  we  must  conclude 
that  the  great  bulk  of  new  legislation  is 
the  other  way. 


n. 


Recurring  now  to  consider  the  so- 
cialistic class  in  more  detail.  The 
liquor   laws   we  may   lay   aside  as   too 
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familiar  to  need  notice  ;  and,  short  of 
absolute  prohibition,  their  propriety 
would  be  recognized  by  nearly  all  ; 
though  even  here  the  German  "  per- 
sonal liberty  "  leagues  exist  to  warn  us 
that  the  right  to  legislate  on  this  sub- 
ject is  not  quite  unquestioned. 

In  "the  regulation  of  manufactures 
and  trade "  we  include  a  large  class 
of  miscellaneous  legislation  ;  notably, 
and  first  of  all,  the  regulation  of  rail- 
way rates,  toll  rates,  express  rates,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  rates,  etc.  ;  the 
propriety  of  which  becomes  less  clear 
as  we  come  to  elevator  charges,  millers' 
tolls,  cotton  compress  tolls,  or  matters 
of  ordinary  private  business.  Presum- 
ably, at-  least,  the  State  will  not  again 
undertake  to  fix  the  price  of  a  loaf  of 
bread,  as  it  did  in  the  Middle  Ages  ; 
though  it  may  conceivably  fix  the  size 
thereof.  Then  we  have  the  statutes  reg- 
ulating or  restricting  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  oleomargarine,  the  importa- 
tion of  cattle  from  other  States,  the  sale 
of  milk  and  the  sanitary  inspection  laws 
of  cattle  and  milch  cows.  And  under 
this  head  belong  the  statutes  requir- 
ing the  inspection  or  official  classifica- 
tion of  all  commodities  dealt  in  by 
trade,  the  stamping  of  leather,  official 
trade-marks,  the  official  grading  of  the 
quality  of  goods. 

Among  the  labor  laws  we  may  men- 
tion as  examples  first,  of  course,  the 
eight,  nine,  or  ten-hour  laws  ;  laws  pro- 
hibiting alien  or  convict  labor  ;  regulat- 
ing the  methods  of  labor  in  factories 
and  mines  ;  the  method  of  payment — 
requiring  payment  to  be  made  weekly  or 
monthly,  and  to  be  in  money,  not  in  or- 
ders for  supplies  ;  prohibiting  "  com- 
pany doctors,"  corporation  insurance 
funds  for  laborers,  factory  stores  and 
factory  lodging-houses  ;  protecting  the 
laborer's  personal  safety  in  mines  or  on 
railways,  his  health  in  factories  ;  pro- 
hibiting any  part  of  wages  to  be  with- 
held as  fines  for  imperfect  work  (though 
a  statute  of  this  sort  has  just  been  held 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts  as  impairing  free  right 
of  contract  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee) ;  laws  providing  for  arbitration 
of  labor  disputes ;  prohibiting  black- 
listing of  laborers  to  prevent  their  get- 
ting employment  by  others  ;  laws  requir- 


ing "  union  labels,"  thus  recognizing  the 
boycott ;  and  laws  requiring  qualifica- 
tion for  exercising  trades  and  profes- 
sions, from  lawyers  and  doctors  down 
to  trainmen,  telegraph-operators,  and 
plumbers.  Closely  connected  with  this 
is  the  labor  of  women,  laws  requiring 
them  to  be  given  seats  while  at  work, 
etc.  ;  and  the  labor  of  children,  laws  pro- 
hibiting their  employment  under  a  cer- 
tain age,  or  before  they  can  read  or  write  ; 
but  both  we  term  "allowable."  Then 
laborers  are  given  a  preference  over 
other  creditors  in  case  of  insolvencies 
or  receivershijDS  of  the  persons  or  cor- 
porations employing  them  ;  and  in  some 
States  a  mandamus  will  lie  to  compel 
the  recovery  of  the  bodies  of  miners  lost 
in  mines. 

The  debtor  exemption  laws  are  uni- 
versal ;  but  they  vary  from  States  like 
Massachusetts,  where  the  strictly  neces- 
sary personal  belongings  alone  are  ex- 
empted, to  States  like  Texas,  where  the 
justest  creditor  may  not  enforce  his 
claim  against  the  land  and  house,  the 
horses  and  carriages,  or  even  the  luxu- 
ries of  the  most  dishonest  debtor. 

The  regulation  of  building,  the  restric- 
tion to  certain  trades,  the  enforced  va- 
cating or  destruction  of  old  houses,  is 
universally  enacted  for  cities  or  towns, 
and  is  justified  under  that  vague  piin- 
ciple,  the  police  powers  of  government  ; 
and  was  upheld  in  the  famous  Louisi- 
ana Slaughterhouse  cases,  even  to  the 
point  of  establishing  a  legal  monopoly 
of  that  trade  for  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. 

Twenty-five  statutes  were  enacted  in 
these  two  years  giving  special  privi- 
leges to  those  who  had  been  soldiers 
and  sailors,  outside  of  our  national  pen- 
sion laws  ;  twenty -nine  giving  State 
grants  or  aid  to  them,  or  to  the  "  sons 
of  veterans,"  allowing  them  special 
privileges  in  obtaining  education  or 
public  employment.  Most  of  these  will 
doubtless  be  defended.  But  we  now 
come  to  the  most  interesting  class  to 
students  of  state  sociology  :  that  kind 
of  statute  which  seeks  to  regulate  men's 
conduct. 

Liquor  laws  we  have  mentioned.  In 
about  twenty  States  the  sale  of  tobacco 
to  minors  under  fourteen  or  eighteen 
is  made  criminal  ;  in  a  few  the  sale  of 
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cigarettes  is  absolutely  forbidden ;  in 
three  that  of  opium.  Two  statutes  of 
Mississippi  attempt  to  regulate  morals  in 
general.  Drunkenness  is  in  Minnesota 
declared  a  crime.  And  in  all  States,  the 
more  lax  the  divorce  laws,  the  more 
strictly  the  statutes  require  the  mar- 
riage laws  to  be  complied  with,  and 
make  criminal  any  breach  of  them.  And 
throughout  the  country,  the  more  free 
we  find  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  the 
more  strictly  is  open  profligacy  pro- 
hibited and  condemned.  The  tendency 
of  all  law-made  virtue  to  hypocrisy  is 
already  shown  ;  and  Mr.  Howe,  who  has 
written  perhaps  the  most  striking  pict- 
ure of  Western  village  life,  has  found  it 
abeady  necessary  to  sound  the  note  of 
warning  from  his  country  town  in  Kan- 
sas.* 

Seven  statutes  were  passed  for  the 
State  education  and  control  of  children, 
which  fairly  seem  to  overstep  the  line 
that  preserves  the  home  from  State  at- 
tack. All  States  of  course  provide  for 
the  rearing  of  abandoned  children,  the 
reform  of  vicious  boys,  but  only  these 
seven  statutes,  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mich- 
igan, Kansas  and  Nebraska,  seem  to 
threaten  reasonable  parental  control. 
The  laws  "  emancipating "  women  we 
leave  aside :  if  ever  inexpedient,  they  are 
at  least  rather  individualistic  than  the 
reverse.  Practically,  women  have  all  but 
the  right  or  obligation  to  fight,  to  ren- 
der public  labor  or  services,  and  to  vote. 

In  many  States,  freedom  of  contract 
is  not  given  to  life  insurance  compa- 
nies against  colored  persons  ;  they  are 
bound  to  issue  insurance  policies  to 
them  at  the  same  rates,  even  when  their 
expectation  of  life  is  less.  Marriage  is 
often  still  forbidden  between  whites 
and  blacks  ;  in  Utah,  it  is  forbidden 
with  Mongols  ;  in  no  State,  however, 
with  Indians.  (Our  statutes  curiously 
recognize  the  personal  respect,  the  ab- 
sence of  social  prejudice,  that  exists  as 
toward  the  original  owners  of  our  soil. 
We  give  the  negro  all  legal  rights,  and 
condemn  him  socially  ;  we  respect  the 
Indian,  and  give  him  not  the  status  of 
a  human  being.  .  .  .  But  this  is  a 
long  tale,  now  soon  to  end  in  shame,  as 
it  began.) 

Some  States  still  artificially  encour- 

*  See  Forum,  August,  1892, 


age  immigration.  Bounties  are  given  to 
manufactories  ;  beet-sugar  and  sorghum 
plants  are  artificially  encouraged  ;  in 
Mississippi  all  new  mills  are  exempt- 
ed from  taxation  for  ten  years.  The 
bounty  principle  is  a  most  dangerous 
one  ;  but  has  crept  so  little  as  yet  into 
State  legislation  that  it  may  be  stamped 
out.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extension 
of  the  functions  of  cities  and  towns  is 
growing  every  year  ;  a  law  has  been  de- 
feated which  would  have  engaged  the 
city  of  Boston  in  the  retail  coal  busi- 
ness ;  but  water,  gas,  electric  -  lights, 
bridges,  free  ferries,  are  undertaken  to 
be  provided  by  more  towns  and  cities 
every  year.  In  the  West,  there  are  be- 
ginnings of  actual  money-making  busi- 
ness undertaken  by  towns  outside  the 
wants  of  their  citizens,  as,  for  example, 
beet-sugar  plants,  fish  culture,  and  ex- 
perimental business  processes,  or  scien- 
tific and  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions. We  all  know  that  the  principle 
is  fairly  and  fully  established  that  a 
town  or  city  may  light,  warm,  trans- 
port, amuse,  and  instruct  its  citizens ; 
give  them  free  libraries,  museums, 
parks,  play -grounds,  base -ball  fields, 
concerts,  and  galleries ;  but  hitherto  it 
may  give  them  only  water,  not  food  or 
clothing,  unless  they  frankly  become 
paupers.  And  the  line  has  been  clearly 
drawn  at  the  point  of  entering  by  city 
governments  into  ordinary  money-mak- 
ing business,  requiring  neither  by  natu- 
ral conditions  nor  great  complexity  the 
public  interference.  I  think  it  were 
well  to  keep  it  there. 


m. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  has  been 
to  indicate  the  general  proportion  of 
our  socialistic  legislation,  and  rapidly 
run  over  the  more  salient  instances. 
Extended  comment  and  criticisms  have 
no  place  in  it.  Naturally  most,  if  not 
all,  of  the  instances  of  such  legislation 
so  briefly  enumerated,  will  excite  the 
approval,  not  the  criticism,  of  many. 
And  it  is  true  that  of  the  three  rights 
guaranteed  us  by  our  own  constitution 
and  our  English  forefathers'  struggles — 
life,  reputation,  property — the  first  has 
not  been  attacked  at  all,  the  second  only 
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by  those  two  States  (Michigan  and  Min- 
nesota) which  have  passed  statutes  de- 
stroying a  man  8  right  to  his  reputation 
as  against  newspapers  ;  and  the  third, 
not  avowedly  at  all.  How  far  the  right 
of  property  has  been  impaired,  however, 
by  these  statutes  so  hastily  sketched 
out,  we  prefer  to  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  the  reader,  as  also  the  question,  how 
far  he  cares.  But  at  least  let  us  do  it 
with  our  eyes  open.  The  right  of  prop- 
erty may  not  be  inviolable  ;  but  let  us 
not  then  pretend  that  it  is,  and  pun- 
ish Homestead  workmen  for  failing  to 
respect  it  when  we  do  not  respect  it  by 
our  own  laws.  Hypocrisy,  that  prime 
vice  of  legislated  virtue,  let  us  at  least 
avoid ;  it  was  the  pretence  of  equality, 
not  the  fact  of  inequality,  that  aroused 
the  French  Revolution. 

And  there  is  something  the  other 
way.  If  we  have  taken  away  the  pro- 
tection of  the  libel  law  in  some  States,  we 
have  extended  it  in  others.  One  of  our 
highest  courts  has  asserted  the  right 
to  be  let  alone.  Light  words  about  a 
woman,  which  would  not  be  slanderous 
at  the  common  law,  are  heavily  punitive 
under  two  statutes  of  Maryland.  Com- 
binations, State  monopolies  have  been 
legislated  against ;  the  bribery  of  voters, 
the  intimidations  of  laborers.  Nebras- 
ka has  fixed  a  general  maximum  of 
taxes  that  shall  be  taken  from  the  citi- 
zen by  the  State  ;  a  similar  statute 
governs  the  city  of  Boston.  Trades- 
unions  have  been  recognized  and  given 


free  play,  while  their  right  to  coerce  has 
been  forbidden  ;  the  official  labels  of 
Union-made  goods  have  been  recog- 
nized by  law,  while  the  right  of  boycot- 
ting has  been  denied. 

But  withal,  however  much  we  recog- 
nize the  reason  (not  the  value,  for  the 
value  of  mere  conduct  without  free  will 
is  contrary  to  the  true  ethics  of  democ- 
racy) of  many  or  most  of  these  laws, 
there  are  some  which  lead  us,  and  their 
very  number  would  lead  us,  to  answer 
the  sole  question  put  by  this  article, 
with  gravity,  if  not  in  the  negative.  Yes 
— we  are  still  free.  But  no  candid  mind 
can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  these  twelve 
hundred  laws  which  a  single  period  of 
two  years  brings  upon  us  without  the 
desire  to  call  attention,  if  not  to  warn. 
For  there  is  no  worth  of  character  ex- 
cept it  be  freely  attained.  Liberty  is 
the  condition  of  conduct,  as  truth  is  the 
one  great  virtue  of  the  mind.  On  the 
day,  says  Plato,  you  take  from  a  man  his 
liberty,  you  take  half — one  might  even 
say,  all — his  other  virtues.  As  far  as 
we  can  dimly  see  the  cause  that  strains 
through  things,  the  condition  of  the 
world  is  infinite  opportunity,  infinite 
temptation  ;  the  principle  of  life  is  vol- 
untary improvement  by  conscious  se- 
lection. The  prayer  says,  lead  us  not 
into  temptation  ;  not  destroy  it  from 
the  world.  And  Democracy,  at  least, 
should  remember  that  it  was  for  liberty 
and  by  liberty  that  all  its  deeds  were 
done. 
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In  an  altogether  worthy  tribute  that  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer  has  recently  paid  to  his 
friend  the  late  Professor  Tyndall,  occurs  a 
passage  of  which  Mr.  Spencer  himself  does 
not  slight  the  importance,  but  which  the 
world  at  large  may  not  at  once  apprehend 
at  its  full  value.  The  world  at  large,  in- 
deed, considering  of  what  unfailingly  clever 
units  it  is  composed,  is  remarkably  slow  of 
study.  Not  a  man  of  us  but  has  been  very 
often  forced  to  confess  that  the  sum  of  us 
is  very  much  our  inferior. 

Professor  Huxley,  as  well  as  Mr.  Spencer, 
has  recently  paid  an  old  friend's  tribute 
to  Tyndall,  and  in  doing  so  has  told  of  a 
certain  x  club  in  which,  for  many  years,  he 
and  Tyndall  and  Spencer  and  six  other 
eminent  English  scientists  were  informally 
associated.  Remarking  Professor  Huxley's 
account  of  this  club,  Mr.  Spencer  considers 
it  important  to  add  a  further  particular. 
On  some  Saturday  in  June,  when  the  club 
had  concluded  the  term  of  its  regular  meet- 
ings, the  members,  admitting  their  wives 
to  the  company,  went  off  into  the  country 
and  held  a  picnic.  And  to  this  picnic — 
and  this  is  the  particular  that  Mr.  Sj^encer 
considers  especially  significant,  saying  truly 
that  "  to  not  a  few  "it  "  will  be  surprising 
and  perhaps  instructive  " — there  was  some- 
times carried  ' '  a  volume  of  verse,"  which 
volume,  Mr.  Spencer  assures  us,  "  was  duly 
utilized  after  the  repast."  Thus  on  one 
occasion,  as  the  grave  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  X  reclined  under  the  trees  of  Wind- 
sor Forest,  they  had  read  out  to  them 
Tennyson's  ' '  (Enone,"  and  on  another  Mrs. 
Browning's  "  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship." 

Mr.     Spencer  has    encountered    readers 

who  thought  him  apt  to  set  an  undue  value 

on  the  smaller  incidents   of  life,  and  who 

even  made  bold  to  pronounce  much  of  what 
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he  calls  his  "  data  "  positively  trivial.  No 
doubt  in  this  exacting  class  the  circum- 
stance of  these  little  poetical  readings  at 
a  scientists'  picnic  will  only  provoke  jest- 
ing and  scorn.  But  Mr.  Spencer  has  good 
reason  to  treat  it  with  the  gravity  he  does. 
As  he  very  justly  remarks,  "  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  people  suppose  that  science  and 
poetry  are  antagonistic,"  and  if  the  circum- 
stance in  question  should,  as  Mr.  Spencer 
himself  foresees  that  it  may,  "cause  some 
of  them  to  revise  their  opinions,"  what  an 
excellent  end  would  be  gained  ! 

And  why  should  it  not  cause  a  revision  of 
opinions?  For  whoever  has  fancy  enough 
to  see  it,  an  atmosphere  of  poetry  pervades 
the  very  scene.  These  giants  of  science 
seated,  in  more  or  less  distressful  ease,  on 
the  shaded  grass — their  minds  relieved  of 
every  care  of  atoms,  if  not  of  every  atom  of 
care ;  of  every  perplexity  of  heat,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, if  not  as  a  personal  sensation  !  The 
appointed  reader  takes  the  "volume  of 
verse"  in  hand,  and  its  "due  utilization" 
begins.  What  could  be  more  idyllic? 
What  could  be  more  convincing  ? 

But  the  philosophic  import  of  these  con- 
scientious sylvan  diversions  lies  not  alone  in 
what  one  may  call  their  perspective.  Con- 
sider the  selections:  "  (Enone, "  "Lady 
Geraldine's  Courtship ! "  It  is  the  soi-t  of 
verse  on  which  the  soul  feeds  in  youth, 
when  the  poetic  ardor  is  strongest  and  most 
spontaneous ;  the  sort  that  supplies  em- 
bellishment and  emphasis  in  the  letters  of 
enamoured  Colins  to  their  Rosalinds.  Had 
the  choice  fallen  on  Browning,  instead  of 
on  Mrs.  Browning  and  Tennyson,  there 
might  have  been  room  to  argue.  One 
might  then  have  said  that  under  a  pretext 
of  reading  poetry  these  scientists  had 
merely  taken  up  a  new  analysis.     But  a 
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taste  that  prefers  *  *  ffiuouc  "  and  ' '  Lady 
Geraldiue's  Courtship  "  can  rest  on  nothing 
but  sheer  susceptibility  to  sentiment.  The 
l^roof  would  have  been  scarcely  more  con- 
clusive if  Mr.  Spencer  could  have  added 
that,  as  the  reading  went  on,  the  ladies 
wiped  a  tear  from  their  eyes,  and  that 
when  it  was  done  the  men  strove  with 
each  other  for  possession  of  the  volume 
in  order  to  mark  their  favorite  passages. 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  see  what  more 
evidence  any  rational  mind  could  desire. 
Certainly,  under  this  showing  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's, science  stands  much  clearer  of  the 
charge  of  being  self-centred  than  poetry  it- 
self is  likely  ever  to  stand.  Fancy  a  com- 
pany of  poets  out  picnicking.  Would  they, 
at  the  end  of  their  repast,  proceed  to  *'  util- 
ize "  a  "volume  "  of  science  and  let  them- 
selves be  read  to  out  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
"  Psychology,"  say,  or  Mr.  Huxley's  essays 
on  "  Darwinism  ?"     Not  if  we  know  them. 


My  son  Nicodemus  is  a  tractable  little 
boy  and  pleasant  company.  I  like  to  have 
him  along  when  I  take  my  walks  abroad, 
and  he  likes  to  go.  But  of  late  his  mother 
has  devised  objections  and  insinuated  im- 
pediments when  I  have  wished  him  to  ac- 
company me,  and  several  times  I  have 
found  myself  shuffling  reluctantly  off  with- 
out him,  and  yet  without  any  tangible 
reason  for  leaving  him  behind.  But  I 
have  since  discovered  the  reason,  which  is, 
that  his  mother  sees  so  much  fault  found 
with  man  in  the  current  newspapers  and 
magazines  that  she  fears  its  effect  upon  my 
impressionable  nature,  and  has  forebodings 
of  a  day  when  I  shall  come  home  alone, 
and  tell  her  that  I  have,  felt  compelled,  on 
humanitarian  grounds,  to  drop  little  Nico- 
demus  into  the  river. 

I  trust  her  misgivings  are  not  well  found- 
ed, but  I  cannot  blame  her  for  entertain- 
ing them  ;  for  certainly,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve Madame  Sarah  Grand  and  some  other 
prophets  of  the  magazines,  to  raise  a  man- 
child  in  these  days  is  to  do  humanity  some- 
thing very  like  a  grievous  wrong.  ' '  What 
is  man,"  exclaims  the  Psalmist,  "  that  thou 
art  mindful  of  him  !  "  Madame  Grand  and 
her  sisters  could  have  told  him.  Man,  as 
they  are  mindful  of  him,  is  an  unlucky  after- 
thought of  the  Creator,  who,  for  lack  of 
discix^line  and  due  subjection,  has  devel- 


oped into  a  gross  being  drunken  with  a 
sense  of  his  own  importance,  the  oppressor 
of  womankind,  the  blot  upon  Nature's  face 
that  messes  her  perfections. 

There  is  no  use  in  pretending  to  question 
the  accuracy  of  this  description,  or  in  deny- 
ing that  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  the 
world  worth  mentioning  if  it  were  not  for 
man.  He  is  a  poor  creature,  and  always 
has  been ;  and  ever  since  the  human  exper- 
iment began  it  has  been  one  long  uphill 
struggle  to  try  to  make  a  good  thing  out 
of  him,  and  make  him  do  right.  No  sane 
person  has  ever  blamed  woman  for  man's 
shortcomings.  In  spite  of  the  story  of 
Eve  and  the  serpent,  man  has  had  to  bear 
the  blame  for  himself,  and  so  far  as  there 
was  any  blame  to  bear  on  woman's  account 
he  has  had  to  stagger  under  that  too. 

That  has  been  because  he  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  stronger  and  more  sensible 
of  the  two,  and  justly  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  the  human  family.  But  there 
is  a  new  theory  now,  set  forth  in  serious 
books,  and  based  on  statistics  and  re- 
searches and  scientific  analogies,  that  wom- 
an is  the  better  creature,  and  the  one  that 
knows  the  more  and  is  the  better  worth 
rearing.  If  this  theory  is  correct,  it  in- 
volves a  certain  shifting  of  responsibility 
which  the  critics  of  man  ought  to  recog- 
nize. 

If  woman  is  more  of  a  man  than  man 
is,  it  is  she  who  is  to  blame  for  his  degra- 
dation, and  not  he  for  hers.  She  never 
should  have  permitted  him  to  sink  into 
those  unutterable  depths  in  which  she  sees 
him  now.  During  all  these  years  in  which 
she  has  had  him,  she  should  have  managed 
to  hoist  him  up  on  to  a  decent  plane,  and 
make  a  respectable  creature  of  him.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  superior  creat- 
ure, the  lord  of  creation,  and  responsi- 
ble for  his  guilty  self  and  for  the  woman 
besides,  he  should  have  due  credit  for 
what  he  has  done  well,  as  well  as  blame 
for  his  misdemeanors.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  prssent  progressiveness  of  women 
is  unparalleled  in  human  history  :  Shall 
he  have  no  share  of  praise  for  that  ?  If 
some  women  have  climbed  down  on  the 
ladder  he  has  held,  is  no  account  to  be  tak- 
en of  the  multitude  who  have  climbed  up  ? 
Is  it  to  be  no  mitigation  of  the  discipline 
which  he  has  maintained  in  the  human  fam- 
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ily,  that  womankind  has  thrived  so  amaz- 
ingly under  it  ? 

Man,  the  poor  old  thing,  is  not  getting 
justice.  If  he  has  governed  the  world  all 
these  years,  the  immense  advance  of  women 
under  his  rule  does  him  credit.  But  if  he 
doesn't  govern  it,  and  never  has  been  fit  to 
govern  it,  woman  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
have  neglected  him  as  she  has.  For,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  theories,  he  is  simply 
what  she  has  permitted  him  to  become. 


Preservers  of  that  fabulous  bird,  the 
contemporary  American  drama,  argue  that 
it  cannot  be  literary  ;  that  it  should  never 
be  literary  ;  and  that  it  is  not  literary.  In 
this  last  statement  they  are  surely  right. 
But  is  it,  for  a  play  to  be  also  literature, 
necessarily  a  failure  ?  Is  the  word  "  liter- 
ary "  always  one  of  reproach  ?  Bronson 
Howard's  "Henrietta"  is  one  of  the  best 
of  our  plays  :  it  has  a  stock-ticker  in  the 
drawing-room.  It  is  not  literary  for  a  man 
to  sell,  his  daughter's  stocks,  because  it  is 
not  true  ;  but  is  that  a  merit  on  the  stage  ? 
And  I  have  heard  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas, 
the  author  of  "  Alabama,"  say  that  the 
thing  in  drama  is  not  "  fine  writing  ; "  the 
thing  is,  if  you  have  a  Kentucky  maid  lean- 
ing over  the  stile  with  her  lover,  to  make 
them  talk  at  Daly's  Theatre  as  they  would 
talk  in  twilight  at  the  farm.  This  thing 
Mr.  Thomas  doubtless  does  ;  but  is  it  the 
usual  thing  ?  The  usual  thing  is  to  make 
them  talk  as  a  usual  Broadway  audience 
think  they  would  talk  upon  the  farm. 

The  fact  is,  our  playwrights  often  write 
not  real  truth  but  stage  truth — quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing.  It  is  a  "  situation,"  in  a  mod- 
ern play,  to  have  the  hero  fall  six  fathoms 
in  a  real  elevator  ;  but  for  such  situations 
we  have  no  use  in  books.  A  "  situation  " 
in  a  novel  should  be  the  crisis  of  a  soul ; 
in  our  commoner  drama,  a  thumb  caught 
in  a  sawmill  is  enough.  It  may  be,  things 
written  cannot  well  be  put  upon  the  stage ; 
but  many  plays  not  even  a  candy-counter 
girl  would  read  if  written.  Slight  things 
amuse  in  doing  that  would  not  bear  the  tell- 
ing.    Is  this  the  secret  of  it  ? 

Should  one  then  hasten  to  conclude  that 
the  play  is  vanishing  as  a  form  of  expres- 
sion ?  Plausible  argument  for  this  may 
now  be  made.  The  older,  cruder  nature  of 
man  expresses  itself.     The  latest  evolved 


soul  asserts  itself  in  silence.  The  rude  sol- 
dier brawls,  the  virago  scolds,  the  stage- 
prig  talks,  the  hero  poses ;  even  the  loveli- 
est stage  heroine  must  "  give  herself  away," 
to  the  audience,  at  least,  if  not  to  her 
lover.  But  the  finest  new  type  of  male  or 
female  being  may  be  forceful,  may  be  fate- 
ful, may  be  of  fate  repressed  ;  yet  the  life- 
work  or  life-lot  is  never  said  or  spoken  ; 
and  even  the  doing  of  it  is  either  in  quick, 
wordless  moments,  or  in  the  courage  of 
long  years.  In  Turguenief's  famous  story 
of  the  fire  upon  the  Baltic  steamer,  the 
Hebrew  money-changer  ramps  upon  the 
burning  deck  ;  the  gentleman  is  silent, 
motionless  as  Casabianca,  save  only  that 
he  smokes.  If  he  smoked  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  or  the  Park,  he  would  soon  let  his 
cigar  go  out  in  speechifying  to  the  matinee 
maiden. 

Habitual  theatre  -  goers  are  a  curious 
class  ;  a  class  said  not  to  comprise  two  per 
cent,  of  the  people ;  a  class  shallow  in 
heart,  and  of  quick,  but  lazy,  intellect. 
And  the  people,  the  great  big  people,  of 
course,  still  expect  (whether  they  may  or 
not  in  1950)  to  see  the  player  wear  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve ;  in  its  visual  ab- 
sence they  are  puzzled. 

Take  a  situation  in  an  American  play : 
suppose  a  man  (the  suggestion  is  at  least 
within  the  range  of  dramatic  possibility) 
unselfishly  in  love  with  tlie  first  lady  ;  sup- 
pose the  second  lady  (if  such  a  second  draft 
on  probability  may  still  be  honored)  eter- 
nally in  love  with  him.  She  gets  the  hero 
to  her  side,  and  after  a  slight  scene  of  in- 
effectual love-making  on  her  part,  she  ups 
and  tells  him  that  his  girl  has  left  him 
for  another  (this  thing  is  surely  j^robable 
enough).  Now,  your  theatre  two  per  cent, 
expect  him  to  stab  the  second  lady  (if  it  be 
a  melodrama)  or  insult  her  (if  it  be  a  com- 
edy ;  tragedies  we  write  not).  Your  ninety- 
eight  per  cent,  of  honest  people  expect  him 
to  stab  himself,  or  at  least  make  a  speech 
with  his  hand  clutching  at  his  spotless 
dress-shirt.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in 
gentle  modern  life  the  hero  now  does 
neither.  He  is  only  *'  more  than  usual 
calm."  He  has  his  own  opinion  of  the 
second  lady.  And  for  the  first  (if  she  have 
not  played  for  money) — perhaps  he  goes  on 
loving  her  for  some  eternity  or  two,  and, 
meantime,  like  a  male  Charlotte,  cuts  out 
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his  bread  and  butter— keeping  a  very  dis- 
tant eye  on  Mrs.  Werther,  indeed.  Ouida's 
heroes  do  not  so  ;  but  my  point  is,  it  is  only 
Ouida's  heroes  that  seem  to  *'  go  "  upon  our 
stage.  But,  the  Lord  and  a  free  country 
helping,  we  are  evolving  a  rarer  flower  here 
than  Ouida's  gaseous  guardsman  or  her 
common-garden-girl. 

And  can  this  never  be  done  upon  the 
stage  ?  After  all,  the  French  are  our  mas- 
ters ;  and  the  French  do  it  still.  Their 
stage-land  still  runs  into  life,  keeps  pace 
with  it ;  horrible,  too,  as  it  may  seem,  their 
plays  are  literature.  Their  modern  master- 
pieces, from  Musset  to  Pailleron,  are  even 
— pace  the  managers  ! — *'  talky."  "What  is 
it,  then  ?  Are  their  audiences  more  intelli- 
gent, their  playwrights  broader  and  bolder, 
or  have  their  literary  men  more  skill  ? 


At  the  club  the  other  evening,  somebody 
who  had  taken  little  part  in  the  chit-chat, 
save  in  the  important  capacity  of  a  good 
listener,  suddenly  blurted  out :  **  If  you 
fellows  were  not  so  infernally  bent  on  get- 
ting off  good  lines  all  the  time,  you 
wouldn't  obstruct  the  conversation  so 
much."  This  reminded  me  of  an  elaborate 
protest  against  cleverness  I  had  read  some- 
where, not  long  before.  I  now  forget 
where  it  was,  but  remember  being  not  par- 
ticularly impressed  in  the  writer's  favor.  It 
was  argued  that  clever  people  really  give 
you  nothing,  that  the  art  of  cleverness  (if 
art  it  be)  is  merely  pyrotechnic.  Clever 
people,  it  was  said,  care  nothing  whatever 
about  what  they  say,  but  only  about  the 
flash  that  accompanies  their  saying  it. 

Now,  two  cases  in  a  single  month  of  peo- 
ple who  object  to  cleverness  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  the  species  was  not  quite  so 
rare  as  the  chamois  or  ibex.  There  must 
be  more  such  people  in  the  world  than 
I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  meet.  I 
wonder  if  it  ever  occurred  to  any  of  them 
that  their  own  earnestness — not  to  use  an 
uncomplimentary  term — might  possibly  be, 
I  will  not  say  excessive,  but  somewhat  liable 
to  go  astray  and  turn  up  in  places  not  ad- 
vantageous to  its  most  favorable  exhibition. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that 
cleverness  may  not  be  either  intellectually 
or  morally  nutritious.  I  probably  do  not 
get  mentally  stouter  on  hearing  "good 
lines."     But  neither  is  smoking  nutritious. 


as  far  as  I  know  ;  and  yet  I  smoke  with 
consummate  satisfaction  to  myself.  But  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  smoking  is  not  diges- 
tive ;  for,  if  it  is  not,  how  comes  it  that  I 
merely  prefer  to  smoke  all  day,  whereas  I 
absolutely  must  smoke  after  dinner  ? 

Now,  to  my  mind,  cleverness  (in  other 
people)  is  intellectually  digestive,  if  per- 
haps not  nutritious  in  itself  ;  it  aids  men- 
tal assimilation,  in  a  way  it  is  stimulating. 
And,  upon  the  whole,  what  are  peoi)le  who 
are  constantly  in  search  of  nutriment,  es- 
pecially nutriment  of  the  intellectual  sort, 
but  folk  who  are  in  more  imminent  danger 
of  becoming  bores  than  they  are  perhaps 
aware  of  ?  Why  should  it  be  assumed  that 
society  is  so  deplorably  on  a  starving  basis 
that  the  only  alluring  recommendation  of  a 
style  of  talk  is,  like  that  given  by  the  Paris 
restaurant  waiter  when  he  points  out  a 
dish  to  you  on  the  bill  of  fare :  *  *  que  c^est 
tres-nourrissant  ?  " 

I  must  say  I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that 
the  folk  who  are  so  earnestly  and  invet- 
erately  bent  on  nutritious  conversation, 
habitually  get  very  little  intellectual 
nourishment  in  any  other  way  ;  I  am  not 
even  sure  most  of  them  would  not  like  to 
button-hole  specialists  and  try  to  make 
them  talk  "  shop."  But,  to  those  among 
us  who  are  not  as  a  rule  intellectually 
starving,  whose  brains  are  pretty  hard- 
worked  a  good  deal  of  the  time,  what  an  in- 
estimable boon  is  sheer  conversational 
champagne-froth!  The  "good  lines"  of 
the  clever  talker,  his  deft  art  of  "making 
fireworks  out  of  imbecility,"  are  simply  re- 
freshing. The  things  he  says  may  now  and 
then  make  the  angels  weep  ;  but  one  really 
can't  be  considering  the  angels  all  the  time. 

No  doubt  the  clever  person  is  generally 
quite  aware  of  his  own  cleverness,  and  per- 
haps rather  inclined  to  be  egoistical  about 
it ;  he  is  clever,  not  so  much  to  please  me 
as  to  air  his  own  wit.  But  what  do  I  care 
for  that  ?  Admit  that  his  cleverness  is  in 
so  far  a  vice  that  it  nurtures  his  self-con- 
sciousness ;  but  I  refuse  to  be  my  brother's 
keeper,  his  watering  his  moral  stock  is 
nothing  to  me.  If  he  is  willing,  and  glad, 
to  provide  me  gratis  with  a  luxury  of  which 
I  am  fond,  I  am  delighted  to  have  him  do 
so ;  the  possible  moral  or  intellectual  de- 
terioration to  which  he  exposes  himself  in 
the  process  is  wholly  his  affair,  not  mine. 
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O  M  E  3'ears  ago  I  was 
camping  with  General 
Tiburcio  Otero  by  the 
side  of  a  small  stream 
near  Baroyecas  in  So- 
nora.  Our  evening 
meal  was  over  and,  as 
we  smoked  our  Tepic 
cigars,  over  a  cup  of  coffee  enlivened 


dignity  of  wisdom,  "at  first  it  is  so 
cloudy  and  thick  that  you  cannot  see 
through  it.  Then  the  mud  settles,  and 
the  living  things  become  clear  to  you 
with  many  others  that  float  and  have 
come  to  the  surface.     ..." 

Some  years  have  passed  since  then,  and 
in  the  meantime  many  documents  con- 
cerning the  "Intervention"  have  come 


with  genuine  Tequila,  I  thought  the  mo-  to  the  surface,  especially  in  France.* 
ment  opportune  to  ask  my  companion  The  true  inside  history  of  the  part 
for  some  reminiscences  of  the  French    played  by  the  United  States  wiU  i^rob- 


war.  He  had  been  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  uprising  of  the  north-west- 
em  provinces,  and  many  a  piou-piou 
owed  his  translation  into  a  better 
world  to  Otero's  fondness  for  remov- 
ing his  enemies  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  return  ;  so  I  pressed  him  to  allow 
me  to  write,  at  his  dictation,  the  story 
he  knew  so  well,  as  a  contribution  to 
history. 

"It  is  not  time  yet,  Don  Juan,"  he 
said,  rising  to  fill  at  the  brook  a  cup 
which  he   set   upon   the   table.     "This 


ably  never  be  thoroughl}'  known,  for 
there  were  few  documents,  and  these 
were  either  insignificant,  or  written  for 
the  public  to  whom  those  diplomatic 
secrets  were  to  remain  caviare.  The 
real  instructions  were  given  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  both  the  men  that  sj)oke 
and  the  men  that  listened  have  passed 
away ;  they  kept  their  counsel  during 
their  lifetime  ;  it  is  not  probable  that 
they  will  speak  from  the  grave. 

These   great   historical   episodes   are 
proverbially  Janus-faced,  and  the  credu- 


water  is  very  muddy,  one  could  hardly    lous  majority,  usuall}'  satisfied  with  the 


swallow  it,"  he  added,  drawing  my  at- 
tention to  the  amount  of  matter  in  sus- 
pension ;  then  he  began  to  talk  of  irrele- 
vant things.  A  half  hour  later  he  again 
pointed  to  the  cup  ;  the  sediment  had 
settled  and  the  water  was  clear  above 
it. 

"Look  you,  Don  Juan,  it  is  the  same 
way  with  history,"  he  said,  with  that  in- 
imitable stately  Spanish  gravity  that 
invests  the  most  trite  remark  with  the 


face  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  seldom 
attempts  to  investigate  the  inner  side  of 
the  panel.  So  in  the  case  of  the  French 
intervention  in  Mexico,  the  pubhc  saw 
only  the  famous  Jecker  claim,  and  inno- 
cently accepted  this  causa  belli.  Let  us 
step  behind  the  curtain  and  see  what  we 
can  discover,  for  this  Mexican  question 

*La  Verite  siir  Texpedition  du  Mexique  d'apres  les 
documents  inedits  d'Eruest  Louet.  3  vols.,  par  Paul 
Gaulot. 
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really  belongs  to  the  history  of  the 
United  States  —  more,  perhaps,  in  its 
promise  than  in  its  fulfilment. 

I. — The  Conception. 

By  the  treaty  of  Aquala  (signed  August 
23,  1821),  the  Spanish  colony  of  Mexico 
became  an  independent  .  .  .  chaos. 
The  colonial  policy  of  Spain  has  always 
been  conducted  on  the  same  rudimen- 
tary principles.  The  son  of  the  soil,  a 
subject,  and  above  all  a  contributor,  was 
positively  excluded  from  participation 
in  any  branch  of  government ;  and  this 
664 


government  was  absolute.  Its  repre- 
sentative, whatever  his  title,  was  respon- 
sible only  to  God  ;  hence,  as  results,  a 
petty  despotism  in  its  worst  form,  a 
progressive  tendency  toward  revolt,  and 
a  lamentable  incapacity  for  organiza- 
tion or  self-rule. 

This  was  the  lot  of  Mexico.  Freed 
suddenly  after  many  years  of  bondage, 
she  did  not  at  first  know  what  use  to 
make  of  her  liberty.  She  was  like  a 
Frankenstein  to  whom  a  soul  was  un- 
expectedl}^  given  on  his  coming  of  age. 
Instinctively  recognizing  her  own  igno- 
rance, she  strove  to  follow  the  example 
of  older  civilizations  by  government  and 
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opposition  as  equivalent  quantities  ;  the 
result  was,  however,  by  no  means  the 
desired  equilibrium. 

After  the  disastrous  outcome  of  the 
experimental  empire  under  Iturbide 
(May,  1822— March,  1823),  Mexico  start- 
ed on  an  extraordinary  and  certainly 
unparalleled  career  of  insurrections  and 


pronunciamienios,  of  which  no  less  than 
tw^o  hundred  and  sixty  have  been  re- 
corded during  the  first  sixty  years  of 
her  so-called  independence.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  legal  government,  might  be- 
came right,  and  the  powder  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  army  ;  but,  just  as  the 
Government  had  no  principles,  no  con- 
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stitution  on  which  to  fall  back  in  solving 
doubtful  problems  of  riglit  and  wrong, 
so  the  army  had  no  tiag,  no  history,  no 
traditions.  In  other  words,  it  soon 
manifested  a  general  preference  for 
serving  the  man  who  paid,  and  the  best 
paymaster  was  the  so-called  clerical 
part3^ 

During  the  first  three  centuries  of  its 
existence  in  Mexico  the  Church  had  un- 
doubtedly devoted  some  of  its  leisure  to 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  its  children  ;  at 
the  same  time  it  had  so  little  neglected 
the  establishment  of  its  temporal  power, 
that  in  1860,  one-third  of  the  national 
wealth  was  absolutely  in  its  control, 
whereas  the  State  colfers  were  empty. 
It  was,  therefore,  an  easy  matter  to  con- 
vince the  army  of  the  advantages  of 
serving  God  and  getting  paid  for  it, 
over  the  alternative  of  fighting  for  honor 
on  an  empty  stomach,  flanked  by  equally 
empty  pockets.  Army  and  church  com- 
bined meant  absolute  power,  and  abso- 
lute power  inevitably  entails  abuse. 
The  Mexican  people,  misera  contrihuens 
plebs,  first  appreciated  the  logic  of  this 
statement  in  1856,  and  rose,  east  and 
west  and  south  and  north.  In  January, 
1861,  the  victorious  Liberal  army  en- 
tered the  City  of  Mexico.  After  an 
eventful  struggle  of  four  years'  duration, 
the  first  two  of  which  were  marked  by 
an  unbroken  series  of  defeats,  Benito 
Juarez,  the  Mexican  Washington,  had 
achieved  the  independence  of  his  people. 
The  clerical  party  was  crushed,  dispos- 
sessed of  all  its  property  (July,  1861), 
and  its  leaders  exiled.  Its  return  to 
power  insured  a  reign  of  terror  marked 
by  the  most  pitiless  reprisals,  and  it 
seemed  as  though  every  precaution, 
however  cruel,  were  justified,  in  order 
to  avert  the  possibility  of  such  a  na- 
tional calamity.  Helpless  at  home  the 
clericals  now  sought  aid  abroad.  As 
long  ago  as  1840  the  growing  shadow 
of  the  great  liberal  powder  on  the  north, 
the  United  States,  had  caused  its  lead- 
ers much  anxiety,  for  a  liberal  republican 
government  in  Mexico  involved  the  polit- 
ical death  of  the  clergy.  Primary  educa- 
tion, the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals, the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church,  the  encouragement  of  immigra- 
tion, hence  the  dissemination  of  inde- 
pendent  thought,  in  other  words,  the 


programme  of  progress,  foreboded  se- 
rious difficulty  to  the  future  maintenance 
of  ecclesiastical  despotism.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Gutierrez  de  Es- 
trada, proposed  the  founding  of  a  mon- 
archy, for  which  audacious  suggestion 
he  was  promptly  rewarded  by  exile. 
From  his  home  in  Europe  he  main- 
tained an  active  correspondence  with 
the  leaders  of  the  reactionary  party 
in  Mexico,  and  in  1854  received  from 
President  Santa-Anna  a  special  com- 
mission to  negotiate,  as  j^lenipoten- 
tiary,  with  the  Cabinets  of  Paris,  Lon- 
don, Vienna,  and  Madrid,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  European  Prince  on  the  throne 
of  Mexico.  President  Miramon  con- 
firmed the  appointment  in  1859,  about 
which  time  Napoleon  III.  turned  his 
attention  toward  Mexico,  and  recom- 
mended the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Max- 
imilian of  Austria,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
proposed  imperial  throne. 

This  choice  was  not  altogether  irrele- 
vant, for  one  clause  of  the  treaty  of 
Aquala  stipulated  that,  should  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  constitutional  monarchy  se- 
cure adoption,  the  crown  be  offered  first 
to  the  Infantes  of  Spain,  brothers  of 
Ferdinand  VII.,  and,  in  the  event  of  a 
refusal  on  their  part,  to  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria.  By  nominating 
Maximilian,  Napoleon  was  interpreting 
this  clause  freely,  it  is  true,  but  with  a 
certain  appearance  of  plausibility.  It 
must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed 
that  he  merely  intended  to  gratify  the 
house  of  Austria  b}^  this  gift  of  a  trans- 
atlantic empire,  though  he  was  doubt- 
less anxious  to  conciliate  the  Court  at 
Vienna,  estranged  from  France  by  the 
events  in  Italy.  No  !  Like  Talleyrand 
he  foresaw  the  colossal  development  of 
the  United  States,  foresaw  and  dreaded 
it.  Its  power  w^as  a  menace  to  Catholi- 
cism and  to  the  monarchical  principle  ; 
for  the  prosperity  of  a  great  liberal 
power  on  the  American  continent  must 
eventually  cast  its  reflection  on  its 
shadow  over  Europe.  At  that  time 
our  country  was  divided  against  itself, 
for  when  Napoleon  began  to  show  his 
projects  openly,  the  War  of  the  Rebel- 
lion had  begun ;  our  interference  in 
Mexican  affairs  seemed  improbable,  and 
the  time  was  well  chosen  for  the  attempt 
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to  establish  in  America  a  Catholic-Latin 
Empire  closely  related  to  all  the  courts  of 
Europe.  Before  our  intestinal  troubles 
were  over,  the  projected  empire  could  be 
organized,  firmly  consolidated,  and  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  be  thus 
effectively  checked  toward  the  south. 


reason  for  war  ;  hence  we  understand 
the  sudden  insight  of  the  French  en- 
voy, Mr.  Dubois  de  Saligny,  into  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  situation ;  guided  by 
carefully  worded  hints,  this  gentleman 
undertook  to  supply  the  requisite  in- 
sult to  the  French  flag.     On  the  14th  of 


Maximilian  Receiving  the   Pope's  Benediction  at  Rome  before   his  Departure  for  Mexico. — Page  676. 


Nothing  was  wanting  now  but  a  pre- 
text for  commencing  hostilities.  To  be 
sure,  the  Mexican  Congress  had  repudi- 
ated its  debts  to  foreign  fundholders 
(July  17,  1861),  and  diplomatic  relations 
with  England  and  France  had  been  tem- 
porarily suspended.  But  Napoleon  re- 
alized full  well  that  the  redress  of  mere 
commercial  wrongs  inflicted  upon 
French  residents  in  Mexico,  would  not 
be  accepted  by  the  nation  as  a  sufficient 


August,  the  Mexicans  celebrated  a  vic- 
tory w^on  by  the  Government  troops 
over  General  Marquez,  and,  according 
to  his  own  testimony,  Mr.  de  Saligny 
was  fired  upon  while  seated  on  the  ter- 
race before  the  French  Legation  ;  later 
in  the  evening  he  was  insulted  by  a 
mob  headed   by  a  band  of   music  and 


yellinj 


Down  with   France!    Down 


with  the  French  Minister  !  " 

An  investigation  carefully  conducted 


^^ ........ 


Chateau  of  Miramar,  the  Home  of  Maximilian  and   Charlotte,  near  Trieste,   Austria. 


by  the  Mexican  Government,  who  re- 
alized what  complications  might  arise 
from  this  apparently  trivial  incident, 
completely  disproved  the  assertions  of 
Mr.  de  Saligny,  without,  however,  over- 
coming the  prejudices  of  the  French 
Cabinet.  Negotiations  were  at  once 
begun  with  London  and  Madrid,  and  a 
collective  intervention  was  decided  upon 
by  the  three  Governments  (London,  Oc- 
tober 31,  1861).  The  United  States  was 
also  invited  to  co-operate  ;  Mr.  Seward's 
answer  was  not  only  decidedly  negative, 
but  recorded  in  unmistakable  terms 
the  disapproval  of  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet  of  the  course  resolved  upon  by 
England,  France,  and  Spain. 

On  Januaiy  8,  1862,  the  combined 
squadron,  under  the  command  of  General 
Prim,  entered  the  harbor  of  Vera  Cruz 
and  landed  their  forces,  of  which  800 
were  British,  2,600  French,  and  600 
Spanish  (the  latter  had  previously  land- 
ed 5,600  men,  thus  making  9,600  men  in 
all).  On  the  13th  the  first  meeting  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  was  held  in  Vera 
Cruz,  and  the  ultimatum  of  France  read 
amid  not  a  little  confusion.     Her  claims, 


so  extravagant  as  to  seem  absurd,  were 
as  follows  : 

1st.  The  payment  by  Mexico  of  $12,- 
000,000  on  account  of  French  claims 
prior  to  July  31,  1861. 

2d.  The  payment  of  a  sum  to  be 
eventually  determined  for  satisfying 
such  claims  as  had  arisen  since  that  date. 

3d.  The  payment  of  the  balance  still 
due,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
vention of  1853. 

4th.  A  guarantee  by  the  Government 
that  the  Jecker  contract  be  executed  as 
signed. 

Until  these  obligations  had  been  satis- 
fied the  ports  of  the  republic  were  to  be 
occupied  by  foreign  troops.  England 
and  Spain  refused  to  be  parties  to  such 
unjustifiable  demands,  and  the  result 
was  the  Convention  of  La  Soledad,  where 
it  was  agreed  that  all  claims  should  be 
settled  by  diplomatic  means.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Juarez  was  here  (for  the 
first  time),  officially  recognized  by  the 
commissioners,  and  the  treaty  was  rati- 
fied by  him  as  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Mexico. 

Nothing  could  have  been   more  con- 
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trary  to  the  wishes  of  Napoleon.  Fearful 
of  some  interference  on  the  i)art  of  Gen- 
eral Prim,  whose  troops  outnumbered 
the  French,  lie  at  once  despatched 
reinforcements  of  four  thousand  five 
hundred  men  under  General  Lorencez, 
upon  whose  unexpected  arrival  the 
English  and  Spanish  representatives 
agreed  not  to  interfere  in  the  home 
policy  of  the  Mexican  Government, 
and  to  act  independently  of  France. 
Moreover,  the  return  to  Mexico  at  this 
moment  of  a  number  of  former  leaders 
of  the  clerical  party,  who  unwisely  pro- 
claimed the  establishment  of  an  Empire 
under  Maximilian,  created  an  unfavor- 
able imjDression.  General  Prim,  who 
was  still  in  command  of  the  expedition, 
deemed  it  necessary  to  write  a  long  per- 
sonal letter  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  disapproval 
of  the  course  adopted  by  France,  and 
explained  that  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  country  was  very  largely,  almost 
unanimously,  Eej^ublican.  At  the  same 
time  the  Mexican  Minister  in  Paris, 
Seiior  de  la  Fuente,  wrote  in  similar  but 
much  stronger  terms  to  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  predicting  a  long, 
but  eventually  successful,  struggle  for 
independence  against  foreign  rule,  re- 
quested his  passj^orts.  In  spite  of  these 
warnings  Napoleon  persevered  in  his 
mistaken  polic}^  disregarding  or  disbe- 
lieving such  information  as  did  not  fully 
agree  with  his  theories,  and,  on  the  9th 
of  April,  the  Triple  Alliance  was  dis- 
solved. The  Spanish  and  English  at 
once  notified  the  Mexican  Government 
of  the  withdraw^al  of  their  troops,  and 
of  their  refusal  to  take  part  in  any  fur- 
ther meetings  to  which  Mexican  exiles 
were  admitted  at  the  solicitation  of  the 
French  commissioners.  The  allied  com- 
missioners also  collectively  notified  the 
Government  that  the  French  army  w^ould 
commence  operations  as  soon  as  the 
Spanish  troops  had  evacuated  their  lines. 
In  other  words,  war  was  declared,  and 
General  Lorencez,  at  the  head  of  6,000 
men,  undertook  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
a  country  four  times  as  large  as  France, 
with  a  population  of  about  nine  million 
souls.  The  enterprise  was  a  foolhardy 
one  ;  even  the  returned  exiles  so  far  forgot 
their  assertions  (that  the  French  soldiers 
would    be    everywhere    received     with 


flowers)  as  to  shake  their  heads.  More- 
over, the  expedition  was  begun  by  a 
breach  of  faith,  the  effect  of  which  was 
to  astonish  and  demoralize  the  soldiers. 
It  had  been  stipulated  at  the  convention 
of  La  Soledad  that,  should  hostilities 
become  inevitable,  the  French  must  re- 
treat beyond  Chiquihuite,  in  the  yellow 
fever  strip.  This  was  a  hazardous  step, 
and  to  avoid  the  disease,  the  commander- 
in-chief  took  it  upon  himself  to  repudi- 
ate the  solemn  promise  of  the  French 
commissioners  ;  instead  of  retrograding 
he  advanced,  and  of  all  days  in  the  year 
he  chose  Good  Friday. 

As  he  advanced,  the  flowers  he  ex- 
pected were  showered  ujion  him  in  the 
shape  of  bullets.  Instead  of  a  welcome, 
he  met  with  stubborn  resistance  at  every 
step,  and  finally,  after  being  severely  re- 
pulsed by  Zaragoza  before  the  walls  of 
Puebla  (May  5,  1862),*  he  w^as  obliged  to 
retreat  toward  the  sea.  The  situation 
had  by  this  time  become  very  clear  to 
him,  and  he  openly  blamed  the  men  who 
had  deceived,  and  were  still  deceiving, 
the  home  Government  by  utterly  false  re- 
ports ;  most  of  all  he  blamed  the  French 
Minister,  de  Saligny,  for  which  expres- 
sion of  opinion  he  was  relieved  from  his 
command.  These  events,  no  longer  mere 
matters  of  opinion,  but  of  fact,  should 
have  enlightened  Napoleon  ;  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  disillusionized,  and  the 
men  who  had  induced  him  to  embark 
on  this  disastrous  enterprise  retained 
their  influence  over  him  and  his  minis- 
try. He  attributed  the  failui'e  entirely 
to  the  incapacity  of  Lorencez  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  sent  out  twenty-five  thou- 
sand additional  troops  under  General 
Forey. 

The  first  commander  had  been  unnec- 
essarily foolhardy ;  his  successor  w-as  un- 
necessarily prudent.  After  wasting  sev- 
eral montlis  in  organization  and  prepar- 
atory expeditions,  he  appeared  before 
Puebla  on  March  16th  and  invested  the 
tow^n,  which  was  finally  surrendered  on 
May  17th.  A  few  days  later,  June  5th, 
the  vanguard  of  the  French  army,  under 
Bazaine,  entered  the  City  of  Mexico,  and 
the  organization  of  the  country  was  be- 
gun. The  military  blunders  had  been 
corrected ;   the   series    of  political   and 

*  This  campaign  is  described  in  detail  by  Prince  Georges 
Bibesco  in  Combats  et  Ketraite  des  Six  Mille. 
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administrative  blunders   was   about  to 
commence. 

Napoleon's  instructions  to  his  agents 
had  been  most  explicit,  and,  according  to 
his  lights,  consistent.  He  believed — how 
sincerely  is  an  open  question — in  uni- 
versal suffrage  ;  he  shrewdl}'  recognized 
that  no  new  form  of  government  would 
satisfy  public  opinion  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  unless  this  government  appeared 


to  be  of  the  peojile's  election  ;  the  strength 
which  it  derives  from  its  ability  to  refer 
to  universal  suffrage  as  its  origin  is  un- 
deniable ;  hence  his  faith  in  the  system. 
As  to  the  method  of  applying  the  sys- 
tem, that,  of  course,  was  a  variable  quan- 
tity ;  skilful  manipulation,  all  the  ruses 
of  practical  politics,  even  to  poll-packing, 
he  admitted  more  spartaca  in  so  far  as  the 
wires  remained  unseen  above  groimd. 
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But  his  agents,  de  Saligny  and  Loren- 
cez,  utterly  misunderstood,  or  feigned 
to  misunderstand,  his  instructions  and 
intentions.  They  merely  grasped  the 
fact  that  Napoleon  desired  war  with 
Mexico,  and  went  no  further.  They  did 
not  realize  that  his  ambition  was  to  pose 
before  Europe  as  a  redresser  of  wrongs  ; 
that  in  this  scheme  of  interference  in 
Mexican  affairs  he  desired  to  take  the 
position  of  a  generous  protector  of  the 
unfortunate  national  party,  demoralized 
and  down-trampled  because  of  insuffi- 
cient strength,  means,  and  organisation 
— all  of  which  he  meant  to  supply.  In 
colloquial  EngUsh,  he  wished  to  bluff 
the  civilized  world  into  the  belief  that, 
albeit  an  emperor  himself,  he  was  the 
champion  of  fair  play  for  the  people  at 
large. 

The  first  serious  blunder  against  this 
policy  was  committed  by  Lorencez,  who, 
deeming  it  essential  that  an  intervention 
in  favor  of  any  nation  should  possess  at 
least  one  national  figure-head,  allowed, 
nay  induced,  Juan  N.  Almonte  to  pro- 
claim himself  Supreme  Chief  pro  tern,  of 
the  Mexican  nation.  This  seemed  in- 
compatible with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
the  expedition.  It  had  been  done  with- 
out the  consent,  even  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Emperor,  and  he  was  not 
slow  to  express  his  disapproval.  He 
had  been  content  hitherto  to  outline 
his  policy  strictly  within  certain  lim- 
its, but  without  developing  any  details. 
Henceforth  his  instructions  to  General 
Forey,  developed  in  a  "  note,"  dated 
Fontainebleau,  July  3,  1862,  and  supple- 
mented by  letters,*  too  numerous  to 
mention  in  detail,  were  precise  and  un- 
mistakable. The  aforesaid  "  note  "  is 
doubly  interesting  to  us  because  of  the 
candid  expression  of  his  hostility  to  the 
United  States,  of  his  anxiety  to  con- 
trol the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  of  his 
ambition  to  found  a  Catholic  empire  be- 
tween our  frontier  and  the  South  Amer- 
ican republics.  These  first  instructions 
may  be  summed  up  briefly  thus  : 

"  Compromise  with  all  parties  until 
the  capital  is  secured  and  the  nation  has 
expressed  its  wishes  at  the  polls.  Pay 
Mexican  auxiliaries  and  use  them  ;  put 
them  in  the  front  rank  of  battle.    Avoid 

•  F?de  La  V^rite  sur  I'expedition  du  Mexique.— P. 
Gaulot. 
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hurting  the  feelings  of  the  natives  ;  con- 
ciliate wherever  and  whenever  possible, 
but  take  the  capital  and  secure  Fuebla. 
After  the  capture  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
it  is  to  be  desired  that  a  general  conven- 
tion be  held  of  all  prominent  Mexicans, 
who  are  well  disposed  toward  us  ;  this 
convention,  under  the  leadership  of  Gen- 
eral Almonte,  to  determine  by  vote  (in 
accordance  with  the  laws  and  customs 
of  Mexico)  the  form  of  government  de- 
sired by  the  nation  at  large.  Should 
they  vote  for  a  monarchy,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  incumbent  must  be 
one  agreeable  to  our  interests.  Propose 
MaximiHan.  Should  they  desire  any 
other  form  of  government,  it  must  offer 
some  guarantee  of  stability,  and  be  both 
disposed  and  able,  with  our  help,  to  satis- 
fy in  full  all  claims  of  France  on  Mexico. 
In  doubtful  matters,  consult  Mr.  de  Sa- 
ligny. (November  1, 1862.)"  In  all  this 
there  is  not  a  word  concerning  the  al- 
ready existing  legal  Government  of  Ju- 
arez which,  but  a  short  time  before, 
had  been  officially  recognized  by  the 
joint  commissioners  at  the  convention 
of  La  Soledad. 

Forey  was  not  the  man  for  the  situa- 
tion ;  in  politics  he  was  overweak  and 
ready  to  be  guided  by  any  self-assertive 
advisers  ;  as  a  military  commander  he 
was  brave,  but  over-prudent,  and  want- 
ing in  the  dashing  qualities  that  distin- 
guished Bazaine.  With  characteristic 
lack  of  judgment  he  published  the  in- 
tentions which  Napoleon  wished  partic- 
ularly to  remain  secret,  and  neglected  to 
parade  the  disinterestedness,  the  mag- 
nanimity, the  chivalrous  love  of  right 
against  wrong  so  typical  of  the  French, 
which  the  Emperor  was  especially  anx- 
ious to  emphasize  and  have  recognized 
as  fundamental  principles  of  the  inter- 
vention. Moreover,  he  absolutely  ignored 
the  national  vote,  without  whose  sanction 
MaximiUan  refused  to  consider  the  prof- 
fered nomination.  Instead  of  coaxing 
public  opinion  he  forced  it  by  issuing  a 
decree  a  few  days  after  his  triumphal 
entry  into  the  City  of  Mexico,  the  main 
clauses  of  which  stipulated  :  1st.  That 
the  imperial  minister  should  nominate 
thirty-five  Mexicans  to  constitute  a  su- 
perior junta ;  this  junta  to  elect  three 
Mexican  citizens  (and  two  substitutes) 
to  assume  the  executive  power. 
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2d.  That  this  triumvirate,  together 
with  the  aforesaid  jvnta,  should  nomi- 
nate the  delegates  to  an  assembly  of  nota- 
bles to  be  composed  of  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  Mexican  citizens,  all  over  twenty- 
five  years  of  age  and  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  their  political  rights.  That 
this  assembly  should  at  once  take  into 
consideration  the  question  of  a  jSnal  form 
of  government  for  Mexico  ;  should  a 
third  ballot  fail  to  unite  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  on  any  proposition,  the  assem- 
bly should  be  dissolved  and  a  new  one 
appointed. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  thirty- 
five  members  of  the  superior  jM??to  were 
all  chosen  from  the  clerical  or  anti-lib- 
eral party,  the  majority  having  served  in 
former  reactionary  governments,  and  all 
of  them  against  the  Juarist  party  ;  more- 
over, with  a  single  excej^tion,  all  were 
residents  of  the  City  of  Mexico  and 
therefore  only  represented  the  feeling 
of  the  capital.  This  junta  elected  Gen- 
eral Almonte,  General  Salas,  and  Mon- 
signor  Labastida,  Archbishop  of  Mexico, 
to  the  triumvirate,  the  former  being 
president  of  the  new  government.  The 
delegates  then  nominated  the  members 
of  the  Congress,  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
in  number,  and  at  the  first  business 
meeting  the  following  resolutions  were 
proposed  by  Mr.  Aguilar  : 

1.  The  nation  adopts  as  its  form  of 
government  a  temperate,  hereditary 
monarchy  under  the  sovereignty  of  a 
prince  of  the  Catholic  faith.  [Adopted, 
ayes,  229  ;  noes,  2.] 

2.  The  sovereign  shall  be  known  as 
Emperor  of  Mexico.  [Adopted  unani- 
mously.] 

3.  The  Imperial  Crawn  of  Mexico  shall 
be  offered  to  H.  I.  H.  Prince  Ferdinand 
Maximilian,  Archduke  of  Austria,  for 
himself  and  his  descendants.  [Adopted 
unanimously.] 

4.  In  the  case  of  unforeseen  eventuali- 
ties that  might  prevent  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  Maximilian  from  accepting 
the  throne,  the  Mexican  nation  depends 
on  the  good-will  of  H.  M.  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  HI.,  to  designate  some  other 
Catholic  prince  to  receive  the  crown. 
[Adopted,  ayes,  222  ;  noes,  9.] 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  im- 
politic than  this  last  resolution.  Napo- 
leon wished  to  appear  as  a  liberator  but 


in  no  wise  as  a  guardian  or  tutor.  The 
impression  produced  in  Europe  by  the 
publication  of  these  events  was  deplor- 
able in  the  extreme,  and  the  Emi)eror 
was  not  only  angry  but  humiliated,  for 
the  Opposition  subjected  his  Government 
to  the  most  uncomfortable  cross-exami- 
nation. For  the  first  time  he  appreci- 
ated Mr.  de  Saligny  at  his  true  value 
and  recalled  him  unconditionally.  For- 
ey,  whose  zeal  and  personal  braver}^  he 
could  not  ignore,  was  made  a  Marshal  of 
France  and  relieved  from  his  command 
in  Mexico.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen, 
however,  understood  this  disgrace  ;  they 
were  so  thoroughly  persuaded  of  having 
always  done  right  that  they  temporized 
before  abdicating,  and  remained  in  Mex- 
ico many  months  after  their  power  had 
been  taken  from  them,  so  that  General 
Bazaine,  although  appointed  Command- 
er-in-Chief, was  unable  to  assume  con- 
trol of  affairs. 

Whatever  his  conduct  may  have  been 
later  (in  1870),  it  is  undeniable  that  his 
appointment  to  the  command  in  Mexico 
was  an  excellent  one,  and  that  he  ac- 
quitted himself  well  of  the  almost  super- 
human task  assigned  to  him.  He  spoke 
the  language  of  the  country  and  under- 
stood the  people  ;  moreover,  he  was 
able  to  impress  these  facts  upon  Na- 
poleon, and  gain  his  attention.  Their 
confidential  correspondence  (but  recent- 
ly published),  supplemented  by  many 
private  letters  of  officers  of  high  stand- 
ing and  not  written  for  publication, 
shows  us  more  clearly  than  any  official 
statements  what  was  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  affairs  and  the  Emperor's  inter- 
pretation thereof."^  In  his  first  letter, 
dated  Vichy,  July  30,  1863,  Napoleon 
goes  back  to  the  instructions  first  given 
to  Forey,  and  seems  to  expect  that  Ba- 
zaine shall  be  able  to  undo  much  of  the 
harm  already  accomplished.  "  Above 
all  things,"  he  says,  "avoid  any  reac- 
tionary legislation.  Consult  the  people  ; 
obtain  their  vote.  Establish  a  mon- 
archy, if  that  is  the  form  of  government 
desired  by  the  majority.  Leave  alone 
bygones,  such  as  the  nationalization  of 
Church  property.     Organize   the  army 

*The  earlier  book?,  such  as  Domenech's  Juarez  et 
Maximilien,  3  vols.,  186S,  E.  Masseras  :  Un  Essai  d'em- 
pire  au  Mexique,  1879  .  .  .  assume  that  the  French 
Govemment  was  kept  in  Ignorance  of  the  true  state  of 
affairs. 
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and  the  treasury,  and  pacify  the  coun- 
try. I  cannot  prescribe  every  step,  but 
must  leave  much  to  your  discretion.  I 
deplore  the  decrees  promulgated  by 
Forey,  and  fear  that  the  triumvirate  ap- 
pointed by  the  jiuita  be  of  too  reaction- 
ary a  character.  .  .  .  Do  the  best 
you  can.  What  is  needed  is  a  stable 
government  of  one  kind  or  another." 

Unfortunately  Bazaine  did  not  con- 
trol affixirs  in  Mexico,  and  before  he  was 
able  to  assume  full  authority  the  pro- 
visional government  had  taken  the  title 
of  "  Imperial  Regency,  governing  in  the 
name  of  Maximilian  I.,  Emperor  of 
Mexico."  In  the  meantime  a  delega- 
tion from  Congress  repaired  to  Europe 
to  offer  the  crown  to  the  Archduke.  It 
was  about  this  date  that  Napoleon's 
position  became  interesting  at  home. 
His  proposal  of  an  arbitration  to  settle 
the  question  between  North  and  South 
had  been  declined  by  both  England  and 
Russia  ;  Gettysburg  had  been  fought, 
and  he  understood  that  the  Confed- 
eracy, upon  whose  help  he  had  counted, 
was  unable  to  succeed.  The  Opposition 
in  France  was  clamorous.  Moreover, 
Maximilian  refused  to  consider  the  few 
adhesions  of  such  large  towns  as  Mex- 
ico, Puebla,  Vera  Cruz,  Cordova,  etc., 
as  expressions  of  the  national  vote,  and 
insisted  on  a  plebiscite.  In  replying  to 
the  Mexican  delegation  he  made  the 
military  support  of  France  a  sine  qua 
non  of  his  acceptance,  and  this  com- 
pelled Napoleon  to  continue  the  disas- 
trous campaign  he  had  begun.  The  re- 
sources of  Mexico,  paralyzed  by  war  and 
still  fui'ther  reduced  by  the  decrees 
imagined  by  incompetent  financiers  sent 
out  from  France,  produced  very  little 
ready  money.  The  expenses  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  large  and  increasing  daily. 
No  national  loan  could  be  placed  until 
the  country  had  some  recognized  form 
of  government,  and  the  sinews  of  war 
had  to  be  provided  out  of  the  French 
treasury. 

In  Mexico  the  dissensions  between  the 
clerical  party  and  all  and  any  others, 
the  insufficiency  of  funds,  the  irrespon- 
sibility of  the  national  officers,  daily 
prepared  fresh  troubles  for  Bazaine  to 
quell.  The  military  conquest  of  the 
country  was  alone  progressing,  but 
slowly,  and  the  commander-in-chief  now 


thoroughly  understood  that  the  country 
could  be  controlled  only  by  military  oc- 
cupation. Wherever  he  withdrew  his 
soldiers  the  revolutionary  spirit  broke 
out  again  and  the  work  had  to  be  be- 
gun afresh.  His  task  seemed  a  hope- 
less one,  and  the  final  result  a  foregone 
conclusion.  He  saw  clearly  that  Mex- 
ico could  be  conquered  but  not  sub- 
dued, and  that  no  foreign  government, 
above  all  no  monarchy,  could  stand  ex- 
cept with  the  support  of  a  foreign  army. 
To  complicate  matters  still  further,  Max- 
imilian again  began  to  waver  ;  the  fig- 
ures of  the  national  vote  were  not  forth- 
coming, and  without  these  he  refused  to 
commit  himself.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
no  vote,  such  as  he  demanded,  could  be 
obtained  in  a  wild,  uncivilized,  unreg- 
istered country  like  Mexico.  But  as 
something  had  to  be  done,  the  country 
was  "districted  "  on  paper  and  in  each 
district  the  signature  of  a  few  men  of 
prominence  who  favored  the  empire  was 
obtained,  sworn  to,  and  published  in 
the  official  gazette.  On  each  affidavit 
the  figures  of  the  district  population 
were  recorded  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  appear  that  out  of  a  total  population 
of  8,621,000  souls  (1862),  6,445,564  voted 
for  the  Empire.  This  result  was  so 
eminently  satisfactory,  that  Maximilian 
yielded  to  the  popularity  of  his  candi- 
dacy, for,  personally,  he  was  disposed  to 
abandon  the  whole  scheme  ;  his  ambi- 
tious wife,  the  Princess  Charlotte,  had, 
however,  set  her  heart  upon  its  fulfil- 
ment, and  after  much  hesitation,  Maxi- 
milian reluctantly  signed  away  his  rights 
and  those  of  his  descendants  to  the 
crown  of  Austria,  and  accepted  the 
crown  of  thorns  brought  to  him  from 
the  Cactus  Country.  Napoleon's  dream 
began  to  look  like  a  fact. 


II. — The  Empire. 

"/,  Maximilian,  Emperor  of  Mexico, 
swear  to  God  by  the  holy  Scriptures  to 
insure  by  every  means  within  m,y  power 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  to 
defend  its  independence  and  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  its  territory." 

The  Mexican  flag  was  unfurled  above 
the  castle  tower  of  Miramar  [p.  669], 
the   delegation  was   moved   even   unto 
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tears ;  twenty-one  guns  of  the  Bellone 
bellowed  their  Ave  Caeaar  across  the 
placid  Adriatic  ;  the  inevitable  Te  Deum 
was  sung,  and  Maximilian  became  Em- 
peror of  Mexico.  Then  he  retired  to  his 
study  to  seek  relaxation  in  j^oetry  and 
wrote  the  touching  little  farewell : 

Mass  ich  auf  e wig  wmVateiiandscheiden.  .  .   . 

On  the  table  of  the  great  blue  room  at 
Miramar  the  rolls  of  fraudulent  affidavits 
proclaimed  him  Emperor  voce  pojyuli  ; 
l3ut  a  Habsburg  requires  the  Dei  gratia. 
So  on  his  journey  westward  Maximilian 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  to  receive 
the  traditional  papal  benediction,  which 
even  the  great  Napoleon,  whose  mis- 
sion seemed  to  be  to  overthrow  "  Grace 
of  God "  sovereigns,  was  not  sceptical 
enough  to  forego.  It  will  probably 
never  be  known  whether  the  vital  ques- 
tion of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church 
in  Mexico  was  even  alluded  to  ;  at  all 
events,  the  pohtical  principles  of  the  issue 
were  certainly  neither  defined  nor  dis- 
cussed during  the  private  interviews  of 
Maximilian  with  the  Pope  or  Cardinal 
Anton elli,  his  Secretary  of  State  *  On 
the  morrow  Pius  IX.  publicly  proclaimed 
his  condemnation  of  the  only  polic}^  open 
to  the  Mexican  Emperor  ;  during  the 
Communion  service  and  while  present- 
ing the  host  he  made  a  few  remarks, 
among  which  was  this  barely  veiled 
threat :  "Great  are  the  rights  of  nations 
and  they  must  be  heeded  ;  but  greater 
and  more  sacred  are  the  rights  of  the 
Church."  To  a  man  of  ordinary  percep- 
tions these  words  were  sufficiently  sig- 
nificant, even  ominous  ;  but  Maximilian 
heard  without  heeding ;  he  was  even 
then  giving  the  measure  of  his  political 
incapacity. 

During  the  long  passage  across  the 
Atlantic  no  questions  of  political  impor- 
tance were  discussed,  nor  does  the  actual 
situation  seem  to  have  been  studied. 
Like  two  children,  delighted  with  a  new 
toy,  Maximilian  and  Charlotte  laid  down 
the  rules  of  etiquette  for  their  house- 
hold :  created  new  orders  ;  invented  de- 
signs for  decorations  and  medals ;  chose 
the  uniforms  for  the  imperial  body- 
guard, and  seriously  pondered  all  the 

*In  a  letter  dated  March  9,  1865,  Cardinal  Antonelli 
says  that  no  negotiations  were  begun  touching  upon  re- 
ligious matters  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  Maximilian's 
visit  to  Rome. 


trivial  imitation  laces  and  bow-knots  of 
a  Louis  XIV  Court  across  the  water.  It 
never  occurred  to  them  that  they  were 
collecting  bric-a-brac  for  a  house  that 
was  not  yet  built.  At  that  time  if  any 
foresaw  none  foretold  the  ending  of  the 
episode  ;  yet,  in  the  light  of  to-day,  it 
required  no  ins2)ired  prophet. 

The  progress  of  the  imperial  cortege 
from  the  coast  to  the  capital  was  sym- 
bolic of  the  vicissitudes  of  the  political 
career  which  it  opened.  Maximilian  ar- 
rived unexpectedly  in  Vera  Cruz,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  received  him  coldl}", 
without  enthusiasm  or  even  curiosity. 
His  first  proclamation  awakened  neither 
admiration  nor  interest.  The  weather 
was  bad,  and  the  first  half  of  the  journey 
was  made  in  the  rain,  over  washed-out 
roads,  on  one  of  which  a  broken  axle 
suddenly  made  the  sublime  look  amaz- 
ingly like  the  ridiculous.  But  before 
they  reached  Orizaba  the  stage  had  been 
set  (anyone  familiar  with  the  Central 
American  Indian  knows  the  recipe),  and 
the  play  was  very  gratifying  to  the  im- 
perial travellers.  Ear  away  in  the 
mountain  wildernesses  of  Chihuahua, 
surrounded  by  a  small  band  of  penni- 
less followers,  the  real  ruler  of  Mexico, 
Benito  Juarez,  listened  with  Indian  stoi- 
cism to  the  echo  of  the  noise  in  the  capi- 
tal. His  coffers  were  empty,  his  Cabi- 
net had  vanished,  his  army  was  melting 
away,  and  the  civilized  world  scoffed  at 
his  presumption.  His  only  companion 
was  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  his  faithful  Secre- 
tary of  State ;  and  strong  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  right,  these  two  silent 
watchers  waited  with  dogged  patience 
for  the  dawn  of  their  day,  the  day  of 
independence,  the  day  that  was  to  break 
upon  the  land  three  years  later. 

After  the  intoxication  of  the  first  fort- 
night of  festivities  Maximilian  looked 
about  him,  curious  to  see  what  manner 
of  Empire  was  this  Mexico  which  he 
had  adopted.  Save  for  the  shadow  of 
the  giant  across  the  Rio  Grande  aU  was 
satisfactory  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
domain.  To  be  sure.  Lord  RusseU,  i.e., 
England,  had  not  recognized  him,  but 
the  continental  rulers  had  unanimous- 
ly acknowledged  the  new  Emperor  of 
Mexico.  (The  admission  cost  them 
nothing  at  the  time  and  in  some  future 
emergency   an   alliance    across   the  sea 
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might  offer  some  advantages.)  At  home 
matters  were  more  compHcated  and  less 
secui'e  ;  but  with  Bazaine  as  executive 
ofl&cer,  in  command  of  a  French  army 
on  whose  co-operation  Maximilian  could 
depend  for  at  least  three  years,  he  felt 
little  concern — too  little  concern — about 
the  pacification  of  the  country  and  the 
organization  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  not 
in  the  least  understand  his  position, 
nor  did  he  appreciate  the  condition  of 
Mexico.  He  was  a  man  of  illusions,  and 
his  own  most  ardent,  most  sincere  ad- 
mirer ;  he  believed  himself  fully  capable 
not  only  to  reign  but  to  rule  unaided,  and 
in  this  beHef  he  continued  to  the  end. 
A  dreamer,  a  poet,  his  mind  filled  with 
the  traditions  of  the  most  form-ridden 
court  in  Europe,  accustomed  to  deal 
only  with  thoroughly  precedented  and 
documented  difficulties,  MaximiHan  was 
perhaps  the  very  worst  practical  ruler 
that  could  have  been  selected  for  Mex- 
ico. He  was  not  only  unable  to  see 
things  clearly  himself,  but  equally  inca- 
pable of  surrounding  himself  with  clear- 
sighted advisers.  The  country  needed  a 
hard,  shrewd,  practical  soldier-ruler ;  a 
man  of  simple  tastes  and  close  economy. 
Maximilian  was  a  traditional  prince  ; 
notwithstanding  the  emptiness  of  his 
coffers,  he  surrounded  himself  with 
chamberlains,  marshals  of  the  court, 
equerries,  etc.,  and  with  such  titles 
and  the  corresponding  emoluments  he 
quenched  the  men  whose  lights  and 
work  he  most  needed.  The  real,  practi- 
cal details  of  government  bored  him, 
and  he  left  them  to  others,  here  again 
showing  the  lamentable  lack  of  judgment 
in  "the  choice  of  his  Heutenants,  Eloin 
and  Scherzenlechner.  The  Empress 
Charlotte  was  really  the  master  mind  of 
the  two  and,  although  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  she  might  have  helped  him 
very  effectually  ;  unfortunately  the  im- 
perial menage  was  no  longer  what  it 
had  been,  and  she  was  allowed  to  ap- 
pear before  her  husband  only  when  of- 
ficially summoned.  To  suggest,  to  ad- 
vise, served  only  to  irritate  the  Emperor ; 
and  to  the  anxiety,  the  constraint,  the 
disappointment  of  this  period  may  be 
attributed  the  first  germs  of  insanity 
which  eventually  dethroned  the  unhappy 
woman's  reason. 


At  this  time  Mexico  might  have  been 
defined  as  a  republic  divided  against 
itself,  and  the  stronger  half  nominally 
ruled  by  an  Austrian  archduke.  Tliis 
prince  had  been  proposed  by  a  French 
emperor,  nominated  by  the  clerical  party 
at  the  dictation  of  Napoleon,  elected  by 
a  native  population  chiefly  composed  of 
Indians  who  did  not  vote,  consecrated 
emperor  by  the  grace  of  God,  upheld 
by  a  French  army  under  a  marshal  of 
France,  directed  by  an  Austrian  and  a 
Belgian,  both  new-comers  in  a  strange 
country ;  controlled  by  no  constitution 
and  responsible  to  no  representative  as- 
sembly. To  make  a  stable  government 
with  such  elements  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances was  no  small  undertaking  ; 
yet  such  was  the  prestige  of  the  French 
army  under  Bazaine,  so  effective  had 
been  the  work  of  the  Regency  under 
Ahnonte  during  the  year  preceding 
Maximilian's  arrival,  that  a  complete 
and  successful  reorganization  under  the 
new  regime  seemed  feasible.  At  the 
Emperor's  accession  few  among  the  im- 
periahsts  doubted  the  ultimate  success, 
but  among  them  were  those  best  able 
to  judge,  the  commander-in-chief  and 
men  of  his  immediate  entourage.  On 
the  other  hand,  defections  were  numer- 
ous among  the  Juarist  leaders,  and, 
temporarily,  at  least,  many  came  over 
to  the  successful  party  fully  prepared 
to  desert  back  again  whenever  that 
course  should  offer  the  greater  profit. 
Even  the  most  faithful  despaired  of  their 
cause  ;  *  volunteers  were  forwarded  to 
the  liberal  camp  handcuffed  in  couples, 
as  the  following  naive  document  ingeni- 
ously confesses  :  "  Conformably  to  the 
circular  sent  out  by  your  excellency  I 
forward  to-day  to  your  head  -  quarters 
ten  couples  of  chained  volunteers  who 
are  disposed  to  uphold  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty. For  want  of  handcuffs  I  cannot 
send  more.  Lieutenant  Trujillo,  who 
escorts  them,  has  orders  to  shoot  any 
who  should  attempt  to  escape. — Liberty 
and  Eeform,  Cosala,  June  2,  1864."  f 

It  seems  evident  that  had  an  empire 
been  possible  in  Mexico,  had  its  founda- 
tion depended  on  what  one  might  call 

*  Vide  Letter  to  Juarez  from  his  Minipter  Zamacona, 
quoted  in  Domenech  :  Histoire  du  Mexique,  vol.  iii. 

t  Letter  from  R.  Bonilla  to  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army  of  Sinaloa.  Un  essai  d'empire  au  Mexique :  E. 
Masseras. 
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party  success,  Bazaine  could,  at  this 
time,  have  established  Maximilian  on  the 
throne  firmly  enough  to  withstand  such 
revolutions  as  the  country  was  accus- 
tomed to  see.  But,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  few  visionary  or  interested  en- 
thusiasts, the  nation  unanimously  re- 
jected an  empire  as  a  poison  which  it 
could  not  assimilate.  Eliminating  the 
French  army,  which  was  but  a  tempo- 
rary factor  in  the  problem  before  him, 
Maximilian  had  the  choice  of  two  vast 
forces  with  which  to  consolidate  his 
throne,  the  clericals  and  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation. A  gradual  enfranchisement  of 
the  latter,  albeit  the  slower,  was  the 
nobler  course  to  pursue,  and  the  result 
would  have  been  to  realize  Maximilian's 
own  ideal  of  a  popular  despot  by  mak- 
ing him  de  facto  Emperor  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, instead  of  what  he  was.  Emperor 
of  Mexico  at  the  mercy  of  the  clerical 
party.  When  we  recall  how  he  had  in- 
sisted on  the  expression  of  a  popular 
vote  as  a  sine  qua  non  of  his  acceptance, 
it  seems  amazing  that  he  should  have  so 
completely  ignored  the  masses — his  best 
friends — after  his  accession  to  power. 
On  the  other  hand,  Maximilian  was  no 
partisan.  His  ambition  was  to  satisfy 
all  parties,  and  he  satisfied  none.  His 
l^olicy  was  to  compromise  when  driven 
to  act,  but  to  temporize  w^hen  possible. 
The  party  that  had  called  him  to  Mexico, 
already  dissatisfied  by  the  conservative 
attitude  of  the  French  and  the  procras- 
tinating policy  of  the  Regency,  had 
come  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  their  in- 
spiration and  held  suddenly  aloof.  At 
this  juncture  their  emissary  to  Miramar, 
Father  Miranda,  returned  to  Mexico, 
and,  from  his  death-bed  in  Puebla,  sent 
them  a  solemn  note  of  warning.  He 
had  been  in  the  country  but  a  short 
time,  but  his  shrewd  mind  easily  pene- 
trated the  Emperor's  dream  of  demo- 
cratic imperialism,  and  the  vacillating, 
groping  policy  by  which  he  sought  to 
realize  it.  His  sudden  death  left  the 
party  much  perplexed ;  should  they 
stand  by  the  Emperor  or  overthrow 
him  ?  They  temporized  as  long  as  the 
issue  was  uncertain,  but  when  the  bat- 
tle was  lost  they  played  the  part  of  the 
crows. 

It  is  not  probable    that  an   amiable 
settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  clerical 


party  could  have  saved  the  Emperor, 
but  the  hostility  of  that  party  contrib- 
uted materially  to  his  downfall.  Na- 
poleon had  already  begim  to  realize 
that  his  Mexican  project  was  very  full 
of  thorns.  It  had  never  been  popular 
in  France,  and  the  momentary  angry 
interest  aroused  by  the  defeat  before 
Puebla  had  been  calmed  b}'  the  capture 
of  Mexico  a  year  later.  The  fabulous 
riches  of  the  country  persisted  in  re- 
maining fabulous,  and  France,  far  from 
receiving  any  of  the  moneys  already  due 
her,  was  constantly  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish more.  Moreover,  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  Emperor's  reign  were 
spent  in  undoing  much  of  the  work 
begun  by  Bazaine  according  to  Napo- 
leon's directions,  and  in  issuing  one 
useless  decree  after  another.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  private  corre- 
spondence between  the  French  Emper- 
or and  his  Heutenant  was  begun,  and 
these  documents,  recently  published  in 
France,*  besides  proving  much  that  had 
hitherto  remained  unknown,  disposed  of 
the  oft -made  statement  that  the  Gov- 
ernment in  Paris  was  purposely  kept  in 
ignorance.  As  earty  as  August,  1864, 
Napoleon  began  to  gauge  Maximilian 
correctly.  "I  think,"  he  writes  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  "that  theEmjieror 
should  show  more  decision,"  and  in  the 
same  letter,  in  w^hichhe  appoints  Bazaine 
a  Marshal  of  France,  he  "  fears  that  the 
Government  is  not  running  smoothly, 
and  that  Maximilian  seems  to  think 
himself  strong  enough  to  walk  alone." 

Maximilian  ascended  the  throne  on 
June  12,  1864,  but  did  not  actually  as- 
sume the  direction  of  affairs  until  Octo- 
ber 30th  of  the  same  year  on  his  rettini 
from  a  journey  through  the  j^aeified 
provinces  of  his  domain.  Up  to  this 
time  he  w^as  supposed  to  be  making 
himself  familiar  wdth  the  main  issues 
pending  ;  after  which,  to  use  a  current 
expression,  he  was  expected  to  "get 
down  to  business."  Here,  at  the  very 
outset,  he  committed  a  serious  blunder 
by  neglecting  to  appoint,  or  propose  the 
election  of  a  legislative  assembly  with 
whom  to  share  the  burden  of  govern- 
ment. A  despot  of  genius  only,  or  a 
strong  military  commander,   could  suc- 

*  La  Verite  surTexpedition  du  Mexique. — P.  Gaulot. 
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cessfully  face  the  situation  alone,  and 
Maximilian  was  neither. 

Apart  from  the  armed  pacification  of 
the  country  three  great  questions 
awaited  settlement :  The  creation  of 
the  native  army  ;  the  reorganization  of 
the  finances,  and  the  so-called  religious 
question.  The  first  had  been  well  begun 
by  Bazaine  and  was  progressing  satis- 
factorily when  the  Emperor,  taking 
matters  into  his  own  hands,  decided  to 
begin  afresh  on  a  new  basis.  The  al- 
ready existing  bureaus  and  staff-organ- 
izations were  thus  left  to  the  mercy  or 
ignorance  of  the  committees  apj^ointed 
to  inquire  into  their  usefulness,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  result  was  great 
dissatisfaction  among  the  officers,  whom, 
at  this  juncture,  it  was  especially  desir- 
able to  conciliate.  The  tendency  to  look 
upon  the  new  government  with  distrust 
was  not  checked  by  the  unnecessary 
raising  of  the  blockade  in  all  ports  of 
the  Empire,  an  inspiration  which  oc- 
curred to  Maximilian  on  his  birthday, 
and  whereby  the  work  of  a  year  w^as 
undone.  In  exchange,  picked  regiments 
with  fancy  names  were  decreed  on  paper, 
and  the  work  of  creating  them  rested 
there.  In  a  word  there  was  no  Mexican 
army  until  after  the  evacuation  by  the 
French. 

The  financial  distress  of  the  Mexican 
Government  had  for  years  been  a  stand- 
ard for  unflattering  comparison,  but 
during  the  moment  of  enthusiasm  that 
followed  Maximilian's  acceptance  of  the 
throne,  the  French  financiers  were  able 
to  float  a  loan  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  million  francs,  of  which,  per- 
haps fifty  found  their  way  into  the 
Mexican  treasury.  So  small  a  sum 
could  not  but  be  ephemeral.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  Imperial  Government  were 
vastly  greater  than  those  of  the  presi- 
dency ;  the  single  item  of  the  imperial 
civil  list,  amounting  to  $1,700,000,  as 
against  $60,000,  which  was  the  presi- 
dential salary.  Moreover,  Maximilian 
surrounded  himself  by  many  unneces- 
sary court  officials  at  high  salaries,  so 
that  in  a  very  short  time  the  treasury 
was  unable  to  pay  home  dues,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  two  millions  of  francs 
which,  according  to  the  convention  of 
IVIiramar,  should  have  been  deposited 
monthly    with    the    paymaster   of   the 


French  army.  The  guarantee  fund  in 
Paris  was  also  promptly  exhausted,  and 
the  real  financial  distress  began.  Some- 
thing should  have  been  done  at  once, 
but,  as  usual,  MaximiHan  temporized. 
After  dividing  the  financial  field  into 
six  main  headings  and  appointing  six 
committees  to  inquire  into  them,  he 
sat  down  and  waited.  He  tacitly,  but 
effectively,  opposed  all  propositions  re- 
lating to  the  founding  of  a  National 
Bank  of  Mexico.  He  also  opposed  the 
granting  of  mining  concessions  ;  the 
scheme  for  colonizing  Sonora  and,  ap- 
parently, the  development  of  all  business 
enterprise  in  Mexico,  certainly  of  all  en- 
terprises recommended  by  Napoleon  ; 
yet  he  expected  the  latter  to  furnish 
more  money  and  men  as  required.  This 
the  French  Emperor  was  no  longer  will- 
ing or  able  to  do.  In  the  speech  to  the 
Chambre  he  had  stated  that  Mexico 
would  need  no  financial  aid  from  France 
after  July,  1864,  and  the  aggressive  dis- 
position of  the  opposition  made  it  im- 
possible for  the  Government  to  ask  for 
supplementary  appropriations.  The  un- 
popularity of  the  expedition,  which  was 
very  generally  looked  upon  as  a  "  job," 
and  the  lack  of  confidence  of  the  minis- 
try, contributed  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  final  discomfiture  of  Maximilian,  for, 
after  his  accession,  the  movements  of  the 
French  were  controlled  far  more  by 
public  opinion  at  home  than  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  enterprise.  Although 
well  informed  itself,  the  Government  was 
afraid  of  j^i^^lishing  the  facts  of  the 
situation,  and  pleaded  ignorance,  hence 
the  mistaken  but  prevailing  sentiment 
that  the  agents  in  Mexico  were  to  blame. 
But  as  the  new  Empire  produced  little 
or  nothing,  and  some  money  had  to  be 
forthcoming,  France  gave  grudgingly, 
little  by  little,  gaining  thereby  neither 
credit  nor  gratitude  for  the  temporary 
reUef  thus  aflbrded.  In  this  way  the 
financial  problem,  like  the  militar}'  one, 
was  never  solved,  but  always  postponed 
by  some  new  loan  or  the  repudiation  of 
some  former  one,  and  this  was  so  well 
understood  by  the  Mexicans  that  there 
was  not  recorded  one  native  subscription 
to  the  last  loan  of  $50,000,000,  raised 
chiefly  in  France. 

To    understand    the   importance   ac- 
quired by  the  so-called  religious  ques- 
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tion,  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
origin  of  Spanish  rule  and  of  Church 
rule  in  Mexico.  It  had  been  the  policy 
of  the  great  Spanish  discoverers  to  rec- 
ognize the  Church  very  liberally  in  the 
division  of  the  spoils  by  granting  to  the 
representatives  of  the  different  orders 
large  concessions  of  land  and  important 
privileges.  Accustomed  to  the  burden- 
some ceremonials  and  exactions  of  the 
Aztec  idol-worship,  the  conquered  Mexi- 
cans readily,  even  eagerly,  accepted  the 
Romish  ritual  and  its  system  of  tribute. 
Bequests  and  endow^ments  w^ere  numer- 
ous, and  helped  to  swell  the  holdings  of 
the  Church  which,  shrewdly  adminis- 
tered, amounted  in  1860  to  approxi- 
mately $500,000,000  in  real  estate,  and 
$150,000,000  in  personal  property.  Sup- 
ported by  such  wealth  the  power  of  the 
Church  became  formidable  in  the  hands 
of  ambitious,  unscrupulous  leaders  ;  so 
threatening  a  danger,  indeed,  that  in 
1856  President  Comonfort  ordered  the 
sale  at  public  auction  of  all  real  estate 
owned  by  religious  corporations,  except- 
ing only  places  of  public  worship,  all 
moneys  so  realized  to  belong  to  said  cor- 
porations. This  first  step,  which  merely 
prevented  the  ownership  of  real  estate, 
but  not  of  personal  property,  by  the 
Church,  was  naturally  very  unpopular 
among  the  clergy.  To  escape  the  new 
law  they  overthrew  Comonfort  and 
elected  Zuloaga,  whose  first  act  was  to 
repeal  the  obnoxious  decree  and  to  order 
the  immediate  restitution,  within  a  delay 
of  two  weeks,  of  all  property  acquired 
under  the  recent  ruling,  such  property 
being  declared  free  from  all  mortgages 
or  incumbrance  contracted  by  the  pres- 
ent holders  in  pa3^ment  thereof.  Two 
years  later  (I860)  Juarez  came  into 
power,  and  promptly  confiscated  all 
Church  property,  both  personal  and  real 
estate  ;  the  treasury  then  offered  the 
latter  for  sale,  two-fifths  of  the  (auction) 
price  to  be  paid  in  Government  bonds, 
worth  at  that  time  from  six  to  eight  per 
cent,  of  their  face  value.  A  period  of  the 
wildest  speculation  naturally  followed, 
during  which  matters  became  more  and 
more  seriously  involved  up  to  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  Mexico  by  the  French. 
General  Forey  then  decreed  that  all  hon- 
est transactions  should  stand ;  fraudu- 
lent transfers  were  subject  to  revision 


.  .  .  later.  The  final  solution  was 
expected  from  the  Impeiial  Government, 
for  Maximilian  alone  had  the  necessa- 
ry authority  to  cut  the  knot.  Unfortu- 
nately he  had,  purposely  or  not,  neg- 
lected to  discuss  the  matter  with  the 
Pope  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  Rome, 
and  was  now  obliged  to  await  the  arriv- 
al of  a  nuncio  with  whom  to  treat.  In 
reality  there  were  no  principles  to  dis- 
cuss, only  ways  and  means ;  it  was 
clearly  impossible  to  order  the  restitu- 
tion of  property  legally'  acquired  and 
paid  for  years  since  ;  the  only  course 
open  to  Maximilian  was  to  uphold  the 
"  nationalization  "  of  Chiu^ch  property, 
but  to  offer  the  clergj^  some  compensa- 
tion, preferably  in  the  form  of  a  living. 
The  nuncio,  however,  claimed  not  only 
the  restitution  to  the  clergy  of  all  prop- 
erty ever  held  by  them,  but  the  exclusion 
from  the  Empire  of  any  form  of  worship 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  ;  the  indepen- 
dent sovereignty  of  each  bishop  in  his 
diocese  ;  the  absolute  control  of  schools 
and  education,  and  the  immunity  of  the 
Church  from  any  interference  at  the 
hands  of  the  civil  authorities. 

To  every  other  proposal  of  com- 
promise the  papal  legate  objected  his 
lack  of  instructions,  and  the  negotiations 
ended  where  they  began  with  the  sole 
result  of  creating  additional  ill  feeling 
between  the  parties.  The  Emperor  was 
obliged  to  proclaim  the  maintenance  of 
the  decrees  of  "nationalization"  and 
the  revision  by  a  special  board  of  in- 
quiry of  aU  transactions  relating  to 
Church  property  ;  but  he  did  so  in  de- 
fiance of  the  clerical  party,  with  whom 
no  modus  vivendi  was  arranged,  and 
which  at  once  threw^  all  its  energy  into 
the  work  of  overturning  the  Empire. 
So  it  may  also  be  said  that  this  great 
issue  was  likewise  left  unsettled ;  for 
the  work  of  revision  was  necessarily  a 
long  and  complicated  operation,  during 
which  the  validity  of  all  titles  involved 
was  open  to  question. 

On  paper  the  reorganization  pro- 
gressed merrily.  One  useless  decree 
followed  another,  at  first  to  the  amuse- 
ment, eventually  to  the  disgust,  of  the 
people.  The  academy  of  sciences  and 
literature ;  the  city  almshouse  ;  and 
the  department  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
were  decreed  on  the  same  day.    Decora- 
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tions  for  women,  medals  for  veterans  who 
had  served  the  same  cause  Jifty  or  twenty- 
five  years  ;  badges  for  civil  and  military 
distinction,  rules  of  etiquette,  tables  of 
precedence,  etc.,  taxed  the  Emperor's 
time  and  powers  of  invention  to  the  ut- 
most. In  the  meantime  matters  were 
jgoing  from  bad  to  worse  outside  of  the 
palace,  and  the  Empire  was  daily  losing 
ground. 

The  year  18G5  was  one  of  disillusion 
and  disappointment  for  all  connected 
with  this  unfortunate  enterprise,  and 
disappointment  begat  recrimination. 
With  the  surrender  of  General  Lee  and 
the  death  of  the  Confederacy  a  new  phase 
of  developments  was  to  be  expected. 
The  persistent  refusal  of  the  Cabinet  in 
Washington  to  recognize  Maximilian, 
and  the  reiterated  intimation  to  Napo- 
leon that  it  would  be  desirable  to  name 
a  date  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops  from  Mexican  territory  pointed 
toward  more  decisive  action  now  that 
the  Federal  armies  were  at  leisure.  Na- 
poleon understood  at  once  that  his 
dream  of  a  Mexican  Empire  was  at  an 
end  ;  after  all  that  he  had  done  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  abandon  Mexico 
without  establishing  some  form  of  gov- 
ernment, so  he  was  prepared  to  protect 
Maximilian's  retreat  (if  he  could  be  in- 
duced to  retire)  and  to  attempt  the 
organization  of  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment under  a  native  president.  He 
fully  realized  the  possibility  of  a  war 
with  the  United  States,  and  his  letters  to 
Bazaine  show  clearly  that  although  he 
expected  the  declaration  of  hostilities  at 
any  moment,  he  nevertheless  deemed  the 
contingency  one  of  slight  importance 
and  the  consequences  in  no  way  to  be 
dreaded.  In  anticipation  of  the  event 
he  ordered  Bazaine  to  concentrate  his 
troops  around  Mexico,  abandoning  all 
executive  points  so  as  to  allow  the  ene- 
my to  exhaust  his  strength  in  long 
marches,  and  he  explained  that  this  was 
his  reason  for  choosing  the  Crimea  as 
the  seat  of  war  with  Russia.  It  is  curi- 
ous and  interesting  to  note  his  mediocre 
opinion  of  our  forces  at  the  close  of  the 
Rebellion. 

A  little  later  the  situation  in  Europe 
had  become  so  complicated  and  critical 
that  Napoleon  realized  the  dangers  to 
which   his   foreign  expedition  exposed 


him.  Now  that  he  had  determined  to 
abandon  the  evidently  futile  attempt  to 
consolidate  Maximilian  on  his  throne 
the  project  developed  rapidly  in  his 
mind ;  it  seemed  criminal  to  exact 
further  useless  sacrifices  from  France, 
especially  as  the  Mexican  Emperor  was 
doing  nothing  to  help  himself.  So  in 
the  opening  speech  to  the  Chambre  on 
January  22,  1866,  he  announced  the 
early  return  of  the  French  troops  and 
the  continuance  of  the  now  nearly  secu- 
lar friendship  between  France  and  the 
United  States.  On  the  31st  he  writes 
to  Bazaine  that  an  envoy  is  en  route  to 
notify  Maximilian  of  the  date  fixed  up- 
on for  the  evacuation.  "  You  have,"  he 
says,  "from  twelve  to  eighteen  months 
at  the  outside  wherein  to  prop  up  Maxi- 
milian so  that  he  can  stand  alone  ;  or 
to  organize  some  responsible  republican 
government  in  the  place  of  the  Empire. 
I  leave  the  decision  to  your  judgment." 


m. — The   Catastrophe. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  death-struggle 
of  the  Empire  began  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came known  that  a  date  had  been  set 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops, 
and  it  is  characteristic  of  the  man  that 
Maximilian  alone  refused  to  believe  in 
the  adoption  of  this  course  imposed 
upon  Napoleon  far  more  by  the  pressure 
of  circumstances  than  by  his  own  will. 
Unfortunately  for  all  concerned,  the 
French  Government  shrank  from  laying 
its  proposed  action  before  Maximilian 
in  the  form  of  an  ultimatum.  Its  special 
envoy  was  barely  received  by  the  Em- 
peror, who  listened  absent-mindedly  to 
his  carefully  worded  warnings  and  dis- 
missed him  and  the  whole  question  with- 
out discussion. 

During  the  following  year  (February, 
1866-67)  Bazaine's  position  became  most 
diflScult  and  disagreeable.  Evei'y  mail 
brought  him  stringent  but  often  contra- 
dictory orders  from  the  home  Govern- 
ment ;  such  orders  as  he  was  able  to 
execute  gained  him  the  animosity  of  the 
Mexicans,  who  attributed  the  new  policy 
to  his  influence  ;  on  the  other  hand  he 
was  instructed  to  carry  out  much  that 
was  impossible,  and  his  remonstrances 
or  explanations  undermined  the  confi- 
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dence  of  his  sovereign,  a  sceptic  as  re- 
gards the  disinterestedness  of  the  men 
who  served  him.  Moreover,  his  ene- 
mies did  not  neglect  the  opportunity 
of  besmirching  his  character  afforded 
by  the  unwarrantable  payment  of  over 
twelve  million  francs  on  account  of  the 
Jecker  claim.*  Bazaine  was  able  to 
clear  himself  of  all  suspicion  of  interest 
in  this  transaction  ;f  unfortimately,  the 
French  Finance  Committee,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  many  of  the 
Emperor's  household  were  implicated 
beyond  question  or  excuse,  and  the  af- 
fair created  a  regrettable  scandal  mag- 
nified and  distorted,  of  course,  in  the 
absence  of  the  actual  facts  and  figures. 

The  advantages  gained  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  France,  by  proclaiming  the 
date  of  the  recall  of  the  troops,  in  other 
words,  the  end  of  the  expedition,  was  at 
once  more  than  compensated  in  Mexico  ; 
for,  to  the  liberals,  the  departure  of  the 
French  meant  the  opportunity  for  a 
general  uprising ;  and  to  the  majority 
of  the  conservatives  and  imperialists  it 
was  synonymous  with  the  overthrow  of 
the  Empire,  the  repudiation  of  the  na- 
tional debt,  and  the  inauguration  of  an 
era  of  reprisals.  Mexican  bonds  fell  at 
once  in  France  ;  in  Mexico  the  news 
created  a  panic  which  Bazaine  in  vain 
strove  to  avert  by  pointing  out  that  the 
Austrian  and  Belgian  legions  would  re- 
main as  a  nucleus  for  the  native  army. 
The  Mexicans  stated  the  case  different- 
ly ;  the  facts  to  them  were  simply  that 
30,000  men,  and  these  the  best,  were 
leaving  the  country,  whereas  no  fresh 
troops  were  on  their  way  to  help  them. 
Moreover,  the  sympathy  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Republican  Party  was  be- 
coming daily  more  pronounced.  Sheri- 
dan was  in  command  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  by  his  orders  both  arms  and  am- 
munition were  often  left  in  convenient 
places  from  which  the  liberals  could 
supply  themselves  ;  furthermore,  he  neg- 
lected no  opportunity  of  affording  moral 
support  to  the  Juarists,  J;  sometimes 
stretching  the  meaning  of  the  word 
moral  to  its  utmost,  so  as  not  to  run 


*  This  had  been  fixed  at  27,703.770  francs,  and  after- 
ward reduced  to  22,660,000  for  the  sake  of  a  speedy 
settlement. 

1  Vide  Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  September  26, 
1866,  and  hicloenres. 

X  Vide  Sheridan's  Memoirs. 


counter  to  his  orders  from  the  State 
Department.  Santa- Anna  was  project- 
ing a  descent  on  Mexican  soil,  hoping 
to  create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  himself, 
as  President,  while  Ortega  was  planning 
a  filibustering  expedition  to  start  from 
the  Rio  Grande.  The  Empire  was  the 
common  enemy,  and  its  future  could 
not  look  more  black  than  it  did  at  this 
period. 

A  little  later,  and  in  answer  to  a  pe- 
tition for  more  men  and  money,  the 
French  Government  repudiated  the 
treaty  of  Miramar  ;  Maximilian  had  ful- 
filled none  of  his  obligations,  and,  if  he 
were  not  bound,  why  should  France  be  ? 
Indeed,  far  from  furnishing  money,  she 
proposed  to  appropriate  to  her  own 
needs  one-half  of  the  revenue  from  the 
port  customs. §  At  this  juncture,  when 
it  seemed  hopeless  to  attempt  any  fur- 
ther negotiations,  the  Empress  Charlotte 
offered  to  go  in  person  and  plead  both 
with  Napoleon  and  the  Pope,  and  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  Maximihan  pre- 
pared a  long  autograph  review  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  exonerated  him- 
self, and  laid  the  blame  of  all  failures 
upon  his  ministers,  chiefly,  however, 
upon  Bazaine,  whom  he  now  disliked 
personally,  and  believed  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  all  his  troubles.  But,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Empress  in  Europe,  Sa- 
dowa  had  been  fought,  and  whatever 
chance  of  success,  however  slight,  had 
still  existed  at  the  time  of  her  depart- 
ure had  now  vanished.  France  could 
no  longer  afford  the  of&cers  and  men 
now  absent  in  America,  and,  on  August 
29th,  Napoleon  writes  to  Bazaine  :  "I 
have  told  the  Empress  frankly  that  I 
cannot  spare  a  single  man  or  dollar  for 
Mexico.  ...  I  have  written  to  the 
Emperor  .  .  .  that  the  time  for 
half -measures  is  past,  and  that  he  must 
either  maintain  himself  alone,  or  abdi- 
cate." In  the  postscript  we  have  a 
touch  of  the  hypocrisy  or  pose  which 
characterized  his  statements  at  the  very 
beginning.  "  Should  you  be  compelled 
to  convene  a  national  assembly,  you 
must  state  that  I  never  contemplated 
imposing  upon  Mexico  any  particular 
form  of   government ;  my    object   was 

§  Twenty -four  per  cent,  of  this  revenue,  which 
amounted  to  56,000,000  francs,  was  reserved  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  English  claims,  and  one-half  of  the  balance 
would  have  amounted  to  20,000,000  francs. 
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merely  to  help  the  jDeople  in  establish- 
ing some  stable  rule  and  to  i)roteet 
them  against  a  state  of  anarchy  which 
for  fifty  years  has  paralyzed  the  coun- 
try. ...  It  was  the  Mexicans  them- 
selves that  desired  a  monarchy  and 
elected  Maximilian     .     .     .     etc." 

From  Paris  the  Empress  repaired  to 
Miramar,  and  thence,  after  resting  for  a 
few  days,  to  Rome,  where,  on  the  30th  of 
September,  during  an  interview  with  the 
Pope  in  the  Vatican,  her  reason  suddenly 
succumbed  to  the  strain.  The  dread 
news  reached  Maximilian  only  a  short 
time  after  the  intimation  that  the  mis- 
sion to  Paris  had  failed  ;  he  was  lying 
ill  at  the  time  in  Chapultepec,  near  Mex- 
ico, and  it  would  seem  as  though  this 
last  blow  broke  his  spirit,  for  he  re- 
solved suddenly  to  abdicate  and  leave 
the  country  without  even  re-entering 
the  capital.  On  October  21st  he  writes 
to  Bazaine  :  "  To-morrow  I  propose  to 
put  into  your  hands  the  necessary  doc- 
uments by  which  to  end  this  impossi- 
ble state  of  things  .  .  ."  The  news 
spread  rapidly  that  the  Emperor  was 
running  away,  and  the  excitement  was 
intense  in  Mexico.  As  usual,  in  like 
cases,  no  one  wished  to  assume  any  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  Cabinet  promptly' 
resigned.  Bazaine,  the  general  emer- 
gency man,  was  again  called  to  the  res- 
cue, and,  after  much  trouble,  succeeded 
in  convincing  the  ministers  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  stand  by  the  Empire  to 
the  end.  But  until  the  Emperor  took 
some  action  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  to  wait. 

The  next  few  days  were  full  of  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion.  Maximilian  did 
not  send  the  expected  documents,  yet 
his  letters  to  head-quarters  were  all  of  a 
testamentary  nature.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  plate  the  valuables  in  the  pal- 
ace were  packed  and  forwarded  to  Vera 
Cruz  ;  the  Emperor's  personal  property 
was  made  over  to  Senor  Sanchez  Navar- 
ro, with  instructions  to  sell  and  appl}^ 
the  proceeds  to  satisfying  private  debts. 
It  seemed  as  though  everything  were 
ready  for  the  curtain  to  drop,  when, 
without  apparent  reason,  Maximilian 
changed  his  mind  again  and  determined 
to  submit  the  question  of  his  abdication 
to  a  vote  of  the  privy  council.  In  this 
wise  the  continuation  of  the  Empire  was 


decided  by  ten  ayes  against  eiglit  noes, 
four  of  the  Cabinet  Ministers  voting  af- 
firmatively. 

The  real  reasons  for  the  Emperor's  sud- 
den change  at  the  very  last  minute  were 
not  known  until  later,  nor  do  they  i-e- 
dound  to  his  credit.  It  had  always  been 
his  ambition  to  play  some  important  part 
in  European  politics,  and  even  after  ac- 
cepting the  crown  of  Mexico  he  did  not 
wish  to  relinquish  his  claims  at  home. 
It  is  true  that  he  had  signed  away  all 
his  rights,  but  he  did  this  under  great 
pressure,  and,  evidently,  with  numerous 
mental  reservations.  For  when  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  in  his  speech  to  the 
Reichsrath,  mentioned  the  existence  of 
a  "  family  compact,"  Maximilian,  then  at 
the  height  of  his  prosperity  in  Mexico, 
protested  vehemently,  declaring  that  he 
had  signed  the  document  against  his 
will,  and  that  the  agreement  was  null 
and  void.  At  the  very  moment  when 
everything  seemed  lost  in  Mexico  and 
the  Emperor  had  relinquished  all  hope, 
he  received  a  letter  from  his  evil  angel 
and  former  minister,  Eloin,  stating  that 
the  Austrians  were  clamoring  for  the 
abdication  of  the  Emperor  Franz-Josef, 
and  that  in  his  former  government  of 
Venice  Maximilian  was  openly  named  as 
successor.  No  such  position  could,  of 
course,  be  offered  to  a  fugitive  ;  but  Max- 
imilian might  remain  in  Mexico  until 
after  the  departure  of  the  French  and  at 
once  call  for  a  general  convention  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  which  would  cer- 
tainly confiiTQ  him  as  Emperor  without 
the  influence  of  any  outside  pressure. 
Then  would  be  the  time  to  resign,  return 
to  Austria  with  more  prestige  than  when 
he  had  left,  and  urge  his  claims  to  the 
crown,  or  at  least  to  the  Regency  which 
must  follow  the  present  Emperor's  ab- 
dication. It  was  a  wild  and  incoherent 
dream,  yet  Maximilian  believed  in  its 
fulfilment  and  staked  and  lost  his  life 
upon  it. 

During  the  next  two  months  the 
preparations  for  the  evacuation  of  Mex- 
ico were  continued  slowly,  but  sj'stemat- 
icaUy.  As  the  French  garrison  moved 
out  of  each  town  it  had  occupied,  the 
keys  were  delivered  to  the  imperialists, 
who  very  generally  turned  them  over  to 
the  Juarists  within  twenty-four  hours. 
Before  the  irresistible  tide  of  liberalism 
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the  Empire  gradually  shrank  around  the 
capital,  where  French  and  Mexicans, 
MaximiUan  among  the  rest,  were  killing 
time  by  quarrelling,  sometimes  openly 
among  themselves,  sometimes  diplomat- 
ically, each  endeavoring  by  mail  and 
cable  to  undermine  the  other's  credit  in 
Paris.  All  relations  between  the  Em- 
peror and  the  commander-in-chief  were 
broken  off,  and  when,  on  February  5th, 
the  French  troops  marched  past  the 
palace  on  their  way  to  the  coast,*  every 
window  of  the  great  structure  was 
closed  and  apparently  deserted.  Be- 
hind the  blinds  of  the  casement  over- 
looking the  road  to  Puebla,  Maximilian 
watched  the  retreating  columns,  and  as 
the  rear  one  disappeared  he  turned  to 
his  secretary,  Mr.  Mangino.  "At  last," 
he  exclaimed,  "  I  am  free !  " 

To  use  Marshal  Niel's  picturesque 
expression,  "  Maximilian  had  got  him  a 
horse,  and  was  off  to  conquer  his  em- 
pire ; "  but  this  he  attempted  no  longer 
as  Emperor  at  the  head  of  the  nation  ; 
he  was  now  merely  a  party  leader  at  the 
head  of  the  clericals  ;  and  as  a  parti- 
san he  adopted  partisan  methods.  His 
proclamation  upon  taking  command  of 
the  troops  was  marked  by  exaggeration 
and  even  misstatement,  and  his  instruc- 
tions to  General  Miramon  were  unneces- 
sarily ferocious  ;  among  them  was  the 
order  to  "  court-martial  and  sentence 
Juarez,  Tejada,  Iglesias,  Garcia,  and  Ne- 
grete,  should  he  succeed  in  capturing 
them,  but  defer  execution  until  further 
special  notice.  The  same  to  apply  to 
all  dissidents ;  to  prisoners  in  arms  no 
quarter  is  granted."  Unfortunately  the 
despatch  fell  into  the  hands  of  Juarez, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  became  a  terrible 
weapon  against  the  imperial  prisoner. 

As  a  military  commander,  Maximilian 
showed  the  same  vagueness  of  purpose, 
the  same  lack  of  decision,  the  same  ten- 
dency to  temporize  which  characterized 
him  as  a  statesman.  He  ignored  Mira- 
mon, his  best  and  most  faithful  general, 
to  listen  to  Marquez,  a  free  lance,  who 
abandoned  him  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
and  he  himself  was  no  soldier.  The 
campaign  was  short  and  decisive.  A 
few  days  after  the  departure  of  the 
French,  Maximilian  left  the  capital  and 

*  The  fleet  sailed  from  Vera  Cruz,  March  12, 1867. 


marched  northward.  Five  thousand 
men  remained  to  garrison  the  city  of 
Mexico  ;  2,500  to  defend  Puebla.  At 
Queretaro  the  Emperor  collected  less 
than  10,000  men,  and  that  was  all  ;  the 
liberals  had  approximately  41,000  men 
in  the  field,  but  their  different  armies 
were  scattered,  and  Miramon  proposed 
attacking  each  corps  separately  while 
this  was  yet  possible ;  Marquez  op- 
posed the  plan,  and  the  Emperor  sup- 
ported him  ;  nothing  was  done,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  town  was  invested. 
Before  the  lines  were  completed  Mar- 
quez, with  a  commission  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Empire  in  his  pocket, 
took  all  the  available  cavalry  and  start- 
ed for  Mexico,  where  he  was  about  to 
disorganize  the  Government  just  as  by 
his  flight  he  was  disorganizing  the  de- 
fence of  Queretaro.  The  rest  is  a  lam- 
entable tale.  After  a  little  desultory 
fighting,  scarce  worthy  the  name,  the 
town  was  delivered  to  the  liberals  by 
the  traitor,  Lopez,  on  the  morning  of 
April  15th.  Maximilian,  Miramon,  Mejia, 
Mendez,  600  officers,  and  about  7,000 
men  surrendered.  Mendez  was  marched 
off  at  once,  placed  against  a  convenient 
wall  and  shot  down  without  trial.  Li  a 
long  letter  to  the  victorious  General  Es- 
cobedo,  the  Secretary  of  War  explained 
that  the  crimes  committed  by  Maxi- 
milian and  his  two  fellow-prisoners  were 
self-evident,  and  that  a  trial  was  super- 
erogatory, but  that  in  the  present  in- 
stance the  Government  was  willing  to 
have  recourse  to  the  courts  ;  so  the 
bloody  farce  was  continued  to  the  end. 

Maximilian  alone  still  persisted  in 
believing  that  there  w^ould  be  no  fur- 
ther bloodshed,  for  now  that  he  had 
been  captured  the  episode  was  ended  ; 
he  imagined  that  they  would  send  him 
to  the  coast  under  escort  and  allow  him 
to  depart  after  promising  never  to  re- 
turn. If  there  must  be  a  victim,  how- 
ever, he  asked  to  be  the  onlv  one  ;  he 
also  declared  that  he  was  no  longer 
Emperor  of  Mexico,  but  merely  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  as  he  had  signed  an 
act  of  abdication  a  month  previously, 
said  act  to  take  effect  as  soon  as  he 
shovld  be  killed  or  captured.  Such 
naivete  deserves  a  stronger  name. 

He  was  allowed  to  name  his  own  de- 
fenders, and  seemed   to   really  believe 
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that  there  was  a  chance  of  acquittal  ;  at 
any  rate  he  was  so  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  case  would  be  tried  impar- 
tially and  solely  on  its  merits,  that  the 
men  he  chose  to  defend  him  all  be- 
longed to  the  republican  party.  The 
proceedings  began  on  June  13th,  the 
court  sitting  on  the  stage  of  the  Itur- 
bide  theatre,  the  public  l3eing  admitted 
to  the  boxes  and  seats  as  at  any  regular 
performance.  On  the  14th,  at  eleven  at 
night,  the  verdict  was  rendered — guilt y, 
and  the  sentence  read — death. 

Now  that  it  was  all  over  Maximilian 
prepared  himself  for  the  end  with  the 
calmness  and    dignity  of   a  gentleman. 
Vol.  XV.— C9 


Whatever  may  be  said  of  his  career  as 
a  rviler,  his  end  was  beyond  criticism. 
While  refusing  ^  to  attemj)t  an  escape 
where  failure  would  involve  ridicule  and 
dishonor,  he  made  every  effort  to  obtain 
the  acquittal  of  his  fellow  -  prisoners, 
Mejia  and  Miramon.  But  in  vain.  The 
grim  singleness  of  purpose  that  made 
Juarez  great  and  admirable  in  adversity 
dragged  him  down  to  the  level  of  con- 
tempt in  this  first  moment  of  success  ; 
he  lacked  the  nobler  qualities  of  gener- 
osity, of  mercy,  nor  did  he  understand 

*  Dr.  Bapch,  in  Erinnervngen  aus  Mexico  seemp  to 
think  that  several  attempts  to  escape  were  planned  but 
discovered  by  the  guards. 
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the  higher  revenge  of  forgiveness.  In- 
voking one  shallow,  transparent  pretext 
after  another  he  refused  to  listen  to  the 
appeals  for  clemency  made  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  several  civilized  govern- 
ments, and  maintained  the  sentence. 
He  had  read  only  the  Old  Testament 
and  not  the  New. 

On  the  19th,  at  half-past  three  in  the 
morning,  Maximilian  woke  from  a  quiet 
sleep  and  dressed  with  the  help  of  his 
two  servants.  After  receiving  his  father 
confessor  and  hearing  mass  with  his  fel- 
low-prisoners, he  took  a  slight  breakfast, 
and  being  notified  that  all  w^as  ready, 
he  bade  his  followers  farewell,  far  less 
moved  than  they.  Each  prisoner  en- 
tered a  separate  carriage,  and  the  dis- 
mal procession,  guarded  by  numerous 
troops,  passed  slowly  through  the  silent 
streets  to  the  Cerro  de  las  Campari  as,  a 
hill  near  the  town,  and  stopped  at  the 
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place  designated  for  the  execution,  not 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where 
Maximilian  had  been  captured.  Here 
the  prisoners  alighted,  and  a  few  min- 
utes later  they  stood  side  by  side,  four 
thousand  men  around  them.  The  Em- 
peror spoke  first  in  a  clear,  quiet  voice 
and  said  : 

"  I  die  in  a  good  cause,  the  cause  of 
independence  and  freedom.  May  my 
blood  end  forever  the  woes  of  my 
adopted  countrv.  Friends.  .  .  .  Viva 
Mejico .' "  * 

Miramon  read  a  few  lines,  in  which 
he  protested  against  the  accusation  of 
treason,  and  maintained  the  right  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  was  about  to  give 
his  life.  AYliile  he  was  speaking  Me- 
jia  looked  up  at  the  pale,  hard  sky 
overhead  and  across  the  ragged  cactus- 

*  There   are  several   versions   of    Maximilian's    last 
words  ;  this  is  the  shortest. 
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bush  so  typical  of  his  country.  Above, 
in  the  oven-like  dome,  a  buzzard,  the 
eagle  of  Mexico,  circled  slowly  round 
and  round,  and  he  followed  it  with  his 
eyes  until  it  alighted  on  a  tuna  far  away. 
Beyond,  the  Sierra,  purple  and  blue  and 
white,  weighed  heavily  on  the  horizon  ; 
unconsciously  he  lowered  the  crucifix 
which  he  was  holding  before  him  and, 
suddenly,  the  word  was  given.  A  single 
volley  burst  over  the  plateau,  and  on 
the  dissolving  smoke  the  ghost  of  the 
Empire  floated  away  into  the  Past. 


It  was  not  until  six  months  later  that 
the  Austrian  Government  obtained  the 
body  of  Maximilian,  and  the  Novara 
steamed  solemnlv  away  toward  the 
Adriatic  (December  2G,  1867).  A  little 
more  than  three  years  before  the  same 
frigate  had  brought  the  young  imperial 
couple  as  a  royal  gift  to  Mexico  from 
an  older  civilization  ;  and  Mexico  had 
flung  them  back,  the  one  demented,  the 
other  dead. 

So  ended  one  of  Napoleon's  day- 
dreams. 


THE   LIGHTHOUSE/^ 


PAINTED   BY  STANHOPE  A.  FOEBES,  A.R.A. 

By  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton., 


"God's  Gift  College,"  as 
it  was  humbly  called  by  its 
human  founder,  Edward  Al- 
leyn,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Dulwich,  may  be  known  to 
some  American  readers  as 
Dulwich  College,  and  a  few 
may  even  have  visited  the 
gallery  of  pictures  there 
which  contains  some  valua- 
ble works  by  the  old  mas- 
ters. Alleyn  was  a  famous 
and  successful  actor,  a  con- 
temporary of  Shakespeare, 
who,  like  Shakespeare  him- 
self, was  prudent,  saved 
money,  and  bought  land, 
which,  being  in  the  near 
neighborhood  of  London 
has  by  this  time  come  to  be 
worth  £1,500,000.  Notwith- 
standing his  career  as  an 
actor,  Alleyn  seems  to  have 
been  recognized  in  his  life- 
time by  the  most  "  respecta- 
ble "  classes,  for  the  Dean  of 
St.  Paul's  gave  him  his 
daughter's  hand  in  mar- 
riage. No  one  can  question 
the  excellence  of  his  educa- 
tional and  charitable  inten- 
tions concerning  the  future  usefulness 
of  "God's  Gift  College,"  but  they  were 
*  See  Frontispiece. 


thwarted  in  great  measure  by  the  indo- 
lence or  negligence  of  the  corporation 
that  had  charge  of  the  endowment.    As 
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this  endowment  increased  in  importance, 
being  now  worth  £17,000  a  year,  it  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Parliament, 
which,  by  an  Act  passed  in  1858,  entire- 
ly reformed  the  foundation.  Dulwich 
College  is  at  the  present  time  housed 
in  extensive  and  magnificent  buildings, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  educa- 
tional institutions  in  the  world.  Its 
efficiency  is  not  limited,  like  that  of 
certain  more  famous  public  schools,  to 
the  ancient  languages  and  mathematics, 
but  extends  to  "  drawing  and  design- 
ing, ci\il  engineering,  physics,  chemis- 
try, and  other  branches  of  science." 

It  is  to  this  thoroughness  and  reality 
in  the  Dulwich  system  of  teaching  what 
used  to  be  considered  idle  accomplish- 
ments that  Mr.  Stanhope  Forbes  owed 
his  effectual  initiation  into  practical 
art.  He  was  a  Dulwich  boy,  and 
learned  drawing  there  under  Mr.  John 
Sparkes,  whose  teaching  he  looks  back 
upon  even  now  with  gratitude  for  its 
soundness.  Instead  of  being  set  to 
copy  more  or  less  showy  sketches  in 
water -colors  he  was  seriously  trained 
in  drawing  from  casts  and  models. 
Mr.  Sparkes  perceived,  too,  that  his 
pupil  had  a  natural  talent  for  the 
graphic  arts,  and  persuaded  young 
Forbes's  father  (at  that  time  manager 
of  the  Midland  Great  Western  Railway 
of  Ireland)  to  let  his  son  become  a 
painter.  On  leaving  Dulwich  he  went 
for  a  short  time  to  the  Lambeth  School 
of  Art,  and  thence  to  the  schools  of  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1876. 

The  combination  of  a  good  elemen- 
tary art  school  with  a  picture  gallery 
is  one  that  is  rarely  found  in  estab- 
lishments for  general  education,  and 
though  I  am  not  able  to  trace  Mr. 
Forbes's  present  style  of  work  to  the 
particular  influence  of  any  old  master 
represented  in  the  collection  at  Dul- 
wich, it  seems  probable  that  the  mere 
presence  or  close  neighborhood  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pictures  by  fa- 
mous masters  must  have  exercised  its 
own  magnetism  on  an  artistic  tempera- 
ment. Besides  this,  Dulwich  is  within 
six  miles  of  the  National  Gallery. 

Mr.  Forbes  worked  for  several  years 
as  an  Academy  student,  after  which  he 
felt  a  desire  to  go  to  Paris  and  see 
what  was  to  be  learned  there.     He  be- 
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came  a  pupil  of  Bonnat  at  Clichy,  but 
at  that  time  there  was  a  novel  inter- 
est among  the  students  of  the  figure, 
they  were  actually  beginning  to  think 
of  representing  human  beings  as  they 
appeared  in  the  open  air,  and  for  this 
the  young  painter,  Bastien-Lepage,  was 
a  more  daring  leader  than  Bonnat,  who 
indeed  kept  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
indoor  effects.  This  sudden  discovery 
among  the  figure-students  of  a  world 
outside  the  four  walls  of  the  atelier  is 
one  of  those  curious  but  by  no  means 
unfamiliar  cases  in  the  history  of  the 
fine  arts  when  one  class  or  clique  of 
artists,  having  long  closed  its  eyes  to 
what  is  perfectly  familiar  to  another, 
ventures  at  last  into  the  other's  terri- 
tory in  a  spirit  of  venturesome  enter- 
prise, and  in  the  unaffected  conviction 
that  because  the  region  is  new  to  it- 
seK  it  has  never  been  explored  by  any 
one.  I  need  only  observe  that  the 
plein  air,  in  which  these  daring  Paris- 
ian art  students  felt  at  first  like  caged 
birds  set  at  liberty,  has  always  been 
to  the  landscape-painter  what  the  sea- 
wind  is  to  the  albatross  or  salt-water 
to  the  whale.  The  only  essential  differ- 
ence is  that  the  figure  is  treated  as  a 
foreground  object,  so  that  the  figure- 
painter  escapes  from  those  enormous 
difficulties  of  transient  effect  which  tax 
the  memory  of  the  landscape-painter  so 
severely,  and  by  baffling  all  his  powers 
of  imitation  compel  him  to  have  re- 
course to  something  like  a  language 
of  signs  that  cannot  be  universally  in- 
telligible. So  far  as  out -door  effect 
is  concerned,  the  task  of  the  figure- 
painter  is  much  simpler,  though  it  still 
offers  difficulties  not  met  with  in  a 
portrait  taken  in  a  room.  Mr.  Forbes 
says  :  "I  was  wild  to  attack  this  great 
problem  of  the  open-air  effect  myself," 
so  he  started  for  Brittany,  and  arrived 
by  chance  at  the  quaint  little  village  of 
Cancale,  near  St.  Malo.  There  he  chose 
a  picturesque  little  street,  set  up  his 
easel  out-of-doors,  and  conscientiously 
painted  from  nature  a  picture  full  of 
figures,  all  from  local  models,  who  had 
posed  for  the  young  artist  during  the 
progress  of  his  work.  This  picture 
was  bought  by  the  Corporation  of 
Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Forbes  observes 
that  he  owes  a  lasting  debt  of  grati- 
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tilde  to  tlie  members  of  the  Art  Com- 
mittee for  this  encouragement,  which 
enabled  him  to  work  on  in  the  same 
direction.  He  therefore  went  on  with 
his  out-door  work  so  long  as  it  was 
possible  to  paint  in  the  open  air,  and 
returned  to  the  atelier  only  in  the  win- 
ter. Mr.  Forbes  still  kept  on  friendly 
terms  with  Bonnat,  who,  however,  shook 
his  head  at  these  plein-air  tendencies 
and  rather  disapproved  of  the  new  di- 
rection his  pupil  was  taking,  though  he 
remained  kind  and  encouraging  on  the 
whole.  Mr.  Forbes  spent  the  next  two 
summers  at  Quimperle,  near  the  little 
village  of  Pont  Aven,  a  place  at  that 
time  much  haunted  by  painters,  who 
often  walked  over  to  Quimperle,  so  that 
young  Mr.  Forbes  made  many  artistic 
acquaintances  in  this  way.  One  artist 
then  working  at  Pont  Aven  he  did  not 
happen  to  meet  until  some  years  after- 
ward ;  this  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Arm- 
strong, whom  he  afterward  married, 
so  they  had  been  working  in  Brittany 
mthin  a  mile  or  two  of  each  other  and 
in  entire  unconsciousness  of  their  fut- 
ure destiny.  Mr.  Forbes  liked  Brit- 
tany so  well  that  he  might  have  worked 
on  there  indefinitely  had  not  the  diffi- 
culty of  selling  Breton  subjects  in- 
duced him  to  seek  his  materials  else- 
where. He  went  to  Cornwall  in  1884, 
with  the  intention  of  spending  a  few 
weeks,  and  little  dreaming  that  he 
would  ever  settle  there.  The  reader  is 
no  doubt  aware  that  artists  have  a  curi- 
ous way  of  discovering  places  that  are 
already  marked  upon  the  map  and  per- 
fectly well-known  to  the  local  historian 
or  gazetteer.  First  one  artist  goes 
there  in  an  exploring  mood,  and  makes 
sketches  or  a  picture  which  he  exhib- 
its. This  attracts  others  to  the  place, 
and  a  little  artistic  colony  soon  forms 
itself  which  may  survive  even  the  death 
of  its  original  members,  as  they  are 
succe^eded  by  younger  men.  Barbizon, 
St.  Ecouen,  Pont  Aven,  and  latterly 
Vernon,  have  been  discovered  in  this 
manner  in  France.  The  discovery  of 
Bettws-y-Coed  seems  now  very  ancient 
history  in  Wales,  that  of  the  little  Corn- 
ish village,  Newlyn,  is  more  recent. 
Still,  when  Mr.  Forbes  went  there  in 
1884  he  found  Mr.  Walter  Langley, 
who  had  just  made  a  sensation  with  his 


water-colors,  already  living  there,  and 
he  also  found  a  few  men  whom  he  had 
known  in  Brittany.  Not  much  of  their 
work,  however,  had  found  its  way  to 
the  Academy,  and  when  Mr.  Forbes  sent 
his  "Fish  Sale  on  a  Cornish  Beach," 
in  1885,  it  was  probably  the  first  large 
picture  that  had  gone  up  from  the  vil- 
lage in  March.  The  "Newlyn  School," 
as  it  is  called,  has  developed  its  pro- 
ductiveness so  considerably  since  that 
year  that  crowds  now  come  from  all 
parts  of  Cornwall  to  see  the  works 
ready  for  the  Academy,  usually  thirty 
or  forty  pictures,  many  of  them  large, 
and  shown  in  the  various  studios  and 
glass-houses  that  have  been  erected  by 
artists  in  the  village.  The  Great  West- 
ern Bailway  Company  has  even  added 
a  special  van  to  its  famous  express 
train,  "  The  Flying  Dutchman,"  for  the 
accommodation  of  these  works  of  art, 
which  arrive  thus  honorably  in  the  me- 
tropolis, unashamed  of  their  remote 
provincial  birth.  "'The  Fish  Sale,'" 
says  Mr.  Forbes,  "was  painted  under 
the  uncomfortable  conditions  that  my 
uncompromising  conscientiousness  in- 
sisted upon,  and  I  shudder  at  the  rec- 
ollection of  what  I  endured  fighting 
with  the  east  wind  before  a  large  canvas 
on  the  cold  and  sloppy  beach  between 
Newlyn  and  Penzance,  but  I  was  re- 
warded by  a  good  position  on  the  line." 

At  Newlyn  Mr.  Forbes  met  Miss 
Elizabeth  Armstrong,  whom  he  married 
in  1889,  and  they  settled  there,  work- 
ing together.  He  speaks  enthusiastical- 
ly of  the  wealth  of  material  for  artistic 
purposes  to  be  found  in  this  little  Corn- 
ish region.  "  Not  only  the  fishing-vil- 
lage itself  and  the  life  of  the  fisher-folk, 
but  the  country  round  Newlyn,  the 
moorlands,  the  little  valleys  or  coombes, 
the  Cornish  farms  and  the  agricultural 
life  of  the  county  would  occupy  many 
painters."  He  does  not  consider  such 
artistic  colonies  unfavorable  to  quality 
in  production,  but  at  the  same  time 
thinks  it  is  good  for  a  colony  when  a 
strange  artist  arrives  with  freshness  in 
his  methods  and  ideas. 

"  My  own  artistic  tendencies,"  says 
Mr.  Forbes,  "have  not  greatly  changed 
since  I  first  set  up  my  easel  in  a  Bre- 
ton village.  Subject,  from  the  literary 
point  of  view,  has  never  greatly  inter- 
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ested  me,  and  I  have  been  chiefly  gov- 
erned in  my  choice  of  motives  by  the 
fascination  of  some  particular  effect. 
The  reflections  on  the  wet  sand  in  my 
"Fish  Auction,"  the  conflicting  daylight 
and  gaslight  of  the  "  Village  Philhar- 
monic," the  glow  of  the  forge  in  the 
dark  smithy,  these  were  my  incentives 
to  work.  Happening  to  stroll  into  the 
village  foundry  about  some  odd  job,  I 
chanced  upon  just  such  a  scene  as  I 
tried  to  render  in  "  Forging  the  An- 
chor," and  last  year  pottering  about  the 
harbor  of  an  evening  in  a  punt,  I  was 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  pier  and 
lighthouse  with  its  lamp  just  lit." 

Mr.  Forbes  has  given  me  some  inter- 
esting results  of  his  technical  expe- 
rience. Like  most  painters  who  in  the 
earlier  part  of  their  careers  have  at- 
tempted to  work  entirely  and  exclu- 
sively from  nature,  he  has  found  it 
practically  impossible  to  adhere  steadily 
to  such  a  rule,  and  is  now  content  to 
rely  frequently  on  sketches  and  stud- 
ies, only  making  these  both  numerous 
and  full  of  materials.  In  this  way  he 
made  careful  studies  in  the  smoke  and 
grime  of  the  foundry,  and  amid  the 
din  of  the  blacksmiths  at  their  work. 
For  "  The  Lighthouse  "  he  painted  oil 
sketches  in  an  open  boat.  Besides  mak- 
ing innumerable  studies  for  all  parts 
of  his  picture,  Mr.  Forbes  now  takes 
the  wise  precaution  of  preparing  a  car- 


toon for  the  whole  work.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  practices  Mr.  Forbes  still,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  drags  out  his 
largest  canvases  to  work  from  nature 
whenever  it  is  at  all  possible.  He  has 
always  abstained  from  the  use  of  pho- 
tographic apparatus. 

"  The  Lighthouse  "  is  that  at  Newlyn, 
and  the  little  cottage  just  visible  to  the 
left  of  the  pier  was  the  painter's  first 
residence  there  ;  but  since  those  days 
he  has  found  an  interesting  old  farm- 
house near  the  moorlands,  once  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Godolphins,  and  this  he 
has  renovated  and  made  habitable.  His 
picture  for  the  Academy  of  1894,  has 
for  its  subject  a  team  of  horses  drag- 
ging a  huge  block  of  granite  along  one 
of  the  lonely  Cornish  roads. 

Mr.  Forbes  received  a  first  class 
medal  at  Paris  in  1889  for  his  "Village 
Philharmonic,"  he  has  also  received  a 
large  gold  medal  at  Berlin,  and  in 
1893  a  medal  at  Chicago  for  "Forging 
the  Anchor."  He  was  elected  an  As- 
sociate of  the  Boyal  Academy  in  Janu- 
ary, 1892. 

So  far  as  I  know  Mr.  Forbes's  work, 
I  should  say  that  it  is  characterized  by 
great  veracity,  both  as  to  character, 
material  objects,  and  effect,  without 
any  obtrusiveness  of  detail,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  trace  of  those  pre- 
posterous affectations  that  mark  the 
modern  decadence. 


THE  DOG. 


By  N.  S.  Shaler, 
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It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first 
creature  which  man  won  to  domesticity 
was  made  captive  and  friend  for  the  sake 
of  companionship  rather  than  for  any 
grosser  profit.  The  dog  was,  the  world 
over,  the  first  living  possession  of  man 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  kindred. 
He  has  been  so  long  separated  from  the 
primitive  species  whence  he  sprang  that 
we  cannot  trace  with  any  certainty  his 
kinship  with  the  creatures  of  the  wil- 
derness. Like  his  master  he  has  be- 
come so  artificialized  that  it  is  hard  to 
conjecture  what  his  original  state  may 
have  been. 

Naturalists  are  much  divided  in  opin- 
ion in  all  that  relates  to  the  origin  of 
our  ancient  and  common  domesticated 
animals,  and  this  for  the  reason  that 
the  longer  a  creature  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  change  -  bringing  condi- 
tions of  our  fields  and  households,  the 
further  it  has  departed  from  the  par- 
ent stock.  This  difficulty  is  naturally 
the  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  dogs,  for 
the  reason  that  they  have  been  longer 
and  more  completely  under  the  control 
of  man  than  any  other  of  the  lower 
animals.  Some  students  of  the  prob- 
lem have  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  dog  is  a  descendant  of  the  wolf : 
the  whelps  of  this  species,  it  is  sup- 
posed, were  captured  by  primitive  men 
and  brought  trader  domestication.  The 
difficulty  of  this  view  is  that  even  with 
the  high  measure  of  care  which  the  con- 
ditions of  civilization  permit  us  to  de- 
vote to  the  effort,  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible to  educate  captive  wolves  to 
the  point  where  they  show  any  affection 
for  their  masters,  or  are  in  the  least  de- 
gree useful  in  the  arts  of  the  household 
or  the  occupations  of  the  chase.  They 
are  in  fact  indomitably  fierce  and  utter- 
ly self -regarding.  It  seems  unreason- 
able to  believe  that  any  savage  would 
have  found  either  pleasure  or  profit 
from  an  effort  to  tame  any  of  the  known 
species  of  wolves.     Moreover,  the  fact 


that  dogs  show  little  or  no  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  form  and  habits  of  their 
brutal  kindred,  or  to  interbreed  with 
them,  is  clearly  against  the  supposition 
that  there  is  any  close  relation  between 
the  creatures. 

Yet  other  speculative  inquirers  have 
sought  the  origin  of  the  dog  through 
the  admixture  of  the  blood  of  several 
different  species,  the  wolf  and  the  jackal 
being  perhaps  the  principal  or  the  only 
components  of  the  hybrid  stock.  Here 
too  the  evidence  of  nature  is  against  the 
supposition.  No  one  has  ever  succeed- 
ed in  hybridizing  the  wolf  and  the  jack- 
al, nor  do  our  dogs  show  any  more  ten- 
dency to  revert  to  the  jackal  than  to  the 
wolf.  They  meet  their  tropical  relative 
with  as  much  animosity  as  is  proper,  or 
at  least  customary,  in  the  intercourse  of 
allied  yet  distinct  species.  In  fact,  all 
the  indices  by  which  we  are  able  to 
carr}^  back  the  history  of  other  domes- 
ticated animals  to  their  primitive  or 
even  extinct  ancestry,  fail  in  the  case  of 
the  dog.  When  the  stock  is  allowed  to 
go  as  nearly  wild  as  they  can  be  in- 
duced to  become,  we  do  not  find  that 
they  thereby  approach  to  any  known 
wild  form.  It  therefore  seems  reason- 
able to  betake  ourselves  to  another  ba- 
sis for  the  natural  history  of  the  dog 
which  has  not  yet  been  made  a  matter 
of  much  inquiry,  but  which  promises  to 
afford  us  more  substantial  truth  than 
the  conjectures  which  we  have  just  con- 
sidered. 

We  should,  in  the  first  place,  note  the 
fact  that  the  ancestors  of  our  more 
important  domesticated  animals,  those 
which  have  been  longest  in  subjugation, 
have  commonly  disappeared  from  the 
wild  state — the  species,  except  for  the 
cultivated  forms,  having  gone  into  the 
irrecoverable  past.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  wild  kindred  of  our  buUs,  horses, 
sheep,  and  camels,  there  probably  be- 
ing none  of  the  original  wild  species  of 
these  groups  now  living,  except  those 
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which  have  been  more  or  less  completely 
subjugated  by  man  and  then  have  re- 
turned to  the  wilderness.  The  fact  is 
that  with  any  large  mammal,  the  domes- 
tication of  the  species  tends  to  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  the  remaining 
wild  forms.  If  we  go  back  in  fancy  to  the 
time  when  the  dog  was  taken  in  from  the 
wilderness,  we  readily  perceive  how  cer- 
tainly the  subjugated  individuals  would 
have  mingled  with  their  wild  kindred,  so 
that  either  the  wild  would  have  become 
tame  or  vice  versa.  The  same  incompat- 
ibility which  exists  between  slavery  and 
freedom  in  our  own  species  in  any  given 
territory  may  be  said  to  hold  in  the  case 
of  captive  animals.  It  is  particularly 
on  this  account  that  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  our  races  of  dogs  have  been 
derived  from  one  or  more  original  spe- 
cies of  truly  canine  ancestors,  the  wild 
forms  of  which  have  long  since  disap- 
peared from  the  earth. 

Although  there  are  no  species  of  wild 
dogs  now  in  existence  to  which  we  can 
refer  the  origin  of  our  household  friends, 
there  are  several  known  to  us  only  in 
their  fossil  state  from  which  they  may 
possibly — indeed,  we  may  say  probably 
— have  been  derived.  These  creatures 
are,  of  course,  represented  only  by  their 
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skeletons,  and  even  these  remains  have 
only  been  found  in  an  imperfect  state  of 
preservation.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  these  extinct  species,  or  at  least 
certain  of  them,  lived  down  to  the  time 
when  man  had  come  upon  the  earth, 
and  was  beginning  to  speculate  on  his 
surroundings  for  such  company  and 
help  as  he  might  win  therefrom.  It  is 
clearly  a  reasonable  supposition  that 
some  of  these  primitive  canine  species 
may  have  been  far  more  domesticable 
than  the  existing  kindred  of  the  dog — 
the  wolves,  foxes,  jackals,  or  hyaenas — 
differing  from  their  fiercer  kindred  much 
as  the  zebras  do  from  the  wild  asses,  the 
one  form  being  utterty  undomesticable, 
and  the  other  lending  its  back  almost 
willingly  to  the  burdens  which  man. 
chooses  to  impose.  It  seems  likely  that, 
this  primitive  species  —  perhaps  more 
than  one — whence  the  dog  sprang  was. 
not  a  very  vigorous  or  widespread  form, 
else,  as  before  remarked,  a  savage  would 
have  found  it  impossible  to  keep  his. 
half -tamed  creatures  from  rejoining 
their  wild  kinsmen.  Thus,  if  a  man 
should  in  this  da}^  succeed  in  taming 
wolves,  in  a  region  where  they  were 
j)lenty,  to  the  point  where  they  began 
to  abide  his  presence  or  even  to  have 
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some  slight  affection  for  him,  the  call  of 
nature  would  be  sure  to  lead  them  back 
to  reunion  with  their  kind. 

It  seems  pretty  certain  that  the  first 
steps  in  the  domestication  of  the  dog 
must  be  attributed  not  to  any  distinct 
purpose  of  acquiring  a  useful  animal, 
but  to  that  vague  instinct  which  leads 
children  to  make  captives  of  any  wild 
animal  with  which  they  come  in  contact. 
The  fancy  for  pets  is  not  only  common 
to  all  mankind,  civilized  and  savage 
alike,  but  is  clearly  exhibited  in  many 
of  the  mammals  below  the  level  of  man. 
Almost  everyone  has  observed  cases 
where  dogs,  cats,  and  horses  have  be- 
come attached  to  some  creature  of  an 
alien  species  with  which  they  have  been 
by  chance  thrown  in  contact.  The  high- 
er the  grade  of  the  intelligence,  the  more 
sympathetic  with  other  life  the  ani- 
mal is  likely  to  become.  Thus  the  ele- 
phants, whose  natural  endowments  in 
the  way  of  intelligence  are  perhaps  su- 
perior to  those  of  any  other  wild  creat- 
ures, are,  when  brought  into  ca^^tivity, 
curiously  prone  to  form  attachments  to 
human  beings.  Savages  appear  to  make 
but  little  use  of  their  do^s  in  huntino-. 
In  fact,  those  peculiar  combinations  of 
instinct  and  training  which  we  find  in 
our  hounds,  pointers,  setters,  and  other 
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dogs  which  have  been  bred  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  sportsmen,  have  been  ac- 
quired but  slowly,  and  are  of  no  value 
except  where  the  search  for  game  is  car- 
ried on  under  what  we  may  term  civil- 
ized conditions.  The  dog  of  the  savage 
is  in  all  countries  much  like  liis  master 
— a  creature  with  few  arts  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  subdue  his  rude  native  im- 
2:>ulses  to  the  attainment  of  any  refined 
ends. 

It  seems  most  likely  that  for  ages  the 
principal  use  of  the  dogs  which  dwelt 
about  the  camps  of  the  2:»rimitive  people 
was  found  in  the  reserve  food  supply 
which  they  afforded  their  thriftless  mas- 
ters. When  the  hunting  was  successful 
the  poor  brutes  had  a  chance  to  wax  fat, 
and  even  in  times  of  scarcity  they  man- 
aged to  pick  up  enough  food  to  keep 
them  alive.  When  their  masters  were 
brought  to  a  state  of  famine  they  were 
doubtless  accustomed,  as  are  many  sav- 
ages at  the  present  time,  to  eat  a  por- 
tion of  their  pack.  In  the  early  condi- 
tions of  humanity  there  was  no  other 
beast  which  could  be  made  to  serve  so 
well  this  simple  need  in  the  way  of  prov- 
ender. The  dos^  is  in  fact  the  onlv 
animal  ever  domesticated  which  can  be 
trusted  through  his  own  affections  alone 
to  abide  with  his  master  in  the  endless 
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changes  of  camp  and  the  rapid  move- 
ments of  flight  and  chase  which  charac- 
terized men  before  their  housed  state 
began.  In  a  certain  curious  way  the  use 
of  dogs  for  food  has  served  greatly  to 
advance  the  development  of  these  cap- 
tives. When  the  savage  was  driven  to 
feed  upon  his  dogs  he  was  naturally 
more  willing  to  sacrifice  the  least  intel- 
ligent and  affectionate  of  them,  delaying 
to  the  point  of  extremity  the  time  when 
he  would  kill  those  which  had  endeared 
themselves  to  him.  In  this  way  for  ages 
a  careful  though  unintended  process  of 
selection  was  applied  to  these  creatures, 
and  to  it  we  may  fairly  attribute,  as 
many  considerate  naturalists  have  done, 
a  large  part  of  the  intellectual — indeed, 
we  may  say  moral — elevation  to  which 
they  have  attained. 

When  the  place  of  the  dog  as  the  first 
and  most  intimate  companion  of  man 
was  affirmed  in  the  rude  way  above  de- 
scribed— when  the  savagery  to  which 
he  was  at  first  made  free  gradually  en- 
larged to  civilization,  a  number  of  spe- 
cial uses  were  found  for  the  peculiar 
capacities  of  the  creature.  These  va- 
ried in  different  parts  of  the  world,  ac- 
cording to  the  peculiarities  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  masters.  In  high  latitudes, 
where  the  ground  is  snow-covered  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  dogs  were  used, 
as  they  are  to  this  day,  in  dragging 
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sleds.  They  were,  indeed,  perhaps  the 
first  animals  which  were  harnessed  to 
vehicles.  When  they  were  brought  to 
serve  this  definite  end,  we  may  well  be- 
lieve that  the  stronger  and  more  en- 
during individuals  were  spared  in  times 
of  dearth  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
almost  indispensable  to  their  masters, 
and  even  the  little  forethought  which 
we  find  among  primitive  j)eoples  would 
lead  to  their  preservation.  Here  again, 
doubtless,  came  in  the  process  of  unin- 
tended selection  which  has  made  the 
Esquimau  sled -dog  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  varieties  of  his  kind. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
early  variations  induced  among  dogs  is 
that  which  has  arisen  from  the  pastoral 
habit.  We  do  not  know  when  this  cus- 
tom of  keeping  sheep  in  large  flocks 
was  first  instituted,  but  it  is  evident- 
ly of  exceeding  antiquity,  probably  far 
older  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  The 
custom  could  hardly  have  been  insti- 
tuted without  help  of  the  shepherd's 
mate,  the  sheep-dog.  Although  the 
creatu>'es  of  this  breed  are  probably  in 
form  ver}^  near  to  the  original  wild  spe- 
cies whence  our  canines  came,  the  vari- 
ety has  as  regards  its  instincts  been,  by 
a  process  of  education  and  selection,  led 
very  far  away  from  the  original  stock. 

The  wild  forefathers  of  this  species 
were  clearly  natural  born  sheep-slayers, 
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and  tlie  motive  abides  to  this  day  in  all 
the  breeds  which  have  the  strength  to 
assail  our  unresisting  jdocks.  The  spirit 
is  so  ingrained  that  even  the  most  civ- 
ilized of  our  house-dogs,  which  may  for 
generations  never  have  tasted  blood 
and  which  show  no  disposition  to  at- 
tack the  other  creatures  of  the  barn- 
yard, cannot  be  trusted  alone  with 
sheep.  When  two  or  more  of  them  are 
together  the  old  instincts  of  the  wild 
pack  return,  and  they  will  slay  with  in- 
sensate brutality  until  they  are  fairly 
exhausted  with  their  fury.  Their  be- 
havior on  such  occasions  reminds  one 
of  the  actions  of  their  masters  when 
possessed  with  the  blind  rage  of  a  mob. 
Yet  in  the  shepherd-dog  we  find  this 
ancestral  motive,  once  a  large  j^art  of 
the  life  of  the  creature,  so  overcome 
by  education  and  selection  that  they 
will  not  only  care  for  a  flock  with  all 
the  devotion  which  self-interest  can 
lead  the  master  to  give  to  the  task,  but 
they  will  cheerfully  undergo  almost  any 
measure  of  privation  in  order  to  protect 
their  charges  from  harm.  The  annals 
of  shepherd  districts,  especially  those 


where  winter  snows  fall  deeply,  as  in. 
Scotland,  abound  in  anecdotes  of  a 
well-attested  nature  which  show  how 
2)rofoundly  the  dogs  which  tend  the 
flocks  are  imbued  with  the  love  of  the 
animals  committed  to  their  care.  This 
affection  is  more  curious  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  never  in  any  measure  returned 
])y  the  sheep.  To  them  the  custodian 
is  ever  a  dreaded  overseer.  He  seems 
to  bring  to  them  nothing  but  the  mem- 
ories of  danger  derived  from  the  expe- 
rience which  their  species  acquired  in 
far  away  times. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  be- 
havior of  a  young  shepherd-dog  when 
he  is  first  brought  in  contact  with  a 
flock.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  has  an 
amazingly  keen  interest  in  the  sheep. 
He  regards  them  with  an  attention 
which  he  gives  to  no  other  living  things, 
except  perhaps  his  master.  Out  of  a 
litter  of  well-bred  puj)s  belonging  to 
this  variety,  the  greater  part  will  at 
once  assume  a  curatorial  attitude  toward 
a  flock.  They  will  show  a  disposition 
to  keep  them  together,  and  will  only 
seize  on  an  individual  in  case  he  under- 
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takes  to  break  away.  They  will  gener- 
ally use  no  more  force  than  is  necessary 
to  reduce  the  recalcitrants  to  order. 
They  arrest  him  by  catching  hold  of  the 
leg  or  fleece,  and  rarely  seize  hold  of  the 
throat,  which  other  dogs,  led  by  their 
inherited  instincts,  are  apt  at  once  to 
assail.  Very  rarely  does  a  shepherd- 
dog  of  good  ancestry,  even  at  the  out- 
set of  his  career,  attack  a  sheep  in  a 
way  which  shows  that  the  ancient  pro- 
clivities have  been  revived  in  his  S23irit. 
Even  then  a  little  remonstrance,  or  at 
most  a  slight  castigation,  is  pretty  sure 
to  turn  him  from  his  evil  ways.  If  we 
could  measure  in  some  visible  manner 
the  psychic  peculiarities  of  animals  we 
would  be  led  to  regard  this  great 
change  in  the  instincts  of  the  dog, 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  his 
use  in  herding,  as  perhaps  the  most 
momentous  transformation  which  man 
has  ever  accomplished  in  any  creature, 
including  himself  ;  for  none  of  our  own 
inherited  savage  traits  are  so  complete- 
ly sublated  at  the  time  of  our  birth  as 
is  this  old  and  sometime  dominant  slay- 
ing motive  in  the  shepherd-dog. 

With  the  advancing  differentiation  of 
human    occupations   and    amusements, 
our  breeds  of  dogs  have,  by   more  or 
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less  deliberate  selection,  been  developed 
until  by  form  and  instincts  they  fit  a 
great  variety  of  purposes.  Some  of 
these  pertain  to  industrial  work,  but  the 
greater  portion  are  related  to  the  sports 
or  fancies  of  men.  The  turnsj)it  was 
bred  for  its  short  legs  and  small,  com- 
pact body,  and  was  serviceable  in  those 
treadmills  of  the  hearth  which  have  long 
since  passed  out  of  use,  but  which  were 
for  centuries  features  in  our  kitchens. 

The  massive  type  of  bull-dogs,  charac- 
terized by  heavy  frames  and  an  indomi- 
table will,  appears  to  have  been  brought 
about  by  a  process  of  selection  having 
for  its  unconscious  end  the  develop- 
ment of  a  breed  which  should  render 
the  herdsman  of  horned  cattle  some- 
thing like  the  assistance  which  the  shep- 
herd-dog gave  to  those  who  had  charge 
of  flocks.  In  the  more  primitive  state 
of  our  bulls  and  cows  the  creatures- 
were  much  wilder  than  at  present,  and 
were  generally  kept,  not  in  enclosed 
pastures,  but  on  unfenced  ranges.  In 
these  conditions  the  care  taken  needed 
the  help  which  the  ancestors  of  our 
modern  bull-dog  afforded.  The  tasks 
which  the  animal  was  called  on  to  per- 
form were  of  a  ruder  nature  than  those 
which  were  allotted   to   the  shepherd- 
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dog.  Their  business  was  to  conquer 
the  unruly  beast.  They  were  taught  to 
seize  the  muzzle,  and  by  the  pain  they 
thus  inflicted  they  could  subdue  even  the 
fiercer  small  bulls  of  the  ancient  type  of 
form.  From  this  original  use  the  cattle- 
dogs  were  turned  to  the  brutal  sport  of 
bull-baiting,  a  rude  diversion  which  was 
indulged  in  by  our  ancestors  for  cen- 
turies, and  has  only  disappeared  in  our 
less  cruel  modern  days.  Bred  for  the 
bull-ring,  these  dogs  acquired  the  for- 
midable strength  and  ferocity  under 
excitement  which  made  their  name  a 
terror  and  their  qualities  a  satirical 
embodiment  of  the  ruder  traits  which 
characterized  the  British  folk. 

The  training  which  instituted  the 
breed  of  bull-dogs  was  evidenth'  much 
less  continuous  and  effective  than  that 
which  developed  the  shepherding  vari- 
ety. The  use  for  the  creature  in  the 
care  of  herds  has  passed  awa3^  In  the 
older  parts  of  the  world  cattle  are  kej)t 
only  in  enclosures,  and  where,  as  on  our 
frontier,  they  still  range  over  unbounded 
fields  they  are  guarded  by  horsemen 
who  do  not  need  the  assistance  of  dogs 
to  control  the  movements  of  the  herds. 


No  longer  serviceable  either  in  econo- 
mies or  sports,  the  breed  of  true  bull- 
dogs is  rapidly  disappearing.  As  we 
may  often  observe  in  other  fields  of 
development,  the  peculiarities  of  this 
breed  are  now  under  the  control  of 
fancy,  and  the  blood  is  being  led  far 
away  from  its  old  characteristics.  The 
bull-terrier  and  other  varieties,  which 
retain  something  of  the  form  and  of  the 
solemn  demeanor  which  characterized 
their  ancestors,  but  which  are  too  small 
to  assail  horned  cattle,  mark  the  vanish- 
ing stages  of  this  great  stock,  which  will 
soon  only  be  known  in  memory.  The 
history  of  this  peculiar  herd-dog  shows 
us  how  marvellously  pliant  the  body 
and  mind  of  this  species  has  become 
under  the  conditions  of  civilization. 
The  rude  processes  of  unconscious  se- 
lection, acting  without  steadfastness  of 
purpose  or  rationally  developed  skill, 
serves  to  sway  the  qualities  of  the  ani- 
mal this  way  or  that  to  meet  the  ever- 
changing  requirements  of  use  or  fancy. 
A  similar  selection  in  the  case  of  our 
horned  cattle  has  within  a  few  centuries 
converted  the  cows  into  mild-mannered 
and    sedentary  milk-making   machines, 
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and  has  deprived  the  bulls  of  the  greater 
j)art  of  their  ancient  savage  humor.  Ow- 
ing to  this  change  in  the  quality  of  their 
associates  in  captivity  the  dogs  have 
also  been  led  into  great  variations.  The 
same  type  of  interaction  may  be  traced 
again  and  again  in  the  isolated  2)art 
of  the  world  enclosed  within  our  fences, 
as  well  as  in  the  free  realm  of  the  wil- 
dernesses. All  the  individuals  in  the 
great  host  of  life  affect  each  other  as  do 
the  soldiers  of  a  well- organized  army  in 
the  movements  of  a  battle. 

The  shepherd-dog,  the  turnspit,  and 
the  bull-dog  are  the  three  remarkable 
variations  of  the  canine  blood  which 
were  brought  about  by  a  process  of 
training  and  selection  unconsciously  di- 
rected to  the  institution  of  breeds  suit- 
ed to  special  economic  ends.  The  oth- 
er varieties  of  dogs  have  been  shaped 
more  distinctly  for  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment or  for  the  indulgence  of  mere 
fancy.  The  several  varieties  of  hounds, 
harriers,  beagles,  pointers,  setters,  ter- 
riers, etc.,  have  been  designed  to  meet  a 
dozen  or  more  variations  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  chase.  The  marvellously 
complete  way  in  which  special  peculiari- 
ties have  been  developed  in  mind  and 
body  makes  this  field  of  domestic  cult- 
ure the  most  fascinating  subject  of  in- 
quiry to  the  naturalist.  The  ordinary' 
fox-hound  has  had  his  inheritances  de- 
termined so  as  to  fit  him  for  pursuing 
a  small  animal  which  can  rarely  be  kept 
in  view  during  its  flight,  and  which  can 
only  be  followed  by  the  odor  it  leaves  in 
its  trail,  so  these  creatures  run  almost 
altogether  luider  the  guidance  of  their 
sense  of  smell.  The  stag-hound,  on  the 
other  hand,  pursues  a  relatively  large 
animal  which  cannot  well  l^e  followed 
by  the  nose,  at  least  with  any  speed  ; 
they  therefore  trust  almost  altogether  to 
vision  in  their  chase.  The  packs  which 
hunt  otters  have  developed  the  swimming 
habit  and  an  array  of  instincts  w^hich  fit 
them  especially  for  this  peculiar  sport. 
If  space  allowed  we  could  note  at  least  a 
dozen  divisions  of  the  group  of  hounds 
or  chasing  dogs,  each  of  which  has  de- 
veloped a  peculiar  assemblage  of  quali- 
ties, more  or  less  precisely  adapted  to 
some  particular  game. 

Perhaps  the  most  special  adaptation 
which  man   has  brought  about  in  his 


domesticated  animals  is  found  in  our 
pointers  and  setters.  In  these  groups 
the  dogs  have  been  taught,  in  somewhat 
diverse  ways,  to  indicate  the  presence 
of  birds  to  the  gunner.  Although  the 
modes  of  action  of  these  two  breeds  are 
closely  related,  they  are  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct to  meet  certain  differences  of  cir- 
cumstances. The  peculiarities  of  their 
actions,  it  should  be  noted,  are  altogeth- 
er related  to  the  qualities  of  our  fowling- 
pieces.  These  have  been  in  use,  at  least 
in  the  form  where  shot  took  the  place  of 
the  single  ball,  for  less  than  two  cen- 
turies, and  the  j^eculiar  training  of  our 
pointers  and  setters  has  been  brought 
about  in  even  less  time.  It  seems  like- 
ly, indeed,  that  it  is  the  result  of  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  teaching, 
combined  with  the  selection  which  so 
effectively  works  upon  all  our  domesti- 
cated creatures.  It  thus  appears  that 
this  peculiar  impress  upon  the  habits  of 
the  dog  is  the  result  of  somewhere  near 
thirty  generations  of  culture. 

Although,  as  Mr.  Darwin  has  sug- 
gested, the  pointing  or  setting  habit 
probably  rests  upon  an  original  custom 
of  pausing  for  a  moment  before  leaping 
upon  their  prey,  wdiich  was  possibly  char- 
acteristic of  the  wdld  dog,  it  seems  to  me 
unlikely  that  this  is  the  case,  for  we  do 
not  find  this  habit  of  creeping  on  the 
prey  among  our  more  primitive  forms 
of  dogs  nor  the  wdld  allied  species  as  a 
marked  feature.  All  the  canine  animals 
trust  rather  to  furious  chase  than  to 
the  cautious  form  of  assault  by  stealthy 
approach  and  a  final  spring  upon  their 
prey,  as  is  the  habit  with  the  cat  tribe. 
Granting  this  somewhat  doubtful  claim 
that  the  induced  habits  of  these  dogs 
which  have  been  specially  adapted  to 
the  fo wiling  -  piece  rests  ui3on  an  origi- 
nal and  native  instinct,  the  amount  of 
specialization  which  has  been  attained 
in  thirty  generations  of  care  remains  a 
very  surprising  feature  and  affords  one 
of  the  most  instructive  lessons  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  animal  culture. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  vari- 
ation of  a  spontaneous  sort  which  is 
now  taking  place  in  our  pointers  and 
setters  is  considerable.  It  is,  perhaps, 
more  distinctly  indicated  here  than  in 
any  other  of  the  breeds  which  are  char- 
acterized by  peculiar  qualities  of  mind. 
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All  those  familiar  with  the  behavior  of 
these  strains  of  hunters  have  observed 
the  high  measure  of  individuality  which 
characterizes  them.  I  have  recently 
been  informed  by  a  friend,  who  is  a 
hunter  and  a  very  observing  naturalist, 
of  one  of  these  variations  in  the  point- 
er's instinct  which  may,  by  careful  se- 
lection, possibly  lead  to  a  very  useful 
change  in  the  habits  of  the  animal. 
Hunting  the  Virginia  partridge  in  the 
tall  grass  on  the  sea-coast  of  Georgia, 
his  dog  found  by  experience  that  his 
master  could  not  discern  him  when  he 
was  pointing  birds,  and  that  a  yelp  of 
impatience  would  put  up  the  covey  be- 
fore the  gun  was  ready  for  them.  The 
sagacious  dog  has  therefore  adopted 
the  habit  of  backing  away  from  the 
point  where  he  first  fixed  himself,  so 
that  he  could,  by  barking,  denote  the 
presence  of  the  birds  without  giving 
them  alarm.  Although  in  this  first  in- 
stance the  action  is  purely  rational,  and 
is  indeed  good  evidence  of  singular  dis- 
cernment and  contriving  skill,  it  seems 
likely  that  by  careful  breeding  it  may  be 
brought  into  the  realm  of  pure  instinct 
or  inherited  habit. 

The  great  variation  in  habits  w^hich  is 
taking  place  in  those  varieties  of  dogs 
which  are  immediatelv  under  the  mas- 


ter's eye  during  all  tlie  process  of  the 
chase  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact 
that  these  creatures  are  in  a  position 
to  be  immediately  and  constantly  in- 
fiuenced  during  their  most  active  and 
therefore  teachable  state  of  mind  by  the 
will  of  man.  A  pack  of  fox-hounds  is 
to  a  great  extent  out  of  hand  while  en- 
gaged in  the  pursuit  of  their  prey,  but 
a  pointer  or  setter,  even  when  under  ex- 
treme excitement,  is  almost  completely 
mastered  by  the  superior  will.  When 
we  observe  the  extent  to  which  human 
intelligence  is  affecting  the  qualities  of 
our  hunters,  it  is  not  surprising  to  note 
that  in  almost  every  district  where  there 
are  peculiar  kinds  of  game,  varieties  of 
the  dog  are  developing  which  are  espe- 
cially adapted  to  its  pursuit.  Thus  in 
America,  where  the  raccoon  abounds,  a 
peculiar  variety  of  hunting  dog  is  in 
process  of  development  which  has  a 
singular  assemblage  of  qualities  which 
fit  it  for  this  peculiar  form  of  the  chase. 
Although  as  yet  "  coon  dogs "  have  not 
been  cultivated  for  a  sufficient  time  to 
acquire  distinct  physical  characteristics, 
their  habits  exhibit  a  larger  range  of 
specialization  than  those  of  any  other 
breed  of  sporting  dogs. 

In  those  parts  of  the  Americas  where 
peccaries  are  hunted,  the  dogs  used  in 
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spaniel   Retrieving  Wild   Duck. 


tlieir  pursuit  have  learned  to  beware  of 
assaulting  the  pack  which  they  have 
brought  to  bay,  and  instead  of  indulg- 
ing in  the  instinct  which  leads  them 
into  that  way  of  danger  and  of  certain 
death,  they  circle  round  the  assemblage, 
compelling  them  to  show  front  on  ev- 
ery side,  and  so  to  remain  stationary 
until  the  hunters  come  up.  Perhaps  a 
score  of  similar  specializations  in  the 
modes  of  action  of  our  dogs  which  are 
employed  in  the  chase  could  be  recited, 
but  as  the}^  all  lead  us  to  one  conclusion, 
which  is  to  the  effect  that  these  creat- 
ures are,  as  far  as  their  mental  powers 
are  concerned,  like  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter,  we  may  pass  them  by  for 
some  considerations  which  appear  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  writers 
who  have  discussed  the  problems  of 
canine  intelligence. 

So  long  as  our  dogs  were  employed 
in  the  labor  or  the  organized  recreations 
of  man,  the  tendency  of  the  association 
with  the  superior  being  was  in  a  high 
measure  educative.  The}"  were  con- 
stantly submitted  to  a  more  or  less  crit- 
ical but  always  effective  selection  which 
tended  ever  to  develop  a  higher  grade 
of  intelligence.  With  the  advance  in 
the  organization   of  society  the  dog  is 


ever  losing  something  of  his  utility, 
even  in  the  way  of  S23ort.  He  is  fast 
becoming  a  mere  idle  favorite,  prized 
for  unimportant  peculiarities  of  form. 
The  effort  in  the  main  is  not  now  to 
make  creatures  which  can  help  in  the 
employments  of  man,  but  to  breed  for 
show  alone,  demanding  no  more  intelli- 
gence than  is  necessary  to  make  the 
creature  a  well-behaved  denizen  of  a 
house.  The  result  is  the  institution  of 
a  wonderful  variety  in  the  size,  shape, 
and  special  peculiarities  of  different 
breeds  with  what  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
concomitant  loss  in  their  intelligence. 
We  often  hear  it  remarked  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  dogs,  that  the  ordinary 
mongrels  are  more  intelligent  and  more 
susceptible  of  high  training  than  tlie 
carefully  inbred  varieties,  w^hich  are 
more  highly  prized  because  they  con- 
form to  some  thoroughly  artificial  stand- 
ard of  form  or  coloring.  This  is  what 
we  should  expect  from  all  we  know 
concerning  the  principles  of  breeding. 
Where  for  generations  the  dog-fancier 
has  selected  for  reproduction  with  ref- 
erence to  the  trifling  and  often  injurious 
features  of  shape  he  seeks  to  attain  he 
naturally  and  almost  necessarily'  neglects 
to    choose    the    creatures   in  regard  to 
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their  mental  peculiarities.     The    result 
is  that  the  breed  tends  to  fall  back  in 


King   Charles   Spaniel. 

these  regards  to  below  the  level  of  the 
ordinary  cur,  who  makes  his  place  in  the 
affections  of  his  owner  because  he  has 
attractive  or  useful  qualities  of  mind. 
It  appears  to  me,  in  a  word,  that  our 
treatment  of  this  noble  animal,  where 
he  is  bred  for  ornament,  is,  in  effect, 
degrading. 

Although  the  formation  of  our  fancy 
breeds  does  not  serve  to  advance  the 
development  of  those  intellectual  feat- 
ures which  are  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  our  dogs,  the  experiments 
have  served  to  show  the  amazing  phj^si- 
cal  plasticity  of  this  species 
under  the  conditions  of  long 
domestication.  The  range 
in  size  between  a  tiny  span- 
iel, such  as  those  which  are 
bred  in  Chihuahua,  in  north- 
ern Mexico,  and  the  great 
Danes  or  mastiffs  of  north- 
ern Europe,  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  which  has  ever  been 
attained  in  the  case  of  any 
mammal.  In  some  cases  the 
larger  individuals  belonging 
to  the  mastiff  breed  proba- 
bly weigh  near  thirty  times 
as  much  as  their  smaller 
kinsmen.  Great  as  are  these 
variations,  they  are  only  in 
form  and  bulk.  They  involve  none  of 
those  curious  changes  in  the  number  of 


bones  of  the  skeleton  which  we  may 
trace  among  the  domesticated  pigeons. 
We  therefore  turn  from  these 
i-esults  of  Ijreeders'  fancy  to 
consider  certain  of  the  men- 
tal qualities  of  dogs  which 
liave  not  come  in  our  way  in 
our  review  of  the  history  of 
its  relations  to  man. 

First  of  all,  we  may  note 
the  fact  that  the  friendly  re- 
lations which  dogs  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  form 
with  men  vary  exceedingly  in 
their  range  and  activity. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  regard 
does  the  dog  exhibit  such 
distinctly  human  character- 
istics as  in  the  way  in  which 
he  meets  the  individuals  of 
the  mastering  species.  The 
gamut  of  their  social  relations 
with  men  is  almost  exactly 
parallel  with  our  own.  With  from  one  to 
a  dozen  persons  a  dog  may  maintain  re- 
lations of  almost  equally  complete  sym- 
pathy and  mutual  understanding.  He 
may  be  on  terms  of  acquaintanceship  in 
varied  degrees  of  familiarity  with  a  few 
score  others  with  whom  he  comes  in  fre- 
quent contact.  Toward  the  rest  of  man- 
kind he  maintains  an  attitude  of  more 
or  less  complete  distrust,  which  with 
experience  may  attain  the  indifference 
which  men  commonly  show  toward  per- 
fect strangers.  If  we  observe  a  dog  go- 
ing along  a  much-frequented  street,  we 
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may  note  that  his  relations  to  the  peo- 
ple   are    substantially  those  which  the 


Poodles. 


folk  have  to  each  other.  He  shows  as 
they  do  a  certain  consideration  for  the  in- 
dividuals he  encounters,  gives  them  their 
due  ]Dlace,  and  3'et  holds  to  his  own. 
It  is  particularly  noticeable  that  he 
avoids  all  contact  with  the  other  pass- 
ers ;  in  fact,  a  dog  has  to  be  much  be- 
side himself  with  rage  or  fear  or  insane 
from  disease  before  he  will  break  those 
bounds  of  personality  which  civilization 
has  set  up  to  guide  the  conduct  of  life. 
The  social  culture  of  dogs  appears  to 
have  gone  to  the  point  where  they  rec- 
ognize the  meaning  of  an  introduction — 
at  least  as  far  as  the  sympathetic  rela- 
tions of  that  understanding  are  con- 
cerned. Almost  any  well-bred  dog  will 
submit  to  be  presented  by  his  master,  or 
even  by  persons  whom  he  knows  but  is 
not  accustomed  to  obey,  to  a  stranger  to 
whom  he  has  already  exhibited  some  dis- 
like. During  the  introduction  he  will 
submit  to  those  formal  exchanges  of 
courtesy  which  he  is  accustomed  to  rec- 
ognize as  the  indices  of  friendshij).  The 
impression  of  this  understanding  seems 
to  be  so  permanent  that  on  subsequent 
meetings  the  dog,  though  he  may  main- 
tain his  original  dislike  of  the  man  who 
has  been  forced  upon  his  acquaintance, 
will  continue  to  treat  him  with  a  certain 
consideration,  though  it  is  often  easy  to 
see  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  for  him 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  soci- 


ety. When  we  compare  the  conduct  of 
dogs  in  these  regards  with  the  behavior 
of  other  animals,  even  highly  domesti- 
cated forms,  we  perceive  how  marvel- 
lously successful  has  been  man's  uncon- 
scious effort  to  mould  this  creature  on 
his  own  nature. 

Another  extremely  human  character- 
istic of  our  canine  friends  is  shown  in 
their  susceptibility  to  ridicule.  Faint 
traces  of  this  quality  are  to  be  found  in 
monkeys  and  perhaps  even  in  the  more 
intelligent  horses,  but  nowhere  else  save 
in  man,  and  hardly  there,  except  in  the 
more  sensitive  natures,  do  w^e  find  con- 
tempt, expressed  in  laughter  of  the  kind 
which  conveys  that  emotion,  so  keenly 
and  painfully  appreciated.  AYith  those 
dogs  which  are  endowed  with  a  large 
human  quality,  such  as  our  various 
breeds  of  hounds,  it  is  possible  by  laugh- 
ing in  their  faces  not  only  to  quell  their 
rage,  but  to  drive  them  to  a  distance. 
They  seem  in  a  way  to  be  put  to  shame 
and  at  the  same  time  hopelessly  puzzled 
as  to  the  nature  of  their  predicament. 
In  this  connection  we  may  note  the  very 
human  feature  that  after  you  have 
cowed  a  dog  by  insistent  laughter  3'ou 
can  never  hope  to  make  friends  with 
him.  A  case  of  this  kind  is  fresh  in  my 
experience.  A  year  or  two  ago  I  was 
imprudent  enough  to  laugh  at  a  very 
intelligent  dog  in  my  neighborhood,  he 
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having  uureasonably  assailed  me  at  my 
house-door,  where  he  had  been  left  for  a 
long  time  to  wait  while  his  owner  was 
within  and  had  thereby  been  brought 
into  an  unhappy  state  of  mind.  Sympa- 
thizing with  his  situation  I  preferred  to 
laugh  him  out  of  his  humor  rather  than 
to  beat  him  with  my  stick.  I  regret  I 
did  not  take  the  other  alternative,  for  I 
made  the  poor  brute  my  implacable  ene- 
my by  my  pretence  of  contempt  for  him. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  I  had 
beaten  him  the  matter  could  have  been 
arranged  afterward  in  a  friendly  way. 

Another  very  remarkable  and  I  believe 
hitherto  unnoticed  relation  between  the 
mind  of  dogs  and  that  of  man  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  these  dumb  beasts,  un- 
like all  other  inferior  animals,  except, 
perhaps,  some  of  the  more  intelligent  spe- 
cies of  monkeys,  will  learn  lessons  from 
isolated  experiences.  In  this  regard 
they  are  indeed  quite  as  apt  as  the  lower 
kinds  of  men.  Thus  a  dog  who  lias  had 
an  unsavory  or  painful  experience  with 
a  skunk  or  a  porcupine  is  apt  to  keep 
away  from  these  creatures  for  a  long 
time  thereafter.  Where,  as  is  not  in- 
frequently the  case,  a  cur  takes  to  eat- 
ing eggs,  a  single  dose  of  tartar  emetic 
concealed  in  an  egg  which  is  placed 
where  he  can  readily  find  it,  is  apt  to 
effect  an  immediate  and  complete  re- 
form. This  ready  learning  from  experi- 
ence is  almost  the  gist  of  our  human 
quality — at  least  on  the  intellectual  side 
of  it. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  success  to  which 
man  has  attained  in  his  education  of  the 
dog  is  to  be  found  in  the  measure  in 
which  he  has  overcome  the  fierce  rage 
which  clearly  characterized  the  ances- 
tors of  this  creature  when  they  first 
felt  the  mastering  hand.  The  reader 
cannot  understand  the  intensity  of  the 
rage  motive  in  the  carnivora  unless  he 
has  studied  some  of  these  brutes  in  their 
wild  state,  where  from  the  time  in  the 
remote  ages  when  they  first  began  to 
take  on  the  qualities  of  their  species 
they  have  survived  and  won  success  by 
the  fury  of  their  assault.  In  almost  all 
our  breeds  of  dogs  this  primal  ferocity 
has  been  overlaid  by  the  various  mo- 
tives of  rationality,  sympathy,  and  con- 
ventional demeanor,  until  one  may  live 
half  a  lifetime  with  well-bred  dogs  with- 


out a  chance  to  see  the  demon  which  we 
have  buried  in  their  breasts  as  we  have 
in  our  own  beneath  a  host  of  civilizing 
influences.  It  is  rare  indeed  in  our  day 
that  a  dog,  unless  insane,  will  bite  a  hu- 
man being.  The  most  of  their  assaults 
are  pure  bluster,  mere  pretence  of  fury, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  if,  carried 
away  by  their  pretence,  they  are  led  to 
use  their  teeth,  it  is  a  mere  sham  as- 
sault, having  no  semblance  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  true  combat. 

Something  of  the  pristine  fury  of  the 
primitive  dogs  may  still  be  noted  in  a 
certain  brutal  variety  of  watch -dogs 
which  are  still  to  be  found  in  parts 
of  continental  Europe.  The  best  tyjDes 
of  this  nature  which  I  have  ever  seen 
are  to  be  found  among  the  dogs  which 
are  kejot  to  guard  the  quarries  of  Solen- 
hofen,  in  Bavaria,  whence  come  all  the 
fine  lithographic  stones  which  are  so 
extensively  used  in  printing  pictures. 
These  quarries  are  scattered  over  sev- 
eral square  miles  of  untilled  country, 
and  the  separate  pits  are  to  be  num- 
bered by  the  score.  As  much  valuable 
stone  is  necessarily  left  over  night  in 
the  quarries  their  care  is  confided  to 
packs  of  watch -dogs  which  are  turned 
loose  at  night  and  a2:)pear  as  if  by  in- 
stinct to  sj^end  the  hours  of  darkness 
in  prowling  over  the  territory.  Such 
is  their  size  and  ferocity  that  it  takes 
a  sturdy  beggar  to  face  them.  I  re- 
member inadvertently  disturbing  one  of 
these  brutes  from  sleep,  in  the  strong 
cage  where  he  was  confined,  and  I  have 
never  beheld  such  a  picture  of  blind 
fury  as  he  exhibited.  I  had  not  come 
w'ithin  twenty  feet  of  him,  and  was 
merely  moving  past  his  place  of  con- 
finement, yet  he  sprang  to  the  grating 
and  strove  with  his  teeth  to  break  his 
way  through  the  bars.  I  thought  the 
animal  must  be  mad,  but  his  keeper  as- 
sured me  that  such  was  his  ordinary 
state  of  mind  and  that  the  humor  was 
common  to  all  the  breed ;  even  the  mas- 
ters d>velt  in  fear  of  them.  Ordinarily 
the  only  exhibitions  of  the  innate  feroci- 
ty of  our  dogs  are  to  be  seen  in  their 
combats  wdth  each  other,  w^hen  for  a 
time  the  creature  returns  to  its  primi- 
tive state  of  mind.  Even  these  occa- 
sional exhibitions  of  fury  are  not  found 
among  all  breeds  of  dogs,  and  among 
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many  individuals  even  of  the  combative  those  which  rule  the  days  of  the  most 
strains  of  blood  the  motive  of  battle  ap-  cultivated  men.  To  him  these  ele- 
pears  to  have  quite  ]mssed  away.  ments  of  friendliness  are  absolutely  nee- 


Tlie    Pounce   of  a  Terrier. 


In  antithesis  to  the  old  Ishmaelitic 
humor  of  our  primitive  dogs  man  has 
developed  a  singular  sympathetic  and 
kindly  motive  in  these  creatures.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  dog's  education 
we  must  not  set  too  much  store  by  his 
affection  for  his  master.  This  kind  of 
devotion  of  one  being  to  another  is  dis- 
pla^'ed  elsewhere  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, though  it  is  more  common  among 
birds  than  among  mammals.  We  find 
traces  of  it  in  the  greater  part  of  our 
domesticated  creatures  or  in  those  which 
we  have  individually  adopted  from  the 
wilderness.  It  is  a  part  of  the  great 
sympathetic  motive,  which,  originating 
far  down  in  the  series  of  animals,  in- 
creases as  they  gain  in  the  scale  of 
being,  until  it  reaches  the  highest 
level  it  has  yet  attained  in  spiritually 
minded  men.  The  eminent  peculiar- 
ity in  the  case  of  a  dog  is  that  the  very 
centre  of  his  life  is  formed  of  the  affec- 
tions, which  are  evidently  the  same  as 


essary  to  a  comfortable  existence.  If 
by  chance  he  becomes  se]3arated  from 
his  master  and  the  other  peoj^le  with 
whom  he  is  familiar,  his  bereavement 
is  intense  ;  but  in  most  cases,  at  the 
end  of  a  day  or  two,  he  is  compelled 
to  form  new  bonds,  and  he  sets  about 
the  task  in  an  exceedingly  human  way. 
I  dwell  in  a  town  where  dogs  abound 
and  where  the  frequent  coming  and 
going  of  the  i3eo23le  puts  many  of  the 
creatures  astray.  Perhaps  as  often  as 
once  a  week,  almost  always  late  in  the 
evening,  one  of  these  unhappy  lost  ones 
seeks  to  make  friends  with  me.  His 
advances  toward  this  end  always  begin 
by  bis  dogging  ni}'  footsteps  at  a  little 
distance.  If  I  do  not  repulse  him  he 
will  come  nearer  until  he  has  made  sure 
of  my  attention.  A  friendly  word  will 
bring  him  to  mj  hand,  but  his  behavior 
is  never  effusive,  as  it  would  be  if  he 
had  found  his  riohtful  owner,  but  niildlv 
propitiative  and  with  a  touch  of  sadness. 
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There  is,  it  seems  to  me,  do  other  feat- 
ure in  the  life  of  the  dog  which  tells  so 
much  as  to  his  moral  nature  as  his 
conduct  under  these  unhappy  circum- 
stances. 

In  the  long  catalogue  of  human  quali- 
ties which  characterize  our  thoroughly 
domesticated  dogs,  we  must  not  fail  to 
take  account  of  their  sense  of  property. 
In  this  the  creature  differs  from  all 
other  of  our  domesticated  animals.  It 
is  a  common  characteristic  of  mammals, 
both  in  their  wild  and  tame  state,  that 
they  feel  a  motive  of  ownership  in  the 
food  which  they  have  captured  or  in  the 
den  which  they  have  made  their  lair  ; 
but  beyond  these  narrow  personal  lim- 
its we  see  no  evidence  of  any  sense  of 
ownership  in  land  or  effects.  We  read- 
ily observe,  however,  that  our  house- 
hold dogs  not  only  know  the  chattels  of 
their  master  and  distinguish  them  from 
those  of  other  people,  but  they  also 
learn  to  recognize  the  bounds  of  their 
house  lot  or  even  of  a  considerable 
farm.  When  a  dog,  even  of  a  militant 
quality,  enters  on  territory  which  he 
does  not  feel  to  belong  to  him,  he  is  at 
once  a  very  different  creature  as  com- 
pared to  his  condition  when  he  is  on 
his  own  land.  He  treads  warily  and 
will  accept  without  dispute  an  order  to 
take  himself  off.  A  perception  of  this 
sort  indicates  an  extraordinary  amount 
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of  sympathy  and  discernment.  It  re- 
quires us  to  assume  that  the  creature 
has  a  good  sense  of  topography  and 
that  he  observes  closely  the  various  acts, 
none  of  them  perhaps  very  indicative, 
which  go  to  show  the  limits  of  his  mas- 
ter's claims. 

Although  the  mental  qualities  of  our 
highly  domesticated  dogs  are  singularly 
like  those  of  their  masters,  the  likeness 
going  to  the  point  that  the  household 
pet  is  apt  to  have  acquired  something 
of  the  general  character  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  dwells,  there  are  many 
suggestive  differences  arising  from  fail- 
ures of  development  which  are  in  the 
highest  measure  interesting  to  those 
who  study  the  species.  We  note,  in 
the  first  j)lace,  that  although  for  ages 
in  contact  with  the  constructive  work 
which  occupies  his  masters,  the  dog 
shows  no  tendency  whatever  to  essay 
any  undertakings  of  this  nature.  He  is 
quite  alive  to  considerations  of  personal 
comfort  and  is  particularly  fond  of  a 
warm  bed,  yet  except  for  a  few  unveri- 
fied stories  we  may  say  that  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  to  show  that  they 
ever  try  to  improve  their  conditions  by 
deliberately  providing  themselves  with 
warm  bedding.  In  no  well  -  attested 
case  has  a  dog  shown  any  sense  as  to 
the  nature  of  any  mechanical  contriv- 
ance.   They  wiU  leam  which  way  a  door 
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opens,  and  rarely  if  ever  do  they  undis- 
cerningly  close  it  when  it  is  slightly 
ajar  when  they  wish  to  pass  through  the 
opening,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
observe  or  obtain  evidence  to  show  that 
they  would  pull  down  a  latch  in  the 
way  in  which  a  cat  readily  learns  to  do. 
Much  as  dogs  have  had  to  do  with  guns, 
they  display  no  kind  of  interest  in  the 
arms  except  so  far  as  they  are  tokens  of 
sport  to  come.  They  connect  the  ex- 
plosion with  the  capture  of  game,  and 
will  search  for  it  in  the  direction  toward 
which  the  barrel  was  pointed.  I  have 
not,  however,  been  able  to  find  that  they 
know,  as  they  might  readily  do,  and  as 
a  crow  would  surely  do,  when  the  weap- 
on was  loaded  and  when  empty.  They 
show  no  interest  in  it,  such  as  monkeys 
readily  display  toward  any  mechanical 
contrivance  to  which  their  atteniion  has 
been  directed.  All  these  negative  feat- 
ures indicate  that  the  mechanical  side 
of  the  canine  mind  is  entirely  unde- 
veloped. 

Although  there  is  some  evidence  that 
the  sense  of  number  attains  a  measure 
of  development  in  dogs,  the  ability  to 
form  mathematical  conceptions  of  any 
kind  appears  to  be  very  weak  in  these 
species.  The  fact  that  shepherd  -  dogs 
in  a  way  keep  an  account  of  consider- 
able flocks  so  that  they  will  know  when 
one  is  gone  astray,  can  readily  be  ex- 
plained on  the  supposition  that  they 
know  their  charges  individually  and 
not  in  sum.  The  absence  of  arithmet- 
ical capacity  is,  however,  less  impor- 
tant than  the  lack  of  mechanical  sense, 
for  the  reason  that  such  incapacity  is 
also  common  in  the  lowest  races  of  men. 
Although  dogs,  as  before  noted,  quickly 
and  clearly  acquire  a  sense  of  property 
rights  in  all  which  pertains  to  their 
owner's  holdings,  they  appear  never  to 
extend  their  sense  of  their  own  personal 
possessions  beyond  the  original  limit  to 
which  they  had  attained  when  the  spe- 
cies was  domesticated.  The  creature 
feels  a  sense  of  personal  property  in  his 
food  and  in  his  sleeping-place,  but  ap- 
pears not  to  extend  his  conception  of 
individual  rights  beyond  these  primi- 
tively established  limits. 

All  our  well-bred  household  dogs 
quickly  learn  certain  bodily  habits  which 
are  necessary  to  make  them  accept- 
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able  members  of  a  household.  These 
habits  are  not  well  affirmed  by  inherit- 
ed instinct,  but  the  ease  with  which 
the  instruction  is  acquired  shows  that 
they  have  become  prone  to  submit  to 
such  regulations.  Culture  on  this  line 
rests  ujjon  a  primal  instinct  originat- 
ing we  know  not  how,  which  leads  a 
number  of  wild  animals  to  conceal  their 
excrement.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
creatures  exhibit  no  sense  of  modesty, 
though  that  in  a  more  or  less  complete 
measure  is  characteristic  of  all  human 
tribes  whatsoever. 

The  most  curious  imitation  which  we 
find  in  dogs  is  as  to  the  measure  of  ex- 
pression to  which  they  have  attained. 
No  one  who  has  well  considered  the 
facts  can  doubt  that  our  civilized  vari- 
eties of  this  species  have  something  like 
a  hundred  times  as  much  which  de- 
serves utterance  as  their  savage  fore- 
fathers possessed.  Yet  the  capacity  for 
giving  note  to  these  thoughts  or  emo- 
tions has  not  gained  anything  like  the 
proportion  to  the  needs.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  some  gain  in  this  direction 
has  been  made,  and  that  much  may  be 
won  hereafter  in  the  way  of  further  ad- 
vance. Never  having  known  the  spe- 
cies whence  our  dogs  came  in  its  wild 
state,  we  are  uncertain  as  to  its  modes 
of  expression  ;  but  observing  the  varie- 
ties of  dogs  which  are  kept  by  savages, 
it  seems  tolerably  sure  that  the  primi- 
tive canines  used  their  voice  only  in 
howling  or  yelping  ;  that  is,  as  a  contin- 
uous sound  akin  to  the  bello wings  or 
other  cries  of  the  various  wild  mam- 
mals. It  is  characteristic  of  all  these 
primitive  forms  of  utterance  that  they 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  involuntary,  and 
that  when  the  outcry  is  begun  it  contin- 
ues in  a  mechanical  manner,  with  no 
trace  of  modulation  arising  from  the 
conditions  of  the  moment.  In  other 
words,  these  actions  resemble  in  a  way 
sneezing  or  hiccoughing  in  human  kind  ; 
actions  which  are  stimulated  by  certain 
states  of  the  body,  but  which  are  not  at 
all  under  the  control  of  the  will.  Howl- 
ing or  bellowing  doubtless  represents 
in  a  measure  a  state  of  mind  as  well  as 
of  body,  but  the  action  is  of  a  general 
and  uncontrolled  kind. 

The  effect  of  advancing  culture  upon 
a  dog  has  been  gradually  to  decrease  this 
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ancient  undifferentiated  mode  of  expres- 
sion afforded  by  howling  and  yelping,  and 
to  replace  it  by  the  much  more  speech- 
like bark.  There  is  some  doubt  whether 
the  dogs  possessed  by  savages  have  the 
power  of  uttering  the  sharp  specialized 
note  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
civilized  forms  of  their  species.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  if  they  have  the 
power  of  thus  expressing  themselves 
they  use  it  but  rarely.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  high-bred  dogs  have  to  a 
great  extent  lost  the  power  to  express 
themselves  in  the  ancient  way.  Slany 
of  our  breeds  appear  to  have  become 
incapable  of  ululating.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  this  change  in  the  mode  of 
expression  greatly  increases  the  capaci- 
ty of  our  dogs  to  set  forth  their  states 
of  mind.  If  we  watch  a  high-bred  dog, 
one  with  a  wide  range  of  sensibilities, 
which  we  may  find  in  breeds  which 
have  long  been  closely  associated  with 
man,  we  may  readily  note  five  or  six  va- 
rieties of  sound  in  the  bark,  each  of 
which  is  clearly  related  to  a  certain  state 
of  mind.  The  bark  of  welcome,  of  fear, 
of  rage,  of  doubt,  and  of  pure  fun  are 
almost  always  perfectly  distinct  to  the 
educated  ear,  and  this  although  the  ob- 
server may  not  be  acquainted  with  the 
creature ;  if  he  knows  him  well  he  may 
be  able  to  distinguish  various  other  in- 
tonations :  those  which  express  impa- 
tience and  even  an  element  of  sorrow. 
This  last  note  verges  toward  the  howl. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  we 
should  regard  the  bark  as  a  new  and 
useful  invention  ;  there  are,  indeed,  few 
such  in  the  organic  world  ;  the  sound 
appears  to  me  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  primitive  habit  of  howling.  If  we 
hearken  to  this  utterance  we  perceive 
that  it  is  not  an  unbroken  sound,  but  is 
somewhat  intermittent.  At  either  end 
of  the  prolonged  sound  we  can  often 
notice  that  it  is  divided  into  rather  dis- 
tinct yelps  more  or  less  completely  sep- 
arated from  the  other  notes.  The  cries 
of  a  dog  when  beaten  often  exhibit  the 
same  peculiarity  ;  so,  too,  the  puppy,  be- 
fore he  has  attained  skill  in  barking, 
will  often  prolong  each  utterance  in  a 
way  which  makes  its  relation  to  the  an- 
cient mode  of  expression  tolerably  clear. 
At  the  risk  of  being  deemed  fanciful,  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  bark  is  in 


effect  a  division  of  the  howl  into  clearly 
separated  notes,  the  change  having  come 
about  as  a  similar  alteration  is  effected 
in  our  own  speech,  by  the  increase  in 
the  intelligence  which  the  creature  is 
called  upon  to  express.  I  conceive  that 
while  the  primitive  and  massive  emo- 
tions found  satisfying  utterance  in  tlie 
long-drawn  notes,  the  more  divided 
state  of  mind  of  the  humanized  succes- 
sor has  led  to  a  change  in  its  utterances. 
Although  these  modifications  of  speech, 
if  such  we  may  term  them,  have  doubt- 
less been  developed  on  the  basis  of  the 
dog's  human  relations,  there  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
diversities  in  note  have  come  to  have  a 
distinct  conventional  value  between  the 
individuals  of  all  the  different  breeds. 
Anyone  who  closely  observes  these  an- 
imals must  have  noticed  the  fact  that 
the  degree  of  attention  they  give  to  the 
utterances  of  their  kindred  varies  in  a 
way  which  indicates  that  they  have 
great  varieties  of  denotations.  Some  of 
the  shades  of  meaning  which  a  dog's 
bark  has  to  others  of  his  species  prob- 
ably escape  our  less  fine  ears. 

The  creation  of  something  like  a  lan- 
guage among  our  civilized  dogs  has  nat- 
uraUy  been  accompanied  by  the  devel- 
opment of  an  understanding  of  human 
speech.  Although  we  cannot  attach 
much  importance  to  the  mass  of  anec- 
dote on  this  point,  there  is  enough 
which  is  w^ell  attested,  sufficient  indeed 
which  has  come  within  the  limits  of  my 
own  observation,  to  make  it  clear  that 
dogs,  even  without  deliberate  teaching, 
frequently  acquire  a  tolerably  clear  un- 
derstanding of  a  number  of  words  and 
even  of  short  phrases.  They  will  catch 
these  not  only  when  given  in  distinct 
command,  but  when  uttered  in  an  ordi- 
nary tone  without  any  sign  that  they 
relate  to  their  affairs.  It  is  true  that 
these  understood  words  generally  re- 
late to  some  action  which  the  dog  is 
accustomed  to  perform,  yet  there  are 
instances  so  well  attested  that  they  de- 
serve credit,  which  seem  to  show  that 
the  creatures  can  get  some  sense  of  the 
drift  of  conversation  even  when  it  is 
carried  on  by  persons  with  whom  they 
are  not  familiar  and  does  not  clearly  re- 
late to  their  own  affairs. 

It  should  be  observed  that  within  the 
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narrow  limits  of  this  essay  little  or  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  intei'pret  the 
state  of  mind  of  dogs  from  the  vast  but 
rather  untrustworthy  mass  of  anecdote 
with  which  our  books  are  filled.  So 
large  a  part  of  this  evidence  is  contam- 
inated by  prepossessions  and  a  yet  lar- 
ger part  is  so  unverified  in  any  scien- 
tific sense,  that  for  purposes  of  sound 
inquiry  it  is  worthless.  It  therefore 
seems  best  to  limit  ourselves,  as  has 
been  done  in  this  paper,  to  those  general 
actions  of  the  creatures  which  are  mat- 
ters of  common  knowledge  and  safety 
beyond  question.  From  these  indices 
we  are  able  to  determine  a  basis  for 
some  important  conclusions.  These  are 
in  effect  as  follows,  viz.  :  Our  domestic 
dog  is  derived  from  a  species,  one  or 
more,  akin  to  the  wolf,  the  jackal,  and  the 
fox ;  to  a  group  of  animals  not  charac- 
terized by  great  native  intelligence,  but 
distinguished  for  their  ferocity  and  their 
general  imtamableness.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  primitive  dog 
had  any  more  foundation  for  his  great 
attainments  than  his  obstinately  savage 
kindred,  except  that  he  may  have  had 
a  greater  disposition  to  form  an  attach- 
ment to  a  master.  We  can  hardly  be- 
lieve that  he  had  any  share  of  that 
marvellous  sympathy  with  man  and 
understanding  of  his  motives  which 
characterizes  the  high-bred  varieties  of 
his  species.  All  this  vast  transforma- 
tion, which  from  a  psychological  point 
of  view  has  carried  the  dog  relatively  as 
far  up  above  his  origin  as  civilization 
has  lifted  man  above  his  lowest  estate, 


has  been  due  to  human  intercourse  and 
the  long  and  effective  concomitant  se- 
lection of  good  from  bad.  It  is  hardly 
too  much  to  say  that  a  large  part  of  our 
human  nature  has  been  transferred  into 
the  descendants  of  this  ancient  wild 
beast.  The  sense  of  property,  a  great 
part  of  human  affections,  many  of  the 
attributes  which  constitute  the  gentle- 
man, have  been  passed  over  to  his  posses- 
sion. 

Vast  as  has  been  the  work  of  man 
upon  the  dog — it  deserves,  indeed,  to  be 
ranked  high  among  all  the  great  accom- 
plishments of  his  culture — there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  if  he  but  go  forward  with 
understanding  in  the  ways  which  have 
hitherto  led  him  blindly  to  his  success, 
the  final  result  may  be  very  much  more 
perfect  than  that  which  has  been  attained. 
It  is  on  this  account  that  I  feel  it  fit 
to  make  a  strong  protest  against  the 
system  our  breeders  pursue.  Except 
in  the  case  of  dogs  used  in  sport  and 
for  herding  sheep,  the  sole  effort  appears 
to  be  to  create  breeds  which  shall  ex- 
hibit pecuKarities  of  form  which  are 
mere  extravagances  and  move  the  real 
lover  of  this  noble  animal  to  indignation. 
In  these  preposterous  and  unseemly  tasks 
no  care  is  taken  to  continue  the  men- 
tal development  on  lines  which  have 
been  established  by  long  use.  Still  less 
is  there  any  effort  to  essay  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intelligence  in  ways  which 
are  clearly  open  to  us,  and  which  afford 
possibilities  of  lifting  this  species  to  a 
3^et  nobler  companionship  with  our  own 
kind. 
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Its  passions  will  rock  tliee 

As  the  storms  rock  the  ravens  on  high  : 
Bright  reason  will  mock  tliee 

Like  the  sun  from  a  wintry  sky. 

— Shelley. 


JACKSON  had  a  studio  at  the 
seaside  village  where  he  spent  his 
summers.  It  was  a  little  wood- 
shed, shaped  like  the  houses  that  chil- 
dren draw  on  their  slates,  leaking  in 
the  roof  and  cracking  in  the  floor.  At 
the  gable  end  was  a  small  door ;  as  it 
opened  directly  on  the  narrow  footpath 
that  led  up  the  hill  to  his  boarding- 
house  Jackson  usually  kept  it  closed 
and  locked,  for  curious  people  were  like- 
ly to  step  in  Avithout  warning.  The 
door  on  the  east  was  more  secluded  ;  it 
was  very  wide  and  opened  outward,  the 
sill  being  about  three  feet  above  the 
ground.  In  it  Jackson  had  placed  a 
canvas  reclining-chair,  where  he  often 
sat  and  smoked,  watching  the  moon 
rise  over  the  eastern  hills.  Directly  in 
front  of  him  the  rough  turf  sloped  away 
to  the  cove,  a  blue  arm  of  the  sea  when 
the  water  rose,  and  when  it  fell  streaked 
with  green,  showing  the  long  glistening 
blades  of  grass  that  turned  with  every 
tide. 

A  little  above  the  shore  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  Jackson  could  catch  glimpses 
here  and  there  of  a  dusty  country  road, 
where  all  day  a  line  of  gaudy  red  and 
yellow  electric  cars  plied  up  and  down 
with  a  tawdry  state  that  irritated  his 
nerves.  At  night,  however,  when  the 
vindictive  glare  of  a  prisoned  power 
gleamed  intermittent  through  the  trees 
he  would  rub  his  hands  in  cynical  pleas- 
ure. "  A  type  !  "  he  would  mutter.  "  A 
social  type ! "  For  Jackson  hated  his 
kind,  or  at  least  thought  he  did  ;  in 
reality  their  lives  were  a  perpetual 
drama  to  him,  a  series  of  absorbing 
plays  that  he  enjoyed  without  scruple, 
surreptitiously,  salving  his  conscience 
by  never  divulging  the  plots. 

One  evening  in  June  he  came  down 
the  hill,  and,  after  slamming  the  little 
door  behind  him,  opened  the  large  one 


wide  and  threw  himself  on  a  lounge  in 
the  corner.  He  had  left  town  unusu- 
ally early,  two  or  three  weeks  before, 
and  until  the  coach  arrived  that  after- 
noon, bringing  fifteen  new  faces,  he  had 
possessed  the  boarding-house  in  almost 
more  peace  and  sohtude  than  were 
agreeable  to  him.  He  had  scanned  the 
new-comers  at  supper  with  feverish  in- 
terest, and  it  was  not  until  later  on, 
when  somebody  asked  him  to  make  a 
fourth  at  whist,  that  he  remembered 
the  man  he  thought  he  was  and  flung 
off  to  his  den  in  apparent  desperation. 

"Fifteen  at  one  swoop!"  he  said. 
"  Surely  the  greatest  pleasure  we  derive 
from  the  society  of  our  fellow- creatures 
is  the  joy  of  getting  away  from  it !  Let 
me  see  : — one  very  young  married  wom- 
an ;  she  said  she  had  a  baby.  One  older 
married  woman,  with  three  little  boys. 
One  newspaper  woman  —  I  remember 
that  old  pirate  ;  she  used  to  carry  off 
all  my  summer  literature  year  before 
last,  carry  it  off  from  under  my  very 
nose,  and  then  sit  on  one-half  of  it  while 
she  read  the  other  half.  That  makes 
six.  Two  little  Marie  Bashkirtseffs  with 
their  sketching-traps — eight.  Two  el- 
derly women  of  distinction — I  don't  be- 
lieve they'll  like  it  here.  The  pretty 
deaf  artist.  The  old  whist  fiend  from 
Virginia  with  his  grandson — they  were 
here  last  year — thirteen.  And,  let  me 
see,  the  snuffy  person  with  a  cold,  and 
the  girl  with  a  history.  She  must  have 
a  history,  she  looks  so  healthy  and 
quiet ;  the  common  run  reduce  them- 
s^ves  to  skin  and  bone  ;  they  are  too 
busy  to  suffer,  and  too  nervous  to  be 
still.  I  wonder  if  there  is  going  to  be 
a  storm." 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  door  for  a 
moment,  half- closing  his  eyes  to  get 
the  effect  of  the  drawbridge  farther  up 
the  cove.     Its  brown  wooden  supports, 
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crusted  thick  with  barnacles,  were  re- 
jected without  a  break  in  the  glassy 
surface  of  tlie  water  ;  a  large  wagon  of 
fresh  cut  hay  was  crossing  over  the 
worn  loose  boards,  and  in  the  quiet 
evening  the  heavy  roll  of  wheels,  and 
the  trampling  thud  of  the  horses'  hoofs 
sounded  like  distant  thunder.  A  storm, 
however,  was  brewing  in  the  east.  The 
clouds  above  the  hills  were  stacked  high 
in  black  ricks,  one  upon  the  other, 
touched  here  and  there  with  bright  re- 
flections from  the  sunset.  Occasional 
streaks  of  lightning  shot  along  their 
edges,  like  a  curving  weapon,  threaten- 
ing a  moment  and  then  withdrawn.  All 
at  once  Jackson  retreated  to  his  corner. 
He  heard  voices,  and  did  not  wish  to  be 
compelle.d  to  be  civil  to  any  passers-by. 

"  It  is  coming  up  all  around,"  said  a 
woman,  and  a  man's  voice  answered  : 

"  It  will  not  be  here  for  an  hour." 

They  had  stopped  under  a  north  win- 
dow which  Jackson  had  constructed 
high  in  the  wall  above  the  lounge. 
The  window  was  open,  but  through  the 
heavy  curtain  that  had  been  drawn 
across  it  their  voices  came  distinctly; 

"  We  can  sit  on  this  wood-pile,"  said 
the  woman.  The  next  instant  a  crev- 
ice in  the  boards,  opposite  the  place 
where  Jackson  was  lying,  was  darkened. 
She  was  leaning  against  the  outside  of 
the  house.  The  man  seemed  to  have 
thrown  himself  at  her  feet. 

"It  is  odd  to  find  you  here,"  she  said. 
"  I  only  came  this  evening  myself." 

"You  do  not  find  me.  I  followed 
you.  I  came  across  that  bridge  exactly 
twenty  minutes  ago."  In  the  pause 
that  followed,  Jackson  heard  the  click 
of  a  closing  watch-lid. 

"  Why  did  you  come  ?  " 

"  You  might  know.  I  received  that 
telegram  this  morning." 

The  loose  board  in  the  side  of  the 
shed  suddenly  creaked  as  if  the  woman 
had  braced  herself  against  it.  "  And 
you  leave  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  To-night.  I  sail  from  New  York 
to-morrow." 

"  But  you  can't  make  it ! "  said  the 
woman.     "  Not  from  here." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can,"  answered  the  man. 
"  I  shall  take  the  electric-car  at  half-past 
nine,  and  catch  the  ten-fifteen  train." 

"  You  are  not  leaving  yourself  time 


enough,"  said  the  woman.  "What  if 
you  should  miss  your  steamer  ?  " 

"  It  would  make  an  astonishing 
amount  of  talk,"  said  the  man  ;  "  but 
I  shall  not  miss  it." 

"I  cannot  see  why  you  take  such 
risks." 

"  Neither  can  I." 

"  It  will  do  us  no  good." 

"  No,  it  will  not.  But  still  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  say  good-by." 

"  We  have  said  good-by." 

"Yes,  I  know  ;  but  this  good-by,  if  it 
eventually  turns  out  to  be  a  good-by, 
will  be  final.  Shall  I  go  ?  What  do 
you  really  wish  ?  " 

"I?  What  can  I  wish?  And  if  I 
did  wish  anything,  what  chance  is  there 
of  fulfilment  ?  The  beauty  of  my  life 
consists  in  its  fixity.  Nothing  can 
happen,  nothing  can  change." 

"  Up  to  a  certain  point  that  is  true," 
said  the  man.  "But  beyond  that,  your 
will  alone  can  alter  the  face  of  every- 
thing." 

"When  I  get  '  beyond  that,' I  will 
tell  you." 

"  Then  it  will  be  too  late." 

"It  is  too  late  now.  It  has  been  too 
late  from  the  beginning." 

"I  could  wish,"  said  the  man,  "but 
for  the  joy  it  has  been  to  me,  that  I  had 
never  entered  into  your  life." 

"Then  be  satisfied,"  she  answered. 
"  You  never  have  entered  into  my  life. 
In  all  essentials  my  Hf e  has  been  entirely 
apart  from  you.  And  of  late,  to  speak 
quite  plainly,  there  have  been  intervals 
where  the  thought  of  you,  if  it  came  at 
all,  has  scarcely  even  troubled  me." 

"There  is  more  truth  in  what  you 
say  than  you  are  aware." 

"  There  may  be.  But  I  am  aware  of 
many  truths  which  you  do  not  suspect, 
and  also  of  some  fictions." 

"  But  teU  me,"  said  the  man,  "  shall 
I  go  ?  If  I  go,  it  is  forever.  I  know 
myself,  and  I  know  you." 

"  Was  that  thunder  ?  "  said  the  wom- 
an, starting  to  her  feet.  A  long  roll 
sounded  from  across  the  cove,  followed 
by  the  heavy  drop,  drop  of  the  begin- 
ning of  a  shower.  "We  must  go  to 
the  house,"  she  added. 

"If  you  do,  I  shall  leave." 

"You  cannot  leave.  AVe  must  see 
each  other  ! " 
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"  That  was  my  impression,  but  you 
did  not  seem  to  share  it.  Who  came 
down  with  you  ?  " 

"Oh,  she  did!  Of  course  she  did, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  for  once  we 
might  disregard  her." 

"  That  is  nonsense,"  said  the  man. 
"  We  must  regard  her,  on  your  account 
if  not  on  mine." 

"  As  far  as  that  goes  there  is  no  harm 
in  my  seeing  you  when  and  as  I  wish ! " 
said  the  woman  ;  "  and  as  for  her  com- 
ments, if  I  come  in  drenched — out  of  a 
storm,  and  at  night — for  you  see  how 
dark  it  grows Ah  ?  " 

There  was  another  roll  of  thunder, 
and  the  drops  came  faster.  Jackson 
was  about  to  rise  and  close  the  door, 
when  there  was  a  rush  from  the  out- 
side. Two  dim  shapes  appeared  against 
the  already  driving  rain,  the  man  lifted 
the  woman  over  the  threshold  into  the 
canvas  chair,  and  climbing  in  himself 
leaned  against  the  opposite  jamb  of  the 
door. 

"We  haven't  any  right  to  come  in 
here,"  she  whispered,  nervously.  "  This 
studio  belongs  to  Jackson  the  artist. 
He  might  be  there  now." 

"  We  have  no  time  to  waste  !  "  said 
the  man,  passionately.  "  We've  got  to 
see  this  thing  through.  We  can't  part 
without  a  clear  understanding !  Man 
or  no  man  we  must  have  a  spot  in  which 
to  talk." 

The  woman  half  rose.  Jackson  could 
see  her  in  silliouette  against  the  gray 
without.  She  looked  like  a  nun  ;  her 
head  was  turned  inward,  apprehensive- 
ly ;  some  loose  projecting  hood  covered 
it.  He  could  not  make  out  her  feat- 
ures. 

"  For  God's  sake,"  continued  the  man, 
"  if  there  is  anyone  there  don't  find  it 
out !     You  can't  see  him." 

"It  is  too  dark  to  see." 

"Then  be  satisfied.  Now  don't  go 
in  !  You  may  do  any  amount  of  dam- 
age. Ten  chances  to  one  there  are  half 
a  dozen  wet  canvases  all  over  the  place. 
Besides,  if  you  find  him  I  shall  have  to 
shoot  him." 

Jackson,  for  whom  no  apologies  are 
possible,  grinned  in  his  corner.  "  If 
they  wish  me  to  be  quiet,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "nothing  is  easier." 

"  How  like  you,"  the  woman  said  with 


a  half  laugh,  "  to  be  desperate  and  prac- 
tical in  the  same  breath." 

"  The  desperation  is  a  matter  of  the 
moment,  the  practical  the  outcome  of  a 
life  !  " 

"  Oh,  dear,"  said  the  woman,  drearily, 
"how  can  you?  " 

She  leaned  forward  and  looked  into 
the  rain.  The  thunder  rolled  and  mut- 
tered with  sulky  continuance,  and  the 
man  stood  watching  her  in  silence. 
Jackson  began  to  grow  impatient ;  if 
they  wanted  to  talk  why  didn't  they  ? 

"  I  suppose  you  saw  Harry  ?  "  she  said 
at  last. 

"  Yes,  he  is  dining  with  the  Sullivants 
to-night." 

"  How  odd  !  They  must  have  asked 
him  at  the  last  moment." 

"  They  did.  I  made  him  take  my 
place  ;  the  Sullivants  were  glad  enough.'* 

"  Who  told  you  I  was  here?  " 

"He  did." 

"  Did  you  tell  him  you  were  coming 
down  ?  " 

"  No.     You  know  I  did  not." 

"  Is  May  with  the  SulUvants  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer. 

"Harry  says  her  boy  is  a  prodigy. 
Does  he  look  like  May  ?  " 

Again  there  was  no  answer. 

' '  How  long  is  she  going  to  stay  east  ?  " 
There  was  a  pause.  "  Why  do  you  not 
speak  ?  " 

"  Because,"  said  the  man,  deliberately, 
"I  did  not  come  here  to  talk  about  the 
Sullivants,  nor  about  May,  nor  her  prodi- 
gy. You  do  not  seem  to  have  grasped 
my  meaning  :  I  have  received  my  ap- 
pointment ;  I  start  to-night.  Are  you 
coming  with  me  ?  " 

There  was  a  brilliant  flash  of  light- 
ning. The  man  leaned  forward  and 
quietly  put  his  arm  across  the  doorway. 

"  It  was  a  question  not  ten  minutes 
past  as  to  whether  you  should  yourself 
go  at  all.  Now  you  ask  me  to  come 
with  you." 

"It  is  the  same  question.  Shall  we 
throw  in  our  lots  together,  or  shall  we 
—part  ?  " 

"  We  shall — part.  You  know  that  al- 
ready." 

"  Yes.  I  know  it.  But  I  wanted  to 
be  assured.  Besides,  the  right  to  de- 
cide finalty  is  yours.  You  w^ould  be  the 
only  loser." 
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"You  are  not  aware  of  it,  perhaps," 
said  tlie  woman,  "  but  your  attitude  in 
the  matter  is — well,  unpleasing,  to  put 
it  mildly." 

'*  It  might  be,  I  admit,  if  you  did  not 
understand  my  meaning  ;  but  you  un- 
derstand me,  perfectly." 

"And  yet,"  she  said,  Avith  sudden  fire, 
"you  have  been  telling  me  for  months 
that  you  did  not  want  me.  If  I  con- 
sented to  come,  even  now,  your  embar- 
rassment would  be  overwhelming.  Why 
put  me  to  the  cost  of  refusing  ?  " 

"But  it  does  not  cost  you.     You  re 
fuse  automatically.     You  have  weighed 
and  balanced  and  decided  until  the  pros 
and  cons  array  themselves  against  each 
other  by  instinct." 

"  And  you  ?  Have  you  not  weighed 
and  balanced  also  ?  " 

"  No,  I  have  not.  I  have  never  doubt- 
ed. This  should  have  ended  long  ago  ; 
it  must  end  now.  I  have  felt  it  from 
the  beginning,  and  whenever  in  all  this 
wretched  whirl  I  have  had  the  strength 
to  see  clearly,  I  have  acted  upon  my 
convictions.     Do  me  that  justice  !  " 

"  Oh,  justice  !  "  said  the  woman,  wea- 
rily. "  You  have  been  justice  itself, 
blindfold,  cruel." 

"  I  ?     Cruel  to  you  ?  " 

"  Cruel  ?  He  asks  if  he  has  been 
cruel !  " 

"I  could  not  be  cruel." 

"  Ah,  well  then,  call  it  kind  !  When- 
ever I  went  to  meet  you — where  ?  Every- 
where !  Here,  there,  I  have  dragged  my- 
self to  all  the  houses  to  which  I  was  bid- 
den, lest  at  one  of  them  I  should  miss 
you.  I  have  gone  early.  I  have  watched 
the  door  ! — I  ! — And  when  you  came, 
the  whole  room  swam  and  blurred  be- 
fore me.  In  the  midst  of  the  talk  and 
glare  a  silence  would  fall,  for  there  would 
be  you — only  you — with  all  those  ter- 
rible people  standing  about,  and  the 
jewels  of  the  women  glittering.  It 
seems  now  as  if  I  must  have  called  to 
you :  my  thoughts  were  so  clamorous 
and  my  words  so  faint — as  if  I  must 
have  cried  '  Speak  to  me  !  Only  speak 
to  me.  I  have  come  for  that.  Turn  but 
a  moment  aside,  say  but  a  word.' " 

"  When  did  I  not  speak  to  you  ?  " 

"You  call  that  you,  speaking  to  me  ! 
And  the  days  that  I  have  squandered  in 


waiting  for 


you 


!      When   I   have   not 


dared  to  live  lest  I  should  feel  the  un- 
endurable time.  When  the  sun  crept 
through  the  sky.  Oh,  those  angry- 
suns,  that  went  down  grudgingly  in  the 
west !  '  It  is  day  yet,'  I  would  think, 
'  wait  for  the  night.'  And  the  yellow 
afterglow  would  climb  until  it  seemed 
as  if  the  night  would  pass  before  the 
day  was  over.  Far  into  the  darkness  I 
have  waited,  watching  the  gray  shape- 
less figures  passing  slowly,  down  un- 
der the  trees  ;  listening,  until  the  air 
tingled,  and  my  nerves  sang  like  the 
strings  of  a  harp.  I  have  even  prayed  : 
'  It  is  late,'  I  have  pleaded,  '  but  not  too 
late.  Move  his  heart  even  now.  I  ask 
so  little — only  to  see  him  a  moment. 
If  he  mil  but  come  and  look  at  me  and 
then  turn  away — so  that  he  looks  kindly, 
I  shall  be  satisfied.  There  is  no  harm 
in  that,  my  God !  And  it  wiU  be  so 
soon  over.  I  have  given  up.  He  is 
going.  I  have  done  what  is  right — 
and  the  time  grows  short ! ' — But  you 
never  came  ! " 

"  You  had  told  me  not  to  come." 

"  There  are  times  for  heeding,  and 
times  for  disregard.  Oh,  it  was  right ! 
More  than  right  —  obligatory.  Yes, 
there  was  no  other  way.  I  admire  your 
self-control,  although  unfortunately, 
you  may  think  I  do  not  imitate  it.  You 
had  your  duties,  just  then  most  press- 
ing duties — to  lose  your  clear  head  at 
that  crisis  meant  ruin.  I  understand 
— I  came  second,  necessarily ;  but  I 
have  not  often  come  second." 

"You  have  not  come  second,"  said 
the  man,  firmly,  "and  you  know  you 
have  not." 

"  Then,  too,  there  was  your  theory  ! 
You  w^ere  too  happy  in  carrying  it  out 
to  note  its  effects.  You  meant  to  break 
away  gradually,  so  to  withdraw  that 
when  you  ceased  to  come,  your  absence 
might  pass  without  comment.  It  was 
an  excellent  theory,  and  timely.  You 
could  not  have  put  it  in  practice  years 
ago — before  we  theorize,  our  hearts 
must  cool." 

"Good  heavens!  what  a  beautiful 
voice,"  said  Jackson  to  himself.  "  What 
a  heartbreaking  voice  !  And  the  sob  in 
it,  and  the  disdain  !  I  should  know  it 
among  a  thousand." 

"I  have  had  no  theories,"  the  man 
was  saying,  "  but  this  I  know  :  in  that 
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long  tempest  of  feeling  I  wore  on  your 
nerves.  In  a  sense  you  were  tired  of 
me,  tired  to  the  depths  of  your  soul. 
Not  that  you  cared  for  me  less,  but  the 
strain  and  stress  were  beyond  human 
endurance.  To  find  refuge  from  the 
thought  of  me,  no  matter  how,  was  a 
rest ;  it  was  life.  I  was  killing  you  ;  so 
I  stayed  away." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  you  were  killing  me,"  said 
the  woman,  indifferently. 

It  had  grown  darker.  A  wavering 
flare  of  lightning  suddenly  brought  out 
a  bed  of  nasturtiums  in  brilliant  red 
and  yellow  and  green  at  the  foot  of  a 
rock  not  far  from  the  doorway.  Then 
everything  was  gray  again,  and  a  great 
boom  of  thunder  pounded  overhead. 

"How  dared  you  make  me  suffer  like 
that?"  said  the  woman  out  of  the  si- 
lence that  followed.  "  One  can  love 
and  forget,  and  if  one  is  unfortunately 
young  enough  one  may  love  again.  In 
my  affections  you  are  not  altogether  an 
isolated  case  ;  but  in  the  bitterness  of 
my  heart — you  stand  supreme  !  " 

"  Oh,  this  is  miserable,"  cried  the 
man,  striking  his  closed  fist  against  the 
doorway.  "You  hurt  yourself  as  much 
as  you  hurt  me.  When  you  talk  in 
that  strain  you  are  storing  up  wretched- 
ness for  the  future.  I  am  going.  It  is 
our  last  moment.     Be  kind  !  " 

"  Oh,  go  then  ! "  cried  the  woman. 
"  Go  quickly  !  Never  come  back,  never 
let  me  see  or  hear  of  you.  You  say  that 
you  wear  on  my  nerves,  that  I  am  tired 
of  you  !  You  say  that  my  decisions  are 
made  at  no  cost !  You  ask  me  what  I 
want.  What  I  want?  I,  to  whom 
everything  is  denied  ! — Oh !  " — her  ani- 
mation suddenly  dying  out — "  I  am  un- 
reasonable. I  know  I  am  unreasonable. 
How  can  one  crazed  with  trouble  and 
grief  be  otherwise  ?  " 

"  Dear,"  said  the  man,  in  a  voice  of 
anguish,  "  what  can  I  do  ?  I  am  tied 
hand  and  foot." 

"  You  can  do  nothing,"  said  the 
woman.  "I  can  do  nothing.  Even  if 
we  could,  we  would  not." 

"  To  make  things  different  would  be 
an  irreparable  injury." 

"  There  is  no  question  of  making  any- 
thing different." 

They  ceased  speaking.  The  rain 
came  down  on  the  roof  in  a  sullen  hard 


tattoo.  From  his  comer  Jackson  could 
see  nothing  except  when  the  lightning 
brought  out  the  dark  figures  against 
the  outer  sky,  framed  in  by  the  door- 
way. The  man  had  moved  a  little  for- 
ward and  was  seated  on  a  low  box,  but 
he  and  his  companion  remained  apart, 
as  if  a  barrier  were  between  them,  he 
leaning  forward  looking  up,  she  sitting 
far  back  in  her  chair,  her  head  bent  to- 
ward him,  looking  down. 

"Listen,"  said  the  man,  decisively. 
"If  you  came,  you  know  what  it  would 
mean  ;  you  know  the  life  that  would  be 
before  you.     Could  you  live  it  ?  " 

"Could  I  live  it?     Yes." 

"  Could  you  be  happy  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  happiness  to  be  bought 
at  that  price.  If  we  could  blot  out  our 
memories  we  might  bring  it  about ; 
mine,  unfortunately,  are  indelible." 

"  Setting  aside  all  that,  knowing  me, 
knowing  yourself " 

"  How  can  we  set  it  aside  ?  "  inter- 
rupted the  woman — "  and  yet,  suppose 
we  could,  wherein  would  our  chances 
differ  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  ?  Mismatched  people — if  you  will 
have  it  so — have  been  happy  together 
before  this  :  one  modifies  the  other.  I 
should  change  for  you ;  you  w^ould 
change " 

"Ah,  no  !  "  said  the  man,  "there  lies 
the  difficulty.    I  know  myself  too  well." 

"The  simple  desire  for  the  happiness 
of  another  changes  us  unconsciously." 

"  On  the  contrary.  We  are  conscious 
of  the  whole  process.  W^e  see  the  un- 
happiness  we  cause  and  keep  on  our 
own  way  more  than  ever.  It  is  our 
only  salvation.  Between  our  individu- 
ality and  the  other's  there  is  but  one 
choice  to  be  made — and  we  make  that 
choice." 

In  the  dim  light  Jackson  saw  the 
woman  let  her  head  fall  against  the 
back  of  the  chair,  and  drop  her  hands 
in  her  lap. 

"It  is  a  vain  discussion!"  she  said. 
"But  as  I  am  going  to  have  nothing 
but  illusions  left,  I  liad  rather  cherish 
them." 

"  An  unkind  fate  has  made  that  pos- 
sible," said  the  man,  grimly.  "  The  real 
will  not  be  present  to  discount  the  ideal." 

"  You  forget,"  she  said,  gently,  "that 
I  should  love  vou." 
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"  And  your  love  would  have  no  mercy. 
Oh,  it  would  be  just.  I  should  have 
my  due  !  " 

"That  is  false,"  she  said,  eao^erly. 
"But  even  if  it  were  true  —  granted 
that  with  me  love  is  clear  sighted — it  is 
still  love.  If  I  am  too  critical  I  could 
change." 

"  You  would  not,"  said  the  man,  and 
then,  as  if  in  far-off  thought,  he  re- 
peated, "  and  you  could  not !  I  have 
been  prepared  for  it  from  the  begin- 
ning." 

"  You  are  unfair,"  said  the  woman. 
"  Why  should  you  feel  that  ?  The  other 
question — the  question  of  my  going  or 
of  my  staying — lies  in  the  world  of  ac- 
tion, the  world  that  we  owe  to  other 
people.  But  this  thing  lies  between 
you  and  me.  I  do  not  look  forward  to 
misjudgment  from  you.  Why  should 
you  expect  it  of  me  ?  " 

"  You  would  not  misjudge,"  said  the 
man  ;  "you  would  simply  see.  Out- 
side the  little  space  that  surrounds  us 
we  live  each  of  us  in  a  distinct  and  an- 
tagonistic world  of  ideas.  It  is  not  my 
fault  nor  is  it  yours,  but  the  day  would 
come  when  you  would  weigh  me,  and  I 
should  not  turn  the  scale.  It  would  not 
lessen  your  love — it  would  only  take  my 
life." 

"  What  right  have  you  to  say  this  ?  " 
cried  the  woman  ;  "  what  possible  justi- 
fication ?  " 

"Am  I  not  judged  already,"  said  the 
man,  slowly,  "against  your  will?  in 
spite  of  yourself  ?  Do-  you  think  I  have 
not  felt  it  when  your  eyes  have  seen 
clear,  and  I  have  stood  before  you  shiv- 
ering, stripped  of  the  illusions  with 
which  you  had  clothed  me.  You  need 
not  tell  me  that  you  love  me,  I  know 
it — to  my  cost.  Your  love  has  a  price  ! 
You  will  not  love  comfortably  as  other 
women  do.  No,  you  exact  of  a  man  his 
best,  and  a  man's  best  can  become  to 
him  an  intolerable  tyranny.  This  is 
the  truth,  the  brutal  truth,  that  you 
will  not  recognize :  once  I  had  won 
you,  irrevocably  won  you,  I  should 
drop  to  my  natural  level !  Where 
would  be  your  happiness  in  that  fut- 
ure ?  And  knowing  this  where  would 
be  mine  ?  " 

From  the  darkness  in  which  the  wom- 
an was  sitting  came  a  faint  sound,  like 


a  groan,  that  ended  in  a  sighing  cry,  so 
soft  that  Jackson  could  hardly  hear  it. 
"Is  life  any  easier  to  you,"  she  said  at 
last,  and  her  voice  seemed  stifled,  "  when 
you  think  this  of  me  ?  " 

"  Life  is  never  any  easier  to  me  nor 
any  harder,"  said  the  man.  "  It  has 
got  to  be  endured,  and  I  endure  it." 

The  thunder  had  subsided  to  a  muf- 
fled growl  in  the  distance,  the  light- 
ning had  almost  ceased,  and  the  down- 
pour had  dwindled  to  a  gentle  inter- 
mittent patter.  Outside,  the  water  from 
the  eaves  was  falling  a  drop  at  a  time 
into  the  little  pools  that  had  gathered 
between  the  broken  bits  of  granite 
around  the  foundations. 

"What  am  I  to  think?"  said  the 
woman.  "  Tell  me,  without  reasoning, 
without  introspection,  not  between  our 
outer  ties  nor  between  the  selves  we 
may  or  may  not  become,  but  between 
you  and  me,  the  you  and  the  me  that 
have  met,  and — have  loved.  Tell  me, 
if  I  gave  up  fighting  ni}"  convictions,  my 
— conscience  call  it,  and  came  with  you, 
could  I  make  you  happy  ?  " 

The  man  sprang  to  his  feet  with  a 
long  deep  breath.  In  the  quivering 
light  Jackson  could  see  him  standing 
in  the  open  door,  his  face  upturned  to 
the  sky. 

"  Could  I  ?  "  she  repeated. 

"Ah !  Be  still !  "  he  cried  out,  harshly. 
"  You  make  me  think  of  too  inany  pos- 
sibilities." 

The  woman  bent  forward  and  taking 
his  hand  drew  him  back  to  his  seat. 
The  patter  of  rain  had  gone  by,  only 
the  water  from  the  eaves  dropped  at 
longer  and  longer  intervals. 

"Can  you  be  happy  without  me?" 
she  whispered. 

"  No." 

"  Nor  I  without  you  !  " 

The  water  ceased  dropping,  the  trem- 
ulous glare  of  the  lightning  died  wholly 
away ;  the  room  was  dark  and  still. 

"Silence  is,  for  us,  a  terrible  luxury," 
said  the  man  at  last.  "  Do  you  realize 
that  it  may  be  years ?  " 

"  Oh,  hush  !  "  said  the  woman.  "  I 
spend  my  days  in  realizing.  Let  us 
have  an  interval  of  peace.  Here,  alone 
in  the  rain,  let  it  seem  as  if  the  world 
had  stopped,  as  if  we  were  buried,  and 
it  was  all  over." 
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"  It  will  be  over  soon.  And  you  will 
have  peace  without  interval." 

"Peace!" 

"  And  why  not  ?  It  is  only  human 
nature.  We  cannot  grieve  long  over 
the  inevitable.  When  it  once  enters 
our  soul  that  a  matter  is  final  we  are  so 
made  that  we  acquiesce." 

"  Are  we  such  poor  creatures  then  ?  " 
asked  the  woman. 

"  We  are  poor  creatures,"  said  the 
man.  "  And  yet  rather  than  have  you 
suffer  I  would  have  you  try  to  be  one  of 
us  !  You  said  that  I  made  you  second 
to  my  work,  that  in  cold  blood  I  put 
you  away  from  my  thoughts  in  order  to 
have  my  head  clear.  Never  mind — 
what  difference  does  it  make  whether  it 
is  true  or  false,  whether  you  meant  it 
all  or  not  ?  I  know  that  you  suffered 
once  ;  but  since  then,  of  late,  have  you 
not  found  greater  calm  ?  You  told  me 
that  I  scarcely  entered  into  your  life. 
Is  there  not  truth  in  that,  and — hope  ? 
You  are  happier  than  you  were." 

"  Delightfully  happy." 

"  Happier  than  you  think.  There 
are  compensations  in  your  life  that  you 
cannot  ignore,  distractions  that  you 
cannot  set  aside.  They  will  occupy 
your  thoughts  in  spite  of  yourself.  In 
time,  if  I  am  only  out  of  sight,  I  shall 
almost  fade  from  your  mind." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"Well,  and  when  you  think  of  me 
your  judgment  will  be  clearer.  You 
will  see " 

"  Your  faults  ?  I  can  see  them  with- 
out thinking." 

The  man  laughed  half  in  protest,  the 
merest  breath  of  amusement.  "  The 
faults  that  are  seen  without  thinking," 
he  said,  "  seldom  lower  the  culprit. 
When  you  think  of  me  in  the  future, 
you  will  be  cooler,  more  discriminating." 

"And  you,  how  will  you  be?  Cooler? 
More  discriminating  ?  " 

"I  am  different." 

"  Ah ! " 

"I  am  not  like  you.  I  do  not  ana- 
lyze. When  I  have  given  in  to  a  thing 
it  is  for  ever  :  a  kind  of  faithful  dog 
business.  Hark !  there's  another  storm 
coming  up  in  the  west." 

"There  are  no  compensations  on 
your  part  then,  which  you  ignore?" 
said  the  woman,  tranquilly. 


"In  that  also,"  said  the  man,  "I  am 
different  from  you.  In  a  sense  you  are 
my  compensation,  in  losing  you  I  lose 
my  all." 

Jackson  raised  himself  cautiously  on 
his  elbow.  There  was  a  low  roar  in 
the  west,  a  creaking  in  the  trees  near 
at  hand,  and  a  cracking  far  away. 
Something  hurled  from  a  distance 
struck  the  roof  like  a  stone.  Across 
the  darkness  outside  the  door  he  could 
see  the  flash  of  an  electric  car  as  it 
passed  up  on  the  other  side  of  the  cove. 

"I  must  be  going,"  said  the  man. 
"There  are  scarcely  five  minutes  left. 
The  next  car  comes  down  in  ten  min- 
utes, and  it  takes  five  to  get  across  the 
bridge.  Besides  this  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous storm.     Just  hear  the  wind." 

Small  twigs  and  bunches  of  leaves 
were  already  flying.  The  little  shed 
rocked,  and  outside  the  night  had 
grown  pale.  From  time  to  time  the 
ground  would  seem  to  start  up  to  meet 
the  eyes,  and  the  lace-like  branches  of 
the  locust-trees,  blown  straight  in  the 
gale,  would  show  a  vivid  green  against 
the  clear  violet  sky. 

"You  are  not  like  me!"  the  woman 
went  on,  neither  moving  her  body  nor 
changing  the  pitch  of  her  voice.  "Life's 
compensations  are  not  for  you,  you  are 
beyond  them  I  Neither  are  you  ana- 
lytic, doubting,  clear-sighted.  You  w^ill 
never  weigh,  and  measure  out  justice, 
you  never  have !  On  the  contrary, 
with  dumb  lips  and  faithful  eyes,  you 
look  up  and  worship  at  the  niche  in 
which  you  once  placed  your  goddess, 
too  unalterably  true  to  be  even  con- 
scious that  you  have  removed  her  !  " 

"  Ah  ! "  breathed  the  man,  as  if  cut 
to  the  heart,  "don't  sneer.  We  have 
but  a  moment." 

"  We  have  had  our  moment,  our  last ; 
and  how  have  we  spent  it?  You  are 
going.  I  shall  never  see  you,  never 
even  hear  from  you  again,  and  like  the 
thrust  of  a  poisoned  dagger  you  leave 
rankling  in  my  heart  the  thought  that 
you  expect  me  to  change,  that,  already 
even,  I  find  peace  in  your  absence,  and 
that  in  time  I  shall  look  you  over  and 
throw  you  aside  like  an  outworn  glove. 
There  was  nothing  left  to  me  but  faith  ! 
Faith  that  in  your  heart  and  mine,  no 
matter  what  befell,  there  was  a  quiet  still 
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place  sacred  to  an  unalterable  love.  A 
love— Oh  !  why  do  I  try  to  teU  it  ?  What 
little  peace  I  had  gained  was  that  peace. 
You  have  destroyed  it !  " 

"And  I  ?  "  said  the  man,  "  what  have 
I  to  carry  with  me  into  the  miserable 
waste  that  lies  before  me  ?  What  have 
3"0u  given  me  ?  The  assurance  that  in 
the  bitterness  of  your  heart  I  stand  su- 
preme ! " 

"I  never  meant  it.  It  was  only  a 
cry,  wrung  from  the  anguish  of  the 
moment.     You  know  I  never  meant  it." 

"You  tell  me  that  of  late  the  thought 
of  me  has  scarcely  troubled  you  !  " 

"  How  can  it  trouble  me  ?  You  are 
my  thought ! " 

"And  that  because  my  heart  has 
grown  cold  I  theorize  ;  that  I  am  cap- 
able of  deliberately  planning  to  kill 
the  love  that  you  have  given  me.  To 
kill  it !  As  if  I  had  not  held  the  gift 
immortal !  What  wonder  that  I  say 
you  will  change,  when  your  thoughts 
of  me  in  absence  are  such  as  these? 
— But  you  must  go  up  to  the  house.  It 
is  hardly  safe  even  now.     Good  God  !  " 

His  voice  was  drowned  in  a  sudden 
deafening  explosion.  Before  their  eyes 
a  great  ball  of  fire  rushed  downward 
and  was  gone. 

"  It  struck  in  the  water !  "  cried  the 
woman,  but  as  she  spoke  there  was 
another  rending  peal,  and  a  tree  not 
twenty  j^ards  away  was  riven  to  the 
root :  they  could  see  great  splinters 
falling,  in  the  blinding  light. 

"  Get  to  the  house  ! "  shouted  the 
man.  "It  is  unsafe  here.  There  are 
tall  trees  all  about  us."  He  sprang 
from  the  door  and  throwing  his  arms 
around  her  lifted  her  from  the  high 
sill  and  turned  to  run. 

"You  must  not  come  with  me,"  she 
said,  struggling  a  little.  "You  must 
not.     You  know  it !  " 

In  the  frequent  flashes  of  lightning 
Jackson  saw  her  throw  him  from  her  ; 
then  the  wild  wind  slammed  the  door 
and  they  were  shut  from  view.  Jack- 
son sprang  forward,  and  fumbling  in 
the  darkness  caught  the  hasp  and  fast- 
ened it  securely.  He  was  terrified  at 
the  howling  of  the  storm,  and  at  the  con- 
tinuous crackle  of  the  lightning.  On 
opening  the  smaller  door  at  the  end  of 
the  shed  the  rain  lashed  him  like  whips. 


He  had  hardly  time  to  close  it  behind 
him  before  he  was  drenched,  and  as  he 
turned  toward  the  house  a  momentary 
flare  of  light  showed  him  the  nun-like 
figure,  alone,  and  but  a  little  in  advance 
of  him,  slowly  mounting  the  hilL 

The  next  instant,  Jackson  was  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  crash  of  sound.  Invol- 
untarily, he  threw  himself  in  the  grass 
face  downward.  Splinters  flew  in  every 
direction  :  another  tree  had  been  struck. 
Recovering  from  his  fright  he  stumbled 
to  his  feet,  and  made  a  blind  rush  in 
the  dark.  There  was  another  broad 
glare  of  lightning.  In  it  Jackson  saw 
the  woman  ahead  of  him  standing  mo- 
tionless under  the  tallest  of  the  trees  that 
skirted  the  lawn.  She  was  looking  up- 
ward as  if  in  expectation.  Something 
in  her  attitude  filled  him  with  horror. 

"  She  will  be  struck — she  wishes  it !  " 
he  muttered  ;  and  with  a  yell  of  warn- 
ing, he  sprang  toward  her. 

Then  all  was  blackness.  When  he 
reached  the  tree,  she  was  gone. 

Jackson  hurried  to  the  house.  There 
was  no  one  in  the  hall.  All  was  quiet, 
and  storm  and  passion  seemed  shut  out 
as  he  closed  the  door.  In  the  parlor 
were  two  little  groups  at  the  tables,  sit- 
ting in  the  yellow  light  from  the  paper 
shades  on  the  lamps.  The  old  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  and  his  grandson 
were  playing  dummy  whist  with  the 
pretty  young  lady  who  was  deaf.  Far- 
ther down  the  room,  the  newspaper 
woman  had  drawn  the  lamp  to  her  side, 
and  was  appropriating  the  light  while 
one  of  the  maiden  ladies  of  distinction 
was  trying  to  write  a  letter  in  the  shad- 
ow. They  all  looked  up  when  Jackson 
came  to  the  doorway,  as  if  they  wanted 
to  speak  ;  but  Jackson  was  dripping, 
and  as  he  had  a  reputation  for  sarcasm, 
they  waited  for  him  to  begin. 

"  I  hope  no  one  else  has  been  caught 
in  this  ?  "  he  said,  uneasily. 

"  No  one  seems  to  have  been  out  but 
yourself,"  said  the  old  gentleman. 
"My  nieces  were  fatigued,  and  retii'ed 
early.  The  other  ladies,  I  fancy,  are 
unpacking." 

"  She  came  in  the  back  way,"  said 
Jackson  to  himself,  as  he  tramped  out 
to  the  kitchen  to  leave  his  wet  coat  to 
be  dried  near  the  stove. 
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The  cook,  the  chambermaid,  and  the 
two  waitresses  were  cowering  in  corners 
with  their  faces  to  the  wall. 

"You  can  come  out,"  said  Jackson  ; 
"  the  storm  is  over.  Was  anybody 
caught  in  it  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,"  said  the  chambermaid. 
"  Everybody  's  in  but  you.  I  was  go- 
ing to  lock  up  early,  so  I  found  out." 

Jackson  hesitated  a  moment,  then 
turned  on  his  heel  and  went  upstairs  in 
a  rage  with  himself.  "  What  do  I  want 
to  know  for  ?  "  he  muttered.  "  Oh,  con- 
found it !  I  can't  help  knowing.  I 
never  heard  a  voice  like  that  in  my 
life  !  The  first  word  she  says  in  the 
morning  will  betray  her.  Perhaps  it's 
one  of  the  nieces.  It's  someone  who 
is  here  with  a  friend,  anjdiow.  Good 
heavens !  I  don't  want  to  find  her  out ! 
Why,  if  I  did,  I'd  have  to  leave.  I  can't 
be  spending  the  summer  with  a  trag- 
edy like  that  eating  at  the  same  table 
with  me  ! " 

But  the  next  morning  he  was  up 
early,  and  came  to  his  breakfast  at  the 
first  tap  of  the  bell.  The  two  little 
Marie  Bashkirtseffs  were  there  before 
him,  rosy,  merry,  and  chattering.  They 
had  been  out  sketching  since  five 
o'clock !  "  We  went  to  bed  at  half -past 
seven  in  order  to  be  up  in  time  !  "  they 
told  him,  overjoyed  at  the  unexpected 
friendliness  of  his  manner.  The  sum- 
mer before  he  had  been  in  the  house 
six  weeks,  and  had  never  once  spoken 
to  them.  His  careful  attention  now 
was  almost  embarrassing.  Jackson  was 
an  ideal  of  theirs,  and  the  younger  of 
the  two  blushed  as  she  wondered 
whether  by  any  chance  he  had  heard  of 
her  collecting  some  of  his  palette  scrap- 
ings from  a  rock,  as  a  sacred  relic.  They 
did  not  know  that  in  reality  he  was  lis- 
tening for  a  voice  with  a  sob  in  it — 
theirs  had  only  laughter. 

"  It  could  not  be  either  of  them,"  he 
thought,  "  and  yet,  it  might  be  !  They 
have  the  two  little  rooms  in  the  L  of 
the  house,  and  after  half -past  seven 
neither  would  know  where  the  other 
might  have  gone.  Besides,  she  was 
tall !   and  yet  in  that  uncertain  light, 

how  could  I  tell  ?     Oh  !  " he  began 

aloud,  and  stopped,  startled  to  find  how 
near  he  had  come  to  saying  "  Confound 
it !  " 


The  stout  girl  with  a  histoi-y  came  in, 
and  Jackson  felt  relieved  ;  she  at  least 
was  out  of  the  question,  as  she  had 
appeared  to  be  alone  the  night  before. 

"  How  is  your  mother  ?  "  said  one  of 
the  Maries. 

*'  Her  cold  is  worse,"  answered  the 
girl,  and  her  voice  had  a  crisp  and 
snappy  accent  of  oifence  at  being  ad- 
dressed by  a  stranger. 

"I  thought  you  were  alone,"  said 
Jackson,  impetuously. 

The  girl  with  a  history  put  up  a  lorg- 
nette and  stared  at  him,  supercilious- 
ly. "I  never  go  anywhere  without  my 
mother,"  she  said.  "  We  w^ere  separat- 
ed at  table  last  evening,  through  a  mis- 
take of  the  servants."  She  moved  up 
a  little  to  make  more  room  for  the  lady 
with  a  cold,  who  came  in  announcing,  in 
a  husky  whisper,  that  she  meant  to 
leave  at  once. 

"  I  lost  my  voice  coming  over  in  the 
stage  yesterday,"  she  wheezed,  "  and  I'm 
going  back  by  the  next  train.  I  haven't 
spoken  above  a  whisper  since  I  arrived, 
and  I  know  the  place  is  unhealthy. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Ellen  ?  "  She  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  and  spoke  to  the  older 
married  lady,  who,  with  two  of  her  little 
boys,  had  come  in  behind  her. 

"No,  I  don't !  "  said  Ellen,  in  cheer- 
ful, breezy  tones. 

"And  such  dreadful  storms  !"  whis- 
pered the  old  lady ;  "  I  don't  think  I 
could  consent  to  remain  in  a  place  where 
storms  like  these  are  liable  to  occur. 
There  must  be  something  in  the  soil  that 
attracts  the  lightning — iron,  or  some- 
thing.    I'm  sure  this  place  isn't  safe." 

"  Storms  ?  "  said  Ellen,  and  Jackson 
noted  her  jolly,  clear,  decided  way  of 
speaking.  "  Sit  down,  boys.  Was  it 
much  of  a  storm  ?  " 

"  Ellen  I "  said  the  girl  with  a  his- 
tory, "  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  slept 
through  that ! " 

"  I  did,"  she  said  ;  "I  slept  serenely. 
I  suppose  I  must  have  heard  something, 
but  I  assure  you  I  don't  remember  it. 
Oh,  it  is  disgraceful  I  know  ;  but  if  you 
had  travelled  two  nights  and  a  day  on 
the  cars  with  those  three  boys  you  would 
find  you  could  sleep  through  the  battle 
of  Waterloo." 

"It  is  the  other  woman  of  distinc- 
tion," thought  Jackson.     "  Here  she  is." 
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She  was  tall,  cliarmingiy  dressed  and 
graceful ;  no  longer  young-,  but  ex- 
tremely handsome.  Jackson  noted  with 
a  little  shudder  that  she  made  her  wa}- 
around  the  table  to  a  vacant  seat  di- 
rectly opposite  him.  "  It  must  be  she," 
he  thought.  "  I  wonder  where  her  friend 
is — the  one  I  saw  in  the  parlor  last  night. 
— Oh,  here  is  that  old  pirate  !  " 

The  elderly  newspaper  woman  came 
in.  She  chose  to  breakfast  in  a  Derby 
hat,  and  wore  a  man's  shirt-front  and 
collar.  Striding  across  the  room  with 
the  lunge  of  a  ploughboy,  she  seated 
herself  in  a  vacant  chair  next  the  last 
comer. 

"  Friend  up  yet  ?  "  she  inquired,  in  a 
voice  as  bass  as  Jackson's  own. 

The  w^oman  of  distinction  looked  up 
and  smiled  ;  it  w^as  a  heartbroken  smile. 
Jackson  felt  as  if  he  would  suffocate. 

"  She  seems  most  fatiguee  to-day," 
Avas  the  answer — with  a  strong  French 
accent ! 

"Pity  she  isn't  stronger  ;  then  she 
could  work  up  some  of  the  things  she 
told  me  yesterday,  herself,"  said  the 
newspaper  woman.  "  We  had  an  inter- 
esting talk.  I  got  several  very  valuable 
items  from  her." 

"Iss  de  young  friend  quite  well,  an' 
de  babee  ?  " 

'•'  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  newspaperwoman. 
"  She  is  out  hunting  her  key.  She  lost 
it  somehow  or  other  last  night  in  the 
grass,  and  I  had  to  get  the  chamber- 
maid's pass-key  and  unfasten  her  door 
for  her,  after  I  went  up  to  bed." 

"  Good  gracious,"  thought  Jackson  in 
a  sort  of  horror  ;  "  it  is  that  little  mar- 
ried woman  with  the  baby ! "  He  pushed 
back  his  chair  and  hastily  left  the  room. 

When  he  reached  the  outer  door  he 
turned  involuntarily  to  a  spot  of  bright 
color  at  the  end  of  the  porch.  It  was  a 
little  red  Tam  o'  Shanter  perched  to  one 
side  on  the  dark  hair  of  the  young  mar- 
ried woman.  She  was  searching  in  the 
grass  of  the  terrace  for  something.  At 
the  first  glance  Jackson  thought  she 
had  a  long  white  linen  bag  under  her 
arm,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  baby ;  his 
little  black  head  coming  up  in  front, 
turned  from  side  to  side  with  eyes  full 
of  intelligence,  and  his  tiny  hidden  feet 
kicked  lustily  under  the  white  draperies 
behind. 


"Look  under  the  porch,  Oswald,"  she 
was  saying  to  the  youngest  of  "  Ellen's  " 
boys.  "It  might  have  been  blown  un- 
der." 

"  Can  I  help  you  ? "  said  Jackson, 
coming  forward. 

She  stojiped  her  search,  and  looked 
up  at  him,  one  child  under  her  arm,  the 
other  dragging  at  her  hand,  her  face 
irregular,  charming,  full  of  amusement, 
and  candid  as  a  child's. 

"Oh!  do  you  know  what  happened 
to  me  last  night  ?  "  she  called  in  high, 
clear  tones.  "  I  was  locked  in !  Just 
before  that  dreadful  storm  came  up,  I 
gave  the  ^ej  to  the  baby  to  play  with, 
and  he  threw  it  out  of  the  mndow,  and 
there  I  was  !  I  couldn't  make  any  one 
hear  on  account  of  the  thunder,  and  I 
didn't  get  the  door  unlocked  until  my 
aunt  came  up  from  the  parlor.  Oh, 
Oswald,  you  dear  !  You've  found  it  " — 
as  Oswald  made  a  little  plunge  down 
the  terrace,  dragging  her  with  him,  and 
picked  the  key  from  behind  a  tuft  of 
weeds. 

"  Come,  let's  go  in  to  breakfast !  I 
didn't  dare  tell  my  aunt  it  was  the 
baby,"  she  called  to  Jackson  over  her 
shoulder,  "  she  hates  him  so." 

"Such  a  happy  voice  !  "  said  Jackson 
to  himself.     "  No,  it  can't  be  she  !  " 

He  looked  all  about  him. 

Every  trace  of  the  tempest  was  ob- 
literated in  the  joy  of  the  morning. 
From  each  blade  of  grass  the  moist- 
ure hung  in  diamonds,  and  the  water 
of  the  cove,  now  at  high  tide,  laughed 
in  the  sunshine.  At  the  far  corner  of 
the  lawn,  where  the  trees  stood  massed 
in  a  solid  wall  of  green,  towered  a  tall 
Lombardy  poplar,  turning  the  white 
faces  of  its  leaves  to  the  breeze. 

Jackson  hastily  descended  the  steps, 
and  began  to  cross  toward  it.  All  at 
once  with  a  sharp  swing  he  altered  his 
course  and  returned  to  the  house. 
Before  noon  of  that  day  he  had  gone  to 
the  mountains. 

Against  the  wide  door  of  the  studio 
and  over  the  broad  north  window  the 
landlady  piled  her  winter  wood,  shut- 
ting out  the  views.  But  the  little  door 
at  the  south  was  always  open. 

One  evening,  late  in  the  season,  when 
the  friendly   party   at   the   house   was 
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breaking-  up,  and  the  idle  summer  had  silently  she  hastened  up  the  hill  again, 

flown,   a  woman  ran  swiftly  down   the  passing    among     the     gray    autumnal 

path  in  the  twilight,  and  crossing  the  shadows  of   the    trees,    with   the  deep 

threshold  stood  for  a  moment    in  the  hood  of   her   nun-like  garment  drawn 

darkness,  wringing  her   hands.      Then  far  over  her  head. 


THE   STORY   OF  A   BEAUTIFUL  THING. 


By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 


HEY  are  all  beautiful 
things,  these  efforts  to 
help,  howsoever  sim- 
ple they  are,  whomso- 
ever they  are  to  aid — 
men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren— whether  men  or 
women  who  are  sinners  and  maimed 
of  nature  ;  children  who  are  wronged 
by  the  ill  fates  which  have  made  them 
vicious  instead  of  innocent ;  or  men 
and  women  who  are  broken  by  pov- 
erty, weakness,  or  malady ;  and  chil- 
dren whose  first  years  rob  them  of 
youth  and  health  and  food  for  body 
and  mind.  And  there  are  millions  of 
each  of  these  —  millions  !  When  one 
realizes  this  one  stands  aghast  before  it. 
Is  there  one  of  the  whole  world  of  us 
who,  realizing  it,  does  not  cry  with  des- 
peration in  one's  soul,  "What  can  be 
done  ?  What  can  /  do  ?  "  But  it  must 
be  realized  first,  and  the  sad  truth  is  that 
perhaps,  also,  there  exist  a  million  good 
and  most  kind  souls  whose  lives  pass 
gently  and  unfruitfuUy,  because  the 
truth  of  the  stranger  without  their  gates 
is  not  brought  home  to  them  by  some 
chance  incident  which  gives  color  and 
solid  form  to  the  before  unmaterialized 
suffering  they  have  heard  of  and  pitied 
with  tender  vagueness.  The  stranger 
within  one's  gates  comes  under  one's 
eye,  his  wounds  are  seen,  his  cries  are 
heard.  Having  oil  and  wine,  it  seems 
only  common  nature  that  one  should 
bind  up  his  wounds  and  soothe  him. 


But  without  the  gates  there  are  so  many 
whose  cries  are  not  heard,  and  of  whom 
one  cannot  know  whether  it  is  oil  and 
wine  they  need,  or  only  encouragement 
and  staff'  and  scrip  to  help  them  on  their 
onward  way.  "  If  I  had  known  !  If  I 
had  only  known  ! "  one  says  so  often. 

It  was  one  of  these  chance  incidents 
which  make  a  man  know  which  gave  to 
the  founder  of  the  Invalid  Children's 
Aid  Association  the  idea  of  that  little 
charity  which  has  become  the  beautiful 
thing  I  wish  to  write  about. 

He  was  an  English  gentleman,  of  quiet 
tastes  and  small  independent  means. 
He  was  not  a  rich  man,  but  his  time  was 
at  his  own  disposal,  and  he  had  the  in- 
clination to  employ  his  leisure  in  some 
Avay  which  would  be  useful  to  those  who 
needed  help.  What  his  work  should 
be  he  had  not  quite  been  able  to  decide 
when  the  incident  decided  for  him. 

Everyone  knows  how  the  poorest 
streets  of  every  city  seem  to  swarm  with 
children.  Where  there  is  the  least  food, 
these  small  things,  whose  growing  years 
make  them  the  hungriest  of  human 
things,  seem  to  produce  themselves  in 
the  greatest  numbers.  And  this,  in  the 
great  English  towns  and  cities,  is  more 
noticeable,  one  thinks,  than  it  can  be 
anywhere  else.  The  streets  of  a  poor 
quarter  in  London  suggest  a  rabbit 
warren.  "  How  do  they  live  ?  "  one  says 
in  passing  through  them.  "How  can 
they  live  ?  " 

There  are  people  who  know  how  they 
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live,  and  it  is  not  a  thing  to  contemplate 
with  composure.  The  only  thought 
one  can  console  one's  self  with  is  the 
recollection  of  what  the  child  mind  is — 
of  what  treasures  it  finds  in  strangely 
simple  things — of  its  hopeful  endurance 
and  sanguine  fashion.  But  when  one 
remembers  at  the  same  time  its  sensi- 
tiveness, its  innocent  longings,  and  its 
disproportionate  despairs,  one  loses  the 
consolation  again. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  among  these 
ill-fed,  ill-clothed,  almost  utterly  un- 
cared-for ones,  there  is  lack  of  stamina, 
and  that  there  is  also  disease  and 
casualty.  Of  all  these  there  is  much, 
and  the  marvel  is  that  there  is  no  more. 
But  it  is  probably  only  those  who  have 
studied  the  "Submerged  Tenth"  of 
childhood  who  know  that  there  is  one 
chronic  ailment  which  among  these  chil- 
dren seems  like  a  sort  of  epidemic. 

And  it  is  not  scarlet  fever,  not  ty- 
phoid, not  diphtheria,  though  it  might 
so  easily  be  any  of  them,  or  all  three 
combined  in  some  hideous  form.  It 
is  spinal  and  hip  disease. 

This  is  so  prevalent  that  one  finds 
one's  self  searching  for  some  reason  for 
it.  It  seems  as  if  there  must  be  one.  It 
may  be  that  generations  of  insufficient 
nutrition  result  in  feebleness  of  struct- 
ure and  weakness  of  bone  ;  it  may  be 
that  the  nursing  of  countless  babies  by 
tiny  brothers  and  sisters,  who  stagger 
beneath  their  burdens  as  they  drag  them 
from  door- step  to  door- step,  naturally 
results  in  jerks,  stumbles,  and  falls  which 
injure  one  small  body  or  the  other,  or 
perhaps  both.  This  last  seems  perhaps 
a  cause  more  probable  than  any  other. 
Healthy  babies,  with  adult  nurses,  have 
been  crippled  for  life  by  falls  which 
were  the  consequence  of  a  mere  misstep 
or  careless  movement ;  then  how  much 
more  possible  that  a  frail  mite,  dragged 
hither  and  thither  by  an  overloaded 
child  sister  or  brother,  should  be  exposed 
to  the  jolt,  or  blow,  or  fall  which  deforms 
it  for  the  rest  of  its  life,  developing  into 
a  chronic  disease  which  entails  suffering 
and  helplessness  at  the  same  time. 

But  whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  of 
the  prevalence  of  hip  and  spinal  dis- 
ease impresses  itself  at  once  on  those 
who  interest  themselves  in  the  children 
of  the  London  poor. 


"  What  is  the  matter  with  this  little 
fellow  V  "  one  asks,  and  hears  again  and 
again  in  different  places  the  sanie  an- 
swer: 

"  Hip  disease,  ma'am,"  or  "  spinal  dis- 
ease, ma'am.  He's  been  in  the  'orspital, 
but  they  discharged  him,  'cos  he  can't 
be  cured." 

This  is  woful,  but  it  is  inevitable. 
There  are  hospitals  for  all  sorts  of  dis- 
eases, but  they  must  keep  their  beds 
and  comforts  for  those  who  may  be 
benefited  by  them,  and  sent  again  into 
the  world  sound.  It  is  tragic  for  the 
poor  little  child,  man  or  woman,  who, 
after  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  care 
and  warmth,  and  the  comfort  of  cleanli- 
ness and  regular  meals,  is  sent  back 
still  helpless,  and  with  pain  to  bear,  to 
the  poor,  comfortless,  perhaps  unclean 
garret  or  cellar,  in  some  back  court  or 
alley — but  it  must  be  so.  With  all  one's 
pity  one  sees  the  reason  and  necessity 
that  make  it  unavoidable.  I  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Allen  Graham's  at- 
tention had  been  called  to  this  depress- 
ing  truth  before  his  incident  came  to 
decide  him,  or  whether  the  workings  of 
the  Beautiful  Thing,  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  incident,  brought  it  home  to 
him.  But  it  was  known  among  his 
friends  and  acquaintances  that  he  was 
always  ready  to  do  any  deed  of  helpful 
kindness  which  presented  itself  to  him. 
So  he  was  asked  one  day  by  a  friend  to 
go  in  searcn  of  a  case  of  child  illness  in 
some  poor  place,  into  which  it  would  be 
well  to  inquire.  The  place — he  found, 
after  some  difficulties — was  a  cellar. 
It  was  ill- smelling,  and  bare,  and  hid- 
eous. There  were  some  wretched  chil- 
dren playing  near  the  door,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  no  adults  about. 

This  being  the  case,  he  questioned 
the  children. 

"  Have  you  a  sister  who  is  ill  ? "  he 
asked  at  last,  having  discovered  that 
there  was  no  older  person  from  whom 
he  could  obtain  information. 

"  Yes,"  said  one  of  them,  unconcern- 
edly. 

The  visitor  had  looked  into  the  cellar, 
thinking  that  he  should  see  some  ex- 
cuse for  a  bed,  however  tumble-down  it 
might  be.  He  saw  nothing  of  the  sort, 
however.  There  was  no  more  to  be 
seen  than  a  broken  chair  or  two,  and  a 
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rough  sort  of  table  on  which  a  dog 
seemed  lying,  covered  with  a  filthy  piece 
of  sacking.  At  least,  he  could  only 
imagine  it  was  a  dog,  as  he  saw  what 
he  thought  the  hair  of  some  animal 
coming  from  beneath  the  sacking. 

"  Where  is  your  sister  ?  "  he  asked  the 
children.  "I  hear  she  is  very  ill,  and  I 
thought  perhaps  I  could  do  something 
to  help  her." 

"  She's  in  there,"  was  the  answer, 
with  a  careless  gesture  toward  the  in- 
side of  the  cellar. 

"  But  where  ?  " 

"  There." 

She  pointed  to  the  table.  The  dog 
under  the  gruesome  sacking  was  a  child. 

I  do  not  know  the  actual  details  of 
this  incident.  I  wish  I  did.  It  was 
told  me  quite  briefly  by  Mr.  Graham 
himself — the  man  who  visited  the  cellar, 
and  who  founded  afterward,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  visit,  the  touching  little 
charity  known  as  The  Invalid  Children's 
Aid  Association. 

All  the  detail  that  I  know  is  that  a 
man  with  a  kind  heart,  going  to  try  to 
give  aid  to  an  almost  dying  child,  found 
in  a  dirty  cellar,  where  ill-kempt  chil- 
dren were  clamoring  and  playing,  a 
small  heap  of  uncleanness  which  he 
thought  must  be  a  dog,  as  it  lay  on  the 
rough  boards  under  its  filthy  cover  of 
sacking.  And  it  was  a  desolate  child. 
This  is  all.     But  it  seems  enough. 

The  visitor  could  scarcely  believe  the 
evidence  of  his  senses.  He  went  to  the 
table  and  drew  the  sacking  away  from 
the  place  where  the  animal-like  hair 
was  to  be  seen.  And  what  he  saw  so 
struck  him  to  the  heart  that  it  fixed 
the  tenor  of  his  life. 

We,  who  have  only  seen  little  flushed 
or  pale  faces  lying  softly  on  fresh  white 
linen,  with  all  comforts  near  them  that 
passionate,  heart-broken  care  can  give, 
in  an  atmosphere  laden  with  tender- 
ness, surrounded  by  every  pretty  lure 
to  beguile  an  easier  hour  —  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  what  he  saw  in  all  its 
sadness.  A  little  face  marred  with  pain 
a  little  body  worn  with  it,  and  burned 
with  wearying  fever,  matted  hair,  un- 
washed, fevered  skin,  uncleanness,  tort- 
ure, helplessness,  left  quite  alone. 
The  most  tragic  and  unbeautiful  thing 
one  can  imagine  in  a  century  of  high- 


est civilization,  in  the  richest  city  in 
the  world  ;  and  yet  its  sorrowful  hide- 
ousness  brought  forth  a  thing  most 
beautiful. 

There  is  one  thought  which  has  done 
more  to  discourage  those  who  wish  to 
help  than  any  other.  It  is  an  old  say- 
ing one  finds  one's  self  so  often  using 
when  one  stands  on  the  shore  looking 
out  on  the  vast  sea  of  human  want. 

"  Whatsoever  I  do — if  I  do  all  it  is 
in  me  to  do — if  I  give  my  very  life  itself, 
it  will  only  be  a  drop  in  the  ocean." 

It  is  quite  true — but  until  each  one 
of  us  is  willing  to  give  that  drop,  will- 
ing that  it  should  count  as  no  more 
than  a  drop,  the  problem  will  never  be 
solved.  This  one  man  was  willing  to 
give  his  drop.  He  was  not,  as  I  have 
said,  a  rich  man,  but  his  energy,  his 
tenderness,  his  practical  ability  made 
the  drop  a  larger,  purer,  and  more 
helpful  one  than  most  of  us  could  aid 
with. 

He  gathered  all  the  information  pos- 
sible concerning  the  methods  of  relief 
for  the  children  of  the  poor.  He  found 
numberless  hospitals,  wards,  homes, 
orphanages,  asylums,  and  training- 
schools,  but  all  of  them  were  bound 
by  the  stern  necessity  of  caring  for 
those  whose  cases  were  hopeful,  at 
least,  and  there  always  arose  the  obsta- 
cle of  this  necessity  in  the  case  of  in- 
curables. Then  he  was  led  to  realize 
how  many  incurables  there  were,  and 
how  many  lingering  cases  which  would 
seem  incurable.  Spinal  and  hip  dis- 
eases are  by  no  means  invariably  fa- 
tal, but  they  almost  invariably  result 
in  helplessness,  and  it  is  often  help- 
lessness accompanied  by  acute  suffer- 
ing. 

So  the  little  incurables  given  up  as 
hopeless  by  hospitals  generously  will- 
ing to  help  them  if  it  had  been  possi- 
ble, are  returned  to  the  miserable  cel- 
lars, or  attics,  or  overcrowded  rooms 
that  represent  all  they  can  call  home. 
Instead  of  light  and  nourishing  food, 
chosen  with  regard  to  their  maladies, 
they  must  eat  what  the  chances  of  good 
or  bad  luck  bring  to  them — dry  bread, 
unsound  vegetables,  or  nothing  at  all, 
if  luck  is  bad  ;  greasy  slabs  of  fried  fish, 
strange  things  from  the  cook-shops, 
with  sips  of  gin  or  beer,  if  luck  is  good. 
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They  must  sleep  on  vermin-infested 
rags  or  bare  boards,  shiver  with  cold, 
or  stifle  with  foul  air.  If  they  cannot 
move  and  Avait  upon  themselves,  and 
their  parents  are  decent  enough  to  earn 


^'  ,*.      ^S^?'^ 


Under  the  gruesome  sacking  was  a  child. — Page  723. 


their  living  by  honest  labor,  they  must 
spend  their  hours  alone  because  father 
or  mother,  or  both,  must  go  out  to 
work.  If  the  parents  are  thoroughly 
disreputable,  the  helpless  one  is  left  to 
be  alone  through  the  daj^'s  dreary  hours 
of  privation  and  suffering,  because  they 
are  out  idling  or  drinking,  or  worse. 
In  any  case,  the  little  miserable  one 
must  be  helpless,  uncared-for,  and  des- 
olate. 

There  has  never  been  quite  effaced 
from  my  mind  a  cruel,  dreary  little 
picture,  painted  there  by  an  anecdote 


briefly  told  in  one  of  the  pamphlets 
w^hicli  the  Charity  publishes  yearly  as 
reports  of  its  work. 

It  is  the  picture  of  a  narrow,  dirty 
staircase  in  a  house  in  a  London  slum. 
At  the  top  of  it  sits  a  for- 
lorn little  figure  —  a  little 
deformed  figure  with  its 
tired  head  su])2:)orted  by  a 
surgical  apj^aratus  of  iron  and 
leather  straps.  Such  a  pale, 
tired  little  head!  It  b e- 
longed  to  a  little  boy  of  about 
seven,  and  when  the  hospital 
had  adjusted  his  surgical  ap- 
pliance it  had  done  all  it 
could  for  him. 

It  was  a  sunny  day  in  the 
slum,  and  the  children  were 
playing  and  shouting  below 
as  all  children  do.  And  at  tlie 
to]3  of  the  staircase  the 
"  spinal  case  "  leaned  wearily 
against  the  wall  and  listened 
to  them.  It  was  a  lady  who 
found  him  there.  She  was 
one  of  the  visitors  of  the  In- 
valid Children's  Aid.  One 
cannot  help  wondering  what 
the  poor  mite  thought  when 
he  saw  a  lady  coming  up  to 
him.  She  spoke  to  him  gently 
and  began  a  little  talk  with 
him. 

"  Where  is  your  mother  ?  '* 
she  asked. 

"  Gone  to  work,  ma'am." 
"  AVhen  did  she  go  ?  " 
"  She  went    at    eight    this 
morning.     She  vron't  be  back 
till  ten." 

"  Are   you    quite    alone    all 
day?" 
"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  What  do  you  do  all  the  time  ?  " 
"  Nothing." 

"Have  you  nothing  to  play  with  ?  " 
"No,  ma'am." 
"  Do  you  never  get  out  ?  " 
"Can't,  ma'am." 

"  But  have  you  nothing  to  do  ?  " 
"No,  ma'am." 

The  tired  little  body  aching  through 
all  those  hours  which  he  dragged 
through  alone  with  no  one  to  speak  to, 
nothing  to  play  with,  nothing  to  do, 
nothing  to  eat  but  a  bit  of  bread  or 
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coarse  food — and  the  sounds  of  the 
children  shoutin<^  at  their  play,  if  the 
day  was  a  good  one,  mocking  him ! 
And  there  he  sat  at  seven  years  old, 
being  so  mocked  and  leaning  his  head 
against  the  dirty  wall  ! 

It  was  the  prevalence  of  such  cases 
as  these  which  impressed  Mr.  Graham 
when  he  began  to  gather  practical  in- 
formation. He  took  one  small  room 
for  his  headquarters  in  a 
building  full  of  offices,  in 
Buckingham  Street,  off  the 
Strand.  For  a  year  he 
worked  almost  alone,  bear- 
ing all  expense  and  respon- 
sibility himself.  It  was 
hard  work,  and  must  have 
been  full  of  heartache  and 
discouragement.  With  lim- 
ited resources  there  were 
so  many  cases  it  was  impos- 
sible to  help. 

Among  the  poor,  the  lit- 
tle Aid  became  quickly 
known.  It  tried  to  care 
for  those  who  had  no  other 
refuge.  One  visiting  nurse 
was  its  whole  force  at  first. 
But  her  heart  was  so 
touched  by  what  she  saw 
when  she  went  her  rounds, 
that  she  did  the  work  of 
four.  She  bound  poor  lit- 
tle limbs,  dressed  wounds, 
poulticed  and  cared  for  the 
terrible  strumous  abscesses 
which  were  so  frequent. 
The  mothers  who  were  re 
spectable  relied  on  her  for 
help  and  instruction  ;  those 
who  were  not  had  a  vague 
respect  for  her  cleverness 
and  power.  The  children 
looked  forward  to  her  visits 
as  to  a  strange  new  ele- 
ment of  pleasure  in  their 
dreary  young  lives. 

In  the  building  which 
the  Aid's  little  office  occu- 
pied there  were  the  offices 
of  some  other  charities. 
One  of  them,  called,  I  think, 
"  The  Young  Servants' 
Friendly  Aid,"  had  for  its 
object  the  attaching  of 
each  of  its  lady  members 


to  some  young  servant  girl  taking  to 
domestic  service  for  the  first  time  in 
the  big  city,  inexperienced  and  without 
friends.  Each  member  was  the  friend 
and  adviser  of  such  a  girl,  saw  her  oc- 
casionally, wrote  to  her  sometimes,  be- 
friended her  if  necessary  in  other  wa^'S. 
Through  his  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  this  kind  and  womanly  j^lan, 
Mr.  Graham  conceived  a  new  idea  for 
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the  further  development  of  his  own 
work. 

This  w^as  his  argument  : 

"In  London  there  are  thousands  of 
women  who  make  thousands  of  calls 
each  day — some  of  them  calls  of  mere 
ceremony.  If  I  could  connect  even 
one  thousand  of  them  with  a  thousand 
children  whose  lives  are  dreary,  and 
each  one  would  constitute  herself  the 
'  friend '  of  the  child  connected  wdth 
her,  and  make  it  an  occasional  friendly 
call,  if  only  to  talk  to  it  and  cheer  it,  or 
do  it  some  little  service  when  she  could, 
how  each  child  would  feel  its  life  briolit- 
er  for  the  existence  of  that  friend  !  And 
how  much  help  might  come  of  it !  " 

Much  help  did  come  of  it.  Once 
having  conceived  the  idea,  he  worked 
with  unfailing  interest  and  energy  un- 
til he  was  able  to  engage  attention  with 
it ;  and  hearts  being  touched,  he  w^as 
able  to  feel  that  his  plan  began  to  be 
carried  into  execution. 

The  "  friends "  found  themselves 
moved  by  what  they  saw,  as  the  nurse 
had  been.  They  became  fond  of  their 
children,  and  did  more  than  merely  visit 
them.  It  is  so  easy  to  give  them  pleas- 
ure and  novelty.  Everything  is  new 
to  them  but  pain  and  poverty.  One 
need  not  be  rich  to  bring  delight  into 
a  bare,  wretched  room  wdiere  a  child 
has  lain  for  months — perhaps  years — 
flat  upon  its  back,  scarcely  or  entirely 
unable  to  move,  and  with  nothing  to 
do  but  stare  at  the  dingy  walls  and 
ceiling,  and  listen  to  the  discords  about 
it.  There  is  not  a  crowTled  street  in 
London  where  one  cannot  buy  from 
some  hawker,  for  a  few  pennies,  some- 
thing which  will  make  it  smile  and  seem 
a  treasure  to  it.  A  "lady"  wdth  a  soft 
voice,  pure  enunciation,  and  quiet,  fresh 
attire  is  a  dramatic  element  in  herself  ; 
but  with  a  plaything  in  her  hand,  an 
orange,  a  sponge-cake,  or  a  penny  bunch 
of  flowers  bought  at  a  street  corner,  she 
is  a  fairy  to  be  thought  of  as  a  conso- 
lation for  hours,  and  her  visits  are 
things  to  be  looked  forw^ard  to  as  pos- 
sible, joyful  surprises. 

When  one  walks  through  the  streets 
of  Paris,  London,  and  Berlin,  looking 
hungrily  into  every  shop  window  for 
something  which  will  seem  new  to  a 
clever  invalid  boy  who  has  had  every 


wish  gratified  since  he  was  born,  one 
becomes  beset  in  time  by  a  sense  of 
despair.  By  the  time  he  is  too  old  for 
childish  toj^s  and  soldiers,  an  adored 
enfant  du  siecle  (one  wdio  is  an  Ameri- 
can, at  least)  has  owned  everything 
from  models  of  vertical  and  horizontal 
engines  and  Remington  typewriters,  to 
photographic  apparatus  and  Edison's 
talking-doll,  purchased  that  he  may 
extract  the  internal  phonograj^h.  What 
is  there  he  has  not.  possessed  and  be- 
come familiar  with  ? 

But  the  Lowther  Arcade,  with  its 
stalls  piled  wdth  sixpenny  toys,  where 
half  a  crown  wdll  purchase  splendor, 
presents  a  boundless  area  when  one 
stands  wdthin  it,  buying  pleasures  for 
children  wiiose  short  lives  have  held 
nothing  of  pleasure,  w4io  do  not  know 
what  birthday  presents  and  Christmas 
gifts  mean.  A  sixj^enn}-  tea-set  repre- 
sents countless  festivities,  a  splendid 
cart  and  horse  may  be  bought  for  a 
shilling,  a  painted  tin  railroad  train  for 
eightj^ence,  gorgeous  picture-books, 
containing  Mother  Goose,  and  Cinder- 
ella, and  other  classic  wonders,  some- 
times go  as  low^  as  a  penny,  and  the 
grandest  ones  maybe  bought  for  three- 
pence or  fourj^ence.  There  are  Noah's 
arks,  chairs  and  tables,  donkeys  with 
panniers  and  nodding  heads  ;  there  are 
skittles  and  marbles  and  balls  ;  there 
are  even  brilliantly  artistic  wooden  din- 
ners on  tiny  platters,  with  very  green 
vegetables,  very  bright  fruit,  and  very 
juicy  w  ooden  rounds  of  beef.  And  for 
three  and  elevenpence  half-penny  one 
can  buy  a  resplendent  doll,  on  whose 
blue  or  scarlet  bodice  is  pinned  a  paper 
with  the  announcement,  "  My  clothes 
can  be  taken  off."  One  can  spend  a 
rapturous  hour  among  them,  making 
new  discoveries  every  minute,  and  go 
away  with  one's  brougham  piled  with 
packages  of  delight. 

Women  with  a  nursery  full  of  be- 
loved small  creatures  and  their  ever- 
renewed  picture-books  and  toys,  will  be 
touched  as  one  of  the  "  Friends  "  was, 
by  a  discovery  she  made  on  her  first 
visit  to  a  poor  little  "  spinal  case." 
She  was  one  of  the  more  fortunate 
ones,  it  is  true.  Her  mother  was  a 
decent  woman  who  tried  to  keep  her 
clean,    but    they  were   very   poor,   the 


One  day  he  gave  himself  up  to  chasing  round  this  confined  place — with  an   iron  fork  as  a  weapon— the   little  fellow 
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living-room  was  small  and  bare,  and 
Rosie  lay  by  a  window  in  a  surgical 
appliance.  She  liad  existed  in  it  for 
three  of  her  six  years  of  life,  and  she 
looked  as  if  she  were  lying  alive  in  her 
tiny  coffin.  She  had  a  little  pale  blond 
face,  with  the  old  look  of  endurance  so 
often  seen  in  the  faces  of  spinal  cases. 
A  little  doll  and  a  doll's  tea-set  brought 
such  a  quaint  smile  to  her  small  face 
that  the  sight  of  it  was  a  thing  to 
touch  one's  heart,  but  it  was  through  a 
picture-book  that  the  strange  illustra- 
tive fact  revealed  itself. 

"  Here  is  Little  Boy  Blue,"  said  the 
visitor,  showing  her  a  picture  of  that 
world- renowned  person.  "  Look  at 
him  blowing  his  horn." 

Rosie  looked  with  serious  interest. 
She  was  a  pathetically  serious  little 
person. 

"  He's  very  23retty,"  she  said.  "  What 
is  his  name,  ma'am  ?  " 

"It  is  Little  Boy  Blue,"  the  visitor 
answered,  with  cheerful  confidence. 
"You  know  Little  Boy  Blue." 

"  No,  ma'am,"  said  Rosie,  quite  sim- 
ply.    "AVhoishe?" 


It  seemed  almost  incredible.  The 
visitor  doubted  her  ears. 

"  Haven't  you  heard  about  him  ?  " 
she  said.     "Don't  you  know, 

'  Little  Boy  Blue,  come  blow  your  lioru. 
The  sheep's  in  the  meadow,  the  cow's  in  the 
corn '  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Rosie.  "  I  never  heard 
about  him,  ma'am." 

She  had  lived  six  years,  three  of  them 
in  a  surgical  box,  and  she  had  never 
heard  of  Little  Boy  Blue. 

What  would  not  a  threepenny  pict- 
ure-book telling  of  Cinderella,  contain 
for  a  child  like  that?  What  a  new 
world  of  strange  joys  could  be  brought 
into  her  bare  room  by  the  story  of  a 
fairy  godmother  whose  hand  changed 
pumpkins  into  golden  coaches,  rats  into 
long-tailed  horses,  mice  into  coachmen, 
and  cindery  rags  into  beautiful  dresses ! 
One  might  imagine  such  a  child  making 
the  brilliantly  colored  pictures  of  these 
splendors  a  resource  and  comfort  for 
weeks,  turning  to  them  again  and 
again,  and  living  through  them  a  new 
life. 
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It  was  a  curious  thing  to  contem- 
plate in  so  young  a  thing  the  j^erfect 
mental  unaccustomedness  to  anything 
like  fancy.  Life  had  been  so  un- 
adorned and  hard  a  fact  to  her.  Her 
visitor  felt  that  her  small,  serious  mind 
would  have  to  learn  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  lightness  of  situation  in  the  irre- 
sponsible comedy  of  Little  Boy  Blue, 
and  the  unpractical  drama  of  Pussy  in 
the  Well,  thrown  there  apparently  with- 
out sufficient  motive  by  Little  Johnny 
Green,  and  rescued  without  utilitari- 
an purpose   by  Little    Tommy  Stout. 


at  once.  There  was  nothing  fanciful 
in  the  story  of  a  boy  who  was  ill,  and 
who  had  been  ill  for  months.  She 
understood  being  ill,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  for  her  the  pleasure  of  a  fairy 
story  in  hearing  that  this  boy  could 
have  everything  he  liked  and  was  taken 
from  one  beautiful  country  to  another. 
Her  visitor  felt  that  this  story  appealed 
to  her,  and  so  she  went  on  with  it.  It 
interested  her  greatly  to  be  told  of 
the  bright  French  city  where  there 
were  shops  full  of  wonderful  toys  which 
one  could  see  through  their  -windows, 
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Her  pale  little  smile,  as  she  listened, 
had  a  curious  suggestiveness.  Its 
pleasure  was  that  of  a  traveller  led  in- 
to a  new  country  and  somewhat  bewil- 
dered at  each  step. 

When  her  visitor  told  her  of  a  real 
thing  she  seemed  to  grasp  its  meaning 


where  in  the  broad,  gay  avenue  shaded 
by  trees  there  were  marionette  shows 
and  little  booths,  and  children  rode  up 
and  down  in  pretty  carriages  drawn  by 
goats.  This  was  fairjiand  to  her,  but 
she  could  realize  it,  because  in  this  city 
the  boy  who  was  ill  lay  upon  his  bed  as 


"This  is  Georgie's  flower,"  she  said  again.      "  I   will   put  it  on  the   little  table   close  to  him." — Page  737. 


she  lay  on  hers,  not  playing  in  the 
Champs-Elysees  or  riding  about  in  the 
goat  carriages.  Paris  with  only  bright- 
ness in  it  might  have  seemed  incredible, 
but  Paris  with  pain  in  it  could  be 
believed  in. 

The  young  suffering,  also  made  real 
to  her  the  strange  country  where  the 
invalid  was  to  be  taken  when  the 
weather  became  colder — the  country 
where  there  was  no  winter,  where  or- 
anges and  lemons  grow  on  trees  in  the 
open  air,  where  there  were  white  houses 
with  roses  and  all  sorts  of  flowers  grow- 
ing in  their  gardens,  and  where  there 
was  a  shining,  sunlit,  blue  sea.  Know- 
ing only  London  winters,  with  fogs 
which  shut  her  in  drearily  day  after 
day,  it  is  probable  that  this  land  might 
have  seemed  too  bright  a  thing  to  be 
real,  but  that  she  could  comprehend 
the  reality  of  malady  seeking  relief,  if  it 
belonged  to  the  wonderful  world  where 
relief  could  be  sought  for. 

How  she  listened  to  all  that  was  told 
her  of  this  companion  in  pain,  whom 


she  had  never  seen  and  never  would 
see,  because  he  was  passing  into  an- 
other land,  though  this  last  she  was 
not  told.  And  how  she  seemed  to  feel 
the  fairy  world  draw  near  when  she  was 
told  that  flowers  and  oranges  would 
come  to  her  little  room — flowers  and 
oranges  grown  in  the  open  air,  near  the 
blue,  shining  sea,  while  in  London  peo- 
ple stifled  in  yellow  fog. 

"  She  will  remember  this  visit  and 
talk  of  it  for  a  year,"  the  niirse  said  to 
the  visitor  when  they  went  away  to- 
gether. "  They  remember  things  so 
long." 

It  is  interesting  to  discover  that 
these  small  feminine  creatures  receive 
with  the  intensest  pleasure  anything 
like  a  doll,  and  that  above  all  things 
they  desire  a  doll  dressed  as  a  baby. 
At  Christmas  there  were  sent  from 
Paris  certain  boxes  of  things  useful  to 
the  Aid.  Among  them  were  toys  for 
the  children  and  tAvo  dolls,  who  looked 
wonderfully  like  babies  in  their  long, 
lace  -  trimmed    petticoats    and    pretty 
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cloaks  and  caps.  One  was  taken  to  the 
small  room  where  Rosie  lay  in  her  box. 
She  looked  at  it  in  wonder  and  clasped 
it  in  her  arms.  Perhaps  it  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true,  for  it  was  a  very  pretty 
baby. 
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"  Tell  the  lady  and  the  boy,"  she  said 
to  the  nurse  who  had  brought  it  to 
her,  "  tell  them  I  Avill  kee-p  her  just  as 
clean  as  I  can — and  I  will  try  to  be  a 
mother  to  her.'' 

One  can  imagine  what  this  mother- 
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hood  might  mean  to  her  lonely  child- 
hood. 

The  offices  of  the  Aid  at  18  Bucking- 
ham Street  consist  of  three  very  plain 
rooms.  One  is  a  good-sized  one,  where 
the  ordinary  business  is  transacted.  The 
next  room,  a  smaller  and  still  plainer 
one,  is  the  private  office  of  Mr.  Graham 
himself,  where  cases  are  studied  in  de- 
tail and  decided  upon.  Mr.  Graham 
contents  himself  with  a  table  to  work 
upon  among  his  papers  and  books,  and 
a  chair  to  sit  in.  There  is  a  Spartan 
simplicity  in  his  appurtenances  which 
speaks  of  the  practical  seriousness  of 
his  labors  and  intentions.  At  one  side 
of  the  room  there  are  several  spinal 
carriages — the  long  perambulators  in 
which  a  "  spinal  case "  may  take  the 
fresh  air  while  still  retaining  the  neces- 
sary recumbent  position. 

"  These  we  find  very  useful,"  Mr. 
Graham  explains.  "  We  have  a  num- 
ber of  them,  and  they  are  greatly  in  de- 
mand. They  are  light  and  can  be 
folded  up  into  such  shape  as  makes  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  carried  up 
and  down  narrow  staircases,  and  they 
are  so  much  more  comfortable  than 
anything  the  poor  children  have  in 
their  homes,  that  they  often  sleep  in 
them  at  night.  They  make  it  possible 
for  a  child,  who  would  otherwise  breathe 
nothing  but  foul  air,  to  be  taken  out 
of  doors  and  up  and  down  the  street. 
If  the  parents  are  in  work  we  charge 
them  twopence  a  week,  but  if  they 
have  no  resources  we  lend  them  for 
nothing.  We  find  that  the  decent  ones 
like  the  idea  of  paying  a  trifle,  and  the 
carriage  seems  more  valuable  if  they 
are  paying  something  for  it." 

In  the  still  smaller  room  beyond 
these  are  shelves  with  labelled  boxes 
upon  them.  These  contain  such  arti- 
cles of  clothing,  lint,  bandages,  etc.,  as 
the  "  Friends  "  have  given  to  the  Aid, 
and  represent  the  Lending  Department. 
The  visiting  nurse  has  constantly  cases 
which  require  bandaging  or  dressing, 
limbs  which  must  be  held  straight  and 
quiet,  wounds  which  are  slow  in  heal- 
ing or  which,  having  healed  slowly, 
have  a  habit  of  breaking  out  afresh. 
A  little  old,  clean  night-gown,  or  a  clean 
old  sheet  cast  aside  in  a  comfortable 
home,  are  inexpressible  boons  in  places 
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where  cleanliness  is  an  unattainable 
luxur3^  Does  anyone  ever  realize  that 
there  are  circumstances  under  which  it 
may  be  impossible  to  keep  clean,  where 
people  may  not  have  clothes  to  change 
while  those  they  wear  are  washed,  or 
money  to  buy  the  soap  and  the  coal  to 
heat  the  water  to  wash  with. 

A  decent  laborer  in  Kent  once  said 
to  two  little  fellows,  who  had  made 
friends  with  him  during  their  summer 
holiday,  and  to  whom  he  confided  his 
troubles  : 

"  The  hardest  thing  for  us  is  to  get 
soap  and  soda  enough  to  keep  clean. 
There's  nine  of  us,  and  I  have  eleven 
shillings  a  week.  We  have  our  rent  to 
pay,  and  we  have  to  keep  seven  children 
fed  and  tidy.  My  wife's  a  good,  hard- 
working girl,  but  it  goes  hard  with  her 
just  to  pinch  out  enough  to  buy  the 
soap  and  soda  she  needs  to  do  her 
washing." 

This  was  in  the  green  hop  district  of 
Kent,  where  the  air  was  fresh  and  pure, 
and  there  was  none  of  the  smoke  and 
filth  of  town.  The  Children's  Aid 
works  in  London,  where,  in  a  large 
house  in  the  West  End,  only  a  corps 
of  servants  can  do  battle  with  the  con- 
sequences of  fog  and  falling  soot.  It 
may  be  judged,  then,  what  a  boon  the 
Lending  Department  is  to  the  slums. 

When  one  hears  the  whole  story  of 
the  tender,  helpful  little  charity — of  its 
beginning — of  the  poor  little  animal- 
looking  thing  mistaken  for  a  dog  as  it 
lay  upon  the  wooden  table  beneath  its 
piece  of  dirty  sacking — of  the  modest 
way  in  which  the  one  small  room  was 
taken,  the  kindly  energy  with  which 
the  work  was  begun — how  the  mothers 
of  suffering  children  heard  of  the  place 
in  Buckingham  Street,  and  came  one 
after  another  with  piteous  pleas  for  help 
and  piteous  gratitude  when  the  help  was 
given — one  feels  with  all  one's  heart 
that  this  thing  is  a  beautiful  one. 

Great  London  is  full  of  charities. 
The  time  has  gone  by,  surely,  when  the 
rich  can  be  accused  of  being  careless 
of  the  poor.  At  least  one  thinks  so 
when  one  reflects  on  the  great  institu- 
tions whose  wards  are  so  perfectly  kept, 
whose  nurses  are  so  perfectly  trained, 
whose  patients  are  so  kindly  treated. 
And  there  are  so  many  of  them,  for  so 
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many  diseases  and  calamities — for  so  den   full    of   children  presents    to   the 

many  different  kinds  of  people,  for  old  mind  possibilities  which  are  conceiva- 

and    young,   for  widows  and   orphans,  ble. 

for  the  infirm  and  invalided  of  so  many  One  day  he  gave  himself  up  to  chas- 

dilferent  professions.     In  visiting  them  ing  round  this  confined  place — with  an 

one  feels  that  the  busy,  hard-working  iron  fork  as  a  weapon — the  little  fellow 

world  is  not  so  unkind  after  all,  and  with  the  stump  of  a  leg.     The  mother, 

that  there  must  be  many  warm  hearts  after  desperate  effort,  rescued  the  small 

in  it.     Yet  it  is    saddening   to    realize  maimed  creature  and  bore  him  away  to 

that  there  is  always  room  for  one  more  comparative  safety.     The  next  day  she 

such  charity.  presented  herself  at  the  Children's  Aid, 

There   was   plenty   of  room  for  the  a  piteous  object,  cut  and  bruised  and 

Beautiful  Thing  which  began  so  simply  battered   with  the  beating  with  which 

and  modestly  through  the  kind  thought  she  had  paid  for  the  life  of  her  child, 

of  one  kind  heart.     It  had  plenty  of  She  had  heard  they  were  so  kind   at 

room  to  grow,  and  it  grew  and  spread  this  place,  she  explained  ;  she  had  been 

itself    like    a    beautiful   vine    clothing  told   about   the   things     they   did   for 

hideous  things  with  its  leaves  and  ten-  children.     Could  they  do  anything  for 

drils,  or  a  beautiful  tree  shading  them,  hers  ?      Could   they   put    him   into   a 

"  Some    of    the    parents    are    quite  home  somewhere  that  he  might  be  safe 

worthless,"      Mr.     Graham     confesses,  from  his  father  ?     He  could  not  defend 

"  we  are   obliged  to  admit  that  some-  himself  by  running  away,  with  his  one 

times.     Some    of   them    are    idle,    and  poor  little  stump  of  a  leg.     He  could 

drink,    and   thieve,    and    neglect   their  not  run  fast  enough, 

children    and    their    homes.     But    we  It  chanced   that   at   this   time  there 

don't  refuse  to  care  for  the  children  of  was  an  opportunity  to  send  him  to  a 

the  undeserving.     We  think  they  need  temporary   refuge,    and   he   was    sent, 

help,   poor    little    things,    even    more  But  the     monetary   resources    of    the 

than  those  whose  people  do  their  best  Aid  are  extremely  limited.     Sometimes 

by  them.     A  suffering  child  in  a  filthy  Mr.  Graham  finds  he  must  withdraw  a 

cellar,    whose    father    is    a   thief    and  child  from  a  place  where  it  gains  mor- 

whose    mother    is    a   drunkard,    needs  ally  and  physically  every  hour,  merely 

comfort   more  than  the    one  who   has  because  he  cannot  afford  to  continue  to 

only  poverty  to  contend  with.     We  try  pay  its  small  expenses.     It  is  necessa- 

to  do  something  for  all  who  need  us.  ry  to  make,  at  nearly  all  the  homes,  a 

What  we  wish  is  that  each  child  who  charge    of   a  few  shillings  a  week.     A 

needs    one    shall    feel    that    it    has   a  home  for  whose  comforts  one  pays  for 

friend."  a  child  five  or  six  shillings  a  week  is 

And  the  help  does  not  end  here,  if  it  among  the  most  expensive.  For  this 
can  be  carried  farther.  Where  it  is  trifle  the  patient  has  a  comfortable  cot 
possible  to  use  influence  which  will  in  an  airy,  exquisitely  clean  room, 
enable  a  child  to  enter  a  hospital  or  a  abundance  of  well  -  chosen,  well  -  pre- 
home  where  it  will  be  surrounded  by  pared  food,  the  constant  attendance  of 
good  influences,  or  given  a  chance  to  gentle,  perfectly  trained  nurses,  an  at- 
learn  such  work  as  its  weakness  is  mosphere  of  purest  cleanliness,  ever- 
equal  to,  this  is  always  done.  And  watchful  medical  supervision,  and  a 
there  are  many  such  cases.  number   of   childish  pleasures  and  in- 

A  little  fellow  to  whom  an  accident  valid   amusements.     One  can    scarcely 

had  left  only  the  stump  of  one  leg,  lived  realize  what  the  change  must  be  from 

in  a  small  room  with  six  or  seven  sis-  filth,   hunger,  and  squalor,   to    such  a 

ters  or  brothers,  a  mother,  and  a  drunk-  paradise  as  this. 

en  father.     How   horrible    the    atmos-  The   child  was  put  in  such  a  place, 

plieiv.,  both  physical  and  moral,  of  this  but  as  it  was  at  a  time   of  one   of  the 

rabbit  -  hutch  must  have  been,  it  is  al-  numerous  money  struggles  of  the  Aid, 

most   impossible    to   conceive.      When  he  could  not  be  left  there.     When  his 

the  father  was  drunk  he  was  violent,  physical  condition  had  improved  it  was 

and  a  dipsomaniac  run  mad  in  a  small  unavoidable   that    he    should   be   sent 
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home.  When  this  was  done  a  Friend 
was  detailed  to  watch  over  him  as  far 
as  possibk'.  The  Friend  reported  from 
time  to  time.  It  Avas  apparent  that  all 
that  had  been  gained,  mentally  and 
physically,  at  the  place  where  he  had 
been  cared  for,  would  quickly  be  lost  in 
the  wretched  home  to  which  he  had 
been  returned.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
In  a  certain  home  for  crippled  boys  he 
could  be  cared  for,  given  the  simple  com- 
forts a  child  requires,  and  be  trained 
to  such  work  as  a  cripple  may  sup- 
port himself  with.  But  to  so  place  him 
a  yearly  sum  of  money  would  be  neces- 
sary. It  w^as  only  a  small  one — fifteen 
or  twenty  pounds  and  his  first  outfit — 
and  if  he  had  been  only  one  case  of  a 
score  the  Aid  might  have  undertaken 
it.  But  he  was  one  case  of  hundreds, 
and  the  Aid  was  so  poor. 

How  many  times  Mr.  Graham,  as  he 
sat  in  his  plain,  little,  back  room  sur- 
rounded by  charitable  flotsam  and  jet- 
sam and  spinal  carriages,  said  to  him- 
self, "  What  can  be  done  ?  "  it  would  be 
hard  to  tell.  How  often  he  finds  him- 
self saying  the  same  words  day  after 
day  concerning  other  cases  as  urgent, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  say.  In  this 
case  chance  brought  the  answer,  as  he 
says  it  frequently  does  when  he  is  dis- 
mayed totally.  One  of  the  Friends — a 
mother  who  had  lost  a  son — came  to 
him  to  try  to  find  comfort  in  giving 
help  to  other  children,  not  safe  from  all 
the  world's  hurts  as  her  own  was. 

"  What  can  I  do  ?  "  she  said.  "  Have 
you  some  special  case  needing  help  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "here  is  one 
which  lies  very  heavy  on  my  mind  at 
this  moment.  It  is  not  only  the  life 
or  death  of  a  body — it  seems  to  mean 
the  life  or  death  of  a  soul."  Then  he 
told  her  the  whole  story  and  read  the 
Friend's  report. 

"  He  is  only  a  little  fellow,"  he  said. 
"  He  is  bright  and  full  of  spirit,  and  in- 
telligent enough  to  be  fearfully  harmed 
by  the  atmosphere  around  him.  If  he 
is  allowed  to  struggle  through  his 
maimed  childish  life  in  such  a  place,  if 
he  is  not  physically  killed  he  will  be 
destroyed  in  every  other  sense." 

"  He  shall  not  be,"  said  the  visitor. 
"  My  own  boy  shall  be  his  '  Friend.'  " 

And  so  the  little  fellow  was  cared  for 


and  became  an  inmate  of  the  Home  for 
Crippled  Boys,  with  a  prospect  of  a  de- 
cent life  before  him. 

There  is  at  Brondesbury  Park,  Kil- 
burn,  London,  a  lovely  little  place  called 
St.  Monica's  Home,  which  often  receives 
w^aifs  and  strays  sent  by  the  Children's 
Aid,  and  which  in  a  certain  boys'  ward 
has  a  pretty  corner  whose  memorial 
bed  has  been  placed  at  the  Aid's  dis- 
posal. This  perfect  little  Home  was 
founded  by  two  tender  and  generous 
women  who  were  Friends.  They  were 
unmarried,  and  having  experience  in 
nursing  and  the  care  of  children,  chose 
to  devote  themselves  to  this  most  gentle 
work.  The  picturesque  house  is  far 
enough  in  the  suburbs  to  breathe  clean 
air,  there  are  pleasant  tree  -  shaded 
grounds  about  it,  and  the  w^ards  look 
like  cheery,  well  -  cared  -  for  nurseries 
with  their  fresh  little  beds,  flowers,  and 
toys,  and  bright  open  fires  behind  the 
high  wire  fenders.  One  can  spend  a 
Avonderful  afternoon  there.  When  one 
enters  the  ward  of  St.  Christopher  or 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  with  one's  arms 
full  of  packages  with  flowers  nodding 
over  them,  and  sees  the  little  heads  be- 
gin to  turn  on  their  pillows,  or  lift 
themselves  to  look  •  and  smile  at  the 
"  laidy,"  even  the  keenest  sorrow  seems 
to  lift  its  dark  wings  for  flight  for  a 
little  while.  They  are  such  poor  little 
souls,  and  yet — being  kindly  cared  for 
— they  seem  actually  to  find  life  a  thing 
to  be  enjoyed.  In  spite  of  wooden 
boxes  and  iron  frame-works,  in  spite 
of  paralyzed  limbs  and  marred  little 
faces,  a  "  laidy  "  who  is  a  Friend,  they 
know,  can  set  up  among  them  the  pret- 
tiest nursery  clamor  in  the  world. 

"  Good  -  afternoon,  ma'am,"  they  all 
chant  in  childish  chorus  as  she  enters 
the  room  ;  "  Good  -  afternoon,  ma'am," 
they  chant  again  with  a  tone  of  aftec- 
tionate  regret  when  she  goes  awa3^ 

It  is  so  pretty  to  see  how  they  at 
once  adopt  the  gentle,  well-bred  man- 
ners of  the  place. 

"  It  is  strange,  perhaps,"  said  one  of 
the  lady  founders,  "but  we  never  have 
trouble  with  them.  They  may  be 
brought  to  us  from  the  lowest  place, 
from  hearing  constantly  the  vilest  lan- 
guage, but  it  seems  as  if  they  forgot 
it  all  as  soon  as  they  come." 
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There  are  so  many  dear  little  faces, 
and  some  so  stamped  with  pain  and 
death. 

"  They  are  so  patient,"  one  of  the 
ladies  says,  "  one  cannot  help  but  won- 
der iii  it  sometimes." 

But  some  of  them  have  never  known 
anything  but  pain.  They  have  had 
time  even,  in  their  short  lives,  to  learn 
patience.  The  most  brilliantly  beam- 
ing little  face  I  ever  beheld  I  saw  at 
St.  Monica's,  lying  with  its  small  head 
held  in  place  by  a  surgical  collar.  The 
first  time  I  saw  him  he  lay  in  a  corner 
cot  and  so  beamed  at  me  that  he  drew 
me  over  to  his  side. 

He  was  a  pretty,  neat-featured  creat- 
ure about  six  years  of  age,  his  cheeks 
were  brilliantly  pink — perhaps  with  a 
little  fever — and  his  laughing,  dancing- 
eyed  look  could  only  have  been  justi- 
fied by  absolute  bliss. 

Each  child  has  on  its  bed  a  light  in- 
valid table,  on  which  its  possessions 
can  be  placed.  On  his  there  was  an  ex- 
tremely battered  little  pink  tin  pig, 
evidently  a  remnant  of  some  larger 
stock-yard,  whether  his  own  or  that  of 
some  other  child  in  the  ward  did  not 
appear.  He  had  never  seen  me  before, 
but  evidently  I  represented  to  him  a 
delightful  novelty.  He  lay  and  looked 
up  at  me  with  those  eyes  with  which  a 
child  makes  it  almost  impossible  for 
one  to  resist  the  impulse  to  take  him 
to  one's  arms. 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  'Arry,"  he  answered,  as  if  the  reply 
were  a  delightful  joke  in  itself. 

He  was  a  delicious  little  Cockney, 
without  an  "  h "  in  his  possession. 
When  I  knelt  by  his  cot  to  tell  him  a 
story  of  the  adventures  of  the  pink  pig, 
he  chuckled  and  giggled  with  rapture. 

"  Laidy,"  he  would  shout,  when  he 
thought  I  was  going  to  stop,  "  Laidy, 
tell  it  agine,  tell  it  agine  !  " 

After  that  he  felt  me  a  special  pos- 
session of  his  own.  It  is  a  beautiful 
and  significant  thing  that,  howsoever 
hard  and  uncared  for  their  lives  have 
been,  they  adjust  themselves  quite  sim- 
ply to  kindness  and  petting  and  the 
privileges  which  belong  by  right  to  a 
child.  In  such  a  short  time  they  find 
it  perfectly  natural  that  "a  laidy" 
should   bring   them  flowers   and  toys, 


and  tell  them  stories,  and  that  a  Royal 
Duchess  and  her  pretty  Princess  daugh- 
ter should  bring  playthings  to  their 
bedsides. 

In  the  same  ward  with  "'Arry,"  I  saw 
the  face  the  most  piteous.  It  should 
have  been  a  very  pretty  face,  but  its 
four-year-old  owner  was  so  far  diseased 
that  abscess  after  abscess  had  drawn, 
and  scarred,  and  disfigured  him  until 
he  was  piteous  to  look  upon.  Even  his 
long-lashed  harebell  blue  eyes  were  dis- 
torted, and  looked  vacant  through  the 
very  ceaselessness  of  his  suffering. 

When  I  went  round  the  ward  giving 
toys  to  all  the  children,  he  lay  still  star- 
ing listlessly,  and  seeming  to  take  no  in- 
terest. But  later,  as  I  was  plapng  with 
"'Arry,"  I  saw  him  rub  a  poor,  little 
bandaged  hand  pitifully  across  his  eyes. 

He  did  not  seem  to  be  interested 
when  I  took  him  a  toy,  and  I  thought, 
when  I  spoke  caressingly  to  him,  he  did 
not  appear  to  comj)rehend. 

"  He  does  not  seem  to  understand," 
I  said  to  a  prett}'  young  nurse,  stand- 
ing by.     "  Is  he  an  English  child  ?  " 

She  smiled  pityingly,  and  bent  over, 
petting  and  soothing  him. 

"Yes,  he  is  English,"  she  answered 
me  in  a  low  voice,  "  but  he  has  been  so 
ill  all  his  life  that  it  has  made  him 
backward.  Sometimes  he  does  not 
seem  even  to  understand  the  nurses." 

It  seemed  so  cruel  that  the  body  of 
such  a  tiny  thing  had  been  so  given  up 
to  pain  that  his  mind  could  not  grow. 

Of  all  things,  it  always  seems  that 
these  little  creatures  of  the  slums  like 
best  the  flowers  one  takes  them.  They 
have  ceased  to  be  hungry  and  cold,  and 
their  starved  child  souls  see  in  them 
the  beauty  they  have  never  known. 
When  the  flowers  are  laid  upon  the 
table,  and  one  begins  to  make  them 
into  little  bunches,  the  happy  nursery 
clamor  begins. 

"  Laidy — Laidy,  please  give  me  one  ; 
please  give  me  a  pink  one,  Laidy,"  they 
call  out,  stretching  little  hands  on 
every  side. 

On  the  day  I  first  saAV  Georgie  I  had 
a  great  many  flowers.  Among  them 
were  violets,  and  specially  beautiful 
pink  hyacinths.  Everyone  wanted  a 
pink  one,  until  one  framed  and  ban- 
daged little  girl  saw  the  violets.    There 
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was,  it  appears,  a  sort  of  legend  that 
she  had  once  been  in  the  country. 

"Those  is  vilets ! "  she  called  out. 
"  Will  you  give  me  some  vilets,  Laid}^  V  " 

But  though  she  seemed  to  set  the 
fashion  of  taste  for  "vilets"  in  her 
corner,  the  pink  hyacinths  were  the 
favorites.  I  had  given  them  nearly  all 
away  when  I  heard  some  curious  little 
inarticulate  sounds  from  Georgie's  cot. 
I  turned  to  look  at  him  with  a  strange 
feeling.  He  had  been  so  lifelessly  un- 
interested in  the  toys  that  it  was  al- 
most uncanny  to  see  that  he  was  observ- 
ing. His  little,  piteous,  distorted  face 
was  turned  toward  me,  his  eyes  had  a 
light  in  them,  and  a  small  bandaged 
hand  was  held  out  imploringly  and  the 
vague,  indistinct  sounds  were  clearly 
meant  to  convey  that  something  in  his 
poor  little  being  wanted  these  beauti- 
ful pink  things  too,  I  carried  over  to 
him  several  of  the  prettiest  ones,  I 
touched  his  cheek  with  their  coolness, 
and  spoke  to  him  about  them.  When 
I  left  them  held  on  his  breast  by  his 
bandaged  hand,  I  had  a  curious  fancy 
that  perhaps,  as  he  lay  breathing  in 
their  perfume,  he  mig-ht  almost  be 
breathing  in  something  like  a  soul. 
The  next  time  I  went  to  the  Home  I 
carried  a  pink  azalea  growing  in  a 
pretty  pot  and  full  of  radiant  rosy 
bloom.  I  wondered  if  he  had  ever  seen 
anything  like  it. 

When  the  door  of  St.  Christopher's 
ward  opened  and  the  "laidy"  entered 
with  this  lovely  delicately  burning  bush 
in  her  arms,  he  lay  and  watched  her. 
Perhaps  his  undeveloped  intelligence 
was  stirred  by  the  fair  brightness  suffi- 
ciently to  wonder  what  the  visitor  was 
going  to  do.  She  came  direct  to  his 
cot  and  knelt  down,  holding  the  flower- 
pot in  her  arms  so  that  the  pink  bloom 
was  quite  close  to  him. 

"This  is  for  Georgie,"  she  said.  "  It 
is  Georgie's  own  flower." 

He  made  one  of  the  inarticulate 
sounds  and  looked  at  her  with  vague, 
pleased  questioning. 

"  Do  you  want  to  touch  it  ? "  she 
said.  She  thought  he  might  want  to 
be  sure  that  it  was  real.  He  put  out 
his  hand  and  made  the  queer  little 
sound  again. 

"  Do  you  want  one  to   hold  ?  "    she 


said.  And  she  broke  off  a  blossom  and 
gave  it  to  him.  Who  can  say  what  his 
vague  mind  felt  or  thought  ? 

"  This  is  Georgie's  flower,"  she  said 
again.  "  I  will  put  it  on  the  little  table 
close  to  him.  He  can  look  at  it  and 
talk  to  it  all  day.  When  he  is  asleep 
it  will  still  be  there  watching  him. 
And  when  he  Avakens  it  will  look  at 
him  and  say,  *  Good-morning.'  " 

And  he  looked  at  her  and  actually, 
slowly,  faintly  smiled.  Those  two  lit- 
tle fellows  in  the  same  ward  one  would 
alwaj^s  remember.  One,  this  sad  thing, 
seemingly  the  cruelest  injustice  of  Nat- 
ure ;  the  other,  cruelly  treated  too,  but 
given  with  the  injustice  at  the  same 
time  a  strange  gift  of  bright  spirit, 
making  him  almost  a  joyous  thing. 

Sometimes  one  goes  into  a  ward 
where  the  children  are  full  of  their 
usual  simple  enjoyments,  where  Noah's 
arks  are  being  arranged  and  dolls 
dressed  and  undressed,  w^here  the  sum- 
mer air  and  sunshine  come  through 
the  open  windows.  And  round  one 
cot  a  screen  is  drawn.  I  stopped  near 
one  in  a  ward  one  day,  hearing  a  faint 
brief,  whimpering  sound.  A  nurse  was 
sitting  at  the  cot's  side  watching  what 
lay  in  it.  The  careful  tenderness  of 
her  face  was  not  merely  professional, 
but  loving. 

"  Is  he  very  ill  ?  "  I  said,  softly.  She 
bent  her  head  and  answered,  in  a  whis- 
per as  low, 

"It  will  soon  be  over,"  she  said. 

I  stood  still  a  moment.  It  seemed 
as  though  there  was  a  hush  over  every- 
thing— even  though  the  children  played 
just  as  before  on  the  other  side  of  the 
screen.  The  little  fellow  lay  with 
closed  eyes,  there  was  a  tired  look  on 
his  childish  forehead,  and  at  rare  inter- 
vals he  moved  and  made  the  faint 
whimpering  sound.  I  don't  quite  know 
what  tender  and  caressing  thing  my 
heart  seemed  to  be  saying  to  him,  but 
the  meaning  of  it  was  somehow  this  : 

"  Never  mind,  little  man — poor  little 
man — happy  little  man — it  will  soon  be 
over." 

And  as  I  stood  still  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, it  seemed  as  if  the  hush  I  felt 
upon  the  ward  was  such  a  hush  as 
might  fall  upon  a  crowd,  waiting  for 
the  coming  of  a  King. 
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All  through  that  afternoon  the  chil- 
dren would  dress  and  undress  their 
dolls  and  look  at  their  j^icture-books, 
only  hearing  now  and  then  the  faint 
whimper,  and  knowing  Johnny  was  "  not 
so  well  to-day."  They  would  be  put 
into  their  small  beds  in  the  usual  way, 
and  would  fall  asleep  quietly.  And  in 
the  morning  the  screen  would  be  moved 
away  and  the  sun  would  look  in  on  a 
neat,  freshly  made  little  cot  that  was 
empty. 

This  lovely  and  most  lovable  Home,  of 
which  one  could  relate  endless  stories 
to  touch  the  heart,  is  one  to  which  the 
Children's  Aid  is  always  more  than 
happy  to  send  its  little  ones  when  it  is 
possible.  Most  of  the  wards  are  filled 
with  children  so  young  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  boys  and  girls  should 
be  separated.  But  there  is  a  boys' 
ward  which  is  called  St.  Alban's.  It  is 
occupied  by  boys  who  are  generally 
under  fifteen  years  old.  It  is  a  very 
touching  ward  and  full  of  stories.  One 
can  have  most  loving  friends  there.  In 
the  wards  of  the  Good  Shepherd  and 
St.  Christopher  one  is  happy  with  small 
things  not  much  more  than  babies,  but 
in  St.  Alban's  the  life  of  forming  thought 
has  begun. 

At  one  end  of  this  ward  there  is  a 
Memorial  corner.  It  contains  two  cots, 
one  endowed  in  the  name  of  a  boy 
whose  life  on  earth  ended  on  the  thresh- 
old, but  the  fittings  and  surroundings 
of  both  beds  are  alike.  The  intention 
of  the  giver  was  to  make  a  bright  cor- 
ner which  all  the  boys  would  find  pleas- 
ure in,  and  which  would  surround  the 
occupants  with  pleasures  to  beguile 
them  through  such  dreary  hours  as 
come  to  all  young  suffering  things. 

The  two  little  beds  are  blue  and 
brass.  They  are  covered  with  light, 
bright  Como  blankets  and  gay  flowered 
duvets  ;  between  the  two  cots  stands  an 
invalid  table  which  can  be  adjusted  to 
any  height,  and  whose  leaf  passes  over 
the  bed  at  will ;  over  it  there  hangs  a 
Japanese  cabinet  which  holds  orna- 
ments and  a  set  of  books.  The  orna- 
ments and  the  pictures  upon  the  walls 
were  chosen  with  a  view  to  their  sug- 
gesting the  novelty  which  might  attract 
a  child's  eye  and  lead  him  on  a  sort  of 
voyage  of  discovery.     He  might  care  to 


look — if  he  had  an  imagination — at 
the  figure  of  a  foreign  baby  in  its 
curious  swaddling  clothes,  at  a  tiny 
East  Indian  in  turban  and  native  cos- 
tume, at  the  trifles  standing  upon  the 
step-like  ledges  of  a  little  painted  half- 
moon  bracket,  at  the  picture  of  some 
fairy  scene  in  Venice — a  city  whose 
streets  are  the  blue  sea — or  at  a  photo- 
graph of  a  peasant  leading  a  Riviera 
donkey  with  a  straw  hat  quaintly  shad- 
ing its  head  from  the  burning  sun. 
Each  of  these  things,  simple  as  they 
are,  might  give  him  new  things  to  think 
of  as  he  lay  looking  at  them — perhaps 
discovering  them  one  after  another.  At 
the  foot  of  each  bed  is  a  bamboo  stand 
holding  a  blue  pot  containing  a  palm  ; 
at  the  head  of  one  hangs  the  portrait 
of  a  boy  with  brown  eyes,  and  on  the 
frame  beneath  it  is  written  the  good- 
night he  heard  at  the  close  of  each 
day  through  eight  months  of  illness. 
It  is  a  good-night  which  might  be  said 
with  fitting  tenderness  to  any  child  who 
lives — or  dies. 

"Good-night — sleep  well — wake  up 
refreshed.     God  bless  you,  dear." 

The  brown  eyes  seem  to  look  down 
as  if  they  themselves  said  the  words 
with  boyish  kindliness  to  the  less  hap- 
py boy  who  may  need  their  cheering 
for  many  a  night. 

A  music-box  with  many  tunes  which 
may  be  adjusted  and  changed  is  one  of 
the  accompaniments  to  this  corner.  It 
was  found  in  Germany  in  dreary  days 
of  travel,  and  gave  such  pleasure  to  the 
boy,  who  beguiled  many  a  fading  hour 
with  it,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  most 
fitting  thing  that  other  boys  should 
find  it  a  pleasure.  This  cot  has  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Children's 
Aid,  and  when  this  was  done  Mr.  Gra- 
ham suggested  a  plan  whose  thought- 
ful considerateness  might  well  emanate 
from  the  kind  heart  which  planned  the 
workings  of  the  little  charity  which  is 
so  beautiful  a  thing. 

"Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea,"  he 
said,  "  that  this  corner,  which  is  a  sort 
of  little  drawing-room  of  the  ward, 
should  be  reserved  as  a  special  comfort 
for  the  child  who  needs  comfort  most  ? 
The  child  who  is  most  suffering  might 
always  be  given  that  pretty  place.  If 
the  child  I  send  is  not  very  ill  he  can 
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be  given  another  cot,  and  the  greatest 
invalid  can  be  put  in  the  Lionel  cor- 
ner." 

And  the  thought  seemed  so  kind  and 
wise  that  it  was  so  arranged.  So  the 
Children's  Aid  has  always  at  its  dis- 
posal a  bed  at  St.  Monica's  Home,  but 
it  is  the  boy  whose  hours  are  made 
longest  and  dreariest  by  fatigue  and 
pain,  who  lies  in  the  bright  little  bed 
of  blue  and  brass,  looks  at  the  books 
and  trifles  on  the  cabinet,  amuses  him- 
self with  the  musical  box,  and  is  watched 
over  by  the  j^oung  brown  eyes  which 
seem  to  say,  "Good-night — sleep  well 
— wake  up  refreshed.  God  bless  you, 
dear." 

The  Princess  Mary  Victoria  of  Teck 
(now  Duchess  of  York)  consented  to 
become  the  patroness  of  the  Aid.  She 
was  then  known  to  the  people  as  the 
Princess  May,  and  was,  I  believe,  the 
only  young  and  unmarried  princess 
who  had  so  far  occupied  this  position 
in  connection  with  a  charity. 

It  seems  a  specially  charming  and 
fitting  thing  that  these  little  creatures, 
who  are  so  sadly  placed,  should  have 
for  their  friend  a  young  girl — a  young 
princess  who  is  much  beloved.  This 
seems  to  give  the  situation  a  touch  of 
the  fairy  story.     One  can  easily  imag- 


ine how  pretty  a  story  it  would  seem  to 
a  worn,  squalid  little  being,  in  a  bare 
and  squalid  room,  that  a  young  prin- 
cess was  his  or  her  friend — one  whose 
very  name  has  somehow  a  suggestion 
of  the  golden -haired  princess  in  the 
fairy  stor^^  —  the  one  wliom  all  the 
princes  loved  and  tried  to  solve  impos- 
sible riddles  for. 

"  She  is  called  the  Princess  May  and 
everybody  loves  her.  She  is  always 
doing  kind  things,  and  she  is  the  Friend 
of  all  your  little  ones  who  are  cold  or 
hungry  or  in  pain." 

What  a  picture  this  might  call  up  in 
a  little  starved  soul.  One  might  imag- 
ine his  lying  awake  in  the  dark  in  his 
wretched  room,  and  making  the  gloom 
bright  with  his  fancied  image  of  her — 
adorning  her  fairness  with  strange, 
rich  royal  robes,  and  surrounding  her 
with  story-book  splendors — if  he  has 
heard  stories,  or  has  been  given  the  im- 
agination which  itself  may  make  them 
in  the  darkest  hovel  in  the  world.  To 
such  a  child  mind  we  may  be  sure  that 
one  of  the  many  charms  of  this  Beauti- 
ful Thing  would  be  the  final  touch  given 
to  it  by  this  "Princess  May,"  who  wan- 
dered forth  from  her  fairyland  regions 
to  hold  out  to  them  in  pitying  tender- 
ness her  fair  young  hand. 


LIFE. 

By  Edith  Wharton. 

Life,  like  a  marble  block,  is  given  to  all, 
A  blank,  inchoate  mass  of  years  and  days, 
Whence  one  with  ardent  chisel  swift  essays 
Some  shape  of  strength  or  symmetry  to  call ; 
One  shatters  it  in  bits  to  mend  a  wall ; 
One  in  a  craftier  hand  the  chisel  lays, 
And  one,  to  wake  the  mirth  in  Lesbia's  gaze, 
Carves  it  apace  in  toys  fantastical. 


But  least  is  he  who,  with  enchanted  eyes 

Filled  with  high  visions  of  fair  shapes  to  be, 

Muses  which  god  he  shall  immortalize 

In  the  proud  Parian's  perpetuity. 

Till  twilight  warns  him  from  the  punctual  skies 

That  the  night  cometh  wherein  none  shall  see. 
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ANOTHER    ODD    NUMBER. 

T^ANNIE  expressed  to  Barbara 
'  one  day  her  annoyance  at 
that  kind  of  men  —  without 
implying  that  she  meant  any 
certain  one — who  will  never 
take  no  for  an  answer. 

"  A  lover,  Barb,  if  he's  not 
of  the  humble  sort,  is  the 
most  self  -  conceited  thing 
alive.  He  can  no  more  take 
in  the  idea  that  your  objection  to  him 
is  he  than  a  board  can  draw  a  nail  into 
itself.     You've  got  to  hammer  it  in." 

"With  a  brickbat,"  quoth  Barbara, 
whose  notions  of  carpentry  were  femi- 
nine, and  who  did  not  care  to  discuss  the 
matter.  But  John  March,  it  seemed, 
would  not  take  no  from  fate  itself. 

"  I  don't  believe  yet,"  he  mused  as  he 
rode  about  his  small  farm,  "  that  Jeff- 
Jack  will  get  her.  She's  playing  with 
him.  Why  not  ?  She's  played  with  a 
dozen.  And  yet,  naturally,  somebody'll 
get  her,  and  he'll  not  be  worthy  of  her. 
There's  hope  yet !  She  loves  me  far 
more  than  she  realizes  right  now. 
That's  a  woman's  way  ;  they'll  go  along- 
loving  for  years  and  find  it  out  by  acci- 
dent— You,  Hector  !  What  the  devil 
are  you  and  Israel  over  in  that  melon- 
patch  for  instead  of  the  cornfield  ? 

"I've  been  too  young  for  her.  No, 
not  too  young  for  her,  but  too  young 
to  show  what  I  can  do  and  be.  She 
waited  to  see,  for  years.  The  intention 
may  not  have  been  conscious,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  was  there  !  And  then  she  got 
tired  of  waiting.  Why,  it  began  to  look 
as  though  I  would  never  do  anything  or 


be  anybody  !  Great  Csesar  !  You  can't 
expect  a  girl  to  marry  an  ^^^^  in  hopes 
o'  what  it'll  hatch.  O  let  me  make  haste 
and  show  what  I  am  !  what  I  can — 
'Evermind,  Israel,  I  see  you.  Just  wait 
till  we  get  this  crop  gathered  ;  if  I  don't 
kick  you  two  idle,  blundering,  wasting, 
pilfering  black  renters  off  this  farm — as 
shore's  a  gun's  iron  ! 

"No,  she  and  Jeff-Jack'll  never  mar- 
ry. Even  if  they  do  he'll  not  live  long. 
These  political  editors,  if  somebody 
doesn't  kill  'em,  they  break  down,  all  at 
once.  Our  difference  in  age  will  count 
for  less  and  less  every  year.  She's  the 
kind  that  stays  young  ;  four  years  from 
now  I'll  look  the  older  of  the  two — 111 
work   myself  old !  '* 

A  vision  came  to  the  dreamer's  fancy : 
Widewood's  forests  filled  with  thrifty 
settlers,  mines  opened,  factories  hum- 
ming by  the  brook-sides,  the  locomo- 
tive's whistle  piercing  the  stony  ears  of 
the  Sleeping  Giant  ;  Suez  full  of  iron- 
ore,  coal,  and  quarried  stone,  and  Fan- 
nie a  widow,  or  possibly  still  unwed, 
charmed  by  his  successes,  touched  by  his 
constancy,  and  realizing  at  last  the  true 
nature  of  what  she  had  all  along  felt  as 
only  a  friendship. 

"  That's  it !  if  I  give  men  good  reason 
to  court  me,  I'll  get  the  woman  I  court !  '* 
— But  he  did  not,  for  many  weeks,  give 
men  any  irresistible  good  reason  to 
court  him. 

"  Al^.  me  !  here's  November  gone. 
Talk  of  minutes  slipping  through  the 
fingers  —  the  months  are  as  bad  as 
the  minutes  !  Lord  !  what  a  difference 
there  is  between  planning  a  thing  and 
doing  it — or  even  beginning  to  do  it !  " 

Yet  he  did  begin.  There  is  a  season 
comes,  sooner  or  later,  to  all  of  us,  when 
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we  must  love  and  love  must  nest.  It 
may  fix  its  choice  irrationally  on  some 
sweet  ineligible  Fannie  ;  but  having 
chosen,  there  it  must  nest,  spite  of  all. 
Now,  men  may  begin  life  not  thus 
moved ;  but  I  never  knew  a  man  thus 
moved  who  still  did  not  begin  life. 
Love  being  kindled,  pui'pose  is  gener- 
ated, and  the  wheels  in  us  begin  to  go 
round.  They  had  gone  round,  even,  in 
John's  father ;  but  not  only  were  time, 
place,  and  circumstance  against  him,  but 
his  love  had  nested  in  so  narrow  a  knot- 
hole that  the  purposes  and  activities  of 
his  gentle  soul  died  in  their  prison. 

"  Yes,  that's  one  thing  I've  got  to 
look  out  for,"  mused  John  one  day,  rid- 
ing about  the  northwestern  limits  of  his 
lands  where  a  foaming  brook  kept  say- 
ing, "  Water-power  ! — good  fishing  ! — 
good  fishing  ! — water-power  !  "  He  dis- 
mounted and  leaned  against  his  horse 
by  the  brook's  Widewood  side,  we  may 
say,  although  just  beyond  here  lay  the 
odd  sixty  acres  by  which  Widewood  ex- 
ceeded an  even  hundred  thousand.  The 
stream  came  down  out  of  a  steeply  brok- 
en region  of  jagged  rocks,  where  fre- 
quent evergreens  and  russet  oaks  stud- 
ded the  purple  gray  maze  of  trees  that 
like  to  go  naked  in  winter.  But  here 
it  shallowed  widely  and  slij^ped  over  a 
long  surface  of  unbroken  bed-rock.  On 
its  far  side  a  spring  gushed  from  a  rocky 
cleft,  leapt  down  some  natural  steps,  ran 
a  few  yards,  and  slid  into  the  brook.  Be- 
hind it  a  red  sun  shone  through  the 
leafless  tree-tops.  The  still  air  hinted 
of  frost. 

Suddenly  his  horse  listened.  In  a 
moment  he  heard  voices,  and  by  an  ob- 
scure road  up  and  across  the  brook  two 
riders  came  briskly  to  the  water's  edge, 
splashed  into  the  smooth  shallow  and 
let  their  horses  drink.  They  were  a 
man  and  a  maid,  and  the  maid  was  Bar- 
bara Garnet.     She  was  speaking. 

*'  We  can't  get  so  very  far  out  of  the 
way  if  we  can  keep  this  " — she  saw  John 
March  rise  into  his  saddle,  caught  a 
breath  and  then  cried  : 

"  Why,  it's  Mr.  March.  Mr.  March, 
we've  missed  our  road."  Her  laugh  was 
anxious.  "  In  fact,  we're  lost.  Oh  !  Mr. 
March,  Mr.  Fair."  The  young  men  shook 
hands.  Fair  noted  a  light  rifle  and  a 
bunch  of  squirrels  at  March's  saddle-bow. 


"  You've  been  busier  than  we." 

"Mighty  poor  sign  of  industry.  I 
didn't  come  out  for  game,  but  a  man's 
sure  to  be  sorry  if  he  goes  into  the 
woods  without  a  gun.  I  mean,  of 
course,  Miss  Garnet,  if  he's  alone !  " 

Barbara  answered  with  a  smile  and  a 
wicked  drawl,  "  You've  been  enjoying 
both  ad-van-tag-es.  I  used  to  wish  1 
was  a  squirrel,  they're  so  en-er-get-ic." 
She  added  that  she  would  be  satisfied 
now  to  remain  as  she  was  if  she  could 
only  get  home  safe.  She  reckoned  they 
could  find  the  road  if  Mr.  March  would 
tell  them  how. 

John  smiled  seriously.  "  Better  let 
me  show  you."  He  moved  down  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  "  This  used  to 
be  the  right  road,  long  time  ago.  You 
know,  Mr.  Fair  " — his  voice  rang  in  the 
trees,  "  our  mountain  roads  just  take 
the  bed  of  the  nearest  creek  whenever 
they  can.  Our  people  are  not  a  very 
business  people.  But  that's  because 
they've  got  the  rare  virtue  of  content- 
ment.    Now " 

"  I  don't  think  they're  too  contented, 
Mr.  March,"  said  Barbara,  defensively. 
"Why,  Mr.  Fair,  how  much  this  creek 
and  road  are  Uke  ours  at  Rosemont !  " 

"  It's  the  same  creek,"  called  March. 

By  and  by  they  left  it  and  rode 
abreast  through  woods.  There  was 
much  badinage,  in  which  Barbara  took 
the  aggressive,  with  frequent  hints  at 
Fannie  that  gave  John  delicious  pain 
and  convinced  him  that  Miss  Garnet 
was,  after  all,  a  fine  girl.  Fair  became 
so  quiet  that  John  asked  him  a  question 
or  two. 

"  O  no  ! "  laughed  Fair,  he  could  stay 
but  a  day  or  two.  He  said  he  had  come 
this  time  from  "  quite  a  good  deal'"  of  a 
stay  in  Texas  and  Mexico,  and  his  father 
had  written  him  that  he  was  needed  at 
home.  "  Which  is  absurd,  you  know," 
he  added  to  Barbara. 

"  Per-fect-ly,"  she  said.  But  he  would 
not  skirmish. 

"Yes,"  he  replied.  "But  all  the 
same  I  have  to  go.     I'm  sorry." 

"  We're  sorry  at  Bosemont." 

"  I  shall  be  sorry  at  Widewood," 
echoed  March. 

"  I  regret  it  the  more,"  responded 
Fair,  "from  having  seen  Widewood  so 
much   and  yet  so  little.     Miss   Garnet 
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believes  in  a  great  future  for  Wide  wood. 
It  was  in  trying  to  see  something  of  it 


that  we  lost- 

But  Barbara  protested.  "  Mr.  Fair, 
we  rode  hap-haz-ard !  We  simply  chanced 
that  way !  What  should  I  know,  or 
care,  about  lands  ?  You're  confusing 
me  with  pop  a  !  Which  is  doub-ly 
ab-surd  ! " 

"Most  assuredly ! "  laughed  the  young 
men. 

"You  know,  Mr.  March,  pop-a's  so 
proud  of  the  Widewood  tract  that  I  be- 
lieve, positively,  he's  jealous  of  anyone's 
seeing  it  without  him  for  a  guide.  You'd 
think  it  held  the  key  of  all  our  fates." 

"  Which  is  triply  absurd  !  " 

"  Superlatively  !  "  drawled  Barbara, 
and  laughing  was  easy.  They  came  out 
upon  the  pike  as  March  was  saying  to 
Fair: 

"I'd  like  to  show  you  my  lands ; 
they're  the  key  of  my  fate,  anyhow." 

"  They're  only  the  lock,"  said  Barbara, 
musingly.     "The  key  is — elsewhere." 

John  laughed.  He  thought  her  wit- 
ty, and  continued  with  her  though  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  Rosemont  was  short 
and  plain.  Presently  she  turned  upon 
the  two  horsemen  a  pair  of  unaggressive 
but  invincible  eyes,  saying,  languorously, 

"  Mr.  March,  I  want  you  to  show 
Widewood  to  Mr.  Fair — to-morrow. 
Pop-a's  been  talking  about  showing  it  to 
him,  but  I  want  him  to  see  it  with  just 
you  alone." 

To  Fair  there  always  seemed  a  re- 
serve of  merriment  behind  Miss  Gar- 
net's gravity,  and  a  reserve  of  gravity 
behind  her  brightest  gayety.  This  was 
one  thing  that  had  drawn  him  back  to 
Rosemont.  Her  ripples  never  hid  her 
depths,  yet  she  was  never  too  deep  to 
ripple.  I  give  his  impressions  for  what 
they  may  be  worth.  He  did  not  for- 
mulate them  ;  he  merely  consented  to 
stay  a  day  longer.  A  half-moon  was 
growing  silvery  when  John  said  good- 
by  at  the  gate  of  the  campus. 

"  Now,  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Fair,  I'll 
meet  you  somewhere  between  here  and 
the  pike.  I  wish  I  could  say  you'd  meet 
my  mother,  but  she's  in  poor  health — 
been  so  ever  since  the  war." 

That  night  Garnet  lingered  in  his 
wife's  room  to  ask — 


"Do  you  think  Barb  really  missed 
the  road,  or  was  that " 

"  Yes,  they  took  the  old  creek  road 
by  mistake." 

"Has  Fair— said  anything  to  her?' 

"  No  ;  she  didn't  expect  or  wish 
it " 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  why." 

— "  And  he's  hardly  the  sort  to  do 
unexpected  things." 

"  They've  agreed  to  ride  right  after 
breakfast.  What  d'you  reckon  that's 
for  ?  " 

"  Not  what  you  wish.  But  still,  for 
some  reason,  she  wants  you  to  leave 
him  entirely  to  himself." 

College  being  in  session  breakfast 
was  early. 

"  Barb,  you'll  have  to  take  care  of 
Mr.  Fair  to-day,  I  reckon.  You  might 
take  my  horse,  sir.  I'll  be  too  busy  in- 
doors to  use  him." 

The  girl  and  her  cavalier  took  but  a 
short  gallop.  They  had  nearly  got 
back  to  the  grove  gate  w-hen  he  vent- 
ui'ed  upon  a  personal  speech  ;  but  it 
was  only  to  charge  her  with  the  art  of 
blundering  cleverl}. 

She  assured  him  that  her  blunders 
were  aU  nature  and  her  art  accident. 
"  Whenever  I  want  to  be  witty  I  get  in- 
to a  hurry,  and  haste  is  the  an-ti-dote 
of  wit." 

"  Miss  Garnet,"  he  thought,  as  her 
eyes  rested  calmly  in  his,  "  your  gaze  is 
too  utterly  truthful." 

"  Ah ! "  said  Barbara,  "  here's  jMr. 
March  now." 

Fair  wished  he  might  find  out  why 
Miss  Garnet  should  be  out-manoeuvring 
her  father. 


XXXVI. 

MR.  FAIR  VENTURES   SOME  INTERROGATIONS. 

The   air  was   full  of  joj'  that  morning 
and  John  boyishly  open  and  hearty. 

"  Fact  is,  Mr.  Fair,  I  don't  care  for 
young  ladies'  company.  Half  of  them 
are  frauds  and  the  rest  are  a  delusion 
and  a  snare — ha-lia-ha  !  Miss  Garnet 
is  new  goods,  as  the  boys  say,  and  I'm 
not  fashionable.  Even  our  mothers 
ain't  vei-y  well  acquainted  yet  ;  though 
my  mother's  always  regretted  it ;  their 
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tastes  differ.  My  mother's  literary,  you 
know." 

"  They  sa}'  Miss  Garnet's  a  great 
romp— among  other  girls — and  an  un- 
merciful mimic." 

"  Don't  you  rather  like  that  ?  " 

"  Who,  me  ?  Lord,  yes  !  The  finest 
girl  I  know  is  that  way — dances  Span- 
ish dances  — alone  with  other  girls  of 
course.  The  church  folks  raised  Cain 
about  it  once.  O  I — you  think  I  mean 
Miss  Halliday — well  I  do.  Miss  Garnet 
can  tease  me  about  her  all  she  likes — 
ha,  ha  !  it  doesn't  faze  me  !  Miss  Fan- 
nie's  nothing  to  me  but  a  dear  friend — 
never  was !  Why,  she's  older  than  I 
am — h-though  h-you'd  never  suspect  it." 

"  Well,  yes,  I  think  I  should  have 
known  it." 

"  O  go  'long  !  Somebody  told  you  ! 
But  I  swear  Mr.  Fair,  I  wonder,  sir, 
you're  not  more  struck  with  Miss  Halli- 
day. Now,  I  go  in  for  mind  and  heart. 
I  don't  give  a  continental  for  externals  ; 
and  yet — did  you  ever  see  such  glorious 
eyes  as  Fan — Miss  Halliday's  ?  Now, 
honest  In  gin  !  did  you,  ever  ?  " 

Mr.  Fair  admitted  that  Miss  Halli- 
day's eyes  danced. 

"You  say  they  do?  You're  right! 
Hah !  they  dance  Spanish  dances.  I've 
seen  black  eyes  that  w^ent  through  you 
like  a  sword ;  I've  seen  blue  eyes  that 
drilled  through  you  Uke  an  auger  ;  and 
I've  seen  gray  ones  that  bit  through  you 
like  a  cold-chisel  ;  and  I've  seen — now, 
there's  Miss  Garnet's,  that  just  see 
through  you  without  going  through  you 
at  all — O  I  don't  like  any  of  'em  !  but 
Fannie  Halliday's  eyes — Miss  Fannie,  I 
should  say — they  seem  to  say,  '  Come 
out  o'  that.  I'm  not  looking  at  all,  but 
I  know  you're  there  ! '  O  sir  !  —  Mr. 
Fair,  don't  you  hate,  sir,  to  see  such  a 
creature  as  that  get  married  to  anybody  ? 
I  say,  to  anybody !  I  tell  you  what  it's 
like,  Mr.  Fair.  It's  like  chloroforming 
a  butterfly,  sir  !     That's  what  it's  like  !  " 

He  meditated  and  presently  resumed 
— "  But,  Law'  no  !  She's  nothing  to 
me.  I've  got  too  much  to  think  of  with 
these  lands  on  my  hands.  D'you  know, 
sir,  I  really  speak  more  freely  to  you 
than  if  3^ou  belonged  here  and  knew 
me  better  ?  And  I  confess  to  you  that 
a  girl  like  F — Miss  Halliday  would  be 
enough  to  keep  me  from  ever  marrying ! " 


"  Why,  how  is  that  ?  " 

"  Why  ?  O  well,  because  !  —  knowing 
her,  I  couldn't  ever  be  content  with  less, 
and,  of  course,  I  couldn't  get  her  or 
make  her  happy  if  I  got  her.  Torture 
for  one's  better  than  torture  for  two. 
Mind,  that's  a  long  ways  from  saying  I 
ever  did  want  her,  or  ever  will.  I'm 
happy  as  I  am — confirmed  bachelor — 
ha-ha-ha!  What  I  do  want,  Mr.  Fair, 
sir,  is  to  colonize  these  lands,  and  to  tell 
you  the  tinith,  sir — h — I  don't  know  how 
to  do  it !  " 

"Are  your  titles  good?  " 

"Perfect." 

"  Are  the  lands  free  from  mortgage?  " 

"  Free  !  ha-ha  !  they'd  be  free  from 
mortgage,  sir,  but  for  one  thing.'* 

"What's  that?" 

"Why,  they're  mortgaged  till  you 
can't  rest !  The  mortgages  ain't  so 
mortal  much,  but  they've  been  on  so 
long,  we'd  almost  be  afraid  to  take  them 
off.  They're  dried  on,  sir  ! — grown  in  ! 
Why,  sir,  we've  paid  more  interest  than 
the  mortgages  foot  up,  sir  !  " 

"  What  were  they  made  for,  improve- 
ments ?  " 

"  Impr — O  yes,  sir  ;  most  of  'em  were 
given  to  improve  the  interior  of  our 
smoke-house — sort  o'  decorate  it  with 
meat." 

"Ah,  you  w^asted  your  substance  in 
riotous  living ! " 

"  No,  sir,  we  were  simply  empty  in 
the  same  old  anatomical  vicinit}'  and 
had  to  fill  it.  The  mortgages  wa'n't  all 
made  for  that  ;  two  or  three  were  made 
to  raise  money  to  pay  the  interest  on 
old  ones — interest  and  taxes.  Mr.  Fair, 
if  ever  a  saint  on  earth  lived  up  to  his 
belief  my  father  did.  He  believed  in 
citizenship  confined  to  taxpayers,  and 
he'd  pay  his  taxes  owing  for  the  pegs  in 
his  shoes — he  made  his  own  shoes,  sir." 

"  Who  hold  these  mortgages  ?  " 

"  On  paper.  Major  Garnet,  but  really 
Jeff- Jack  Ravenel.     That's  private,  sir." 

"  Yes,  very  properly,  I  see." 

"  Do  you  ?  Wha'  do  you  see  ?  Wish 
I  could  see  something.  Seems  like  I 
can't." 

"  O,  I  only  see  as  you  do,  no  doubt, 
that  any  successful  scheme  to  improve 
3'our  lands  will  have  to  be  in  part  a 
public  scheme,  and  be  backed  by  Mr. 
Ravenel's   newspaper,   and    he   can    do 
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that  better  if  he's  privately  interested 
and  supposed  not  to  be  so,  can't  he  ?  " 

March  stared,  and  then  mused. 
"  Well,  rU  be— doggoned  !  " 

"  Of  course,  Mr.  March,  that  needn't 
be  unfair  to  you.  Is  it  to  accommodate 
you,  or  him,  that  Major  Garnet  lends 
his  name  ?  " 

"O  me!  — At  least  — O!  they're  al- 
ways accommodating  each  other." 

"  My  father  told  me  of  these  lands 
before  I  came  here.  He  thinks  that  the 
fortunes  of  Suez,  and  consequently  of 
Rosemont,  in  degree,  not  to  speak  " — 
the  speaker  smiled  — "  of  individual 
fates,  is  locked  up  in  them." 

"  I  know  !  I  know  !  The  fact  grows 
on  me,  sir,  every  day  and  hour !  But, 
sir,  the  lands  are  my  lawful  inheritance, 
and  although  I  admit  that  the  pub- 
lic  " 

"  You  quite  misunderstand  me  !  Miss 
Garnet  said — in  play,  I  know — that  the 
key  to  this  lock  isn't  far  off,  or  words  to 
that  effect.  Was  she  not  right  ?  And 
doesn't  Mr.  Ravenel  hold  it  ?  In  fact — 
pardon  my  freedom — is  it  not  best  that 
he  should?" 

"Good  heavens,  sir!  why.  Miss  Gar- 
net didn't  mean — you  say,  does  Jeff- 
Jack  hold  that  key?  He  was  holding  it 
the  last  time  I  saw  him  !  O  yes.  Even 
according  to  your  meaning  he  thinks  he 
holds  it,  and  he  thinks  he  ought  to.  I 
don't  think  he  ought  to,  and  incline  to 
believe  he  won't  1  Lift  your  miserable 
head  !  "  he  cried  to  his  horse,  spurred 
fiercely,  and  jerked  the  curb  tiU  the  an- 
imal reared  and  plunged.  When  he 
laughed  again,  in  apology,  Fair  asked, 

"  Do  you  propose  to  organize  a  com- 
pany yourself  to  -^  eh  —  boom  vour 
lands  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't — Yes,  I  reckon  I  shall. 
I  reckon  I'll  have  to.  Wha'  do  you 
think?" 

"Might  not  Mr.  Ravenel  let  you  pay 
off  your  mortgages  in  stock  ?  " 

"  I — he  might.  But  could  I  do  that 
and  still  control  the  thing  ?  For,  Mr. 
Fair,  I've  got  to  control !  There's  a 
private  reason  why  I  mustn't  let  Jeff- 
Jack  manage  me.  I've  got  to  show  my- 
self the  better  man.  He  knows  why. 
O  !  we're  good  friends.  I  can't  explain 
it  to  you,  and  you'd  never  guess  it  in 
the  world  !    But  there's  a  heavy  prize  up 


between  us,  and  I  believe  that  if  I  can 
show  myself  more  than  a  match  for  him 
in  these  lists — this  land  business — I'll 
stand  a  chance  for  that  prize.  There, 
sir,  I  tell  you  that  much.  It's  only 
proper  that  I  should.  I've  got  to  be 
the  master." 

"  Is  your  policy,  then,  to  gain  time — 
to  put  the  thing  off  while  you " 

"  Good  Lord,  no  !  I  haven't  a  day  to 
spare  !  I'll  show  you  these  lands,  Mr. 
Fair,  and  then  if  you'll  accept  the  trans- 
fer of  these  mortgages,  I'U  begin  the 
work  of  opening  these  lands,  somehow, 
before  the  sun  goes  down.  But  if  I  let 
Ravenel  or  Garnet  in,  I — "  John  pon- 
dered. 

"Haven't  you  let  them  in  already, 
Mr.  March  ?  I  don't  see  clearly  why  it 
isn't  your  best  place  for  them." 

March  was  silent. 


xxxvn. 

JORDAN. 

Barbara  lay  on  a  rug  in  her  room, 
reading  before  the  fragrant  ashes  of  a 
perished  fire.  She  heard  her  father's 
angry  step,  and  his  stem  rap  on  her 
door.  Before  she  could  more  than  lift 
her  brow  he  entered. 

"  Barb  ! — O  what  sort  of  posture — " 
She  started,  and  sat  coiled  on  the  rug. 

"  Barb,  how  is  it  you're  not  with  your 
mother  ?  " 

"  Mom-a  sent  me  out,  pop-a.  She 
thought  if  I'd  leave  her,  she  might  drop 
asleep." 

He  smiled  contemptuously.  "How 
long  ago  was  that  ?  " 

"  About  fifteen  minutes." 

"  It  was  an  hour  ago  !  Barb,  you've 
got  hold  of  another  novel.  Haven't  you 
learned  yet  that  you  can't  tell  time  by 
that  sort  of  watch  ?  " 

"  Is  mom-a  awake  ?  "  asked  the  girl, 
starting  from  the  mantel-piece. 

"  Yes — stop ! "  He  extended  his  large 
hand,  and  she  knew,  as  she  saw  its  tre- 
mor, that  he  was  in  the  same  kind  of 
transport  in  which  he  had  flogged  Cor- 
nelius. In  the  same  instant  she  was 
frightened  and  glad. 

"  I've  headed  him  off,"  she  thought. 

"Barb,  your  mother's  very  ill — stop  ! 
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Johanna's  with  her.  Barb  " — his  tone 
sank,  but  hardened — "why  did  that 
black  hussy  try  to  avoid  telling  me  you 
were  home  and  Fair  had  gone  off  with 
that  whelp,  John  March  ?  What  ?  Why 
don't  3^ou  speak  so  I  can  hear  ?  What 
are  you  afraid  of  ?  " 

"I'm  afraid  we'll  disturb  mom -a.  Jo- 
hanna should  have  told  you  plainly." 

"  Oh  !  indeed  !  I  tell  you,  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  your  mother's  presence  I'd  have 
thrown  her  out  the  window."  An  unin- 
tentional mui'mur  from  Barbara  exas- 
perated him  to  the  point  of  ecstasy. 
He  paled  and  smiled. 

"  Barb,  did  you  want  to  keep  me 
from  knowing  that  Fair  was  going  to 
Widewood?"  They  looked  steadily  in- 
to each  other's  eyes.  "  Which  of  us  is 
it  you  don't  trust,  that  Yankee,  or  your 
own  father?  Don't — "  he  lifted  his 
palm,  but  let  it  sink  again.  "  Don't 
move  your  lips  that  way  again  ;  I  won't 
endure  it.  Barbara  Garnet,  this  is  Fan- 
nie Halliday's  work  !  So  help  me,  God, 
I'd  rather  I'd  taken  your  little  white 
coffin  in  my  arms  eighteen  years  ago 
and  laid  it  in  the  ground  than  that  you 
should  have  learned  from  that  poisonous 
creature  the  effrontery  to  suspect  me  of 
dishonest — Silence!  You  ungrateful 
brat,  if  you  were  a  son,  I'd  shake  the 
breath  out  of  you.  Have  you  evei" 
trusted  me  ?  Say !  " — he  stepped  close 
up — "  Stop  gazing  at  me  like  a  fool  and 
answer  my  question  !     Have  you  ?  " 

"Don't  speak  so  loud." 

"  Don't  teU  me  that,  you  little  minx  ; 
you  who  have  never  half  noticed  how 
sick  your  mother  is.  Barb  " — the  speak- 
er's words  came  through  his  closed  teeth 
— "  Mr.  John  March  can  distrust  me  and 
leave  me  out  of  his  precious  company  as 
much  as  he  damn  pleases — if  you  like 
his  favorite  forms  of  speech — and  so 
may  your  tomtit  Yankee.  But  you — 
sha'n't !  You  sha'n't  repay  a  father's 
careful  plans  with  suspicions  of  under- 
handed rascality,  you  unregenerate — 
see  here  !  Do  those  two  pups  know 
you  didn't  want  me  to  go?  Answer 
me  ! " 

She  could  not.  Her  lips  moved  as  he 
had  forbidden,  and  she  was  still  looking 
steadily  into  his  blazing  eyes,  when,  as 
if  lightning  had  struck,  she  flinched 
almost  off  her  feet,  her  brain  rang  and 


roared,  her  sight  failed,  and  she  knew 
she  had  been  slapped  in  the  face. 

He  turned  his  back,  but  the  next  in- 
stant had  wheeled  again,  his  face  drawn 
with  pain  and  alarm.  "  I  didn't  mean  to 
do  that !  Oh,  good  Lord  !  it  wan't  I ! 
Forgive  me.  Barb.  Oh,  Barb,  my  child, 
as  God's  my  witness  I  didn't  do  it  of  my 
own  free  will.  He  let  the  devil  use  me. 
All  my  troubles  are  coming  together  ; 
your  suspicions  maddened  me." 

Her  eyes  were  again  in  his.  She 
shook  her  head  and  passed  to  her  mir- 
ror, saying,  slowly,  "God  shall  smite 
thee,  thou  whited  wall."  She  glanced 
at  the  glass,  but  the  redness  of  its  fel- 
low matched  the  smitten  cheek,  and  she 
hurried  to  the  door. 

"Barb  " — the  tone  was  a  deep  whine 
— she  stopped  without  looking  back. 
"  Don't  say  anything  to  your  mother  to 
startle  her.  The  slightest  shock  may 
kiU  her." 

Barbara  entered  the  mother's  cham- 
ber. Johanna  was  standing  by  a  win- 
dow. The  daughter  beamed  on  the 
maid  and  turned  to  the  bed  ;  but  con- 
sternation quenched  the  smile  when  she 
beheld  her  mother's  face. 

"  Why,  mom-a,  sweet." 

A  thin  hand  closed  weakly  on  her  own, 
and  two  sunken  blue  eyes,  bright  with 
distress,  looked  into  hers.  "Where  is 
he  ?  "  came  a  feeble  whisper. 

"  Pop-a  ?  Oh,  he's  coming.  If  he 
doesn't  come  in  a  moment  I'll  go  bring 
him."  The  daughter's  glance  rested  for 
refuge  on  the  white  forehead.  "  Shall 
I  go  call  him  ?  " 

The  pallid  lips  made  no  reply,  the 
sunken  eyes  still  lay  in  wait.  Barbara 
racked  her  mind  for  disguise  of  words, 
but  found  none.  There  was  no  escape. 
Even  to  avoid  any  longer  the  waiting 
eyes  would  confess  too  much.  She  met 
them  and  they  gazed  up  into  hers  in 
still  anguish.  Barbara's  answered,  with 
a  sweet,  full  serenity.  Then  without  a 
word  or  motion  came  the  silent  ques- 
tion, 

"  Did  he  strike  you  ?  " 

And  Barbara  answered,  audibly, 
"No." 

She  rose,  adding,  "Let  me  go  and 
bring  him."  Conscience  rose  also  and 
went  with  her.  Just  outside  the  closed 
door  she  covered  her  face  in  her  hands 
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and  sank  to  the  floor,  moaning  under 
her  breath, 

"  What  have  I  done  ?  What  shall  I 
do  ?  O  God  !  why  couldn't — why  didn't 
I  lie  to  him  ?  "  She  ran  down-stairs  on 
tiptoe. 

Her  father,  with  Pettigrew  at  his 
side,  was  offering  enthusiasm  to  a  Ge- 
ometry class.  "  Young  gentlemen,  a 
swift,  perfect  demonstration  of  a  pure 
abstract  truth  is  as  beautiful  and  de- 
lightful to  me  —  to  any  uncorrupted 
mind — as  perfect  music  to  a  perfect  ear." 

But  hearing  that  his  daughter  was 
seeking  him,  he  withdrew. 

The  two  had  half  mounted  the  stairs, 
when  a  hurried  step  sounded  in  the 
upper  hall,  and  Johanna  leaned  wildly 
over  the  rail,  her  eyes  streaming. 

"  Miss  Barb  !  Miss  Barb  !  run  here  ! 
run  !  come  quick,  fo'  de  love  of  God  ! 
Oh,  de  chariots  of  Israel !  de  chariots  of 
Israel !  De  gates  o'  glory  lif'n  up  dey 
head' !  " 

Barbara  flew  up  the  stairs  and  into 
her  mother's  room.  Mr.  Pettigrew 
stood  silent  among  the  crystalline  beau-, 
ties  of  mathematical  truth,  and  a  doz- 
en students  leaped  to  their  feet  as  the 
daughter's  long  wail  came  ringing 
through  the  house  mingled  with  the 
cry  of  Johanna. 

"  Too  late  !  Too  late  !  De  daughteh 
o'  Zion  done  gone  in  unbeseen  !  " 

Through  two  days  more  Fair  lin- 
gered, quartered  at  the  Hotel  Swanee, 
and  conferred  twice  more  with  John 
March.  In  the  procession  that  moved 
up  the  cedar  avenue  of  the  old  Suez 
burying  -  ground,  he  stepped  beside 
General  Halliday,  near  its  end.  Among 
the  headstones  of  the  Montgomeries 
the  long  line  stopped  and  sang, 

"  For  oh  !   we  stand  on  Jordan's  strand, 
Our  friends  are  passing  over." 

In  the  midst  of  the  refrain,  each  time, 
there  trembled  up  in  tearful  ecstasy, 
above  the  common  wave  of  song,  the 
voices  of  Leviticus  Wisdom  and  his 
wife.  But  only  once,  after  the  last 
stanza,  Johanna's  j^et  clearer  tone  an- 
swered them  from  close  beside  black- 
veiled  Barbara,  singing  in  vibrant  tri- 
umph, 

"  An'  jess  befo',  de  shiny  sho' 
We  may  almos'  disco veh." 


xxxvm. 

THE    OPPORTUNE    MOMENT. 

Coming  from  the  grave  Fair  walked 
with  March. 

"  Yes,  I  go  to-night ;  I  shall  see  my 
father  within  three  days.  He  may 
think  better  of  your  ideas  than  I  do. 
Don't  you  suppose  reaUy — "  etc.  "  You 
think  you'll  push  it  anyhow  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.     In  fact,  I've  got  to." 

After  all  others  were  gone  one  man 
still  loitered  furtively  in  the  cemetery. 
He  came,  now,  from  an  allev  of  arbor- 
vitses  with  that  fantastic  elasticity  of 
step  which  skilled  drunkards  learn.  He 
had  in  hand  a  bunch  of  limp  flowers 
of  an  unusual  kind,  which  he  had  that 
day  ridden  all  the  way  to  Pulaski  City 
to  buy.  He  stood  at  the  new  grave's 
foot,  sank  to  one  knee,  wiped  true  tears 
from  his  eyes,  pressed  apart  the  ever- 
greens and  chrysanthemums  piled  there, 
and  laid  in  the  midst  his  ow^n  bruised 
and  wilted  offering  of  hlies. 

As  he  reached  the  graveyard  gate  in 
departing  his  mood  lightened. 

'^  An'  now  gen'le?7ie??,"'  he  said  to  him- 
self, "is  come  to  pa-ass  the  ve'y  nick 
an'  keno  o'  time  faw  a  fresh  staht. 
Frien'  Gyarnit,  we  may  be  happy  yit." 

He  came  up  behind  Fair  and  March. 
Fair  was  speaking  of  Fannie. 

"But  where  was  she?  I  didn't  see 
her." 

"Oh,  she  stayed  at  Rosemont  to  look 
after  the  house." 

"The  General  tells  me  his  daughter 
is  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Bavenel  in 
March." 

John  gave  an  inward  start,  but  w^as 
silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said,  ab- 
sently, 

"So  that's  out,  is  it?"  But  a  few 
steps  farther  on  he  touched  Fair's  arm. 

"  Let's  go — slower."  His  smile  was 
ashen.  "I — h-  I  don't  know  why  in 
the  devil  I  have  these  sickish  feelings 
come  on  me  at  f-funerals."  They 
stoj)ped.  "Humph!  Wha' d' you  reck- 
on can  be  the  cause  of  it — indigestion  ?  " 

Mr.  Fair  thought  it  very  likely,  and 
March  said  it  w^as  passing  off  already. 
"  Humph  !  it's  ridiculous.  Come  on, 
I'm  all  right  now." 
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The  man  behind  them  passed,  looked 
back,  stopped  and  returned.  "  Gen  '- 
\emen,  sirs,  to  you.  Mr.  Mahch,  escuse 
me  bv  i)yo  accident  earwhilin'  yo'  col- 
loquial terms.  I  know  e'zacly  what 
cause  yo'  sick  transit.  Yass,  seh.  Thass 
the  imagination.     I've  had  it,  myself." 

March  stopped  haughtily.  Fair  moved 
out  of  hearing  and  Cornelius  spoke  low, 
with  a  sweet  smile.  "  Yass,  seh.  You 
see  the  imagination  o'  yo'  head  is  evil. 
You  imaginin'  somepm  what  ain't  hap- 
pm  yit  an'  jiss  like  as  not  won't  happm 
at  all.  But  thass  not  why  I  seeks  to  in- 
termp'  you  at  this  junction. 

"  Mr.  Mahch,  I'm  impudize  to  espress 
to  you  in  behalfs  o'  a  vas'  colored  con- 
stituency— but  speakin'  th'oo  a  small 
ban'  o'  they  magnates  with  me  as  they 
sawt  o'  janizary  chairman — that  Gen'l 
Halliday  seem  to  be  ti-ud  o'  us  an'  done 
pa-ass  his  bes'  dotage,  an'  likewise  the 
groun's  an'  debasements  on  an'  faw 
which  we  be  proud  to  he'p  you  depopu- 
late yo'  lan's,  yass,  seh,  with  all  con- 
ceivable ligislation  thereunto." 

"  What  business  is  it  of  yours  or 
your  Blackland  darkies  what  I  do  with 
my  woods  ?  " 

"  Why,  thass  jess  it  !  Whass  no- 
body's business  is  ev'ybody's  business, 
you  know." 

March  smiled  and  moved  toward 
Fair.  "  I've  no  time  to  talk  with  you 
now,  Leggett." 

"  Oh  !  no,  seh,  I  knowed  you  wouldn't 
have.  But  bein'  the  talk'  o'  the  town 
that  you  an'  this  young  gen'leman  " — 
dipping  low  to  Fair  —  "  is  projeckin' 
said  depopulization  I  has  cawdially  en- 
gToss  ow  meaju'  in  writin'  faw  yo'  con- 
jint  an'  confidential  consideration.  Yass, 
seh,  aw  in  default  whereof  then  to  com- 
pote it  in  like  manneh  to  the  nex'  mos' 
interested." 

"  And,  pray,  who  is  the  next  most  in- 
terested in  my  private  property  ?  " 

"  Why,  Majo'  Gyamit,  I  reck'n— an' 
Mr.  Raven  el,  seein'  he's  the  Djuke  o' 
Suez — p-he  !  " 

March  let  his  hand  accept  a  soiled 
document,  saying,  "  Well,  he's  not  Duke 
of  me.  Just  leave  me  this.  I'll  either 
mail  it  to  you  or  see  you  again.     Good- 

The  title  of  the  document  as  indorsed 
on  it  was  :  "The  Suez  and  Three  Coun- 


ties Transportation,  Immigration,  Edu- 
cation, Navigation,  and  Construction 
Co." 

XXXIX. 

DAPHNE  AND  DINWIDDIE  :    A  PASTEL  IN  PROSE. 

"Professor"  Pettigrew  had  always 
been  coldly  indifterent  to  many  things 
commonly  counted  chief  matters  of  life. 
One  of  these  was  religion  ;  another  was 
woman.  His  punctuality  at  church  at 
the  head  of  Rosemont's  cadets  was  so 
obviously  perfunctory  as  to  be  without 
a  stain  of  hypocrisy.  Yet  he  never 
vaunted  his  scepticism,  but  only  let  it 
exhale  from  him  in  interrogative  insinu- 
ations that  the  premises  and  maxims  of 
rehgion  were  refuted  by  the  outcome  of 
the  w^ar.  To  woman  his  heart  was  as 
hard,  cold,  and  polished  as  celluloid. 
Only  when  pressed  did  he  admit  that 
he  regarded  her  as  an  insipid  necessity. 
One  has  to  have  a  female  parent,  in 
order  to  get  into  this  world — no  gentle- 
man admitted  without  a  lady  ;  and  when 
one  goes  out  of  it  again,  it  is  good  to 
leave  children  so  as  to  keep  the  great 
unwashed  from  getting  one's  property. 
Property  ! — humph  !  he — or  his  father, 
at  least — he  became  silent. 

He  often  saw  Mrs.  March  in  church, 
yet  kept  his  heart.  But  one  night  a 
stereoptican  lecture  was  given  in  Suez. 
In  Mrs.  March's  opinion  such  things, 
unlike  the  deadly  theatre,  were  harmful 
only  when  carried  to  excess.  To  keep 
John  from  carrying  this  one  to  excess, 
that  is,  from  going  to  it  with  anybody 
else,  she  went  with  him,  and  tbey  "hap- 
pened " — I  suppose  an  agnostic  would 
say  —  to  sit  next  to  Dinwiddle  Petti- 
grew. John  being  in  a  silent  mood 
Daphne  and  Dinwiddle  found  time  for 
much  conversation.  The  hour  fixed  for 
the  lecture  was  half-past  seven.  Prompt- 
ly about  half -past  eight  the  audience 
began  to  arrive.  At  a  quarter  of  nine 
it  was  growing  numerous. 

"  Oh  !  no,"  said  General  Halliday  to 
the  lecturer,  "  don't  you  fret  about  them 
going  home  ;  they'll  stay  like  the  yel- 
low fever  " — and  punctually  somewhere 
about  nine  "The  Great  Love  Stories  of 
History"  began  to  be  told,  and  lumi- 
nously pictured  on  a  white  cotton  full 
moon. 
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With  lights  turned  low  and  everybody 
enjoined  to  converse  only  in  softest 
whispers,  the  conditions  for  spontane- 
ous combustion  were  complete  in  many 
bosoms,  and  at  the  close  of  the  enter- 
tainment Daphne  Dalrymple,  her  own 
asbestos  affections  warmed,  but  not  ig- 
nited, walked  away  with  the  celluloid 
heart  of  Dinwiddle  Pettigrew  in  a  light 
blaze. 

XL. 

A  widow's  ultimatum. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  would  here 
speak  the  lover  had  made  one  call  at 
"Widewood,  but  had  not  met  sufficient 
encouragement  to  embolden  him  to  ask 
that  the  lovee  would  give,  oh,  give  him 
back  a  heart  so  damaged  by  fire,  as  to 
be  worthless  except  to  the  thief  ;  though 
his  manner  was  rank  with  hints  that  she 
might  keep  it  now  and  take  the  rest. 

Mrs.  March  was  altogether  too  sacred 
in  her  own  eyes  to  be  in  haste  at  such  a 
juncture.  Her  truly  shrinking  spirit  was 
a  stranger  to  all  manner  of  auctioning, 
but  she  believed  in  fair  play,  and  could 
not  in  conscience  quite  forget  her  ex- 
hilarating skirmish  with  Mr.  Ravenel  on 
the  day  of  Susie's  wedding. 

It  had  not  brought  on  a  war  of  roses. 
Something  kept  him  away  from  Wide- 
wood.  Was  it,  she  wondered,  the  noble 
fear  that  he  might  subject  her  to  those 
social  rumors  that  are  so  often  all  the 
more  annoying  because  only  premature  ! 
Ah,  if  he  could  but  know  how  lightly 
she  regarded  such  prattle !  But  she 
would  not  tell  him,  even  in  impersonal 
verse.  On  the  contrary  she  contributed 
to  the  Presbyterian  Monthly — a  non-sec- 
tarian pubhcation — those  lines — which 
caught  one  glance  of  so  many  of  her 
friends  and  escaped  any  subsequent  no- 
tice— entitled, 

**  Love-Proof. 

*'  She  pities  much,  yet  laughs  at  Love 
For  love  of  laughter  !     Fadeless  youth  " — 

But  the  simple  fact  is  that  Mr. 
Ravenel's  flatteries,  when  rare  chance 
brought  him  and  the  poetess  together, 
were  without  purpose,  and  justified  in 
his  liberal  mind  by  the  right  of  every 


Southern  gentleman  to  treat  as  irresist- 
ible any  and  every  woman  in  her  turn. 
— "  Got  to  do  something  pleasant.  Miss 
Fannie  ;  can't  buy  her  poetry." 

On  the  evening  when  March  received 
from  Leggett  the  draft  of  An  Act  En- 
titled, etc.,  the  mother  and  son  sat  silent 
through  their  supper,  though  John  was 
longing  to  speak.  At  last,  as  they  were 
going  into  the  front  room  he  managed 
to  say  : 

"Well,  mother,  Fair's  gone  —  goes 
to-night." 

He  dropped  an  arm  about  her  shoul- 
ders. 

"  Oh  ! — when  I  can  scarcely  bear  my 
own  weight ! "  She  sank  into  her  favor- 
ite chair  and  turned  away  from  his  re- 
grets, sighing, 

"  Oh,  no,  youth  and  health  never  do 
think." 

The  son  sat  down  and  leaned  thought- 
fully on  the  centre-table. 

"  That's  so,  they  don't  think.  They're 
too  busy  feeling." 

"  Ah,  John,  you  don't  feel !  I  wish 
you  could." 

"Humph!  I  wish  I  couldn't."  He 
smoothed  off  a  frown  and  let  his  palm 
fall  so  flat  upon  the  bare  mahogany 
that  a  woman  of  less  fortitude  than  Mrs. 
March  would  certainly  have  squeaked. 
"Mother,  dear,  I  believe  I'll  try  to  see 
how  little  I  can  feel  and  how  much  1 
can  think." 

"  Providence  permitting,  my  reckless 
boy." 

"Oh,  bless  your  dear  soul,  mother, 
Providencell  be  only  too  glad  !  I've  a 
notion  to  try  thinking.  Fact  is,  Tve 
begun  already.  Now,  you  love  soli- 
tude  " 

"  Ah,  John  !  " 

"WeU,  at  any  rate,  you  can  think 
best  when  you're  alone.'* 

"O  John!" 

"  Well,  father  could.  I  can't.  I  need 
to  rub  against  men.     You  don't." 

"Oh!  — h  — h— John!"  But  when 
Mrs.  March  saw  the  intent  was  only  fig- 
urative she  drew  her  Hps  close  and 
dropped  her  eyes. 

Her  son  reflected  a  minute  and  spoke 
again.  "Why,  mother,  just  that  Yan- 
kee's being  here  peeping  around  and 
asking  his  scared-to-death  questions  has 
pulled  my  wits  together  till  I  wonder 
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where  tlie3^'ve  been.  Oh,  it's  so  !  It's 
not  because  he's  a  Yankee.  It's  simply 
because  he's  in  with  the  times.  He 
knows  what's  got  to  come  and  what's 
got  to  go,  and  how  to  help  them  do  it, 
so's  to  make  them  count !  He  belongs 
— pshaw  —  he  belongs  to  a  live  world. 
Now,  here  in  this  sleepy  old  Dixie  " 

"  Has  it  come  to  that,  John  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  has,  and  it's  cost  a  heap  sight 
more  than  it's  come  to,  because  I  didn't 
let  it  come  long  ago.  But  I  wouldn't 
look  plain  truth  in  the  face  for  fear  of 
going  back  on  Eosemont  and  Suez,  and 
all  the  time  I've  been  going  back  on 
Widewood ! "  The  speaker  smote  the 
family  Bible  with  Leggett's  document. 
His  mother  wept. 

"  Oh  !  golly,"  mumbled  John. 

''Oh!  my  son!" 

"  Wh}^  what's  the  trouble,  mother  ?  " 

Mrs.  March  could  not  tell  him.  It 
was  not  merely  his  blasphemies.  There 
seemed  to  be  more  hope  of  sympathy 
from  the  damaged  ceiling,  and  she 
moaned  up  to  it. 

"  My  son  a  Kadical ! " 

He  sprang  to  his  feet.  "Mother, 
take  that  insult  back !  For  your  own 
sake,  take  it  back  !  I  hadn't  a  thought 
of  politics.  If  my  words  implied  it 
they  played  me  false  !  " 

Mrs.  March  was  anguished  wonder. 
"  Why,  what  else  could  they  mean  ?  " 

"  Anything  !  I  don't  know  !  I  was 
only  trying  to  blurt  out  what  I've  been 
thinking  out,  concerning  our  private  in- 
terests. For  I've  thought  out  and  found 
out — these  last  few  days — more  things 
that  can  be  done,  and  must  be  done, 
and  done  right  off  with  these  lands  of 
ours " 

"  O  John !  Is  that  your  swift  revenge  ?  " 

"  Why,  mother,  dear  !  Eevenge  for 
what?     Who  on?" 

"  For  nothing,  John  ;  on  widowed, 
helpless  me  ! " 

"Great  Scott !  mother,  as  I've  begged 
you  fifty  times  I  beg  you  now  again, 
just  tell  me  what  to  do  or  undo." 

"  Please  don't  mock  me,  John.  Yoit  re 
the  dictator  now,  by  the  terms  of  the 
will.  They  give  you  the  legal  rights, 
and  the  legal  rights  are  all  that  count 
— with  men.     I'm  in  your  power." 

John  laughed.     "  I  wish  you'd  tell  the 
dictator  what  to  do." 
Vol.  XV.— 75 


"Too  late,  my  son,  you've  taken  the 
counsel  of  your  country's  enemies." 
She  rose  to  leave  the  room.  The  son 
slapped  his  thigh. 

"  'Pon  my  soul,  mother,  you  must  ex- 
cuse me.     Here's  a  letter." 

"Has  Jeff-Jack  accepted  another 
poem  ?  "  he  asked,  as  she  read.  "  I  wish 
he'd  pay  for  it." 

She  did  not  say,  though  the  missive 
must  have  ended  very  kindly,  for  in 
spite  of  herself  she  smiled. 

"Ah,  John  !  your  vanity  is  so  large  it 
can  include  even  your  mother.  I  wish 
I  had  some  of  it ;  I  might  believe  what 
my  friends  tell  me.  But  maybe  it's 
vanity  in  me  not  to  think  they  know 
best."  She  let  John  press  her  hand 
upon  his  forehead. 

"  I  wish  I  could  know,"  she  continued. 
"  I  yearn  for  wise  counsel.  O  son  !  why 
do  ve,  both  of  us,  so  distrust  and  shun 
our  one  only  common  friend  ?  He  could 
tell  us  what  to  do,  son  ;  and,  oh,  how 
we  need  someone  to  tell  us  ! " 

John  dropped  the  hand.  "  I  don't 
need  Jeff- Jack.     He's  got  to  need  me." 

"  Oh,  presumptuous  boy  !  John,  you 
might  say  Mr.  Eavenel.  He's  old 
enough  to  be  your  father." 

"No,  he's  not!  At  any  rate,  that's 
one  thing  he'll  never  be  !  " 

The  widow  flared  up.  "I  can  say 
that,  sir,  without  your  prompting." 

"Why,  mother!  Why,  I  no  more  in- 
tended  " 

"John,  spare  me  !  Oh,  no,  jom  w^ere 
brutal  merely  by  accident !  I  thank 
you!  I  must  thank  you  for  pointing 
your  unfeeling  hints  at  the  most  invin- 
cib — I  mean  inveterate — bachelor  in  ihe 
■'■ji-ee  counties." 

"Inveterate  lover,  you'd  better  say. 
He  marries  Fannie  Halliday  next  March. 
The  General's  telling  every  Tom,  Dick, 
and  Harry  to-day." 

"John,  I  don't  believe  it!  It  can't 
be  !     I  know  better  !  " 

"  I  wish  you  did,  but  they  told  me 
themselves,  away  last  July,  standing- 
hand  in  hand.  Mother,  he's  got  no 
more  right  to  marry  her " 

"Than  you  have  !  And  he  knows  it ! 
For,  John,  John  !  There  never  was  a 
more  pitiful  or  needless  mismatch ! 
Why,  he  could  have — but  it's  none  of 
my  business,  only — "  she  choked. 
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"No,  of  course  not,"  said  the  son, 
emotionally,  "and  it's  none  of  mine 
either,  only — humph  !  "  He  rose  and 
strode  about.     "  Why  she  could  just  as 

easily Oh,  me  !  "     He  jostled  a  chair. 

Mrs.   March   flinched    and    burst   into 
tears. 

"  Oh,  good  heavens !  mother,  what 
have  I  done  now  ?  I  know  I'm  coarse 
and  irreverent  and  wilful  and  surly  and 
healthy,  and  have  got  the  big-head  and 
the  Lord  knows  what !  But  I  swear 
I'll  stop  everything  bad  and  be  every- 
thing good  if  you'll  just  quit  off  sniv — 
weeping !  " 

Strange  to  say,  this  reasonable  and 
practicable  proposition  did  not  calm 
either  of  them. 

"  I'll  even  go  with  you  to  Jeff- Jack  and 
ask  his  advice — oh !  Jane-Anne-Maria  ! 
now  what's  broke  ?  " 

"Only  a  mother's  heart!"  She 
looked  up  from  her  handkerchief.  "  Go 
seek  his  advice  if  you  stiU  covet  it  ; 
I  never  trusted  him  ;  I  only  feared  I 
might  doubt  him  unjustly.  But  now  I 
know  his  intelligence,  no  less  than  his 
integrity,  is  beneath  the  contempt  of  a 
Christian  woman.  I  leave  you  to  your 
books.     My  bed " 

"  O  mother,  I  wasn't  reading  !  Come, 
stay  ;  I'll  be  as  entertaining  as  a  circus." 

"I  can't;  I'm  all  unstrung.  Let  me 
go  while  I  can  still  drag " 

John  rose.  A  horse's  tread  sounded. 
"  Now,  who  can  that  be  ?  " 

He  listened  again,  then  rolled  up  his 
fists  and  growled  between  his  teeth. 

"  Cawnsound  that  foo' — mother  go 
on  up  stairs,  I'll  tell  him  you've  retired." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  so  dishonorable. 
Why  should  you  bury  me  alive  ?  Is  it 
because  one  friend  still  comes  with  no 
scheme  for  the  devastation  of  our  sylvan 
home  ?  " 

Before  John  could  reply  sunshine 
lighted  the  inquirer's  face  and  she 
stepped  forward  elastically  to  give  her 
hand  to  Mr.  Dinwiddle  Pettigrew. 

When  he  was  gone.  Daphne  was  still, 
for  a  moment,  as  sweet  as  May,  and 
even  John's  gravity  was  of  a  pleasant 
sort.  "Mother,  you're  just  too  sweet 
and  modest  to  see  what  that  man's  up 
to.  I'm  not.  I'd  like  to  tell  him  to 
stay  away  from  here.  W^hy,  mother, 
he's — he's  courting  !  " 


The  mother  smiled  lovingly.  "My 
son,  I'U  attend  to  that.  Ah  me  !  suit- 
ors !  They  come  in  vain  —  unless  I 
should  be  goaded  by  the  sight  of  these 
dear  Widewood  acres  invaded  by  the 
alien."    She  sweetened  like  a  bride. 

The  son  stood  aghast.  She  hfted  a 
fond  hand  to  his  shoulder.  "John,  do 
you  know  what  heart  hunger  is  ?  You're 
too  young.  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  any- 
thing for  you,  as  I  always  was  for  5^0  ur 
father.  Only,  I  must  reign  alone  in  at 
least  one  home,  one  heart !  Fear  not  ; 
there  is  but  one  thing  that  will  certainly 
drive  me  again  into  marriage." 

"What's  that,  mother?" 

"  A  daughter-in-law.  If  my  son  mar- 
ries, I  have  no  choice — I  must !  "  She 
floated  up-stairs. 


XLI. 

A    NEW   SHINGLE    IN    SUEZ. 

Next  day — "  John,  didn't  you  rise 
very  early  this  morning  ?  " 

"  No,  ma'am." 

He  had  not  gone  to  bed.  Yet  there 
was  a  new  repose  in  his  face  and  energy 
in  his  voice.  He  ate  breakfast  enough 
for  two. 

"Millie,  hasn't  Israel  brought  my 
horse  yet  ?  " 

He  came  to  where  his  mother  sat, 
kissed  her  forehead,  and  passed  ;  but 
her  languorous  eyes  read,  written  all 
over  him,  the  fact  that  she  had  drawn 
her  cords  one  degree  too  tight  and  that 
in  the  night  something  had  snapped  ; 
she  had  a  new  force  to  deal  with. 

"John"  —  there  was  alarm  in  her 
voice — he  had  the  door  half  open — "  are 
you  so  cruel  and  foolish  as  to  take  last 
evening's  words  literally  ?  " 

"  That's  all  gay,  mother ;  'tain't  the 
parson  I'm  going  after,  it's  the  survey- 
or." 

He  shut  the  door  on  the  last  word 
and  went  away  w^histling.  Not  that  he 
was  merry ;  as  his  horse  started  he  set 
his  teeth,  smote  in  the  spurs  and  cleared 
the  paling  fence  at  a  bound. 

The  surveyors  were  Champion  and 
Shotwell.  John  worked  with  them. 
To  his  own  surprise  he  was  the  life  of 
the  party.     Some  nights  they  camped. 
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They   sang  jolly   songs   together ;   but 
often  Shotwell  would  say  : 

"  O  Champion,  I'll  hush  if  you  will ; 
we're  scaring  the  wolves.  Now,  if  you 
had  such  a  voice  as  John's — Go  on, 
March,  sing  '  Queen  o'  my  Soul.'  " 

John  would  sing  ;  Shotwell  would  lie 
back  on  the  pine-needles  with  his  eyes 
shut,  and  each  time  the  singer  reached 
the  refrain,  '  Mary,  Mary,  queen  of  my 
soul,'  the  impassioned  listener  would 
fetch  a  whoop  and  cry,  "That's  her!" 
although  everybody  knew  for  years  the 
only  "  her  "  who  queened  it  over  Shot- 
well's  soul  was  John's  own  Fannie  Hal- 
liday. 

"  Now,  March,  sing,  '  Thou  wert  the 
first,  thou  aht  the  layst,'  an'  th'ow  yo' 
whole  soul  into  it  like  you  did  last 
night ! "  . 

"John,"  said  Champion  once,  after 
March  had  sung  this  lament,  "You're 
a  plumb  fraud.  If  you  wan't  you 
couldn't  sing  that  thing  an'  then  turn 
round  and  sing,  *  They  laughed,  ha-ha  ! 
and  they  quaffed,  ha-ha  ! ' " 

"  Let's  have  it ! "  cried  Shotwell.  Pa- 
ass  tin  cups  once  mo',  gen'leme/i  !  " — 
clink — clink — 

"March,"  said  Champion,  "if  you'll 
excuse  the  personality,  what's  changed 
you  so  ?  " 

John  laughed  and  said  he  didn't 
think  he  was  changed,  but  if  he  was  he 
reckoned  it  was  evolution.  Which  did 
not  satisfy  Shotwell,  who  had  "  quaffed, 
ha-ha  !  "  till  he  was  argumentative. 

"Don't  you  'scuse  personal'ty  't  all, 
March.  I  know  wha's  change'  you. 
'Tain't  no  'sperience.  You  ain't  been 
converted.  You're  gettin'  ripe!  's  aU 
is  about  it.  Wha'  changes  green  per- 
simmons ?    's  nature ;  'tain't  'sperience." 

"  Well,  I'd  like  to  know  if  sunshine 
an'  frost  ain't  experiences,"  retorted 
Champion. 

"  Some  experiences,"  laughed  John, 
"  are  mighty  hot  sunshine,  and  some  are 
mighty  hard  frosts."  To  which  the  two 
old  soldiers  assented  with  more  than 
one  sentimental  sigh  as  the  three  rolled 
themselves  in  their  blankets  and  closed 
their  eyes. 

When  the  survey  was  done  they  made 
a  large  colored  map  of  everything,  and 
John  kept  it  in  a  long  tin  tube — what 
rare  times  he  was  not  looking  at  it. 


"How  shortsighted  most  men  are! 
They'll  have  lands  to  dispose  of  and  yet 
not  have  maps  made  !  How  the  devil 
do  they  expect  ever  " — etc.  Sometimes 
he  smiled  to  himself  as  he  rolled  the 
gorgeous  thing  up,  but  only  as  we  smile 
at  the  oddities  of  one  whom  we  admire. 

He  opened  an  office.  It  contained  a 
mantelpiece,  a  desk,  four  chairs,  a  Win- 
chester rifle  and  a  box  of  cigars.  The 
hearth  and  mantelpiece  were  crowded 
with  specimens  of  earths,  ores,  and 
building  stones,  and  of  woods  precious 
to  the  dyer,  the  manufacturer,  the  join- 
er and  the  cabinet  maker.  Inside  the 
desk  lay  the  map  whenever  he  was,  and 
a  revolver  whenever  he  was  not — "  Out. 
Will  be  back  in  a  few  minutes." 

On  the  desk's  top  were  more  speci- 
mens, three  or  four  fat  old  books  from 
Widewood,  and  on  one  corner,  by  the 
hour,  his  own  feet,  in  tight  boots,  when 
he  read  Washington's  Letters,  Story  on 
the  Constitution,  or  the  Geology  of 
Dixie.  What  interested  Suez  most  of 
all  was  his  sign.  It  professed  no  occu- 
pation. "John  March."  That  was  all 
it  proclaimed,  for  a  time,  in  gilt,  on  a 
field  of  blue  smalts.  But  one  afternoon 
when  he  was — "  Out  of  town.  Will  be 
back  Friday  "  —  some  Rosemont  boys 
scratched  in  the  smalts  the  tin  word. 
Gentleman. 

"Let  it  alone,  John,"  said  the  next 
day's  Courier.  "It's  a  good  ad.  and  you 
can  live  up  to  it."     It  stayed. 


XLH. 

WISDOM    AND    FAITH    KISS    EACH    OTHER. 

It  came  to  pass  in  those  days  that  an 
effort  to  start  a  rehgious  revival  issued 
from  Suez  "  University."  It  seems  the 
"  Black-and-Tannery,"  as  the  Rosemont 
boys  called  it,  was  having  such  increase 
in  numbers  that  the  president  had 
thought  well  to  give  the  national  thanks- 
giving day  special  emphasis  on  its  de- 
votional side.  Prayer  for  gifts  of  grace 
to  crown  these  temporal  good  fortunes 
extended  over  into  a  second  and  third 
evening,  black  young  women  and  tan 
young  men  asked  to  be  prayed  for,  the 
president  "  wired "  glad  news  to  the 
board  in  New  York,  the  board  "  wired  " 
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back,  "  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel 
that  they  go  forward  I  " — just  ten  words, 
economy  is  the  road  to  commendation — 
meeting's  were  continued,  and  the  gray- 
headed  black  janitor,  richest  man  in  the 
institution,  leading  in  prayer,  promised 
that  if  the  Lord  would  "come  down" 
then  and  there,  "right  thoo  de  roof," 
he  himself  would  pay  for  the  shingles  ! 

Since  corner-stone  day  the  shabby- 
coated  president  had  not  known  such 
joy.  In  the  chapel,  Sunda^^  morning, 
he  read  the  story  of  the  two  lepers  wlio 
found  the  Syrian  camp  deserted  in  the 
siege  of  Samaria ;  and  preached  from 
the  text,  "  We  do  not  well :  this  day  is 
a  day  of  good  tidings,  and  we  hold  our 
peace  ;  ...  So  they  came  and  called 
unto  the  porter  of  the  city."  That  after- 
noon he  went  to  Parson  Tombs.  The 
pastor  was  cordial,  brotherly,  full  of  ten- 
der gladness  to  hear  of  the  "  manifesta- 
tions." They  talked  a  great  while,  were 
pleased  with  each  other  and  came  to 
several  kind  and  unexpected  agreements. 
They  even  knelt  and  prayed  together. 
As  to  the  president's  specific  errand — 
his  proposal  for  a  week  of  union  revival 
meetings  in  Parson  Tombs's  church, 
with  or  without  the  town  congregation, 
the  "  university  students  "  offering  to  oc- 
cupy only  the  gallery — the  pastor  said 
that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  was 
much  disposed  to  favor  it. 

"  Why,  befo'  the  wa'  ow  slaves  used 
to  worship  with  us ;  I've  seen  ow  gallery 
half  full  of  'm  !  And  we'd  be  only  too 
glad  to  see  it  so  again — for  we  love  'em 
yet,  seh — if  they  wouldn't  insist  so  on 
mixin'  religion  an'  politics.  I'll  consult 
some  o'  my  people  an'  let  you  know." 

When  he  consulted  his  church  offi- 
cers that  evening  only  two  replied  ap- 
provingly. One  of  them  was  the  old- 
est, whitest  haired  man  in  the  church. 
"Faw  my  part,"  he  said,  "I  don't  think 
the  churches  air  a-behavin'  theyse'ves 
like  Christians  to  the  niggehs  anywheres. 
I  jest  know  ef  my  Lawd  an'  Master  was 
here  in  Dixie  now  he'd  not  bless  a  sin- 
gle one  of  all  these  separations  between 
churches  aw  in  churches,  unless  it's  the 
separation  o'  the  sexes,  which  I'm  pow'- 
ful  sorry  to  see  that  broke  up.  I'm  faw 
invitin'  them  people,  dry-so,  an'  I  don't 
give  a  cent  whether  they  set  up-stairs 
aw  down" — which  was  true. 


The  other  approving  voice  was  young 
Doctor  Grace.  "  Brethren,  I  believe  in 
separating  worshi2)pers  by  race.  But 
when,  as  now,  this  is  so  fully  and  ami- 
cably provided  for,  I  would  have  all 
come  together,  joined,  yet  separated,  to 
cry  with  one  shout,  '  Lord,  revive  us  ! ' 
And  he'll  do  it,  brethren  !  I  feel  it 
right  here  ! "  He  put  his  hand  on  the 
exact  spot. 

Garnet  spoke.  "  Brother  Grace,  you 
say  the  separation  is  fully  provided  for 
— where  '11  the  white  teachers  of  our 
colored  brethren  sit  ?  If  they  sit  down- 
stairs, we  run  the  risk  of  offending  some 
of  our  own  folks  ;  if  they  sit  in  the  gal- 
lery that's  a  direct  insult  to  the  whole 
community.  It'll  not  be  stood.  When 
colored  mourners  come  up  to  the  front 
— h-they'll  come  in  troops — where'll  you 
put 'em?" 

"  I'd  put  them  wherever  there's  room 
for  them,"  was  the  heroic  reply. 

"  Oh,  there'd  be  room  for  them  every- 
where," laughed  Garnet,  "  for  as  far  as 
owr  young  folks  are  concerned  the  whole 
thing  would  be  a  complete  frazzle. 
Why,  you  take  a  graceless  young  fellow, 
say  like  John  March.  How  are  you  go- 
ing to  get  him  to  come  up  here  and 
kneel  down  amongst  a  lot  of  black  and 
saddle  -  colored  bucks  and  wenches  ? — I 
word  it  his  way,  you  understand.  No, 
sir,  as  sure  as  we  try  this  thing  we'll 
create  dissension  —  in  a  church  where 
everything  now  is  as  sweet  and  peace- 
ful as  the  grave." 

"  Of  course  we  mustn't  have  dissen- 
sions," said  Parson  Tombs. 

Mr.  Usher,  who  spoke  last  and  very 
slowly,  said  but  a  word  or  two.  He 
agreed  with  Brother  Garnet.  And  yet 
he  believed  this  was  a  message  from  on 
high  to  be  up  and  a-doin.'  "This 
church,  brethren,  has  jest  got  to  be  re- 
plastered,  an'  /  don't  see  how  we  goin' 
to  do  it  'ithout  we  have  a  outpourin'  o' 
the  spirit  that'll  give  us  mo'  church 
membehs." 

So  tho  good  parson  dropped  the  mat- 
ter, and  saw  how  rightly  he  had  fol- 
lowed the  divine  guidance  when  only  a 
day  or  two  later  the  "university"  in- 
sulted and  exasperated  all  Suez  by  en- 
rolling three  young  w^hite  women  from 
Sandstone.  The  Courier,  regretting  to 
state  that  this  infringed  no  statute,  dep- 
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recated  all  violence,  and  while  it  ex- 
tolled the  forbearance  of  the  people,  yet 
declared  that  an  education  which  ed- 
ucated backward,  and  an  institution 
which  sought  to  elevate  an  inferior  race 
by  degrading  a  superior,  would  compel 
the  people  to  make  laws  they  would 
rather  not  enact.  The  Black-and- Tan- 
nery's effort  for  a  union  revival  meeting 
lay  at  the  door  of  "  our  church,"  said 
Garnet  smilingly  to  Sister  Proudfit,  "  as 
dead  as  Ananias."  The  kind  pastor  was 
troubled. 

Yet  he  was  gladdened  again  when 
Barbara,  on  horseback,  brought  word 
from  "  pop-a  "  that  he  had  found  half  a 
dozen  of  his  students  praying  together 
for  the  conversion  of  their  fellows,  and 
that  the  merest  hint  of  revival  meetings 
in  Suez  had  been  met  by  them  with  such 
zeal  that  he  saw  they  were  divinely 
moved.  "Get  thee  up,  brother,"  the 
Major's  note  ended,  "  for  there  is  a 
sound  of  abundance  of  rain." 

*'Is  it  good  news? "asked  Barbara. 
The  white-haired  man  handed  her  the 
note,  joyfully,  and  stood  at  her  saddle- 
bow watching  her  face  as  she  gravely 
read  it. 

"  Bless  the  Lord,"  he  said,  "  and  bless 
you,  too,  my  daughter,  faw  yo'  glad  tid- 
in's.  I'U  see  Mary  and  Martha  Salter 
and  Doctor  Grace  right  off,  and  get 
ready  to  ketch  the  blessed  shower. 
May  the  very  first  droppin's  fall  on  you, 
my  beautiful  child.  I've  heard  what  a 
wise  an'  blessed  help  you've  been  to 
yo'  father  since  yo' — here  lately.  Ain't 
you  a-goin'  to  give  yo'  heart  to  Jesus, 
daughter  ?  " 

She  met  his  longing  look  with  the 
same  face  as  before  ;  not  blankly,  yet 
denying,  asking,  confessing  nothing. 
Truth  there,  bat  no  fact. 

"Well,  good-by,"  said  the  old  man, 
"  I  believe  you're  nearer  the  kingdom 
now  than  you  know."  His  awkward 
kindness  brought  her  nearer  still. 

Thus  the  revival  began  at  Eosemont. 
The  two  congregations  joined  counsel, 


and  decided  to  hold  the  meetings  in 
Parson  Tombs's  church. 

"  I'm  proud.  Brother  Tombs  —  or, 
rather,  I'm  grateful,"  said  Garnet.  "I 
look  on  this  as  a  divine  vindication 
against  the  missionary  solicitude  of  an 
alien  institution's  ambitious  zeal.  My 
brethren,  it's  a  heavenly  proof  of  the 
superior  vitality  of  Southern  Christian- 
ity." 

But  they  decided  not  to  begin  at 
once.  Mary  Salter  thought  they  should, 
and  so  did  the  unmarried  pastor  of  the 
other  church,  who,  they  said,  was 
"sweet  on  her." 

"All  we  need  is  faith ! "  said  Miss  Mary. 

"No,  it's  not,"  was  Miss  Martha's  calm 
response,  "  we  need  a  little  common 
sense."  She  said  the  two  pastors  ought 
to  preach  at  least  two  Sunday  sermons, 
each  "pointed  toward  the  projected — 
that  is  to  say  expected  —  showers  of 
blessing." 

"  Sort  o'  take  the  people's  tempera- 
ture," put  in  Doctor  Grace,  but  she 
ignored  him.  By  that  time,  she  said, 
it  would  be  too  near  Christmas  to  start 
anything  of  the  kind  before 

"Why,  Christmas,  Sister  Martha, 
think  what  Christmas  is  !  It  ought  to 
be  just  the  time  ! " 

"  Yes  ;  but  it  isn't." 

"  I  think  Miss  Martha's  right,"  said 
Parson  Tombs,  very  sweetly  to  Mary ; 
"  and  I  think,"  turning  as  affectionately 
to  Martha,  "that  Miss  Mary's  right,  too. 
We  need  faith  and  wisdom.  The  Lord 
promises  both,  and  so  we  must  use  all 
we  can  get  uv  both.  Now,  if  we  can 
begin  a  couple  of  da^^s  before  New  Year, 
so's  to  have  things  a-goin'  by  New  Year's 
eve,  I  think  we'll  find  that  wisdom  and 
faith  have  kissed  each  other." 

Miss  Martha  and  Sister  Tombs  smiled 
softly  at  the  startling  figure.  Miss  Mary 
and  the  unmarried  pastor  dropped  their 
eyes.  But  when  Doctor  Grace  said, 
fervently,  "  That  sounds  good  !  "  all  ad- 
mitted the  excellence  of  Parson  Tombs's 
suggestion. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Leroy  Milton  Yale. 


DEFINITION  of 
"a  game  fish" 
could  hardly  be 
made  to  suit  all 
fishermen,  or  even 
all  anglers.  The 
essential  idea  is 
that  the  fish  shall 
be  caught  for  game 
or  sport  and  not  for  food  or  gain,  and 
one  may  accept  the  opinion  that  game 
fishing  is  "  fishing  of  every  kind  requir- 
ing skill  and  carried  on  humanely  and 
for  enjoyment."  Anghng  books,  from 
Walton  and  Venables  to  Francis  and 
Norris,  speak  of  the  gudgeon  or  "  sun- 
ny "  as  well  as  the  trout,  the  eel  as  well 
as  the  salmon.  If  a  more  restricted 
definition  be  attempted,  each  restrictor 
notes  those  characteristics  of  a  game 
fish  which  give  him  sport,  and  the  re- 
sult is  rather  an  analysis  of  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  angler  than  of  any  defi- 
nite group  of  fishes.  Two  very  good 
essays  at  a  definition,  by  Dr.  Browne 
Goode,  may  be  combined,  and  from 
them  the  following  characteristics  se- 
lected. A  game  fish  should  have  beauty, 
sapidity  of  flesh,  and  a  certain  degree  of 
rarity  to  excite  the  desire  of  the  angler, 
as  well  as  courage,  strength,  nimble- 
ness,  and  cunning  to  test  his  skill  in  a 
contest  rendered  the  more  even  by  deli- 
cacy of  tackle. 

It  so  happens  that  game  fish  do  usu- 
ally possess  beauty  of  form  or  color, 
some  far  more  than  others,  it  is  true  ; 
but  sapidity  of  flesh  is  a  more  im- 
portant quality,  since  no  true  angler 
seeks  a  fish  that  is  not,  at  the  least, 
good  food,  nor  will  he  consent  to  the 
slaughter  of  any  which  is  not  dangerous 
to  man  or  to  better  fish,  unless  there  be 
a  pretty  sure  prospect  that  it  will  find 
a  welcome  upon  some  table.  Adher- 
ence to  this  rule  sometimes  cramps 
sport  in  remote  regions  where  fish  are 
large  and  abundant  and  human  mouths 
few,  but  the  self-denial  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  disgust  at  the  waste 
of  fine  fish.     However  beautiful  or  sapid 


a  fish  may  be,  few  would  continue  to 
seek  it  for  pleasure  did  it  not  avoid 
capture  by  its  cunning  or  resist  it  by 
its  strength  or  activity.  In  fact  to 
many  anglers,  perhaps  to  most,  this 
fighting  capacity  is  the  main  character- 
istic of  a  game  fish,  as  it  might  be  in  a 
pugilist.  That  it  is  not  the  only  one  is 
shown  by  the  contempt  in  which  some 
hard  fighting  but  worthless  fish  are 
held.  Whatever  qualities  be  accepted 
as  essential,  certainly  that  fish  which 
possesses  the  most  of  them,  or  in  the 
greatest  degree,  will  be  entitled  to  the 
highest  rank.  Each  angler  will  place 
his  own  estimate  upon  the  relative 
value  of  individual  qualities,  but  if  we 
are  ever  called  upon  to  settle  a  point 
of  contested  j^recedence,  that  fish,  other 
things  being  equal,  whose  habitat  is  the 
most  interesting,  delightful  and  se- 
questered and  whose  capture  involves 
the  most  refreshing  exercise,  shall  be 
placed  first. 

All  of  the  elements  that  go  to  make 
up  this  "  gameness "  in  a  fish  vary 
greatly  according  to  various  circum- 
stances, and  none  more  than  wariness 
and  activity.  The  same  fish  may  at 
one  time  be  agile  in  the  extreme,  at  an- 
other quite  lethargic.  But  the  change 
of  mood  as  to  shyness  or  cunning  is 
even  more  striking.  The  shyness  of 
the  trout  is  proverbial,  yet  I  have,  after 
a  fruitless  hour  of  fishing,  had  a  trout 
dash  more  than  once  between  my  very 
knees  at  the  lure  dangling  in  the  water, 
while  I  was  adjusting  my  disarranged 
casting  line.  Probably  no  fish  better 
exemplifies  this  variation  than  the  blue- 
fish.  At  some  seasons  hunger  or  ex- 
citement seems  to  deprive  them  of  all 
caution,  and  they  will  contend  with  in- 
sane eagerness  for  any  lure — be  it  white 
rag,  pine  stick,  or  what  not — which  may 
be  dragged  after  a  sailing  boat.  A 
week  later,  perhaps,  the  most  appetizing 
morsels  which  the  angler's  ingenuity  can 
devise  tempt  them  in  vain,  if  the  water 
be  clear  enough  for  them  to  see  the  line. 
Every  experienced    angler  for    striped 
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bass  can  tell  remarkable  tales  of  the 
cunning  with  which  the  blue-fish  seizes 
every  piece  of  chum  that  is  meant  for 
his  betters,  but  absolutely  refuses  to 
touch  a  baited  hook  unless  he  can  first 
bite  off  the  line.  I  have  again  and 
again  had  this  fish  —  a  synonym  for 
senseless  voracity — in  plain  view  pick 
the  bait  jiiecemeal  from  my  hooks. 
This  increased  wariness  much  enhances 
the  sport.  Trolling,  or  "drailing,"  for 
bluefish  is  an  exhilarating  frolic,  but 
matching  and  outwitting  their  cunning 
with  fine  tackle  is  really  game  fishing. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  note  how  quickly  wariness  is  born 
of  experience.  As  it  is  developed  in 
much  fished  waters  it  might  seem  to  be 
the  result  of  observation  or  of  individual 
suffering,  but,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
it  evidently  comes  from  information  re- 
ceived. For  instance,  it  is  often  no- 
ticed that  if  a  fresh  run  of  sea-trout  is 
encountered,  they  may  be  taken  appar- 
ently without  stint  so  long  as  none  es- 
cape after  hooking.  If,  however,  one 
manage  to  free  himself,  the  sport  with 
that  fly,  and  often  for  that  day,  is  end- 
ed. His  companions  seem  unalarmed 
by  his  struggle,  but  are  w^arned  by 
something  learned  from  him  after  his 
escape.  The  same  has  been  observed 
of  other  fish. 

But  the  gam  en  ess  of  a  fish,  being 
measured  by  the  sport  his  capture 
gives,  may  be  modified  by  circum- 
stances quite  outside  of  the  fish  itself ; 
the  angler's  mood,  his  tackle  and  many 
other  things.  The  salmon  fisher,  for  in- 
stance, may  to-day  abhor  the  splendid 
sea-trout  as  "  vermin,"  not  from  any  af- 
fectation, not  even  from  the  spirit  of 
purism  which  led  to  the  colored  broth- 
er's contemptuous  rejection  of  the  fine 
pike  because  he  was  "  a-catting,"  but  be- 
cause it  has  interfered  with  the  pursuit 
of  the  salmon  or  has  been  found  in  the 
pools  or  on  the  spawning-ground  of  the 
nobler  fish,  where  it  may  do  great  dam- 
age. To-morrow,  properly  equipped, 
he  will  gladly  go  to  meet  the  trout  at 
the  head  of  the  tide. 

The  possibility  of  getting  sport  from 
a  fish  is  especially  dependent  upon 
the  method  of  fishing.  If  one  anchor 
his  boat  in  ten  fathoms  of  water,  and 
sinks  his  stout  hand-line  with  a  lead  as 


heavy  as  any  fish  he  may  reasonably  ex- 
j^ect  to  take  he  will  not  much  value 
the  gameness  of  the  prey  he  hales  from 
the  depths.  But  if  he  study  the  habits 
of  that  fish  and  search  for  his  hiding- 
places  in  the  rocky  tideways  or  his 
feeding-places  on  the  shallows,  and  "an- 
gle unto  him  "  with  light  tackle,  suit- 
able to  his  weight,  he  is  changed  from 
an  acquaintance  of  low  estate  into  a  re- 
spected and  admired  antagonist.  And 
it  may  in  general  be  asserted  that  any 
fish  is  most  game  when  fished  for  in 
that  way  which  gives  it  the  greatest 
chance  of  resistance  and  of  escape,  and 
which  demands  the  greatest  skill  and 
delicacy  on  the  part  of  the  fisherman. 
Deep  fishing,  whether  bottom  fishing 
or  deep  trolling,  demands  heavy  tackle, 
if  only  to  carry  the  necessary  weight  of 
lead.  Save  for  the  largest  fish,  such 
tackle  at  once  destroys  any  chance  of 
finesse.  The  fish  being  well  hooked, 
any  force  which  will  not  mutilate  it 
enough  to  loosen  the  hook  may  be  em- 
ployed. For  such  fishing  the  rod  has 
little  advantage  over  the  handline,  as 
only  the  stoutest  rods  can  stand  the 
strain. 

In  shallow  w^ater,  or  where  fish  are 
sought  not  far  from  the  surface,  more 
or  less  delicacy  of  apparatus  is  prac- 
ticable, and  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  better  standard  of  the  gameness  of 
a  fish  (i.e.,  its  sport-giving  power)  than 
the  degree  of  delicacj'-  that  is  permitted 
and  of  skill  demanded  in  its  capture. 
Yet  not  until  rods  are  constructed  to 
register  ergs  or  foot-pounds  will  an- 
glers agree  as  to  the  relative  fighting 
ability  of  their  favorites,  and  discussions 
thereof  are  generally  futile.  Doubtless 
it  is  the  element  of  delicacy  which  has 
given  fly  -  fishing  its  pre  -  eminence  in 
the  estimation  of  anglers.  No  greater 
skill  is  demanded  to  excel  with  the 
fly  than  in  minnow  casting  or  in  casting 
the  worm  in  "  North  Country  "  style  ; 
but  with  the  delicate  rod  and  tackle 
caUed  for  by  fly-casting  the  angler  de- 
rives more  pleasure,  or  at  least  more 
kinds  of  pleasure,  than  in  any  other  way. 
And  it  is  for  similar  reasons,  no  doubt, 
that  those  fish  which  are  known  as  re- 
liable risers,  at  least  in  certain  seasons, 
are  those  by  which  most  store  is  set. 

Locality,    opportunity,  and   personal 
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predilection  make  specialists  of  anglers. 
In  our  great  country  one  who  does  not 
make  an  occupation  of  his  pastime  can 
practically  know  but  a  few  of  the  enor- 
mous number  of  fine  fishes  in  its  fresh 
waters  or  along  its  shores.  The  limits 
of  a  magazine  article  will  admit  only 
a  part  of  those  which  have  given  the 
writer  pleasure  in  his  occasional  holi- 
days. Some  of  these  occupy,  by  com- 
mon consent  of  anglers,  places  of  honor, 
others  are  less  known  or  more  slightly 
esteemed  ;  but  since  they  are,  if  proper- 
ly fished  for,  truly  game  fish,  they  are 
recommended  to  the  sincere  "brother 
of  the  angle  "  who  cannot  command  the 
time  required  to  enjoy  the  pursuit  of 
those  more  vaunted. 

"  For  by  cause,"  says  Dame  Juliana, 
"  that  the  Samon  is  the  moost  stately 
fyssh  that  ony  maye  angle  to  in  freshe 
water,  Therefore  I  purpose  to  begyn 
at  hym."  Stately  indeed  he  is,  and  all 
that  attends  his  capture  has  something 
of  state  about  it.  His  beauty  triumphs 
over  the  adverse  surroundings  of  the 
fishmongers'  slab.  Look  at  a  bright 
spring  fish,  note  his  graceful  rounded 
lines,  his  small  head,  his  gleaming  sides 
with  almost  imperceptible  scales,  and 
with  here  and  there  a  black  X  worn  as 
jauntily  as  the  patches  of  an  old-time 
belle.  Imagine  him  living,  strong,  agile 
and  alert  and  you  cannot  wonder  that 
the  acclamation  of  anglers  declares  him 
king  of  sporting  fishes. 

The  Atlantic  has  but  one  salmon,  the 
Salmo  salar ;  the  Pacific  coast  of  our 
country  has  at  least  five,  all  belonging 
to  the  genus  Oncorhyncus.  The  sal- 
mon of  commerce,  comes  from  that 
coast,  several  species,  especially  the 
Quinnat,  or  King,  Salmon,  being  tak- 
en in  enormous  numbers  to  meet  the 
world's  demand.  Some  of  these  kinds 
are  equal  as  food,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, to  the  Atlantic  fish,  and 
probably  would  be  his  peer  as  a  game 
fish  if  they  could  be  persuaded  to  rise  to 
a  fly.  As  it  is,  they  generally  are  trolled 
for  in  bays  and  estuaries  with  hand- 
lines  and  tackle  so  robust  that  even 
their  gallant  fight  can  avail  little. 
Such  noble  fish  deserve  fairer  handling. 
The  supply  has  seemed  inexhaustible, 
but  the  unrestrained  destructiveness  of 
nets  and  wheels  is   beginning  to  tell. 


The  experience  of  the  Eastern  States 
and  still  older  countries  ought  easily  to 
show  our  quick  -  witted  Western  breth- 
ren where  the  trouble  lies,  and  where 
the  cure  is  found. 

Let  us  go  back  to  our  Eastern  fish 
and  our  Eastern  rivers.  Probably  the 
yield  of  a  season  would  be  counted  a 
poor  day's  haul  on  the  Columbia,  but 
the  taking  of  each  fish  is  an  event. 
Long  before  the  snow-water  on  his 
gills  wakened  in  the  fish  the  recollec- 
tions of  his  native  stream  the  angler 
had  made  his  plans  for  the  encounter 
and  arranged  the  details  of  his  prepa- 
rations with  loving  care.  At  length  he 
is  upon  the  river.  That  alone  would 
be  an  experience  worth  the ^  pains,  but 
for  the  haunting  expectation  of  that 
salmon's  rise.  Out  of  the  forest  on  the 
flanks  of  the  low  mountains,  comes  the 
stream  twined  of  the  threads  of  count- 
less brooks.  Over  falls  and  through 
chasms,  of  which  the  gaffers,  who  are 
loggers  in  winter,  will  tell  by  the  even- 
ing fire,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  broad  pool 
beside  which  he  has  set  his  camp.  Be- 
hind the  camp,  a  little  way  up,  is  a  cool 
spring  among  the  rocks  ;  higher  yet  on 
the  sides  of  the  cliff  are  spruces,  cedars, 
birches,  maples  and  all  the  multitudi- 
nous foliage  of  early  summer.  Across 
the  pool  the  rocky  wall  rises  nearly 
perpendicularly  to  its  crest  of  trees. 
The  bed  of  the  stream,  too,  is  of  rock 
broken  into  steps,  with  patches  of  grav- 
el where,  through  the  uneven  water,  he 
is  able  to  make  out  the  resting-place  of 
a  fish  quite  disproportioned  to  the  shal- 
low, clear  stream.  His  soundest  leader 
and  his  most  taking  fly  are  put  out.  He 
watches  its  curving  journey  down  the 
pool.  Foot  by  foot  he  lengthens  the 
cast,  until  he  knows  the  fish  has  seen 
the  lure.  One  after  another  he  offers 
the  most  enticing  wares  of  Kelso  or  of 
Sprouston,  and  adds  thereto  bizarre 
creations  of  his  own  without  effect. 
The  fish  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  scores 
of  pools  and  knows  the  contents  of  the 
fly-book  as  well  as  its  owner.  The  an- 
gler's arm,  soft  from  the  winter's  dis- 
use, begins  to  tire.  The  fly  falls  with 
less  grace  and  sidles  down  the  water  as 
if  it  were  as  discouraged  as  he  ;  when 
around  it  what  a  swirl,  as  half  a  bronze- 
black  head  shows  for  an  instant  above 
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the  surface  !  What  wonder  that  many 
a  novice  is  paralyzed  by  stage  fright. 
It  is  well  if  his  gaffer  sets  up  his  rod 
in  time  and  brings  him  to  his  senses. 
He  will  need  them  all. 

The  struggle  need  not  be  told  ;  the 
runs,  the  retrieval  of  the  line,  the  leaps 
and  sulks,  and  all  the  devices  of  the  ex- 
cited fish  ;  nor  yet  the  counter-manoeu- 
vres of  the  angler  and  his  surprising 
rushes  with  rod  high  in  air  over  places 
through  which  a  little  before  he  pain- 
fully clambered  with  the  gaffer's  aid. 
It  is  an  experience  the  angler  never  for- 
gets, but  to  another  it  has  little  mean- 
ing. 

The  Trout  of  Europe,  the  trout  of  Wal- 
ton, does  not  exist  in  our  country,  save 
in  a  few  places,  mostly  preserves,  where 
it  has  recently  been  introduced.  But 
when  our  English  forefathers  came  to 
New  England  they  found  a  fish  which 
so  resembled  it,  although  more  beauti- 
ful, that  they  called  it  the  Brook-trout ; 
and  brook-trout  it  ever  will  remain,  al- 
though the  strictness  of  science  says  it 
is  no  trout,  but  a  char.  But,  as  Jor- 
dan remarked,  "  Nothing  higher  can  be 
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said  of  a  salmonoid  than  that  it  is  a 
char  !  "  The  determining  distinction 
lies  in  the  formation  of  one  of  the 
bones  of  the  head,  and  would  escaj)e 
anyone  but  an  anatomist.  There  are  in 
our  country,  however,  real  trout.  Such 
is  the  Rocky  Mountain,  or  Red-throated 
Trout  [Salmo  my  kiss),  a  good  fish  and 
much  more  worthy  of  introduction  into 
new  waters  than  the  Rainbow  Trout  {S. 
irideus)  which  a  few  years  back  was 
quite  extensively  placed  in  Eastern 
streams  and  lakes.  The  latter  is  not  the 
peer  of  our  own  fish. 

What  a  lovely  creature  is  this  Brook- 
trout  !  Stouter  than  most  chars,  he 
is  still  lithe  and  very  muscular.  The 
water  and  the  soil  about  him  vary  his 
color,  but  in  the  dullest  mill-pond  he  is 
not  ugly.  In  bright,  cold  water  with 
clean  bottom,  how  he  gleams,  be  he  the 
fingerling  of  a  romantic  stream  in  his 
first  nuptial  garment  or  the  six-pound- 
er of  a  Nipigon  reach.  From  his  olive 
back,  verniiculated  like  the  damascen- 
ing of  an  old  sword-blade,  and  his 
spotted  side  to  his  ruddy  belly  and  fins, 
barred   with   black  and  gold,  he   is    a 
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1  It;  liim  where  it 
c  ]  J  been  my  good 
tl  '\  '  ely  fisli  in  many 
am'  d  in  larger  wa- 
"'>!/'' I  .  Heats  and  the 
\  reat  river  whose  rap- 
training-school,  and 
V  ^.ed  me  to  pictures 
J,.  But  in  memory 
lier*flian  the  streams  where 
I  first  fished  and  which  I  still  visit. 
Come  to  one  of  them. 

In  the  springy  meadows  of  the  up- 
lands, between  the  sparsely  wooded  hills, 
are  its  well-heads,  where  the  darting 
fry  heed  not  the  drinking  cattle.  Their 
joining  runnels  make  a  brooklet,  and 
when  its  sister  joins  it  from  the  north- 
ward already  there  is  water  worthy 
of  fishing.  Better  leave  it.  Here  are 
small  fish  trying  their  strength.  If 
you  startle  a  good  one  she  is  here  on 
an  errand  which  shall  increase  j^our 
sport  by  and  by.  We  will  leave  the 
road  where  it  crosses  the  brook  the  sec- 
ond time  and  enter  a  wonderful  shade 
of   oak   and   beech   and   maple.      This 
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brook  would  give  Meander  a  sense  of 
rectitude.  Amid  bowlders,  beech-roots 
and  boles,  mossy  and  dappled,  making 
little  promontories  covered  with  brack- 


.  -Ay  and  shade-loving  j^lants, 
.bout  with  a  tiny  pool  and 
)ven'  rod.  There  is  no  room 
J  here,  but  there  is  fascinating 
if  you  dape  your  fly  or  let  a 
whirl  in  the  eddies.  Ah,  that 
(  ^  ^  not  full  eight  inches  ;  put  him 
\  ^ck  and  come  down  to  an  exquisite, 
deep  pool  which  has  eaten  itself  out  of 
the  high  bank  from  which  the  maple 
hangs.  Go  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool 
on  the  farther  side  where  the  bank  is 
low,  and  you  will  have  a  short  cast  up 
stream  over  a  good  fish.  A  little  below 
is  a  pond  full  of  fish,  but  not  large 
ones.  Pass  it :  the  stream  below  is  bet- 
ter. Its  right  bank  is  wooded,  but  on 
the  other  you  may  come  to  it  across 
the  meadow  and  screen  yourself  be- 
hind tall  grasses,  clethras,  azaleas,  and 
other  brook  -  side  things.  One  fish 
picked  up  here  gives  more  pleasure 
than  a  dozen  from  the  swampy  pond. 
There  is  one  pool  below  (still  with  its 
steep  side  and  its  meadow  side,  for  the 
stream  has  clung  to  the  curve  of  the 
low  hill)  which  I  should  like  to  fish  my- 
self, for  old  sake's  sake.  In  the  pond 
below  you  will  find  abundant  good  fish. 
Take  what  you  will,  and  then  I'll  show 
you  the  way  home. 

One  dislikes  to  pass  by  the  grayling, 
"  the  lady  of  the  streams,"  but  in  our 
country  its  habitat  is  relatively  so  re- 
stricted   that    it    must 
remain,    even    to    most 
anglers,  a  book  or  aqua- 
rium acquaintance.    Its 
repute  as  a  game  fish 
varies  greatly.     But  it 
should    be    borne    in 
mind  that  those  who 
know    it    best   hold    it 
highest,  and  it  seems  al- 
together probable  that 
the   slight   esteem  oi 
others  is  due  to   their 
having    fished   for   the 
grayling  in  summer.    It 
is  in  full  season  only  in 
autumn,  after  the  holi- 
day time  for  most  busy 
men  is  over.      What- 
ever may   be   thought   of   its   fighting 
qualities,  there  is  no  dispute  about  its 
beauty.     Its  dark  back  is  olive-brown 
or   purple-black,    its    sides   are   pui-ple 
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A  Striped   Bass. 
(The  small  fish  to  the  left,  a  pompano.) 

and  silver  glinting  like  nacre  as  it 
turns  in  the  light,  wliicli  makes  its 
spots  now  black,  now  purple. 

These  are  the  noblesse  of  game  fishes, 
and  they  are  game  for  the  few  as  well. 


and  sequestered  homes 
demands  an  expendit- 
ure of  time  and  mon- 
ey proper  only  to  the 
relatively  few.  The 
personal  preservation 
of  fishing  waters  jars 
a  little  our  democratic 
notions,  but  without 
such  care  the  game 
cannot  exist.  It  is  no 
question  of  sport  for 
the  many  or  for  the 
few,  but  of  sport  for 
the  few  or  for  none. 
Fish  preserves  do  not 
(as  has  been  charged 
against  great  game 
preserves)  hinder  any 
man's  successful 
bread-winning.  They 
simply  demand  that 
the  flow  of  water  be 
free  and  unpolluted,  and  that  the  owner 
have  the  same  right  to  the  fish  he  raises 
that  his  neighbor  has  to  his  poultry. 

With  the  disaj)j)earance  of  the  trout, 
and  perhaps  because  of  it,  the  black-bass 


They  multiply  and  grow,  in  fresh  water  (or  rather  the  black-basses,  for  there  are 
at  least,  so  slowly  that  unprotected  they  two  of  them)  has  become  the  most  gen- 
soon  disappear  from  thickly  settled  re-  erally  popular  of  our  fresh-water  game 
gions.     To  seek  them  in  their  remote  fish.     For  ourselves  we  cannot  put  it  be- 


Large-mouthed,  or  Oswego,  Black-Bass. 
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Its   habitat   is  naturally  wide,  exteiui- 
ing  —  both  species  included  —  through 
the  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
upper   part  of   the  St.   Lawrence,    the 
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Black-bass  Fishing — a  Cast  at  Dawn. 


Mississippi  Basin  and  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  including  the  Florida  peninsula. 
East  of  the  Appalachian  chain,  down  to 
and  including  the  Potomac,  they  seem 
to  have  come  only  by  man's  help.  The 
earlier  anglers  of  the  Eastern  States 
did  not  know  the  fish,  but  throughout 
that  immense  region  which  goes  by 
Central  time,  it  has  been  a  favorite 
since  its  settlement,  and  has  become 
such  where  introduced.  It  has  been 
sometimes  put  into  w^aters  from  which 
it  would  more  w^isely  have  been  ex- 
cluded, but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has 
made  good  fishing -grounds  of  many 
a  sheet  of  water  which  before  scarcely 
yielded  a  day's  sport.  "While  it  does 
best  with  good  sj^ring  water,  if  there  be 


like  many  anadromous  or  late-spawn- 
ing fish,  driven  away  by  winter  from  its 
ova  before  they  are  hatched.  The  nest 
is  fiercely  guarded  as  long  as  the  3'oung 
stay  in  it.  Then,  as  cold  weather  ap- 
proaches, it  hibernates  in  the  mud  or 
some  safe  place  where  the  winter  poach- 
er cannot  find  it.  When  active  it  has 
a  voracity  equal  to  a  pike's  and  is 
even  better  able  to  gratify  it.  Natu- 
rally, then,  where  it  is  found  at  all  it 
is  usually  reasonably  abundant  and  of 
good  size.  Remarkable  strength  is 
evident  from  its  heavy  build,  but  the 
secret  of  its  agility  must  be  hidden 
within  its  brain.  In  mild  climates  it 
spawns  rather  early  in  the  season,  and 
is  looking  for  food  at  the  time  when 


Trolling  for  Bluefish. 


the  "  average  citizen "  is  taking  his 
hohday.  These  quahties  are  enough  to 
secure  popularity. 

The  two  species  of  black-bass  have 
had  many  scientific  names,  and  a  good 
score  at  least  of  popular  ones,  the  most 
generally  used  being  "  small-mouthed 
bass "  for  Micropterus  dolomei,  and 
-' large  -  mouthed  bass,"  or  "Osw^ego 
bass,"  for  31.  salmoides.  The  former 
is  generally  considered  by  anglers  to 
be  much  the  better  fighter.  Dr.  Hen- 
762 


shall,  who  speaks  with  authority  found- 
ed on  special  study  and  large  expe- 
rience, claims  that,  weight,  water,  and 
surroundings  being  the  same,  the  fish 
are  equal  in  strength  and  method  of 
resistance.  We  may  leave  this  point 
open  and  say  simply  that  the  black- 
bass  is  a  very  game  fish  indeed.  He 
fights  very  hard  and  fights  long.  He 
tries  various  tactics,  leaping  high  and 
frequently  shaking  his  head  in  the  air, 
as  if   to    dislodge  the   hook,   suddenly 
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A  Striped-Bass   Fisherman's  Stand. 


boring  clown,  darting  from  side  to 
side,  "jigging"  and  taking  advantage 
of  any  rock  or  sunken  log  about  which 
he  may  tangle  and  break  the  line. 
His  vitality  is  such  that  he  survives 
capture  a  long  time,  and  even  the  mer- 
ciful blow  upon  the  base  of  the  skull 
sometimes  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
him  "stay  killed." 

The   bass   is   taken  in    all    sorts   of 
ways,  and  with  a  great  variety  of  lures. 


Still  -  fishing,  trolling,  minnow- casting 
and  fly-casting  are  all  employed.  The 
still-fisher's  outfit  is  generally  the  most 
ample,  as  the  bass  is  noted  among  fish 
for  the  catholicity  and  variability  of 
his  taste  :  minnows,  shrimps,  crickets, 
grasshoppers,  helgramites,  dew-worms, 
and  what  not.  Pretty  certainly,  if  the 
angler  has  depended  upon  a  professional 
fisherman  for  his  bait,  he  will  find  him- 
self overstocked  with  what  the  fish  were 
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taking  day  before  yesterday  and  scantily 
supplied  with  what  they  wish  to-day. 
Even  with  all  the  baits  known  to  the 
fisherman  he  may  fail  to  find  the  fish  in 
his  favorite  places — a  fact  which  has  led 
some  to  suppose  that  they  make  circuits 
of  the  sheet  of  water  they  inhabit, 
staying  but  a  short  time  in  one  place. 
It  is  possible  to  fish  a  well-stocked 
pond  often  without  finding  the  fish  at 
all.  Minnow  -  casting  and  fly  -  fishing 
are,  after  all,  much  the  more  satisfactory 
methods  of  fishing.  They  have  much 
the  same  kind  of  interest :  by  them  both 
a  great  deal  of  water  can  be  investigat- 
ed without  unreasonable  delay  or  labor, 
and  the  situation  of  the  fish  ascertained 
if  they  be  in  the  humor  for  either 
lure.  Fly-fishing  for  bass  has  noth- 
ing peculiar  in  it,  save  that  the  flies 
used  are  usually  large  and  showy,  and 
the  rod,  line,  and  gut  proportionably 
heavier  than  for  trout-fishing.  The  fly 
is  ordinarily  used  with  success  only  in 
moderately  shallow  water,  and  perhaps 
the  same  might  be  said  of  minnow- 
casting  ;  and  in  using  them  early  in  the 
season  it  is  wise  always  to  make  sure 
that  the  places  where  rises  are  frequent 
are  not  the  resting-place  of  some  belated 
spawners.  The  fly  will  have  done  no 
real  harm  if  you  put  the  fish  back,  but 
the  minnow-hook  may  have  done  irrep- 
arable damage.  In  case  of  doubt  it  is 
better  to  sheer  off  into  deeper  water 
and  come  again  later  in  the  season. 

The  pike  family,  which  in  Europe 
contains  a  single  species  {Lucius  lu- 
cius),  is  represented  in  our  own  country 
by  at  least  five,  of  which  three  are  com- 
monly considered  game  fish  ;  namely, 
the  common  green  pickerel  of  the  East- 
ern and  Middle  States  (L.  reticulatus)  ;. 
the  pike,  the  same  as  the  European  fish  ; 
and  the  maskinongy,  meaning,  in  Al- 
gonquin, great  pike  {L.  masquinongy), 
which  is  found  chiefly  in  the  basin  of 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  is  the  finest  fish 
of  the  group.  The  Maskinongy  is  often 
cautious  and  not  easy  to  entice,  and 
after  hooking,  its  weight,  strength,  and 
alertness  make  it  a  worthy  antagonist. 
In  waters  about  the  Thousand  Islands 
it  is  considered  a  prize.  The  Pike,  if 
large,  often  gives  nearly  as  good  sport, 
especially  if  for  the  sake  of  plunder  it 
has  left  its  favorite  lakes  or  slack  water. 
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and  dwells  a  while  in  a  rapid  current 
of  cold  water.  But,  on  the  whole,  I  have 
not  found  it  a  very  interesting  fish.  It 
sometimes  makes  one  or  two  good  runs 
soon  after  hooking  and,  failing  to  break 
away,  then  comes  home.  Its  admirers 
speak  of  it  as  game  to  the  last,  but  I 
have  not  seen  this  peculiarity.  It  sur- 
passes all  other  fish  in  one  thing :  the 
number  of  incredible  tales  of  which  it 
is  the  subject.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  manufacture  of  the 
legend  of  the  mighty  and  voracious 
pike  was  well  established.  The  indus- 
try is  still  continued,  thrives  without 
protection  and  no  trust  as  yet  restricts 
its  output. 

Nor  is  the  common  Pickerel  a  fish 
to  excite  much  enthusiasm.  Yet  in 
ponds  and  streams  not  stocked  with 
better  fish  it  is  an  object  of  consider- 
ation. In  cold,  clear  streams,  and  in 
lakes  after  the  autumn  chill  has  set- 
tled upon  them  it  loses  its  muddy  fla- 
vor and  becomes  an  acceptable  table- 
fish.  Even  when  the  lakes  are  frozen 
it  gives  sport  to  those  who  like  to  use 
the  spear  or  to  skate  from  one  "  tip-up  " 
to  another.  But  when  the  trout  is  out 
of  season  and  the  bass  is  in  the  mud 
the  pickerel  still  gives  a  few  days  of 
real  angling  before  the  rods  are  put 
away  for  the  winter.  Best  of  all,  to  our 
taste,  is  it  to  seek  him  in  the  lake  shal- 
lows or  in  the  still  reaches  of  the 
streams,  when  the  autumn  haze  tem- 
pers the  glory  of  the  leaves,  when  the 
white  frost  makes  the  bents  crisp  un- 
der foot  and  our  pockets  shall  be  heavy 
with  hickory-nuts,  even  if  our  creels  be 
light.  There  is  another  fish,  sometimes 
called  pike  or  pickerel  (and  salmon,  too, 
for  that  matter),  which  is  no  pike.  It 
is  the  Wall-eye,  or  Pike  Perch.  It  is 
interesting  ichthyologically ;  it  is  an 
excellent  table-fish  when  fresh  and,  if 
caught  in  quick  water  (I  have  known  it 
only  in  the  Nipigon  and  the  Grande 
Decharge),  a  good  fighter. 

The  delights  of  angling  are  by  no 
means,  in  our  country,  bound  up  with 
the  capture  of  a  few  kinds  of  fish.  It 
is  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  enormous 
resources  of  our  anglers  that  so  many 
kinds,  the  taking  of  which  would  in 
England  (the  country  pa7'  excellence  of 
angling  literature),  be  considered  well 
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worth  describing,  are  here  airily  waved 
aside  as  "  boys'  fish."  If  such  they  be, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  boy  left  in  some 
veteran  anglers.  The  chubs  and  their 
kindred,  the  race  of  sun-fishes  and  all  the 
lesser  basses,  and  even  the  yellow  perch 
(good  risers  at  the  fiy  all,  in  their  season), 
have  been  thus  slightingly  characterized. 

Now,  take  this  perch,  for  instance. 
He  is  dear  to  the  boy's  heart  because 
of  his  gregariousness  and  his  courage. 
If  he  be  found  at  all,  he  is  usually  found 
abundantly  and,  unless  age  or  hard  ex- 
perience have  cooled  his  ardor,  he  is  not 
alarmed  at  the  disappearance  of  his 
comrades,  but  follows  the  caught  one  to 
the  last,  and  is  ready  to  try  his  luck  on 
the  next  bait.  But  large  perch  are  not 
so  easily  taken.  It  requires  fine  tackle 
to  deceive  them  and  sound  tackle  to 
hold  them  and  fish  of  three-quarters  of 
a  pound  or  more,  or  even  of  half  a 
pound,  give  excellent  sport,  and  there 
are  few  better  table  -  fish  taken  from 
fresh  water.  Not  the  least  of  its  excel- 
lences, to  the  angler's  mind,  is  the  fact 
that  it  can  be  caught  late  in  the  season, 
generally  as  late  as  it  is  comfortable  to 
sit  in  a  punt. 

Sea-fishing  attracts  or  repels  accord- 
ing as  the  charms  or  discomforts  of  the 
sea  the  more  impress  the  fisherman. 
The  drawbacks  of  deep-water  angling 
have  been  mentioned,  but  there  is  am- 
ple field  for  angling  in  salt  water  with- 
out these.  Shore-fishing  is  often  ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory  if  one  but  have 
the  skill  to  make  a  fairly  long  cast ; 
while  estuary  and  harbor-fishing  have 
much  the  same  charms  as  lake-fishing, 
with  the  great  abundance  of  game 
which  the  sea  affords.  Around  New 
York  the  opportunities  that  salt  water 
affords  for  skilful  and  delicate  angling 
are  widely  appreciated,  and  the  advan- 
tages gained  both  as  to  sport  and  to  suc- 
cess by  the  use  of  fine  tackle  are  more 
and  more  recognized.  Among  the  de- 
lights of  salt-water  angling  is  the  variety 
of  fish  that  may  be  taken  even  in  a  sin- 
gle day's  sport.  It  is  impossible  to  even 
enumerate  those  ordinarily  sought  for. 
Those  denizens  of  the  two  oceans  and 
the  Gulf  familiar  to  the  readers  of  ang- 
ling journals  must  number  a  hundred 
or  more  species.  Quite  a  large  number 
of   them,  not   generally   recognized   as 


anadromous,  push  their  way,  in  search 
of  food  or  for  other  reasons,  into  brack- 
ish or  even  into  fresh  water,  afford- 
ing the  angler  some  of  his  choicest  op- 
portunities. At  a  single  point,  about 
forty  miles  uj^  the  Hudson,  the  writer 
has  taken  the  striped  bass,  the  bluefish, 
the  weakfish,  the  hickory  shad,  and  the 
Lafayette,  all  sea-fish,  amid  sceneiy  as 
beautiful  as  that  of  a  Highland  loch. 
Even  the  enormous  tarpon,  which  may 
outweigh  his  captor,  is  sought  for  in 
shallow  harbors  or  estuaries. 

The  capture  of  the  Striped  Bass, 
however,  is  most  satisfactory,  as  the 
"setting"  seems  most  appropriate,  in 
the  breakers  or  in  the  rocky  tide-ways 
of  the  coast.  Whether  or  not  the  tarj^on 
shall  yet  oust  him  from  his  place,  the 
bass  has  hitherto  been  facile  princeps 
among  the  game  fish  of  salt  water.  The 
admirers  of  "  the  salmon  of  the  surf  " 
have  even  challenged  the  supremacy  of 
the  river  king.  Beautiful,  strong,  ac- 
tive and  cunning,  his  taking  is  a  tri- 
umph to  the  angler  and  a  gratification 
to  the  gourmand.  There  are  few  more 
beautiful  fish  than  a  bass.  His  colors 
are  more  brilliant  before  he  reaches 
the  grandest  size,  and  fish  of  medium 
weight  —  ten  to  thirty  pounds  —  are 
generally  thought  to  be  the  most  active. 
But  the  same  is  true  of  most  fish. 
There  is  one  particular  about  the  fight 
of  the  bass  which  is  never  forgotten, 
the  straight-away  rush  after  it  feels  the 
hook.  As  he  sees  score  after  score  of 
yards  of  line  disappear  from  the  reel  in 
spite  of  all  the  pressure  of  thumb  that 
the  rod  will  bear,  the  anxiety  of  the  an- 
gler is  intense.  Sometimes  the  fish  is 
turned  (or  rather  he  changes  his  mind) 
only  when  the  despairing  fisherman 
thinks  he  can  count  the  remaining 
turns  on  the  200  -  yard  spool — and 
sometimes  he  does  not  change  his  mind 
at  all.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that 
right  within  the  limits  of  New  York 
City  has  been  the  school,  if  one  may  so 
say,  of  bass-angling.  Hell  Gate,  w^ith 
its  ledges  and  eddies,  was  an  ideal  place 
for  the  fish  and  the  founders  of  the 
great  bass -clubs  were  largely  trained 
there.  Of  late  years  the  constant  pass- 
ing of  steam  and  sailing  craft,  the  pol- 
lution of  the  waters  by  the  sewage  of  a 
metropolis,  not  to  mention  the  senseless 
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and  lawless  taking  of  tiny  tish,  have  im- 
paired the  fishing,  so  that  fish  of  above 
five  pounds  are  rarities  ;  yet  in  one  week 
during  the  last  summer,  after  a  hard 
blow,  the  East  River  trollers  took  a 
number  of  larger  fish.  The  surf  fish- 
erman fishes  from  the  shore,  making 
long  casts — fifty  yards  or  more — from 
the  reel  or  throwing  the  hand-line  with 
the  skill  born  of  practice.  The  plat- 
form "stand,"  so  much  in  vogue  at 
fishing  clubs,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
a  mistake.  To  give  so  wary  a  fish  the 
opportunity  to  silhouette  the  fisherman 
against  the  sky  cannot  be  conducive  to 
success.  A  shorter  cast  from  a  less 
conspicuous  position,  we  believe,  would 
take  more  fish.  In  shallow  water,  riv- 
ers, estuaries,  and  the  like,  the  bass 
will  take  the  fly,  and  the  method  is 
well  worth  the  trial. 

There  is  an  humble  kinsman  of  the 
bass  which  has  been  one  of  our  life-long 
friends,  a  game  fish  of  far  more  merit 
than  many  a  higher  praised  one,  the 
White  Perch  (Morone americana).  When 
young  he  is  the  victim  of  his  appetite 
and  falls  the  prey  of  any  fisherman 
with  any  tackle,  but  as  he  becomes  of 
ripe  age  he  is  shy  enough.  Large  ones 
often  are  taken  by  the  ambushed  angler 
on  the  lightest  of  fly- tackle,  when  the 
bait-fisher  had  abandoned  the  water  as 
hopeless.  Here  is  the  memorandum  of 
an  afternoon's  fishing  in  early  June  of 
last  year  : 

Let  us  row  up  the  creek  as  far  as  we 
can.  The  ebb  is  well  spent  and  it  is 
hard  to  keep  the  skiff  afloat,  so  we  land 
and  haul  her  up,  taking  the  shrimp 
seine.  A  few  sweeps  in  a  favorable 
place  give  us  bait  enough.  Upon  the 
finest  of  drawn -gut  leaders  we  put  a 
couple  of  dark  midge-flies,  and  as  a 
stretcher  a  small  hook  of  fine  wire  (No. 
6  Aberdeen  is  about  right).  Bait  this 
with  the  smallest  of  shrimps,  for  the 
herrings  are  still  running  and  are  like- 
ly to  be  along  with  the  perch;  your 
fresh  run  herring  is  dainty ;  no  coarse 
tackle  nor  large  baits  for  him.  A 
strong  southwest  wind  has  blown  off 
the  hot  mists  of  the  morning,  the  sky 
is  clear  with  snowy  cumuli  and  the  sun 
bright,  but  we  need  not  after  all  throw 
off  our  coats.  The  broad  meadow  is 
encircled   with    rich -colored    oaks    of 


small  size,  and  on  one  side  the  pasture- 
land  slopes  uj^  above  them.  Through 
the  green  the  creek  wanders  as  if  de- 
termined to  stay  within  it  as  long  as 
possible.  Here  and  there  a  straight 
branch  shows  that  at  some  time  man 
has  tried  his  hand  at  topography  and 
sends  us  a  long  way  around. 

Not  too  near  the  bank  now.  Or,  if 
you  cannot  cast  up  against  the  wind  so 
far,  crawl  up  and  cast  kneeling.  Not 
here  to-day !  These  little  migrations 
are  among  the  charms  of  this  fishing. 
Many  usual  haunts  may  be  tried  fruit- 
lessly before  the  fish  are  found,  but  if 
found  they  are  likely  to  be  in  force  ; 
they  are  social  creatures.  Ah,  we  have 
found  them.  There  is  a  good  perch  at 
the  shrimp.  How  he  makes  the  dropper 
dance  !  And  now  a  herring  has  that  and 
is  out  of  water  in  an  instant,  showing 
his  broad  silvery  side,  and  then,  making 
this  same  breadth  serve  him,  he  sways 
and  surges  at  the  leader  like  a  boy's 
kite  in  a  flawy  sou'wester.  For  a  few 
minutes  they  take  freely,  and  then  are 
gone  and  we  go  too,  meeting  them  or 
others  again  and  again  at  the  bends 
and  the  reaches.  Now  the  creel  is  full 
enough,  and  the  westering  sun  sug- 
gests that  we  are  waited  for  at  home. 
We  cut  across  a  large  bow  of  the  creek, 
looking  to  find  something  more  dainty 
to  offer  than  the  contents  of  the  creel. 
Here  it  is,  the  sweet-scented  arethusa. 
How  abundant  it  is  !  Around  this  rosy 
centre  we  put  a  few  blooms  of  the  great 
blue  iris  and  buttercups.  That  will 
suffice.  Well !  This  is  an  odd  place 
for  the  checkerberry,  but  here  it  is,  out 
in  the  meadows  by  the  salty  creek ; 
red  berries  and  ruddy  young  leaves 
("drunkards"  the  children  call  them), 
hot  to  look  at,  hotter  yet  to  taste. 

So  along  to  the  place  where  we  hid 
the  net  beside  the  dike,  and  then  to  the 
skiff.  She  floats  free  with  the  risen 
tide.  When  we  shoot  the  bridge,  down 
flat  and  save  your  head  !  That's  safely 
done.  Here's  the  eddy  where  we  used 
to  take  the  scuppaug  with  trout  tackle. 
Do  you  remember  that  twilight?  They 
will  be  there  again  at  the  end  of  the 
summer,  as  game  and  as  toothsome  as 
ever.  What  a  pity  to  inflict  the  indig- 
nity of  a  hand-line  on  the  brave  little 
fighters  !     Now  for  home  and  supper. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

* 

EIEN    NE    VA    PLUS." 

HE  day  was  lovely  and 
noticeably  mild,  for  even 
when  it  is  very  late  spring, 
in  this  slow-moving  cli- 
mate, the  chill  is  not 
wholly  gone  out  of  the 
air.  Leonard  looked  with 
an  amiable  eye  at  the 
animated  market-scene  at  the  foot  of 
the  gray  rock  of  Monaco,  and  at  the 
jaunty  yachts  at  anchor  in  the  little  bay, 
and  sniffed  agreeably  the  pleasant  salt- 
water smell  that  came  to  his  nostrils 
while  he  mounted  the  long  incline  from 
the  Condamine.  But  when  he  came  to 
the  Casino,  though  the  sun  was  full 
upon  it,  it  had  for  him  a  cold  look. 
This  florid  edifice,  that  surpassed  all  of 
its  class  since  farmer-general  Benazet, 
under  ro^^al  protection,  ran  the  play- 
houses of  France,  began  to  have  some- 
thing ver}^  hollow  and  factitious  in  its 
gayety. 

For  himself,  Leonard's  situation  was 
now  such  that  he  felt  that  he  had  almost 
less  to  fear  from  going  forward  than 
going  back.  He  was  like  the  soldiers 
taken  between  two  fires,  or  rather  those 
who  dread  the  severity  of  their  own 
officers  more  than  the  enemy.  He  was 
in  a  condition  to  say, 

"  If  I  desire  to  live,  I  must  conquer." 

The  very  first  person  he  met  in  the 
rooms  was  good  old  Major  Longwood, 
the  retired  English  army  officer.  This 
acquaintance  looked  flushed,  disturbed, 
not  at  all  his  usual  self,  and  Leonard, 
recalling  the  story  about  him,  was 
greatly  surprised  to  see  him  there. 

"  It's  refreshing  to  see  that  you  can 
concede  a  little  to  human  frailty.  Ma- 
jor," said  he.  "I  thought  you  never 
came  here." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  come  occasionally.  I — I 
used  to  come  here  at  one  time,  more  or 


less,  more  or  less,  you  know,"  he  re- 
turned, nonchalantly. 

"So  it  is  not  true  that  he  was  paid  his 
ten  francs  a  day  by  the  Administration 
to  keep  away  ?  "  thought  Leonard,  as  he 
moved  on.  And  presently  he  was  far 
too  much  engrossed  with  his  own  aftairs 
to  think  anything  about  it. 

As  if  going  into  battle  or  on  a  danger- 
ous journey,  he  had  certain  preliminary 
arrangements  to  make.  He  mounted 
to  the  comfortable  reading-room,  above 
stairs,  w^here  all  the  newspapers  and  fine 
stationary  were  at  everybody's  disposal. 
He  sat  down  to  write,  but  gave  up  that 
idea.  He  merely  took  five  hundred 
francs  from  the  bulk  of  -his  money,  en- 
closed it  in  an  envelope  and  put  it  se- 
curely in  an  inner  pocket. 

"  A  prudent  person,"  he  said — he  still 
considered  himself  a  prudent  person — 
"  must  foresee  the  worst.  If  things 
really  go  against  me,  this  will  serve  us 
awhile  as  running  expenses.  Otherwise 
we  shan't  have  a  cent  to  bless  ourselves 
with." 

The  sum  thus  kept  back  was  to  be 
considered  as  if  it  did  not  exist ;  he  was 
to  stop  at  that  point.  *'He  really  ought 
to  have  left  it  behind,  on  deposit,  or 
with  Miriam,"  he  said,  but  he  argued 
that  he  had  not  had  time,  and  also  that 
the  latter  course  would  have  aroused 
suspicion.  He  struggled  with  himself, 
too,  to  make  the  sum  a  thousand  or  two 
thousand  francs,  instead,  but  he  could 
not  '  spare  '  so  much.  To  "  foresee  the 
worst,"  with  a  comfortable  budget  of 
bank-bills,  to  the  amount  of  a  great 
many  thousand  francs,  in  one's  pocket, 
is  not  easy.  The  truth  is,  he  refused  to 
foresee  anything  unpleasant  whatever. 

He  entered  the  gaming-rooms,  and 
went  first  to  a  trente-et-quarante  table. 
It  was  in  his  plan  of  campaign  to  risk 
a  certain  amount  there.  The  chances 
of  winning  at  that  game  were  said  to 
be  better,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  never 
given  it  a  fair  trial.     He  had  some  vary- 
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ing  successes,  aud  then  the  allotted  sum 
melted  away.  He  took  it  with  consider- 
able calmness  ;  the  real  test  had  not  yet 
come. 

All  preliminaries  being  now  duly  ac- 
complished, the  moment  had  come  for 
really  serious  play,  the  play  that  was  to 
reinstate  and  save  him.  His  Waterloo 
was  to  begin — except  that  he  did  not  in 
the  least  admit  the  notion  of  a  Waterloo 
of  the  disastrous  sort. 

"  The  request  I  make  of  destiny  is 
reasonable  and  modest,"  he  said.  "I 
merely  ask  for  what  belongs  to  me,  what 
I  have  lost  of  my  own.  I  demand  no 
profits,  no  brilliant  fortune.  This  be- 
ing granted  me,  and  having  had  my 
lesson,  I  forswear  any  and  all  conceiv- 
able games  of  hazard  forevermore." 

Surely  a  reasonable  request,  to  which 
hardened  Dame  Fortune  might  have 
done  herself  much  credit  in  listening. 
The  famous  "  red  "  table  at  which  he 
had  made  his  great  gain  was  one  of 
those  suppressed  for  the  summer  sea- 
son. He  had  thought  of  choosing  it, 
and  looked  upon  it  as  a  suspicion  of 
bad  luck  that  it  was  missing.  Still  it 
had  played  him  false  so  much,  given 
him  such  staggering  reverses  after- 
ward, that  it  really  made  no  difference  ; 
so  he  chose  another. 

People  made  way  for  him,  gave  him  a 
place  now,  almost  as  a  matter  of  right ; 
it  was  w^ell  known  that  he  was  not  of 
those  who  indulge  in  mere  affectations 
of  play.  He  was  a  client  after  the  Ad- 
ministration's own  heart. 

He  played  away  methodically  a  thou- 
sand francs,  making  eveiy  piece  go  as 
far  as  possible.  He  had  not  stopped 
for  breakfast,  and  about  two  o'clock  it 
occurred  to  him  to  go  out  and  get  some- 
thing to  eat.  Not  that  he  was  hungry, 
but  one  ought  to  fortify  himself  for  the 
struggle. 

When  out  on  the  esplanade  he  turned 
mechanically  in  the  direction  of  the  ar- 
cade with  the  fine  cafes,  but  yielding 
to  a  more  economical  impulse,  passed 
through  the  Hotel  Metropole  and  out 
on  the  other  side,  where  the  palm-trees 
around  its  grass-plot  had  little  electric 
lights  flowering  in  them  at  night.  Not 
an  unnecessary  centime  must  be  spent 
now — it  might  make  all  the  difference 
in  his  fate.    He   knew  of  a  restaurant 


where  the  whole  repast  cost  hardly  more 
than  the  fee  to  the  waiter  below. 

Up  the  hill,  hidden  amid  the  foliage, 
some  new  streets  were  squeezing  a  scant 
foothold  out  of  tlie  side  of  the  mountain. 
Glaring  new  houses  and  hotels  seized 
upon  every  inch  of  the  rocky  slope  not 
absolutely  precipitous,  and  hung  over 
the  deep  gorge  of  Sainte  Devote  with  a 
daring  that  made  one  fear  to  see  them 
fall  down  upon  the  theatrical  little  chap- 
el in  its  depths.  Leonard  turned  east- 
ward, instead  of  penetrating  this  quarter. 
He  passed  a  church,  with  ambitious  cu- 
pola, creating  a  bold  religious  aspect 
where  it  would  least  be  expected,  and 
kept  along  the  straggling  business  Ave- 
nue Saint  Charles,  which,  later,  becomes 
the  road  to  Mentone. 

His  restaurant  was  clean  and  good,  if 
modest.  He  wondered  if  some  of  the 
others  were  pla^^ers  dowm  on  their  luck 
like  himself.  Even  the  people  of  the 
Principality,  who  made  their  living  out 
of  them  were  wont  to  speak  with  con- 
tempt of  the  joueurs,  the  gamblers. 
There  were  two  that  were  certainly  not 
players.  One  was  like  an  English 
clergyman,  and  his  companion  might 
have  been  a  divinity  student.  The 
elder  man  had  very  stiff  sandy  hair, 
projecting  upper  teeth,  and  a  semi- 
invalid  look.  Their  boots  were  white 
with  the  dust  of  a  long  pedestrian 
tramp.  They  began  to  lament  the  cry- 
ing evil  of  Monte  Carlo  in  a  rhythmical, 
"  dearly-beloved-brethren"  tone.  They 
spoke  openly,  as  if,  since  it  was  Eng- 
lish, nobody  could  possibly  understand 
them. 

"  I'm  told  one  of  the  Yorkshire  Long- 
woods  was  very  keen  after  it  at  one 
time,"  said  the  younger  man — "Major 
Longwood,  quite  ruined  himself,  you 
know,  had  to  get  out  of  the  army — and 
all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"A  sad  case — a  sad  case.  I  knew 
some  of  the  women  of  his  family — and 
dear,  good  women  they  were." 

"  I'm  told  he's  come  into  quite  a  fort- 
une again,  has  the  Major." 

"I  heard  it  too,  a  few  days  back. 
Let  us  hope  he'll  make  a  different  use 
of  it  to  what  he  did  the  last  time." 

Leonard  could  hardly  fail  to  be  struck 
by  this.  Exciting  things,  then,  were  in 
store   for    the    genial   old   Major   once 
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more,  and  his  unwonted  presence  here 
to-day  was  well  accounted  for. 

The  clergyman's  diatribe  even  charged 
vulgar  cheating  upon  the  Casino.  "It's 
alike  the  world  over,"  said  he;  "don't 
tell  me  the  contrary.  They  lead  the 
victim  on,  allow  him  to  gain  a  trifle,  and 
then  fleece  him  at  their  convenience." 

"It's  shocking,  shocking.  And  can 
nothing  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
place  altogether?" 

"  The  worst  of  it  is  that  even  warn- 
ings often  act  only  as  an  enticement. 
Some  of  the  most  incurable  cases  are 
those  of  people  who  have  come  over  to 
see  what  the  dreadful  place  they  had 
heard  so  much  of  is  like.  The  enlight- 
ened sentiment  of  Europe  will  yet 
reach  this  far  and  sweep  it  away.  In 
the  meantime  it  seems  as  if  the  only 
remedy — a  poor  weak  one,  it  is  true — 
were  not  to  go  there  one's  self,  and  to 
say  nothing  about  it,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different." 

They  made  Leonard  Bond  suffer  a 
moment  of  keen  anguish.  He  might 
not  even  have  had  a  fair  chance  against 
hazard  ;  like  the  most  besotted  of  sim- 
pletons he  was  perhaps  merely  the  vic- 
tim of  cheap  trickery. 

But  he  shook  off  the  feeling,  saying, 
"  I  must  not  listen  to  such  things,  I 
shall  be  'rattled.'  I  have  need  of  all 
my  calmness,  all  my  powers,  this  day 
beyond  every  other." 

He  began  anew.  He  played  mainly 
upon  the  dozens  and  the  columns,  keep- 
ing a  piece  or  two  at  the  same  time 
upon  numbers  selected  at  random.  He 
chose  the  number  of  the  cab  that  brought 
him  over  from  Nice  ;  the  date  of  his 
birth  ;  the  day  of  the  month  ;  the  num- 
ber of  the  battalion  in  garrison  at  Ville- 
franche,  the  24th  Chasseurs  ;  the  former 
lucky  19  ;  half  of  the  number  of  the 
Kharkoff's  house  on  the  Promenade, 
since  the  whole  number  went  above  the 
limit  ;  the  number  of  Madame  Bada- 
moff's  rings  ;  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
It  was  curious  to  see,  since  some  choice 
must  be  made,  the  far-fetched  expedi- 
ents that  determined  it. 

Leonard  played  simple  chances  and 
complex  chances,  now  fostered  a  certain 
number,  now  followed  the  progression 
of  paroli  or  the  coup  de  deux,  and  tried, 
by  doubling  and  tripling,  to  combine  in 


a  final  gain  the  sum  of  many  losses. 
As  if  the  nickel  roulette-wheel,  in  the 
midst  of  the  grass-green  cloth,  were 
some  magic  spring,  he  plunged  into  the 
circle  of  its  fascination  with  tireless  per- 
sistence, to  seize  the  treasure  hid  in  its 
depths. 

He  heard  a  party  that  included  Louise 
Bradbury,  laughing  behind  him. 

Then  a  stir  of  more  vivid  and  tragic 
interest,  at  least  to  those  who  were  in 
the  secret.  Mrs.  Lanfoot  ran  up  to  the 
group  behind  Leonard,  and  cried,  in  a 
breathless  way  : 

"Major  Longwood  is  here!  Major 
Long  wood  is  here  !  " 

"  Yes,  I've  seen  him,"  rejoined  Louise 
Bradbury.  "What  did  you  mean  by 
that  absurd  story  that  he  never  came 
here?" 

"But  he's  playing!  he's  playing! 
Come  and  see  !  come  quick  !  He's  been 
to  the  Administration,  and  given  up  the 
ten  francs  a  day  they  allowed  him.  He 
came  into  another  fortune  yesterday, 
and  now  he's  here  again  gambling  it 
away  for  dear  life." 

It  was  true.  The  story  went  from 
one  to  another,  and  people  crowded  in 
large  numbers  to  see  him.  The  poor  old 
Major  —  all  his  long  years  of  scarcity 
and  humiliation  forgot,  aU  the  simple 
and  genial  tastes  acquired  to  fill  those 
years  forgotten — was  at  the  trente-et- 
quarante  table,  playing  the  very  highest 
stakes,  tossing  the  second  fortune,  in 
great  handfuls,  into  the  same  abyss  that 
had  swallowed  the  first. 

The  voices  diminished,  then  ceased. 
Leonard  heard,  without  turning  his 
head.  The  piece  of  news  gave  him  a 
certain  thrill,  but  the  problems  before 
him  were  far  too  absorbing  to  let  atten- 
tion relax.  It  was  a  mad  daj',  then  ;  the 
Maelstrom  was  turning  its  wildest  whirl. 
It  was  appropriate  that  all  the  world, 
even  that  part  of  it  which  had  been  the 
most  restrained,  should  throw  off  its 
caution  and  plunge  into  it  with  him. 

The  winning  of  a  maximum,  however, 
the  highest  stake,  after  a  while,  gave 
him  a  brief  gleam  of  cheerfulness. 
Much  encouraged,  he  was  about  to  play 
two  such  stakes  at  once  ;  but  the  crou- 
pier took  it  into  his  head  to  stop  it.  By 
the  letter  of  the  rules,  indeed,  such  play 
was  forbidden,  but  the  rule  was  not  en- 
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forced.  There  was  Lord  Buntrock,  for 
example,  who  had  lately  put  down  max- 
imums on  every  one  of  the  coincident 
chances,  nine  of  them  in  all.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  he  saw  that  the  stake 
they  had  refused  would  have  won,  had 
the}'  left  it  down.  He  was  very  angry, 
"  rattled  "  he  would  have  called  it.  It 
was  a  bad  sign,  perhaps  a  sign  of  the 
breaking  up  and  of  the  beginning  of 
the  end  ;  for  the  successful  gambler 
should  remain  imperturbably  cool.  He 
got  up  to  change  his  table,  and  met 
Louise  Bradbury  coming  back  from  the 
Major  Longwood  episode. 

"  One  could  calculate  just  about  how 
long  his  inheritance  will  last  him,"  she 
said. 

They  had  met  comparatively  little 
for  some  time.  She  had  been  away  to 
Florence,  and  but  lately  returned.  She 
was  more  prudent,  too,  of  late,  and 
more  serious  than  she  had  been.  Luck 
at  play  had  gone  against  her.  The  le- 
gend of  the  handsome  young  American 
girl  who  had  won  all  her  fans,  gloves, 
bonbons  and  carriages,  not  to  say  the 
hotel-bills  of  the  family,  no  longer  held 
good.  Her  mother  had  reproved  her. 
The  young  woman  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  when  she  had  been  playing  her 
part  as  a  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  she 
had  allowed  herself  to  set  some  of  the 
proprieties  at  much  too  audacious  a  de- 
fiance. The  admiring  French  captain, 
who  had  seemed  so  entire  a  captive  of 
her  bow  and  spear,  had  gone  to  other 
fields  and  had  incautiously  left  behind 
him  some  ungallant  remarks  upon  her 
freedom  of  manner,  which  were  going 
about  the  clubs  and  elsewhere  with  very 
derogatory  effect.  She  was  rather  chast- 
ened by  this,  for  the  moment,  and  in- 
clined to  square  her  deportment  much 
nearer  to  usual  and  even  stiffly  conven- 
tional lines.  This,  however,  with  peo- 
ple in  general,  not  with  Leonard. 

"  We  are  all  going  back  by  the  six- 
o'clock  train.  Won't  you  come  with 
us  ?  "  she  said,  ingratiatingly. 

The  question  was  both  offensive  and 
alarming  to  him,  and  he  refused  in  that 
curt  way  which  she  let  him  use  with 
her,  but  which  he  would  never  have 
used  even  with  her,  had  not  his  mind 
been  so  wrought  upon  and  distract- 
ed.   He  was  surprised  to  note  with  what 


difficulty  his  voice  came  from  his  dry 
throat. 

At  a  new  table  Leonard  first  tried 
playing  "  in  his  head,"  a  bit.  He  chose 
his  numbers,  and  watched  to  see  how 
he  would  have  succeeded  had  he  actual- 
ly put  stakes  upon  them.  He  succeeded 
well  this  way  ;  but,  with  a  new  begin- 
ning came  new  failure.  He  suddenly 
remarked  that  the  croupier  was  Krieg, 
reputed  to  give  so  many  voisins,  the 
neighboring  numbers. 

"Why  did  I  not  remark  that  before?" 
he  asked  ;  and,  fingering  his  coins  with 
a  fevered  touch  that  left  them  hot  as 
from  a  new  mint,  he  began  to  play  voi- 
sins. 

As  he  half  stood,  to  place  the  pieces 
about  the  board  himself,  as  he  was  fond 
of  doing,  for  to  let  the  croupier  place 
them  with  his  rake  seemed  but  to  invite 
that  rake  the  more  surely  to  sweep 
them  aw^ay — he  felt  his  muscles  stif- 
fened as  with  rheumatism.  He  seemed 
to  have  suddenly  grown  old. 

His  old  favorite,  the  19,  turned  up. 
Good !  He  placed  voisins  about  that 
number — three  to  the  right,  and  three 
to  the  left  of  it.  If  he  won  on  any 
of  those  seven  numbers,  he  would  be 
out  by  his  pieces  on  the  other  six, 
but  he  could  well  afford  this  deduction 
from  a  gain  of  thirty-five.  The  manoeu- 
vre being  successful,  he  meant  to  repeat 
and  continue. 

But  none  of  them  won.  Click  !  clat- 
ter !  went  the  wooden  rake,  sweeping 
away  his  gold  pieces  into  the  omnivo- 
rous treasury. 

The  goaded  bull  of  the  arena,  too  oft 
repulsed  in  his  fierce  onset  upon  his 
persecutors,  stands  vacillating,  at  last, 
and  loses  spirit  for  the  combat.  So, 
too,  Leonard,  sick  with  disappoint- 
ment, began  to  draw^  near  the  stage  of 
the  staggering  step,  the  glazing  eye,  the 
total  collapse  of  brave  endurance.  His 
head  was  befogged  ;  he  said  to  himself 
that  he  had  probably  not  come  into  the 
contest  in  good  physical  condition  ;  he 
should  have  waited  for  a  better  mo- 
ment. 

He  now  took  account  of  stock,  passed 
all  his  remaining  funds  in  review  and 
made  ready  for  a  final  effort.  The  bills 
being  changed  into  coin,  he  found  piled 
up    beside   him    something  like  eleven 
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hundred  francs.  That  is  to  say,  the 
total  of  his  worldly  possessions  was 
perceptibly  less  than  the  sum  he  had 
lately  spent  for  an  extravagant  din- 
ner. His  theory  of  high  play,  partially 
abandoned  perforce,  came  back  to  favor 
again. 

"  Play  high  and  leave  it  to  luck  ;  that 
is  the  only  way  to  fortune,"  had  been 
his  argument.  "As  the  luck}^  stroke 
comes  but  rarely,  with  small  play  you 
can  never  arrive  at  anything." 

He  divided  his  money  into  seven 
maxima,  of  nine  gold  pieces  each,  and 
put  them  upon  the  fortunate  19  and 
its  six  neighbors.  He  would  fall  de- 
corously, if  fall  he  must  ;  he  did  it 
quietly  like  a  pattern  gambler  this 
time,  leaving  the  authorized  assistants 
to  place  the  stakes. 

The  large  metal  disk,  that  ran  like  a 
spring  of  shining  water  in  the  green 
cloth,  spun  rapidly  round  to  the  right  ; 
the  ivory  marble  spun  rapidly  round  to 
the  left,  and  went  dancing,  clicking, 
clattering  amid  the  compartments  as  if 
playing  a  merry  game  of  leap-frog. 

^^  Men  ne  va  |:>/?is,"  sang  croupier 
Krieg,  one  of  venerated  founder  Blanc's 
original  Swiss  or  Germans,  brought 
down  with  him  from  Homburg. 

The  marble  danced  no  more,  but 
pursued  its  gradually  diminishing 
rounds.  It  seemed  to  go  on  forever ; 
would  it  never  stop  ?  But  it  did  stop. 
Leonard  saw  it  with  an  eye  that  half- 
looked  and  was  half-averted  in  dread. 
It  stopped  in — un  numero  quelconque,  a 
wholly  indifferent  number,  the  designa- 
tion of  which  it  is  not  here  of  least  im- 
portance to  set  down.  It  was  none  of 
Leonard's. 

He  gazed  before  him  vacantly.  Some 
spectators  looked  at  him  with  a  half- 
amused  smile,  not  knowing,  nor  caring, 
how  serious  it  was.  What  did  this 
mean  ?  It  meant  that  he  was  to  get  up 
and  go  away,  that  he  had  no  business 
there,  that  others,  real  players,  were 
waiting  for  his  place  ;  there  was  no 
room  at  the  board  for  mere  loungers 
and  lookers-on. 

But  not  yet.  He  bethought  him  of 
the  five  hundred  francs  he  had  put 
away  in  the  envelope  in  his  inner 
pocket.  He  brought  it  forth  feverishly 
to  the  light.     He  had  meant  to  stop  ab- 


solutely at  this  point,  and  consider  it 
as  if  it  did  not  exist. 

"But  what  an  absurd,  indefensible 
resolution,"  he  argued.  "  Here  is  an- 
other plain  duty  to  be  performed. 
Shall  I  leave  Miriam  and  the  boy  pen- 
niless while  a  single  chance  remains  ? 
It  would  be  actually  criminal  not  to  use 
this  sum  to  bring  back  all  the  rest.  It 
is  ample.  Fate  has  only  let  me  go 
down  to  the  last  sou  to  make  her  res- 
titution the  more  startling  and  com- 
plete." 

Again  he  ranged  all  his  cash,  and  the 
bystanders,  thinking  him  a  person  of 
infinite  resource,  turned  away  their  at- 
tention to  others.  It  really  made  no 
difference  upon  what  number  he  placed 
it :  it  was  now  the  time  for  proj)itious 
fate  to  do  her  part  ;  so  he  hazarded 
upon  the  once  lucky  19.  The  wheel 
went  round,  the  croupier  announced 
another  number  that  had  won,  and  un- 
concernedly drew  in  the  losses,  Leon- 
ard's all  with  the  rest. 

The  rake  that  took  awa^^  his  money 
seemed  to  rake  his  vitals,  rake  the  very 
living  tissue  of  his  heart. 

Up  to  this  final  moment  he  had  be- 
lieved in  his  recovery,  believed  with  un- 
shakable confidence.  Gone,  gone  to  the 
last  dollar,  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  last 
possible  resource  ;  gone,  gone,  and  all 
absolutely  beyond  repair.  Those  men 
sitting  there  so  coolly  and  flippantly 
would  not  give  it  back  to  him,  his  pre- 
cious gold — no,  not  if  he  should  weep 
tears  of  blood,  not  if  he  should  exhibit 
unheard-of  agonies  of  despair. 


CHAPTER   VHI. 

"AND   AS   TO    YOU,    DEATH,    IT   IS    IDLE    TO 
TRY   TO    ALARM   ME." 

Leonard  Bond  felt  at  first  as  if  he 
should  die  on  the  spot.  He  held  to  the 
edge  of  the  table  dizzily  even,  though 
seated.  Now  it  was  settled  ;  he  must 
in  very  truth  go  away  :  he  was  cumber- 
ing useful  space.  But  before  he  did 
that  he  thought  of  doing  two  different 
things.  First,  a  wild  notion  came  into 
his  head  to  reach  over  and  seize  some 
handfuls  of  gold  from  the  dealer's 
stores  and  continue  the  play.     Second- 
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]y,  he  fancied  himself  speaking  to  them, 
to  all  their  infamous  faces,  much  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  But  this  is  a  mere  absurdity,  do 
you  imderstand  ?  No  consideration  is 
named  for  these  great  sums  3'ou  take. 
Persons  are  not  strip23ed  of  their  fort- 
unes in  this  trifling  way.  The  very 
subsistence  of  beloved  wife  and  child 
— wife  and  child,  do  you  hear — is  not 
to  be  diverted  from  them  by  the  spin- 
ning of  a  gimcrack  toy.  This  is  not 
serious ;  this  is  not  the  business  of 
men  ;  it  is  the  play  of  babbling  infancy. 
Away  with  it!  let  us  hear  no  more  of 
it." 

He  was  almost  surprised  himself  that 
no  such  words  issued  from  his  dry  lips. 
On  the  contrary,  he  sat  in  impassive 
silence.  It  could  not  have  been  long 
that  he  sat  there  inert,  but  it  seemed 
very  long.  Another  address — to  him- 
self— was  creeping  meanwhile  through 
his  brain. 

"Am  /  to  go  away  empty-handed? 
Am  I,  forsooth,  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
truder here  ?  Have  I  no  right  at  this 
board,  no  share  in  its  interest,  any 
more,  after  all  these  months  ?  Do  they 
mean  to  tell  me  that  ?  Allons  done ! 
voild  des  blagues  !  " 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  on  the 
very  point  of  uttering  a  formless  cry  of 
protest,  a  mad  incoherent  cry,  devoid 
of  reason  or  of  hope  of  benefit.  But 
the  imperious  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  "  good  form  "  was  upon  him 
in  turn.  He  merely  rose,  with  a  pro- 
digious affectation  of  indifference,  to 
save  appearances,  and  moved  back  from 
the  table.  He  remained  there  a  little 
while,  till  he  thought  the  bystanders 
must  be  thrown  off  the  scent  by  his 
nonchalance,  and  then  almost  staggered 
away,  like  one  aged  before  his  time. 

"AVhat  shall  I  do  next?"  he  asked 
himself.  "Surely  something  is  to  be 
done  next."  The  answer  was  vaguely 
forming  itself,  full  of  dreadful  possibil- 
ities. "  Shall  I  go  and  ask  for  their 
pitiful  viaticum — the  sum  that  takes  you 
a  little  way  out  of  the  territory — to  go, 
then,  where  ?  They  shame  you  by  lead- 
ing 3  ou  about  the  rooms  from  croupier 
to  croupier  to  see  if  these  know  you  and 
recollect  your  losing  any  money.  They 
throw   doubts  vqyon  your  ever   having 


had  imy.  They  tell  you  contemptuously 
they  cannot  afford  to  reimburse  railroad 
fares  to  every  loser  of  a  wretched  live- 
or  ten -franc  piece.  Ah,  no,  none  of 
the  Administration's  viaticum  for  me." 

The  answer  to  his  self -interrogating 
question  took  shape.  It  was  very  clear. 
There  was  but  one  thing  to  do — to  die. 
It  was  not  a  matter  of  argument  but  of 
recognition.  The  world  would  be  well 
rid  of  so  weak  and  worthless  a  charac- 
ter. He  must  die,  because  he  could 
not  go  back  again  to  that  world  he  had 
just  left  behind  him,  because  he  could 
not  go  and  face  Miriam.  Who  could 
tell  her  that  henceforth  she  had  not 
merely  no  new  house,  but  no  income, 
no  reserves,  no  means  of  existence  ? 
Not  he. 

Louise  Bradbury  met  him,  drifting 
aimlessly  along,  and  was  alarmed  at  the 
look,  the  lost  expression  of  his  face. 
She  had  watched  his  play  only  in  part, 
and  did  not  know  how  serious  it  was  ; 
she  thought  he  was  merely  changing 
tables.  It  was  not  at  all  logical  in  one 
holding  toward  him  the  baneful  views 
we  have  known  her  to  declare,  but  she 
said,  laying  her  hand  on  his  sleeve 
almost  as  gently  as  Miriam  might, 

"  You  look  as  if  you  would  not  mind 
taking  your  share  of  the  common  air 
and  davlioht.  If  I  were  vou  I  would 
not  pla}'^  any  more  to-day.  You  ought 
to  stop." 

"You  have  changed  your  opinion  of 
the  amusement,  it  seems  ?  " 

"With  my  luck,  perhaps.  I  must 
tell  you  about  it.  But  believe  me,"  she 
went  on,  either  feeling  or  simulating 
repentance,  "  when  I  persuaded  you  to 
play,  when  I  influenced  you  to  come,  I 
did  not  really  think  you  would  let  it 
take  hold  of  you  so  seriously.  You  do 
not  look  well.     You  ought  to  rest." 

He  made  her  an  answer  that  caused 
her  delicate  hand  to  abandon  his  sleeve, 
and  the  fingers  to  close  upon  them- 
selves as  if  repelled  by  a  slow  galvanic 
current.  All  her  wounded  susceptibil- 
ity was  evinced  in  the  slight  gesture. 
A  feeling  of  surprise  at  the  idea  had 
struggled  to  the  surface  even  from  the 
depths  of  his  tragic  preoccupation. 

The  words  were  significantly  cruel, 
comprehensive,  final.  He  refused  to 
admit  her  to  a  share  even  in  his  ruin. 
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Well,  it  was  but  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  he  issued  forth  into  the 
outer  world  with  no  other  occupation 
than  to  arrange  the  manner  of  his  death. 

Four  o'clock  was  early  in  the  day  to 
be  turned  out  on  such  an  errand.  Kuth- 
less  destiny  might  at  least  have  let  him 
complete  the  full  session,  that  he  might 
bury  his  overthrow  under  the  darkness 
of  midnight.  Self-sentenced  to  death, 
how  was  he  to  die  ?  It  suddenly  came 
upon  him,  with  a  chill,  that  he  had  no 
weapon.  His  forethought,  occupied 
with  dreams  of  riches,  had  made  no 
provision  for  this  woful  contingency. 
Perhaps  he  was  going  to  be  balked  of 
his  purpose  of  self-destruction  by  the 
bare  lack  of  a  weapon.  With  a  certain 
poor  attempt  at  business-like  order  in 
his  ideas,  he  went  over  all  the  various 
alternatives. 

He  might  dash  his  head  against  the 
wall  in  the  Casino  rooms.  It  seemed, 
on  some  accounts,  as  if  it  ought  to  be 
done  there,  before  them  all,  as  a  pro- 
test against  their  infamous  doings  ;  he 
wondered  that  suicides  did  not  oftener 
think  of  that.  But  it  was  not  certain 
that  that  would  prove  effectual  ;  and 
the  dramatic  effect  would  be  best  ob- 
tained by  the  short,  sharp  explosion  of 
a  revolver.  Again,  he  might  cast  him- 
self down  from  the  cliffs  at  Monaco,  but 
there  was  no  telling  that  that  would  be 
certain  either  ;  he  might  only  be  wound- 
ed on  the  sharp  rocks,  and  picked  up, 
and  nursed  back  to  life  again  in  a  hos- 
pital. Then,  there  was  the  sea  ;  he  had 
thought  of  that  sometimes  at  Nice, 
when  it  was  placid  and  winsome,  even 
when  he  was  happy  ;  as  the  dreamy, 
speculative  idea  comes  to  all  of  us  in 
our  time.  But  he  was  a  strong  swim- 
mer, and  perhaps  he  would  be  forced  to 
turn  back  from  any  attempt  to  go  down 
in  its  depths  by  pure  physical  repulsion 
and  the  failure  of  will.  There  remained 
some  loose  change  in  his  pocket,  and 
poison  was  not  necessarily  dear,  but  he 
knew  that  the  garish  pharmacy,  up  at 
the  top  of  the  slope,  would  sell  him  no 
poison  without  a  doctor's  prescription. 
It  was  a  place  where  they  were  pecul- 
iarly on  the  alert  for  such  cases  as  his. 

There  popped  into  his  head  the  mem- 
ory of  a  revolver  he  had  seen  lying 
carelessly  in  a  drawer  of  the  desk  that 


belonged  to  Banfi,  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris. 
He  had  seen  it  at  the  time  that  the 
usurer  paid  him  the  money  for  Jojo. 
Possibly  he  might  secure  it  without  too 
much  difficulty.  He  betook  himself  has- 
tily to  the  Cafe  de  Paris  on  this  errand, 
but  no  overt  attempt  could  be  made 
upon  the  drawer  without  detection. 

He  called  to  mind  at  last  an  omnium- 
gatherum  place,  in  the  Condamine,  a 
sort  of  respectable  junk-shop,  where  he 
had  sometimes  unearthed  rather  good 
bits  of  bric-a-brac,  and  where  he  was 
consequently  known  in  person  to  the 
owners.  He  remembered  revolvers 
among  the  medley  of  objects  encumber- 
ing the  windows.  Thither  he  went,  and 
entered.  He  pretended  to  have  forgot- 
ten his  money  for  the  nonce,  induced 
the  proprietor  to  take  his  sleeve-buttons 
— on  a  promise  to  redeem  them  on  his 
very  next  visit  from  Nice — and  received 
in  exchange  a  revolver,  which  he  said 
pleased  his  fancy,  and  some  rounds  of 
ammunition. 

Once  out  of  the  shop  again,  the  idea 
beset  him  that,  instead  of  this,  he  should 
have  tried  to  raise  another  five -franc 
piece  or  two,  to  go  back  and  try  his 
fortune  anew  at  the  tables.  He  might 
yet,  as  goes  the  true  gamester's  formula, 
have  saved  all. 

"It's  a  devil's  notion,"  he  said, 
"  which,  if  I  had  yielded  to  it,  might 
have  stripped  me  even  of  this  my  last 
resource  and  comfort." 

But  the  idea,  once  having  entered  his 
head,  would  not  easily  leave  it.  He 
turned  back  to  the  shop  again,  after 
having  already  gone  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  there  divested  himself  of  his 
waistcoat  and  other  articles  of  apparel 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  that  decent 
appearance  which  was  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  admission  to  the  Casino,  and 
upon  these  received  another  five-franc 
piece.  He  had  now  a  five -franc  piece 
in  his  pocket,  in  addition  to  the  friendly 
bulk  of  the  revolver. 

When  he  returned  into  the  Casino  to 
play  it,  it  was  almost  like  a  disembodied 
spirit  returning  to  a  world  with  which 
it  has  no  longer  any  ties.  All  those  in- 
terests, that  fever,  had  for  him  passed 
away.  He  played  his  new  stake  indiffer- 
ently ;  it  was  only  a  sort  of  duty  to  per- 
form.    He  had  no  real  hope  in  it  and 
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the  upshot  showed  that  none  was  war- 
ranted. It  was  swept  away  without 
causing  a  ripple  in  the  current  made 
up  of  such  prodigal  sums  ;  he  breathed 
hard  and  departed.  He  was  expelled 
forever  from  the  world  of  the  fortunate, 
and  even  of  the  unfortunate.  His  war- 
rant of  expulsion  was  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered  —  yes,  stamped  and  double- 
stamped  with  all  the  rigors  of  a  savage 
formality. 

He  had  found  the  motive  and  the 
means  to  die  ;  it  remained  to  choose 
the  time  and  place.  But  first  a  word 
to  Miriam.  He  sat  down  by  a  wicker- 
table,  in  one  of  the  wicker-chairs  of  the 
corridor  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  and  wrote 
her  a  letter. 

He  told  her  all  he  had  done  since  the 
beginning  of  this  infatuation,  and  the 
fatal  result.  He  exposed  to  her  their 
penniless  situation,  the  decline  of  his 
powers  for  work,  and  his  hopelessness 
of  being  able  to  remould  the  future.  He 
set  forth  the  dread  step  upon  which  he 
was  now  resolved,  and  defended  it  on 
the  specious  plea  that  it  was  the  only 
possible  one  for  himself,  and  the  best 
for  her  also,  the  best  indeed  for  all  of 
them.  In  the  anguish  of  these  reflec- 
tions, in  the  agitation  of  such  a  moment, 
it  might  easily  happen  to  him  to  be  ob- 
scure in  certain  parts  and  to  forget 
some  business  directions  he  would  other- 
wise have  given. 

In  a  few  words  full  of  conviction  he 
dwelt  upon  his  strong  love  for  her  and 
the  child,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  pain 
of  parting.  "  Oh,  what  a  tangle,  what  a 
wreck  I  have  made  of  my  life ! "  he  went 
on.  '•'  Oh,  to  clear  it  all  away,  and  be- 
gin anew.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
believe  that  this  parting  of  ours  is  final. 
Flying  in  the  very  face  of  heaven,  as  I 
am,  I  almost  persuade  myself  that 
heaven  will  somehow,  somewhere,  be 
more  merciful  to  us.  Are  we  not  chil- 
dren all,  in  need  of  fuller  help,  of  direc- 
tion, of  forbearance  ?  Will  not  the 
eternal  justice  give  yet  another  chance, 
and  let  me  bring  this  defeated  character, 
which  had  possibilities  for  good,  to  the 
worthy  development  of  which  it  some- 
times seemed  capable? 

"You  and  I  have  spoken  of  suicide 
together,  Miriam,  in  that  way  in  which 
all  people  speak   of   it  at   times.     We 


have  discussed  whether  it  was  brave  or 
cowardly,  and  whether  it  is  ever  justifia- 
ble. Well,  I,  who  am  about  to  meet  the 
problem  face  to  face  am  not  thinking, 
at  this  moment,  whether  it  is  brave  or 
cowardly,  or  whether  it  is  justifiable,  but 
only  that  it  is  inevitable.  Given  my 
nature,  is  any  other  conclusion  possi- 
ble? You  saw  what  unfeeling  conduct  I 
became  capable  of  toward  you  by  par- 
tial reverses  at  play  ;  how  then  should 
I  count  upon  myself  when  all  is  lost? 
And  if  all  my  efforts  could  not  command 
success  in  life,  even  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions, could  it  ever  be  expected,  could 
any  betterment  ever  be  looked  for,  after 
this  overwhelming  blow,  this  complete 
disaster  ? 

"  Miriam,  darling,  these  last  few 
months  I  have  not  been  a  rational  being. 
I  have  been  beside  myself.  The  faults 
and  errors  I  attributed  so  freely  to  you 
existed  only  in  my  imagination  ;  my 
pains  and  difficulties  were  all  of  my  own 
making.  The}'  say  that  when  one  really 
becomes  deranged  he  turns  his  most 
violent  hatred  upon  those  whom  he  has 
most  dearly  loved,  and  that  have  I  done. 
Oh,  forgive  aU  —  even  this  !  forgive  ! 
forgive  !  and  good-by  !  " 

When  he  had  finished  the  letter  he 
put  it  in  his  pocket.  He  did  not  yet 
mail  it.  The  place  of  his  death,  oh, 
grim  decision !  was  still  to  be  deter- 
mined. Some  indication  of  it  should 
be  given  for  Miriam's  guidance,  but  that 
hateful  choice  his  distracted  mind  for 
the  moment  refused  to  make. 

He  was  most  inclined  to  seek,  for  the 
dread  act,  their  new  cottage  ;  and  in 
pursuance  of  this  idea  he  set  out  briskly, 
on  foot,  for  St.  Jean.  He  was  without 
even  the  money  for  a  railway  fare,  and 
must  walk,  but  he  had  the  time,  and  it 
was  better  that  he  should  arrive  there  at 
night,  even  late  at  night.  Under  cover 
of  darkness  he  could  perfectly  well  en- 
ter the  cottage.  There  was  a  low  plat- 
form there,  already  up,  in  the  end  of 
his  studio,  and  there  were  some  drap- 
eries and  other  properties.  He  would 
make  a  sort  of  picture  of  it. 

But  Miriam  would  see  him  ;  no  man- 
tle could  hide  his  face  from  her.  His 
heart  misgave  him  at  the  thought  of  that 
dear  child's  affright  and  lamentable  woe. 
If  anything  could  have  shaken  his  reso- 
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lution  it  was  this  difficulty  of  disposing 
of  bis  mortal  remains.  His  pity  and 
his  aesthetic  sense  both  revolted  against 
it.  Oh,  the  bad  taste,  the  repulsiveness, 
of  that  last  dread  exhibition  !  Oh,  the 
weakness  of  poor  mortality  that  must 
abandon  its  helpless  clay  so  absolutely 
to  the  disposal  of  others  ! 

No,  he  would  not  go  to  St.  Jean.  As 
he  reached  the  little  station  at  La  Tur- 
bie  the  idea  that  had  led  him  thus  far 
became  unendurable  to  him. 

"I  will  not  blast  the  sight  of  poor 
Miriam  with  a  horrid  spectacle,"  he  so- 
liloquized. "She  must  never  recall  me 
as  lying  before  her  disfigured  by  a  dis- 
honored death.  My  body  need  not  be 
found  at  all.  I  will  disappear  from  the 
world  of  the  living  as  a  vision  and  a 
memory.  She  must  think  of  me  only 
as  I  was  at  my  best,  or  when  she  last 
saw  me." 

He  had  called  to  mind  the  small  caves 
in  the  pine-wood,  along  the  mountain 
foot-path,  by  which  he  and  Miriam  had 
descended,  on  their  first  trip  to  Monte 
Carlo.  One  of  those  might  do  ;  there 
he  could  disappear  almost  absolutely  ; 
at  least  he  would  hardly  be  discovered 
till  Miriam  had  left  the  country  to  re- 
join her  relatives,  and  the  blow  would 
be  softened  by  time  and  distance.  He 
had  already  set  foot  on  the  rude  sentier, 
to  climb,  when  he  was  called  back  by  a 
new,  cynical  reflection. 

"No,"  he  said,  "Miriam  must  know 
that  I  am  dead.  It  would  be  only  a  new 
injustice  to  her  to  leave  it  in  any  doubt. 
The  legal  identifications  must  be  made. 
It  might  be  thought,  otherwise,  that  I 
was  still  ahve.  It  is  a  sad  necessity  ; 
but  here  at  least  she  will  not  come  in 
person  ;  some  conventional  preparations 
will  first  have  been  made." 

So  he  added  the  final  words  to  the 
letter,  and  posted  it  at  the  station  of  La 
Turbie.  The  town  itself,  with  the  Rom- 
an tower  of  Augustus,  was  a  good  hour's 
climb  up  to  the  lofty  level  of  the  Cor- 
niche  Road,  under  the  yet  bolder  steep 
of  Mont  Agel,  scarred  with  the  works 
of  its  modern  fortress.  The  trail  was 
an  adaptation  of  a  Roman  mule-path. 

He  broke  off  almost  an  armful  of  pink 
roses  from  the  last  rural  property  he 
met  with,  and  took  them  with  him. 
The  place  was  shut  up,  and  the  roses 


tumbled  over  the  wall  in  a  riot  of  color 
and  fragrance.  He  loved  the  beautiful 
to  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  and  the 
charm  of  this  beauty  should  be  around 
him  at  the  end,  perchance  to  serve  as  a 
mute  appeal  against  being  cut  off  from 
his  birthright  in  the  everlasting  realm 
of  beauty. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  he  talked 
aloud  to  himself  as  he  went  on  in  the 
strange  quest  for  a  place  for  his  own 
death  and  burial.  He  summed  up  in 
detail  all  the  wrong  he  thought  life  had 
done  him  from  his  earliest  years.  He 
did  not  cast  the  blame  of  his  fate  upon 
Monte  Carlo  ;  he  scorned  to  plead  what 
he  would  have  called  "the  baby-act;" 
no,  the  fault  was  his  own  ;  he  should 
have  been  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  contemptible  temptation.  He  re- 
called in  a  whimsical  way  the  young 
American  girl  from  Cannes  and  her  joke 
that  he  should  commit  suicide  by  way 
of  entertainment  for  her.  If  she  could 
but  see  him  now  ! 

Critical  in  his  search,  he  climbed  far 
up  the  foot-path.  Some  of  the  caves 
were  too  small,  many  inconvenient,  some 
were  already  occupied  with  the  fagots 
of  the  wood-cutters.  He  found  one  at 
last  to  his  liking  and  entered  it.  There 
were  some  few  pine-boughs  in  the  bot- 
tom, left  by  the  wood-cutters,  but  it 
had  a  deserted  air.  It  was  half  his  own 
height  below  the  surface,  and  dry,  a 
veritable  nest  or  pocket.  Here  was  the 
end  of  the  journey  ;  here  was  to  be  the 
last  resting-place,  the  mausoleum  of 
Leonard  Bond,  whose  heart  had  once 
beat  so  high  with  the  pride  of  life,  of 
that  Leonard  Bond  who  had  believed 
himself  capable  of  fine  and  wondrous 
things. 

Twilight  drew  on  while  he  was  mak- 
ing his  preparations,  and  then  the  dark 
night  came.  He  had  made  a  slight 
barrier  of  branches  across  the  front  of 
the  cavern  to  create  a  species  of  priv- 
acy, and  also  as  a  certain  indication  to 
the  searchers  when  they  should  come  to 
look  for  him.  He  felt  cold  in  the  light 
clothing  he  wore,  and  overcome  with 
fatigue — as  though  such  ills  were  of  any 
moment  to  a  man  in  his  situation.  He 
made  up  a  bed  of  the  boughs,  and  then 
drew  a  part  of  them  over  him  for  a  sort 
of  coverlid.     There  was  something  al- 
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most  warm  and  friendly  in  the  idea  of 
dying  there.  Miriam  had  spoken  of 
sleeping  there  if  they  were  lost  —  Oh, 
how  lost,  how  fatally  lost  he  was  ! — and 
her  image  would  be  with  him  now  in 
his  last  sleep. 

He  drew  the  roses  nearer  his  bewil- 
dered head,  and  their  rarer  perfume 
overcame  that  of  the  pine.  He  placed 
the  cold  muzzle  of  the  pistol  against  his 
temple,  then  against  his  heart.  There 
were  questions  to  be  studied  out,  even 
in  that  supreme  moment  of  mental  dis- 
tress. Problems  of  his  physical  an- 
atomy, the  contingency  of  failure,  came 
up.  Should  the  ball  be  deflected  by  the 
temporal  bone,  should  it  strike  a  rib, 
instead  of  passing  between  ?  Might  he 
perhaps  only  wound  himself,  and  lie 
there  disabled  with  no  capacity  to  fire 
again  ? 

In  the  midst  of  this  it  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  him  that,  in  his  letter  to 
Miriam,  he  had  forgotten  something. 
Certain  things  were  clearer  to  him  now. 
There  were  directions  to  give  about  the 
building-lots  in  America,  the  last  poor 
fragment  of  his  possessions,  which  it 
would  be  criminal  to  neglect ;  with- 
out these  points  she  might  not  even 
get  them  for  her  own.  There  were 
some  figures  in  his  private  memoran- 
dum-book to  be  consulted,  and  he  must 
write  the  note  to  her  upon  some  leaves 
torn  from  this,  and  attach  it  clearty  in 
sight  upon  his  coat,  to  be  found  with 
his  body.  But  he  realized  that  this 
purpose  was  futile.  He  had  no  means 
of  making  a  light,  and  he  could  not  con- 
sult his  memoranda  nor  write  a  note  in 
the  thick  darkness  of  the  cavern  and 
the  forest.  Therefore,  he  must,  per- 
force, await  the  break  of  day  to  do 
these  things. 

No  fear  that  his  resolution  might 
weaken.  One  may  live  at  night,  a  muf- 
fling species  of  death  already,  but  with 
the  coming  of  the  morning  light,  of  the 
new  day,  then  depression  is  again  at  its 
heaviest,  and  the  resolve  to  end  with  all 
takes  on  its  sternest  energy. 

So  he  lay,  waiting,  upon  his  rude  bed 
of  branches.  At  moments  he  would 
pity  himself,  and  again  shrink  back 
from  death  with  a  repugnance  beyond 
words  ;  but  a  calm,  inexorable  pressure 
always  brought  him  back  anew  to  the 


same  point.  "  Nothing  within  me  has 
become  more  promising,  I  suppose,  and 
nothing  without  more  hopeful,  because 
I  am  sorry  for  my  lot,"  he  said,  "and 
nothing  in 'the  general  situation  has 
improved  because  I  do  not  want  to 
die." 

He  thought  how  it  might  be  if  the 
cavern  should  close  over  him  by  some 
convulsion,  and  his  body  never  be  re- 
covered. Or,  perhaps,  his  whitened 
bones  might  be  found  there  ages  after, 
and  give  rise  to  learned  theories  like 
those  of  the  prehistoric  men  in  the  caves 
at  Mentone.  He  saw  his  death  making 
a  little  paragraph  in  the  foreign  papers, 
and  a  larger  one  in  the  American  pa- 
pers at  home.  Some  of  those  would 
contain  a  brief  mention  of  his  work  and 
scanty  fame.  Some  friend  would  arise 
to  say  that  his  death  was  the  result  of 
accident,  not  suicide — they  alwaj^s  did 
that.  Finally,  they  would  charitably 
put  it  down  as  temporary  aberration  of 
mind,  due  to  illness. 

But  he  determined  to  think  of  pleas- 
anter  things,  to  devote  his  last  mo- 
ments on  earth  to  thoughts  of  Miriam. 
He  reviewed  the  whole  course  of  their 
acquaintance  from  the  beginning. '  It 
was  but  an  everyday,  quite  earthly  be- 
ginning. He  had  met  her  in  some 
pleasant  large  parlor,  where  they  gave 
afternoon  tea,  in  Dresden.  Her  rela- 
tives were  in  Dresden,  and  she  had  lived 
much  abroad.  She  had  long  been  in 
mourning  for  her  mother,  then.  Her 
black  dress  and  bunch  of  violets  at  the 
breast  gave  a  touch  of  pensiveness  to 
her  sweet  face  and  rounded  figure. 
With  what  sympathy,  w^hat  respect,  what 
ardor,  he  had  learned  to  glow !  His 
eyes  had  followed  her  every  movement 
caressingly,  drawn  after  her  by  an  in- 
voluntary attraction  spite  of  him.  He 
thought  she  did  not  see  it,  but  she  said 
she  had  known  it  all  from  the  first.  His 
longing  for  so  delicious  a  companion 
had  grown  imperious,  irresistible. 

He  slept.  He  dreamed  that  Miriam 
and  the  child  had  already  gone  before 
him  to  the  farther  shore,  and  were 
waiting  for  him  there.  There  was 
nothing  formidable  or  strange  about  it 
all  ;  it  was  like  our  own  world  when 
it  is  happy.  It  was  only  as  if  he  had 
returned  from  some   little   journey  to 
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town,  and,  in  pretty  muslin  attire  and 
wide  straw  hats,  such  as  they  wore,  they 
came  down  a  sunny  path  of  heaven  to 
meet  him,  crying,  joyously,  "Here's 
papa !  here's  papa  !  " 

Ah !  and  the  awakening  then  !  He 
awoke  as  the  condemned  do,  to  the 
morning  of  his  execution.  Though 
only  self-condemned,  the  sentence  was 
not  the  less  unchangeable.  The  new 
day,  when  all  that  one  dreads  is  about 
to  begin  again,  when  all  that  one  longs 
for  in  vara  is  shown  in  its  fairest  color, 
that  is  not  the  time  for  the  distracted 
soul  to  halt  in  its  desperate  plan. 

The  light  was  obscure  in  his  rocky 
retreat,  and  he  had  slept  much  later 
than  he  had  supposed.  He  was  never 
to  go  forth  from  that  cavern.  He  had 
not  to  concern  himself  about  a  scrupu- 
lous toilette  now.  He  merely  pushed 
away  a  part  of  the  branches  he  had  set 
up  as  a  screen,  in  order  to  let  the 
light  come  full  upon  the  paper  on 
which  he  was  about  to  write.  He 
stopped  an  instant  to  look  out.  The 
morning  was  beautiful  in  the  wood, 
beautiful  with  that  loveliness  of  inani- 
mate nature  that  seems  so  heartless  to 
the  human  woes  that  would  turn  to  it 
for  redress  and  consolation.  Yes,  here 
he  was  to  end;  the  indifferent  smiling 
of  nature  but  reaffirmed  his  purpose. 
He  saw  again  that  his  weapon  was  in 
order.  He  already  forecast  the  dire 
crash  of  the  bullet  into  vital  tissue,  the 
flashing  sparks  and  meteors,  the  onrush 
of  black  chaos  that  was  to  be  the  last 
extinction  of  human  life. 

Now  he  drew  out  the  private  memo- 
randum-book from  his  inner  pocket,  the 
one  he  had  saved  in  the  nick  of  time 
from  the  hands  of  little  son,  who  was 
about  to  throw  it  over  the  terrace.  He 
found  his  pencil,  and  opened  the  book. 

His  amazed  eyes  stopped  with  tender- 
ness, his  over-burdened  heart  beat  with 
a  great  and  sudden  throb  of  revulsion, 
at  what  he  saw  there.  Brief  as  was  the 
time  during  which  the  sweet,  interfer- 
ing little  boy  had  had  the  book  in  his 
possession,  he  had  made  some  notable 
changes  in  it.  He  had  left  his  irrepress- 
ible baby  arts,  the  memory  of  his  cap- 
tivating charm,  in  the  very  penetralia 
of  it.  The  central  leaves  bore  the  im- 
print of  some  soiled   little  finger-tips. 


and  between  the  pages  he  had  thrust  a 
choice  small  collection  of  the  whimsical 
odds  and  ends  he  had  been  playing  with 
on  the  day  in  question. 

There  were  disclosed  to  view  some 
dried  scraps  of  geranium-leaf,  a  blue 
pansy,  and  a  bit  of  flowering  cytisus. 
This  last  grew,  lq  fair  supply,  in  their 
place  also.  It  seemed  to  Leonard  a 
heaven-sent  sign.  His  mind  flashed  on 
the  instant  to  the  story  of  the  little  town 
of  Roquebrune,  there  above  Monte  Car- 
lo, which  had  been  stopped  in  its  de- 
scent by  this  plant.  The  legend  was 
inevitably  recalled.  Idle  the  legend 
might  be,  trivial  enough  the  coinci- 
dence might  be,  but,  at  this  moment, 
they  seemed  vital  with  meaning,  scarce- 
ly less  than  a  direct  interposition  of 
providence.  The  infinitesimal  shrub, 
posted  in  a  coign  of  vantage,  had  served 
as  a  nucleus  of  resistance,  loose  earth 
had  banked  itself  against  it,  and  checked 
the  momentum  ;  stones,  then  some  up- 
rooted trees  had  rallied  there;  great 
bowlders  had  added  their  immense  bulk 
to  the  mass  ;  at  length  an  unyielding 
barrier  was  created,  and  the  headlong 
land-slide  was  stopped.  So,  too,  was  it 
meant  that  he  should  be  saved. 

"I  will  live,"  he  cried.  "Little  Lu- 
cien's  flower  stops  my  mad  resolve.  I 
am  strong  again.     I  am  free  of  it." 

Had  there  been  anything  conscious, 
any  least  trace  of  design,  in  the  appeal 
to  memory,  even  had  it  come  from  Mir- 
iam, the  revulsion  of  feeling  might  not 
have  been  so  strong.  But,  oh,  the  sweet 
naivete,  the  touching  naturalness  of  this 
baby  token  !  The  vistas  of  ineffable 
charm  it  opened  back  upon  the  joys  of 
domestic  life  !  The  vistas  of  duty,  too, 
in  the  future,  it  opened  and  glorified  ! 
A  flood  of  remorse  passed  over  him, 
followed  by  clearer  vision,  a  nobler  phil- 
osophy, sane  reasoning,  manly  resolves. 
What  had  been  done  in  the  past  it  was 
too  late  to  undo,  and  it  took  on  the  as- 
pect of  a  hideous  dream  of  selfishness, 
but  as  to  what  remaiued  for  the  fut- 
ure  


"  I  put  aside  all  pride  and  false 
shame,"  said  he.  "In  whatever  condi- 
tions my  lot  may  now  be  cast,  under 
whatever  hardship  or  poor  appearance, 
I  can  still  find  something  to  do  for  Mir- 
iam and  the  boy.    I  belong  to  them  and 
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not  the  idle  grave.  Tliey  have  a  right 
to  all  that  yet  remains  to  me  of  strength 
and  good-will  to  labor." 

He  tossed  away  the  pistol  into  the 
depths  of  the  cave,  joyously  pulled  down 
the  barrier  of  branches,  and  kissing  the 
token  from  little  son,  in  his  hand,  sallied 
forth.  For  a  moment,  only,  the  thought 
of  the  letter  he  had  sent  Miriam  gave 
him  sudden  pause.  Mailed  the  after- 
noon before,  she  might  well  enough 
have  received  it  by  this  time.  His 
heart  bled  for  her  as  well  as  himself. 
If  he  could  but  call  it  back  !  He  was  to 
go  to  Miriam's  side  ;  he  w-as  to  be  humili- 
ated in  her  eyes.  But  this  bitterness, 
too,  he  would  bear  as  a  part  of  his  pun- 
ishment. "  It  shall  not  weaken  my  pur- 
pose. I  will  live  to  be  an  instrument  of 
use  in  a  humble  way,"  he  declared,  know- 
ing full  well  that  his  determination  to 
live  by  no  means  opened  a  pleasant  life 
before  him. 

He  was  not  far  from  the  top  of  the 
pass,  and  he  climbed  the  rest  of  the 
way  rapidly.  Some  red-trousered  sol- 
diers off  duty  from  the  fort  high  above 
were  dancing  with  one  another  at  the 
inn  at  La  Turbie,  for  lack  of  better 
partners.  Leonard  was  not  in  a  condi- 
tion for  a  forced  march  ;  but,  when  he 
thought  of  Miriam's  pain,  he  wanted  to 
annihilate  time  and  space.  He  set  off 
swiftly  along  the  Corniche  Road.  Now 
and  again  there  was  a  wreath  of  mist, 
and  he  journeyed  almost  in  the  clouds, 
as  it  were.  He  passed  along  above  Eze, 
wild  as  the  wildest  scene  of  exploits  in 
the  tales  of  robber-barons.  He  looked 
down  upon  the  sea,  the  map-like  capes 
and  promontories,  then  westward  to 
the  castle  on  his  o^vn  hilltop,  to  red- 
roofed  Nice  and  the  foamy  Var,  through 
the  mountain-gap,  down  upon  the  far- 
spreading  prospect  that  he  and  Miriam 
had  come  to  know^  so  well  together. 

By  eleven  o'clock  he  was  at  the  Qua- 
tre  Chemins.  He  turned  there,  at  the 
inn,  with  its  quaint  sign-board,  where 
Massena  won  his  victory,  took  the  an- 
cient cobble-paved  foot-way,  and  de- 
scended rapidly  into  Villefranche. 

He  met  persons  he  knew  near  the 
entrance  to  the  village,  and  others  in 
the  little  Place  de  la  Paix,  but  there 
was  nothing  significant  in  their  looks. 
None  of  them  gave  any  signs  of  agita- 


tion in  regarding  him.  They  had  not 
heard  that  he  was  dead,  or  ever  meant 
to  be.  So,  then,  the  news  had  not  yet 
got  out.  Should  he  find  Miriam  pros- 
trated with  its  horrors  alone  ?  or  should 
he  not  find  that  she  had  flown  despair- 
ingly to  Nice,  to  consult  the  Consul  or 
other  friends  about  it,  and  determine 
what  was  best  to  be  done  about  the 
search  for  his  body  ?  Prospect  of  a 
new  overwhelming  humiliation.  He 
had  not  thought  of  this  before.  If 
Miriam  disclosed  it,  as  she  necessarily 
would  and  must,  how  infinitely  difficult 
to  face  this  world  which  knew  all  he  had 
meant  to  do,  even  if  he  had  not  done 
it !  It  was  almost  enough  to  drive  one 
back  again. 

Oppressed  by  the  most  painful  mis- 
givings he  paused  a  moment  at  that 
focus  of  village  activity  where  the 
blacksmith  shop  and  the  Buvette  of 
the  Four  Seasons  stood  over  against 
the  Octroi.  The  Buvette  catered  to  for- 
eign as  well  as  native  custom,  offering 
artfully,  '' Wisky,  Old  Tom  Gin,  Laid 
Eggs  and  English  Spoken."  The  little 
postmaster  and  his  wife,  lately  retired 
upon  their  pension  after  thirty  years  in 
the  office  down  in  the  dark  and  dingy 
Hue  Droite,  were  sunning  themselves 
on  the  edge  of  the  Place  d'Armes. 
They  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  sun 
themselves,  and  they  put  one  foot  be- 
fore another  only  with  extreme  deliber- 
ation, as  if  they  wdshed  to  accentuate  to 
themselves  the  luxury  of  their  leisure. 
They  reminded  Leonard  of  the  lato 
changes  in  the  post-office,  and  a  faint 
glimmer  of  hope  arose  upon  the  horizon. 

Far  on  ahead  he  discerned  a  figure 
resembling  that  of  Maurel,  the  postman. 
He  gave  chase.  It  was  Maurel,  toiling 
along  as  usual  on  his  little  bowed  legs, 
his  satchel  of  letters  over  one  shoulder 
and  a  package  of  newspapers  in  his 
hand.  Leonard  came  up  with  him  as 
he  turned  precisely  into  the  smaller 
gate  of  the  Villa  Soleil.  He  faced 
about  on  hearing  the  quick  step  and 
hurried  breathing  of  Leonard,  touched 
his  glazed  vizor  and  said,  with  his 
chronic,  polite  smile, 

"  Justement,  a  letter  for  Madame  and 
a  journal  for  Monsieur  ;  but  I'll  take 
them  up  if  Monsieur  was  not  going  to 
the  house." 
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"  Your  second  delivery  of  course  ?  " 
queried  Leonard,  with  his  heart  in  his 
mouth.  He  affected  a  nonchalant  tone, 
but  dared  not  yet  stretch  out  his  hand 
to  take  the  missives  offered  him. 

"No,"  began  the  postman  apologeti- 
call}',  "  no,  unfortunately,  it's  only  the 
first  for  to-day.  Those  new  fellows 
down  there  in  the  post-office  don't  un- 
derstand their  business  well  yet.  Be- 
tween ourselves,  they  are  too  stupid  to 
live.  For  instance,  they  must  let  all  the 
mail  from  the  eastward  go  on  to  Nice 
last  night,  and  it  had  to  be  got  back  again 
this  morning.  But  it's  a  lesson  to  'em ; 
they  won't  do  it  again.  I  guess  even 
they  will  get  things  straight  after  a  time." 

"  Oh,  blessed  relief !  He  took  the 
correspondence  with  alacrity  now.  It 
was  his  own  handwriting  ;  it  was  the 
letter  mailed  to  Miriam  from  La  Turbie 
station.  He  had  outstripped  destiny. 
He  tore  up  the  letter  and  scattered  the 
fragments.  Not  even  Miriam  now 
should  ever  know  of  his  projected  sui- 
cide. The  rest,  yes,  the  gambling,  the 
ruin,  since  she  needs  must,  but  his 
purpose  of  self-destruction  never.  For 
both  their  sakes,  that  secret  should  be 
confined  to  his  own  breast. 

When  he  had  gone  about  half  way 
up  through  the  grounds,  there  were 
Miriam  and  little  Lucien  coming  down. 

"  I  saw  the  postman  turn  in  at  our 
gate  and  I  thought  we'd  come  down  to 
meet  him,"  called  Miriam.  "Was 
there  anything  ?  " 

Leonard  held  up  the  journal,  as  if  to 
indicate  that  that  was  all. 

"  Bad  boy  !  where  have  you  been  ? " 
began  Miriam  anew.  "If  you  can't 
send  us  telegrams  when  you're  away 
over  night " 

Something  in  his  face  checked  her, 
and  she  broke  off,  setting  Lucien  to 
dancing  around  her  and  crying  joyful- 
ly, as  in  Leonard's  dream, 

"  Here's  papa  !  here's  papa !  " 

"  And  play  wi' !  play  wi' !  "  added 
Lucien. 

Leonard  hindered  their  dancing, 
managed  to  take  them  both  in  his  arms 
at  once,  embraced  them  with  a  greater 


and  more  passionate  tenderness  than  he 
had  ever  before  known.  Under  the  in- 
tense strain  that  had  been  put  upon 
him,  his  voice  even  quivered  in  a  half 
sob  of  heart-breaking  emotion. 

"Oh,  Miriam!"  he  cried,  "Oh,  Mir- 
iam !  Miriam !  I  have  you  still,  my 
loved  one.  Oh,  my  wife !  Oh,  my 
child  !  Darlings  !  darlings  !  You  are 
mine.  I  have  a  home.  I  live,  I  live. 
Am  I  not  the  most  fortunate  of  all 
men  ?  " 

The  imminent  blight  had  passed,  the 
cold  touch  of  death  had  not  descended 
upon  him,  the  grave  had  not  claimed 
him  for  its  own.  Instead,  the  warm 
arms  of  affection  were  around  him,  the 
peaceful  prospect,  full  of  sunshine,  flow- 
ers, and  simple  rural  comfort  was  before 
his  eyes.  Here  he  could  repose  a  little 
while,  here  he  could  collect  for  a  little 
his  all  but  demented  faculties. 

Miriam  divined  that  something  ter- 
rible had  happened,  but  with  a  true- 
hearted  woman's  sympathy  still  affected 
to  ignore  it.  She  endeavored  to  lead 
away  from  it,  make  light  of  it,  to  pre- 
tend that  nothing  had  happened,  think- 
ing it  best  that  it  should  not  be  entered 
upon  at  once. 

Leonard  put  his  arm  about  her  waist, 
she  rested  her  head  against  his  shoulder, 
and,  while  the  little  child,  now  on  the 
one  side,  now  on  the  other,  interwove 
their  fingers  with  his  own,  or  sported 
about  them,  like  one  of  the  loves  that 
accompany  the  graces  in  pictured  myth- 
ology, they  slow^ly  climbed  the  path 
together.  Their  farmer  was  pruning 
the  rose-bushes  ;  gypsy  Barbara,  vdth  a 
gleaming  sickle  that  suggested  the  cres- 
cent moon  of  Diana,  was  seeking  grass 
for  Lucien 's  rabbits.  Along  the  terrace 
before  the  house  was  a  row  of  small 
orange  -  trees.  Leonard  had  planted 
them  with  his  own  hand,  and,  until  in 
his  distraction  all  things  w^ere  neglected, 
it  had  been  his  custom  to  watch  their 
growth  day  by  day.  As  they  drew  near 
he  noticed  that  these  had  many  blos- 
soms, freshly  opened,  and  they  wafted 
him  a  breath  of  their  delightful  frag- 
rance. 


The  End. 


THE    FUTURE   OF   THE    WOUNDED    IN    WAR. 


By  Archibald  Forbes. 


HAT  are  genially 
termed  "the  amenities 
of  warfare"  are  quite 
pretty,  but  in  the  nature 
of  things  they  are  also 
quite  artificial ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  hard  fact  they 
are  in  principle  nothing 
other  than  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  What  of  chivalry 
has  lasted  into  modern  times 
resolves  itself  into  a  kind  of 
Quixotic  notion  that  rose-water  and 
bloodshed  are  compatible  one  with  the 
other."  Occasionally  a  man  arises  among 
us  frank  enough,  bold  enough — many 
people  may  say  brutal  enough — who 
dares  to  brush  aside  the  sophistical  up- 
per layer  of  conventional  amenities  and 
go  straight  down  to  the  bed-rock  of  the 
subject.  "  The  main  thing  in  true 
strategy,"  said  General  Sheridan  once, 
in  his  most  trenchant  manner,  "is  sim- 
ply this :  first  deal  as  hard  blows  at 
the  enemy's  soldiers  as  possible,  and 
then  cause  so  much  suffering  to  the  in- 
habitants of  a  country  that  they  will 
long  for  peace  and  press  their  govern- 
ment to  make  it.  Nothing  should  be 
left  to  the  people  but  eyes  to  lament 
the  war."  The  Russian  General  Gour- 
ko  is  another  great  soldier  who  has  ex- 
pressed himself  to  the  same  effect,  and 
who,  indeed,  evidenced  the  courage  of 
his  opinions  in  an  extremely  practical 
manner. 

Nevertheless,  the  "  amenities  of  war  " 
have  held  their  own  more  or  less  among 
civilized  nations  ever  since  standing  ar- 
mies came  into  existence.  Frederick 
the  Great  had  to  ignore  them  in  great 
measure  during  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
because  of  the  hordes  of  Pandours — 
Carlyle's  "  Tolpacheries  and  kindred 
doggeries  " — which  hung  venomously 
on  the  fringes  of  his  armies.  But  every 
reader  of  military  history  will  remem- 
ber Fontenoy  and  the  ceremonious 
little  episode  betw^een  Lord  Charles 
Hay,  of  the  English  Guards,  and  the 
Count  d'Auteroche  of  the  Gardes  Fran- 
yaises.  The  "amenities"  fell  into  abey- 
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ance  during  the  ferocious  wars  of  the 
French  Revolution,  but  I'evived  geni- 
ally in  Wellington's  Peninsular  cam- 
paigns, during  which  the  mutual  under- 
standing of  non  -  molestation  between 
the  outposts  of  the  opposing  armies 
was  carried  to  curious  lengths.  The 
author  of  "The  Subaltern"  tells  how 
he  used  to  fish  in  uniform  on  one  bank 
of  a  small  stream  while  the  other  bank 
was  thronged  by  the  French  pickets, 
eagerly  watching  his  success,  and  point- 
ing out  particular  pools  and  eddies 
where  they  suggested  to  him  the  best 
sport  could  be  obtained.  It  is  authen- 
tically told  that  a  British  field  officer, 
making  the  rounds  one  night,  found  to 
his  surprise  that  a  whole  picket  guard 
had  disappeared.  Going  forward  and 
peeping  into  a  cottage  whence  came  a 
noise  of  revehy,  he  beheld  the  British 
picket  carousing  socially  wdth  a  similar 
party  of  French  soldiers.  When  he 
presented  himself  his  own  men  rose, 
and,  wishing  their  companions  good- 
night, returned  to  their  post  with  the 
utmost  coolness.  The  sentries  on  either 
side  had  faithfully  remained  on  their 
posts,  and  on  neither  part  w^as  there 
any  intention  of  desertion.  "  In  fact," 
adds  the  narrator,  "  it  was  a  sort  of 
custom,  the  French  and  English  pickets 
visiting  each  other  by  turns."  In  the 
American  Civil  War  there  was  little,  if 
any,  personal  rancor  between  the  sol- 
diers of  the  respective  regular  armies. 
The  "  Yanks  "  and  the  "Johnnies"  on 
outpost  duties  were  for  the  most  part 
quite  fraternal,  and  there  w^ere  con- 
stant friendly  barterings  in  tobacco,  cof- 
fee, and  whiskey.  In  the  Franco-Ger- 
man campaign  in  1870  w^ar  once  more 
in  a  great  measure  went  back  to  grim 
first  jDrinciples.  Before  any  battle  had 
been  fought,  and  therefore  before  defeat 
could  have  exacerbated  the  French 
troops,  they  availed  themselves  of  every 
opportunity  that  ofiered  to  pot  at  the 
German  outposts,  sentries,  and  patrols. 
Each  reverse  made  them  the  more  ven- 
omous, and  the  Germans,  who  at  first 
showed  no  little  forbearance,  by  and  by 
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ceased  to  refrain  from  rei:)risals.  Ac- 
cordingly, during  the  sieges  of  Paris 
and  Metz,  an  immense  amount  of  sim- 
ple, cold-blooded  murder  was  perpe- 
trated on  tlie  foreposts,  of  which  the 
French  had  the  best  because  of  the 
longer  range  of  their  Chassepots.  In 
the  Eusso-Turkish  War  of  1877-78  the 
"amenities"  on  the  part  of  the  Turks 
took  the  simple  form  of  mutilating  the 
Russian  wounded  before  killing  them, 
while  the  Muscovites  confined  them- 
selves to  refusing  quarter  and  refrain- 
ing from  burying  dead  Turks. 

The  abstract  theory  of  the  "ameni- 
ties "  is  nothing  other  than  preposter- 
ous. You  strain  every  effort  to  reduce 
your  adversary  to  impotence.  He  falls 
wounded,  whereupon,  should  he  come 
into  your  hands,  you  promptly  devote 
all  your  exertions  to  saving  his  life 
and  restoring  him  to  health  and  vigor 
in  order  that  he  may  go  home  and 
swell  the  ranks  of  your  enemy.  This 
is  no  doubt  humanity,  but  it  is  su- 
premely illogical.  Marbot  recounts  in 
his  memoirs  perhaps  the  most  thorough 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  "  ameni- 
ties." In  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  a 
body  of  beaten  Russians,  about  five  thou- 
sand strong,  strove  to  escape  across  the 
ice  on  the  Satschan  Lake.  Napoleon 
ordered  his  artillery  to  fire  on  the  ice, 
which  was  shattered,  and  men  and 
horses  slowly  settled  down  into  the 
depths,  only  a  few  escaping  by  means 
of  poles  and  ropes  thrust  out  from 
shore  by  the  French.  Next  morning 
Napoleon,  riding  round  the  positions, 
saw  a  wounded  Russian  officer  clinging 
to  an  ice-floe  a  hundred  yards  out  and 
entreating  help.  The  Emperor  became 
intensely  interested  in  the  succor  of  the 
man.  After  many  failures,  Marbot  and 
another  officer  stripped  and  swam  out, 
gradually  brought  the  ice-floe  toward 
the  shore  and  laid  the  Russian  at  Na- 
poleon's feet.  The  Emperor  evinced 
more  delight  at  this  rescue  than  he  had 
manifested  when  assured  of  the  victory 
of  Austerlitz.  He  had  no  compunction 
as  to  the  fate  of  the  unfortunates  whom 
his  artillery  practice  of  the  day  before 
had  sent  to  their  deaths.  A  la  guerre, 
comnie  d  la  guerre  ! 

It  has  been  the  wounded  in  war  who 
up  till  now  have  owed  the  most  to  its 


amenities.  Prisoners  of  war  have  not 
fared  so  well  ;  and  it  makes  one  shud- 
der to  recall  the  horrors  of  Ander- 
son ville  or  the  deadly  tramp  across 
the  snow-covered  Wallachian  plain  of 
the  Turkish  army  which  had  held 
Plevna  so  long  and  so  valiantly.  But 
in  civilized  countries,  since  LUtzen 
onward,  the  commander  of  a  routed 
army,  or,  as  after  Talavera,  of  an  army 
that  has  conquered  but  whose  subse- 
quent retreat  circumstances  have  com- 
pelled, has  not  hesitated  to  leave  his 
wounded  to  the  good  offices  of  his  ad- 
versary, and  seldom  indeed  has  the 
onerous  duty  not  been  humanely  ful- 
filled. After  Corunna  and  after  Tala- 
vera the  French  took  medical  charge 
of  the  wounded  left  to  their  care  by 
the  British  ;  after  Salamanca,  Vittoiia, 
Orthez,  and  Waterloo  the  British  hosjii- 
tals  were  full  of  French  wounded.  In 
many  of  the  German  field  and  base 
hospitals  in  1870,  in  every  alternate 
bed  might  have  been  found  a  wounded 
piou-piou,  sharing  in  every  respect 
alike  with  his  friends  the  enemies  on 
either  side  of  him.  In  recent  wars — 
the  Crimean  War  was  a  melancholy  ex- 
ception— vast  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
wounded  on  the  actual  battle-field,  as 
well  as  in  the  hospitals  to  which  the 
more  severely  wounded  are  now  so 
promptly  relegated.  Of  the  voluntary 
aid  which  the  peoples  of  neutral  states 
as  well  as  those  of  the  combatant 
powers,  have  contributed  and  are  ready 
to  contribute  again  in  the  disinterested 
service  of  humanity,  some  details  may 
subsequently  be  given.  In  one  case 
where  no  foreign  aid  was  tendered, 
when,  I  may  add,  it  ought  in  brother- 
liness  to  have  been  tendered,  a  nation 
proved  itself  fully  capable  of  perform- 
ing its  duty  to  its  wounded  in  the  most 
zealous  and  efficient  manner.  The 
Sanitary  Commission  of  the  United 
States  was  among  the  noblest  works  in 
the  world's  record  of  devotion.  Well 
might  its  historian  write  of  it  as  "  the 
true  glory  of  our  age  and  our  country, 
one  of  the  most  striking  monuments  of 
its  civilization."  The  Geneva  Conven- 
tion has  worked  ardentl}'',  if  not  always 
quite  practically  or  consistently,  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  although   there   is 
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certainly  point  in  Mr.  Niemann's  sen- 
tentious remark,  that  "  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, it  would  be  necessary  to  cease 
to  make  wai*." 

In  principle,  the  existing  arrange- 
ments for  medical  assistance  in  the 
field,  and  for  the  removal  of  the 
wounded  therefrom,  are  in  great  meas- 
ure identical  in  most  European  armies. 
The  English  system  may  be  briefly 
summarized.  In  the  field  there  is  a 
medical  officer  with  each  unit — regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  battalion  of  infantry, 
body  of  artillery,  etc.  He  has  at  his 
disposition  the  trained  regimental 
stretcher-bearers  of  his  particular  unit, 
two  per  company  or  troop.  To  each 
brigade  is  attached  specifically  one 
bearer  company  and  one  field  hospital  ; 
to  each  division  an  additional  field 
hospital.  For  an  army  corps  the  medi- 
cal establishment  consists  of  the  field 
hospitals  and  six  bearer  companies  ex- 
clusive of  the  regimental  aid ;  and  in 
addition  to  this  a  certain  number  of 
officers  of  the  medical  staff  are  utilized 
for  staff  purposes.  The  entire  service 
is  under  the  command  of  a  surgeon- 
major-general,  subject  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  general  commanding.  There 
are  three  stages  for  the  wounded  man 
between  where  he  falls  and  the  field 
hospital,  where  he  either  temporarily 
remains  if  his  case  is  not  serious,  or 
whence  he  is  sent  back  to  the  base 
hospital  if  he  has  been  severely 
wounded.  The  first  stage  is  from  the 
fighting-line  to  the  collecting-station. 
Where  he  has  fallen  he  receives  med- 
ical aid  from  one  or  other  of  two 
sources,  whichever  may  the  sooner 
reach  him  :  the  surgeon  of  his  own 
particular  unit  accompanied  by  that 
officer's  orderly  from  the  bearer  com- 
pany belonging  to  the  brigade,  carry- 
ing the  field  companion,  water-bottle, 
and  surgical  haversack,  or  a  surgeon 
belonging  to  the  bearer  company  with 
a  private  similarly  equipped.  At  this 
stage  the  surgeon,  whether  of  the  unit 
or  of  the  bearer  company  as  the  case 
may  be,  affords  the  wounded  man 
merely  temporary  aid  and  does  not  un- 
dertake any  serious  surgical  operation. 
The  patient  is  placed  on  a  stretcher 
which  may  belong  to  the  bearers  of  the 


unit  or  to  one  of  the  eight  stretcher 
detachments  of  the  bearer  company, 
and  is  carried  back  to  the  collecting- 
station,  which,  while  if  possible  under 
shelter,  is  as  near  as  may  be  to  the 
fighting -line  consistently  with  safety. 
The  collecting-station  is  in  charge  of 
a  sergeant  equipped  with  field -com- 
panion and  water-bottle  and  a  small 
reserve  of  bandages  and  first  dressings 
to  replenish  the  surgical  haversacks  of 
the  stretcher-bearers.  From  the  col- 
lecting-station to  the  dressing-station, 
farther  rearward  and  if  possible  out  of 
fire,  a  certain  specified  number  of  am- 
bulances ply,  loaded  with  their  comple- 
ment of  wounded  men,  each  vehicle 
under  the  care  of  a  corporal  or  private 
of  the  bearer  company.  These  two 
stages,  from  the  fighting -line  to  the 
collecting-station  and  from  the  collect- 
ing-station to  the  dressing-station,  con- 
stitute the  "  first  line  of  assistance." 

At  the  dressing  -  station,  located  if 
possible  in  a  building,  if  not,  in  a  tent, 
and  in  proximity  to  a  good  supply  of 
water,  the  medical  officer  in  command 
is  on  duty,  assisted  by  a  surgeon,  a  ser- 
geant-compounder,  a  cook,  etc.  Here 
the  wounded  receive  more  detailed  at- 
tention than  could  previously  have  been 
paid  to  them.  Beef-tea  and  stimulants 
are  supplied  when  needed,  minor,  and, 
in  case  of  emergency,  even  capital  opera- 
tions are  performed.  As  the  wounded 
are  dressed  they  are  placed  in  the  am- 
bulances plying  between  the  dressing- 
station  and  the  field  hospital,  which 
stage  is  known  as  the  "  second  line  of 
assistance."  The  collecting  and  dress- 
ing stations  may  have  to  be  advanced 
or  retired  according  to  the  ebb  or  flow 
of  the  battle,  but  the  general  principle 
holds  good  that  the  two  shall  never  be 
far  apart,  so  as  to  shorten  the  journeys 
in  the  first  line  and  thus  bring  the 
wounded  within  reach  of  surgical  aid 
as  speedily  as  possible.  In  the  Egyp- 
tian campaign  of  1882,  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  was  held  to  be  the  extreme  length 
of  time  for  the  wounded  man  to  lie  on 
the  field  before  receiving  assistance  ; 
but  then  there  were  but  a  few  hundreds 
of  men  to  be  dealt  with,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  thousands  of  wounded  which 
a  great  battle  necessarily  produces. 

The  following  table  may  be  of  inter- 
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est  as  markiiio"  the  difference  in  detail 
between  the  German  and  the  English 
appliances  and  methods  for  dealing  with 
the  wounded.  The  unit  of  comparison 
is  in  each  case  that  of  an  army  corps 
numbering  thirty  thousand  combatants  : 
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English. 
Regfimental  a,id. 

Eight  bearer 
companies  . . . 
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Twelve    field 
hospitals 
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1 

30 

1,200 

*  According  to  regulations,  thirty-seven  of  these  wag- 
ons would  be  in  use  in  front  only  of  the  dressing-sta- 
tions, each  wagon  carrying  seven  wounded,  two  of 
whom  lying  down.    Total,  224. 

Thus  the  German  corps  has  twice  as 
many  regimental  medical  officers  per 
thousand  men  as  the  English.  It  has 
sixty  more  stretcher  parties,  twice  as 
many  beds  in  field  hospitals,  but  fewer 
ambulance-wagons  by  one-half.  Taking 
the  means  of  carriage  from  fighting- 
line  to  dressing  -  station,  the  English 
corps  has  184  stretchers  and  carriage 
for  224  wounded  per  ambulance-wagon, 
making  412  in  all.  With  the  average 
distance  of  dressing-station  from  fight- 
ing-line taken  at  fifteen  hundred  yards, 
the  number  of  journeys  to  and  fro  that 
could  be  estimated  for,  would  not  ex- 
ceed five,  on  fifteen  hundred  wounded 
moved  by  carriage.  Taking  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  wounded  as  requiring  car- 
riage from  the  field,  this  would  give 
three  thousand  wounded  that  would 
arrive  at  the  dressing-stations  for  trans- 
fer to  the  rear,  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  force. 

This  much  of  detail  has  been  gone 
into  in  regard  to  the  present  system  of 
dealing  with  the  wounded  in  battle, 
with   the   motive   of  accentuating   the 


contrast  between  that  system,  with  its 
j^romptitude  of  succor,  and  the  harsher 
conditions  which  must  inevitably  be  en- 
dured by  the  wounded  of  future  war- 
fare. One  day  about  two  years  ago  I 
happened  to  be  listening,  in  the  theatre 
of  the  Royal  United  Service  Institution, 
to  a  lecture  which  was  being  delivered 
by  Mr.  John  Furley,  one  of  our  oldest 
and  most  devoted  volunteer  lied  Cross 
men  on  many  a  stricken  field.  He 
talked  of  a  new  pattern  of  stretcher 
with  telescopic  handles,  and  drew  fine 
distinctions  between  the  patterns  of 
ambulances  of  infinitesimal  shades  of 
differences,  apparently  in  the  full  con- 
viction that  the  wounded  of  the  future 
would  fare  as  do  the  w^ounded  of  the 
present.  Called  upon  to  speak,  I  vent- 
ured to  observe  that  if  in  the  next 
great  war  Mr.  Furley  should  be  in  the 
field,  about  the  second  evening  after 
the  battle  he  would  probably  find  a 
wounded  brigadier-general  competing 
eagerly  for  a  share  of  a  country  dung- 
cart  for  his  conveyance  to  the  field  hos- 
pital. I  regard  this  as  no  strained  illus- 
tration of  the  state  of  things  that  will 
exist  in  the  future  after  a  great  battle, 
in  consequence  of  the  immense  number 
of  wounded  which  the  altered  condi- 
tions of  military  armament  and  of  fight- 
ing will  bring  about.  The  Philistine 
audience,  which  included  sundry  briga- 
dier-generals, gibed  at  me  ;  but  when 
later  I  happened  to  go  into  the  matter 
more  closely  with  intent  to  write  this 
article,  I  found  myself  in  accord  -with 
all  the  best  authorities.  "  Vae  vulner- 
oMsf"  will  be  the  cruel  watchw^ord  of 
future  wars.  The  late  Dr.  Billroth,  the 
greatest  of  Austrian  surgeons,  who  made 
the  Franco-German  war  on  the  Prussian 
side,  held  that  "we  must  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  future  it  will  be  no 
longer  possible  to  remove  the  wounded 
from  the  field  during  the  battle  by 
means  of  bearers,  since  every  man  of 
them  would  be  shot  down,  as  bearers 
would  be  more  exposed  than  men  in  the 
fighting  line ;  and  the  most  that  can  be 
aimed  at  is  that  the  wounded  man  of 
the  future  shall  be  attended  to  within 
twenty -four  hours."  Bardeleben,  the 
surgeon- general  of  the  Pnissian  army, 
has  said  :  "  Some  urge  an  increase  of 
bearers  ;  but  we  must  not  forget  that 
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bearers  have  to  go  into  the  fire-Hne  and 
expose  themselves  to  the  bullets.  If 
we  go  on  increasing  their  number,  shall 
Ave  not  also  be  simply  increasing  the 
number  of  the  wounded?  The  number 
of  men  provided  for  the  transfer  of  the 
wounded  now  exceeds  one  thousand  for 
each  army  corps.  It  is  no  true  human- 
ity that  in  order  to  effect  an  uncertain 
amount  of  saving  of  human  life  a  num- 
ber of  lives  of  other  men  should  be 
sacrificed.  The  whole  system  of  carry- 
ing away  the  wounded  on  litters  during 
the  battle  must  be  abandoned,  for  it  is 
altogether  impracticable."  There  are 
many  other  testimonies  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. In  the  Franco-German  and  Russo- 
Turkish  wars  I  had  already  personally 
recognized,  and  had  written  in  that 
sense  in  my  war  correspondence,  that 
the  losses  among  the  bearers  and  sur- 
geons were  so  great  that  the  service 
already  "approached  impracticability." 
And  I  added,  with  a  prescience  which 
stands  justified  to-day,  that  "in  the 
warfare  of  the  future  the  service  as  now 
existing  will  be  found  utterly  imprac- 
ticable, since  with  the  improved  man- 
killing  appliances  certain  to  be  brought 
into  action,  the  first  battle  would  bodily 
wipe  out  the  bearer  organization  carried 
on  under  fire." 

It  is  virtually  impossible  that  anyone 
can  have  accurately  pictured  to  himself 
the  scene  in  its  fulness  which  the  next 
great  battle  will  present  to  a  bewildered 
and  shuddering  world.  "We  know  the 
elements  that  will  constitute  its  hor- 
rors; but  we  know  them  only,  as  it 
were,  academically.  Men  have  yet  to  be 
thrilled  to  the  heart  by  the  weirdness 
of  wholesale  death  inflicted  by  missiles 
poured  from  weapons  the  whereabouts 
of  which  cannot  be  discerned  because 
of  the  absence  of  powder-smoke.  Nay, 
if  Dr.  Weiss's  recently  invented  explo- 
sive, of  which  great  things  have  been 
predicted,  is  to  be  brought  into  use  in 
the  German  army,  there  may  no  longer 
be  any  powder,  the  "villainous  salt- 
petre "  superseded  by  the  more  devilish 
"fatty  substance  of  a  brownish  color." 
The  soldier  of  the  next  war  must  steel 
his  heart  to  encounter  the  deadly  dan- 
ger incident  to  the  explosions  of  shells 
filled  with  dynamite,  melinite,  ballistite, 
or  some  other  form  of  high  explosive, 


in  the  midst  of  dense  masses  of  men. 
The  recent  campaign  in  Matabeleland 
has  informed  us  with  a  grim  triumph  of 
the  sweeping  slaughter  the  Maxim  gun 
can  inflict  with  its  mechanical  stream  of 
bullets.  Quick-firing  field  guns  are  on 
the  eve  of  superseding  the  type  of  can- 
non in  use  in  the  horse  and  field  bat- 
teries of  to-day.  All  these  instruments 
are  on  terra  firma,  if  that  be  of  any  ac- 
count. But  if  there  is  anything  in  the 
story  of  Edison's  invention  of  a  flying- 
machine  for  military  purj^oses  which 
can  be  so  steered  as  to  carry  and  drop 
with  accuracy  five  hundred  pounds  of 
explosive  material  at  a  given  point,  or  to 
shed  on  an  army  a  shower  of  dynamite, 
then  death  incalculable  may  rain  down 
as  from  the  very  heavens  themselves. 

Most  of  the  European  powers  have 
equipped  their  armies  with  one  or  other 
form  of  the  new  small-bore  rifle,  and 
those  which  have  not  completed  their 
rearmament  are  making  haste  to  do  so. 
The  only  type  of  new  weapon,  the  re- 
sults of  the  fire  from  which  have  been 
actually  tested  on  the  battle-field,  is  the 
Mannlicher,  which  was  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  Chilian  Civil 
War  of  1891.  As  is  generally  known, 
the  8-millimetre  projectile  which  the 
Mannlicher  throws  is  much  lighter  and 
of  much  flatter  trajectory  than  any  of 
the  old  larger  bullets.  Owing  to  its 
higher  velocity  and  pointed  shape,  its 
power  of  perforation  is  extraordinary. 
In  the  matter-of-fact  language  of  Barde- 
leben,  "Owing  to  the  immense  velocity 
of  the  Mannlicher  bullet  and  its  small 
surface  of  contact,  it  meets  with  little 
resistance  in  striking,  causes  little  com- 
motion of  the  neighboring  parts,  has 
no  time  to  stretch  the  various  tissues  it 
encounters,  and  merely  punches  out  a 
hole,  carrying  the  contused  elements 
before  it  clean  out  of  the  wound,  with- 
out seriously  damaging  the  surround- 
ing wall  of  track."  The  now  obsolete 
bullets  fired  from  great  distances  and 
striking  a  bone,  frequently  glanced  off 
or  rebounded.  This  will  occur  no  lon- 
ger ;  the  new  long-range  projectile,  if  it 
strikes  at  all,  has  sufiicient  force  to  pass 
through,  cutting  any  vessels  or  organs 
it  may  meet  in  its  i^ath.  It  is,  therefore, 
all  the  more  deadl}^  Whereas  the  ac- 
cepted estimate  of  casualties  in  modern 
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warfare  lias  been  in  the  ratio  of  about 
four  men  wounded  to  one  killed,  the 
percentage  in  the  Chilian  fighting  is  au- 
thentically given  as  four  killed  to  one 
wounded.  This  ghastly  proj^ortion  will 
probably  not  maintain  itself  in  future 
battles  on  a  larger  scale,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  fighting  of  the 
future  will  be  deadlier  than  that  of  the 
past.  Yet  the  properties  of  the  new 
bullet  are  not  entirely  lethal,  although 
it  will  slay  its  thousands  and  its  tens  of 
thousands.  Its  characteristic  of  absence 
of  contusion,  which  contusion  from  the 
old  bullet  frequently  stayed  the  bleed- 
ing of  injured  vessels,  must  result  in 
more  frequent  deaths  from  hemorrhage, 
more  especially  in  the  inevitable  lack, 
in  the  future,  of  prompt  surgical  inter- 
vention. But  the  wounds  it  causes,  if 
they  do  not  produce  immediate  death, 
or  speedy  dissolution  from  hemorrhage, 
are  expected  to  be  more  amenable  to 
treatment  than  those  which  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  old  bullet. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  more  mod- 
ern battles  of  Europe  in  which  great 
numbers  of  men  have  been  engaged — 
battles  in  which  were  used  rifled  cannon 
and  small  arms — have  afforded  greatly 
less  percentages  of  casualties  than  those 
of  earlier  battles  in  which  smooth-bore 
cannon  and  muskets  were  the  sole 
weapons  of  fire.  At  Borodino  in  1812, 
there  fought  250,000  French  and  Eus- 
sians,  with  a  result  of  80,000  killed  and 
wounded.  At  Salamanca  in  the  same 
year,  when  90,000  English  and  French 
were  engaged,  the  casualties  amounted 
to  30,800.  In  each  case  the  proportion 
of  casualties  to  forces  engaged  was  one- 
third,  and  the  proportion  was  the  same 
in  the  battle  of  Eylau  in  1807.  In  the 
battles  of  Magenta  and  Solferino  in  the 
Franco-Italian  war  of  1859,  when  the 
French  armament  was  in  great  part 
rifled,  the  proportion  of  killed  and 
wounded  to  the  total  forces  engaged 
was  but  one-eleventh.  At  Koniggratz 
in  1866,  the  proportion  was  one-ninth. 
In  the  two  days'  fighting  before  Metz 
in  August,  1870 — the  battles  of  Mars- 
la-Tour  on  the  16th,  and  the  battle  of 
Gravelotte  on  the  18th — there  were  in 
all  on  the  ground  about  450,000  Ger- 
mans and  Frenchmen.  The  casualties 
of  the  two  days  amounted  to  65,500, 


aflbrding  a  proportion  to  the  total 
strength  of  one- seventh.  These  figures 
work  out  that  the  old  Brown  Bess  and 
the  smo(;th-bore  guns  inflicted  proi)or- 
tionately  more  injury  to  life  and  limb 
than  occurred  in  the  battles  later  in  the 
century  with  all  the  appliances  of  im- 
proved armaments.  But  the  largest 
army  placed  on  a  battle-field  on  any  one 
occasion,  by  any  European  power  within 
the  present  century — the  Prussian  army 
which  fought  at  Koniggratz — did  not 
amount  to  more  than  260,000  fighting 
men.  To-day,  the  war  strength  avail- 
able for  the  field  of  the  German  Em- 
pire is  close  on  2,500,000  men  ;  that 
of  France,  2,715,000;  that  of  Kussia, 
2,450,000  ;  that  of  Austria,  1,600,000. 
When  the  first  great  battle  of  the  next 
great  war  comes  to  be  fought,  a  million 
of  combatants  will  be  in  the  field.  On 
the  percentage  of  1870,  and  putting 
aside  altogether  the  effects  of  the  recent 
develoj)ments  in  man-hurting,  the  cas- 
ualties will  exceed  140,000.  According 
to  the  existing  ratios,  of  this  number 
35,000  would  be  slain,  70,000  would  be 
comparatively  slightly  wounded,  and 
35,000  would  be  severely  wounded.  In 
the  absence  of  actual  experience,  the 
Chilian  statistics  could  not  be  rehed 
upon,  at  all  events,  in  full.  It  follows 
that  if  the  wounded  of  the  next  great 
battle  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  the  pres- 
ent arrangements  prescribe,  apart  from 
the  gleaning  of  the  bearers  during  the 
battle,  surgical  assistance  will  have  to  be 
provided  for  105,000  wounded  and  hos- 
pital accommodation  for  about  70,000, 
viz.,  the  35,000  severely  wounded  and 
one-half  of  the  comparatively  slightly 
wounded. 

To  cope  adequately  with  this  vast 
aggregate  of  human  suffering — with 
this  gigantic  example  of  "man's  inhu- 
manity to  man" — is  obviously  impos- 
sible; it  confessedly  cannot  and  will 
not  be  attempted.  The  primary  object 
of  war  is  manifestly  not  to  succor  wound- 
ed men  but  to  engage  in  battles,  to  beat 
the  adversary,  to  win  victories.  The  bat- 
tles of  the  future  may  or  may  not  be 
less  prolonged  than  those  of  recent 
campaigns.  We  cannot  prognosticate. 
The  battle  of  Gravelotte  lasted  from 
noon  until  10  p.m.  ;  the  battle  of  Mars- 
la-Tour  right  round  the  clock,  from  9 
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A.M.  to  9  P.M.  It  is  cei-tain,  because  of 
the  vast  strengths  engaged,  that  the  bat- 
tles of  the  future  will  cover  much  more 
ground  than  heretofore,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  fighting  will  be  more  sta- 
tionary. Let  me  briefly  adumbrate  the 
possibilities — indeed,  I  may  say  the 
probabilities — of  the  results  of  a  great 
battle  in  the  next  great  war,  which  is 
sure  to  be  "  short,  sharp,  and  decisive." 
The  fighting  has  been  prolonged  and 
bloody,  with  the  result  that  one  side  is 
definitely  beaten,  evacuates  its  posi- 
tions and  retreats  more  or  less  precipi- 
tately, leaving  on  the  ground  its  wound- 
ed, none  of  whom  could  be  cared  for 
while  the  conflict  lasted.  The  success- 
ful commander's  ground  is  littered  with 
his  own  wounded ;  he  has  them  on  his 
hands  in  thousands,  and  he  has  also  on 
his  hands  the  thousands  of  the  wound- 
ed of  the  vanquished  force  which  has 
gone  away.  The  conqueror  of  the  fut- 
ure, if  he  accepts  the  old-tin  3  conven- 
tional burden  of  his  adversary  s  wound- 
ed, will  become  its  victim.  He  will  not 
accept  the  incubus.  Is  it  to  be  imag- 
ined that  the  victor  in  such  circum- 
stances will  think  twice  even  about  his 
own  wounded,  let  alone  the  wounded  of 
the  other  side  ?  No.  He  is  in  the  field, 
not  to  be  a  hospital  nurse,  but  to  follow 
up  his  advantage  by  hammering  on  the 
enemy  who  has  departed,  leaving  his 
own  wounded  behind,  and  who  may 
come  back  again  to-morrow  to  strike 
him  while  clogged  in  the  live  and  dead 
debris  of  yesterday's  battle.  The  victor 
will  hasten  away  to  overtake  or  hang 
on  the  skirts  of  the  vanquished  army, 
leaving  the  wounded  of  both  sides  to 
be  dealt  with  as  may  be  possible  by 
such  surgeons  as  he  can  afford,  in  view 
of  future  contingencies  to  leave  behind, 
and  to  the  ministrations  of  cosmopoli- 
tan amateur  philanthropists  of  the  Ked 
Cross  and  kindred  organizations.  For 
there  will  be  no  more  military  bearer 
companies  ;  in  the  hunger  for  fighting 
men  the  1,000  bearers  per  army  corps 
of  the  present  will  have  been  incorpo- 
rated into  a  strong  brigade  with  arms  in 
their  hands  and  a  place  in  the  fighting- 
line.  On  the  hne  of  communication  of 
the  future,  reserve  ammunition  trains 
are  to  precede  the  military  ambulances, 
which  up  till  now  have  headed  the  col- 


umns of  vehicles.  The  German  instruc- 
tions in  the  present  Regulations  for 
Medical  Services  are,  that  when  a  battle 
is  engaged  in  all  available  vehicles  of 
whatever  kind,  empty  regimental  pro- 
vision and  meat  wagons,  empty  supply- 
column  wagons,  country  carts  and  wag- 
ons requisitioned,  ambulances  of  medi- 
cal establishments  in  rear,  etc.,  are  to 
be  brought  up  for  the  transport  of  the 
wounded,  in  order  to  "  satisfy  require- 
ments as  far  as  possible."  But  the  in- 
evitable delays  are  obvious,  and  in  view 
of  further  fighting  in  the  immediate 
future,  the  whole  available  vehicles 
could  not  be  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the  wounded  in  the  past  battle.  The 
order  is  specific  that  the  Bed  Cross 
personnel  and  ambulances  are  never  to 
be  allowed  to  do  duty  in  the  first  hne, 
viz.,  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  that 
their  activity  must  be  confined  exclu- 
sively to  the  period  after  the  battle,  that 
is,  to  the  etape  transport  of  the  wound- 
ed to  the  base  hospitals. 

I  have  tried  to  foreshadow  what  I 
beheve  will  be  the  phght  of  the  vwund- 
ed  of  the  next  great  war.  The  pros- 
pect seems  very  disheartening  ;  for  the 
described  dealing  with  poor,  mangled 
fellow-men  is  not  of  a  progressive  but 
of  a  reactionary  character,  and  reaction 
is  repulsive  to  our  age.  Yet  there  may 
be  some  features  of  the  prospect  tend- 
ing to  mitigate  its  gloom.  I  venture 
to  think,  for  instance,  that  the  enforced 
remaining  of  the  wounded  on  the  field 
until  the  battle  is  over,  and  indeed  for 
hours  afterward,  notwithstanding  the 
suffering  such  delays  must  in  many 
cases  entail,  will  not,  for  the  most  part, 
produce  consequences  so  calamitous  as 
may  be  not  unnaturally  apprehended  by 
those  who  "  sit  at  home  at  ease."  I  am 
of  opinion — and  I  venture  to  beheve 
that  I  have  bandaged  and  attended  to 
more  wounded  under  fire  than  any  man 
in  Eiu'ope  who  is  not  a  professional 
miHtary  surgeon  —  that  the  severely 
wounded  soldier,  under  the  existing 
system  of  prompt  removal  to  the  dress- 
ing-station, does  not  uniformly  benefit 
by  the  hustling  and  physical  disturb- 
ance his  removal  necessarily  entails 
while  he  is  suffering  from  the  first 
shock  of  being  wounded.  It  is  time 
that  he  may  bleed  to  death  if  no  minis- 
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tration  has  been  afforded  him  where  he 
lies  ;  but  that  risk  apart,  if  the  bleed- 
ing shall  have  been  stanched  or  shall 
have  stanched  itself,  I  conceive  that 
he  may  lie  without  serious  detriment, 
often  perhaps  with  actual  advantage, 
even  for  so  long-  a  period  as  twenty- 
four  hours,  if  the  weather  is  not  bitter. 
All  men  conversant  with  war  knoAv  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  tenacity  of  life 
in  wounded  men  who  had  received  no 
attention.  Segur's  well-known  story  of 
the  man  wounded  at  Borodino  having 
been  found  aUve  by  the  army  returning 
from  Moscow,  has  been  discredited. 
But  my  comrade  and  myself  found  on 
the  fifth  da}'^  after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  a 
wounded  Frenchman  walking  about  in  a 
sequestered  part  of  the  battle-field,  not 
indeed  with  sprightliness,  but  without 
evidencing  great  debility ;  yet  his  lower 
jaw  had  been  shot  away,  a  w^ound  which 
precluded  him  from  eating  solid  food. 
I  found  also,  on  the  third  day  after  the 
battle  of  November  30,  1870,  on  the 
east  of  Paris,  in  weather  so  bitter  that 
sentries  were  actually  frozen  to  death 
on  their  posts,  a  nest  of  three  w^ound- 
ed  Frenchmen  lying  in  a  hollow^  not 
starved  to  death,  not  frozen  to  death, 
but  pretty  hungry  and  quite  alive.  I 
may  even  dare  to  go  so  far  as  to  hold 
that,  at  all  events  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, in  small  wars,  the  soldier  is  cod- 
dled nowadays  to  the  extent  of  being 
really  deteriorated  by  overtenderness 
of  treatment.  He  has  an  anaesthetic 
administered  when  the  top  joint  of  his 
Httle  finger  is  being  taken  off ;  he  has 
hypodermic  injections  when  he  has  a 
twitch  of  pain  ;  he  is  treated  with 
champagne,  with  all  sorts  of  delicate 
extras,  and  eveiything  that  can  make  a 
man  reluctant  to  own  to  convalescence. 
In  the  old  days  of  the  Peninsular  War, 
men  had  natures  of  more  pith,  and 
did  not  seem  to  die  in  much  greater 
proportion  than  nowadays,  although 
they  were  entire  strangers  to  all  this 
demoralizing  excess  of  dry-nursing. 
Take,  for  instance.  Major  George  Na- 
pier, one  of  the  Napier  brothers  who 
were  alw^ays  being  w^ounded.  Shot 
down  in  the  breach  of  Ciudad  Kodrigo, 
he  w^as  made  a  football  of  for  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  while  the   column 


passed  over  him  as  he  lay.  He  was 
I^icked  up  with  his  arm  shattered  ;  Lord 
March  bound  his  sash  about  it  and 
bade  him  go  and  find  the  amputating 
place.  He  discovered  that  locality  after 
an  hour's  search,  and  then  sat  down  at 
the  end  of  a  queue  of  men  to  wait  for 
his  turn  which  came  two  hours  later. 
Then  there  was  a  dispute  between  the 
surgeons  on  a  point  of  etiquette.  Na- 
pier had  asked  his  own  regimental  sur- 
geon to  do  the  business,  but  a  superior 
staff-surgeon  successfully  asserted  his 
right  to  perform  the  operation  of  am- 
putation. It  took  twenty-five  minutes, 
the  staff-surgeon's  instruments  being 
blunted  by  much  use.  The  stump  was 
bandaged  and  Napier  bidden  to  go 
and  find  quarters.  He  walked  about 
on  this  quest  most  of  the  night,  finding 
at  last  a  house  in  which  a  number  of 
other  wounded  officers  had  gathered, 
and  he  remained  there  sitting  by  the 
fireside,  with  his  stump  taking  its 
chance,  for  a  considerable  time  longer, 
until  the  death  of  the  gallant  General 
Crawfurd  gave  him  a  bed  vacancy. 
During  that  same  evening  there  ar- 
rived a  soldier  of  his  regiment  who  had 
been  searching  for  his  officer  for  hours. 
Napier  said  to  the  man:  "I  am  very 
glad  to  see  you  ;  but,  John,  you  are 
wounded  yourseK ;  your  arm  is  in  a 
sling."  "Arrah,  be  Jasus,  your  honor," 
answered  honest  John  Dunn,  "  sure, 
it's  nothing  to  shpake  about — only  me 
arrum  cut  off  below  the  elbow%  just  be- 
fore I  shtarted  to  look  for  your  honor  !  " 
To  conclude  :  stern  experience  of  fut- 
ure warfare  will  one  day,  please  God, 
force  home  upon  the  nations  the  decis- 
ion, whether  their  wounded  and  nec- 
essarily untended  warriors  in  their 
thousands  and  their  tens  of  thousands 
are  to  lie  bleeding  on  the  battle-fields 
while  the  strife  is  raging  above  them ; 
or  whether  the  peoples  of  the  civilized 
world  shall  take  the  accomplishment  of 
the  blessed  millennium  into  their  own 
hands,  and  bring  it  about,  in  the  words 
of  the  old  Scottish  paraphrase,  that 

No  longer  hosts  encoiniteriiig  hosts 
Shall  crowds  of  slain  deplore, 

The^-'U  hang  the  trumpet  in  the  hall 
And  study  war  no  more  ! 
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Persons  who  not  being  already  in  the 
business  of  writing  are  tempted  to  dabble 
la  it,  should  consider,  among  other  objec- 
tions to  such  a  course,  the  great  detriment 
it  may  prove  to  their  usefulness  and  pos- 
sibly also  to  their  enjoyment  as  readers. 
To  be  a  good  reader  is  a  vocation  by  itself, 
and  one  which  writers  habitually  and  en- 
viously admire.  That  the  business  of  writ- 
ing conflicts  with  it  is  notorious.  When 
the  library  of  the  late  Guy  de  Maupassant 
came  to  be  examined  by  his  executors  it 
was  found  that  almost  all  the  modern  books 
in  it  were  gifts  from  the  authors  of  them, 
and  that  their  leaves  were  in  almost  every 
instance  uncut.  Writers  do  read  books  oc- 
casionally, and  even  books  by  other  con- 
temporary writers,  but  they  usually  read 
them  either  for  a  special  purpose,  as  to 
make  a  review,  or  with  the  general  purpose 
to  keep  informed  about  what  is  being  writ- 
ten, or  with  a  certain  feverish  anxiety  to 
make  sure  that  someone  else  is  not  doing 
their  kind  of  work  better  than  they  can  do  it 
themselves.  Find  a  writer,  if  you  can,  who 
does  not  look  back  with  regret  to  the  time 
when  his  reading  of  books  was  an  irre- 
sponsible felicity.  He  read  ' '  Ivanhoe  "  and 
"  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  with  simple  hap- 
piness and  no  sense  of  obligation  to  dissect 
the  authors'  art  or  arrive  at  his  own  critical 
opinions.  But  nowadays  when  he  reads  it 
is  with  a  balance  in  one  hand  and  constant 
interruptions,  while  the  actual  book  goes  - 
into  one  scale  and  his  notion  of  what  it 
ought  to  be,  or  his  recollection  of  some 
book  someone  else  has  written,  into  the 
other.  To  read  books  simply  for  what 
there  is  in  them,  and  with  no  conscious  re- 
gard for  what  one's  verdict  will  be  when 
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the  reading  is  over,  that  may  be  reckoned 
one  of  the  joys  of  youth.  But  it  is  not 
strictly  a  joy  that  belongs  to  youth  only,  for 
some  grown  people  have  it  too  ;  but  not  (or 
at  least  veiy  rarely)  if  they  are  writers. 
The  spectacle  of  the  blithe  maiden  in  a 
brand-new  ball-dress  is  a  jocund  sight,  even 
to  a  dressmaker.  But  the  dressmaker  does 
not  take  the  same  unimpeded  delight  in  it 
that  it  brings  to  the  other  spectators.  In- 
evitably and  unconsciously  she  counts  the 
stitches,  reckons  the  cost  of  the  fabric, 
measures  ofl*  in  her  mind  the  yards  of  lace, 
and  appraises  the  quality  of  the  trimmings  ; 
then  she  compares  it  mentally  with  other 
fine  frocks,  and  when  she  has  finished  she 
knows  far  more  about  the  gown  than  any- 
one who  has  seen  it  except  the  society  re- 
porter. But  there  is  a  quality  in  the  pretty 
show  that  her  scrutiny  has  missed  and  an 
emotion  she  has  not  gathered  because  her 
trained  sight  saw  so  much. 

Everyone  who  has  ever  launched  a  book 
which  has  drifted  in  even  a  moderate  de- 
gree into  the  current  of  public  favor  must 
remember  how  overwhelming  a  proportion 
of  whatever  subsequent  satisfaction  he  got 
from  it  was  due  to  that  simple,  old-fashioned, 
uncritical  personage,  the  gentle  reader, 
who  reads  books  for  the  promotion  of  his 
own  hajDpiness,  and  if  he  likes  them  knows 
it  and  is  cheerfully  ready  to  say  so.  For 
the  faults  or  shortcomings  of  a  book  the 
gentle  reader  doesn't  much  care  if  only 
there  is  a  grace  in  it  somewhere  to  which 
his  soul  resi^onds.  If  it  is  verse,  it  does  not 
concern  him  that  Tennyson  wrote  better; 
if  it  is  a  story  he  does  not  throw  it  down 
because  it  is  not  the  equal  of  Vanity  Fair. 
If  it  gives  him  real  pleasure,  in  sufficient 
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quantity  to  pay  for  the  time  he  spent  in 
reading  it,  he  declares  tliat  it  is  a  good 
book  and  is  ready  to  thank  the  author  and 
buy  and  read  the  next  book  that  he  sends 
out.  He,  or  perhaps  I  should  say  she,  is  the 
reader  that  the  author  loves  and  esteems 
and  counts  upon  to  quiet  his  own  literary 
comi3unctions.  But  the  reader  who  has 
himself  dabbled  much  in  writing  can  sel- 
dom be  a  gentle  reader  afterward.  He  is  al- 
ways a  critic,  mistrusting  his  own  pleasure 
and  his  fellow's  art ;  hesitating  to  express 
his  possible  favor  for  fear  it  will  discredit 
his  own  discrimination,  more  eager  to  make 
a  clever  comment  of  his  own  than  to  find  a 
pearl  of  someone  else's  thought.  He  has 
some  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  which 
the  gentle  reader  lacks,  but  it  is  dearly 
bought,  as  perhaps  all  knowledge  must  be. 
To  be  sure,  a  good  critic  is  a  useful  creat- 
ure in  his  way,  but  it  is  a  veiy  good  crit- 
ic indeed  in  the  making  of  whom  it  is 
worth  while  that  a  gentle  reader  should  be 
spoiled. 

Happily,  in  spite  of  the  current  epidemic 
of  authorship,  the  gentle  reader  still  seems 
to  abound  and  to  read  books  with  uncor- 
rupted  faculties.  A  month  or  two  ago  a 
Boston  newspaper  of  high  literary  responsi- 
bility chronicled  the  death  of  Mrs.  So-and- 
so,  "  the  distinguished  author."  It  gave  a 
sketch  of  her  life  and  a  list  of  her  principal 
books.  There  were  a  baker's  dozen  of 
them,  and  an  ink-bedabbled  reader  who 
ran  his  eye  down  the  list  failed  to  recognize 
a  single  title  that  he  had  ever  heard  of  be- 
fore. But  the  gentle  reader  must  have 
read  those  books  and  approved  them  with 
his  catholic  kindness,  else  so  many  of  them 
had  never  lived  in  print,  and  the  good 
author  had  gone  with  a  soul  far  less  re- 
lieved to  her  honorable  rest. 


My  cousin  Anthony  tells  me  that  if  wom- 
an suffrage  comes  to  a  vote  in  New  York 
State  he  expects  to  vote  against  it.  Such, 
he  says,  are  the  instructions  that  Mrs.  An- 
thony has  given  him,  and  as  his  vote  in  the 
matter  concerns  her  more  than  himself, 
he  thinks  himself  even  more  than  usually 
bound  to  execute  her  wishes.  I  found  him 
quite  fixed  in  the  opinion — Mrs.  Anthony's 
opinion  —  that  the  suffrage  would  do  the 
New  York  women  no  good.     The  favorite 


representation  of  the  reformers,  that  every- 
one was  allowed  to  vote  except  aliens,  mi- 
nors, idiots,  and  women,  seemed  to  have  had 
no  effect  on  Mrs.  Anthony.  She  had  no 
sort  of  doubt,  of  course  (nobody  has),  that 
wise  women  were  better  qualified  to  vote 
than  foolish  men.  She  would  not  argue 
at  all  whether  women  were  inferior  to  men 
or  not.  She  could  not  see  its  bearing  on 
the  case.  Her  point  of  view  was  familiar 
enough,  being  simply  that  the  suffrage  was 
not  a  privilege  but  an  obligation,  and  one 
which  it  did  not  seem  to  her  the  duty  of 
our  women  at  this  time  to  assume.  If  the 
obligation  to  vote  were  laid  with  any  dis- 
crimination upon  individuals  who  had 
proved  tlieii-  capacity  to  exercise  it,  Mrs.  An- 
thony thought  the  case  would  be  different. 
She  would  not  shrink  from  a  duty  that 
society  by  any  reasonable  process  of  selec- 
tion seemed  to  have  chosen  her  to  bear. 
But  when  all  the  men  could  vote  it  was 
certainly  no  special  honor  to  women  to  let 
all  the  women  vote  too.  Nature  had  sug- 
gested in  a  large  way  the  division  of  labor 
between  men  and  women,  and  though  the 
details  of  assignment  varied  from  age  to 
age,  and  Mrs.  Anthony  hoped  that  she  was 
well  up  to  the  times  in  her  estimate  of 
the  contemporary  dimensions  of  woman's 
sj^here,  she  did  still  believe  in  the  division 
of  labor,  and  she  had  not  been  able  to  learn 
of  any  mitigation  of  women's  present  duties 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  offset  the  new 
task  which  threatened  her.  Mrs.  Anthony 
declared,  my  cousin  said,  that  so  far  as  she 
understood  her  business  in  life  she  tried 
hard  to  do  it.  What  she  undertook  she 
tried  to  undertake  with  her  eyes  open  and 
with  a  definite  intention  of  performing  it  as 
well  as  she  could.  If  she  was  called  to 
help  manage  a  public  charity  and  found  her- 
self able  to  respond,  she  went  to  the  meet- 
ings of  her  colleagues  and  took  her  duties 
seriously.  If  children  were  born  to  her  she 
tried  industriously  to  raise  them,  to  keep 
them  clothed  and  healthy,  and  to  bring 
them  up,  as  far  as  she  could,  to  be  toler- 
ably wise  and  good  people.  With  her 
children,  and  her  household,  and  her  social 
duties,  and  her  labors  in  the  charities  with 
which  she  was  connected,  Mrs.  Anthony 
declared  that  her  hands  and  her  mind  were 
full,  and  that  the  proposal  to  compel  her 
to  keep  up  with  politics,  to  go  to  primaries 
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and  Yote  intelligently  at  elections  was  an 
imposition  against  which  she  rebelled. 
Men  were  willing  enough  nowadays  to  do 
for  women  almost  anything  that  women 
really  wanted  done.  They  were  particu- 
larly willing  to  let  women  do  new  kinds  of 
work,  especially  ill-paid,  vexatious  work 
which  they  were  inclined  to  shirk  them- 
selves. But  what  women  really  wanted 
was  not  so  much  the  privilege  of  doing  the 
men's  work  for  them  as  to  have  the  men  do 
their  own  work  and  do  it  properly.  There 
was  nothing  which  women  could  gain  by 
having  the  suffrage  which  they  could  not 
gain  at  far  less  expense  by  having  men  vote 
conscientiously.  If  there  was  fighting 
which  it  was  indispensable  to  have  done, 
Mrs.  Anthony  declared  that  she  did  not 
aspire  to  do  it  herself.  She  wanted  her 
men  to  do  it  for  her.  She  wanted  her  men 
to  do  her  voting  also.  She  demanded  pro- 
tection, security,  and  a  reasonable  amount 
of  peace  for  the  better  furtherance  of  her 
duties  already  in  hand,  which  were  far  too 
important  and  too  engrossing  to  share  her 
attention  with  practical  politics.  The  suf- 
frage once  imposed  upon  women,  they 
could  never  get  quit  of  if,  and  it  would  be 
imposed,  she  feared,  unless  the  mass  of 
women,  who  don't  want  it  and  feel  no  obli- 
gation to  undertake  it,  speak  their  minds 
and  proclaim  how  they  feel  about  it  and 
why.  Such,  Anthony  said,  were  his  wife's 
sentiments.  They  are  emphatic  enough, 
certainly,  and  Justify  his  intentions  about 
his  vote.  How  widely  they  are  shared  by 
intelligent  women  in  New  York  State  is 
hard  to  find  out,  because  all  the  women 
who  think  they  want  to  vote  are  signing 
petitions,  but  all  the  women  who  don't  are 
doing  nothing.  But  the  particular  thing  that 
voting  men  in  New  York  will  want  to  know 
before  they  pass  upon  the  woman  suffrage 
question  at  the  polls  is,  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  intelligent  women  in  the  State 
feel  as  Mrs.  Anthony  does,  and  prefer  to 
have  their  voting  done  by  their  representa- 
tive males. 


The  Lombrosos  and  Nordaus,  all  those 
who,  at  first  or  second  hand,  have  occupied 
themselves  with  the  psychosis  of  modern 
man,  and  with  the  physical  outcome  of 
such  psychosis,  have  left  unconsidered  one 


department  of  this  inquiry,  which  has,  how- 
ever, its  very  interesting  features  and  prob- 
lems. One  has  a  priori  a  conviction  that, 
yielding  to  the  modelling  touch  of  environ- 
ment, the  human  being  has  always  emerged 
from  the  distinctly  differentiated  sociolog- 
ical epochs  through  which  he  has  passed 
with  certain  correlated  physiological  and 
physiognomic  marks  impressed  upon  him. 
Patriarchalism  must  have  produced  its  own 
physical,  as  well  as  mental,  types.  Mili- 
tarism must  have  done  the  same.  If  the 
old  cobbler,  or  the  young  dry-goods  clerk, 
come,  after  a  time,  to  have  facial  and  bod- 
ily expressions  which  the  trained  or  even 
instinctive  observer  recognizes  as  character- 
istic, it  is  not  mounting  fancy  on  a  winged 
horse  to  suppose  that  the  general  ideas 
which  rule  a  period  in  the  life  of  the  race 
must  leave  behind  them  physical  imprints 
much  more  profound. 

What,  then,  we  now  ask  ourselves,  are  to 
be,  generically,  the  physical  characteristics 
of  industrial  man  ?  Those  directly  con- 
cerned with  such  inquiry  are  the  people 
for  whom  plastic  forms  have  immediate, 
concrete  significance  —  painters,  sculj^tors, 
actors,  poets.  But,  indirectly,  we  are  all 
concerned.  We  are  all  unconsciously  edu- 
cated by  the  corporeal  attitudes  and  ex- 
pressions of  the  men  and  women  about  us. 
The  artist  may  wonder  whether  the  men 
and  women  of  the  industrial  age  will  offer 
his  successor  many  good  models.  The 
rest  of  us  wonder  whether  our  posterity 
will  have  before  thier  eyes  many  of  those 
physical  presentments  that  minister  to  the 
sense  of  beauty,  and  thus  feed  and  refresh 
the  soul. 

It  is  certain  that  the  physical  aspect  of 
the  industrial  man  must  differ  from  that  of 
his  forerunners  in  some  notable  ways.  In 
the  social  systems  that  preceded  industri- 
alism men  always  used  their  muscles,  in 
smaller  or  greater  degree,  in  direct  contact 
and  conflict  with  natural  forces.  Where- 
ever  the  resistance  of  nature  has  been  nor- 
mally overcome  there  also  have  been 
called  into  being  the  most  beautiful,  or,  at 
least,  the  most  energetic,  or  the  most  dig- 
nified, or  the  most  hieratic,  expressions  of 
the  human  body  and  face.  In  every  sur- 
vival of  past  conditions  we  see  the  fact  ex- 
emplified. The  European  peasant-woman 
at  work  in  a  field,  while  her  blue  petticoat 
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takes  the  winil,  is  an  illustration  ;  so  are 
some  of  onr  own  Southern  negroes  hoeing 
in  a  cotton-patch.  Here  are  bodily  lines 
that  have  an  importance,  a  significance, 
not  inferior  to  those  of  the  landscape  in 
which  they  are  set.  To  watch  the  clock- 
maker  and  wood-carver  over  their  tools  is  to 
have,  if  we  are  attentive  to  the  movements 
of  the  hands,  to  the  intentness  of  the  mus- 
cles about  the  eyes  and  mouth,  awondrous- 
ly  delicate  impression  of  human  energy 
fashioning  and  adjusting  material  ;  while, 
so  harmonious,  so  rhythmical,  so  beautiful 
are  some  of  the  expressions  of  manual  labor 
of  the  stronger,  the  more  expansive  kinds, 
one  well  understands  how  Mantegazza,  the 
Italian  anthropologist  and  physiognomist, 
should  recommend  the  artist  to  seek  ma- 
terial for  his  highest  inspirations  in  the 
workshops  of  turners,  carpenters,  black- 
smiths. There  he  may  encounter  the 
"heroical  cast  of  countenance  to  be  found 
again  on  battle-fields  and  in  the  j)arliaments 
of  nations." 

Now,  the  whole  tendency  of  the  industrial 
age  is,  of  course,  to  render  the  manual  con- 
tact of  man  with  matter  less  and  less  fre- 
quent and  direct.  Machinery  is  made  to 
intervene  whenever  possible.  When  not, 
the  functions  of  labor  are  divided  and  sub- 
divided until  each  individual  comes  to  per- 
form a  mere  special  fragment  of  the  work, 
a  fragment  so  limited  in  scope,  necessitating 
so  constant  a  repetition  of  the  same  few 
machine-like  movements,  that  all  freedom 
of  muscular  action  is  shut  out.  In  America 
this  essential  basis  of  industrialism,  the  ef- 
fort to  liberate  man  from  the  need  of  grap- 
pling with  nature  and  material,  with  his 
own  muscles,  can  be  studied  as  nowhere 
else.  The  Yankee  farmer  never  scratched 
the  soil  with  his  own  finger  if  he  could  get 
or  invent  a  piece  of  machinery  that  would 
scratch  for  him.  The  American  families  of 
the  cultivated  classes  who  throng  the  huge, 
luxurious  modern  hotels  obey  the  same  na- 
tional instinct.  They  try  to  get  as  far  as 
possible  from  personal  wrestling  with  the 
household  problem.  That,  reduced  to  its 
simple  elements,  is  an  arranging  and  an 
overcoming  of  natural  forces  by  muscular 
movements. 

In  the  days  when  princesses  washed  linen 
in   the   midst   of   their   handmaidens,    and 


spread  it  to  dry,  acts  that  we  now  call  ser- 
vile were  executed  without  sense  of  ig- 
nobleness  ;  therefore,  we  may  be  certain, 
with  noble  motions.  But  we'll  have  none  of 
this  now.  We  have  our  little  repugnances. 
Saint  Catherine  of  Siena  could  love  to  cook 
and  find  matter  for  reflection  as  she  stirred 
the  pot ;  not  so  the  wife  of  the  New  York 
merchant.  The  expansive  actions,  with  a 
practical  end  in  view,  grow,  in  short,  ever 
fewer.  The  expression  of  the  civilized  hu- 
man body  grows,  then,  more  and  more  con- 
centric, more  and  more  static.  The  logical 
finis  of  the  industrial  man  would  seem,  as  to 
the  physique,  to  be  entire  atrophy  of  the 
powers  of  muscular  expressiveness. 

Oh  !  let  no  one  object  that  the  expansive 
actions  without  a  practical  end — without  an 
end  of  immediate,  positive,  commonplace 
utility — will  save  the  situation  and  preserve 
some  poses  and  motions  of  supreme  beauty 
for  the  artist  of  the  future.  Physical  cult- 
ure for  the  sake  of  physical  culture  alone 
will  not  do  that.  Foot-ball  availeth  not, 
nor  all  the  scale  of  athletics.  Not  in  the 
highest  sense.  The  primary  condition  of 
true  beauty  is  fitness;  otherwise,  concrete 
usefulness.  When  men  and  women  shall 
have  ceased  entirely  to  hunt,  to  ride,  to 
sow,  to  reap,  to  draw  water,  to  sweep,  to 
carry  weights  upon  their  heads,  simply  be- 
cause unless  they  did  these  things  they 
would  starve,  they  will  also  cease  to  fall  into 
attitudes  that  stir  the  sense  with  a  percep- 
tion of  energy  in  action  that  seems  one  with 
the  rhythm  of  the  universe.  Another  ob- 
jection can  be  made,  it  is  true,  and  that  is 
more  logical.  We  are  told  that  all  our  con- 
ceptions of  what  is  pleasing  and  poetic  are 
the  result  of  impressions,  perhaps  banal 
and  ugly  enough  to  the  race  in  the  first 
place,  repeated  so  many  times  that  they 
gradually  became  a  matter  of  custom ; 
then  restful,  like  all  old  habits,  and  finally 
idealized.  According  to  this  view  a  ruined 
castle  only  appears  to  us  more  beautiful 
than  a  modern  railway  station,  because  the 
latter  has  not  yet  been  worked  over  into  an 
organic  conception.  When  we  have  grown 
accustomed  to  seeing  men  abstain  from  all 
expansive  muscular  action,  we  may  change, 
also,  our  ideal  of  physical  dignity  and 
beauty  and  grace.  This  is  possible.  But, 
somehow,  it  does  not  seem  likely. 
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